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report  of  committee  on  Broad  st. 

rail  road  72  174  288 

application    from    Kensington  for 

use  of  Schuylkill  water  ib 

letter  from  B.  W.  Clark  in  relation 

to  the  market  clock  ib 

watering  committee  ask  funds  91 

sewer  authorized  in  Schuylkill  fifth 

and  Lombard  92 

executors  of  J.  Wills  wish  satisfac- 
tion entered  92 
direction  of  Wm.  Penn  92 
Colonnade-row  described  94 
block  committee   complain  of  the 

evil  of  building  upon  all  the  ground    99 
fire  companies  ask  further  aid  100 

resolution  to  extend  improvements 

for  the  sake  of  employing  persons     100 
eclipse  of  the  sun  observed  at  108 

yellow  fever  of  1793,  some  statis- 
tics of  112 
Schuylkill  permament  bridge  statis- 
tics of                                    145  179  193 
letter    from  watering  committee    of 
Kensington  asking  aid,  stating  diffi- 
culties with  Northern  Liberties        173 
report  and  estimate  of  committee 
on  lighting  city  with  gas  187  230  287  340 
report  of  committee  on  application 

of  Kensington  for  Schuylkill  water  188 
complaint  of  gas  issuing  through 
sewer  in  Dock  street  and  report     190  231 
additional  allowance   to  clerks  of 

council  for  extra  labor  190 

appropriations  to  fire  companies  205 

tobacco  inspection,  act  for  220 

sale  of  Market  street  property  223 

first  stage  from,  to  Reading  ib 

assent  to  decision  of  jury  in  case  of 

Coates  street  229 

Water  street  as  laid  out  anew  re- 
corded in  court  of  Q..  S.  230 
two  swans  presented  by  capt.  Gir- 

don  231 

organization  of  new  councils  254 

John  Swift  elected  mayor  ib 

B.  Duncan,  sheriff,  enters  on  duties       254 
public  meeting  in  behalf  of  Cape 

de  Verd  Islands  265 

standing  committees  287 

lowering  Chesnut  street  288 

taking  down  old  engine  house  288 

commerce  of  293 

sales  of  real  estate  223  301 

proceedings    relating      death     of 

Charles  Carroll  of  C.  327  340  416 

contract  for  ice  breaker,  purchase 

of  lot  &c.  near  Fairmount  327 

report  of  committee  on  West  Phila- 
delphia canal  339 
report  on  city  treasurer's  office  340 
digest  of  the  ordinances  ordered  ib 
correspondence  on  death  of  Chas. 

Carroll  340 

diary  of  the  weather  1768  to  1772        352 
St.    John's  Church,    painting    by 

Monachesi  exhibited  365 

alteration  of  the  eastern  front  of 
the  city  according  to  P.  Beck's 
plan,  recommended  by  board  of 
physicians  366 

geology  of  307 


Philadelphia,  West  Philadelphia  canal  company 

ask  aid  from  councils  315 

Philadelphia  exchange  company 
present  plan  for  alteration  of  Dock 
street  315 

report  of  watering  commitee    on 
difficulties  with  Schuylkill  navi- 
gation company  about  locks  412 
do.     do.     against    making  water- 
rents  a  lien  on  property  412 
portrait  of  Wm.   Penn  offered  to 

councils  412 

Phillipsburgh,  steamboat  built  at  272 

Pittsburgh,  meteorological  observations  at    32  224  240 

described  by  Judge  Hall  89 

account  of  Gen.  Boquets  expedition         101 

accident  at  a  coal  pit  110 

reminiscence  of,  Mr.  Wilkin's  115 

manufactures  of,  described  142 

cholera  at  285  236 

Poor  tax,  statement  of  1832  10 

Port  Carbon,  described  36 

new  Presbyterian  church  at  223 

accident  with  coal  wagons  223 

Post  offices  and  masters  in  the  state,  list  of  81  112 

early,  by  W.  Penn  72 

Pottsville,  increase  of  coal  trade  16 

notice  of  36 

aurora  borealis  at  160 

weather  at  223  236 

accident  in  a  coal  pit  301 

Prisons,  miserable  state  of  in  1770  216 

Products,  large  267  299  365 

Proprietary  claims,  C.   J.  McKean's  opinion  in 

1779  113 


Rail  roads — Westchester,  car  described  16,  109 

opened,  and  address  207 

Mauch  Chunk  36 

Broad-st.,  proceedings  of  council  relat- 
ing to  72,  173,  287 
experiments  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  75 
Allegheny  portage  described       174,  336,  387 
New  Castle  and  Frenchtown,  trip  on          247 
Ithaca  and  Owego                                          282 
Columbia                                                 304,  386 
Germantown  andN.  first  trial  of  a  lo- 
comotive on                                                450 
of  Schuylkill  co.                                            409 
Rain  water,  phenomenon  observed                              222 
Rawle,  Wm.  addresses  to  Law  Society              273,  289 
Reading,  singular  voyage  of  Gen.  Keim  ]6 
association  for  punishment  of  theft               206 
first  stage  between,  and  Philadelphia          223 
Real  estate,  sales  of                                            223, 304 
Reports— Conestoga  Navigation  Company                   54 
Union  Benev.  Assoc .  Ladies'  Branch           59 
on  revised  code,                           76, 108,  321 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence                                              107 
Drs.  Jackson,  Meigs,  and  Harlan,  of 
visit   to    Canada    respecting    cho- 
lera                                                   -152,  166 
of  Trenton  and  Delaware  Falls  Com- 
pany                                                       160 
of  Committee  on   lighting    the  city 

with  gas  ,  137- 

of  Lady's  Orphan  Asylum  in  Library- 
street  230 
Union  Benevolent  Association  249 
of  Library  and  Reading  Room  Com- 
pany of  Northern  Liberties        '            332 
to    councils    on   West   Philadelphia 

canal,  subscription  proposed  340 

of  Pennsylvania  Library  of  Foreign 
Literature  and  Science  341 


s 


Report,  by  S.   Jackson,  containing  the    princi- 
pal facts  connected  with  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera  in  Philadelphia, 
1832 
Union  Canal  Company 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural    Society's 

exhibition 
of  Medical  Board  on  means  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  malig- 
nant diseases 
of  Canal  Commissioners  386, 

of  Committee  on  alterations  in  relation 
to  the  Girard  trusts,  with  two  ordi- 
nances   " 
of  Henry  Toland  on  the  condition  of 

theU.  S.  Bank 
of  Watering  Committee,  respecting 
Schuylkill     Navigation     Company 
locks 
on  militia  system 
Revised  code,  report  on  76,  108, 

Revolutionary  patriots  159,  186,  224, 

Rittenhouse,  David,  biography 
Rush,  Benjamin,  biography 


Salt,  statistics  of  manufactured,  in  Pennsylvania  111 
quantity  which  passed  on  canal  from  Cone- 

maugh  and  Kiskiminitas  351 
St.  Clair,  Gen.  Anthony,  monument  erected  to  365 
Schools,  charity,  account  of  Society  for  the  sup- 
port of  62, 70 
Medical  University,  history  of  65 
Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge,  statistical  account 

of                                 146,  179,  193,  213 
navigation  285 
Company,  difficulties  be- 
tween and  councils,  re- 
specting locks  412 
coal  trade,  statistics  of  409 
Sergeant,  Hon.  John,  address  before  Appren- 
tices' Library  Company  373 
Slavery,  negro,  in  Pennsylvania,  notices  of  328 
Smith,  James,  biography  303 
Snakes  in  church  at  Allentown  333 
Steamboat,  very  large,  launched  at  Elizabeth- 
town  222 
built  at  Phillipsburg  272 
Stroudsburg,  described  224 
Summit  Hill,  first  marriage  at  223 
Sunflower,  a  large  223 
Susquehanna  co.  tour  through  33 
wolves  almost  extinct  in  365 


Tables  of  cholera  cases  and  deaths  74,  75,  93,  176 

census  of  Westmoreland  co.  76 

locality  of  cholera  cases  176,  93 

prisoners  in  Western  Penitentiary  242 

view  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
states  in  regard  to  the  means  of  edu- 
cation 259 
view  of  the  colleges  in  the   United 

States,  1830  261 

Theological  Seminaries  in  U.  States, 

8cc.  &c.  264 

Medical  Schools  do  ib 

Law  Schools  do  265 

several  relating  to  cholera  in  Philadel- 
phia, 357,  356,  355,  354 
finances  of  the  state  from  1828  to  1832      359 
meteorological              32,48,  115,  158,  173, 
222,  223,  224,  240,  281,  299, 
336,  351,  357,  358,  568,  383 
dividing  the    state  according  to  the 
rivers,  showing  the   population   in 
each,  &c.  &c.  407,  408 


Tables,    showing   tolls     received    in    different 
years  on  the  New-York,  Schuylkill, 

and  Pennsylvania  canals  404 
showing  tolls,   property,  and  passen- 
gers conveyed,  number  of  boats,  &c. 

on  Pennsylvania  Canal  405 
showing  amount  of  merchandize  con- 
veyed on  Pennsylvania  Canal  from 

Harrisburg  E.  and  W.  405 
do.             do.       from  Pittsburg  east- 

wardly  406 
do.             do.     from  Blairsville  ib 
do.             do.     fromEaston  ib 
Tobacco,  anti,  Society  at  Wilkesbarre  75 
inspection,  act  appointing  in  Philadel- 
phia 220 
Tomatos,  large  267 
Towanda      '  73 
Trance,  case  of,  in  Northern  Liberties  333 
Trenton,  battle  of  97 
and  Delaware  Falls  Company,  report  160 
Turnpike,  Milesburg  and  Smethport  17 
Tyson,  Job  R.  historical  account  of  punishments 

in  Pennsylvania  .117 

Union  Benevolent  Association,  ladies'  report  61 

first  annual  report  249 
Canal   Company,   memorial  on  grant  of 

money  in  lieu  of  lottery  335 
report  364 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  vs.  nullification  366 
Mr.  Keating's  resolutions  in  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  364 
Agricultural  Society  exhibition  312 
town  described  22 
United  States  Bank,  see  bank  U.S. 
Veto  of  President  Jackson  against  bank  U.  S.  25 
Voyage,  singular,  of  Gen.  Keim  16 

w 

Washington,  monument  proceedings  9  11 

Wayne,   county,   described  53 

Col.  Isaac,  presents  relics  from  Gen.  W's 

papers  100 

West  Chester  rail  road  16  109  207 

opened  207 

new  Presbyterian  church  at  16  38 

improvements  in  32 

athen<eum,  receives  relics  of  Gen.  A. 

Wayne  100 

revolutionary  patriots  at  158 

large  produce  of  a  piece  of  land  at  336 

Westmoreland  count},  census  of  76 

Wheat,  remarkable                                                 __  96 

Whiskey  insurrection  1794,  account  of  1 

Williamsport,  meeting  at,  on  coal  transportation  246 

Will,    Benjamin  Franklin's  270 

Elias  Boudinot's  271 

James  Wills's  272 

Wilkesbarre  described  34 

proceedings  at  respect'g  monument  13  38 

death  of  a  first  settler  48 

anti-tobacco  meeting  at  75 

Wolf,  governor's,  proclamation  for  a  fast  day  64 

inaugural  address  of  369 

message  400 

Wyoming    massacre,     proceedings    respecting 

monument  13  39 

list  of  officers  slain  at  14 

address  of  Rev.  J.  May  39 

of  Rev.  N.  Murray  53 

Y 

Yellow   fever  in  Philadelphia,   some    data  re- 

pecting  112 

no.  of  houses  open  and  shut,  deaths  117 

York  county,  caterpillars  at  32 
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From  the  new  edition  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 
WHISKEY  INSURRECTION. 

About  this  time,  (1794,)  the  seditious  and  violent  re- 
sistance to  the  execution  of  the  law  imposing-  duties  on 
spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  had  advanced 
to  a  point  in  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  lying-  west  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  which  required  the  decisive 
interposition  of  government.  Notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplied outrages  committed  on  the  persons  and  proper- 
ty of  the  revenue  officers,  and  of  those  who  seemed 
willing  to  submit  to  the  law,  yet  in  consequence  of  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  system  of  counteraction  adopted 
by  the  Executive,  it  was  visibly  gaining  ground,  and 
several  distillers  in  the  disaffected  country,  were  oblig- 
ed to  comply  with  its  requisites.  The  opinion,  that 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  administration  would  ul- 
timately prevail,  derived  additional  support  from  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  present  Congress,  containing 
those  provisions  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  chief 
of  the  treasury  department.  The  progress  of  this  bill, 
which  became  a  law  on  the  fifth  of  June,  could  not  have 
been  unknown  to  the  malcontents,  nor  could  its  proba- 
ble operation  be  misunderstood.  Tiiey  perceived  that 
a  certain  loss  of  a  market  for  the  article,  added  to  the 
penalties  to  which  delinquents  were  liable,  might  gra- 
dually induce  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  distillers,  un- 
less they  could,  by  a  systematic  and  organized  opposi- 
tion, deprive  the  government  of  the  means  it  employed 
for  carrying  the  law  into  execution. 

On  the  part  of  the  Executive,  this  open  defiance  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  authority  of  the  government,  was 
believed  imperiously  to  require,  that  the  strength  and  ef- 
ficacy of  those  laws  should  be  tried.  Against  the  per- 
petrators of  some  of  the  outrages  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, bills  of  indictment  had  been  found  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  upon  which  process  was  directed  to 
issue,  and  at  the  same  time,  process  was  also  issued 
against  a  great  number  of  non-complying  distillers. 

The  marshal  repaired  in  person  to  the  country  which 
was  the  scene  of  these  disorders,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  the    processes.     On  the  15th  of  July,  while  i 


patrick.  Successful  resistance  to  so  great  a  force  being 
obviously  impracticable,  a  parley  took  place,  at  which 
the  assaillants,  after  requiring  that  the  inspector  and  all 
his  papers  should  be  delivered  up,  demanded  that  the 
party  in  the  house  should  march  out  and  ground  their 
arms.  This  being  refused,  the  parley  terminated  and 
the  assault  commenced.  The  action  lasted  until  the 
assaillants  set  fire  to  several  adjacent  buildings,  the 
heat  from  which  was  so  intense  that  the  house  could  no 
longer  be  occupied.  From  this  cause,  and  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  fire  would  soon  be  communicated 
to  the  main  building,  Major  Kirkpatrick  and  his  party- 
surrendered. 

The  Marshal,  and  Colonel  Pressly  Nevil,  were  seiz- 
ed on  their  way  to  General  Ncvil's  house,  and  detained 
until  two  the  next  morning.  The  marshal  especially, 
was  treated  with  great  rudeness.  His  life  was  frequent- 
ly threatened,  and  was  probably  saved  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  some  leading  individuals  who  possessed  mora 
humanity,  or  more  prudence,  than  those  with  whom 
they  were  associated.  He  could  obtain  his  liberty  only 
by  entering  into  a  solemn  engagement,  which  was  guar- 
anteed by  Colonel  Nevil,  to  serve  no  more  process  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  The 
marshal  and  inspector  having  both  retired  to  Pittsburg, 
the  insurgents  deputed  two  of  their  body,  one  of  whom 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  demand  that  the  former 
should  surrender  all  his  process,  and  that  the  latter 
should  resign  his  office;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  attack  the  place  and  seize  their  persons.  These  de- 
mands were  not  acceded  to;  but  Pittsburg,  affording  no 
security,  these  officers  escaped  from  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  by  descending  the  Ohio,  after  which 
they  found  their  way  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  seat  of 
government. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  treasonable  practices,  be- 
ing desirous  to  ascertain  their  strength,  and  discover 
any  latent  enemies  who  might  remain  unsuspected  in 
the  bosom  of  the  disaffected  country,  despatched  a  par- 
ty which  stopped  the  mail  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadel- 
phia, cut  it  open,  and  took  out  the  letters  which  it  con- 
tained.    In   some  of  these  letters,  a  direct  disappro- 


ve execution  of  his  duty,  he  was  beset  by  a  body  of  bation  of  the  violent  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
armed  men,  who  fired  on  him,  but  fortunatefy  did  him  was  avowed;  and  in  others,  expressions  were  used  which 
no  personal  injury.  At  day  break,  the  ensuing  morn-  |  indicated  unfriendly  dispositions  towards  them.  Upon 
ing,  a  party  attacked  the  house  of  General  Nevil,  the  j  acquiring  this  intelligence,  delegates  were  deputed 
inspector;  but  he  defendedhimself  resolutely,  and  oblig-  ;  from  the  town  of  Washington  to  Pittsburg-,  where  the 


ed  the  assailants  to  retreat.  Knowing  well  that  this  at 
tack  had  been  preconcerted,  and  apprehending  that  it 
would  be  repeated,  he  applied  to  the  militia  officers 
and  magistrates  of  the  country,  for  protection.  The  an- 
swer was  that "  owing  to  the  too  general  combination  of 
the  people  to  oppose  the  revenue  system,  the  laws 
could  not  be  executed  so  as  to  afford  him  protection : 
that  should  the  posse  comitatus  be  ordered  out  to  sup- 
port the  civil  authority,  they  would  favor  the  party  of 
the  rioters." 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  insurgents  re-assembled 
to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  to  renew  their  at- 
tack on  the  house  of  the  inspector.  That  officer  find- 
ing that  no  protection  could  be  afforded  by  the  civil  au- 
thority, had  applied  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Pitt,  and  had  obtained  a  detachment  of  eleven  men 
from  that  garrison,  who  were  joined  by  Major  Kirk- 
Voi.  X.  1 


riters  of  the  offensive  letters  resided,  to  demand  the 
banishment  of  the  offenders.  A  prompt  obedience  (o 
this  demand  was  unavoidable;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Pittsburg,  who  were  convened  on  the  occasion,  engag- 
ed to  attend  a  general  meeting  of  the  people,  who  were 
to  assemble  the  next  day  at  Braddock's  Field,  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  such  further  measures  as  might  be 
deemed  advisable,  with  respect  to  the  excise  and  its 
friends.  They  also  determined  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
convention,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  fourteenth  of  Au- 
gust, at  Parkinson's  ferry.  The  avowed  motives  to 
these  outrages  were  to  compel  the  resignation  of  all  of- 
ficers engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  distilled 
spirits;  to  withstand  by  force  of  arms,  the  authority  of 
the  United  States;  and  thereby  extort  a  repeal  oftha 
law  imposing  those  duties,  and  an  alteration  in  the  con- 
duct of  government. 


WHISKEY  INSURRECTION. 


[Jwit 


Affidavits  attesting  this  state  of  things,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  President. 

The  opposition  had  now  reached  to  a  point  which  seem- 
ed to  forbid  the  continuance  of  a  temporizing  system. 
The  efforts  at  conciliation,  which,  for  more  than  three 
years,  the  government  had  persisted  to  make,  and  the 
alterations  frequently  introduced  into  the  act,  for  the 


The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  the  attorney  general,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
President  was  bound  by  the  most  high  and  solemn  ob- 
ligations to  employ  the  force  which  the  legislature  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  suppression  of  a  criminal 
and  unprovoked  insurrection.  The  case  contemplated 
by  congress  had  clearly  occurred;  and  the  President  was 


purpose  of  rendering  it  less  exceptionable,  instead  of  j  urged  by  considerations  the  most  awful,  to  perform  the 
diminishing  the  arrogance  of  those  who  opposed  their  1  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  constitution,  of  providing, 


will  to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  had  drawn  forth  senti- 
ments, indicative  of  designs  much  deeper  than  the  eva- 
sion of  a  single  act.  The  execution  of  the  laws  had 
been  at  length  resisted  by  open  force,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  preseverc  in  these  measures,  was  unequivocally 
avowed.     The  alternative  of  subduing  this  resistance 


:'  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  long  for- 
bearance of  government,  and  its  patient  endeavors  to 
recall  the  deluded  people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and 
interest,  by  appeals  to  their  reason,  had  produced  only 
increase  of  violence/and  a  more  determined  opposition. 
Perseverance  in  that  system  could  only  give  a  more  ex- 


or  of  submitting  to  it,  was  presented  to  the  government,  j  tensive  range  to  the  disaffection,  and  multiply  the  dan- 

The  act.  of  Congress  which  provided  for.calling  forth  j  gers  resulting  from  it. 
the  militia,  "to  execute  thelaws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Those  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  occasion  demand- 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,"  required  as  a  pre-  ed  a  full  trial  of  the  ability  of  the  government  to  en- 
requisite  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  ' '  that  an  associ-  force  obedience  to  the  laws,  were  also  of  opinion,  that 
ate  justice,  or  the  judge  of  the  district,  should  certify  policy  and  humanity  equally  dictated  the  employment 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  opposed, or  their  of  a  force  which  would  render  resistance  desperate, 
execution  obstructed,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  j  The  insurgent  country  contained  sixteen  thousand  men 
be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro-  I  able  to  bear  arms;  and  the  computation  was,  that  they 
ceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals."  In    could  bring  seven  thousand  into  the  field.     If  the  army 


the  same  act,  it  was  provided,  "  that  if  the  militia  of  the 
state  where  such  combinations  may  happen,  shall  re- 
fuse, or  be  insufficient  to  repress  the  same,  the  Presi- 
sident  may  employ  the  militia  of  other  states!" 

The  evidence  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Pre- 
sident was  laid  before  one  of  the  associate  justices,  who 
gave  the  certificate,  which  enabled  the  chief  magistrate 
to  employ  the  militia  in  aid  of  the  civil  power. 

The  executive  being  now  authorised  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  the  crisis  might  require,  the  subject  was 
again  seriously  considered  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania  was  also  consulted  respecting 
it.  To  avoid  military  coercion,  if  obedience  to  the  laws 
could  be  produced  by  other  means,  was  the  universal 
wish;  and  therefore,  all  concurred  in  advising  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  from  the  government 
of  both  the  Union  and  the  State,  who  should  warn  the 
deluded  insurgents  of  theimpendingdanger,  and  should 
convey  a  full  pardon  for  past  offences,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  future  submission.  But,  respecting  ulterior  and 
eventual  measures,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevailed. 
The  act  already  mentioned,  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
President,  previous  to  the  employment  of  military  force, 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  commanding  the  insurgents 
to  disperse  within  a  limited  time. 


of  the  government  should  amount  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  it  would  present  an  imposing  force  which  the  in- 
surgents would  not  venture  to  meet. 

It  was  imposible  that  the  President  could  hesitate  to 
embrace  the  latter  of  these  opinions.  That  a  govern- 
ment entrusted  to  him  should  be  trampled  under  foot  by 
a  lawless  section  of  the  Union,  which  set  at  defiance  the 
will  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  by  its  representatives, 
was  an  abasement  to  which  neither  his  judgment  nor 
his  feelings  could  submit.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
issue  the  proclamation,  which,  by  law,  was  to  precede 
the  employment  of  force. 

On  the  same  day,  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  go- 
vernors of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  for  their  several  quota  of  militia  to  compose  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  who  were  to  be  immedi- 
ately organized  and  prepared  to  march  at  a  minute's 
warning. 

While  steps  were  taken  to  bring  this  force  into  the 
field,  a  last  effort  was  made  to  render  its  employment 
unnecessary.  Three  distinguished  and  popular  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  were  deputed  by  the  government  to  be 
the  bearers  of  a  general  amnesty  for  past  offences,  on 
the  sole  condition  of  future  obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  having  been  deemed  advisable  that  the  executive  of 


The  Secretary  of  State,  (and  the  Governor  of  Penn-  the  state  should  act  in  concert  with  that  of  the  United 
sylvania,  is  understood  to  have  concurred  with  him,)  j  States,  Governor  Mifflin  also  issued  a  proclamation,  and 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  conciliatory  mission  should  be  appointed  commissioners  to  act  with  those  of  the  ge- 
unaccompanied  by  any  measure  which  might  wear  the  I  neral  government. 

Meanwhile,  the  insurgents  omitted  nothing  which 
might  enlarge  the  circle  of  disaffection.  Attempts  were 
made  to  embark  the  adjacent  counties  of  Virginia  in 
their  cause,  and  their  violence  was  extended  to  Mor- 
gantown,  at  which  place  the  inspector  resided,  who 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  protected  his  property  by 
advertising  on  his  own  door,  that  he  had  resigned  his 
office.       They  also  made  similar   excursions  into  the 


appearance  of  coercion.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  strength 
of  the  insurgents,  at  their  connexion  with  other  parts 
of  the  country,  at  the  extensiveness  of  the  prevailing 
discontents  with  the  administration,  and  at  the  difficul- 
ty and  expense  of  bringing  the  militia  into  the  field. 
The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  having  declared  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  militia  of  that  state,  who  could  be  drawn 
forth,  would  be  incompetent  to  enforce  obedience,  the 
aid  of  the  neighboring  states  would  consequently  be  ne- 
cessary. The  secretary  of  state  feared  that  the  militia 
of  the  neighboring  states  would  refuse  to  march,  and 
that,  should  he  be  mistaken  in  this,  their  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  executive  might  be  no  less  fatal 
than  their  disobedience.     The  introduction  of  a  foreign 


contiguous  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  east  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  where  numbers  were  ready  to 
join  them.  These  deluded  men,  giving  too  much  faith 
to  the  publications  of  democratic  societies,  and  to  the 
furious  sentiments  of  general  hostility  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  particularly,  to  the  internal  taxes,  with  which 


militia  into  Pennsylvania,  might  greatly  increase  the  dis-    the  papers  in  the  opposition  abounded,  seemed  to  have 
contents  prevailing  in  that  state.     His  apprehensions  of)  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 


failure,  in  the  attempt  to  restore  tranquillity  by  coer- 
cive means,  were  extreme;  and  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences of  a  failure  were  strongly  depicted.  From  the 
highly  inflamed  state  of  parties,  he  anticipated  a  civil 
war,  which  would  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and 
drench  every  part  of  it  with  the  blood  of  American  citi- 


ple  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  their  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  resistance  commenced  by  them 
would  spread  throughout  the  Union,  and  terminate  in 
a  revolution. 

The  convention  at  Parkinson's  ferry  had  appointed  a. 
committee  of  safety,  consisting  of  sixty  members,  who 
chose  fifteen  of  their  body,  to  confer  with  th«  commit- 
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sioners  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  committee  of  conference  was  not  em- 
powered to  conclude  on  finv  thing".  'I  hey  could  only 
receive  and  report  the  propositions  which  might  be 
made  to  them. 

Mqw  of  property  and  intelligence,  who  had  contribu- 
ted to  kindle  tfie  flame  under  the  common  error  of  be- 
ing able  to  regulate  its  heat,  now  trembled  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  conflagration.  It  had  passed  the  limits  they 
assigned  to  it,  and  was  no  longer  subject  to  their  control. 
The  committee  of  conference,  expressed  themselves 
unanimously  in  favor  of  accepting  the  terms  offered  by 
the  government,  and  exerted  themselves  in  the  commit- 
tee of  safety  to  obtain  a  decision  to  the  same  effect.  In 
that  committee,  the  question  whether  they  would  sub- 
mit peaceably  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  retaining  ex- 
pressly the  privilege  of  using  all  constitutional  means  to 
effect  its  repeal  was  debated  with  great  zeal.  The  less  vi- 
Ient  party  earned  it  by  a  small  majority:  but,not  thinking 
themselves  authorised  to  decide  for  their  constituents 
on  so  momentous  a  question,  they  afterwards  resolved 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  public. 

This  reference  resulted  in  demonstrating  that  though 
many  were  disposed  to  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
yet  a  vast  mass  of  opposition  remained  determined  to  ob- 
struct the  re-establishment  of  civil  authority. 

From  some  causes  among  which  was  disaffection  to  the 
particular  service,  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  quota  of 
troops  required  from  Pennsylvania  into  the  field,  was  at 
first  unpromising.  But  the  assembly  which  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Governor  to  meet  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, expressed  in  strong  terms,  its  abhorrence  of 
this  daring  attempt  to  resist  the  laws,  and  to  subvert 
the  government  of  the  country;  and  a  degree  of  ardour  j 
and  unanimity  was  displayed  by  the  people  of  other 
states,  which  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  I 
friends  of  the  administration.  Some  feeble  attempts  j 
were  indeed  made  to  produce  a  disobedience  to  the  re-  I 
quisition  of  the  President,  by  declaring  that  the  people 
would  never  be  made  the  instruments  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens; that  the  representatives  of  the  people  ought  to  be  ' 
assembled  before  a  civil  war  was  commenced;  and  by 
avowing  the  extravagant  opinion  that  the  President  could 
not  lawfully  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  other  state,  un-  ' 
til  actual  experiment  had  ascertained  the  insufficiency  of  t 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  But  these  insidious  suggestions 
were  silenced  by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation,  which 
loudly  and  strongly  proclaimed  that  the  government 
and  laws  must  be  supported.  The  officers  displayed  ' 
an  unexampled  activity;  and  intelligence  from  every  j 
quarter,  gave  full  assurance  that  with  respect  to  both  j 
numbers  and  time,  the  requisitions  of  the  President  i 
would  be  punctually  observed. 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  compensated  for  the 
defects  in  the  militia  law  of  that  state,  by  his  personal 
exertions.  From  some  inadvertence,  as  was  said,  on 
the  part  of  the  brigade  inspectors,  the  militia  could  not 
be  drafted,  and  consequently  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania 
could  be  completed  only  by  volunteers.  The  governor,  j 
who  was  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  popular  elocu-  j 
tion,  made  a  circuit  through  the  lower  counties  of  the  ! 
state,  and  p\iblicly  addressed  the  militia,  at  different 
places  where  he  had  caused  them  to  assemble,  on  the 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  their  country.  So  successful  were 
these  animating  exhortations,  that  Pennsylvania  was  not 
hchind  her  sister  states  in  furnishing  the  quota  required 
from  her. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  President  issued  a 
second  proclamation, describing  in  terms  of  great  energy, 
the  obstinate  and  perverse  spirit  with  which  the  lenient 
propositions  of  the  government  had  been  received;  and 
declaring  his  fixed  determination,  in  obedience  to  the 
high  and  irresistible  duty  consigned  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  execut- 
ed," to  reduce  the  refractory  to  obedience. 

The  troops  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  di- 


rected to  rendezvous  at  Bedford;  and  those  of  Mary- 
laud  and  Virginia,  at  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac. 
The  command  of  the  expedition  had  been  conferred  on 
Governor  Lee  of  Virginia;  and  the  Governors  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  commanded  the  militia  of  their 
respective  states,  under  him. 

The  president,  in  person  visited,  each  division  of  the 
army;  but,  being  confident  that  the  force  employed 
must  look  down  all  resistance,  he  left  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  accompany  it,  and  returned  himself  to 
Philadelphia,  where  the  approaching  session  of  Con- 
gress required  his  presence. 

From  Cumberland  and  Bedford,  the  army  n%rched 
in  two  divisions  into  the  country  of  the  insurgents.  The 
greatness  of  the  force  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  disaffected  did  not  venture  to  assemble  in  arms. 
Several  of  the  leaders  who  had  refused  to  gTvo  assuran- 
ces of  future  submission  to  the  laws,  were  seized,  and 
some  of  them  detained  for  legal  prosecution. 

But  although  no  direct  and  open  opposition  was  made, 
the  spirit  of  the  insurrection  was  not  subdued.  A  sour 
and  malignant  temper  displayed  itself,  which  indicated 
but  too  plainly,  that  the  disposition  to  resist  had 
only  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  military 
force  brought  into  the  country,  but  would  rise  again 
should  that  force  be  withdrawn.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  advisable  to  station  for  the  winter,  a  detach- 
ment to  be  commanded  by  Major  General  Morgan,  in 
the  centre  of  the  disaffected  country. 

Thus  without  shedding-  a  drop  of  blood  did  the  pru- 
dence and  vigour  of  the  executive  terminate  an  insur- 
rection, which,  at  one  time,  threatened  to  shake  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  its  foundation. 
That  so  perverse  a  spirit  should  have  been  excited  in 
the  bosom  of  prosperity,  without  the  pressure  of  a  sin- 
gle grievance,  is  among  those  political  phenomena 
which  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  which  the  statesman  can  never  safely  disre- 
gard. When  real  il  s  are  felt  there  is  something  posi- 
tive and  perceptible  to  which  the  judgment  may  be  di- 
rected, the  actual  extent  of  which  may  be  ascertain- 
ed and  the  cause  of  which  may  be  discerned.  But 
when  the  mind,  inflamed 'by  supposititious  dangers, 
gives  a  full  loose  to  the  imagination,  and  fastens  upon 
some  object  with  which  to  disturb  itself,  the  belief  that 
the  danger  exists  seems  to  become  a  matter  of  faith, 
with  which  reason  combats  in  vain. 

Under  a  government  emanating  entirely  from  the 
people,  and  with  an  administration  whose  sole  object 
was  their  happiness,  the  public  mind  was  violently  agi- 
tated with  apprehensions  of  a  powerful  and  secret  com- 
bination against  liberty  which  was  to  discover  itself  by 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  republican  system.  That 
those  who  were  charged  with  these  designs,  were  so 
destitute  of  the  means  as  well  as  of  the  will  to  effect 
them,  did  not  shake  the  firm  belief  of  their  existence. 
Disregarding  the  apparent  partiality  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  Fiance,  so  far  as  that  partiality  was  compati- 
ble with  an  honest  neutrality,  the  zealots  of  Ihe  day  as- 
cribed itsincessant  laboursforthe  preservation  ofpeace, 
to  a  temper  hostile  to  the  French  republic;  and  while 
themselves  loudly  imprecating  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
and  earth  on  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  openly  rejoic- 
ing in  the  victories  of  the  other;  while  impetuously 
rushing  into  a  war  with  Britain,  and  pressing  measures 

which  would  render  accommodation  impracticable, 

they  attributed  a  system  calculated  to  check  them  in 
this  furious  career,  not  to  that  genuine  American  spir  t 
which  produced  it,  but  to  an  influence  which,  as  far  ais 
opinions  are  to  depend  on  facts,  has  at  no  time  insinua- 
ted itself  into-thc  councils  of  the  United  States. 

In  popular  governments,  the  resentments,  the  suspi- 
cions, and  the  disgusts,  produced  in  the  legislature  by 
warm  debates,  and  the  chagrin  of  defeat;  by  the  desire 
of  gaining,  or  the  fear  of  losing  p»wer;  and  which  are 
created  by  personal  views  among  the  leaders  of  parties, 
will  infallibly  extend  to  the  body  of  the  nation.     Not 
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only  will  those  causes  of  dissatisfaction  be  urged  which 
reallv  operate  on  the  minds  of  intelligent  men,  but  every 
instrument  will  be  seized  which  can  effect  the  purpose, 
and  the  passions  will  be  inflamed  by  whatever  may  serve 
to  irritate  them.  Among  the  multiplied  evils  generated 
by  faction,  it  is  perhaps  not  the  least  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  abolish  all  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice;  and  to  prostrate  those  barriers  which  the  good  and 
wise  have  erected  for  the  protection  of  morals,  and 
which  are  defended  solely  by  opinion.  The  victory  of 
the  party  becomes  the  great  object;  and,  too  often,  all 
measures  are  deemed  right  or  wrong  as  they  tend  to 
promote  or  impede  it.  The  attainment  of  the  end  is 
considered  as  the  supreme  good,  and  the  detestable  doc- 
trine is  adopted  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means. 
The  mind  habituated  to  the  extenuation  of  acts  of  moral 
turpitude,  becomes  gradually  contaminated,  and  loses 
that  delicate  sensibility  which  instinctively  inspires  hor- 
ror for  vice  and  respect  for  virtue.  In  the  intemper- 
ate abuse  which  was  cast  on  the  principal  measures  of 
the  government,  and  on  those  who  supported  them,  in 
the  violence  with  which  the  discontents  of  the  oppo- 
nents to  those  measures  were  expressed,  and  especially 
in  the  denunciations  which  were  uttered  against  them 
by  the  democratic  societies,  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration searched  for  the  causes  of  that  criminal  attempt 
which  had  been  made  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  oppose  the  will  of  the  nation  by  force  of  arms. 
Hadifthose  misguided  men  believed  that  this  opposition 
was  to  b»  confined  within  their  own  limits,  they  could 
not  have  been  so  mad,  or  so  weak,  as  to  have  engaged 
in  it.  The  ideas  of  the  President  on  this  subject  were 
freely  given  to  some  of  his  confidential  friends.  "The 
real  people,"  lie  said,  "occasionally  assembled  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  political  subjects,  ought  never 
to  be  confounded  with  permanent  self-appointed  socie 


sion,  have  disseminated,  from  an  ignorance  or  perver- 
sion of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accusations  of 
the  whole  government." 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreement  between  the  exe- 
cutive and  one  branch  of  the  legislature  concerning 
self-created  societies,  and  the  policy  observed  towards 
foreign  nations,  the  speech  of  the  President  was  treated 
with  marked  respect;  and  the  several  subjects  which  it 
recommended  engaged  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 
gress. A  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  to 
station  a  detachment  of  militia  in  the  four  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania;  provision  was  made  to  com- 
pensate those  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  insurgents,  should  those  who  had  committed  the  in- 
jury be  unable  to  repair  it:  and  an  appropriation  exceed- 
ing one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made 
to  defray  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  insurrection. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  which  had  occurred  in  draw- 
ing out  the  militia  were  removed,  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  give  greater  energy  to  the  militia  system  gene- 
rally; but  this  subject  possessed  so  many  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties, that  the  session  passed  away  without  effecting 
any  thing  respecting  it. 


From  llie  Philndt-lpliia  GaMtte. 
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On  motion  for  a  new  trial. 


Fourteen  packages 

of    goods.     Kir- 

by,     Beard    and  j 

Kirby,  claimancs.J 

Orisiox  of  Judge  HorKiNSOir. 

Numerous  reasons  have  been  filed  in  this  case  against 
xo  oe  CO...OUUUCU  w,v»  p™,^,™,,,,,,;,,^  »„„«>  vcrd]cU  amlto  SUpp0rtthe  motion  on  the  part  of  the 

ties,  usurping  the  right  to  control  the  constituted  au-    claimants  fop  a  new  ^    Sorae  of  lhem  hav^  not  been 
thor.es,  and  to  dictate  to  public  opinion.     *  hue  the  for-    louched      ^      d  .    th(j  ent  on  the  motion> 

mer  was  entitled  to  respect,  the  later  was  incompatible        d  lhci.cfore  wiu  noPt  recn 
with  all  government,  and  must  either  sink  into  general 
disesteem,  or  finally  overturn  the  established  order  of 
things. " 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent detailed  at  considerable  length  the  progress  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws,  the  means  employed  both  by  the  legis- 
lature and  executive  to  appease  the  discontents  which 
had  been  fomented,  and  the  measures  he  had  finally 
taken  to  reduce  the  refractory  to  submission. 

As  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia,  when  called 
into  actual  service,  he  had,  he  said,  visited  the  places 
of  general  rendezvous,  to  obtain  more  correct  informa- 
tion, and  to  direct  a  plan  for  ulterior  movements.  Had 
there  been  room  for  a  persuasion  that  the  laws  were  se- 
cure from  obstruction,  "he  should  have  caught  with 
avidity  the  opportunity  of  restoring  the  militia  to  their 


quire  particular  attention  from 
the  Court.  Such  as  have  been  maintained  in  the  argu- 
ment, will  be  considered  and  disposed  of.  The  rea- 
sons arc, 

1  and  2.  "Because  the  Jury  were  sworn  to  try  the 
issue  between  the  United  States  and  Kirby,  Beard  and 
Kirby,  whereas  no  such  issue  exists  upon  the  record. 
Because  the  Jury  were  incorrectly  qualified." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Jury  were  properly  sworn 
both  as  regards  the  real  parties  in  interest,  and  as  they 
appear  upon  the  record;  but  I  shall  put  the  dismission 
of  this  exception  on  another  ground. 

The  first  four  Jurors  called  to  the  book,  were  sworn 
to  try  the  issue  between  the   United  States  and   four- 
teen packages  of  goods,  whereof  Cardwell,  Potter  and 
Co.,  were  the  claimants.     The  counsel  for  the   claim- 
,   ,  ,    ants  immediately  interrupted  the  clerk,  and  observed  to 

families  and  homes      But  succeeding  inte  hgence  had    him  that  Cardv,-cn>  Pottelr  and  c      wc'rc  not  thc  claim. 
tended  to  manifest  the  necess.ty  of  what  had  been  cone;    ant     but  thc  'ts  of  the  clalman  s>  wll0  were  Kirb 

itbe.ng  now  confessed  by  hose  who  were  not  mclmed  |  ^A  aml  ^    andthat  the  j       shou](l  be  so  sworn 
to  exaggerate  the  ill  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  that 


lar  law;  but  that  a  spirit  inimical  to  all  order  had  actua- 
ted many  of  thc  offenders. 

After  bestowing  a  high  encomium  on  the  alacrity  and 
promptitude  with  which  persons  in  every  station  had 
come  forward  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  laws,  thereby 
furnishing  an  additional  proof  that  they  understood  the 
true  principles  of  government  and  liberty,  and  felt  their 
inseparable  union;  he  added — "To  every  description  of 
citizens  let  praise  be  given.  Hut  let  them  persevere  in 
their  affectionate  vigilance  over  that  precious  depository 
of  American  happiness, — the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  when  in  the  calm  moments  of  reflection, 
they  shall  have  retraced  thc  origin  and  progress  of  thc 
insurrection,  let  them  determine  whether  it  has  not  been 
fomented  by  combinations  of  men  who,  careless  of  con- 
sequences, and  disregarding  thc  unerring  truth  that 
those  who  rouse  caDnot  always  appease  a  civil  convul- 


Under  this  direction,  to  which  the  District  Attorney 
agreed,  the  four  Jurors  were  re 
and  all  the  other  Jurors  were  also  so  sworn.  It  is  now 
objected  to  thc  verdict,  that  the  Jury  should  not  have 
been  so  sworn  or  qualified;  that  Kirby,  Beard  and  Kirby 
are  not  the  claimants  on  the  record,  but  the  issue  was 
between  the  United  States  and  Cardwell,  Potter  and 
Co  ,  claimants.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a  court  Hold- 
ing the  power  to  set  aside  a  verdict,  and  grant  a  new 
trial,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  would  exercise  that 
power  under  such  circumstances,  when  the  error,  if 
any,  was  the  error  of  the  party  who  would  now  take 
advantage  of  it;  and  which  is  confessedly  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form,  and  pure  technicality,  having  no  influence 
or  bearing  on  the  merits  of  thc  case'    It  is  impossible. 

This  is  the  first  class  or  head  of  reasons;  the  next  re- 
lates to  alleged  errors  of  the  court. 

1  and  2.   "In  admitting  the  three  appraisements  to  be 
received  in  evidence." 
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This  exception  was  passed  over  on  the  argument.  In- 
deed I  know  not  what  could  have  been  s.iid  for  it,  as 
the  appraisements  in  question  were  not  only  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  directed  in  such  cases  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  but  were  read  to  the  Jury  on  the  express  call 
of  the  counsel  of  the  claimant*. 

3d.  "In  admitting  in  evidence  the  invoices  of  John 
Siter,  William  Chaloner,  Joseph  Brown  and  John  Bury." 

As  to  the  invoices  of  Siter,  Chaloner  and  Brown,  they 
were  neither  offered  nor  given  in  evidence.  Those 
gentlemen  had  severally  made  importations  of  articles 
similar  to  those  in  question,  and  they  were  examined  as 
to  the  prices  they  had  paid  for  them.  They  did  refer, 
without  objection,  to  their  invoices  to  assist  their  me- 
mories in  ascertaining  the  prices;  but  the  invoices  were 
not  read  to  the  Jury,  or,  in  any  other  manner,  made  a 
part  of  the  evidence  of  the  cause.  No  exception  was 
taken  or  noted  by  the  claimants  to  the  decision  of  the 
court  on  the  admissibility  of  the  question  "what  were 
the  prices  paid  by  the  witnesses  for  these  articles?"  al- 
though the  question  was  objected  to;  and  as  to  the 
invoices,  they  were  used  in  no  other  way  than  that  men- 
tioned. 

The  invoice  of  John  Bury  was  offered  and  read  in 
evidence — and  also  the  letter  which  accompanied  it— 
because  both  the  invoice  and  the  letter  came  from  the 
claimants,  and  were  clearly  evidence  against  them.  If 
this  were  notso,  their  admission  can  afford  no  ground  of 
exception  to  the  verdict,  as  they  were  given  to  the  Jury 
without  objection. 

These  are  all  the  reasons  founded  on  supposed  errors 
of  the  court  in  the  course  of  the  trial;  another  class  re- 
lates to  alleged  errors  in  the  charge  to  the  Jury. 

1st.  "In  instructing  the  Jury,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  objection  that  the  act  of  28th  May,  1850,  was 
unknown  to  the  house  of  Kirby,  Beard  and  Kirby  be- 
fore they  shipped  the  goods  in  question." 

I  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  surprise  that 
this  reason  should  be  seriously  urged  to  the  court,  how- 
ever expedient  it  might  have  been  to  address  it  to  a 
Jury,  to  enlist  their  feelings  for  the  claimants  on  a  sup- 
posed ignorance  of  the  law  they  were  offending.  What 
is  the  purport  and  effect  of  the  law  of  28th  May,  1830? 
Is  it  to  create  a  new  offence  to  make  that  unlawful 
which  was  before  lawful?  Certainly  not  so.  The  of- 
fence they  have  committed  was  always  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  visited  by  certain  and  severe 
penalties.  But  these  penalties  were  found  not  to  be 
adequate  to  prevent  the  offence.  The  temptations  to 
cupidity  were  too  strong  to  be  restrained  by  an  increase 
of  duties  on  the  goods  which  were  falsely  invoiced.  | 
The  penalty  was  therefore  enlarged  to  an  entire  and  | 
absolute  forfeiture  of  the  goods.  The  plea  of  the  claim- 
ants is — "we  knew  that  by  making  up  this  false  invoice, 
withintent  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
we  were  violating  one  of  their  laws  but  wc  supposed 
that  in  case  of  a  detection  we  should  suffer  only  by  an 
increased  charge  upon  our  goods  and  not  by  their  for- 
feiture, and  therefore  we  are  innocent;  therefore  we 
should  be  acquitted  of  all  penalty  and  the  Jury  should 
have  so  rendered  their  verdict."  This  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary course  of  reasoning  in  law  or  morals.  Besides, 
did  Messrs.  Kirby,  Beard  and  Kirby,  require  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  enactments  of  the  act  of  28th  May, 
1830,  to  teach  them  that  fraud  and  perjury  are  crimes 
every  where,  under  all  circumstances  and  upon  all  sub- 
jects? And  it  was  only  by  and  through  fraud  and  per- 
jury that  the  offence  charged  and  proved  upon  them 
by  the  verdictof  amost  respectable  and  intelligent  Jury, 
could  have  been  perpetrated.  But,  in  their  code  of 
morals,  fraud  and  perjury  are  nothing  unless  they  arc  to 
be  followed  by  a  forfeiture  of  goods.  These  remarks 
are  reluctantly  made;  but  they  are  rendered  necessary 
by  the  perseverance  and  zeal  with  which  the  reason  has 
been  pressed  first  upon  the  jury  and  now  again  upon 
the  court. 


The  2d  error  under  this  fourth  head  relates  to  tha 
appraisements- and  was  not  noticed  in  the  argument. 

The  3d  error  of  this  head,  which  relates  to  "the 
small  invoice"  was  also  passed  by  in  the  argument.  As 
to  that  paper  I  told  the  Jury,  that  there  was  a  mystery 
about  it  which  had  not  been  explained;  not  merely  be- 
cause it  gave  a  different  valuation  to  the  goods,  from  that 
in  the  regular  invoice  by  which  the  goods  were  offered 
for  entry — but  that  it  purported  to  be  a  bill  of  sale  from 
Kirby,  Beard  and  Kirby,  to  Potter,  Cardwell  and  Co., 
when  in  truth  no  such  was  made;  but  the  goods  were 
sent  to  this  country  for  and  on  account  of  Kirby,  Beard 
and  Kirby,  and  Potter,  Cardwell  and  Co.,  were  but  the 
consignees,  having  no  ownership  in  them,  nor  interest 
but  as  consignees.  I  stated  other  circumstances  which 
threwa  cloud  of  suspicion  over  this  part  of  the  case,  to- 
gether with  the  explanations  that  were  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  claimants;  and  left  the  whole  to  the  Jury 
for  their  consideration,  with  this  observation — "The 
Jury  must  say  what  this  paper  means,  and  whether  it 
gives  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  an  unfair  intention." 

4th  error — "In  instructing  the  Jury  that  the  appraise- 
ments were  made  with  great  care  and  were  therefore 
entitled  to  great  weight  in  the  consideration  of  the 
case." 

As  these  appraisements  were  received  in  evidence,  I 
cannot  perceive  in  what  was  the  error  or  the  mischief 
to  say  that  they  had  been  made  with  great  care.  The 
appraisers  appeared  before  the  Jury  and  made  the  same 
appraisements  under  their  oaths  taken  here,  as  they  had 
under  their  official  oaths  taken  at  the  Custom  House. 
They  explained  particularly  the  time,  which  was  seve- 
ral days,  occupied  in  the  business,  and  the  means  they 
took  to  obtain  information,  to  assist  them  in  ascertaining 
the  true  value  of  the  articles  at  the  time  and  place  re- 
quired by  the  law.  Was  there  any  error  in  telling  the 
Jury  that  appraisements  thus  made,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose they  were  given  in  evidence,  were  entitled  to  their 
respect  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  they  had 
been  made?     I  think  not. 

The  5th  error  under  this  head,  has  not  been  insisted 
upon;  indeed  it  is  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact.  The  Jury 
were  told  to  consider  John  Bury's  testimony,  of  special 
importance,  because  it  came  from  the  claimants  them- 
selves; but  this  was  not  said  as  to  Mr.  Siter's  evidence. 

We  come  now  to  the  5th  general  class.— "Because 
the  court  did  not  instruct  the  Jury  upon  the  rule  of  law, 
pressed  in  argument  by  the  counsel  of  the  claimants,  in 

reference  to  the  testimony  of  Donald  Mcllvain,  viz: 

That  he  was  entitled  to  belief  unless  impeached,  and 
that  no  such  attempt  having  been  made,  he  stood  before 
the  Jury  entirely  worthy  of  credit;  but  on  the  contrary 
remarked  that  it  was  strange  he  did  not  purchase  at 
the  prices  named. " 

If  the  Judge  had  instructed  upon  the  point  as  the 
exception  requires  him  to  do,  he  might  indeed  have 
been  charged  with  invading  the  rights  of  the  Jury.  If 
there  be  any  thing  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  them  in 
the  trial  of  a  cause,  it  is  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of 
witnesses,  and  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  "direct  or  in- 
struct" them  who  is  "entitled  to  belief" — or  who  stands 
before  them  "entirely  worthy  of  credit  "  As  to  the 
evidence  of  Donald  Mcllvain,  if  I  had  told  the  Jury  my 
opinion  of  it,  it  would  have  been  that  it  was  impeached 
by  all  the  evidence  of  the  cause,  and  by  circumstances 
testified  by  himself.  I  repeat  now,  what  I  said  to  the 
Jury,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  evidence  of  Donald 
Mcllvain  with  his  conduct;  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
why,  if  he  were  desirous  of  purchasing  goods  for  him- 
self, and  had  orders  to  do  so  from  others,  he  did  not 
take  them  at  the  prices  he  says  thev  were  offered  to 
him  for,  as  these  prices  were  certainly  lower  than  any 
other  sales  or  offers  we  had  any  account  of,  and  much 
lower  than  the  actual  sales  made  about  the  same  time. 

It  is  difficult  also  to  reconcile  his  testimony  with  the 
letter  and  invoice  received  by  John  Burv,  from  Kirby, 
Beard  and  Kirby,  in  which  the  pins  are  charged,  at  a 
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much  higher  price  than  Donald  Mcllvain  says  the  same 
house  offered  them  to  him  for,  at  or  near  the  same  time, 
and  which  prices  Kirby,  Beard  and  Kirby  assured  Mr. 
Bury  were  their  lowest.  After  these  remarks  I  told  the 
Jury  that  nevertheless,  Mr.  Mcllvain  had  sworn  posi- 
tively to  the  fact,  and  they  would  give  the  weight  they 
thought  proper  to  his  evidence,  under  all  the  evidence 
and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

There  is  another  answer  to  this  exception  to  the 
charge  of  the  court  which  I  mention  not  because  it  is 
necessary  in  the  case,  but  on  account  of  its  general  im- 
portance. 

If  the  counsel  in  a  cause  desire  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  court  given  to  the  Jury  upon  any  point  or  matter 
of  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  state  it  explicitly,  and  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  or  they  cannot  make  the  si- 
lence of  the  court,  or  an  omission  to  instruct  the  Jury  on 
that  point,  a  ground  for  a  new  trial.  Misdirection  is  al- 
ways a  good  ground,  but  not  an  omission  to  direct, 
where  no  direction  is  required.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say,  that  the  counsel  "pressed  a  point  in  his  argument;" 
he  must  do  more — no  court  is  bound  to  give  specific  an- 
swers to,  or  notices  of,  all  the  matters  the  counsel  may 
think  it  expedient  to  press  upon  them  in  the  argument. 
When  a  charge  or  opinion  of  the  court  is  wanted  on  a 
particular  point,  it  must  be  particularly  stated  and  asked 
for;  such  is  the  practice,  and  such  it  ought  to  be;  or 
verdicts  would  be  perpetually  in  danger  from  concealed 
objections'. 

The  6th  error,  "Becausethe  court  told  the  Jury  that 
the  claimants  had  known  the  testimony  of  the  United 
States  for  eighteen  months — and  yet  produced  none  to 
contradict  it;  there  being  no  proof  of  that  knowledge 
made  at  the  trial,  and  the  court  being  entirely  mistaken 
as  to  the  fact." 

The  entire  mistake  as  to  the  fact  is  found  in  the  ex- 
ception and  not  in  the  court.  I  speak  not  of  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  this  case  was  formerly  heard  be- 
fore me  and  proceeded  on  to  the  close  of  the  testimony 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  when  it  was  dismissed 
on  discovering  that  it  was  a  case  for  a  Jury  and  not  for 
the  Judge  alone.  But  on  this  trial  of  the  cause,  the 
former  hearing  was  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the  counsel 
on  both  sides^  Indeed  in  the  cross-examination  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  of  the  United  States,  they  were  ques- 
tioned by  the  claimants'  counsel  as  to  what  they  had 
said — as  to  the  evidence  they  had  given — on  the  former 
hearing.  I  reminded  the  Jury  of  this  fact,  that  there 
had  been  a  former  hearing  at  which  these  witnesses 
had  been  fully  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  claim- 
ants' counsel  and  cross-examined  by  him;  and  remark- 
ed to  them  that  by  this  means  the  claimants  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  evidence  by  which  they  were 
Assailed,  and  had  had  full  time  to  repel  it;  but  that  they 
had  not  produced  a  single  importer  of  pins  in  the  United 
States,  to  prove  that  he  had  purchased  pins  at  the  pri- 
ces of  their  invoices,  nor  any  manufacturer  in  England, 
to  say  that  he.  had  sold  them  at  such  prices.  I  see  no 
error  or  extension  of  the  court  over  the  Jury  in  these 
observations;  or  departure  from  the  evidence  in  this 
ease. 

The  7th  error — "Tliat  the  general  tenor  of  the 
charge  was  such  as  to  take  away  the  question  of  fact 
from  the  Jury." 

The  generality  of  this  exception  admits  only  of  a  gen- 
eral answer — and  it  might  be  dismissed  for  the  reason 
that  it  specifies  nothing;  but  I  will  take  the  occasion  to 
state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  right,  and  duty  of  a  court 
in  charging  a  Jury,  beyond  which  not  a  step  was  taken 
in  this  case.  That  the  question  of  fact  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  Jury  by  the  court  is  too  clear  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion;  but  I  hold  itto  be  equally  certain, 
that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  court  to  give  its  aid  to 
the  Jury  in  explaining  the  evidence;  in  collating  its  va- 
rious parts;  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the  most  ma- 
teml  facts  in  proof  and  their  application  to,  and  bear- 
ing upon  the  important  points  of  the  case;  in  ascertain- 


ing between  contradictory  testimony  which  is  best  en- 
titled to  belief;  with  such  comments  as  will  clearly  ex- 
plain to  them  the  view  taken  by  the  court  of  the  case. 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  Jury  should  distinctly 
and  explicitly  understand  that  such  observations  are  to 
be  received  by  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  their  deliberations,  of  recalling  their  recollec- 
tion to  the  facts  testified,  and  turning  their  attention  to 
the  true  points  of  inquiry;  but  that  the  decision  to  be 
made  upon  the  evidence  belongs  altogether  to  them, 
and  that  no  direction  or  authoritative  instruction  is  to 
be  given  concerning  them.  These  doctrines  are  fully 
recognized  and  strongly  enforced  by  Starkie,  (1  Evid. 
440.  1.)  This  respectable  author  says: — "The  prac- 
tice of  advising  the  Jury,  as  to  the  nature,  bearing, 
tendency  and  weight  of  evidence,  although  it  be  a  duty 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  must  be,  in  a  great  measure 
discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  is  one,  which 
does  not  yield  in  importance  to  the  more  definite  and 
ordinary  one  of  directing  them  in  matters  of  law.  The 
trial  by  Jury  is  a  system  admirably  adapted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  united  discernment  of  a  Jury,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  essential,  that  their  attention 
should  be  skilfully  directed  to  the  points  material  for 
their  consideration."  After  some  further  remarks,  this 
author  adds  that — "Jurors  unaccustomed,  as  they  usu- 
ally are,  to  judicial  investigations,  require  in  complica- 
ted cases,  all  the  aid  which  can  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience and  penetration  of  the  Judges,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  essential  points,  and  enable  them  to  ar- 
rive at  a  just  conclusion."  Again,  after  saying  that  the 
Jury  should  have  "excluded  from  their  consideration  all 
such  evidence  as  is  likely  to  embarrass,  mislead  or  pre- 
judice them  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,"  he  proceeds 
"much  yet  remains  to  be  done  of  a  nature  which  cannot 
be  defined;  to  divest  a  case  of  all  its  legal  incumbran- 
ces; to  resolve  a  complicated  mass  of  evidence  into  its 
most  simple  elements;  to  exhibit  clearly  the  connexion, 
bearing,  and  importance  of  its  distinct  and  separated 
parts,  and  their  combined  tendency  and  effects,  strip- 
ped of  every  intrinsic  and  superfluous  consideration, 
which  might  otherwise  embarrass  and  mislead  a  Jury; 
and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  comprehension 
and  understanding  of  an  ordinary  Jury,  some  of  the 
most  arduous  as  well  as  the  most  important  duties  inci- 
dent to  the  judicial  office."  In  this  powerful  delinea. 
tion  of  what  a  charge  to  a  Jury  ought  to  be,  who  is  not 
reminded  of  the  clear  and  luminous  order;  of  the  strong 
and  satisfactory  discriminations;  and  the  admirablit  com- 
bination of  facts  and  circumstances,  with  which  Judge 
Washington  discharged  this  most  arduous  as  well  at 
most  important  duty  of  the  judicial  office? 

I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  this  author  which  he 
sustains  by  authority,  thus  at  large,  because  I  think 
them  replete  with  good  sense  and  practical  ability;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  following  them  that  the  trial  by  Jury 
will  be  attended  by  invaluable  advantages  which  belong 
to  it.  It  is  a  solecism  to  say  that  a  court  may  set  aside 
the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it 
be  contrary  to  evidence;  and  yet  that  is  an  invasion  of 
the  right  of  the  Jury  over  the  facts,  if  the  court  should 
present  to  them  their  views  of  the  evidence  to  prevent 
the  error  instead  of  correcting  it.  In  the  case  in  ques- 
tion no  instance  has  been  pointed  out  in  which  the 
court  exceeded  or  even  filled  the  space  allowed.  The 
evidence  given  on  the  trial  was  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  points  to  be  considered  and  decided,  but  its  effect 
was  left  fully  and  without  prejudice  to  the  Jury.  The 
witnesses  were  named,  and  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  which  might  detract  from  or  give  weight  to  their 
testimony,  but  their  credibility,  positive  and  compara- 
tive, was  distinctly  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Jury.  Finally,  the  allegation  of  the  exception, that  the 
"charge  of  the  court  was  such  as  to  take  away  the 
question  of  fact  from  the  Jury"  has  not  been  supported 
by  any  reference  to  the  charge,  or  any  part  of  it,  foquid 
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in  the  notes  of  the  Judge,  or  in  those  of  any  of  the 
counsel,  nor  by  the  recollection  of  either  of  any  fact  so 
taken  from  the  Jury. 

The  8th  error.  "Because  the  court  remarked  that 
it  was  extraordinary,  that  Kirby,  Beard  &.  Kirby,  should 
have  examined  Boughton,  a  man  in  their  own  em- 
ploy." If  any  such  remark  had  been  made  by  the 
court,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  reason  for  setting 
aside  a  verdict.  But  no  such  remark  was  made.  It 
was  said  that  it  was  extraordinary  they  had  not  examin- 
ed some  other  witnesses  on  the  question  of  market  va- 
lue, but  had  relied  upon  him,  especially  as  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  market  price  and  value  of  the  article, 
but  was  a  workman  or  manufacturer,  and  neither  a  buy- 
er nor  seller  of  the  article. 

The  9th  error.  "  Because  the  court  erred  in  saying, 
that  the  various  expressions  in  the  acts  of  Congress  upon 
the  subject  of  value,  and  the  computation  of  advalorem 
duties,  were  unimportant  in  the  case;  also  in  saying  that 
to  prove  the  value  in  London,  value  at  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  Warrington  could  be  a  guide." 

We  find  in  this  exception,  the  same  error  which  at- 
tends so  many  of  those  we  have  to  consider  in  this  case; 
that  is,  an  entire  mistake  of  what  was  said  by  the  court. 
I  will  transcribe  from  my  notes,  what  I  did  say  to  the 
Jury  on  this  subject,  "All  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  of  prices,  of  market  value,  or  fair  market 
value,  or  current  value,  or  actual  value,  is  to  bring  you 
to  the  same  conclusion,  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  you  are  trying:  Is  the  valuation  of  these  goods 
in  this  invoice  a  false  valuation  as  charged  in  the  infor- 
mation, which  is  the  offence  described  in  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1830,  on  which  this  information  is  founded? 
Were  these  goods  really  worth  more  in  the  London  mar- 
ket? Were  the  buying  and  selling  prices  higher  in  that 
market,  than  those  charged  in  this  invoice  at  the  time 
when  'this  invoice  was  made  up?  However  the  phra- 
ses may  vary  in  the  different  acts  of  Congress — current 
value — actual  value — or  market  value,  the  inquiry  with 
you  always  is — does  the  invoice  contain  a  true  valuation 
of  these  pins,  or  a  false  one?  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
law  is  important  on  this  issue,  only  as  it  may  assist  you 
in  answering  and  deciding  this  question.  Were  these 
pins,  or  similar  pins,  bought  and  sold  in  the  London 
market,  in  June,  1830,  at  these  prices?  Are  the  valu- 
ations of  this  invoice  true  or  false }"  I  see  no  error  in 
any  part  of  these  remarks  As  to  the  other  branch  of  this 
exception,  that  the  court  erred  in  saying  ' '  that  to  prove 
value  at  London,  valua  at  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Warrington,  could  be  a  guide," — the  Jury  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind  that  they  were  to  inquire  into 
and  decide  upon  the  value  at  London,  and  that  the  pri- 
ces and  value  at  the  other  places  mentioned,  of  which 
evidence  was  given  on  both  sides,  were  to  be  consider- 
ed by  them  only  as  auxiliary  to  that  purpose,  and  they 
might  make  it  so,  as  the  witness  had  stated  what  was 
the  ordinary  difference  of  prices  in  these  markets, 
when  any  existed. 

Some  illustrations  were  given  to  show  that  the  evi- 
dence was  not  to  be  confined  literally  to  the  time  and 
place  of  exportation,  or  it  would  tie  us  down  to  the  hour 
and  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  manufactory  or  ware- 
house stands. 

The  10th  error.  "Because  when  the  Jury  came  in, 
and  one  of  them  asked,  whether  in  making  up  his  opi- 
nion, he  was  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  his  own  pre- 
vious knowledge,  the  court  replied— "your  oath  is  to 
decide  according  to  the  evidence;  that  is  the  only  pro- 
per guide  to  your  decision." 

The  language  used  by  the  court  to  the  Jury  was  not 
precisely  that  stated  in  the  exception;  although  the  dif- 
ference may  not  be  important.  I  am  willing  to  give  my 
answer  its  full  and  fair  meaning,  such  as  was  probably 
understood  by  him.  It  certainly  was  not,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be,  a  prohibition  to  the  Juror,  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject;  to  his  giving  his 
verdict  onuny  ground,  or  for  any  reason  he  might  think 


proper,  on  his  own  responsibility.  But  is  was  a  strong 
intimation  by  the  court,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  render 
his  verdict  on,  and  according  to  the  evidence  given  in 
court  under  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  the  parties 
and  the  public;  and  not  to  disregard  such  evidence  in 
favor  of  his  private  knowledge  or  opinions,  derived  from 
more  uncertain  and  unsafe  sources.  It  would  have  been 
idle  in  the  court  to  attempt  to  prohibit  what  it  could 
not  prevent;  for  a  Juror  may  give  his  verdict  as  he  wills 
to  do,  and  no  body  has  a  right  to  question  him  for  his 
reasons.  All  the  court  can  do,  is  to  inform  him  of  what 
the  law  expects  and  his  duty  requires  of  him;  that  is, 
well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  submitted  to  him,  and  a 
true  verdict  to  give  according  to  the  evidence — and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  evidence  intended  by  the 
law  and  the  Juror's  oath,  is  the  evidence  openly  given 
on  the  trial  before  the  court;  certainly  this  is  the 
true  theory  of  the  open,  public,  trial  by  Jury,  by  wit- 
nesses, by  evidence,  in  presence  of  the  court,  of  the 
parties,  of  the  public,  with  the  benefit  of  cross  examina- 
tion; and  the  usefulness  and  safety  of  this  admirable 
mode  of  trial  will  be  greatly  imparled  if  Jurors  are  to 
understand  that  it  is  no  usurpation  of  power,  no  viola- 
tion of  their  duty,  when  they  get  secretly  together  in 
their  private  room,  to  put  aside  all  the  evidence  of  the 
cause  and  bring  together  as  the  foundation  of  their  ver- 
dict, all  the  opinions,  prejudices,  rumors  and  hearsays, 
which  they  may  call  their  previous  and  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  The  same  rule  must  be  applied 
to  criminal  as  to  civil  cases,  and  the  accused  can  never 
be  assured  of  safety,  although  the  whole  evidence  given 
in  his  presence  may  testify  his  innocence,  if  he  is  to  be 
tried  secretly,  by  other  evidence  in  the  Jury  room. 
These  principles  find  ample  support,  and  no  contradic- 
tion, from  every  authority  in  relation  to  them.  In  Tidd's 
Prac.  327— speaking  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  writ  of 
attaint  as  a  remedy  for  a  false  verdict,  it  is  fsaid  "there 
are  numberless  cases  of  false  verdicts  without  any  cor- 
ruption or  bad  intention  of  the  Jurymen.  They  may 
have  heard  too  much  of  the  matter  before  the  trial,  and 
imbibed  prejudices  without  knowing  it."  This  hear- 
say, and  these  prejudices,  are  precisely  what  a  Juror 
might  call  and  conceive  to  be  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject;  and  this  error  can  be  guarded  against  only 
by  excluding  them  as  far  as  practicable,  altogether 
from  the  mind  of  the  Juror,  and  referring  him  for 
his  verdict,  to  the  proper  and  legal  evidence  of  the 
case.  We  find,  every  where,  the  principle  sustained, 
that  every  thiiig  which  is  to  influence  the  verdictof  a  Jury 
should  be  openly  determined  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 
Thus  in  Hale  306 — "If  a  Jurymtn  have  a  piece  of  evi- 
dence in  his  pocket,  and  after  the  Jury  are  sworn  and 
gone  out  together,  he  showeth  it  to  them,  that  is  a  mis- 
demeanor in  the  Jury."  So  again—"  If  the  Jury  send 
for  a  witness  to  repeat  his  evidence  that  he  has  given 
openly  in  the  court,  it  will  avoid  a  verdict."     The  same 

law  is  stated  in  Metcalfv.  Dean.  Cro.  Eliz.  189.  Again 

"  If  the  Jury  after  their  departure  from  the  bar,  desire 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  a  witness  again,  they  may  be 
sent  for  into  court,  and  the  witness  may  be  heard  again 
openly,  when  the  court  or  parties  may  ask  what  ques- 
tions they  think  fit."  Salk.  405—"  If  a  Jury  give  a  ver- 
dict on  their  own  knowledge,  they  ought  to  tell  the 
court  so,  that  they  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses;  and  the 
fair  way  is  to  tell  the  court  before  they  are  sworn,  that 
they  have  evidence  to  give." 

In  the  case  before  as,  the  question  asked  by  the  Ju- 
ror, and  the  answer  given  by  the  court,  are  thus  stated 
on  my  notes.  They  were  read  at  the  time  to  the  Juror 
in  the  presence  of  the  counsel,  and  agreed  to  be  correct 
One  of  the  Jurors  asks—"  Whether  he  may  avail  him- 
self of  any  previous  knowledge  he  has  of  the  subject 
in  giving  his  verdict,  the  court  replied— that  the  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  the  oath  of  the  Juror  to  trv  the 
cause,  and  a  true  verdict  give,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence." 

I  think,  indeed,  (although  it  if  not  on  my  notes,)  that 
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the  evidence  of  a  cause,  is,  that  which  is  delivered  on 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  the  parties.  The 
question  was  suddenly  put  to  the  court,  and  immediate- 
ly answered,  as  I  now  think,  with  too  much  reserve; 
and  that  I  might,  and,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been 
more  decided  and  peremptory  in  my  instruction  to  the 
Juror,  to  disregard  his  private  knowledge,  and  to  ren- 
der his  verdict  solely  on  the  legal  and  open  testimony  of 
the  cause.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  not  only  by 
the  cases  already  referred  to,  but  by  others  I  shall  not 
now  notice.  When  a  remedy  for  a  false  verdict, 
or  one  contrary  to  evidence,  could  be  obtained  only 
by  attaining  the  Jury,  (a  very  severe  proceeding 
against  them)  every  presumption  or  possibility  was  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  support  the  verdict,  and  save  the 
Jury  from  a  judgment  of  attaint.  But  a  salutary  and 
reasonable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  law,  of  set- 
ting aside  verdicts,  since  the  practice  of  attainting  Ju- 
rors has  been  disused;  and  these  mistakes  are  corrected 
by  the  most  liberal  and  efficacious  remedy,  of  granting 
new  trials.  In  3  Bac.  Ah.  778,  speaking  of  attainting 
Jurors,  it  is  said,  "  But  to  attaint  them  for  finding  con- 
trary to  evidence  is  not  so  easy,  because  they  may  have 
evidence  of  their  own  cognizance  of  the  matter  before 
them,  or  they  may  find,  on  distrust  of  witnesses,  on  their 
own  proper  knowledge."  This  is  the  law  of  the  text, 
and  the  old  authorities  are  given  for  it;  but  in  a  note, 
it  is  thus  modified  and  corrected — "If  a  Jury  give  a  ver- 
dict on  their  own  knowledge,  they  ought  to  tell  the 
court  so,  that  they  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses,  and  the 
fair  way  is  to  tell  the  court,  before  they  are  sworn,  that 
they  have  evidence  to  give."  The  case  in  Salkekl, 
already  referred  to,  is  here  cited.  The  modern  doc- 
trine is  more  explicitly  stated  by  Starkie,  (1  Evid:  405, 
•'Neither  Judge  nor  Juror  can  notice  facts  within  his 
private  knowledge,  he  ought  to  be  sworn  and  state  them 
as  a  witness."  A  note  informs  us  that  the  law  was  form- 
erly otherwise,  and  cites  Plowd.  83. — Partridge  vs. 
Strange.  The  ancient  doctrine  was  founded,  :ts  I  have 
said,  on  the  law  of  attaints.  "  The  note  proceeds, 
"But  this  doctrine  was  again  gradually  exploded  when 
attaints  began  to  be  disused,  and  new  trials  introduced 
in  their  stead.  It  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  grounds 
on  which  new  trials  are  every  day  awarded,  viz.  that 
the  verdict  was  given  without,  or  contrary  to  evidence." 
In  the  same  volume,  448 — "It  is  now  perfectly  settled 
that  a  Juror  cannot  give  a  verdict  founded  on  his  own 
private  knowledge;  for  it  could  not  be  known  whether 
the  verdict  was  according  to  or  against  evidence:  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  private  grounds  of  belief  might 
not  amount  to  legal  evidence.  •  •  •  If  such  evi- 
dence were  to  be  privately  given  by  one  Juror  to  the 
rest,  it  would  want  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  the  Ju- 
ror would  not  be  subject  to  cross-eximination.  If  there- 
fore a  Juror  know  any  fact  in  a  trial  material  to  the  is- 
sue, he  ought  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  is  liable  to 
be  cross-examined,  and  if  he  privately  state  such  fact, 
it  will  be  ground  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial."  In  3 
Bl.  Com.  372.5.  the  doctrines  and  reasons  of  Starkie 
are  recongnized  as  the  l..w  of  this  day.  If  such  be 
the  law,  there  was  no  error  in  the  answer  given  by  the 
court  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Juror,  at  least,  none  of 
which  the  claimant  can  complain.  The  court  might 
have  been  more  explicit  and  direct  in  cautioning  the 
Juror  against  making  up  his  verdict  on  his  previous  or 
personal  knowledge. 

The  11th  and  last  Error  is  a  most  striking  misconcep- 
tion of  the  court,  viz:  "The  court  intimated  to  "the  Ju- 
ror, who  made  the  foregoing  inquiry,  that  unanimity 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  come  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellows." 

There  is  a  mistake  in  every  part  of  this  allegation. 
The  remark  which  the  court  did  make,  was  addres- 
sed to  the  whole  Jury,  and  not  to  any  particular  Juror. 
It  arose  on  an  occasion,  having  no  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  as  above  by  the  Juror;  nor  according  to  my 
recollection,  was  it  At  the  time  when  that  question  was 


!  put  to  the  court;  for  the  Jury  came  in  more  than  once 
i  before  they  gave  their  verdict.  On  one  of  these  visits 
|  to  the  court  (subsequent  as  I  think,  to  that  on  which  the 
question  was  asked,  but  this  is  not  material,)  one  of  the 
Jurors  expressed  himself  with  much  impatience,  and  in 
very  strong  terms,  of  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  his  fel- 
lows, alluding  as  I  supposed,  to  the  only  Juror  who  had 
,  made  the  inquiry  of  the  court.  It  was  then  that  I  re- 
[  marked  that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  twelve 
j  men  would  at  once  agree  upon  any  subject  of  any  diffi- 
!  culty,  and  that,  it  was  a  duty  they  owed  to  each  other  to 
j  exercise  patience  and  perseverance  in  their  discussions; 
I  to  listen  calmly  to  one  another,  and  truly  endeavour  to 
j  come  at  last  to  the  same  opinion. 

I  In  making  this  laborious  examination  of  these  reasons 
j  for  anew  trial,  I  have  been  governed,  as  may  be  seen, 
;  not  by  the  difficulties  I  found  in  them,  but  by  my  res- 
'  pect  for  the  counsel  who  has  considered  and  treated 
them  as  matters  of  importance. 

The  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be 
granted  is  discharged. 
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Thursday,  June  28,  1 882. 

SELECT  COUNCIL — A  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Jesse  Tobbet,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Sanitary  Committee. 

Mr.  Pettit,  presented  the  annexed  communication, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  held  6th  mo.  26th,  1832,  it 
was 

"Ordered  that  William  W.  Fisher  and  Roberts  Vaux, 
be  appointed  to  apply  to  the  councils  of  Philadelphia, 
to  ascertain  whether  permission  will  be  given  to  the 
managers  to  erect  a  temporary  wooden  building  on  one 
of  the  lots  belonging  to  the  Hospital,  in  the  event  of  the 
city's  being  visited  by  the  epidemic  cholera,  for  the 
accommodation  of  surgical  and  other  patients  not  af- 
flicted with  that  malady,  which  it  may  nevertheless  be 
improper  and  unsafe  to  admit  into  any  of  the  apart- 
ments now  used  by  the  patients  of  the  institution." 
From  the  minutes, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  Secretary. 

A  printed  report  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  was  received  and  Kid  on  the  table. 

Several  petitions  were  presented  and  referred  to  the 
paving  committee. 

Mr.  Neff,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  communication  of  J.  Livezey,  made 
the  following  report  and  resolution  which  were  agreed 
to. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  4th  inst.,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  communication  from  John  Livezey, 
praying  councils  to  sell  to  him  the  lot  adjoining  Race 
street  wharf — Report, 

That  they  have  viewed  the  premises,  and  are  of  opin- 
ion that  said  lot  is  so  connected  with  the  wharf,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  sold  at  present;  therefore  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pettit,  read  in  his  place  the  following  ordinance 
which  was  laid  on  the  tabic. 

An  ordinance  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  in  Select  and  Common  Council  as- 
sembled, That  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary wooden  building  on  one  of  the  lots  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  institution,  within  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, should  the  city  be  visited  by  epidemic  cholera, 
for  the  accommodation  of  surgical  and  other  patients 
not  afflicted  with  that  malady,  when  itmay  neyerthe- 
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less  be  improper  and  unsafe  to  admit  into  any  of  the 
apartments  now  used  by  the  patients  of  the  institution; 
provided,  however,  that  any  buildingso  erected  shall  be 
removed  by  said  managers  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  after  the  occasion  for  which  this  authority  is  grant- 
ed, shall  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  so  much  of  any  ordinance 
as  is  hereby  altered,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  Groves,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  im- 
prove the  Girard  lands,  made  the  annexed  report, 
which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  sundry  improve- 
ments on  the  lands  in  Schuylkill  county,  bequeathed  to 
the  corporation  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  report: 

That  agreeably  to  their  appointment  they  have  had  a 
conference  with  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Gi- 
rard's  Bank  relative  to  the  funds  which  may  be  wanted 
for  that  purpose,  and  were  informed  that  the  board  of 
trustees  had  consulted  their  attorney  on  the  subject  of 
improvements  contemplated  by  Mr.  Girard  on  those 
lands,  and  according-  to  whose  opinion  they  were  not 
authorized  to  procure  or  advance  the  funds  required, 
and  referred  your  committee  to  his  executors.  How 
far  that  opinion  may  be  considered  as  applying  to  the 
resolution  adopted  by  councils,  your  committee  are  not 
disposed  to  inquire,  nor  did  they  consider  themselves 
justified  by  their  instructions  to  call  upon  the  executors, 
and  further  solicit  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a 
temporary  control  and  management  of  the  funds,  which 
must  come  eventually  into  the  possession  of  th  e  corpo- 
ration. They  consider  that  such  solicitations  would  not 
comport  with  the  dignity  and  respect  due  to  the  city 
authorities,  which  they  were  in  duty  bound  as  its  agents 
to  sustain. 

Your  committee  cannot  close  this  report  without 
expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  that  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Girard  should  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  suspending  all  the  contracts 
and  directions  made  by  him  for  the  improvements  of  a 
property  which  they  know  he  so  anxiously  desired  to 
have  accomplished,  without  consulting  the  city  author- 
ities to  whom  those  lands  and  also  the  residuary  funds 
were  bequeathed. 

As  this  estate  cannot  be  made  productive  without  the 
improvements  directed  by  councils  and  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Girard's  designs,  your  committee  recommend, 
that  the  funds  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object  may 
be  advanced  by  councils,  and  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his 
order  in  favor  of  the  committee  for  such  sums  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required  (not  exceeding  eight 
thousand  dollars)  to  be  applied  by  them  towards  im- 
proving the  estate  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard  in  Schuyl- 
kill county,  and  that  the  same  be  charged  to  the  Girard 
fund. 

Mr.  Pettit,  offered  the  following  ordinance  relative 
to  Messrs.  M.  and  S.  N.  Lewis,  which  was  read  and 
land  on  the  table. 

A  supplement  to  an  ordinance  entitled  "An  Ordi- 
nance to  prevent  the  construction  of  wooden  and  brick 
paned  buildings  and  for  preventing  the  extension  of 
injuries  from  fire,"  passed  on  the  eighth  day  of  June 
1832. 

Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Select  and  Common  Councils  as- 
sembled, That  the  ordinance  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  or  construed  as  extending 
to  any  wooden,  framed,  brick  paned  or  other  building 
whereof  the  walls  are  not  composed  wholly  of  incom- 
bustible materials  erected  or  constructed  within  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  in  that 
part  of  the  city  which  lies  west  of  Broad  street,  where 
the  erection  or  construction  thereof  had  actually  com- 
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menced,  or  where  materials  had  been  actually  prepared 
expressly  for  the  same,  at  the  date  of  the  said  ordi- 
nance. 

The  resolution  relative  to  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Washington  Monument,  which  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Common  Council,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  petition  of  the 
gold  and  silver  artificers  was  also  laid  on  the  table. 

The  ordinance  which  was  passed  by  the  Common 
Council  relative  to  the  masonic  hall,  was  referred  to  a 
joint  committee  of  two  members  of  each  council,  and 
Messrs.  Groves,  and  Toland,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Select  Council. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Baker   presented  the 
annexed  petition  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  respectfully  show- 
eth,  That  refuse  water  from  the  Gas  Works,  at  the  ma- 
sonic hall,  is  at  present  carried  through  the  public  gut- 
ters, along  Lodge  alley  and  Seventh  street,  to  the  open- 
ing into  the  common  sewer  in  Seventh  above  Chesnut. 
The  smell  arising  from  it,  although  in  no  respect  of  an 
unwholesome  nature  has  been  complained  of,  by  those 
who  reside  in  that  neighborhood.  From  the  present 
situation  of  the  works,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discharge 
a  large  quantity  of  this  water  in  a  short  time  and  your 
memorialists  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
masonic  hall,  are  desirous  of  doing  so  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  incommode  the  neighborhood,  and  which 
will  hereafter  secure  them  from  any  such  inconvenience 
for  the  future. 

Your  memorialists  would  therefore  on  behalf  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  respectfully  request, 
That  permission  be  granted  to  them  to  lay  down  iron 
pipes  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter,  from  the 
Gas  Works  along  Lodge  alley  to  the  common  sewer  in 
Seventh  street,  and  to  make  an  opening  into  the  same, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  said  works. 
The  whole  to  be  done  at  their  expense,  and  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  city  authorities. 

Mr.  Bakeiv  read  the  following  ordinance  in  his  place, 
relative  to  it,  which  was  passed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. 

An  ordinance  granting  permission  to  carry  the  water 
from  the  Gas  Works  at  the  masonic  hall  into  the  com- 
mon sewer  in  Seventh  street. 

Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  Select  and  Common  Councils  assembled, 
That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  permitted  at  their  own  "expense,  to  lay  down 
iron  pipes  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter  from 
their  Gas  Works  along  Lodge  alley  to  the  common 
sewer  in  Delaware  street,  and  to  make  an  opening  into 
the  said  sewer,  to  carry  oft"  the  water  from  the  said 
works,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
city  commissioners.  Provided,  however,  that  the  per- 
mission may  be  recalled  by  Councils  whenever  they 
may  deem  the  same  expedient. 

Mr.  Hoon,  presented  the  following  communication 
from  the  committee  for  erecting  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  Common  Coumcil. 

To  the  members  of  Select  Council. 

Gentlemen, — "At  a  meeting  of  committee  on  the 
Washington  Monument  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  application  be  forthwith  made  to  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  per- 
mission to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  on  die  ground  assigned  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Councils,  on  the  4th  of  July  instant." 

Signed.         TIIOS.  SPARKS,  Chairman. 

Attest— Geo.  W.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hood  presented  a  communication  from  Capt. 
Whiklen,  on  renewal  of  his  lease  of  Race  street  wharf. 
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Mr.  Hood  presented  a  petition  praying-  that  the 
drays  may  be  removed  from  the  corner  of  Third  and  | 
Market  street,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Markets. 

Mr.  Maybehry  presented  a  petition  relative,  to  the 
gutters  and  curb  stones  in  Front  street,  above  Market 
street,  which  was  referred  to  the  Paving-  committee, 
with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Fhitz  presented  the  annexed  petition  of  Mr.  Na- 
than Bunker,  which  was  referred  to  the  paving  com- 
mittee in  conjunction  with  the  city  solicitor. 
To  the  Select  and  common  council  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 
The  memorial  of  Nathan  Bunker,  respectfully  show- 
eth,  That  he  is  the  owner  of  two  lots  of  ground  situate 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Locust  and  Washington 
streets,  one  of  them  seventeen  feet  and  the  other  twen- 
ty-one feet  three  inches  in  front  on  Washington  street, 
by  eighty-two  feet  six  inches  in  depth  to  an  alley.  That 
on  these  lots  are  at  present  erected  two  frame  buildings 
on  Washington  street,  and  a  small  brick  building  and  an 
old  frame  on  Locust  street. 

Your  memorialist  intends  taking  away  these  buildings 
and  putting  up  substantial  brick  buildings  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  them.  Before,  however,  proceeding 
with  his  plan,  he  has  deemed  it  proper  to  submit  the 
case  to  your  honorable  bodies,  in  order  that  you  may 
take  such  order  thereon  as  the  public  interest  may  be 
deemed  to  require. 

These  lots  are  a  part  of  the  eastern  part  of  two  city 
lots,  Nos.  1617  and  1616  sold  by  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  patented 
to  Francis  Gurney. 

The  southern  lot  No.  1617  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  forty  foot  street  called  Locust  street  running  from 
Delaware  8th  street  eastward,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously laid  out  by  the  supreme  executive  council  as  a 
street  of  that  width.  Your  memorialist,  and  those  un- 
der whom  he  claims,  have  purchased  and  held  by  this 
description,  and  this  boundary,  and  the  present  build- 
ings are  located  accordingly. 

Your  memorialist  is  informed, however,  tha  hinder  an 
ordinance  passed  the  9th  May,  1804,  and  several  sup 
plements  thereto  a  survey  was  made  by  Heading  How 
ell  of  alj  the  principal  unpaved  streets  between  Dela 
ware  5th  street  and  the  river  Schuylkill,  which  by  a 
subsequent  ordinance  has  been  made" the  rule  by  which 
the  city  surveyors  ar.e  to  be  governed — on  this  map  or 
survey  Mr.  Howell  has  without  any  authority  whatever 
marked  this  part  of  Locust  street  as  fifty  feet  wide, 
which  would  take  off  four  feet  of  your  memorialist's 
southern  front  and  so  much  of  his  present  buildings  and 
reduce  his  whole  front  on  Washington  street  to  34  feet 
3  inches. 

Your  memorialist  is  still,  however,  the  owner  of  this 
strip  of  four  feet  and  he  is  advised  that  he  has  the  same 
right  to  build  on  it  as  on  the  remainder  of  his  ground, 
but  he  is  unwilling  to  do  so,  before  submitting  the  mat- 
ter to  the  councils  of  the  city,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  adopt  such  measures  in  relation  to  it  as  may  advance 
the  interest  of  the  public  without  injury  to  the  just 
rights  of  your  memorialist. 

N.  BUNKER. 
Mr.  Ltn^tAN,  as  chairman  of  the  committep  of  the 
poor  tax,  made  the  annexed  report,  which  was  read  and 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  "Directors  of  the  Poor  Tax"  met  according  to 
law  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  last,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  "Guardians  of  the  Poor''  several  subse- 
quent times  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  tax  for  the  "re- 
lief, support  and  employment,"  of  the  poor  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Estimates  and  explanations  were  submitted 
by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  requiring  about  139,000 
dollars;  and  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  person- 
al and  dog  tax  would  yield  but  $12,289  81-100  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  for  the  balance  by  fixing  the 


rate  at  34  cents  upon  every  hundred  dollars  of  real  es- 
tate as  valued  by  the  assessor,  which  has  accordingly 
been  done,  and  the  following  is  the  result  is  each  dis- 
trict and  ward. 


Amount  of 
property  as 
assessed  in 


Dog9. 


Personal 
and 


Total. 


the  diff'rnt 

wards  and  late. 
Districts. 

5th  ward  N.  L.     667,914  103  50  299  45  2673  93 

556,736  77  00  205  55  2176  37 

540,442  78  50  255  80  2172  01 

442,854  68  50  236  85  1811  13 

458,920  80  00  200  80  1841  56 

728,681  59  00  247  05  2783  23 

642,790  32  50  127  05  2346  16 

634,041  133  00  130  60  2419  59 

630,159  218  00  394  54  2755  02 

W.  Kensington,  640,720  179  00  423  40  2781  50 

Penn  township,  874,885  224  50  153  90  3350  84 

1st  ward  S.  Gd.  1163,178  103  00  432  50  4490  33 

2d    do.     do.       839,178  47  50  169  59  3070  64 

3d    do.     do.       540,250  69  00  118  75  2024  63 


4th  do.  do. 
3d  do.  do. 
6th  do.  do. 
7th  do.  do. 
1st  do.  do. 
2d  do.  do. 
Uncorp'd  do. 
E.  Kensington, 


Dock  ward, 

2080,793 

42  50    408  75    7226  96 

Locust      do. 

1805,466 

1&6  00    458  98    6703  64 

Middle       do. 

1551,795 

50  00    265  86    5591  94 

Chesnut     do. 

3261,297 

41  50    301  54  11,431  46 

Up.  Del.  do. 

1276,220 

53  00    390  30    4782  49 
74  50    345  35    3396  41 

N.  Ml'y    do. 

875,423 

South        do. 

1813,900 

38  00    300  80  6505  94 

Cedar        do. 

833,907 

125  00    267  50  3227  73 

Walnut     do. 

2165,776 

21  50    230  62  7615  81 

Lr.  Del.     do. 

1629,014 

46  50    466  35  6051  16 

S.  Muly.    do. 

1214,137 

74  00    364  70  4567  48 

High  st.     do. 

3266,947 

34  00  376  70  11,518  37 

North        do. 

1831,353 

38  00   415  96    6680  80 

Pine          do. 

1142,885 

21  50    297  00   4204  36 

N.  Market  do. 

1067,744 

73  00  366  52    4069  82 

E.  South wark 

,  1327,699 

135  00  451  05    5100  38 

W.  Southwarl 

,1039,114 
1,218  amour 

158  00  510  00    4200  92 

$37,54 

t  assessed 

Dog  tax, 

- 

82606  00 

Personal  tax, 

9613  80 

Total  tax  on  real  estate,  personal  and 

dogs,  $139,871  70 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  being 
the  grand  total  of  poor  tax.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
East  and  West  Kensington  pay,  §5533  52 

Penn  township,       -  -  3350  84 

Spring  Garden,  1st,  2d  and  3d  wards,         9335   60 
Northern  Liberties,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6th") 
and  7th  wards,  15,804  49  \ 

Unincorporated,  2419  59 '_ 

East  and  West  Southwark, 

And  the  city  pays, 


18,224  02 


9301  29 
$93,873  37 


N.  B.  As  the  poor  tax  has  increased  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  know,  that 
$17,500  of  the  above  is  to  pay  interest  for  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  towards  the  erection 
of  the  New  Alms  house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Schuylkill,  and  as  the  building  progresses,  a  much  larg- 
er sum  willbe  wanted  annually  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Hood  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  the  gold  and  silver  artificers, 
made  the  annexed  report  and  resolution  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communi- 
cation and  accompanying  medal,  &c.  beg  leave  to  re- 
port, That  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  medal  presented 
by  the  gold  and  silver  artificers,  and  which  was  struck 
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off  by  them  during  the  Centennial  Anniversary,  and 
designed  to  be  placed  in  the  corner  stone  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  should  be  attended  to,  they  therefore 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  said  medal  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  corner  stone  to  be  laid  in  Washington  Square, 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a 
late  town  meeting  on  that  subject,  and  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  Committee  on  the  Washington  Monument  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  permitted  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of, 
and  commence  the  said  monument  in  Washington 
Square,  on  the  4th  July  next,  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  on  that  square. 

Mr.  Bakeb,  as  chairman  of  the  paving  committee 
made  several  reports  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopt- 
ed, among  which  arc  the  following. 

The  paving  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  pe- 
tition of  a  number  of  citizens  requesting  Broad  street  to 
be  paved,  report, 

That  they  have  examined  said  street,  and  are  of  opin- 
ion it  would  not  be  prudent  to  have  the  same  paved 
now,  as  the  rail  road  will  be  laid  in  the  spring;  it  can 
then  be  done  to  greater  advantage,  although  if  it  were 
not  for  that  circumstance  they  would  recommend  it  done 
at  this  time. 

The  paving  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  pe- 
tition of  a  number  of  persons  requesting  Lawson  street 
to  be  paved,  report, 

That  Lawson  street  having  been  laid  out  a  short  time 
since,  is  not-one  that  comes  within  the  law,  directing  the 
city  corporation,  to  have  the  same  paved  at  public  ex- 
pense, but  the  owners  of  property  adjoining  are  bound 
to  have  the  same  paved  at  their  own  expense:  they  of- 
fer the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  city  commissioners  give  notice  to 
those  persons  owning  property  on  Lawson  street,  to 
have  the  same  paved  in  60  days  according  to  a  law  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  April  23,  1829. 

The  paving  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  pe- 
tition of  a  number  of  persons  requesting  the  ends  of 
Perry  street  to  be  paved,  report, 

That  Perry  street  with  the  exception  of  about  120 
feet  at  each  end  was  paved  in  the  year  1830,  but  the 
parts  that  are  now  petitioned  for,  were  not  at  that  time 
opened;  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  as  the  street 
Is  now  opened  the  same  should  be  paved. 

Mr.  Moss  called  up  for  consideration  the  resolution 
attached  to  the  report  of  the  committee  relative  to  im- 
proving the  city  property  on  Schuylkill,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment — "and  shall  be  carried  into  effect, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  completion  of  one  store  and  one 
dock,"  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Select  Council. 


From   the   Smethport  Forester- 
M'KEAN  COUNTY,  PA. 


Sin, — Having  several  times  been  solicited  by  gentle- 
men both  in  this  county  and  elsewhere,'to  give  a  general 
description  of  the  face,  localities,  productions,  &c,  of 
this  part  of  our  State, — I  now  proceed,  reluctantly,  to 
use  my  efforts  in  gratifying  their  desires  in  that  respect; 
reluctant,  because  I  am  convinced  there  arc  many  other 
gentlemen  in  this  section  of  the  State,  possessing  much 
more  of  the  desired  information  and  better  qualified 
than  myself,  in  every  respect,  to  do  the  subject  justice: 
however,  if  I  should  succeed  in  breaking  the  ice,  per- 
haps others  better  qualified,  will  follow. 

O.  J.  HAMLIN. 

M'Kean  county  derives  its  name  from  our  venerated 
Governor  Thomas  M'Kf.an;  its  territory  is  computed 
at  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  being  forty  miles 
from  cast  to  west,  along  the  N.  York  state  line;  averag- 
ing about  30  miles  north  to  south,  and  containing  from 
8  to  900,000  acres  of  land.     Different  sections  of  the 


county  bear  quite  a  different  face.  The  division  of  the 
county  into  townships,  under  the  present  arrangement; 
(some  of  them  quite  large)  is  as  follows: — Keating,  in 
the  centre;  Ceres;  at  north;  Bradford  and  Condon,  in 
the  north-west;  Liberty,  in  the  east;  Sergeant,  Walker, 
Cooper,  and  Shippen,  at  the  south  and  south-east;  and 
Ogden,  in  tlie  south-west.  The  face  of  the  co\uitry 
generally  may  be  said  to  be  interspersed  with  hills  and 
valleys — the  land  marked  out  by  the  navigable  waters, 
tributary  streams,  and  brooks,  or,  as  they  are  familiarly 
called,  "soring  runs;"  the  kinds  of  timber,  more  or 
less  common  to  the  whole  country,  arc  White  Pine, 
Hemlock,  Beech,  Sugar,  and  Soft  Maple,  Birch,  Elm, 
White  and  Black  Ash,  Hickory,  Butternut,  Cherry, 
Oak,  Chesnut,  Basswood  or  Lynn,  and  some  Cedar. 
The  localities  of  timber  are,  upon  the  lands  adjoining 
the  Allegheny  river,  which  passes  through  the  town- 
ships of  Liberty,  and,  near  the  centre  of  Ceres — that 
part  of  Potatoe  creek  which  passes  through  the  eastern1 
part  of  Keating — the  Sinnamahoning,  which  runs 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Shippen — and  the  Tiinu- 
angwant,  which  passes  through  Bradford  and  empties 
into  the  Allegheny,  together  with  that  part  of  the  coun- 
ty which  borders  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Allegheny 
at  the  north-western  part  of  the  county;  on  the  flats 
or  intervals  along  those  streams,  AVhite  Pine,  Oak, 
Hickory,  Ash,  Elm,  Beech  and  Maple,  with  some  Hem- 
lock: the  hills  verging  those  streams,  from  the  intervals 
up  to  the  summits,  are  lined  with  a  great  share  of  White 
Pine  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  generally  remarked 
that  the  pine  on  the  side  hills  is  of  a  better  quality  than 
on  the  flats.  After  the  summit  of  the  hills  bordering 
on  those  streams,  are  gained,  and  along  the  small  streams 
which  feed  those  of  a  larger  character  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  timber  is  generally  Hemlock, Maple,  Beech, 
Ash,  Basswood.and  Cherry.  There  is  some  Pine  along 
the  small  streams,  but  little  on  the  upland.  The  flats 
or  interval  lands  along  the  principal  streams,  as  the  Al- 
legheny, Sinnamahoning,  Tunuangwant,  and  Potatoe 
creek,  extend  from  the  water  back  to  the  side  hills, from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half;  along  the  smaller 
streams,  as  Marvin  creek,  in  Keating;  Portage,  Branch- 
es of  the  Allegheny  and  Sinnamahoning,  in  Liberty 
and  Shippen;  West  creek  in  Shippen  and  Ogden;  Os- 
wego, in  Ceres;  and  Kansua,  in  Keating  and  Ogden, 
the  interval  is  not  so  extensive:  probably  the  valleys 
along  those  streams  are  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles, 
including  both  sides  of  the  streams.  The  general  de- 
nominations given  to  the  face  of  the  land  in  this  county 
are,  Interval,  Side-hill  and  Up-land;  of  which  the  two 
latter  arc  the  most  extensive. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the 
main  waters,  is  perforated  with  smaller  streams,  which 
extend  from  5  to  10,  and  even  15  milesintothe  interior; 
and  these  secondary-  streams  are  again  supported  by 
waters  which  descend  the  brooks  and  spring  runs;  so 
that  there  can  scarce  be  a  hundred  acres  of  land  calcu- 
lated for  a  farm,  which  is  not  well  watered,  either  bv 
a  main  stream  or  a  brook.  The  side  hills  are  a  gentle 
slope  from  two  to  five  degrees  elevation,  until  near  the 
summit,  when  they  become  steeper;  they  generally 
present  a  regular  surface,  a  very  few  being  stony-. 
When  the  summit  is  gained  it  is  common  to  find  unin- 
terrupted level  for  miles,  disturbed  only  by  here  and 
there  a  gentle  rolling  of  the  land,  or  a  spring  run; — this 
is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  western  part  of 
Keating  township,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette,  or  the 
Four  Corners— where  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  of  that  description — being  finely  timbered  open 
woods,  consisting  principally  of  hard  timber,  i.  e. 
Beech,  Maple,  Cherry,  &c. ;  also  in  the  middle  and 
western  part  of  Sergeant  and  Ogden  townships  there 
bodies  of  this  kind  of  land;  so  level  is  the  sur- 
face, ana  nd  thrift)  th<  timber,  and  the 
woods  so  open,  that  a  squirrel  may  he  seen  running 
from  40  to  60  rods  in  advance.  There  are  als  >  many 
such  lands  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county. 
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Soil. — The  great  body  of  soil  throughout  the  county 
is  a  soil  well  adapted  to  grazing,  or  the  productions  of 
hay  and  grass;  the  soil,  however,  differs  in  character. 
Along  the  main  streams,  the  soil  is  of  an  alluvial  quality, 
being  a  light  sandy  loam,  some  places  a  little  mixed  with 
the  clay  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain, 
such  as  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  &c. 
and  those  lands  also,  produce  good  clover  and  timothy 
grass.  They  arc  excellent  for  potatoes,  and  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  garden  stuffs.  The  side  hills  verging  on 
the  streams,  are  generally  a  light  mellow  common  loam, 
well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  culture,  grain  or  grass,  and 
most  kinds  of  esculent  roots  do  well  upon  those  soils; 
clover  and  timothy  grass  are  a  natural  and  almost  spon- 
taneous production.  Those  lands  bear  the  different 
kinds  of  grasses,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  quanti- 
ty proportioned  to  the  amount  improved,  are  not  sur- 
passed by  the  lands  in  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
The  uplands  are  nearly  of  a  similar  description  to  those 
of  the  side  hills,  and  the  productions  much  the  same. 

Climate — The  climate  in  this  part  of  our  state  is 
healthy  in  the  extreme;  the  waters  being  of  the  purest 
kind,  as  they  generally  originate  from  springs  flowing 
out  of  the  base  of  the  hills  or  breaking  out  of  the  low- 
lands; and  when  the  waters  collect  in  large  streams, 
they  have  a  gradual  and  uninterrupted  descent.  There 
are  none  of  what  are  termed  stagnant  waters,  from  the 
putrid  effluvia  of  which,  the  air  in  some  countries  be- 
comes contaminated,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
inhabitants  in  their  vicinity  are  subject  to  agues  and  fe- 
vers. When  dams  have  been  erected  across  streams  to 
gain  a  water  power  for  mills  and  machinery,  the  water 
flows  or  sets  back  to  some  distance,  forming  a  pond; 
but  so  pure  is  the  water  by  which  those  ponds  are  sup- 
plied, that  no  serious  effects  have  as  yet  resulted  from 
their  creation.  I  believe  some  dams  have  been'  raised 
across  the  Allegheny,  below  the  New  York  state  line, 
and  out  of  this  county,  where  the  natural  current  of  the 
water  has  but  little  descent,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  injurious  to  the  atmosphere  and  produced  some 
agues  in  that  vicinity;  but  I  have  never  known  any  such 
case  in  our  own  county. 

It  is  but  reasonable  that  the  county  should  be  healthy; 
because  it  i3  mostly  upland,  and  the  waters,  emanating 
from  clear  springs,  must  be  pure. 

There  is  no  disease  common  to  this  county,  that  is  not 
also  common  to  our  state  and  country  at  large;  and  some 
that  prevail  in  other  parts  are  scarcely  known  here;  as 
the  ague,  cholera  morbus,  and  those  diseases  usually 
prevalent  in  those  parts  were  there  are  stagnant  waters 
or  extensive  levels  of  land,  during  the  summer  months. 

■Roads. — At  the  early  period  of  the  first  settlements 
of  this  county,  great  difficulties  were  experienced  by 
those  whose  enterprise  led  them  to  undergo  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  a  new  country  life,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining good  farms  of  their  own.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  settling  a  new  country  is  the 
want  of  good  roads,  a  difficulty  which  our  legislature 
at  an  early  day,  made  liberal  provisions  to  remedy,  by 
applying  a  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  an- 
nual tax  levied  on  unseated  lands,  to  that  purpose.  This 
tax,  paid  by  the  land  holders,  has  been  the  main  reliance 
for  the  improvement  of  our  roads.  The  road  taxes  paid 
in  this  county,  has  usually  been  about  $2,700  per  an- 
num. This  sum  divided  among  the  several  townships, 
and  applied  upon  the  great  amount  of  roads, heretofore, 
in  many  instances,  passing  through  large  districts  of 
wilderness,  has  been  found  quite  inadequate  to  do  much 
towards  making  good  roads;  although  it  has  sufficed  to 
open  them  and  keep  them  passable.  On  laying  out  and 
making  the  first  leading  roads  in  this  county,  the  people 
laboured  under  great  inconveniences — the  want  of  a 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  county  prevented  the 
most  appropriate  grounds  from  being  selected  in  many 
cases.  This  difficulty  has  tended  to  make  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  at  the  present  day  mucli  more  expen- 
sive; because  it  is  frequently  found  necessary  to  change 


the  location  entirely;  consequently,  the  first  labour  in 
opening  the  road  becomes  totally  lost.  Another  diffi- 
culty was,  that  the  roads  were  to  be  opened  through 
extensive  tracts  of  unseated  lands;  hence  the  expense 
of  provisioning  workmen,  supporting  teams,  and  pre- 
paring, conveying,  and  repairing  tools,  was  very  great, 
so  that  the  same  amount  expended  in  this  way  would  do 
much  less  work  than  a  like  amount  laid  out  on  a  road 
through  a  settlement,  where  labour,  provisions,  &c. 
could  be  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Another 
reason  is,  that  when  the  county  was  an  entire  wilderness, 
it  could  not  be  known  through  what  part  of  the  county 
the  main  leading  roads  would  extend;  consequently, 
many  expensive  roads  were  laid  out,  aad  made  as  a 
matter  of  experiment,  which,  experience  has  proved  it 
more  prudent  to  abandon. 

The  East  and  West  state  road  leading  through  the 
Northern  tier  of  counties,  in  this  state;  enters  this  coun- 
ty at  the  east,  near  the  Canoe-place,  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  passes  through  Smethport,  the  county  seat  of  this 
county,  and  leaves  the  county  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kenzua  creek  at  its  junction  with  the  Allegheny.  Its 
distance  in  this  county  a  little  exceeds  forty  miles.  It 
was  authorized,  and  the  first  expense  of  opening  it  de- 
frayed by  the  state,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Judge  Otto,  one  of  our  present  Associate  Judges,  and 
one  of  our  early  settlers.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1816,  and  completed  in  1818.  At  present,  although 
the  road  is  passable,  yet  it  needs  much  improvement. 
Whenever  this  road  is  so  improved  as  to  become  a 
good  thoroughfare,  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  become  one 
of  the  first  importance.  It  is  known  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant tide  of  emigration  from  the  eastern  states  to  the 
west;  many  annually  pass  and  repass  from  the  east  to  the 
west  on  visits  to  their  relatives  settled  in  a  distant  land; 
it  is  also  known  by  experiment  that  the  Allegheny  river 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kenzua  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Alleghe- 
ny, near  the  western  termination  of  the  roadinthis  coun- 
ty. Now  if  a  line  of  steamboats  was  established  from 
Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  Kenzua,  and  the  east  and 
west  road  so  improved  as  to  allow  a  line  of  stages  to  be 
established,  (it  is  already  good  from  the  east  as  far  west 
as  Wellsborough,  in  Tioga  county,  Pa.)  it  being  settled 
that  this  is  the  most  direct  route  from  the  east,  west- 
ward; because  it  passes  through  the  state  in  nearly  a 
due  east  and  west  line  for  about  300  miles;  would  it  not 
naturally  follow,  that  emigrants  would  take  this  route  to 
Kenzua  by  land,  thence  down  the  Allegheny,  Ohio,  and 
Mississippi  by  water,  and  those  who  were  travelling  for 
pleasure  or  on  business,  return  that  way.  There  is  an- 
other idea  while  on  this  subject,  worthy  of  a  moment's 
time;  that  is,  that  Pittsburg  is  becoming  known  for  her 
extensive  manufactures  as  the  "Birmingham  of  the  west." 
Glass,  iron,  lead,  crude,  and  for  paints,  linseed  oil,  and 
salt  can  be  purchased  there  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  in 
any  other  place  to  which  this  part  of  our  state  trades. 
If  this  road  was  improved,  and  a  steamboat  navigation 
established,  those  articles  might  be  freighted  to  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  much  cheaper  than  in  any  other 
way:  it  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  important  road. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


Ccniocs  Geographical  Fact. — We  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  lump  of  coal  weighing  sixteen  ounces  was 
lately  discovered  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  a  solid  rock, 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  on  a  tract  of  coal  land  on  the 
Broad  Mountain,  known  as  the  Pott  and  Bannan  tract. 
The  rock  was  a  displaced  fragment  lying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  the 
Pottsville  and.  Danville  rail  road,  comprised  in  the  con- 
tract of  Messrs.  Neligh,  by  whom  the  discovery  was  made 
while  their  workmen  were  engaged  in  blasting.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  since 
the  rock  exhibited  no  trace  of  a  fissure  or  opening  where- 
by the  lump  might  have  been  introduced,  but  on  the  con- 
trary presented  the  appearance  of  uniform  solidity. 
Miner's  Journal. 
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From  the  Blairsville  Record. 

SKETCHES,  No.  VIII. 

Of  the  Life,  and  Military  and  Hunting  Adventures  of 

CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  BRADY. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  IX,  page  303.) 

Captain  Brady  had  returned  from  Sandusky,  per- 
haps a  week,  when  he  was  observed  one  evening  by 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Phouts,  sitting  in  a  solitary 
part  of  the  fort,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought. 
Phouts  approached  him  unregarded,  and  was  pained 
to  the  bottom  of  his  honest  heart  to  perceive,  that 
the  countenanceof  the  honoured  Captain  bore  traces 
of  deep  care,  and  even  melancholy.  He  accosted 
him,  however,  in  the  best  English  he  had,  and 
soothingly  said,  "  Gabtan  what  ails  you?"  Brady 
looked  at  him  for  a  short  time  without  speaking; 
then  resuming  his  usual  equanimity  replied,  "I 
have  been  thinking  about  the  red  skins,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  there  is  some  above  us  on  the  river.  I  have 
a  mind  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Now.  if  I  get  permission 
from  the  General  to  do  so,  will  you  go  along?" 
Phouts  was  a  stout  thick  Dutchman  of  uncommon 
strength  and  activity.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  woods.  When  Brady  had  ceased  speaking, 
Phouts  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  bringing  his 
heels  hard  down  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  emphasis, 
his  eyes  full  of  fire,  said,  "  By  dunder  and  lightnin, 
I  would  rather  go  mit  you,  Gabtan,  as  to  any  of  te 
finest  weddins  in  tis  country."  Brady  told  him  to 
keep  quiet  and  say  nothing  about  it,  as  no  man  in  the 
fort  must  know  any  thing  of  the  expedition  except 
General  Broadhead;  bidding  Phouts  call  at  his  tent 
in  an  hour.  He  then  went  to  the  General's  quarters, 
whom  he  found  reading.  After  the  usual  topics 
were  discussed,  Brady  proposed  for  consideration, 
his  project  of  ascending  the  Allegheny,  with  but  one 
man  in  company;  stating  his  reason  for  apprehending 
a  descent  from  that  quarter  by  the  Indians.  The 
General  gave  his  consent,  and  at  parting  took  him 
by  the  hand  in  a  friendly  maner,  advising  him  how 
to  proceed,  and  charging  him  particularly  to  be  care- 
ful of  his  own  life,  and  that  of  the  men  or  man  whom 
he  might  select  to  accompany  him;  so  affectionate 
were  the  General's  admonitions,  and  so  great  the 
emotion  he  displayed,  that  Brady  left  him  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  repaired  to  his  tent;  where  he  found 
Phouts  in  deep  conversation  with  one  of  his  fiet  In- 
dians. 

He  told  Phouts  his  success  with  the  General,  and 
that,  as  it  was  early  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  they 
must  get  ready  and  be  off  betimes. 

They  immediately  set  out  by  cleaning  their  guns, 
preparing  their  ammunition,  and  having  secured  a 
small  quantity  of  salt,  they  lay  down  together, 
and  slept  soundly  until  about  two  hours  before  day 
break.  Brady  awoke  first,  and  stirring  Phouts, 
each  took  down  the  "deadly  rifle,"  and  whilst  all 
but  the  sentinels  were  wrapt  in  sleep,  they  left  the 
little  fort,  and  in  a  short  time  found  themselves  deep 
buried  in  the  forest.  That  day  they  marched  through 
woods  never  traversed  by  either  of  them  before,  fol- 
lowing the  general  course  of  the  river,  they  reached 
a  small  creek*  that  put  in  from  the  Pittsburg  side; 
it  was  near  night  when  they  got  there;  and  having 
no  provision,  they  concluded  to  remain  there  all 
night. 

Phouts  struck  fire,  and  after  having  kindled  a  little, 
they  covered  it  up  with  leave  and  brush  to  keep  it  in. 
They  then  proceeded  up  the  creek  to  look  for  game. 
About  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  a  run 
comes  into  it,  upon  this  run  was  a  lick  apparently 
much  frequented  by  deer.  They  placed  themselves 
in  readiness,  and  in  a  short  time  two  deer  came  in. 


Phouts  shot  one,  which  they  skinned  and  carried 
over  to  their  fire,  and  during  the  night  jerked  great 
part  of  it.  In  the  morning  they  took  what  they 
could  carry  of  jerk,  and  hung  the  remainder  on  a 
small  tree  in  the  skin,  intending,  if  they  were  spared 
to  return,  to  call  for  it  on  their  way  homeward. 

Next  morning  they  started  early,  and  travelled 
hard  all  day;  near  evening  they  espied  a  number  of 
crows  hovering  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  near  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Brady  told  Phouts  that  there 
were  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  else  the  men 
who  were  expected  from  Susquehanna  at  Pittsburg, 
were  there  encamped,  or  had  beer,  some  time  be- 
fore. 

Phouts  was  anxious  to  go  down  and  see,  but  Brady 
forbade  him;  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  "we  must 
secrete  ourselves  till  after  night,  when  fires  will  be 
made  by  them,  be  they  whom  they  may."  Accord- 
ingly they  hid  themselves  amongst  fallen  timber, 
and  remained  so  till  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  But 
even  then  they  could  see  no  fire.  Brady  concluded 
that  there  must  be  a  hill  or  thick  woods  between  him 
and  where  the  crows  were  seen,  and  decided  on 
leaving  his  hiding  place  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Phouts 
accompanied  him.  They  walked  with  the  utmost 
caution  down  towards  the  river  bank,  and  had  went 
about  two  hundred  yards,  when  they  observed  the 
twinkling  of  a  fire,  at  some  distance  on  their  right. 
They  at  first  thought  the  river  made  a  very  short 
bend,  but  on  proceeding  further,  they  discovered 
that  it  was  a  fork  or  bank  of  the  river,  probably  the 
Kiskeminetas.  Brady  desired  Phouts  to  stay  where 
he  was,  intending  to  go  himself  to  the  fire,  and  see 
who  was  there;  but  Phouts  refused,  saying,  "no, by 
George  I  vill  see  too."  They  approached  the  fire 
together,  but  with  the  utmost  care;  and  from  appear- 
ances, judged  it  to  be  an  Indian  encampment,  much 
too  large  to  be  attacked  by  them. 

Having  resolved  to  ascerts.in  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  the  Captain  of  the  spies  and  his  brave  com- 
rade went  close  to  the  fire;  and  discovered  an  old 
Indian  sitting  beside  a  tree  near  the  fire;  either 
mending  or  making  a  pair  of  moccasins. 

KISKEMINETAS. 


PUBLIC  MEETING. 


•  Probably  Puckety  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegheny, 
at  Logan'a  Ferry. 


Wyoming  Massacre. 

A  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  who  lost  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances, in  the  Wyoming  Massacre,  and  other  citizens 
of  Luzerne  county,  convened  at  the  housej  of  Major 
O.  Helme,  in  Kingston,  on  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1832,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in 
that  disastrous  conflict. 

Gen.  Wm.  Ross  was  appointed  chairman,  and 
Charles  D.  Shoemaker,  secretary. 

The  chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
when,  on  motion,  the  following  persons  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  resolutions. 

John  Carey,  Col.  Benj.  Dorrance,  Rev.  Benj.  Bid- 
lack,  Col.  Ransom,  Calvin  Wadhams,  John  Gore, 
Sen.  Anderson  Dana,  Sen.  Joseph  Wright,  and  Benj. 
Reynolds,  Esq. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  committee  reported  the 
following  resolutions,  which,  after  being  read,  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  feci  an  indebtedness  of 
gratitude  to  those  heroes  who  so  bravely  went  forth 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  3d  of  July,  1778,  in  defence 
of  Wyoming  Valley,  and  whose  lives  were  so  inhu- 
manly destroyed  by  the  British  Indians  and  Tories 
on  that  memorable  day. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us,  and 
upon  every  citizen  of  the  Valley,  to  unite  in  contri- 
buting to  rear  a  memento  of  their  services  and  patn- 
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otism,  as  a  testimony  of  the  veneration  and  respect 
the  present  inhabitants  entertain  for  the  memory  of 
those  deceased  patriots,  and  to  point  to  succeeding 
generations  the  spot  once  hallowed  by  their  blood, 
and  rendered  sacred  bv  their  slumbering  dust. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  and  practi- 
cable to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  those 
illustrious  dead,  and  that  we  respectfully  ask  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  Valley  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  accomplish 
the  object,  the  present  season. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  citizens  of  the  Val- 
ley to  meet  at  the  house  of  F.  Gay,  in  Kingston,  on 
the  3d  day  of  July  next,  at  10  o'clock,  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  thought  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  the  erection  of  a  monument. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  our  fellow  citizens  to 
unite  with  us  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
remains  of  those  patriots  on  that  day,  it  being  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  of  their  massacre,  by  visiting  the 
spot  where  rest  their  ashes. 

On  motion — Resolved,  That  Col.  Benj.  Dorrance, 
Calvin  Wadhams,  Anderson  Dana,  Sen.  Lazarus 
Denison,  David  Scott,  and  George  M.  Hollenback, 
constitute  a  committee  to  confer  with  Fisher  Gay, 
and  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  he  will  dispose 
of  half  an  acre  of  ground,  including  the  burial  place 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  superintendence, 
be  appointed,  to  arrange  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
that  they  be  requested  to  procure  a  suitable  person 
to  deliver  an  address  at  the  Kingston  meeting-house 
on  that  day. —  Wyoming  Herald. 

"A  list  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  were  slain  by  the 
Indians  and  Tories  in  a  battle  at  Westmoreland,  July 
3d,  1778." — Taken  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  late 
Col.  John  Franklin. 

FIELD  OFFICERS. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Dorrance,  Maj.  John  Garret, 

CAPTAINS. 

Robert  Durkee.Dethick  Hewitt,  Aholiab  Buck,  Wm. 
M'Carragan,  Lazarus  Stewart,  Samuel  Ransom,  James 
Bidlack,  Jr.  Asaph  Whittlesy,  Rezin  Geer,  James  Wig- 
ton. 

I.IEPTENANTS. 

James  Wells,  Paren  Ross,  Flavius  Waterman,  Aaron 
Gaylord,  Lazarus  Stewart,  Jr.  Timothy  Pierce,  Asa 
Stephens,  Elihu  Shoemaker,  Amos  Atherton,  Stoddard 
Boen. 

ENSIGNS.' 

Asa  Gore,  Wm.  White,  Titus  Hinman,  Silas  Gore, 
Jeremiah  Bigford. 

NON-COMMISSIONED,   AND  PRITATES. 

Christopher  Avery,  Esq.,  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.,  Da- 
rius Spafford,  Peter  Wheeler,  Samuel  Carey,  Jonathan 
Weeks,  Bartholomew  Weeks,  Philip  Weeks,  A.  Bene- 
dict, Jabez  Beers,  Joseph  Ogden,  Joseph  Jennings, 
Eleazar  Sprague,  ■  Mickleman,  Jeremiah  Ross,  Jr., 
Elihu  Waters,  Samuel  Cole,  Thomas  Fuller,  Elias  Bigs 
bee,  John  Williams,  Elisha  Fish,  Samuel  Hutchinson, 
Joseph  Crooker,  Thomas  Brown,  Amos  Bullock,  Asa 
Bullock,  Abel  Palmer, Dutchman,  Joseph  Sta- 
ples, Jabez.DaiTing,  Aaron  Start,  Daniel  Start,  Samuel 
Crooker,  David  Bigsbee,  Levi  Dunn,  Wm.  Cofferin, 
n  Staples,  Joseph  Shaw,  John  Ward,  John  Van- 
wie,  Daniel  Carr,  Elias  Roberts,  Timothy  Rose,  Wm. 
Buck,  Joel  Church,  John  Wilson,  Levi  Hicks,  Joseph 
Carey,  George  Gore,  John  Murphy,  Ozias  Yale,  Ste- 
phen Whiting,  John  Pierce,  Nero  Matthewson,  James 
Divine,  Thomas  Foxen,  Henry  Bush,  George  Downing, 
James  Lock,  Wm.  Crooks,  Joseph  Budd,  Benjamin 
Hatch,  Silas  Core,  William  Lawrence,  Levi  Spencer, 
Nathaniel  Howard,  Josiah  Spencer,  Elijah  Inman,  Wm. 
Dunn,  John  Brown,  Francis  Ledyard,  Henry  Pencil, 
NoahPetlebone,  Jr.,  James  Hopkins,  Jamuel  Jackson, 
Elisha  Richards,   Denthorn,  Daniel  Lawrence, 


John  Cortright,  Wm.  Parker,  John  Caldwell,  C.  Mc- 
Cartee,  Wm.  Woodringer,  Ichabod  Tultle,  Rufus  Wil- 
liams, Elihu  Williams,  Jr.,  John  Otis,  Jabez  Atherton, 
Abram  Vangorder,  Josiah  Cameron,  Silas  Hervy,  Job 
Marshall,  Nicholas  Manvel,  Parker  Willson,  Azebah 
Williams,  Joshua  Landon,  Henry  Johnson,  Silas  Parkes, 
Robert  Comstock,  Wm.  Hammon,  Eson  Wilcox,  Joseph 
Shaw,  Ab'm  Shaw,  John  Boyde,  Robert  M'Intire,  Ste- 
phen Fuller,  Coonrod  Lowe,  John  Finch,  Daniel  Finch, 
Rufus  Stevens,  Benjamin  Finch,  Enos  Brockway,  Con- 
stant Searles,  Elip'h  Follet,  Nailer  Swede,  Isaac  Camp- 
bell, Coonrod  Davenport,  James  Cosrin.  Andrew  Mil- 
lard, James  Stevenson,  Robert  Jameson,  Christopher 
Cortright,  C.  Fitchet,  John  Franklin,  Jinks  Corey,  Ru- 
fus Corey,  Anson  Corey,  Samuel  Bigford,  John  Hutch- 
ins,  Lip'h  Hibbard,  James  Spencer,  Israel  Inman, 

Reynolds,  Abel  Celey,  — —  Ackke.  —Susquelianna 
Register. 


Correspondence  of  the  Advocate  and  Journa  I. 
Connellsville,  Fayette  Co.  Pa.,  June  1832. 

Dear  Sir — The  little  town  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
from  whence  I  wrote  you  last,  is  on  the  Pittsburgh 
turnpike,  and  contains  from  four  to  five  hundred  in- 
habitants. There  are  many  mechanics,  but  no  ma- 
nufacturers. Here  I  left  the  Pittsburgh  road,  and 
crossed  the  country  in  a  southerly  direction,  ten 
miles,  to  the  flourishing  village  of  Connellsville.  It 
is  situate  on  the  Youghiogheny  river, a  precipitous  and 
fretful  stream,  -with  falls  and  rapids  too  numerous 
and  formidable  to  admit  of  steamboat  navigation. 
It  is,  however,  navigable  for  boats  during  most  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  growing  place,  and  bids  fair  in  time  to 
become  important  as  a  manufacturing  town.  The 
southwestern  side,  opposite,  is  called  New  Haven; 
they  are  too  intimately  connected  in  every  relation 
to  be  separated,  and  the  little  that  I  have  to  say  per- 
tains to  them  equally.  A  toll  bridge  but  lately  con- 
nected the  two  places.  It  was  swept  away  by  the 
ice  during  a  flood  Jin  the  spring  of  1831,  and  is  now 
being  rebuilt  in  a  more  stable  and  permanent  style. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths, paper  and  iron, 
is  already  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tre- 
vor, Foster  &  Co.  have  a  woollen  factory  of  300  spin- 
dles, thirteen  looms,  and  employ  forty  hands.  They 
consume,  annually,  25,000  lbs.  of  wool,  which  is 
made  into  broad  cloths  and  satinets.  Joseph  Trevor 
&  Co.  have  a  paper  mill.  They  manufacture  wri- 
ting, printing  and  wrapping  paper.  They  consume 
80,000  lbs.  of  stock,  employ  thirty  hands,  and  makes 
annually,  about  3000  reams.  Gebhart,  Norton  and 
Kurtz,  also  have  a  paper  mill,  and  consume  about 
75,000  lbs.  of  stock.  They  give  constant  employ- 
ment to  thirty  hands,  and  they  also  make  3000  reams 
of  the  same  description  of  paper.  I  had  but  an  im- 
perfect notion,  till  lately,  of  the  value  and  great  im- 
portance of,  and  amount  of  labor  and  materials  used 
in,  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Besides  the  rags,  they 
use  scalps  of  glue,  tallow,  lard,  alum,  twine,  indigo, 
vitriol,  soap,  wood,  Sec.  Sec.  •-* 

Iron,  however,  is  the  most  important  item  in  the 
scale  ot  their  manufactures — within  half  a  mile  of 
the  town,  J.  P.  Gibson  owns  Mount  Etna  Furnace, 
where  he  employs  twenty-five  hands,  and  produces 
250  tons  of  iron  yearly.  Three  miles  off,  Jacob 
Murphy  has  a  forge,  calculated  to  produce  from  800 
to  1000  tons — at  the  present  time  he  only  makes  about 
200  tons.  At  the  distance  of  6  miles,  Knox,  Milten- 
berger  5c  Co.  have  a  forge,  called  Little  Falls,  which 
produces  in  bars  and  blooms  about  1000  tons.  The 
New  Laurel  Works  are  eight  miles  off,  and  belong 
to  James  Paull  &  Sons,  who  employ  forty  hands,  and 
make  500  tons.  The  Fayette  Furnace  is  nine  miles 
oft",  and  belongs  to  J.  &  G.  Rogers,  who  employ  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  hands,  and  produce  in  pigs  and 
castings,  about  500  tons.     There  are  besides,  these 
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many  other  blast  furnaces  in  excellent  situations,  and 
which  will  soon  be  resuscitated. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river  there  are  about  700  in- 
habitants, one  baptist,  one  episcopal,  and  two  me- 
thodist  churches.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  hill,  and  directly  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Yougtiiogheny.  The  hills  abound  with  coal;  it 
is  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  town  at  three  cents  a 
bushel.  A  gentleman  who  owns  a  coal  mine  just  by, 
had  been  in  the  practice  of  having  a  supply  always 
ready  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  which  he  sold  at 
one  and  a  half  cents,  but  he  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue this  system,  as  many  loaded  their  carts  and 
wagons,  and  forgot  to  account  for  it.  The  idea  is 
not  that  they  were  dishonest,  but  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  caused  perfect  indifference.  At  all  events, 
he  finds  it  more  profitable  to  let  them  dig  their  own 
supplies  at  a  cent  the  bushel. 

Before  the  revolution  Gen,  Washington  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  this  neighborhood.  He  had  a  friend, 
Col.  Crawford,  who  resided  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  town,  and  to  whom  his  visits  were  paid.  The 
house  is  in  sight,  where  the  great  man,  in  his  earlier 
days.partook  of  his  friend's  hospitality,  and  joined  in 
the  dance.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Col.  Crawford  is 
still  living,  and  who  was  often  Washington's  partner 
at  the  balls.  Col.  Crawford  was  taken  by  the  Indi- 
ans and  burnt  at  the  stake ! 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  all  the  hills  in  strata  of 
about  ten  feet  thick,  and  extends  beyond  any  investi- 
gation as  yet.  Some  notion  of  the  abundance  of  these 
beds,  can  be  formed,  by  the  fact,  that  a  rod  produces 
1000  bushels,  and  leaves  as  much  more  for  pillars 
and  roofing,  which  is  equal  to  160,000  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  usual  price  of  coal  is  one  cent  a  bushel. 
Haifa  cent  is  a  fair  price  for  digging  it. 

Palpable  evidence  of  great  destruction  of  coal,  by 
fire,  is  visible  in  many  places  among  the  hills,  before 
the  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  That  the  pits 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  natives,  either  by  design  or 
by  accident,  there' is  but  little  doubt;  that  the  burn- 
ing continued  till  the  banks  fell  in  and  smothered  the 
fire,  is  the  most  rational  way,  I  think,  of  accounting 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  burning. 


CHOLERA. 
Office  ofthe  Board  of  Health, 
Erie,  June  26,  1832,  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  Board  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  known  to  the 
public,  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  at  the  public 
works,  and  subjoin  the  statement  of  Drs.  Perkins, 
Johns,  and  Ewing.  Our  village  remains  healthy, 
and  the  public  may  rest  assured,  should  the  Cholera 
or  any  malignant  disease  appear  among  us,  it  shall 
immediately  be  communicated  to  the  public.  The 
Board  feel  it  their  duty  to  caution  the  public  not  to 
give  credence  or  currency  to  the  many  vague  reports 
that  are  put  in  circulation:  they  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  public  mind,  without  any  possible  good  re- 
sulting from  it.  The  Board  are  in  daily  correspon- 
cence  with  the  Board  of  Health  at  Buffalo,  and  will 
communicate  promptly  any  intelligence  they  may  re- 
ceive. 

WH,  JOHNS, 
JOHN  H.    WALKER, 
GEORGE  SKLDEN. 
JOS.    M.   STERKETT. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

Erie,  June  26,  1  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  board  met  at  the  call  of  the  Health  physician, 
who  visited  the  steam  boat  on  her  arrival,  and   re- 
ports all  in  health — but  reports  a  woman  sick  on  the 
public  works,  with  a  disease  which  he  thinks  resem- 


bles  the  Asiatic  cholera.  Whereupon  Dr.  Johns 
was  requested  to  visit  her,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Ewing,  and  request  the  other  physicians  of  the  bo- 
rough to  accompany  them. 

Erie,  June  26,  1832. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  request,  the  under- 
signed proceeded  to  the  Pier,  with  the  intention  of 
examining  thoroughly  the  case  of  disease  reported 
by  Dr.  Ewing,  as  one  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
Asiatic  cholera.  When  we  arrived.at  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  we  found  the  patient  evidently  in  the 
last  stage  of  lite,  and  apparently,  from  the  disease  in 
question .  The  subject  was  a  female  about  sixty-two, 
whose  husband  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  on  their 
passage  in  the  ship  Albion,  Capt.  Dugan,  from  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  to  Quebec,  at  which  place,  the  vessel 
arrived  on  the  2d  of  June.  On  the  4th  they  arrived 
in  Montreal,  and,  remaining  there  until  the  night  of 
the  9th,  they  proceeded  to  La  Chine,  which  place 
they  left  on  the  14th,  and  arrived  in  our  harbor,  on 
the  night  of  the  22d,  via  Buffalo,  in  the  steam  boat 
Superior,  when  she  discovered  no  symptoms  of  ill 
health,  nor  did  she  manifest  any  trace  of  disease,  un- 
til about  one  o'clock  yesterday,  when,  as  was  related 
to  us  by  her  friends  who  were  present,  the  first  symp  - 
toms,  excepting  a  slight  giddiness,  were  vomiting, 
purging,  violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  abdo- 
men; the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  particularly 
the  hands  and  feet;  writhing  of  the  body,  and  great 
weakness — these  were  almost  simultaneous  in  their 
accession,  and  with  varying  severity,  returned  at  in- 
tervals, and  continued,  with  immense  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  power,  increasing  coldness  and  lividity  of 
the  extremities,  till  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  Dr.  Ewing  unexpectedly  saw  her;  she  was 
still  writhing  in  torture  now  somewhat  diminished, 
from  exhaustion  and  collapse;  only  partially  sensible, 
and  just  able  to  swallow. 

This,  with  an  already  ghastly  and  livid  counte- 
nance, with  livid  colour  ofthe  limbs,  and  increasing 
coldness,  was  the  situation  in  which  he  found  her, 
and  in  which  he  administered  opium,  and  prescribed 
such  other  means  for  allaying  pain  and  spasms,  sus- 
pending inordinate  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
arresting  the  dreadful  progress  to  debility,  as  at  the 
time  where  within  his  reach.  From  this  time,  the 
pains,  spasms,  vomiting,  and  purging,  abated;  but 
the  disease  progressed,  and  increasing  weakness,  in- 
sensibility, and  diminution  of  vital  heat,  soon  brought 
her  to  the  state  of  overwhelming  prostration,  in 
which  we  saw  her  at  about  two  in  the  morning,  and 
in  two  hours  after  which  she  expired.  When  we 
arrived  and  first  saw  her,  at  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, there  was  a  total  insensibility  to  all  external  ob- 
jects, and  an  oblivion,  to  all  appearance,  ofthe  men- 
tal powers.  The  countenance  was  exceedingly  sunk, 
the  features  sharp  and  ghastly,  the  eyes  had  wholly- 
lost  their  lustre,  were  glassy,  and  half  open,  were 
fixed  in  their  sockets,  and  the  lids  slightly  moisten- 
ed, as  if  with  tears.  There  was  the  last  degree  of 
prostration,  and  she  lay  motionless,  stretched' on  her 
back,  with  no  other  indications  of  pain  than  a  slight 
spasm  here  and  there  in  the  legs  and  feet.  There 
was  no  perceptible  fetor/or  odor  of  any  kind  about 
her  person,  or  in  the  room.  The  fiesh  felt  peculiarly 
dead,  and  when  pinched  or  pressed  together,  would 
scarcely  retract.  The  respiration  was  pretty  lice, 
though  a  very  little  laboring  could  be  observed' in  the 
motions  ofthe  chest,  and  the  air  as  it  passed  from  the 
lungs,  was  evidently  cool.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist 
was  not  perceptible.  The  matter  ejected  from  the 
stomach  was  thin, and  might  not  unaptly  be  compared 
to  water  Very  slightly  coloured  as  with  chalk;  a  si- 
milar fluid  formed  the  mass  of  the  dejections  from 
the  bowels. 

So  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  we  give  it  as 
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our  opinion,  that  the  case  was  Asiatic  or  spasmodic 
cholera.  C.  S.  PERKINS, 

WM.  JOHNS, 
A.  EWING. 

Post-mortem  examination. — Ten  hours  after  death 
Drs.  Johns  and  Ewing,  examined  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Hunter,  on  the  peninsula  where  she  died.  On  expos- 
ing the  body  a  distinct  protuberance  of  the  parieties 
of  the  abdomen,  in  the  umbilical  region,  presented, 
■which  upon  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  air. 
Slight  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum — the  small 
intestines  much  inflamed — no  inflammation  of  the 
larger  intestines — the  colon  much  distended  with 
air — nothing  peculiar  in  the  gall  bladder — the  urina- 
ry bladder  entirely  empty  and  contracted — the  sto- 
mach was  inflamed,  and  contained  a  fluid  resembling 
that  discharged  previous  to  death — the  blood  was 
fluid  and  black.  Want  of  time,  and  circumstances 
not  under  our  control,  prevented  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination. 

From  the  Erie  Gazette. 
The  cases  that  have  occurred,  are  all  confined  to  one 
family  of  emigrants,  none  of  which  have  been  allowed 
to  come  into  the  borough.  The  family  arrived  at  the 
pier  on  Friday  night  of  last  week,  on  board  of  the 
steamboat  Superior — one  of  the  girls  being  at  that  time 
sick,  though  not  then  decided  to  be  of  cholera,  they 
were  ordered  by  our  health  officer  to  remain  on  the 
pier,  until  it  should  be  conclusively  evident  that  there 
was  no  danger  in  permitting  them  to  land.  On  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  mother  of  the  girl  was  attacked  by 
cholera  and  died  in  about  thirteen  hours.  The  rest  of 
the  family  were  then  sent  to  a  hospital  about  a  mile 
from  the  borough,  and  near  half  a  mile  from  any  other 
habitation.  Here  the  girl  alluded  to  was  attacked 
with  the  cholera  on  "Wednesday,  and  died  Thursday 
morning,  at  which  time  the  remaining  girl  in  the  family 
was  attacked,  as  reported  by  the  Board  of  Health. 
These  are  all  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  this  vicin- 
ity, or  that  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  Board  of 
Health.  From  these  cases,  no  danger  is  apprehended 
by  our  citizens,  even  though  the  disease  may  be  con- 
tagious, as  some  persons  have  imagined.  The  borough 
is  very  healthy. — Erie  Gazette. 

Reading,  June  30. 

Our  highly  esteemed  and  enterprising  fellow-citizen, 
General  George  D.  B.  Keim  and  party,  returned  to  this 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  after  an  absence  of 
'21  days.  Their  journey  going,  terminated  amid  the 
waters  of  Pine  Creek,  about  forty  miles  from  where  it 
empties  into  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah  ri- 
ver. The  novelty  of  the  voyage  to  this  port  is  worthy 
of  note,  both  as  regards  enterprise  and  genius.  On  the 
bank  of  that  highly  interesting  stream,  the  General 
caused  to  be  constructed  three  canoes,  each  44  feet 
long.  Upon  these  were  built  a  commodious  house,  and 
safely  launched  in  the  limpid  stream.  After  being  well 
found  in  sea  stores  for  the  voyage  and  ably  commanded, 
the  signal  for  all  hands  to  repair  on  board  was  given.and 
this  unique  bark  glided  unruffled  upon  the  bosom  of  its 
destined  element. 

They  followed  the  course  of  the  Susquehanna,  until 
they  reached  Middlctown.wherc  they  entered  the  Union 
Canal  and  landed  at  Kcim's  Basin, in  the  Schuylkill,  hav- 
ing performed  a  voyage  of  nearly  300  miles.  The  gen- 
tlemen speak  with  great  pleasure  of  the  many  civilities 
received  from  the  principal  inhabitants  along  the  route. 
Upon  discharging  cargo,  amongst  game  and  other  curi- 
ositics.a  cask  containing  two  thousand  andsixty  TUOUT, 
well  cured,  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  many  spec- 
tators, the  trophies  of  their  piscatorial  amusements. 

They  represent  Lycoming  county  as  abounding  in 
iron  ore,  (several  specimens  of  which  we  saw,)  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  pine  and  other  timber  not  to  be  surpassed 


in  quantity  and  quality  in  any  section  of  the  state.  The 
resources  of  Lycoming  and  Tioga  counties  are  too  little 
known  to  the  capitalist  and  emigrant;  or  purchases  in, 
and  migrations  to,  the  western  states  would  be  withheld 
until  the  features  of  this  beautiful  and  picturesque  coun- 
try, with  its  thousand  purling  rills  and  brooks  were  more 
closely  examined. 

The  state  improvements  will  open  a  cheap  and  certain 
market  for  all  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products  of 
the  soil. 

WEST  CHESTER  RAIL-ROAD. 

West  Chester,  July  4. 
A  handsome  pleasure  Car  has  been  delivered  and 
commenced  operating  from  the  borough  about  three 
miles  towards  thePenn.  rail-road.  Within  the  car  are 
four  seats,  and  the  width  of  the  car  permits  the  accom- 
modation conveniently  of  about  five  persons  on  each 
seat  The  seat  for  the  driver,  is  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  there  being  one  at  each  end,  both  of  which  are  al- 
ternately front  seats,  nearly  thirty  persons  can  be  car- 
ried at  each  trip;  and  as  it  is  a  new  amusement  in  this 
section  of  the  commonwealth,  middle  age  and  youth, 
beaux  and  belles,  are  participating  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense in  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a  great  public  improve- 
ment. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
borough,  will  be  laid  this  day,(Tuesday,  July  3d)  at  5, 
P.  M.  The  clergymen  of  the  place  have  been  invited 
to  attend. 

COAL  TRADE— POTTSVILLE. 

Remarkable  Annual  Increase  in  Exportation. — 
The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  this  place  during  the 
last  season,  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  was  20,029 
tons.  The  amount  shipped  during  the  present  season 
up  to  the  same  period,  is  in  round  numbers  about  sixty 

T  HO  V  SAND  tons. 
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The  alarm  respecting  cholera,  has,  during  the 
week,  been  somewhat  increased  by  the  reported 
existence  of  that  disease  at  New  York,  Erie,  and  Pitts- 
burg. In  our  present  number,  will  be  found  a  report 
from  the  Board  of  Health  of  Erie.  From  later  accounts 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very  limited 
sphere — and  probably  has  entirely  subsided.  The  ru- 
mor of  its  being  at  Pittsburg,  seems  to  have  been  un- 
founded. Letter  have  been  addressed  to  the  Mayor,  by 
the  medical  gentlemen  sent  from  this  city  to  Canada: 
and  measures  are  still  in  progress  in  the  city,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  accommodation  of  the  afflicted. 


The  4th  instant  was  celebrated  by  military  parade, 
dinners,  kc.  as  usual.  Although  it  is  probable  much 
less  excess  was  practised  than  ordinarily  is  the  case, 
there  was  probably  sufficient  to  produce  some  sick- 
ness. 
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From  the  Smctbport  Forester. 

M'KE  AN  COUNTY,    PA. 

{Concluded  from  page  12.) 

ROADS. 

The  Milesburg  and  Smctbport  turnpike  road  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed 
at  the  session  of  1824-5,  and  commissioners  appointed 
to  obtain  subscriptions;  there  has  been  near  $15,000  of 
stock  taken  up  .by  individuals  on  the  whole  route.  The 
road  was  located  in  the  fall  of  1827;  it  commences  at 
the  north,  near  where  the  Allegheny  river  crosses  the 
state  line,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  pass- 
es through  Ceres  to  Smethport,  in  Keating'  township, 
running-  along  the  valleys  of  the  Allegheny  and  Potato 
creek;  from  Smethport  it  extends  south-westerly  along 
the  valley  of  Marvin  creek,  through  the  western  part 
of  Sergeant  township,  and  reaches  the  uplands  in  Ser- 
geant and  Og'den,  thence  into  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Jefferson  county,  through  that  county  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Clearfield  to  Milesburg,  in  Centre  county,  ter- 
minating within  two  miles  of  Bellefonte,  on  the  leading 
turnpike  through  Centre  county,  via  Harrisburg,  to 
Philadelphia.     The  whole  distance   of  the  turnpike  is 


forming  a  Connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  internal  im- 
provements, by  roads,  throughout  Our. slate. 

The  road,  called  the  Sinnamahoning  road,  leading 
from  Smethport  to  Dunnsburg,  Jersey  shore,  and  Wil- 
liamsport,  passes  from  Smethport  up  the  Potato  creek, 
through  what  is  called  the  Norwich  settlement;  crosses 
the  summit  between  Potato  creek  and  North  creek,  or 
branch  of  the  Driftwood  branch  of  the  Sinnamahoning) 
and  thence  down  the  Sinnamahoning-  to  Lycoming 
county.  This  road  has  been  gradually  improving  in 
this  county  for  several  years.  Should  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal  be  completed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  creek,  near  Dunnsburg,  in  Lycoming  county, 
and  this  road  made  good,  merchandize  may  then  be 
transported  from  Philadelphia  to  this  county  by  much 
less  land  carriage  than  by  any  other  route;  being  20  or 
30  miles  less  distance  from  our  county  seat,  than  to  the 
Erie  canal,  whence  most  of  our  goods  are  now  brought. 

There  is  a  variety  of  other  roads,  intersecting  those 
above-mentioned,  in  different  parts  of  the  county;  as 
the  road  from  the  Olean  road  up  the  Oswego,  through 
the  eastern  part  of  Ceres  township  to  the  Jersey  shore 
turnpike  at  Coudersport.  On  this  route  there  is  now 
a  weekly  stage  from  Jersey  shore  to  Olean  N.  Y.     The 


about  120  miles;  it  extends  in  this  county,  through  the  road  from  Smethport  through  Tunuangwant  settlement, 
lands  of  John  Keating,  Esq.  and  Co.,  the  estate  of  the  in  Bradford  township,  to  Corydon  township,  in  the. 
late  Wm.  Bingham,  Esq.,  B.  B.  Cooper,  Messrs.  Rich-  north- western  part  of  this  county.  Also  from  the  Al- 
ards  and  Jones,  and  Jacob  Ridgeway,  Esq.  There  I  legheny  bridge  to  Tunuangwant.  Both  these  roads 
are  some  lands  yet  for  sale  on  the  turnpike,  on  the  Keat- |  pass  through  large  bodies  of  excellent  land;  the 
ing  and  Bingham  tracts,  though  it  is  mostly  settled,  j  Kittaning  road  passing  through  the  western  part  of  the 
Those  of  Messrs.  Richards  and  Jones  are  but  just  being  county  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  and  crossing  the 
opened  for  sale  and  will  afford  lands  on  or  .contiguous  j  state  road  at  Lafayette  corners,  about  12  miles  from 
to  the  turnpike,  for  an  extensive  settlement,  as  also  i  Smethport.  This  road  passes  through  large  bodies  of 
those  of  Mr.  Ridgeway.  At  the  session  of  our  Legis-  excellent  upland.  It  leads  directly  from  Kittaning,  Pa., 
lature  for  1827-8  an  appropriation  was  obtained  for  this  I  to  Olean,  N.  Y.  and  when  put  in  a  good  condition  will 
turnpike  of  $20,000,  being  §166  66  per  each  mile  of  i  be  very  useful  to  the  lumbering  interest  in  this  section 
the  road.  This  appropriation  together  with  the  indi-  j  of  country,  on  their  return  from  market.  There  are 
vidual  subscriptions,  (which  are  yearly  increasing)  it  is 
confidently  believed,  will  in  a  few  years  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  whole  road.  Among  the  individual  sub- 
scribers towards  this  section  of  the  road,  the  county  of 
M'Kean,  by  the  commissioners,  J.  Ridgeway,  Esq.  and 
Messrs.  Richards  and  Jones,  have  been  very  liberal. 

There  was  not  much  done  at  working  the  road  until 
1829;  there  is  now  completed  the  whole  distance  from 
the  New  York  State  line  to  Smethport,  and  about  four 
miles  beyond,  being  in  all  21  miles;  which  part  of  the 
turnpike  is  now  in  good  passable  order;  and  it  is  re- 


several  township  roads  intersecting  the  road  from  the 
Tunuangwant;  also  several  roads  from  Clermontville  or 
the  Ridgeway  farms,  to  the  turnpike  and  Potato  creek 
road. 

As  new  settlements  are  formed  our  roads  are  yearly 
laid  out,  and  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  contemplated  to  make  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  state  road  from  Smethport  east  to.  the  Ca- 
noe-place this  season. 

One  thing  is  truly  remarkable,  and  highly  satisfactory 
in  relation  to  the  roads  through  this  county;  it  is,  that 
markablc  that  for  the  whole  distance,  there  is  not  a  hill  !  almost  all  of  them  are  located  along  the  vallevs  of  the 
presenting  any  impediment  to  a  loaded  team.  Opera-  ;  streams;  so  that  our  roads  present  the  most  level  sur- 
tions  are  about  commencing  to  continue  the  progress  of  \  face  of  any  county  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the 
the  road  through  this,  as  well  as  the  other  counties  !  state.     There  is  scarce  any  part  of  the  county  but  what 


through  which  it  passes. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  J. 
Colegrove,  who  represented  this  county  in  the  state  Le- 
gislature when  the  turnpike  appropriation  was  obtain- 
ed, for  his  attention  to  our  interests  in  that  body,  as 
well  as  to  the  enlightened  Legislature,  who  extended  to 
us  a  helping  hand  in  time  of  need. 

This  turnpike  will  present  a  good  thoroughfare  from 


is,  or  can  be  accommodated  with  roads,  without  passing 
over  hills  of  any  magnitude.  The  only  serious  one 
that  now  exists,  is  from  Potato  creek  over  to  the  Alle- 
gheny, at  the  Canoe-place;  but  this  it  is  expected  will 
be  totally  obviated  during  the  ensuing  summer. 

Good  roads  would  ensure  us  a  rapid  settlement  of  our 
county;  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  our  lands  are  a  suf- 
ficient inducement,  were    our  roads   comparatively   as 


the  lakes  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  south;  alike  benefi-  '  good  as  our  lands.     It  is  confidently  hoped  that  our  Le 
cial  to  the  cartel-,  the  drover,  and  the  traveller;  besides  j  gislature  will  consider  the  justice  and  propriety  of  our 
being  of  almost  inestimable  benefit  to  every  citizen  of  '  claims,  and  grant  a  reasonable  appropriation  to  < 
""".n  county,  a3  well  as  *-  ' 
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through  the  state  are  receiving1  the  benefits  of  vast  in- 
ternal improvements  by  canals,  and  otherwise,  and  ex- 
periencing the  privilege  of  having  thousands  of  public 
money  expended  among  them;  the  count}'  of  M'Kcan, 
cont  ining  nearly  as  great  a  territory  of  good  land  as 
any  other  in  the  state,  yearly  contributes  to  support  the 
burthen  of  taxation,  to  discharge  the  interest  on  the  ca- 
nal loans,  with  scarcely  any  benefit  even  remotely  re- 
sulting to  her  from  the  system.  This,  however,  her  citi- 
zens would  do  cheerfully,  if  the}'  could  receive  some 
reasonable  assistance  in  rendering  her  internal  commu- 
nication good,  by  improving  their  roads.  This  county 
ha.s  been  for  years  nearly  insulated  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  shut  out  from  foreign  communications, 
by  that  insurmountable  barrier,  our  rugged  roads. 
Since  the  light  of  internal  improvement,  by  bettering 
our  roads  first  dawned  upon  us,  in  the  shape  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  our  turnpike,  public  spirit  has  been 
awakened,  and  our  yet  slender  population  have  sub- 
scribed more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  public 
money  already  expended  for  that  object.  Should  the 
Legislature  ever  be  induced  to  yield  us  an  appropria- 
tion, there  is  not  probably  an  object  of  more  general 
and  public  utility  to  this  county  and  state,  than  an  ap- 
propriation to  this  road. 

STREAMS. 

The  Allegheny  river,  so  far  as  it  extends  in  this 
county,  is  navigable  for  descending  craft;  large  quanti- 
ties oflumber,  such  as  boards,  scantling,  joists,  timber, 
and  shingles,  are  annually  taken  down  this  river, 
through  this  county,  to  market,  at  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 
and  Cincinnati.  The  experiment  has  been  made  of  as- 
cending navigation;  keel  boats  have  frequently  ascend- 
ed, loaded,  as  far  as  Olcan — as  also  in  the  spring  of  1829, 
a  steamboat  ascended  as  far  as  that  place;  and  the  opi- 
nion of  watermen  acquainted  with  the  Allegheny  concur, 
that  there  is  sufficient  water  for  a  steamboat  to  ascend  in- 
to this  county,  and,  in  a  good  stage  of  water,  by  way  of 
Potatoe  creek,  to  Smethport — it  has  its  origin  in  the 
county  of  Potter,  from  seven  to  ten  miles  east  of  Coud- 
ersport;  it  comes  from  several  small  spring  runs,  taking 
their  course  from  the  uplands,  and  constantly  increas- 
ing from  small  tributary  streams.  The  summit  between 
the  Allegheny  and  Pine  creek  (a  tributary  steam  of  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna)  isa  hill  aboutahalf  or 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  over,  and  150  feet  high.  The 
streams  were  small  where  they  run  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  at  the  summit.  The  descent  of  the  streams  near 
the  summit,  is  considerable;  but  the  Allegheny  after  it 
enters  this  county,  descends  very  smoothly,  and  pre- 
sents an  entire  even  surface,  with  scarce  a  ripple,  and 
no  falls  or  rocky  shoal. 

The  portage  branch  of  the  Allegheny,  empties  into 
the  main  stream  from  the  south  at  the  Canoe-place.  It 
is  a  fine  gentle  stream,  with  good  land  bordering  on  it. 
It  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  summit  hill,  dividing 
that  branch  from  the  Portage  branch  of  the  Sinnamaho- 
ning.  These  brandies  head  in  springs  near  together, 
and  I  believe  the  waters  of  them  have  been  brought  to- 
gether by  a  ditch  between  the  two  springs.  The  sum- 
mit is  some  hundred  feet  above  the  main  levels  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Sinnamahoning,  the  streams  having  con- 
siderable descent. 

The  main  Driftwood  branch  of  the  Sinnamahoning  is 
navigable,  descending  for  rafts  and  timber;  considera- 
able  lumber  is  sent  down  thisstream. 

The  Tunuangwant  is  one  of  the  handsomest  streams 
in  this  county;  it  is  a  fine  smooth  stream  of  considera- 
ble size,  navigable  for  rafts  and  lumber  generally. 

The  Ken7.ua  and  Marvin  creeks  are  good  mill  streams; 
but  not  sufficiently  large  for  navigation. 

MILLS  AND  MANl:FACTCJUNn   rill VILEfiES. 

The  streams  generally,  in  this  country, are  well  calcu- 
lated for  mills,  and  to  propel  machinerj  for  manufacto- 
ries of  almost  every  description.  One  thing  remarka- 
ble, and  common  to  all  the  streams,  is  that  since  they 


are  fed  and  supported  by  springs,  and  that  in  greit  num- 
bers, they  hold  out  a  good  supply  of  water,  generally 
the  whole  season.  There  arc  about  forty  saw-mills  in 
operation  in  this  county,  several  grist-mills,  a  carding 
machine,  clothing  works,  &c.  There  is  scarce  a  body 
of  land  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  county,  but  what 
is  provided  with  a  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  car- 
ry mills  of  almost  every  description. 

METALS,    MINERALS,   &C 

Iron  ore  has  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the 
county — it  is  said  to  be  extensive,  and  of  a  superior 
quality;  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  there  are  large  bo- 
dies of  it  in  the  county,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  iron 
might  be  profitably  carried  on  by  capitalists  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  funds  in  that 
kind  of  businesss. 

Several  banks  of  stone  coal,  of  the  bituminous  kind, 
have  been  found,  and  ascertained  to  be  of  a  superior 
quality;  it  is  used  by  most  of  the  smiths  here,  and  has 
even  been  transported  in  sleighs  to  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  is  found  in  layers,  and  increases  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  or  vein  as  is  extends  into  the  earth — 
mining  it  is  as  yet  only  experimental.  The  bank  from 
which  it  is  now  taken,  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
grows  deeper  the  more  it  is  opened.  The  bank  is  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Smethport,  and  six  miles  from  the 
turnpike,  on  lands  now,  or  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Ridgeway,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  believed  that  there 
are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  that  vicinity. 

Last  season,  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced 
by  a  Mr.  Allen,  Rice  &  Co.  at  a  salt  spring  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Sergeant  township,  in  this  county.  The 
operations  were  found  quite  favorable,  and  large  boiling 
works  erected.  Salt  was  made  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  the  water  found  to  bear  a  good  per  cent.  This 
year  arrangements  have  been  made  to  continue  the  ope- 
rations by  boring;  it  is  intended  by  Mr.  Rice  to  test  the 
matter  by  a  thorough  experiment.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed, it  will  not  only  be  a  matter  of  profit  to  the  owners, 
but  of  g-rcat  general  utility  to  the  people  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  From  the  discoveries  and  experiments  al- 
ready made  in  this  country,  it  is  highly  probahle  that 
iron,  coal,  and  salt,  may  yet  become  articles  of  export  to 
a  large  extent,  there  being  no  iron  or  salt  for  domestic 
use,  manufactured  within  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of 
this  county;  it  is  therefore,  important  that  their  manu» 
j  facture  should  be  encouraged. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  ordinary  productions  of  the  country  are  English 
I  grain  of  the  various  kinds,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  oats. 
i  Indian  corn,  &c.  and  the  quantity  of  production  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  adjoining  county  in  this  state,  or  ad- 
joining us  in  the  state  of  New  York.  No  land  in  the  U. 
S .  is  probably  better  by  nature  for  grazing  grass  than  this; 
it  is  a  natural  and  spontaneous  growth  of  the  county. 
This  county  has  produced  as  fine  cattle  as  any  raised 
in  any  other  part;  and  far  superior  to  the  cattle  raised  in 
the  grain  counties  of  the  south  and  west  part  of  tho 
state.  Young  cattle  will  fatten  in  the  woods  during  tho 
summer,  and  become  good  beef  by  fall — so  naturally 
does  the  soil  yield  herbage  of  the  various  kinds  calculat- 
ed for  the  nutriment  of  cattle.  On  the  flats  of  the  Al- 
legheny river,  so  abundant  is  the  crop  of  Shagbark 
Walnuts,  in  some  seasons,  that  hogs  are  turned  out  to 
fatten  on  those  that  fall  from  the  trees;  and  by  giving 
them  a  little  corn  after  the  shack  season,  as  it  is  called, 
is  over,  they  become  excellent  pork. 

The  various  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  are  cultivated  here  with  suc- 
cess, so  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  made.  Apples, 
peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  are  common;  as  also  fruits 
of  the  various  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  and  raspberries.  The  latter 
are  very  abundant.  There  is  no  country  where  the  ap- 
ple-tree grows  more  fair  and  thrifty. 

Some  cattle  have  been  driven  to  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket; but  the  most  of  those  raised  here,  are  sold  to  new 
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settlere,   or  the  lumbermen  in  this,  and  the  adjoining 
counties.     They  have  always  brought  a  liberal  price. 

Lumber  is  a  very  considerable  article  of  export  from 
this  county.  I  have  been  recently  informed  by  one  of 
the  heaviest  lumbering  men  in  this  county,  that  as  many 
as  3,000,000  feet  of  boards  are  annually  sent  to  market 
from  this  county;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  shingles, 
and  square  timber.  The  lumber  sent  from  this  county 
is  generally  of  an  excellent  quality. 


There  is  abundance  of  wild  game  in  the  unsettled 
parts  of  this  county,  such  as  bear,  deer,  panthers, 
wolves,  wildcats,  foxes,and  all  the  smaller  wild  animals 
common  to  this  part  of  the  United  States.  Plenty  of 
wild  fowl,such  as geese,ducks,  partridges,pheasants,&c. 

The  small  streams  abound  with  trout,  and  the  larger 
ones  with  pike,  sunfish,  suckers,  &c.  and  eels  are  caught 
in  the  Sinnamahoning. 

The  principal  landholders  are  John  Keating,  Esq.  &, 
Co.,  Messrs.  Richards  &  Jones,  and  Jacob  Ridgeway, 
Esq.  of  Philadelphia;  the  estate  of  the  late  William 
Bingham,  Esq.,  the  Holland  company,  James  Trimbal, 
Esq.  of  Harrisburg,  B.  B.  Cooper,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey; 
besides  a  great  many  small  tracts,  owned  by  various  in- 
dividuals. Most  of  the  owners  have  agents  in  this 
county,  of  whom  their  lands  may  be  purchased,  at  from 
$1  50,  to  #4  per  acre.  Their  titles  are  believed  to  be 
indisputable.  A  credit  can  be  obtained  by  the  purchas- 
er, of  from  four  to  seven,  and  even  ten  years,  payable 
by  instalments. 

Smethport,  the  county  seat  of  this  county,  was  laid 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Bell,  Thomas 
Smith,  and  John  C.  Brevost,  of  this  county,  A.  D. 
1807,  into  89  squares, of  one  acre  and  three-fifths  each, 
and  each  subdivided  into  eight  lots  of  four  rods  front, 
and  eight  deep.  A  street  66  feet  wide  is  laid  on  each 
side,  between  all  the  squares.  The  streets  in  the  cen-^ 
tre  for  7  squares  are  E.  and  W.,  N.  and  S.  Those  at 
the  extremities  are  at  an  angle  of  69  deg.  from  the  main 
street,  forming  in  the  whole,  a  kind  of  crescent  or  half 
moon.  It  is  situate  on  the  north  bank,  at  the  junction 
of  Marvin  and  Potatoe  creek,  on  the  E.  and  W.  state 
road,  a  little  east  of  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  is  laid 
out  and  built  on  the  second  bank  of  land  from  the 
streams,  on  a  gentle  slope,  or  ascent  of  ground;  the 
first  bank  being  flat.  The  ground  ascends  towards  the 
north;  consequently,  it  has  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun, 
from  the  east  and  south.  Hills  are  to  be  seen  on  all  • 
sides,  at  a  distance;  as  also  the  valleys  of  Potato  and 
Marvin  creeks;  so  that  in  time,  the  scenery  will  be  high- 
ly romantic. 

The  first  house  built  was  a  log  one,  erected  by  one 
Captain  Arnold  Hunter,  in  1811;  another  built  in  1812; 
but  both  abandoned  in  1814.  No  permanent  settlement 
was  commenced  until  1822.  About  this  time,  the  first 
sounty  commissioners  were  elected,  and  held  their  of- 
5.ce  in  a  small  building,  erected  by  Dr.  Eastman  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  plot.  The  first  commissioners 
were  Rensselaer  Wright,  and  Jonathan  Colegrove,  for 
M'Kean,  and  John  Taggart,  for  Potter  county:  Joseph 
Otto,  treasurer.  This  county  was  organized  for  judi- 
cial purposes,  in  1826;  and  the  first  county  court  was 
held  in  September  of  that  year.  The  court  house,  situ- 
ate in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  respectably  made  brick 
building  was  erected  this  year.  At  this  time  there  were 
but  about  half  a  dozen  dwelling  houses;  the  number  has 
since  increased  to  about  thirty,  besides-out  buildings, 
shops,  mills,  &c.  It  now  lias  a  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  card- 
ing machine,  clothing  works,  and  tannery.  There  are 
several  mechanics  here,  but  many  more  needed.  A 
printing  press  has  been  established  this  year.  A  week- 
ly mail  arrives  here  from  the  north,  the  east,  the  south- 
cast,  the  south,  and  west.  On  the  route  from  the  cast, 
a  stage  commenced  running  this  spring,  and  will  con- 
tinue. It  leads  from  this  place  to  Coudersport,  thence 
either  to  Jersey  Shore,  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  or 


to  Wellsborough,  where  stages  go  in  different  direc- 
lions.  A  stage  route  once  or  twice  a  week,  will  proba- 
bly be  in  operation  some  time  this  summer,  connecting 
with  the  Angelica  and  Rochester  stages  at  Olean  Point, 
N.  Y.  Smethport  may  now  be  called  a  pleasant  county 
hamlet.  Whenever  the  Milcsburg  and  Smethport 
turnpike  is  completed,  (which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  will  be  soon)  and  a  regular  line  of  stages  is 
established,  leading  from  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  the 
Lakes,  via  Olean  and  Smethport,  to  Harrisburg,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington — and  the  state  road  become* 
improved,  this  will,  m  M  probability,  become  a  bust- 
ling place  of  business.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  place 
is  but  about  three  miles  from  a  direct  air  line  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  shows  that 
a  road  from  this  place  towards  Harrisburg,  will  be  the 
nearest  road  between  those  two  extreme  points.  Should 
a  rail-road  be  constructed  through  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  in  New  York  via  Olean,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  rail-road  from  the  coal  banks  in  this  county, 
via  Smethport,  to  intersect  the  New  York  rail-road,  at 
Olean;  the  route  being  a  complete  inclined  plane,  de- 
scendng  from  the  coal  banks.  This  may  yet  be  an  ob- 
ject worthy  ofthe  attention  of  capitalists. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature.an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  was  made  for  an  academy  at  Smethport.  Se- 
seral  years  ago,  John  Keating,  Esq.  gave  $500,  and  150 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  village,  as  a  donation  towards 
such  an  institution,  when  it  shall  be  established;  and 
individuals  of  M'Kean  county  have  subscribed  rising  of 
$500  for  that  purpose.  These  amounts  of  money  havo 
been  for  three  years  vested  in  productive  funds  paying 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  accumulated  interest  on  these  funds,  will 
in  three  years  more,  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  an  academy;  when  it 
is  confidently  hoped  it  will  go  into  successful  operation. 

EARLY    SETTLEMENTS. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  county  suffered  great  incon- 
veniences: so  much  greater  than  those  of  the  present 
day,  that  there  is  scarce  a  comparison.  The  early  set- 
tlers found  this  county  a  dense  wilderness,  without  a 
road,  or  an  inhabitant,  save  the  beasts  ofthe  forest,  some 
of  which  were  ofa  very  ferocious  character,  while  others 
served  as  a  slender  support  to  those  who  practised 
hunting.  The  first  settlement;  of  which  I  have  a  cor- 
rect account,  was  made  by  six  families  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  who  came  on  much  at  the  same  time,  and 
located  on  Potato  creek,  from  three  to  seven  miles 
north  of  Smethport,  in  1810.  They  had  great  difficul- 
ty in  getting  to  their  new  homes,  having  to  bring  their 
families  and  goods  up  the  stream  in  canoes.  There  was 
no  settlement  within  many  miles  of  them;  and  even 
obliged  for  a  time  to  bring  their  provisions  in  by  ca- 
noes or  on  pack  horses.  All  kinds  of  eatables  were  ve- 
ry dear  at  the  time,  even  at  the  nearest  settlements. 
This  settlement  suffered  many  privations;  but  those  set- 
tlers are  now  well  compensated, for  they  are  the  owners 
of  flourishing  farms,  and  are  themselves  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  It  is  usually  known  by  the  name  ofthe  low- 
er settlement. 

Several  years  previous  to  1810,  the  first  settlement 
commenced  in  the  county  began.  A  Mr.  King,  an  en- 
terprising English  gentleman,  with  several  friends  of 
his  from  England,  settled  on  the  Oswego  creek  -n  Ceres 
township,  25  miles  from  Smethport  There  is  now  a 
"ourishing  settlement  here;  and  some  of  the  oldest  or- 
chards arc  in  that  neighborhood.  This  neighborhood  is 
usually  called  King's  settlement. 

Norwich  settlement,  lying  along  the  Potato  creek, 
commencing  about  four  miles  south-east  from  Smethport, 
and  extending  up  that  stream,  was  commenced  in  1815, 
when  14  families  came  on,  having  exchanged  their  pro- 
perty in  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  New  York,  with 
Messrs.  Cooper,  M'llvain,  Sc  Co.  for  those  lands  when 
they  now  reside,  being  then  an  entire  wilderness.      Ha« 
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ving  no  roads,  they  were  obliged  to  ascend  the  Potato 
creek,  with  much  labor  and  expense,  in  canoes,  with 
their  families  and  moveables.  They  were  under  much 
embarrassment  for  \he  first  year  or  two,  for  want  of 
roads  and  provisions.  This  settlement,  like  the  lower 
settlement,  were  often  obliged  to  get  their  provisions, 
grain,  &.C.  in  Jersey  Shore,  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
miles,  on  pack  horses.  Corn  was  worth  when  got  here, 
$2  per  bushel,  and  salt  was  sold  for  $14  per  barrel. 
This  settlement  went  on  vigorously,  and  in  two  or  three 
years,  raised  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion.     It  is  nOW  in  a  flourishing-  situation. 

A  settlement  had  been  commenced  at  Instanter,  four 
miles  west  of  the  Norwich  settlement,  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  die  latter;  and  in  1821  or  22,  400  acres  of  land 
were  cleared  on  one  farm,  belonging  to  Jacob  Ridgeway, 
Esq.  under  the  superintendence  of  P.  E.  Scull,  who  has 
always  been  an  active  man  in  furthering  the  improve- 
ment of  this  county.  Judge  Bishop,  now  one  of  our  as- 
sociate judges,  was  the  first  settler  at  that  place.  Since 
those  settlements  were  farmed,  others  have  been  com- 
menced and  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  townships  of  Bradford  and  Corydon,  have  within 
the  last  three  years  been  rapidly  increasing. 

CHABACTEll  OF  THE  rortJXATiojr. 
Those  families  principally  located  in  this  county, 
have  emigrated  from  New  York  and  the  New  England 
Btates;  there  are  some  Pennsylvanians,  and  a  few  fo- 
reigners. The  general  character  of  the  population  is, 
a  sober,  intelligent,  industrious  and  frugal  people;  so 
much  so,  that  there  are  very  few  cases  of  crime,  or  even 
misdemeanor  carried  into  our  courts  of  justice.  Their 
liberality  in  aiding  public  improvements  by  private  sub- 
scription is,  I  believe,  much  more  than  ordinary,  as  has 
been  evinced  by  their  subscriptions  to  our  roads,  our 
turnpike,  academy,  &c. 

Like  otherparts  of  our  country,  various  denominations 
of  Christians  prevail.  Methodists,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Union  church,  are  the  names  of  the  principal 
sects.  Public  worship  is  regularly  attended  in  all  parts 
of  the  county. 

Political  parties  have  not,  as  yet,  produced  much  ex- 
citement here.  Men  have  been  elected  to  office,  with- 
out regard  to  party  distinction;  merit  and  public  po- 
licy being  the  prevailing  question. 

The  people  are  friendly,  hospitable,  and  anxious  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of 
the  county,  and  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

IJTIirCEMEXTI  TO  SETTLEUS. 


land  i9  first  cleared,  it  does  not  require  ploughing  for 
wheat,  but  by  barely  harrowing  in  his  seed,  the  land 
will  produce  from  15  to  25  bushels  of  good  wheat  each 
acre;  then  his  grass  seed  may  be  sown,  without  even 
dragging,  upon  the  snow  in  the  spring,  and  his  land  is 
fit  for  grazing:  so  he  has  not  the  trouble,  vexation 
and  expense  of  ploughing  among  roots  and  stumps  on 
new  lands  to  raise  grain,  from  year  to  year,  before  the 
roots  and  stumps  are  rotted  out;  but  may  go  on,  cut- 
ting his  meadows,  and  pasturing  his  lands  until  the 
roots  and  stumps  rot  of  themselves. 

Another  reason  to  the  man  without  capital  is,  that  if 
money  cannot  readily  be  obtained  to  pay  for  his  land, 
yet  the  common  currency  of  the  country;  county  and 
road  orders,  may  almost  always  be  obtained  for  labor, 
these  will  pay^for  land  the  same  as  cash;  a  man  with  his 
ox  team  will  earn  enough  in  one  day  at  work  on  the 
roads  to  pay  for  an  acre  of  land,  for  good  lands  may  be 
purchased  for  gl  50  per  acre,  and  one  can  get  that  sum 
for  a  day's  wages  with  his  team:  hence  a  man  who  will 
work  on  the  roads  25  days  each  year,  for  4  years,  may 
obtain  100  acres  of  land;  this  certainly  is  a  very  great 
inducement  to  the  poor  man.  As  this  county  is  yet 
new  and  improving,  laborers  are  much  wanted,  and  can 
always  find  employment,  and  get  good  wages;  more 
than  is  usually  paid  in  oldei  counties.  A,  single  man  of 
industrious,  temperate,  and  frugal  habits,  can  pay  for  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  less  than  two  years,  by  labor- 
ing by  the  month,  besides  his  expenses  for  clothing  and 
pocket  money.  The  man  that  has  a  healthy  family  of 
boys,  and  wishes  to  settle  his  family  about  him,  and  who 
has  a  farm  of,  say  100  acres  of  land,  in  the  old  counties, 
may  sell  or  exchange  his  100  acres  in  the  old,  for  1000 
in  this  county,  of  equally  as  good  soil,  and  as  healthy  a 
climate:  he  then  has  land  sufficient  to  make  ten  good 
farms;  and  by  a  few  years  of  industry,  may  see  every 
member  of  his  family  settled  about  him,  each  the  own- 
er of  a  flourishing  farm. 

Even  the  manufacturing  or  farming  capitalist,  would 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  settle  in  our  new  country; 
the  manufacturer,  because  in  the  old  counties  there  are 
so  many  manufacturers  that  they  produce  great  compe- 
tition, which  consequently  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  articles;  in  the  new  country  there  is 
less  competition,  consequently  a  greater  demand,  and  a 
much  better  price.  The  capitalist  farmer  benefits  him- 
self in  the  exchange,  because  his  farm  and  property  in 
the  old  county,  has  risen  to  its  utmost  value; little  or 
no  prospect  of  rise  in  value,  whereas  the  new  landed 
property,  almost  invariably  increases  in  value,  and  not 
unfrequently  is  rapidly  enhanced;  almost  assuredly  so, 
As  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  every  man  depends    if  he  makes  a  good,  choice  in  his  location;  besides  this. 


much  upon  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  it  is  obvious- 
ly important  to  those  desirous  of  settling  in  a  new 
country,  to  look  out  a  situation  where  the  country  is 
healthy.  Probably  none  in  the  United  States  can  be 
found  more  so  than  this;  the  country  being  somewhat 
hilly;  the  water  not  impregnated  with  any  corrosive  mi- 
nerals, rising  from  springs  and  descending  with  a  tolera- 
ble current,  is  perfectly  pure.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
bad  water  in  the  county;  the  county  is  consequently 
healthy,  and  offers  a  strong  inducement  to  settlers  on 
that  account. 

I  believe  it  is  admitted  by  many  of  our  most  intelli- 
gent farmers,  that  the  same  amount  of  labor  expended 
on  a  grazing  farm,  is  more  productive  of  profit  than  a 
like  amount  expended  on  a  grain  farm;  if  so,  this  coun- 
1y  presents  a  fair  object  for  the  grazing  farmer;  because 
our  lands  will  abundantly  supply  all  the  grain  necessary 
for  consumption,  and  mare,  if  he  chooses  to  raise  it;  and 
at  the  same  time  be  more  productive  of  grass  than  al- 
most any  other  lands;  and  his  stock,  when  fit  for  market, 
will  find  ready  sale  at  a  liberal  price.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon that  those  who  emigrate  to  a  new  country,  are 
poor;  if  so,  a  poor  man  can  more  readily  realize  a  pro- 
fit, by  grazing,  from  his  newly  cleared  land,  with  the 
*ame  labor,  than  from  a  grain  farm;  because,  after  the 


consideration,  the  productions  of  the  soil  bring  a  better 
price,  with  the  same  and  even  less  labor,  by  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Indeed  it  must  be  a  pleasant  reflection 
at  the  meridian  or  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  your  farm 
and  the  adjoining  country,  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  untenanted  by  man!  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed it  through  the  changes  from  its  first  rugged  state, 
to  its  earliest  improvements  and  its  present  prosperous 
condition;  that  you  have  witnessed  the  gradual  devel- 
opments of  the  country;  that  you  have  by  your  own 
labor,  removed  the  sturdy  forest,  and  caused  the  wilder- 
ness to  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose;  that  with  your 
own  hand,  you  planted  those  fruit  trees  under  the  shade 
of  which  you  now  eat  their  delicious  fruit;  few  things 
are  more  animating  to  the  human  mind  than  to  witness 
improvements;  it  gives  energy  to  the  moral,  and  activi 
ty  to  the  physical  powers  of  man:  in  a  flourishing  new 
country,  you  are  constantly  witnessing  a  change  by  im- 
provement, in  an  old  one,  seldom  any;  and  really,  it  is 
not  among  the  least  consoling  reflections,  that  you 
can  sit  down  of  a  winter's  eve,  treat  yourself  and  friends 
with  a  flowing  mug  of  good  cider,  and  a  fruit  dish  of 
apples  from  trees  planted  and  reared  by  )  our  own  in- 
dustry, and  recount  to  your  children,  grand  children, 
and  neighbors,   tales  of  privation  and  suffering,  and  he- 
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roic  exploits  endured  and  performed  by  you  in  days 
gone  by.  These  are  reflections  only  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  new  country  settler. 

The  above  remarks  are  a  bare  matter  of  statement, 
without  polish  or  ornament;  if  they  should  have  any  ten- 
dency to  guide  a  pioneer  in  finding1  our  county,  there 
to  make  a  home  amongst  us,  the 'writer  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  his  time  spent  in  drawing  up  this  plain  state- 
ment; there  are  doubtless  many  omissions  of  important 
facts  not  known  to  me,  as  I  have  only  resided  in  the 
county  since  its  organization  for  judicial  purposes,  but 
am  sufficiently  well  pleased  with  it,  to  make  it  the  home 
of  my  adoption  for  life. 

O.  J.  HAMLIN. 


From  the  Blairsville  Record. 


SKETCHES,_No.  IX, 

Of  the  Life,  and  Military  and  Hunting  Adventures  of 

CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  BRADY. 

{Continued  from  page  13.) 

Phouts,  who  never  thought  of  danger,  was  for  shoot- 
ing the  Indian  immediately;  but  Brady  prevented  him. 
After  examining  carefully  around  the  camp  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  number  by  which  it  was  made,  had 
been  large,  but  that  they  were  principally  absent.  He 
determined  on  knowing  more  in  the  morning;  and  for- 
cing Phouts  away  with  him,  who  was  bent  on  killing  the 
old  Indian,  he  retired  a  short  distance  into  the  woods  to 
await  the  approach  of  day.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  they 
returned  to  the  camp  again,  but  saw  no  living  thing, 
except  the  old  Indian,  a  dog  and  a  horse. 

Brady  wished  to  see  the  country  around  the  camp, 
and  understand  its  features  better;  for  this  purpose  he 
kept  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  examined  about,  till 
he  got  on  the  river  above  it.  Here  he  found  a  large 
trail  of  Indians  who,  had  gone  up  the  Allegheny;  to  his 
judgment  it  appeared  to  have  been  made  one  or  two 
days  before.  Upon  seeing  this,  he  concluded  on  going 
back  to  the  camp,  and  taking  the  old  Indian  prisoner. 

Supposing  the  old  savage  to  have  arms  about  him, 
and  not  wishing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  alarm  the  report 
of  a  rifle  might  create  if  Indians  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Brady  determined  to  seize  the  old  fellow  single 
handed,  withing  doing  him  further  "scathe,"  and  carry 
him  oft'  to  Pittsburg.  With  this  view  both  crept  to- 
ward the  camp  again  very  cautiously.  When  they 
came  so  near  as  to  perceive  him,  the  Indian  was  lying 
on  his  back,  with  his  head  towards  them. 

Brady  ordered  Phouts  to  remain  were  he  then  was, 
and  not  to  fire  at  all,  unless  the  dog  should  attempt  to 
assist  his  master.  In  that  case  he  was  to  shoot  the  dog, 
but  by  no  means  to  hurt  the  Indian.  The  plan  being 
arranged,  Brady  dropped  his  rifle,  and  tomahawk  in 
hand,  silently  crept  towards  the  "old  man  of  the  woods," 
till  within  a  few  feet,  then  raising  himself  up,  he  made 
a  spring  like  a  panther,  and  with  a  yell  that  awakened 
the  echoes  around,  seized  the  Indian,  hard  and  fast,  by 
the  throat.  The  old  man  struggled  a  little  at  first,  but 
Brady's  was  the  gripe  of  a  lion;  holding  his  tomahawk 
over  the  head  of  his  prisoner,  he  bade  him  surrender, 
as  he  valued  his  life.  The  dog  behaved  very  civilly; 
he  merely  growled  a  little.  Phouts  came  up  and  they 
tied  their  prisoner.  On  examining  the  camp  they  found 
nothing  of  value,  except  some  powder  and  lead,  which 
they  threw  into  the  river.  When  the  Indian  learned 
that  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  would  be 
kindly  treated,  he  showed  them  a  canoe,  which  they 
stepped  into  with  their  prisoner  and  his  clog,  and  were 
soon  afloat  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  Allegheny. 

They  paddled  swiftly  along  for  the  purpose  of"  reach- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  run  on,  which  they  had  encamped 
coming  up;  for  Brady  had  left  his  wiping  rod  there.  It 
was  late  when  they  got  to  the  creek's'mouth.  They 
landed,  made  a  fire,  and  all  laid  down  to  sleep. 

Ai'soon  as  day  light  appeared,  the  Captain  started  to 


where  their  jerk  was  hanging;  leaving  Phoutsin  charge 
of  the  prisoner  and  his  canoe.  He  had  not  left  the 
camp  long,  till  the  Indian  complained  to  Phouts  that  the 
cords  upon  his  wrist  hurt  him.  He  had  probably  dis- 
covered that,  in  Phoul's  composition,  there  was  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  kindness  than  of  far.  The  Dutch- 
man at  once  took  off  the  cords,  and  the  Indian  was,  or 
pretended  to  be  very  grateful. 

Phouts  was  busied  with  something  else  in  a  minute 
and  had  left  his  gun  standing  bv  a  tree.  The  moment 
the  Indian  saw  that  the  eye  of  the  other  was  not  upon 
him,  he  sprung  to  the  tree;  seized  the  gun,  and  the  first 
Phouts  knew  was,  that  it  was  cocked,  and  at  his  breast, 
whereupon  he  let  out  a  most  magnificent  roar  and  jump- 
ed at  the  Indian.  But  the  trigger  was  pulled,  and  the 
bullet  whistled  past  him,  taking  with  it  a  part  of  his 
shot  pouch  belt.  One  stroke  of  the  Dutchman's  toma- 
hawk settled  the  Indian  forever,  and  nearly  severed  the 
head  from  his  body. 

Brady  heard  the  report  of  the  rifle,  and  the  yell  of 
Phouts;  and  supposing  all  was  not  right,  ran  instantly 
to  the  spot;  where  he  found  the  latter  sitting  on  the 
body  of  the  Indian,  examining  the  rent  in  his  shot  pouch 
belt.  "In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  Brady,  "what 
have  you  done?  "Yust  look,  Gaptan,"  said  the  fear- 
less Dutchman,    "was   dis  d d  black   b h   vas 

apout," — holding  up  to  view  the  hole  his  belt.  He 
then  related  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  his 
untying  the  Indian,  and  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  kill 
him.  They  then  took  off  the  scalp  of  the  Indian,  got 
their  canoe,  took  in  the  Indian's  dog,  and  returned  to 
Pittsburg,  the  fourth  day  after  their  departure. 

The  Captain  related  to  the  General  what  he  had  seen, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Indians,  whose  camp 
he  had  discovered,  were  about  making  an  attack  on  the 
Susquehanna  settlement.  The  General  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  was  much  affected  by  the  information;  for 
he  had  just  made  a  requisition  upon  that  country  for 
men,  and  had  been  expecting  them  on,  every  day.  He 
now  feared  that,  the  Indians  would  either  draw  them 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  cut  them  off;  or  fall  upon  their 
families,  rendered  defenceless  bv  their  absence. 

K1SKEMINETAS. 

NO.  X. 

The  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Indians  by  the  troops 
under  General  Broadhead  quieted  the  country  for  some 
time;  he  kept  spies  out,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  their  motions,  and  guarding  against  sudden 
attacks  on  the  settlements.  One  of  these  parties  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Brady,  had  the  French  creek 
country  assigned  as  their  field  of  duty. 

The  Captain  had  reached  the  waters  of  Slippery 
rock,  a  branch  of  Beaver,  without  seeing  signs  of  Indi- 
ans; here,  however,  he  came  on  an  Indian  trail  in  the 
evening,  which  he  followed  till  dark  without  overtak- 
ing the  Indians.  The  next  morning  he  renewed  the 
pursuit  and  overtook  them  while  they  were  engaged 
at  their  morning  meal. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  another  party  of  Indians  were 
in  his  rear;  they  had  fallen  upon  his  trail,  and  pursued 
him,  doubtless,  with  as  much  ardour  as  his  pursuit  had 
been  characterized  'by,  and  at  the  moment  he  fired 
upon  the  Indians  in  his  front,  he  was,  in  turn,  fired  up- 
on by  those  in  his  rear.  He  was  now  between  two  fires, 
and  vastly  outnumbered.  Two  of  his  men  fell,  his 
tomahawk  was  shot  from  his  side,  and  the  battle  yell 
was  given  by  the  party  in  his  rear,  and  loudly  returned 
and  repeated  by  those  in  his  front. 

There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  no  safety  in  delay, 
no  chance  of  successful  defence  in  their  present  posi- 
tion; the  brave  Captain  and  his  rangers  had  to  flee  be- 
fore their  enemies  who  pressed  on  their  flying  footsteps 
with  no  lagging  speed. 

Brady  ran  towards  the  creek.  He  was  known  by 
many,  if  not  all  of  them,  and  many  and  deep  were  the 
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scores  to  be  settled  between  him  and  them.  They 
knew  the  country  well;  he  did  not,  and  from  his  run- 
ning' towards  the  creek,  they  were  certain  of  taking-  him 
prisoner.  The  creek  was,  for  a  long  distance  above 
and  below  the  point  lie  was  approaching,  washed  in  its 
channel  to  a  great  depth.  In  the  certain  expectation  of 
catching  him  there,  the  private  soldiers  of  his  party  were 
disregarded,  and  throwing  down  their  guns,  and  draw- 
ing their  tomahawks,  all  pressed  forward  to  seize  their 
victim. 

Quick  of  eye,  fearless  of  heart,  and  determined  ne- 
ver to  be  a  captive  to  the  Indians,  Brady  comprehend 
ed  their  object  and  his  only  chance  of  escape,  the  mo 
ment  he  saw  the  creek;  and  by  one  mighty  effort  of 
courage  and  activity,  defeated  the  one  and  effected  the 
other.  He  sprang  across  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  stood 
rifle  in  hand  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  safety.  "As 
quick  as  lightning"  says  my  informant,  his  rifle  was 
primed,  for  it  was  his  invariable  practice  in  loading  to 
prime  first;  the  next  minute  the  powder  horn  was  at 
the  gun's  muzzle,  when  as  he  was  in  this  act,  a  large 
Indian  who  had  been  foremost  in  pursuit  came  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  with  the  manliness  of  a  generous 
foe,  who  scorns  to  undervalue  the  qualities  of  an  ene- 
my, said  in  a  loud  voice,  and  tolerable  English,  "Blady 
make  good  jump." 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  the  compliment 
was  uttered  in  derision,  for  the  moment  he  had  said  so 
he  took  to  his  heels,  and  as  if  fearful  of  the  return  it 
might  merit,  ran  as  crooked  as  a  fence  worm;  some- 
times leaping  high,  at  others  suddenly  squatting  down, 
he  appeared  no  way  certain  that  Brady  would  not  an- 
swer from  the  lips  of  his  rifle,  but  the  rifle  was  not  yet 
loaded. 

The  Captain  was  at  the  place  afterwards,  and  ascer- 
tained that  his  leap  was  about  twenty-three  feet,  and 
that  the  water  was  twenty  feet  deep. 

Brady's  next  effort  was  to  gather  up  his  men;  they 
had  a  place  designated  at  which  to  meet,  in  case  they 
should  happen  to  be  separated;  and  thither  he  went, 
and  found  the  other  three  there.  They  immediately 
commenced  their  homeward  march  and  returned  to 
Pittsburg  about  half  defeated.  Three  Indians  had  been 
seen  to  fall  from  the  fire  they  gave  them  at  breakfast. 
K1SKEMINETAS. 


C'orre.ifiondcnee  of  the  New  York  Advocate  and  Journal. 
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BnowNSVinE,  Fayette  co.  ~> 
I'cnn.  June,  1832.  £ 

Dear  Sins— In  my  letter  from  Connellsville,  I  acci- 
dcntly  omitted  to  mention  a  furnace,  only  three  miles 
from  town,  belonging  to  Wm.  L.  Miller.  He  employs 
forty  hands,  and  manufactures  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  half  of  which  is  probably  in  castings.  Thomas 
Gregg,  of  Connellsville,  has  invented  and  recently  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  new  constructed  furnace  for 
blasting  and  smelting  iron.  It  promises  much  to  the 
advantage  of  those  engaged  in  such  vocations.  It  is 
twelve  miles  from  Connellsville  to  Uniontown,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  the  representative 
in  Congress  of  this  district,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  protective 
system  in  that  body.  Indeed,  all  who  arc  benefited  by, 
or  interested  in  the  great  Cumberland  road,  owe  Mr. 
Stewart  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  untiring  industry, 
and  able  advocacy  with  which  he  has  obtained  a  law  to 
repair  this  great  high  way. 

Uniontown  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of 
Fayette,  and  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, a  Court  House  and  Jail,  and  four  places  of  wor- 
ship, viz.  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist  Episcopal, 
one  Methodist  Protestant,  and  one  Baptist.  Madison 
College  is  located  here,  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.     There  are  no  manu- 


factories in  the  town  or  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the 
county  is  very  largely  interested  in  a  variety,  and  of  vast 
magnitude;  some  of  which  I  have  already  enumerated 
in  a  former  letter,  and  others  are  herewith  sent.  From 
Uniontown  to  Brownsville,  on  the  great  Cumberland 
road,  it  is  twelve  miles.  It  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Monongahela,  at  the  foot  of  extensive  hills,  and  be- 
fore the  revolution  was  called  "  Redstone  Old  Fort." 

The  source  of  the  Monongahela  is  in  Virginia,  one 
hundred  miles  south  westerly.  It  is  navigable  for  steam 
boats  to  Morgantown,  fifty  miles  above,  and  unites  with 
Ih a  Allegheny  at  Pittsburg,  sixty  miles  below,  where 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  form  the  Ohio. 

Brownsville  is  admirably  situated  for  manufacturing 
purposes — more  especially  for  articles  which  require 
large  quantities  of  fuel. 

The  "  Enterprize  Cotton  Factory"  belongs  to  H. 
Stewart  &  Co.  It  is  a  stone  building  of  five  stories,  and 
contains  fourteen  hundred  spindles,  to  be  increased  to 
two  thousand  in  the  fall.  They  employ  forty  hands, 
and  consume  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  ninety 
thousand  pounds  ayear.  They  make  yarns  from  No.  5 
to  20,  and  use  steam  power.  Harvey  Chaffee,  agent 
and  superintendent. 

John  Troph  manufactures  machine  cards.  It  is  ft 
small  factory,  and  but  few  hands  are  employed. 

Cutherton,  Cock  and  Rowe,  are  steam  engine  build- 
ers. They  employ  rising  of  thirty  hands,  and  work  up 
near  three  hundred  tons  of  iron.  They  make  about 
twelve  engines  a  year. 

Coffin  &.  Miller,  are  steamboat  builders,  and  keep  con- 
stantly employed  from  twenty  to  thirty  hands,  besides 
those  employed  as  joiners,  blacksmiths,  &c.  They  build 
from  six  to  seven  a  year.  The  price  is  from  twenty -one 
to  twenty -five  dollars  a  ton,  varying  according  to  the 
size. 

Nathan  Smith  is  a  steamboat  builder.  He  employs 
ten  hands.  There  are  two  other  yards  where  steam- 
boat building  is  regularly  carried  on.  There  are  five 
boats  now  on  the  stocks  being  built.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  western  country  of  the  same  reputation,  for  good 
and  durable  boats,  as  Brownsville.  The  oak  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela is  more  enduring  than  that  found  on  the 
other  streams. 

Kupps  &  Carter,  are  now  erecting  extensive  premises 
of  stone  and  frame,  for  manufacturing  paper  of  all 
kinds.  They  will  use  steam  power,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  from  fifty  to  sixty  hands. 

N.  &  P.  Swearer,  manufacture  window  glass  and 
green  hollow  ware.  They  employ  about  thirty  hands, 
and  make  four  thousand  five  hundred  boxes  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  The  quantity  manufactured  by  them  is  worth 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  "Brownsville  Glass  Factory"  is  owned  and  carried 
on  by  Edward  St  Wm.  Campbell.  They  give  employ- 
ment to  thirty  hands,  and  manufacture  rising  of  four 
thousand  boxes  of  window  glass,  besides  green  hollow 
ware. 

The  "  Redstone  Glass  Factory,"  one  mile  below  the 
town  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  is  own- 
ed and  carried  on  by  J.  L.  Bowman.  He  has  fifty  acres 
of  coal  land  adjoining  his  glass  works.  He  employs 
about  thirty  hands,  and  manufactures,  besides  green 
hollow  ware,  above  four  thousand  boxes  of  window 
glass. 

John  Snowden,  jun.  makes  steam  engines.  He  gives 
employment  to  between  thirty-five  and  forty  hands,  and 
works  up  near  three  hundred  tons  of  iron  a  year.  John 
Hubertson  is  the  agent  and  superintendent. 

The  Brownsville  brewery  is  owned  by  James  Miller, 
who  brews  something  more  than  six  hundred  barrels  of 
beer,  porter  and  ale,  in  a  year.  Just  below,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  Arthur  Palmer  has  iron  works,  where  he 
uses  six  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  works  are  ca- 
pable of  using  fifteen  hundred  tons.  He  employs 
twenty-one  hands,  and  makes  every  description  of  tire, 
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bolts  and  bars.  The  coal  pit  from  which  he  gets  sup- 
ply, is  within  twenty  feet  of  the  works. 

"Mr.  Palmer  had  a  hand  in  manufacturing  the  first  bar 
of  iron  that  was  made  west  of  the  mountains,  and  is  now 
the  owner,  and  has  in  use  the  roller  and  housings  that 
were  then  used. 

Four  miles  from  Brownsville,  upon  the  Red  Stone 
creek,  Jonathan  Sharpless  has  a  two  vat  paper  mill, 
where  he  manufactures  every  description  of  printing 
and  writing  paper. 

I  see  nothing  to  prevent  Brownsville  from  retaining 
the  high  reputation  it  has  acquired  in  steam-boat  build- 
ing, and  steam  engines;  indeed  there  are  few  places,  if 
any,  that  possess  as  many  advantages  for  other  works. 
The  town  has  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  five 
places  of  public  worship,  viz.  one  Episcopal,  two  Me- 
thodists, one  Quaker,  and  one  Catholic,  and  a  bank  of 
unquestionable  credit. 

There  is  a  bridge  now  being  built  over  fheMononga- 
hela,  on  stone  piers,  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long, 
besides  the  abutments. 


From  the  United  States  Gazette. 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  GOV.  HIESTER. 
Circumstances  put  me  in  possession  of  many  facts  in 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  late  GENERAL  JOSEPH 
HIESTER,  which  induce  a  belief  that  their  publication, 
more  especially  those  which  relate  to  his  conduct  in  the 
war  of  independence  would  be  acceptable  to  a  people 
who  have  in  truth  delighted  to  do  him  honor  while  he 
remained  amongst  them.  I  think  the  facts  cannot  fail 
to  imbue  our  population  with  the  same  sound  principles 
and  zealous  feelings  of  patriotism  which  at  an  early  pe- 
riod and  throughout  a  long  arid  unostentatious  but  use- 
ful and  honorable  life  animated  the  deceased.  No  man 
knows  how  soon  the  day  may  come,  when  his  services 
may  be  required  by  his  country,  and  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices  of  feeling  and  interest  to  contrib- 
ute his  mite  towards  her  freedom  and  happiness.  Our 
political  horizon  is  not  cloudless.  There  are  floating 
dark  spots  in  the  south,  which,  though  now  no  larger 
than  a  man's  shield,  may,  by  the  breath  of  faction,  be 
blown  together  and  form  a  dark  mass,  which  shall  over- 
shadow the  Union.  In  such  times  it  behoves  every  cit- 
izen to  examine  the  great  questions  which  agitate  the 
Union,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  adopt  that  course  of 
conduct  which  patriotism  and  honor  shall  make  out 
The  early,  manly,  and  disinterested  course  of  devotion 
to  their  country's  welfare,  which  distinguished  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  citizens,  will  now  well  bear  to  be 
reviewed  not  only  to  do  honor  to  them  and  their  me- 
mories, but  to  invite  us  to  emulate  their  virtues. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  age  that  General  Joseph  Hiester  first  rallied  under 
the  standard  of  his  country,  and  took  up  arms  in  de 
fence  of  her  independence.  It  was  a  gloomy  period, 
lit  which  many  hearts,  that  had  beaten  high,  were  sick 
ened  and  sad  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  now  had  me- 
lancholy forebodings  of  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  had  cheerfully  embarked;  at  a  time  when  the  great, 
the  good,  the  peerless  Washington  had  much  cause  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  men  and  means  to  meet  the 
enemies  of  his  country. 

It  was  late  in  the  year  1775,  or  early  in  1776,  that  Jo- 
seph Hiester,  then  a  vigorous,  powerful,  and  influen- 
tial young  man,  called  together,  by  beat  of  drum,  his 
fellow  townsmen  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  alarming  state  and  gloomy  pros- 
pects of  their  country.  Reading  was  then  an  inconsid- 
erable town  with  a  small  population.  Having  convened 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty,  he  explained  to  them  the 
necessity  there  was  that  they  also  should  be  up  and  do- 
ing in  the  cause  of  tlicir  common  country.  He  stated 
that  theirbelovcd  Genera]  was  then  believed  to  be  in  a 
most  perilous  situation,  in  New  Jersey;  that  his  friends 
and  fellow-soldiers  were  but  few,  while  his  foes  and  the 


foes  of  America  were  thickening  and  multiplying  on 
every  side.  Having  so  far  as  in  his  power,  embarked 
the  sympathies  and  roused  the  patriotism  of  his  hearers 
he  expressed  his  anxious  desire  to  raise  a  company  of 
volunteers,  and  march  to  the  assistance  of  Washington. 
He  was  heard  with  attention  and  respect,  and  his  pro- 
position was  kindly  received.  He  then  laid  $40  on  the 
drum  head  and  said,  "I  will  give  this  sum,  as  a  bounty, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  sergeant,  to  the  first  man  who 
wilt  subscribe  the  articles  of  association  to  form  a  volun- 
teer company  to  march  forthwith  and  join  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief; and,  I  also  pledge  myself,  said  he,  to 
furnish  the  company  with  blankets  and  necessary  funds 
for  their  equipment  and  on  the  march."  This  promise 
he  honorably  and  faithfully  fulfilled;  After  our  young 
Captain  had  thus  addressed  his  neighbours,  they  con- 
sulted together,  and  Mathias  Babb  stepped  forward 
from  amongst  them,  signed  the  articles  and  took  the 
money  from-the  drum  head.  This  example,  and  further 
advancements  of  smaller  sums  of  money,  induced  twen- 
ty men,  on  that  evening,  to  subscribe  to  the' articles  of 
association.  Notices  and  invitations  were  sent  through 
the  neighbourhood;  other  meetings  were  held,  and  in 
ten  days  from  the  first  meeting,  Captain  Hiester  had 
eighty  men  enrolled.  They  were  promptly  organized 
and  ready  to  march  to  join  the  Commander-in-chief. 

This  company  and  other  troops  were,  at  that  time, 
enlisted  and  organized  under  the  legislature  or  the  exe- 
cutive council  of  Pennsylvania,  1  do  not  recollect  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  disposable  force  called 
the  Flying  Camp.  The  success  which  was  consequent 
upon  Capt.  Hiester's  efforts  to  raise  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, led  to  the  determination  to  raise  a  battalion  or 
regiment.  It  was  early  ascertained,  that  the  liberality 
and  popularity  of  Capt.  Hiester,  would  secure  him  the 
highest  office  in  the  troops,  about  to  be  raised.  This 
state  of  public  opinion  could  not  be  mistaken  or  misun- 
derstood, and  Capt.  Hiester  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  future  commander  of  the  troops  about  to  be  raised. 
At  this  point  of  time,  Mr.  Haller,  also  a  citizen  of 
Reading,  called  upon  Mr.  Hiester  and  expressed  strong 
desire  to  join  the  army,  but  on  condition  that  he,  Mr. 
Hiester,  would  relinquish  in  his,  Mr.  Haller's  favor  all 
claims  to  the  command. 

Mr.  Haller  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  not  disposed 
to  go,  unless  elected  Colonel,  and  that  he  well  knew 
he  could  not  attain  that  rank  in  any  other  way,  than 
through  the  resignation  and  good  offices  of  Capt. 
Hiester.  Mr.  Hiester  heard  with  patient  attention,  all 
that  was  argued  and  suggested  by  Mr.  Haller,  and  in 
answer  said:  The  office  you  seek  must  be  the  gift  of 
our  fellow  soldiers,  but  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  anxious 
for  command  or  distinction,  further  than  they  may  enable 
me  the  more  effectually  to  serve  our  country.  I  will 
willingly  yield  all  claim,  rather  than  that  our  country 
shall  not  have  your  services.  The  declaration  thus 
made,  was  followed  up  by  Capt.  Hiester,  who  freely 
conversing  with  the  troops,  and  declining  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  claimed,  used  his  influence  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Haller.  The  facility  with  winch  Capt.  Hiester  con- 
sented to  the  wishes  of  Sir.  Haller,  and  a  reliance  upon 
the  pure  motives  which  had  induced  him  thus  to  yield 
rank  and  precedence  to  another,  was  the  cause  of  a  new 
application  of  a  similar  nature.  Mr.  Edward  Bard  was 
desirous  to  obtain  the  rank  of  Major,  yet  was  satisfied 
how  hopeless  would  be  any  opposition  he  could  make 
to  the  election  of  Capt.  Hiester,  whose  promotion  to  that 
rank  was  the  more  anxiously  desired  by  the  men,  from 
|  the  public  spirited  and  handsome  manner  in  which  he 
had  declined  the  Colonelcy,  and  succeeded  in  pursuad- 
j  ing  the  men  to  elect  another.  The  feelings  thus  evcrv 
j  where  manifested,  did  not,  however,  deter  Mr.  Kurd, 
f  from  attempting  to  attain  the  station  which  he  ardently 
desired.     He  waited  on  Capt.  II  ,lv  him 

his  wishes,  stated  his  knowledge  of  public  opinion,  his 
belief  that  he  could  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  s.r- 
vice,  and  his  anxiety  that  Capt.  Hiester  would  forego 
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his  own  promotion,  and  assist  him,  Burd,  to  the  rank  he 
sought.  Capt.  Hiester  unhesitatingly  assented  to  the 
request  of  Mr.  Burd;  he  addressed  his  fellow  soldiers, 
assured  them  how  satisfied  he  was  to  continue  to  serve 
as  Captain,  and  even  declared  a  willingness  to  serve  in 
the  rank,  if  by  such  service  he  could  better  serve  their 
common  country.  This  address  had  the  desired  effect, 
the  officers  were  elected  as  he  wished,  and  Capt.  Hies- 
ter and  his  company  marched  from  Heading  for  New 
Jersey. 

On  their  arrival  at  Elizabethtown,  they  learned  that 
General  Washington  had  moved  with  his  forces  to  Long 
Island.  Lord  Sterling  had  been  sent  into  Jersey  to  expe- 
dite the  march  of  the  American  troops.  On  communi- 
cating this  information  to  the  companies  commanded  by 
Cvpt.  Hiester  and  Capt.  Graul,  Capt.  GrauPs  men,  and 
some  of  Capt.  Hiester's  declared  their  determination  to 
march  no  further.  They  declared  that  they  could  not 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  native  state,  that 
they  had  already  passed  into  a  neighboring  state,  and 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  ad- 
vance further.  This  was  a  critical  and  painful  state  of 
affairs.  What  was  to  be  done>  what  could  be  done,  to 
induce  the  men  to  go  forward?  They  were  drawn  up 
in  a  compact  body,  and  Capt.  Hiester  addressed  them  in 
such  honest,  suitable,  and  impassioned  language,  that 
they  warmed  as  he  warmed,  and  they  soon  felt  as  he  felt, 
and  their  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  his.  One  who  was 
present  on  that  trying  occasion,  said  to  me,  I  wish  to 
God,  I  could  tell  you  what  the  captain  said,  and  how 
the  men  looked  and  felt;  you  have  marched  thus  far, 
said  he,  resolved  to  fight  your  country's  foes,  and  de- 
fend your  homes  and  families,  and  will  you  now  prove 
cowards,  and  desert  your  country  when  your  country 
most  wants  your  help?  I  would  be  ashamed  to  return 
home  with  you!  I  will  go  forward,  yes,  if  I  go  by  my- 
self. I  will  go  and  join  Gen.  Washington  as  a  volun- 
teer, as  a  private;  if  you  will  not  go.  I  will  go  alone,  but 
surely,  said  he,  you  will  not  turn  your  backs  upon  the 
enemy,  and  leave  your  country  at  their  mercy.  I  will 
try  you  once  again — Fall  in! — Fall  in  to  your  ranks, 
men,  and  those  who  are  ready  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
America,  will,  when  the  drum  beats,  and  the  word  is  gi- 
ven, march  to  join  George  Washington.  The  men  fell 
in;  they  shouldered  their  muskets;  the  drums  were  beat, 
and  on  the  word  "march,"  the  wholeline,  except  three 
men,  moved  forward.  Those  three  soon  sprang  into  the 
ranks,  three  cheers  were  given,  and  they  were  forth- 
with on  their  march  to  Long  Island.  On  their  arrival  at 
Long  lsland,they  came  frequentlyin  hostile  contact  with 
the  enemy;  some  were  killed  and  some  were  wounded; 
at  length  the  British  army  having  concentrated,  the 
American  troops  generally,  were  captured:  how  very 
ill  they  were  used,  and  how  severely  they  were  treated 
is  of  historical  record,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  British 
name.  Capt.  Hiester,  with  many  of  the  American  offi- 
cers, was  confined  for  a  long  time  on  board  the  prison 
ship  Jersey.  The  cruelties  inflicted,  and  the  sufferings 
and  the  privations  of  the  prisoners,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  felt.  From  the  prison  ship,  Capt.  Hiester 
was  taken  and  cast  into  prison  in  New  York,  where  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  the  general  ill  treatment  of  the 
Americans,  was  scarcely  a  remove  better  than  they  had 
experienced  on  board  the  Jersey.  Capt.  Hiester  was 
attacked  with  a  slow  fever,  and  became  so  feeble  and 
emaciated  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity 
of  passing  up  and  downstairs  on  his  hands  and  feet. 
After  some  months  confinement,  his  exchange  was  ef- 
fected, and  he  was  liberated  after  having  been  plunder- 
ed of  his  stores,  money,  and  clothing.  After  his  libera- 
tion he  returned  to  Reading,  where  having  recovered 
his  strength,  and  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  he 
again  joined  the  army  near  Germantown.  In  a  skirmish, 
with  an  advanced  company  of  the  enemy's  horse,  his 
head  was  slightly  grazed  by  a  bullet.  He  continued  in 
the  army  till  the  close  of  the  war,  after  which  he  return- 
ed to  the  bosom  of  his  family.    The  popularity,  deserv- 


edly acquired  by  Gen.  Hiester,  by  his  public  spirit  and 
]  devotion  to  his  country  during  the  revolutionary  war  he 
1  never  lost;  in  all  the  revolutions  of  party,  his  neighbors 
.  and  those  all  around  him,  who  had  the'  best  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  his  private  worth,  and  good  qualities, 
j  continued  firmly  attached  to  him. 

He  Was,  soon  after  the  \var,elected  to  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he,  for  many  years,  honorably  and 
faithfully  represented  and  served  his  constituents.  He 
was  elected  with  a  host  of  good  men,  and  of  sound  un- 
derstandings to  the  convention,  which,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  were  assembled  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  Pennsylvania,  and  they  did  frame 
the  very  excellent  form  of  government  under  which  we 
have  so  long  prospered  as  a  state,  and  lived  happily  as 
citizens  of  the  Union.  Under  that  constitution  to  which 
he  was  zealously  attached,  he  served  many  years  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  frequently 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  College  of  Electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  an  Elector,  at  the  time  John  Adams  was  chosen 
President,  and  Thos.  Jefferson,  Vice  President.  He  had 
the  further  honor  of  serving  his  country  in  the  great 
Council  of  the  Nation  for  fourteen  years,  and  after  ha- 
ving declined  a  re-election  to  Congress,  he  acceded  to 
the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  became  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  political  and  personal 
friends  of  Gen.  Hiester,  that  he  was  reluctantly  induced 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor,  and 
I  that  he  yielded  his  consent  upon  the  express  and  wel- 
|  understood  condition,  that  he  would  serve  but  one  pe- 
riod. It  is  equally  well  known,  that  at  the  end  of  that 
|  period  of  service,  he  resolutely  refused  again  to  permit 
,'  the  use  of  his  name,  although  urged  by  partisans  and  by 
i  many  friends,  solicited  to  be  a  candidate,  at  the  expira- 
I  tion  of  the  three  years  he  had  consented  to  serve  as  Go- 
1  vernor.  He  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  still 
residing  in  the  borough  of  Reading,  where  surrounded 
by  friends  and  neighbors,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  es- 
teemed and  respected,  he  lived  happily,  and  descended 
to  his  grave  full  of  years  and  honor.  He  died  on  the 
10th  June,  1832,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  German  Reformed 
church  of  Reading,  on  the  13th  of  June — his  remains 
were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  concourse  of 
mourning  relations  and  fellow  citizens.  The  profound 
attendance  of  the  military,  and  other  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  attachment,  all  of  which  were  promptly  tend- 
ered, were  respectfully  declined,  and  his  well  attended 
but  unostentatious  funeral  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  truly  republican  simplicity  which  had  marked  the 
whole  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MESSSAOE    FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Returning  the  Bank  Bill,  with  his  Objections,  iste. 

To  the  Senate: 

The  bill  to  "  modify  and  continue"  the  act  entitled 
"an  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,"  was  presented  to  me  on  the  4th  of 
July  inst.  Having  considered  it  with  that  solemn  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  which  the  day 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  ought  not  to  become  a  law,  I  herewith  return  it 
to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objec- 
tions. 

A  Bank  of  the  United  States,  is,  in  many  respects, 
convenient  for  the  government  and  useful  to  the  people. 
Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
the  belief,  that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  the  existing  bank  are  unauthorised  by  the 
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constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, I  felt  it  my  duty, 
at  an  early  period  of  my  administration,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  practicability  of  organizing 
an  institution  combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviat- 
ing these  objections.  I  sincerely  regret  that,  in  the  act 
before  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  those  modifications  of 
the  bank  charter,  which  are  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
to  make  it  compatible  with  justice,  with  sound  policy, 
or  with  the  constitution  of  our  country. 

The  present  corporate  body,  denominated  the  presi- 
dent, directors  and  company  of  the  Hank  of  the  United 
States,  will  have  existed,  at  the  time  this  act  is  intended 
to  take  effect,  twenty  years.  It  enjoys  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  banking  under  the  authority  of  the  general 
government,  a  monopoly  of  its  favor  and  support,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  exchange.  The  powers,  privileges 
and  favors  bestowed  upon  it,  in  the  original  charter,  by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  stock  far  above  its  par  value, 
operated  as  a  gratuity  of  many  millions  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

An  apology  may  be  found  for  the  failure  to  guard 
against  this  result,  in  the  consideration  that  the  effect  of 
the  original  act  of  incorporation  could  not  be  certainly 
foreseen  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  The  act  before  me 
proposes  another  gratuity  to  the  holders  of  the  same 
stock,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the  same  men,  of  at  least 
seven  millions  more.  This  donation  finds  no  apology 
in  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act.  On  ail 
hands,  it  is  conceded  that  its  passage  will  increase  at 
least,  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  more,  the  market  price 
of  the  stock,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  annuity  of 
$200,000  per  year,  secured  by  the  act;  thus  adding,  in 
a  moment,  one  fourth  to  its  par  value.  It  is  not  our 
citizens  only  who  are  to  receive  the  bounty  of  our  go- 
vernment. More  than  eight  millions  of  the  stock  of 
this  bank,  are  held  by  foreigners.  By  thisj  act,  the 
American  republic  proposes  virtually,  to  make  them  a 
present  of  some  millions  of  dollars.  For  these  gratui- 
ties to  foreigners,  and  to  some  of  Our  own  opulent  citi- 
zens, the  act  secures  no  equivalent  whatever.  They 
are  the  certain  gains  of  the  present  stockholders  under 
the  operation  of  this  act,  after  making  full  allowance 
for  the  payment  of  the  bonus. 

Every  monopoly,  and  all  exclusive  privileges,  are 
granted  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  which  ought  to 
receive  a  fair  equivalent.  The  many  millions  which 
this  act  proposes  to  bestow  on  the  stockholders  of  the 
existing  bank,  must  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  American  people.  It  is  due  to  them, 
therefore,  if  their  government  sell  monopolies  and  ex- 
clusive privileges,  that  they  should  at  least  exact  for 
them  as  much  as  they  are  worth  in  open  market.  The 
value  of  the  monopoly  in  this  case  may  be  correctly  as- 
certained. The  twenty-eight  millions  of  stock  would 
probably  be  at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  com- 
mand in  market,  at  least,  forty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  present  bonus.  The 
present  value  of  the  monopoly,  therefore,  is  seven- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  and  this  the  act  proposes  to  sell 
for  three  millions,  payable  in  fifteen  annual  instalments 
of  §200,000  each. 

It  is  not  conceivable  how  the  present  stockholders 
can  have  any  claim  to  the  special  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  present  corporation  has  enjoyed  its  monopo- 
ly during  the  period  stipulated  in  the  original  contract 
If  we  must  have  such  a  corporation,  why  should  not 
the  government  sell  out  the  whole  stock,  and  thus  se- 
cure to  the  people  the  full  market  value  of  the  privi- 
leges granted?  Why  should  not  Congress  create  and 
sell  twenty-eight  millions  of  stock,  incorporating  the 
purchasers  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  secured 
in  this  act,  and  putting  the  premium  upon  the  sales  into 
the  treasury  ? 

But  this  act  docs  not  permit  competition  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  monopoly.  It  seems  to  be  predicated  on 
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the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  present  stockholders  have 
a  prospective  right,  not  only  to  the  favor,  but  to  the 
bounty  of  government.  It  appears  that  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  stock  is  held  by  foreigners,  and  the 
residue  is  held  by  a  few  hundreds  of  our  own  citizens, 
chiefly  of  the  richest  class:  for  their  Benefit  does  this 
act  exclude  the  whole  American  people  from  competi- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  this  monopoly,  and  dispose  of  it 
formany  millions  less  than  it  is  worth.  This  seems  the 
less  excusable,  because  some  of  our  own  citizens,  not 
now  stockholders,  petitioned  that  the  door  of  competi- 
tion might  be  opened,  and  offered  to  take  a  charter  on 
terms  much  more  favorable  to  the  government  and 
country. 

But  this  proposition,  although  made  by  men  whoso 
aggregate  wealth  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  all  the  pri- 
vate stock  in  the  existing  bank,  has  been  set  aside,  and 
the  bounty  of  our  government  is  proposed  to  be  again 
bestowed  on  the  few  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  stock,  and,  at  this  moment,  wield  the 
power  of  the  existing  institution.  I  cannot  perceive  the 
justice  or  policy  of  this  course.  If  our  government 
must  sell  monopolies,  it  would  seem  to  be  its  duty  td 
take  nothing  less  than  their  full  value;  and  if  gratuities 
must  be  made,  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  let  thenl 
not  be  bestowed  on  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, nor  upon  a  designated  and  favored  class  of  merl 
in  our  own  country.  It  is  but  justice  and  good  policy, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  to  confine  our 
favors  to  our  fellow  citizens.and  let  eaCh  in  his  turn  enjoy 
an  opportunity  to  profit  by  our  bounty^  In  the  bear- 
ings of  the  act  before  me  upon  these  points,  I  find  am- 
ple reasons  why  it  should  not  become  a  law. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  re-char- 
tering the  present  bank,  that  the  calling  in  its  loans  will 
produce  great  embarrassment  and  distress.  The  time 
allowed  to  close  its  concerns,  is  ample,  and  if  it  has  been 
well  managed,  its  pressure  will  be  light,  and  heavy 
only  in  case  its  management  has  been  bad.  If, 
therefore,  it  shall  produce  a  distress,  the  fault  will  be 
its  own;  and  it  would  furnish  a  reason  against  renewing 
a  power  which  has  been  so  obviously  abused.  But, 
will  there  ever  be  a  time  when  this  reason  will  be 
less  powerful?  To  acknowledge  its  force,  is  to  admit 
that  the  bank  ought  to  be  perpetual,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  present  stockholders,  and  those  inheriting 
their  rights,  as  successors,  be  established  a  privileged 
order,  clothed  both  with  great  political  power,  and  en- 
joying immense  pecuniary  advantages  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  [government. 

The  modifications  of  the  existing  charter,  proposed 
by  this  act,  are  not  such,  in  my  view,  as  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  the  states  or  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  qualification  of  the  right  of  the  bank  to 
hold  real  estate,  the  limitation  of  its  power  to  establish 
branches,  and  the  power  reserved  to  Congress  to  forbid 
the  circulation  of  small  notes,  are  restrictions  compara- 
tively of  little  value  or  importance.  All  the  objectiona- 
ble principles  of  the  existing  corporation,  and  most  of 
its  odious  features,  are  retained  without  alleviation. 

The  fourth  section  provides  "  that  the  notes  or  bills 
of  the  said  corporation,  although  the  same  be  on  tha 
faces  thereof,  respectively  made  payable  at  one  place 
only,  shall,  nevertheless,  be  received  by  the  said  corpo- 
ration at  the  bank,  or  at  any  of  the  offices  of  the  discount 
and  deposit  thereof.if  intended  in  liquidation  or  payment 
of  any  balance  or  balances,  due  said  corporation,  or  to 
such  office  of  discount  and  deposit  from  any  other  incor- 
porated bank."  This  provision  secures  to  the  state 
banks,  a  legal  privilege  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  withheld  from  all  private  citizens.  If  a 
state  bank  in  Philadelphia,  owe  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  notes  issued  by  the  St.  Louis  Branch, 
it  can  pay  the  debt  with  those  notes;  but  if  a  merchant, 
mechanic," or  other  private  citizen,  be  in  like  circutn-' 
stances,  he  cannot  by  law  pay  his  debt  with  those  not'  s 
but  must  sell  them  at  a  discount,  or  send  Lhcw  to  St. 
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Louis  to  be  cashed.  This  boon  conceded  to  the  state 
banks,  though  not  unjust  in  itself,  is  most  odious,  be- 
cause it  does  not  measure  out  equal  justice  to  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

To  the  extent  of  its  practical  effect,  it  is  a  bond  of 
union  among  the  banking  establishments  of  the  nation, 
erecting  them  into  an  interest  separate  from  that  of  the 
people,  and  its  necessary  tendency  is  to  unite  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and'  the  state  banks  in  any  measure 
which  may  be  thought  conducive  to  their  common  in- 
terest. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  act  recognizes  principles  of 
worse  tendency  than  any  provision  of  the  present  charter. 
It  enacts 'that  the  cashier  of  the  bank  shall  annually 
report  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  names  of  all 
stockholders  who  are  not  resident  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  application  of  the  treasurer  of  any 
state,  shall  make  out  and  transmit  to  such  treasurer,  a 
list  of  stockholders  residing  in,  or  citizens  of  such  state, 
with  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  each."  Although 
this  provision,  taken  in  connexion  with  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  surrenders  by  its  silence,  the  right  of 
the  states  to  tax  the  hanking  institutions  created  by  thi 
corporation,  under  the  name  of  branches,  throughout 
the  Union, — it  is  evidently  intended  to  be  construed  as 
a  concession  of  their  right  to  tax  that  portion  of  the 
stock  which  may  be  held  by  their  own  citizens  and  re- 
sidents. In  this  light,  if  the  act  becomes  a  law,  it  will 
be  understood  by  the  states,  who  will  probably,  pro- 
ceed to  levy  a  tax  equal  to  that  paid  upon  the  stock  of 
banks  incorporated  by  themselves.  In  some  states,  that 
tax  is  now  one  per  cent,  cither  on  the  capital  or  on  the 
shares,  and  that  may  be  assumed  as  the  amount  which 
all  citizens  or  resident  stockholders  would  be  taxed  un- 
der the  operation  of  this  act.  And  it  is  only  the  stock 
held  in  the  states,  and  not  that  employed  within  them, 
which  would  be  subject  to  taxation;  and  as  the 
names  of  foreign  stockholders  are  not  to  be  reported  to 
the  treasurers  of  the  states,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stock 
held  by  them  will  be  exempt  from  this  burden.  Their 
annual  profits  will,  therefore,  be  one  per  cent,  more 
than  the  citizen  stockholders,  and  as  the  annual  divi- 
dends of  the  bank,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  seven  per 
cent,  the  stock  will  he  worth  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
more  to  foreigners,  than  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
To  appreciate  the  effects  which  this  state  of  things  will 
produce,  we  must  take  a  brief  review  of  the  operations 
and  present  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
By  documents  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  present 
session,  it  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  of 
the  28  millions  of  private  stock  in  the  corporation, 
,s,8, -105, 500  were  held  by  foreigners,  mostly  of  Great 
Britain.  The  amount  of  stock  held  in  the  nine  western 
and  southwestern  states,  is  55140,200;  and  in  the  four 
southern  states,  is  £5,62.3, 100;  and  in  the  middle  and 
eastern  states,  is  about  $13,522,000.  The  profits  of  the 
bank  in  1 831,  as  shown  in  a  statement  to  Congress,  were 
about  ,^3,455,598;  of  this  there  accrued  in  the  nine 
western  states,  about  $1,640,048;  in  the  four  southern 
states,  about  £352,507;  and  in  the  middlle  and  eastern 
states,  about  $1,463,041.  As  little  stock  is  held  in  the 
west,  it  is  obvious  that  the  debt  of  the  people,  in  that 
section,  to  the  bank,  is  principally  a  debt  to  the  eastern 
and  foreign  Stockholders;  that  the  interest  they  pay  up- 
on il,  is  carried  into  the  eastern  states,  and  into  Europe; 
and  that  it  is  a  burden  upon  their  industry,  and  a  drain 
of  their  currency,  which  no  country  can  bear  without  in- 
corivcniencc  and  occasional  distress.  To  meet  this 
burden,  and  equalize  the  exchange  operations  of  the 
bank,  the  amount  of  specie  drawn  from  these  states 
through  its  branches,  within  the  last  two  years,  as  shown 
by  its  official  reports,  was  about  #6,000,000.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  this  amount  does  not  stop  in  the  eastern 
slates,  but  passes  on  to  Europe,  to  pay  the  dividends  of 
the  foreign  stockholders.  In  the  principle  of  taxation 
recognized  by  this  act,  the  western  states  find  no  ade- 
quate compensation  for  this  perpetual  burden  on  their 


industry,  and  drain  of  their  currency.  The  Branch  Bank 
at  Mobile  made,  last  year,  £95, 140;  yet,  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  act,  the  state  of  Alabama  can  raise  no  re- 
venue from  these  profitable  operations,  because  not  a 
share  of  the  stock  is  held  by  any  of  her  citizens.  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  are  in  the  same  condition,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  branches  at  Natchez  and  St.  Louis;  and 
such  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  the  condition  of  every 
western  state. 

The  tendency  of  the  plan  of  taxation  which  this  act 
proposes,  will  be  to  place  the  wholeUnited  States  in  the 
same  relation  to  foreign  countries,  which  the  western 
states  now  bear  to  the  eastern.  When  by  a  tax  on  re- 
sident  stockholders,  the  stock  of  this  bank  is  made  worth 
ten  on  fifteen  per  cent  more  to  foreigners  than  to  resi- 
dents, most  of  if  will  inevitably  leave  the  country. 

Thus  will  this  provision,  in  its  practical  effect,  de- 
prive the  eastern,  as  well  as  the  southern  and  western 
states,  of  the  means  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  exten- 
sion of  business,  and  great  profits  of  this  institution.  It 
will  make  the  American  people  debtors  to  aliens,  in 
nearly  the  whole  amount  due  to  this  bank,  and  send 
across  the  Atlantic,  from  two  to  five  millions  of  specie 
every  year,  to  pay  the  bank  dividends. 

In  another  of  its  bearings,  this  provision  is  fraught 
with  danger.  Of  the  twenty-five  directors  of  this  bank, 
five  are  chosen  by  the  government,  and  twenty  by  the 
citizen  stockholders.  From  all  voice  in  these  elections, 
the  foreign  stockholders  are  excluded  by  tbe  charter. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  stock  is  transferred  to 
foreign  holders,  the  extent  of  suffrage  in  the  choice  of 
directors  is  curtailed.  Already,  is  almost  a  third  of  the 
stock  in  foreign  hands,  and  not  represented  in  elections. 
It  is  constantly  passing  out  of  the  country,  and  this  act 
will  accelerate  its  departure.  The  entire  control  of  the 
institution  would  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
few  citizen  stockholders,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
object  would  be  accomplished,  would  be  a  temptation  to 
designing  men  to  secure  that  control  in  their  own 
hands,  by  monopolizing  the  remaining  stock.  There  is 
danger  that  a  president  and  directors  would  then  be 
able  to  elect  themselves,  from  year  to  year,  and  without 
responsibility  or  control,  manage  the  whole  concerns  of 
the  bank  during  the  existence  of  its  charter.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  great  evils  to  our  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions, might  flow  from  such  a  concentration  of  pow- 
er in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  irresponsible  to  the  peo- 
pie. 

Is  there  no  danger  to  our  liberty  and  independence  in 
a  bank,  that  in  its  nature,  has  so  little  to  bind  it  to  our 
country }  The  president  of  the  bank  has  told  us,  that 
most  of  the  state  banks  exist  by  its  forbearance.  Should 
its  influence  become  concentrated,  as  it  may,  under  tha 
operation  of  such  an  act  as  this,  in  the  hands  of  a  self- 
elected  directory,  whose  interests  are  identified  with 
those  of  the  foreign  stockholder,  will  there  not  be  cause 
to  tremble  for  the  purity  of  our  elections  in  peace,  and 
for  the  independence  of  our  country  in  war'  Their 
power  would  be  great  whenever  they  might  choose  to 
exert  it;  but  if  this  monopoly  were  regularly  renewed 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  on  terms  proposed  by 
themselves;  they  might  seldom,  in  peace,  put  forth  their 
strength  to  influence  elections,  or  control  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  But,  if  any  private  citizen,  or  public  func- 
tionary should  interpose  to  curtail  its  powers  or  prevent 
a  renewal  of  its  privileges,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
Would  be  made  to  feel  its  influence. 

Should  the  stock  of  the  bank  principally  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country,  and  we 
should  unfortunately  become  involved  in  a  war  with  that 
country,  what  would  be  our  condition?  Of  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued  bv  a  bank  almost  wholly  own- 
ed by  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  and  managed  by 
those  whose  interests,  if  not  affections,  would  run  in  the 
same  direction,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  its  opera- 
tions within,  would  be  in  aid  of  the  hostile  fleets  and 
armies  without;  controlling  our  currency;  receiving  our 
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public  moneys,  and  holding  thousands  of  our  citizens 
in  dependence,  it  would  be  more  formidable  and  dan- 
gerous than  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  enemy. 

If  we  must  have  a  bank  with  private  stockholders, 
ever)-  consideration  of  sound  policy,  and  every  impulse 
of  American  feeling,  admonishes  that  it  should  be  pure- 
ly American.  Its  stockholders  should  be  composed  ex- 
clusively of  our  own  citizens,  who,  at  least,  ought  to  be 
friendly  to  our  government,  and  willing  to  support  it  in 
timesof  difficulty  and  danger.  So  abundant  is  domes- 
tic capital,  that  competition,  in  subscribing  for  the 
stock  of  local  banks,  has  recently  led  almost  to  riots. 
To  a  bank,  exclusively  of  American  stockholders,  pos- 
sessing the  powers  and  privileges  granted  by  this  act, 
subscriptions  for  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  could 
be  readily  obtained.  Instead  of  sending  abroad  the 
stock  of  the  bank,  in  which  the  government  must  de- 
posit its  funds,  and  on  which  it  must  rely  to  sustain  its 
credit  in  times  of  emergency,  it  would  rather  seem  to 
be  expedient  to  prohibit  its  sale  to  aliens  under  penalty 
of  absolute  forfeiture. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  bank  that 
its  constitutionality  in  all  its  features  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  settled  by  precedent,  and  by  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court.  To  this  conclusion,  1  cannot  assent. 
Mere  precedent  is  a  dangerous  source  of  authority,  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  deciding  questions  of  con- 
stitutional power,  except  where  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people  and  the  states  can  be  considered  as  well  settled. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case  on  this  subject,  an  argu- 
ment against  the  bank  might  be  based  on  precedent. 
One  congress  in  1791  decided  in  favour  of  a  bank;  ano- 
ther in  1811  decided  against  it.  One  congress  in  1815, 
decided  against  a  bank,  another  in  1816  decided  in  its 
favor.  Prior  to  the  present  congress,  therefore,  the 
precedents  drawn  from  that  source  were  equal.  If  we 
resort  to  the  states,  the  expressions  of  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  Executive  opinions  against  the  bank,  have 
been  probably  to  those  in  its  favor,  as  four  to  one. 
There  is  nothing  in  precedent,  therefore,  which,  if  its 
authority  were  admitted,  ought  to  weigh  in  favor  of  the 
act  before  me. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the 
whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the  co- 
ordinate authorities  of  this  government.  The  Congress, 
the  executive,  and  the  court,  must  each  for  itself,  be 
be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  constitution.  Each 
public  officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands 
it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  president  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  any  bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  presented  to 
them  for  passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  supreme 
judges  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for  judicial 
decision.  The  opinion  of  the  Judges  has  no  more  au- 
thority over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has 
over  the  Judges,  and  on  that  point  the  president  is  inde- 
pendent of  both.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
must  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  when  acting  in  their  legislative 
capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  influence  as  the  force 
of  their  reasoning  may  deserve. 

But  in  the  case  relied  upon,  the  Supreme  Court  have 
not  decided  that  all  the  features  of  this  corporation  arc 
compatible  with  the  constitution.  It  is  true  that  the 
court  have  said  that  the  law  incorporating  the  bank  is  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  power  by  Congress.  But,  : 
taking  into  view  the  whole  opinion  of  the  court,  and  the 
reasoning  by  which  they  have  come  to  that  conclusion,  j 
I  understand  them  to  have  decided  thai,  inasmuch  as  a 
bank  is  an  appropriate  moans  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  enumerated  powers  of  the  general  government,  | 
therefore,  the  law  incorporating  it  is  in  accordance  with  j 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  declares  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  those  pow- 1 


ers  into  execution."  Having  satisfied  themselves,  that 
the  woitl  "necessarily"  in  the  constitution,  means  "need- 
ful," "requisite,"  'teeeential,"  "conducive  to"  and  that 
"a  bank,"  is  a  convenient,  a  useful,  and  essential  instru- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  the  government's  "fiscal 
operations,"  they  conclude,  that  to  '•use  on.-  must  be 
within  the  discretion  of  Congress,"  and  that  "the  act  to 
incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  law  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution:"  "but,"  say  they, 
"where  the  law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  really  calcula- 
ted to  effect  any  of  the  objects  entrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into  tin-  degree  of 
its  necessity  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circum- 
scribes the  judicial  department,  and  to  tread  on  legisla- 
tive ground." 

The  principle  here  affirmed  is,  that  "the  degree  of  its 
necessity,"  involving  all  the  details  of  a  banking  insti- 
tution, is  a  question  exclusively  for  legislative  consider- 
ation. A  bank  is  constitutional;  but  it  is  the  province 
of  the  legislature  to  determine  whether  this  or  that  par- 
ticular power,  privilege  or  exemption,  is  "necessary  and 
proper,"  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its  duty  to  the 
government,  and,  from  their  decision,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  of  justice.  Under  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  it  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  Congress  and  the  president  to  decide,  whether 
the  particular  features  of  this  act  are  "necessary  and 
proper,"  in  order  to  enable  the  bank  to  perform  conve- 
niently and  efficiently  the  public  duties  assigned  to  it 
as  a  fiscal  agent,  and  therefore  constitutional,  or  unne- 
cessary s.n<\.  improper,  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

Without  commenting  on  the  general  principle  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court,  let  us  examine  the  de- 
tails of  this  act  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  legisla- 
tive action  which  they  have  laid  down.  It  will  be  found 
that  many  of  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  on  it, 
cannot  be  supposed  necessary  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  created,  and  are  not  there- 
fore means  necessary  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  and 
consequently  not  justified  by  the  constitution. 

The  original  act  of  incorporation,  section  21;  enacts 
"that  no  other  bank  shall  be  established  by  any  future 
law  of  the  United  States  during  the  continuance  of  the 
corporation  hereby  created,  for  which  the  faitli  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  pledged,  provided  Congress 
may  renew  existing  charters  for  banks  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  not  increasing  the  capital  thereof, 
and  may  also  establish  any  other  bank  or  banks  in  said 
District,  with  capitals  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  six 
millions  of  dollars  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient."  This 
provision  is  continued  in  force,  by  the  act  before  me, 
fifteen  years  from  the  3d  of  March,  1836. 

If  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  establish  one 
bank,  they  had  power  to  establish  more  than  one,  if,  in 
their  opinion,  two  or  more  banks,  had  been  "necessar)  " 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
them  in  the  constitution.  If  they  possessed  the  power 
to  establish  a  second  bank,  it  was  a  power  derived  from 
the  constitution,  to  be  exercised  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  any  time  when  the  interests  of  the  country  or  the 
emergencies  of  the  government  might  make  it  expedi- 
ent. It  was  possessed  by  one  Congress  as  well  as  ano- 
ther, and  by  all  Congresses  alike,  and  alike  at  every 
session.  But  the  Congress  of  1816  has  taken  it  away 
from  their  successors  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  1832  proposes  to  abolish  it  for  fifteen  years 
more.  It  cannot  be  "necessary"  or  "proper"  for  Con- 
gress to  barter  away  or  divest  themselves  of  any  of  the 
powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution  to  be  exer- 
cised for  the  public  good.  It  is  not  "neeensury"  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  bank,  nor  is  it  "proper"  in  relation  to 
themselves  and  their  successors.  They  may  properly 
use  the  discretion  vested  in  them;  but  they  may  not 
limit  the  discretion  of  their  successors.  This  restriction 
on  themselves,  and  grant  of  monopoly  to  the  bank,  is, 
therefore,  unconstitutional. 

In  another  point  of  view,  this  provision  is  a  palpable 
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attempt  to  amend  the  constitution  by  an  act  of  legisla- 
tion. The  constitution  declares  that  the  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,"  over  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its 
constitutional  power,  therefore,  to  establish  banks  in 
the  Distriot  of  Columbia,  and  increase  their  capital  at 
will  is  unlimited  and  uncontrollable  by  any  other  power 
than  that  which  gave  authority  to  the  constitution.  Vet 
this  actdelares  that  Congress  shall  not  increase  the  capi- 
tal of  existing  banks,  nor  create  other  banks  with  capi- 
tals exceeding  in  the  whole  six  millions  of  dollars. 
The  constitution  declares,  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  this  Dis- 
trict, "in  all  cases  whatsoever,-"  and  this  act  declares  tliey 
shall  not.  Which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  This 
provision  cannot  be  "necessary,"  or  "proper,"  or  con- 
stitutional, unless  the  absurdity  be  admitted,  that  when- 
ever it  be  "necessary  and  proper,"  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  they  have  a  right  to  barter  away  one  portion 
of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution  as  a 
means  of  executing  the  rest. 

On  two  subjects  only  does  the  constitution  recognize 
in  Congress  the  power  to  grant  exclusive  privileges  or 
monopolies.  It  declares  that  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors, the  exclusive  right  of  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries."  Out  of  this  express  delegation  of 
power,  have  grown  our  laws  of  patents  and  copy-rights. 
As  the  constitution  expressly  delegates  to  Congress  the 
power  to  grant  exclusive  privileges  in  these  cases  as  the 
means  of  executing  the  substantive  power  "to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,"  it  is  consistent 
with  the  fair  rules  of  construction  to  conclude  that 
such  a  power  was  not  intended  to,  be  granted  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  any  other  end.  On  every  other  sub- 
ject which  comes  within  the  scope  of  Congressional 
power,  there  is  an  ever-living  discretion  in  the  use  of 
proper  means  which  cannot  be  restricted  or  abolished 
without  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  Every  act 
of  Congress,  therefore,  which  attempts  by  grants  of 
monopolies,  or  sale  of  exclusive  privileges  for  a  limited 
time,  or  a  time  without  limit,  to  restrict  or  extinguish 
its  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  means  to  execute  its 
delegated  powers,  is  equivalent  to  a  legislative  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  and  palpably  unconstitutional. 

This  act  authorises  and  encourages  transfers  of  its 
stock  to  foreigners,  and  grants  them  an  exemption  from 
all  state  and  national  taxation.  So  far  from  being  "ne- 
cessary and  proper"  that  the  bank  should  possess  this 
power  to  make  it  a  sdfe  and  efficient  agent  of  the  go- 
vernment in  its  fiscal  operations,  it  is  calculated  to  con- 
vert the  Bank  of  the  United  States  into  a  foreign  bank, 
to  impoverish  our  people  in  time  of  peace,  to  dissemi- 
nate a  foreign  influence  through  every  section  of  the 
republic — and  in  war,  to  endanger  our  independence. 

The  several  states  reserved  the  power  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution,  to  regulate  and  control  titles 
and  transfers  of  real  property,  and  most  if  not  all  of 
them,  have  laws  disqualifying  aliens  from  acquiring  or 
holding  lands  within  their  limits.  But  this  act,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  undoubted  right  of  the  states  to  prescribe 
such  qualifications,  jtives  to  aliens,  stockholders  in  this 
bank,  an  interest  and  title,  as  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, to  all  the  real  property  it  may  acquire  within  any 
of  the  states  of  this  Union;  This  privilege  granted  tb 
aliens  is  not  "necessary"  to  enable  the  bank  to  per- 
form its  public  duties,  nor  in  any  sense  "proper,"  be- 
cause it  is  vitally  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  states. 

The  governmentof  the  United  States  have  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  purchase  lands  within  the  states,  ex- 
cept "for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings,"  and  even  for 
these  objects  only  "by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be."  By  making 
themselves  stockholders  in  the  bank,  and  granting  to 
ihe  cprporation  the  power  to  purchase  lands  for  other 


purposes,  they  assume  a  power  not  granted  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  grant  to  others  what  they  do  not  them- 
selves possess.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  receiving,  safe 
keeping,  or  transmission  of  the  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  bank  should  possess  this  power,  and  it  is 
not  proper  that  Congress  should  thus  enlarge  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  them  in  the  constitution. 

The  old  bank  of  the  United  States  possessed  a  capi- 
tal of  only  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  found 
fully  sufficient  to  enable  it,  with  despatch  and  safety,  to 
perform  all  the  functions  required  of  it  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  capital  of  the  present  bank  is  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars;  at  least  twenty-four  more  than  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  necessary  to  enable  a  bank  to 
perform  its  public  functions.  The  public  debt  which, 
existed  during  the  period  of  the  old  bank,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  new,  has  been  nearly  paid  off,  and 
our  revenue  will  soon  be  reduced.  This  increase  of 
capital  is,  therefore,  not  for  public,  but  for  private  pur- 
poses. 

The  government  is  the  only  "proper,"  judge  where  its- 
agents  should  reside  and  keep  their  offices,  because  it 
best  knows  where  there  presence  will  be  "necessary." 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  '^necessary"  or  "proper"  to  au- 
thorize the  bank  to  locate  branches  where  it  pleases,  to- 
perform  the  public  service,  without  consulting  the  go- 
vernment, and  contrary  to  its  will.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  concedes,  that  Congress 
cannot  establish  a  bank  for  purposes  of  private  specu- 
lation and  gain,  but  only  as  a  means  of  executing  the  del- 
egated powers  of  the  general  government.  By  the 
same  principle,  a  branch  bank  cannot  constitutionally 
be  established  for  other  than  public  purposes.  The 
power  which  this  act  gives  to  establish  two  branohea 
in  any  state  without  the  injunction  or  request  of  the  go~ 
verment,  and  for  other  than  public  purposes,  is  not 
"necessary"  to  the  due  execution  of  the  powers  delega- 
ted to  Congress. 

The  bonus  which  is  exacted  from  the  bank  is  a  con- 
fession upon  the  face  of  the  act,  that  the  powers  grant- 
ed by  it  are  greater  than  are  "necessary"  to  its  charac- 
ter of  a  fiscal  agent.  The  government  does  not  tax  its 
officers  and  agents  for  the  privilege  of  serving  it.  The 
bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  required  by  the  original 
charter,  and  that  of  three  millions  proposed  by  this  act, 
are  not  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  giving  "the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  transferring  the  public  funds  from  place 
to  place,  within  the  United  States,  or  the  territories 
thereof,  and  for  distributing  the  same  in  payment  of  the 
public  creditors,  without  charging  commission  or  claim- 
ingallowance  on  accountof  the  difference  of  exchange" 
as  required  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  but  for  some- 
thing more  beneficial  to  the  stockholders.  The  origi- 
nal act  declares,  that  it  (the  bonus)  is  granted  "in  con- 
sideration of  the  exclusive  privileges  and  benefits  con- 
ferred by  this  act  upon  the  said  bank,"  and  the  act  be- 
fore medeclares  it  to  be  "in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
clusive benefits  and  privileges  continued  by  this  act  to 
the  said  corporation  for  fifteen  years  as  aforesaid."  It 
is,  therefore,  for  "exclusive  privileges  and  benefits" 
conferred  for  their  own  use  and  emolument,  and  not  for 
the  advantage  of  the  government,  that  a  bonus  is  ex- 
acted. These  surplus  powers,  for  which  the  bank  is 
required  to  pay,  cannot  surely  be  "necessary"  to  make 
it  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  treasury.  If  they  were,  the 
exaction  of  a  bonus  for  them  would  not  be  "proper." 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  back  is  a  means  of 
executing  the  constitutional  power  "to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof."  Congress  have  establish- 
ed a  mint  to  coin  money,  and  passed  laws  to  regulate 
the  value  thereof.  The  money  so  coined,  with  its  value 
so  regulated,  and  such  foreign  coins  as  Congress  may 
adopt,  are  the  only  currency  known  to  the  constitution. 
But  if  they  have  other  power  to  regulate  the  currency, 
it  was  conferred  to  be  exercised  by  themselves  and  not 
to  be  transferred  to  a  corporation.  If  the  bank  be  es-v 
tablished  for  that  purpose,  with  a  charter  unalterably 
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without  its  consent,  Congress  have  parted  with  their 
power  for  a  term  of  years,  during'  which  the  constitu- 
tion is  a  dead  letter.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper 
to  transfer  its  legislative  powers  to  such  a  bank,  and 
therefore  unconstitutional. 

By  its  silence,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  McCulloch 
against  the  state  of  Maryland,  this  act  takes  from  the 
states  the  power  to  tax  a  portion  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness carried  on  within  their  limits,  in  subversion  of  one 
of  the  strongest  barriers  which  secured  them  against 
federal  encroachments.  Banking,  like  farming,  manu- 
facturing, or  any  other  occupation  or  profession,  is  a 
business,  the  right  to  follow  which  is  not  originally  de- 
rived from  the  laws.  Every  citizen  and  every  company 
of  citizens  in  all  of  our  states,  possessed  the  right  until 
the  state  legislatures  deemed  it  good  policy  to  prohibit 
private  banking  by  law.  If  the  prohibitory  state  laws 
were  now  repealed,  every  citizen  would  again  possess 
the  right.  The  state  banks  are  a  qualified  restoration  of 
the  right  which  has  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
against  banking,  guarded  by  such  provisions  and  limi- 
tations as  in  the  opinion  of  the  state  legislatures,  the 
public  interest  requires.  These  corporations,  unless 
there  be  an  exemption  in  their  charter,  are,  like  private 
bankers  and  banking  companies,  subject  to  state  taxa- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  these  taxes  shall  be  laid 
depends  wholly  on  legislative  discretion.  It  may  be 
upon  the  bank,  upon  the  stock,  upon  the  profits,  or  in 
any  other  mode  which  the  sovereign  power  shall  will. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  the  states 
granted  their  taxing  power  with  peculiar  jealousy, — 
they  surrendered  it  only  as  it  regards  imports  and  ex- 
ports. In  relation  to  every  other  object  within  their 
jurisdiction,  whether  persons,  property,  business,  or 
profession,  it  was  secured  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  it 
was  before  possessed.  All  persons,  though  United 
States'  officers,  are  liable  to  a  poll  tax  by  the  states  with- 
in which  they  reside;  the  lands  of  the  United  States  are 
liable  to  the  usual  land  tax,  except  in  the  new  states, 
from  whom  agreements  that  they  will  not  tax  unsold 
lands,  are  exacted  when  they  are  admitted  into  the 
Union;  horses,  wagons,  any  beasts  or  vehicles,  tools  or 
property,  belonging  to  private  citizens,  though  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  are  subject  to 
state  taxation.  Every  private  business,  whether  carried 
on  by  an  officer  of  the  general  government  or  not, 
whether  it  be  mixed  with  public  concerns  or  not,  even 
if  it  be  carried  on  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  itself,  separately,  or  in  partnership,  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  state.  Nothing 
comes  more  fully  within  it  than  banks  and  the  business 
of  banking,  by  whomsoever  instituted  and  carried  on. 
Over  this  whole  subject  matter,  it  is  just  as  absolute, 
unlimited  and  uncontrollable  as  if  the  constitution  had 
never  been  adopted,  because  in  the  formation  of  that 
instrument,  it  was  reserved  without  qualification. 

The  principle  is  conceded,  that  the  states  cannot 
rightfully  tax  the  operations  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. They  cannot  tax  the  money  of  the  Government 
deposited  in  the  State  Banks,  nor  the  agency  of  those 
Banks  in  remitting  it;  but  will  any  man  maintain  that 
their  mere  selection  to  perform  this  public  servioe  for 
the  General  Government  would  exempt  the  state  banks 
and  their  ordinary  business  from  state  taxation?  Had 
the  United  States,  instead  of  establishing  a  Bank  at 
Philadelphia,  employed  a  private  Banker  to  keep  and 
transmit  their  funds,  would  it  have  deprived  Pennsylva- 
nia of  the  right  to  tax  his  Bank  and  his  usual  banking 
operations'  It  will  not  be  pretended.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple, then,  arc  the  banking  establishments  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  their  usual  banking  operations, 
to  be  exempted  from  taxation.  It  is  not  their  public 
agency  or  the  deposits  of  the  government  which  the 
states  claim  a  right  to  tax,  but  their  banks  and  their 
banking  powers,  instituted  and  exercised,  within  state 
jurisdiction  for  their  private  emolument — those  powers 


and  privileges  for  which  they  pay  a  bonus  and  which 
the  states  tax  in  their  own  banks.  The  exercise  of  these 
powers  within  a  state,  no  matter  by  whom,  or  under 
what  authority,  whether  by  private  citizens  in  their  ori- 
ginal right,  by  corporate  bodies  created  by  the  states, 
by  foreigners  or  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  lo- 
cated within  their  limits,  forms  a  legitimate  object  of 
state  taxation.  From  this,  and  like  sources,  from  the 
persons,  property,  and  business,  that  are  found  residing, 
located,  or  carried  on  under  their  jurisdiction,  must  the 
states  since  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  imports  and  exports,  draw  all  the  money  necessary 
for  the  support  of  their  governments  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  independence.  There  is  no  more  ap- 
propriate subject  of  taxation  than  banks,  banking  and 
bank  stocks,  and  none  to  which  the  states  ought  more 
pertinaciously  to  cling. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  the  character  of  the  bank, 
as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  that  its  private 
business  should  be  exempt  from  that  taxation  to  which 
all  the  state  banks  are  liable;  nor  can  I  conceive  it 
"proper"  that  the  substantive  and  most  essential  powers 
reserved  by  the  states  shall  be  thus  attacked  and  anni- 
hilated as  a  means  of  executing  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  general  government.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  none  of  those  sages  who  had  an  agency  in  forming 
or  adopting  our  constitution  ever  imagined  that  any 
portion  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  states,  not  prohibit- 
ed to  them  nor  delegated  to  Congress,  was  to  be  swept 
away  and  annihilated  as  a  means  of  executing  certain 
powers  delegated  to  Congress. 

If  our  power  over  means  is  so  absolute  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  not  call  in  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  subject  of  which  is  "not 
prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any  of  the 
objects  entrusted  to  the  government,"  although,  as  in 
the  case  before  me,  it  takes  away  powers  expressly 
granted  to  Congress,  and  rights  scrupulously  reserved 
to  the  States,  it  becomes  us  to  proceed  in  our  legisla- 
tion with  the  utmost  caution.  Though  not  directly, 
our  own  powers  and  the  rights  of  the  States  may  be  in- 
directly legislated  away  in  the  use  of  means  to  execute 
substantive  powers.  We  may  not  enact  that  Congress 
shall  not  have  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  we  may  pledge  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  that,  as  a  means  of  executing  other 
powers,  it  shall  not  be  exercised  for  twenty  years  or 
forever.  We  may  not  pass  an  act  prohibiting  the  States 
to  tax  the  banking  business  carried  on  within  their  li- 
mits, but  we  may,  as  a  means  of  executing  our  powers 
over  other  objects,  place  that  business  in  the  hands  of 
of  our  agents,  and  then  declare  it  exempt  from  state 
taxation  in  their  hands.  Thus  may  our  own  powers 
and  the  rights  of  the  States,  which  we  cannot  directly 
curtail  or  invade,  be  frittered  away  and  extinguished  in 
the  use  of  means  employed  by  us  to  execute  other  pow- 
ers. That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent  to 
all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government, 
might  be  so  organized  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  de- 
legated powers,or  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,Ido 
not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had  the  Executive  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an  institution,  the 
duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  call,  it  was  obviously  proper  that  he 
should  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  those  prominent 
features  in  the  act  presented,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
make  it  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and  sound 
policy.  A  general  discussion  will  now  take  place,  eli- 
citing new  light  and  settling  important  principles;  and 
a  new  Congress,  elected  in  the  midst  of  such  discussion, 
and  furnishing  an  equal  representation  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  last  census,  will  bear  to  the  Capitol 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  bring  this 
,  important  question  to  a  satisfactory  result 
I  Under  such  circumstances,  the  bank  comes  forward 
|  and  asks  a  renewal  of  its  charter  for  a  term  of  fifteen 
I  years,  upon  conditions  whirh  not  only  operate  as  a  gr»« 
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tuity  to  the  stockholders,  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  |  the  dangers  which  impend  over  our  Union,  have  sprung 
but  will  sanction  any  abuses,  and  legalize  any  encroach-  j  from  an  abandonment  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  go- 
ments.  vernment  by  our  national  legislation,  and  the  adoption 

Suspicions  are  entertained  and  charges  are  made  of  [  of  such  principles  as  are  embodied  in  this  act.     Many  of 


;  abuse  and  violation  of  its  charter.  An  investigation 
unwillingly  conceded,  and  so  restricted  in  time  as  ne- 
cessarily to  make  it  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  dis- 
closes enough  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm. 

In  the  practices  of  the  principal  bank  partially  unveil- 
ed, in  the  absence  of  important  witnesses,  and  in  nu- 
merous charges,  confidently  made,  and  as  yet  wholly  un- 
investigated, there  was  enough  to  induce  a  majority  of 
the  committee  of  investigation,  a  committee  which  was 


our  rich  men  have  not  been  content  with  equal  protec- 
tion and  equal  benefits;  but  have  besought  us  to  make 
them  richer  by  act  of  Congress.  By  attempting  to  gra- 
tify their  desires,  we  have  in  the  results  of  our  legisla- 
tion, arrayed  section  against  section,interest  against  in- 
terest, and  man  against  man,  in  a  fearful  commotion 
which  threatens  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  Union. 
It  is  time  to  pause  in  our  career,  to  review  our  princi- 
ples, and  if  possible,  revive  that  devoted  patriotism  and 


selected  from  the  most  able  and  honorable  members  of  j  spirit  of  compromise,  which  distinguished  the  sages  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  recommend  a  suspen-  |  the  revolution,  and  the  fathers  of  our  Union.  If  we  can- 
sion  of  further  action  upon  the  bill,  and  a  prosecution  of  j  not  at  once,  in  justice  to  interests  vested  under  impro 


the  inquiry.  As  the  charter  had  yet  four  years  to  run, 
and  as  a  renewal  now  was  not  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  its  business,  it  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  bank  itself,  conscious  of  its  purity 
and  proud  of  its  character,  would  have  withdrawn  its 
application  for  the  present,  and  demanded  the  severest 
scrutiny  into  all  its  transactions.  In  their  declining  to 
do  so  there  seems  to  be  an  additional  reason  why  the 
functionaries  of  the  government  should  proceed  with 
less  haste  and  more  caution  in  the  renewal  of  their  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  bank  is  professedly  established  as  an  agent  of  the 
Executive  branches  of  the  government  and  its  constitu- 
tionality is  maintained  on  that  ground.  Neither  upon 
the  propriety  of  present  action  nor  upon  the  provisions 
of  this  act  was  the  Executive  consulted.  It  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  say  that  it  neither  needs  nor  wants  an 
agent  clothed  with  such  powers  and  favoured  by  such 
exemptions.  There  is  nothing  in  its  legitimate  func- 
tions which  make  it  necessary  or  proper.  Whatever 
interest  or  influence,  whether  public  or  private,  has 
given  birth  to  this  act,  it  cannot  be  found  either  in  the 
■wishes  or  necessities  of  the  Executive  Department,  by 
which,  present  action  is  deemed  premature,  and  the 
powers  conferred  upon  its  agent  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  dangerous  to  the  government  and  country. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rich  and  powerful  too 
often  bend  the  acts  of  government  to  their  selfish  pur- 
poses. Distinctions  in  society  will  always  exist  under 
every  just  government.  Equality  of  talents,  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  wealth,  cannot  be  produced  by  human  insti- 
tutions. In  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
and  the  fruits  of  superior  industry,  economy,  and  virtue, 
every  man  is  equally  entitled  to  protection  by  law.  But, 
when  the  laws  undertake  to  add  to  these  natural  and 
just  advantages,  artificial  distinctions,to  grant  titles,  gra- 
tuities, and  exclusive  privileges,  to  make  the  rich  rich- 
er, and  the  potent  more  powerful,  the  humble  members 
of  society,  the  fanners,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  securing  like 
favors  to  themselves,  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  in- 
justice of  their  government. 

There  are  no  necessary  evils  in  government.  Its 
evils  exist  only  ill  its  abuses,  lf'it  would  confine  itself  to 
equal  protection,  and,  as  Heaven  does  its  rains,  shower 
its  favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  it  would  be  an  unqualified  blessing.  In  the  act 
before  me,  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  and  unnecessary 
departure  from  these  just  principles.  Nor  is  our  go- 
vernment to  be  maintained,  or  our  Union  preserved 
by  invasions  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several 
States.  In  thus  attempting  to  make  our  general  go- 
vernment strong,  we  make  it  weak.  Its  true  strength 
consists  in  leaving  individuals  and  States,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  themselves — in  making  itself  felt,  not  in  its 
power  but  in  its  beneficence,  not  in  its  control  but  in 


vident  legislation,  make  our  government  what  it  ought 
to  be,  we  can  at  least  take  a  stand  against  all  new 
grants  of  monopolies,  and  exclusire  privileges;  against 
any  prostitution  of  our  government,  to  the  advancement 
of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  in  favor  of 
compromise  and  gradual  reform  in  our  code  of  laws  and 
system  of  political  economy. 

I  have  now  done  my  duty  to  my  country.  If  sustained 
by  my  fellow  citizens,  I  shall  be  grateful  and  happy;  if 
not,  I  shall  find  in  the  motives  which  impel  me,  ample 
grounds  for  contentment  and  peace.  In  the  difficul- 
ties which  surround  us,  and  the  dangers  which  threaten 
our  institutions,  there  is  cause  for  neither  dismay  nor 
alarm.  For  relief  and  deliverance,  let  us  firmly  rely  on 
that  kind  Providence,  which  I  am  sure,  watches  with 
peculiar  care  over  the  destinies  of  our  republic,  and  on 
the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  our  countrymen. — 
Through  His  abundant  goodness,  and  their  patriotic 
devotion,  our  liberty  and  Union  will  be  preserved. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

W-ishixgtox,  July  10,  1832. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitaiit  Committee,  July  4th, 
1832,  the  following  AmiitESstothe  public  was  resolv- 
ed upon,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PHILADELPHIA: 

In  the  present  important  crisis,  when  our  city  is  thr;  at- 
ened  with  pestilence  of  an  unusual  and  alarming  cha- 
racter; the  Sanitary  Committee  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cils, have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  ask  the  aid  and  ad- 
vice of  a  Board  of  Physicians  of  known  skill,and  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 

The  Medical  Board  has  earnestly  recommended,  that 
immediate  arrangements  be  made  to  meet  this  disease 
at  every  probable  point  of  attack,  and  that  temporary 
hospitals  be  founded  in  proper  situations  for  the  accom- 
modation of  each  neighborhood,  as  cases  may  occur. 
They  have  urged,  moreover,  the  organization  of  these 
hospitals,  while  yet  it  can  be  done  without  hurry  or 
confusion;  and  that  each  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  a  physician  in  chief,  with  four  medical  assistants. 

Should  the  pestilence  reach  our  city,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  in  every  neighborhood,  and  especially  on 
the  eastern  front  of  the  city,  many  cases  will  occur, 
among  persons  destitute  of  the  means  of  support,  and 
who  will  be  in  danger  of  perishing  without  a  hand  be- 
ing extended  to  furnish  relief,  or  soothe  them  in  their 
rapid  passage  towards  the  grave. 

To  avert  such  heart-rending  scenes  as  far  as  possible, 
to  obviate  the  panic  which  a  few  such  spectacles  would 
inevitably  produce,  and  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  im- 
mediate medical  assistance,  the  Sanitary  Committee 
have  determined  upon  such  an  organization  of  tempo- 
rary hospitals,  as  that  patients  may  be  carried  to  them 


its  protection,  not  in  binding  the  States  more  closely  to  i  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and  there  be  submitted 
the  centre,  but  leaving  each  to  move  unobstructed  iiv its  j  to  proper  medical  treatment  and  judicious  nursing, 
proper  orbit.  I      It  is  not  designed,  however,  that  patients  shall  remain 

Experience  should  teach  us  wisdom.     Most  of  the  j  more  than  a  few  hours  in  these  temporary  depots.     As 
difficulties  our  government  now  encounters,  and  most  of  I  soon  as  the  first  shock  of  the  disease  has  passed  by,  they 
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will  be  removed  to  a  large,  general  hospital,  out  of  the  J  Resolved,  That  the  Sanitary  Committee  meet  every 
city,  there  to  be  provided  for  during  the  subsequent  i  morning  at  9  o'clock,  aWhe  Hull.to  receive  communica- 
sta'ges  of  the  disease.  The  rapid  progress  of  pestilc'n-  I  tions  from  the  Block  Committees,  and  from  such  other 
tial  cholera  renders  such  an  arrangement  absolutely  in-  j  sources  as  they  may  be  derived,  as  to  the  cleanliness  of 
dispensable.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  the  District.or  existing  nuisances,and  to  take  means  for 
mind,  that  the  delay  of  removal  to  any  considerable  dis-  j  for  their  immediate  removal. 

tance,  would  cause  a  great  increase  of  mortality.     The  |      Resolved,  That  the  physicians  of  the  District  resident 
cities  of  Faris  and  London  afford  striking  illustrations    therein  be  requested  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Sanitary 
on  this  head.     In  the  former,  where  general  hospitals    Committee  of  the  ward  in  which  they  reside, 
were  relied  on,  the  havoc  was  frightful;  while  in  Lon-  WM.  BINDER,  President, 

don,  by  judicious  arrangements,  seasonably  made,  and        Attest — R.  Penn  Smith,  Clerk, 
by  the"  preparation  of  temporary  hospitals,  before  the    N.  L.  July  4,  1832. 

cholera  had  appeared  in  the  city,  the  mortality  wasren-  

dered  comparatively  slight.  The  experience  in  Cana- 
da illustrates  still  more  forcibly  the  consequences  of  de-  REPORT 
laying  preparation,  until  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
pestilence.  With  these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face, 
the  committee  would  earnestly  ask  their  fellow  citizens, 
whether  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  judicious  and 
effective  preparation,  or  whether  it  is  advisable  to  post- 
pone such  measures  to  a  period  of  universal  panic,  con- 
fusion and  alarm! 

The  committee  feel  that  they  are  identified  in  every 
respect  with  their  fellow  citizens  at  the  present  crisis. 
They  must  share  in  the  common  danger,  and  they  have 
no  interest  or  feelings  which  can  lead  them  to  devise 
any  thing  but  for  the  common  good.  They  therefore 
entered  upon  their  duties  with  a  confident  hope,  that 
public  opinion  would  sustain  all  such  means  as  the  best 
medical  advice  and  the  clearest  lights  of  experience 
might  indicate  as  expedient  or  necessary. 

They  have,  however,  learned  with  regret,  that  a 
place  selected  for  a  temporary  hospital  for  the  sick  of 
its  neighborhood,  the  only  place  in  that  district  which 
they  could  possibly  obtain,  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
physician-in-chief,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
manifested  by  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity,  and  of  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  first  suggestion  of  the  plan. 
In  every  other  instance  when  a  site  has  been  thought  of, 
they  have  found  themselves  opposed  by  a  torrent  of  vio- 
lent, and  as  they  are  constrained  to  believe,  of  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary  feeling. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  are  left  with  no  al- 
ternative but  thus  publicly  to  explain  their  system  of 
operation,  and  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  commu 


Of  the   Medical  Commission  from   Philadelphia, 
appointed  to  visit  Montreal,  &c. 

Jufy  8,  1832. 
The  Medical  Commission  appointed  by  the  Sana- 
tory Committee  to  visit  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  investigations  concerning  the  epidemic  dis- 
ease prevailing  there,  in  anticipation  of  a  more  de- 
tailed report,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  few  days,  present  the  following  general 
conclusions  they  have  formed  as  the  result  of  their 
observations,  which  they  flatter  themselves  will 
tend  to  allay  the  public  anxiety. 

1st.  The  disease  so  lately  an  epidemic  in  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  and  which  now  prevails  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  is  extending  throughout  the 
country,  is  malignant  Cholera,  the  same  that  has 
ravaged  and  spread  its  devastations  over  Europe, 
under  the  name  of  Asiatic  and  Spasmodic  Chole- 
ra. 

2d.  That  they  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
any  positive  unequivocal  fact  to  justify  a  belief  that 
it  is  a  disease  communicated  by  those" affected  with 
it,  or  is  one  of  importation. 

3d.  That  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
constitution  or  influence,  a  general  predisposition 
exists  in  the  whole  community,  from  which  very 
few  individuals  are  exempt,  productive  of  a  liability 
to  the  disease, 
4th.  That  this  predisposition  is  manifested  by 
,  embarrassed  and  difficult  digestion,  sense  of  heat, 
n.ty  to  sav,  whether  that  system  shall  be  pursued  or  fulness>  uncasiness  or  pain  in  the  abdomen,  irregu- 
abandoned.  If  public  op.n.on  shall  refuse  to  sustam  iaritv  0f  bowels,  a  furred  and  pasty  tongue,  with 
hem  they  owe  «  to  themselves  at  tins  t.me  d.sttnctly  frequency  of  cramps  or  constric'tions  in  the  muscles 
to  dechne  all  responstbdity  for  the  consequences.  j  of  the  extremities,  especially  at  night. 

r,   ■     J^ep«  McUva.xk,  ,      5th,  That  this  state  of  jkedisp^tjo,,  will  not 

Chan-man  of  Samtary  Comm.ttee.  I  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  the  disease,  without  the 
application  of  an  exciting  cause. 
6th.  That  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  are 
)  moral  excitants,  especially  fear  and  anger;  intem- 
i  perance  in  the  use  of  fermented  and  spirituous  li- 
I  quors,  or  in  eating,  overloading  the  stomach;  acid 
I  drinks,  or  large  draughts  of  cold  water;  the  use  of 
crude  indigestible  food,  whether  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble, particularly  the  latter;  excessive  exertion   or 


Samuel  Davh,  Secy,  of  San.  Com. 
William  E.  Lehman,  John  P.  Wetherill, 

James  Fearon,  Daniel  Oldenburg, 

John  M.Scott,  Thomas  M.  Pettit. 


Commissioners  of  the  Incorporated  District  ofN.L. 
At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
N.  L.  held  on  the  3d  instant,  the  following  preamble]  fetjguein  the^rofthelaVrexrxJSUreUitheiugS 

air,  sitting  in  currents  of  air,  and  particularly  sleep- 
ing with  too  light  covering,  and  with  the  windows 


and  resolutions  were  adopted 

Whereas,  at  this  alarming  crisis,  when  the  cholera  is 
known  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  a  neighbouring 
city,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  Northern  Liberties,  to  provide  precautionary 
means  to  prevent  the  spread  among  us,  should  we  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  visited  by  this  awful  calamity. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  fund  of  2000  dollars  be  appropriated 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
with  powers  to  make  such  appropriations  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary,  in  order  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  keep  our  streets,  lanes,  allevs,  bye 
places,  and  dwellings,  free  from  any  impurities  that 
would  be  likely  to  propagate  an  infection,  or  other 
sickness  or  disease, that  may  have  its  origin  here  or  else- 
where. 


raised,  except  the  rooms  are  very  small  and  con- 
fined. Most  of  the  attacks  occur  in  the  night,  from 
11  or  12  o'clock  to  3  or  four  in  the  morning. 

7th.  That  prudence  in  living,  during  the  epidemic 
period,  which  continues  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  the  wearing  of  flannel  particularly  on  the 
body,  keeping  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  the  avoidance 
of  improper  food  and  drinks,  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  body,  are  almost  certain  guarrante'es  against 
the  assaults  of  the  disease,  and  disarm  the  pesti- 
lence of  malignity. 

8th.  That  the  disease,  when  abandoned  to  its 
course,  passes  through  different  stages,  in  all  of 
which  it  is  easily  controlled,  except  one— the  cold 
stage,  or  period  of  collapse,  and  which  is,  in  almost 
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every  instance,  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  the 
forming  stage,  when  the  disease,  if  timely  treated, 
is  arrested  with  facility. 

9th.  That  the  symptoms  of  this  forming  stage 
should  be  generally  promulgated,  and  persons  in- 
structed of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  attention 
to  them.  It  is  ignorance  in  this  respect,  amongst 
the  laboring  and  lower  classes  of  society,  and  their 
habits  of  lite,  leading  to  indifference  and  inatten- 
tion, that  plunges  so  many,  belonging  to  those  con- 
ditions into  the  desperate  situation  so  frequently  met 
with,  when  medical  aid  and  human  skill  are  utter- 
ly unavailing.  Those  symptoms  are,  a  sudden 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  the  discharges  becoming 
thin,  watery,  and  colorless,  or  whitish,  with  little 
odour — vertigo  or  dizziness — nausea,  oppression, 
pain  and  cramps  of  the  stomach,  with  retching  and 
vomiting  of  a  fluid,  generally  resembling  dirty  river 
water,  attended  or  soon  followed  by  cramps  of  the 
extremities,  particularly  of  the  legs  and  thighs. 

10th.  When  the  foregoing  symptoms  appear, 
application  for  remedial  assistance  must  be  made 
immediately.  The  delay  of  an  hour  may  usher  in 
the  cold  stage,  or  period  of  exanimated  prostration 
and  collapse,  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  resuscitate  the  expiring  energies  of  the  econo- 
my. 

11.  That  every  preparation  should  be  made  by 
the  public  authorities,  in  anticipation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  providing  the  means  of  treat- 
ment for  those  who  cannot  command  them,  so  that 
aid  may  be  promptly  administered  to  all,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  attack.  These  means  are  a  number  of 
small  hospitals,  or  houses  of  reception,  in  various 
parts  of  the  city;  stations  where  nurses,  physicians 
and  students,  with  suitable  medicines  and  appara- 
tus, can  be  procured  in  the  night  without  delay; 
the  evacuation  of  certain  localities,  where  the  oc- 
currence of  numerous  cases  indicates  a  pesti- 
ferous influence,  and  the  furnishing  to  the  poor,  as 
far  as  practicable,  wholesome  and  nourishing  food 

By  the  adoption  and  observance  of  the  foregoing. 
means  of  precaution  and  prevention,  in  addition  to 
the  sanative  measures  already  adopted,  the  com- 
mission  are  convinced  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  will  be  greatly  circumscribed,  its  mortality 
diminished,  and  the  public  guarded  against  panic 
and  alarm,  the  great  sources  of  danger — and  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  the  pestilence 
will  be  shorn  of  its  terrors,  and  mitigated  in  its  des- 
tructive fury. 

SAMUEL  JACKSON, 
CHARLES  D.  MEIGS, 
RICHARD    HARLAN. 


THERMOMETRICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
9,  o'clock,  A.  M.        3,  P.  M.       9,  P.  M. 

Shade.  Sun.     Shade.  Sun.  Weather- 

July],     78    108  82    125  80  clear- 

2,  78     102  85     108  80        cloudy. 

3,  76     100  89     116  80  clear- 

4,  79     102  86     129  82  do. 

5,  75      81     84  122     78   cloudy. 

6,  77      99     88  106     82    do. 

7,  80    116  90    124  83  clear. 

Pittsburg  Gazette. 


DIVIDENDS   FOR    THE    tAST    SIX    MOUTHS. 


Bank  of  United  States, 
"  of  Pennsylvania, 
*'    of  North  America, 

Atlantic  Insurance  Co.r 

Marine  do. 

American  do.  of  Philad. 

North  America, 


cent.3$  per 
3      da. 
2J    do. 
5  per  cent. 
5      do. 

3  do. 

4  do. 


Philad.  and  Lancaster  turnpike,  2  6-100. 


WEST  CHESTER, 
Has  been  progressing  in  improvement  with  a  rapidity, 
if  equalled,  we  think  not  surpassed  by  the  flourishing 
towns  in  her  sister  counties.  The  purchase  by  Esq. 
Everhart,  of  the  farm  of  Wm.  Wollerton,  Esq.  which 
was  handsomely  laid  out  in  lots,  and  is  now  spotted 
with  substantial  brick  buildings,  including  a  new  mar- 
ket-house, seemed  to  givt  an  impetus  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement. 

More  recently,  a  purchase  has  been  made  by  se- 
veral enterprising  gentlemen  of  our  borough,  of  diir- 
ty  acres  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  Robert  Matlack,  lying  north 
and  north-east  of  the  more  improved  part  of  the  bo- 
rough, situate  on  both  sides  of  the  West  Chester  rail- 
road, and  including  the  point  of  its  present  termination. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Reed,  John  W.Townsend,  Ziba  Pyle,  and 
S.  C.  Jefferis,  the  proprietors,  will  proceed  immediate- 
diately  to  lay  off  their  new  purchase  into  lots,  to  be 
bounded  by  streets  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  width, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  affording  very 
eligible  sites  for  building,  either  private  dwellings  or 
business  establishments.  From  the  elevated  and  healthy 
situation  of  our  borough,  the  facilities  already  afforded 
by  the  well-established  lines  of  stages  now  in  operation, 
and  the  means  of  intercourse  which  will  be  increased  on 
the  completion  of  the  West  Chester  and  Pennsylvania 
rail-roads,  we  confidently  express  the  opinion,  that 
should  no  untoward  circumstance  retard  its  growth, 
(and  we  apprehend  none,)  West  Chester  will  at  an 
early  day,  be  among  the  most  highly  improved  and 
pleasant  towns  in  the  commonwealth; — having  a  ready 
intercourse  with  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster— a  direct  communication  with  the  lumber  and 
coal  regions — and  in  the  heart  of  a  most  productive  ag- 
ricultural district,  furnishing  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  Our  public  spirited  citizens,  prudently 
aided  by  the  capital  of  a  bank,  conducted  on  liberal 
principles,and  issuing  a  sound  currency,  may  reasonably 
hope  for  every  advantage  within  the  reach  of  industry 
and  enterprize. — Village  Record* 


Caterpillars.—- In  many  places  this  insect  has  made 
its  appearance  In  vast  numbers.  On  the  Baltimore  road 
several  orchards  and  at  places,  the  woods  have  been  en- 
tirely stripped  of  every  vestige  of  foliage;  not  a  leaf 
is  to  be  seen,  the  trees  bear  nought  but  large  clusters 
of  insects  surrounded  with  their  web.  In  an  orchard  a 
few  miles  from  town  the  insect  has  not  Only  destroyed 
the  foliage,  but  all  the  fruit,  and  left  nought  but  the 
naked  trees  to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  farmer. — York  Gaz. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  Columbia  during 
the  month  of  June  was  68-100ths  of  an  inch. 


THE    REGISTER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  14,  1832. 


The  President's  Veto,  on  the  United  States  Bank" 
Bill  his  been  received,  and  occupies  a  portion  of  our 
paper  this  week.  We  understand  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
stock  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  instrument. 
What  other  ill  effects  are  to  accrue  from  it,  time  must 
determine.  A  town  meeting  has  been  called  on  the 
subject. 

The  health  of  our  city  continues  excellent 
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From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
TOUR  FROM  BUFFALO  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 


We  left  Owego  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  in  the 
stage,  and  after  crossing  the  substantial  bridge  across 
the  Susquehanna,  began  to  ascend  the  first  of  those 
long,  tedious  mountains  that  separate  Ovvego  from 
Montrose  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  country  I  need  not 
say  much.  The  distance  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  we 
we  were  all  day  in  travelling  it.  For  the  first  ten  miles 
we  hardly  saw  a  house.  After  entering  Pennsylvania, 
occasional  settlements  began  to  appear,  but  the  farms 
had  a  cold  and  wet  look,  bearing  little  but  grass,  and 
resting  on  hard-pan.  The  stage  road,  exhibits  a  singu- 
lar piece  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors, 
who  must  have  had  a  desperate  trial  of  skill,  to  see  how 
many  mountains  and  valleys  they  could  cross,  as  it  in  no 
instance,  winds  round  a  hill,  invariably  goes  over  the 
highest  hump  on  Its  back,  and  into  the  deepest  gorge 
of  the  hollows,  over  a  brook  of  course,  to  again  ascend 
the  side  of  its  interminable  neighbors.  A  prominent 
instance  occurred  on  this  road,  of  the  strong  attachment 
of  people  to  their  native  hills,  be  they  ever  so  bleak  and 
sterile.  A  well  dressed,  modest  young  woman  entered 
the  stage  among  these  hills  to  ride  to  her  father's,  a  dis- 
tance of.  about  two  miles.  Having  an  intelligent  appear- 
ance for  her  situation  in  life,  I  asked  her  several  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  country  and  the  occupations 
of  the  people,  to  which  she  gave  ready  and  sensi- 
ble answers.  To  the  question,  if  she  was  contented  to 
live  so  shut  out  from  the  world,  and  secluded  among 
the  hills,  she  replied  with  great  simplicity  and  good  na- 
ture, that  "she  was  perfectly  happy  there,  she  knew 
but  little  of  other  portions  of  the  country,  and  this  was 
as  pleasant  to  her  as  any.      She  moreover  had  a  brother 


the  garden.  Numerous  skeins  of  nice,  white  woollen 
yarn  were  hung  out  in  poles  on  the  yard,indicating  indus- 
try and  economy  in  the  household.  Here,  shut  out  from 
the  whole  world,  its  shufflings  and  doings,  its  joys  and  its 
troubles,  in  the  deep  hollow  of  these  hills;  with  only  a 
neighboring  cottage  or  two  in  sight,  hanging  on  the 
side  of  the  opposite  mountain,  this  young  woman  left 
the  stage,  bid  us  a  good  afternoon,  andstepped  into  the 
quiet,  happy  home  that  she  had  been  taught  to  love  and 
cherish  with  affection.  Indeed,  I  must  question  if  her 
lot  should  be  hereafter  cast  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Ge- 
nesee valley,  whether  she  would  not  sigh  for  the  fo- 
rest-hills and  rippling  brooks  of  her  Pennsylvania  home. 
At  sunset,  after  a  rough  day's  travel,  we  arrived  at 
Montrose,  the  capital  of  Susquehanna  county. 

We  rose  the  next  morning  before  day,  but  the  delay 
occasioned  by  a  sleepy  driver  of  two  hours,  rendered  it 
one  of  the  pleasantests  morning  of  my  life,  as  I  enjoyed 
a  landscape  I  never  before  met  with.  Montrose  lies  ort 
the  summit  of  a  broad  hill,  elevated  over  its  surrounding 
neighbors,  and  separated  from  them  by  deep  and  long 
valleys.  It  is  the  diverging  point  of  numerous  good 
roads  that  lead  off  over  the  hills  in  various  directions; 
and  it  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  Several  pretty  dwell- 
ings, and  good  public  buildings,  embellish  the  town. 
As  the  day  light  gradually  stole  over  the  eastern  hills, 
the  surrounding  objects  began  to  be  visible;  and  when 
the  fast  glimmering  star  had  gone  out,  and  the  full  flood 
of  light  poured  upon  the  world,  the  eye  could  only  dis- 
cern occasional  islands  of  woods,  shooting  up  or  scatter- 
ed away  along  the  horizon  in  every  direction,  looming 
out  of  an  interminable,  dense  ocean  of  fog.  The  air  was 
delightfully,  clear,  cool, and  elastic,  enlivened  by  its  con- 
stant action  amongthe  mountains.  The  very  dew  seem- 
ed to  sparkle  among  the  grass,  and  as  the  full  sun  rose 
in  unclouded  splendor,    gilding   the   distant  mountain 


at  Rochester,"  she  said,   "who  had  lived  there  two  or  |  tops,  and  radiating  with  its  beams,  the  deep,  mist)'  hoi 


three  years;  but  he  did  not  like  it  much,  and  thought 
he  should  return;  it  was  more  healthy  at  home,  and  the 
water  was  better."  "But,"  said  I,  "Rochester  is  a 
large,  populous,  thriving  town,  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  most  charming  countries  in  the  world;  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  he.  should  want  to  return."  "  True,"  said  she, 
with  more  philosophy  than  I  had  supposed  she  possess- 
ed,  "but  though  you  may  call  this  a  hard  country,  we 
enjoy  what  we  have  with  goodappetites  and  fine  health; 
and  so  long  as  we  feel  contented,  its  poorly  worth 
while  to  sigh  after  better  climates  or  richer  lands." 

The  stage  stopped  in  front  of  a  neat,  low,  red  farm- 
house, in  one  of  the  broader  valleys.  It  stood  a  few  rods 
from  the  road,  with  a  pretty  garden,  and  some  fruit 
trees  near  it.  The  barn  and  out-buildings  were  near 
by.  A  lar^e  pasture,  in  which  were  a  number  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  stretched  along  the  hill  side,  back  of  the 
dwelling.  In  front,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
was  a  meadow  with  a  clear,  spring  brook  on  a  pebbly 
bottom  running  through  it,  and  stealing  away  round  the 
foot  of  a  neighboring  hill  into  the  forest.  Further  up 
the  valley  along  the  meadow,  was  a  field  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, oats,  and  rye,  and  a  small  patch  of  summer  wheat. 
This  was  the  farm.  In  the  door-yard  was  a  sweet  brier, 
and  a  few  rose  bushes.  The  windows  were  festooned 
with  morning-glories,  and  a  few  tall  sun  flowers  threw 
their  golden  heads  to  the  west  from  the  south  border  of 
Vol.  X.  5 


lows,  it  looked  a  scene  of  enchantment. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  we  entered  the  stage,  and  took  a 
south  course  down  the  mountain,  on  the  road  to  Wilkes- 
barre.  We  entered  the  fogs  along  the  valleys,  which 
had  now  begun  to  rapidly  ascend  in  wreaths  along  the 
strong  currents  of  air  that  moved  along  their  bottom, 
and  an  hour  had  dissipated  the  whole  into  the  clear  at- 
mosphere of  an  Aug'.ist  morning.  The  country  along 
this  road  is  well  cleared,  much  more  fertile,  and  decid- 
edly better  cultivated,  than  that  we  had  passed  the  pre- 
vious day.  The  hills  were  not  so  steep  nor  high.  The 
valleys  were  broader  and  richer,  and  the  whole  country 
was  delightfully  watered.  Numerous  good  houses, 
barns,  orchard*,  and  fine  stocks  of  cattle  were  seen. 
Some  good  fields  of  corn  were  in  view,  some  of  oats, 
and  but  few  of  wheat  or  rye.  The  soil  had  mostly  a 
vegetable,  loamy  appearance,  with  occasional  veins  of 
clay  and  gravelly  loam,  resting  principally  upon  a  hard- 
pan.  It  is  decidedly  a  grazing  country,  to  which  it  ap- 
pears well  adapted.  The  timber  is  principally  beech, 
intermixed  with  maple,  hemlock,  pine,  oak,  and  ches- 
nut;  and  in  some  of  the  valleys  were  fine  groves  of 
spruce  and  balsam  fir.  The  uniform  good  nature  and 
shrewd  observation  of  my  travelling  companion, together 
with  the  company  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  and  lady 
from  Philadelphia,  who  were  returning  from  a  short  vi- 
sit to  some  friends  at  Montrose,  rendered  our  morning's 
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ride  of  twenty  miles  very  pleasant.  After  descending'  a 
long  hill  of  three  miles,  over  a  good  ro:id,  we  arrived 
about  9  o'clock  at  the  little  village  of  Tunkhannock  on 
the  Susquehanna,  to  breakfast. 

At  this  place  is  a  large  bottom  formed  by  the  junction 
of  Tunkhannock  creek  with  the  Susquehanna.  Sever- 
al fine  farms  are  spread  over  it,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  for  a  great  distance,  are  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent trees  1  ever  saw.  They  were  elm,  sycamore, 
and  black  walnut;  the  last  of  which  flourishes  on  the 
bottoms  of  this  river,  with  surpassing  luxuriance.  The 
river  here,  is  about  thirty  rods  wide,  and  we  crossed  it 
in  a  flat  boat.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Susquehanna  ri- 
ver? If  not,  you  have  yet  to  see  the  most  beautiful 
stream  in  America.  I  speak  understandingly,  for  I 
have  seen  the  pride  of  American  rivers.  I  have  been  con- 
versant with  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  I  have  travelled  on  the  Ohio,  the  Potomac, 
and  the  Delaware.  I  have  seen  the  Allegheny,  the 
Monongahela,  and  the  Mohawk  sweep  the  base  of  their 
native  mountains:  but  none  will  compare  with  the  clear, 
purity  of  water  gathered  from  a  million  springs;  the  ex- 
ceeding variety  and  freshness  of  its  banks;  the  high  pic- 
turesque mountains,  and  deep  shaded  valleys;  the  broad 
rich  bottoms,  and  gently  sloping  hills;  the  handsome 
villages,  and  quiet  hamlets;  the  bald,  craggy  precipices 
of  rock,  and  dark,  wild  glens;  and  above  all,  with  the 
broad,  sleeping  basins,  and  the  noisy,  shallow  ripples  of 
the  Susquehanna.  At  its  numerous  crossings,  whether 
by  ford,  ferry,  or  bridge,  it  has  its  own  unpretending 
beauties,  and  holds,  till  its  clear  waters  mingle  with  the 
brine  of  the  sea,  its  pure,  distinctive  character.  A  few  j 
miles  ride  over  some  low  hills,  carried  us  into  a  dark 
passage,  along  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  which  juts 
so  boldly  into  the  river,  as  to  afford  barely  room  for  a 
carriage  road  on  its  rocky  bank.  On  the  sides  of  the 
road,  were  many  varieties  of  mountain  vegetation, 
among  which  I  observed  the  white  cedar,  the  stripped 
and  mountain  maples,  the  palmina  latifolia  and  rhodo- 
dendron. 

Emerging  from  the  mountain  into  an  open  country, 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  soon  brought  us  in  view  of  one 
of  the  sweetest  spots  on  earth.  As  I  stood  upon  the 
brow  of  that  hill,  and  looked  abroad  over  the  peaceful, 
quiet  landscape,'  with  pleasant  dwellings  and  farms  scat- 
tered over  its  bosom,  its  soil  teeming  with  plenty,  and 
yielding  the  richest  fruits  to  its  happy  people;  shut  in,  as 
it  were,  from  the  rude  gaze  of  the  world,  like  the  hap- 
py valley  of  Rasselas,  by  its  magnificent  belt  of  moun- 
tains, I  could  not  but  exclaim  with  our  own  Halleck, 

"Thou  com'st  in  beauty  on  my  gaze  at  last, 
On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming." 

I  looked  back  to  the  eventful  scenes  which  this  val- 
ley had  witnessed — to  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
its  early  settlers — to  their  patriotism,  their  massacre 
and  dispersion,  and  to  all  the  distresses  of  a  bloody, 
savage  war,  and  I  again  cast  my  eager  look  over  this 
charming  valley,  stretching  away  into  the  faint  blue  dis- 
tance, now  rendered  classic  by  history,  and  the  sweetest 
descriptive  poem  of  our  age,  and  almost  doubted. that  I 
saw  it.  Who  has  not  read  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming-?" 
Yet,  beautiful  as  are  its  descriptions,  they  are  but  faint 
shadows  of  the  original. 

We  descended  into  the  valley,  and  a  rich  cultivated 
country  spread  all  around  us.  From  its  northern  en- 
trance to  its  southern  limits,  it  is  almost  a  continual  vil- 
lage. Large,  comfortable,  and  in  frequent  instances, 
elegant  farm-houses  are  seen,  surrounded  by  fertile 
fields,  meadows,  out-buildings,  and  orchards.  The  val- 
ley has  a  width  of  from  three  to  six  miles,  by  a  length  of 
twenty,  surrounded  by  high,  thickly  wooded  mountains. 
The  soil  is  mostly  alluvial,  with  occasional  scattered 
ridges  of  loam  and  gravel,  assuming  moderate  ele- 
vations as  they  approach  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  settlers  found  a  growth  of  low, 
yellow  pine,  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley,  and  when 


cleared  up,  yielded  the  most  valuable  crops.  Manure 
and  plaster  are  now  almost  universally  used,  as  hardly 
any  part  of  it  is  overflowed  by  the  river,  which  winds 
a  serpentine  course  along  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
Farms  here  are  worth  from  forty  to  fifty,  and  even  to 
seventy-five  dollars  an  acre.  A  rich  wheat  harvest  had 
already  been  gathered.  Great  crops  of  corn  were  ev- 
ery where  seen,  and  the  meadows  and  pasturage  were 
abundant.  All  the  common  grains  appear  to  flourish 
equally  well.  The  black  walnut,  the  large  wild  cherry, 
and  the  varieties  of  the  bullet  grape,  Vtiis  lubuscra,  are 
here  found  in  great  plenty  and  luxuriance,  and  seem 
peculiarly  indigenous  to  this  part  of  the  Susquehanna 
valley.  As  we  passed  along,  the  spot  where  the  mas- 
sacre occurred  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  an  old  orchard, 
now  a  vast  field  near  the  road  side.  A  mile  or  two  fur- 
ther down,  we  passed  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
old  fort  or  blockhouse,  which  stood  on  a  high  and  beau- 
tiful bend  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  commands  a  long 
sweep  both  up  and  down  the  river,  by  which  the  Indians 
usually  approached  the  settlement.  Evident  traces  of  the 
elevated  artificial  banks  on  which  the  original  logs  of  the 
fort  were  laid,  are  to  be  seen.  But  a  short  distance  be- 
low, we  were  pointed  to  the  house  of  an  aged  widow 
who  was  the  only  female  that  escaped  that  bloody  mas- 
sacre. She  has  lived  from  the  carnage  of  that  day,  to 
see  her  fair  valley  enjoy  all  the  multiplied  blessings  of 
independence  and  peace,  and  herself  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  and  respectable  train  of  descendants.  As  we 
passed  her  comfortable  looking  house,  the  old  lady 
was  seated  in  a  chair  under  the  porch,  diligently  em- 
ployed in  knitting,  although  her  decrepit  form  was  bent 
down  with  the  frosts  of  ninety  winters.  She  is  the  last 
living  relic  of  those  eventful  times — the  connecting  link 
in  her  country's  ancient  and  modern  history.  At  two 
o'clock  we  crossed  an  elegant,  covered  toll-bridge  into 
the  pretty  village  of  Wilkesbarre. 

At  this  place  we  passed  the  afternoon  and  night.  It 
is  prettily  built,  contains  perhaps  1500  people,  and  was 
the  earliest  settlement  in  the  valley.  The  principal 
street  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  no 
where  shows  a  more  beautiful  surface.  The  hotel  is  a 
fine,  large  building,  with  a  walk  on  its  top,  from  which 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  valley.  It  is  well  kept,  and 
belongs  to  a  Mr.  Hollenback,  "the  wealthiest  man  in 
all  the  country,"  and  only  son  of  Judge  H.,  the  earliest 
and  most  enterprising  settler  of  the  valley,  who  left  to 
his  heirs,  large  tracts  of  the  finest  lands. 

In  the  mountain,  about  a  mile  east  of  Wilkesbarre, 
we  saw  the  first  coal  mines  which  abound  through  this 
section  of  country.  It  is  here  of  but  little  value.  A  ca- 
nal is  commenced  through  this  village,  projected  by  the 
state  to  reach  the  coal  mines  of  the  Lackawannock 
mountain,  a  few  miles  above,  and  fully  considered,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  useless  branch  of  the  wretched  canal 
policy  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  were  the  canal  finished, 
this  coal  could  never  pay  for  transportation  when  plac- 
ed in  competition  with  the  mines  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill.  There  is  little  else  to  transport,  and  for 
lumber,  all  prefer  to  raft  it  down  the  river.  In  truth, 
the  whole  course  of  this  canal,  as  we  followed  it  for  for- 
ty miles,  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  blind  road 
leading  out  of  the  highway  into  the  woods,  not  worth 
keeping  in  repair,  as  I  shall  hereafter  notice. 

At  bay-break  we  were  again  prosecuting  our  journey 
down  the  river  among  the  fine  farms  which  so  thickly 
speckle  the  country.  A  few  miles  below  Wilkesbar- 
re, the  valley  terminates  by  the  approach  of  a  mountain 
on  each  side  of  the  shore  of  the  river.  A  dam  is  here 
built  of  several  feet  high,  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  changing  the  canal  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  as  a 
feeder  to  supply  it  with  water.  At  this  point,  is  one 
of  the  finest  farms  of  the  valley,  and  for  variety  and 
beauty  of  scenery,  far  the  best;  I  can  no  further  describe 
it  than  to  say,  that  in  every  thing,  it  is  just  such  a  one 
as  a  good  farmer,  and  an  enlightened,  educated  man, 
would  wish  to  possess  and  enjoy,   who  loves  to  lord  it 
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over  a  thousand  acres,  with  his  own  mountain,  valley, 
and  river,  in  his  domain.  We  crossed  the  river  by  a 
ferry,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  "Sweet  Valley  of  Wyom- 
ing." 

The  road  now  follows  the  course  of  the  river  by  the 
side  of  the  canal,  which  is  finished,  but  not  navigable, 
as  the  water  is  not  yet  let  into  it.  The  country  here 
has  nothing  peculiar  in  it.  The  mountains  generally, 
approach  near  the  river,  with  high  precipitous  banks 
of  several  hundred  feet.  At  times,  the  mountains  take 
a  broad  sweep  for  a  mile  or  more,  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  enclosing  a  broad  valley  of  the  richest  alluvion, 
divided  into  fine  farms,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
farm  of  Gen.  Beach,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, about  fifteen  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  occupies 
one  of  these  charming  valleys,  and  comprises  nearly 
1000  acres  of  its  glorious  bottoms.  His  house  stands  on 
a  fine  elevation  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  a  hand- 
some park  of  forest  trees  ornamented  with  a  fish  pond 
and  waterfall,  with  all  his  farm  buildings  in  the  back 
ground.  In  the  portico  of  his  house  can  be  seen  the 
whole  estate,  with  its  broad,  rich  fields  stretching  away 
to  the  river,  and  numerous  giant  black  walnuts  luxuriat- 
ing in  their  deep,  native  soil,  scattered  over  them.  I 
should  not  be  thus  particular  in  noticing  individual  forms 
were  they  not  most  excellent  specimens  of  elegant  agri- 
culture, connected  with  splendid  landscape,  acquired 
by  individual  enterprise,  and  reclaimed  from  their  origi- 
nal forests  by  their  present  owners,  who  emigrated  to 
the  country,  young  and  needy  adventurers;  noble  speci- 
mens of  American  perseverance  and  character. 

The  canal,  from  its  proximity  to  the  hills,  had  receiv- 
ed many  heavy  accessions  of  earth  and  wash  from  their 
sides  in  the  late  rains.  In  numerous  instances,  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  gravel  had  washed  into  it,  filling  its  bed 
for  some  rods.  Boulders,  too,  of  immense  weight  had 
tumbled  in,  and  could  only  be  removed  by  blasting. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  this  work  can  ever  be  secured  from 
the  continual  recurrence  of  such  accidents.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  canal  renders  it  impossible  to  prevent  it;  and 
if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  that  line"  of  the  canal  will 
be  abandoned  in  absolute  despair,  of  ever  making  it 
practicable  or  profitable.  Here  I  cannot  but  bestow  a 
passing  note  of  commendation  on  the  profitable  system 
of  log-rolling,  by  which  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  inflicted  with  this  miserable  list  of  dry  ditches  all 
over  the  state.  In  order  to  get  a  canal  where  it  might 
be  of  public  utility,  at  least,  a  half  a  dozen  must  be  con- 
structed of  no  possible  advantage,  but  to  gratify  local 
preference,  or  create  a  batch  of  state  officers; — and  so 
this  great  state  has  gone  on,  borrowing  money,  and  dig- 
ging canals,  until  she  has  expended  thirteen  millions, 
and  has  not  a  hundred  miles  of  navigable  public  canal 
in  her  whole  state !  What  a  proud  contrast  for  the  state 
of  New  York.  With  an  expenditure  of  ten  millions  she 
has  constructed  500  miles  of  navigable  canals;  and  ten 
years  more,  will  see  their  whole  cost,  principal  and  inter- 
est, paid,  almost  from  their  own  earnings. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  arrived  at  our  breakfasting  place, 
nineteen  miles  from  Wilkesbarre.  It  was  a  fine  farm, 
of  some  hundred  acres,  in  a  broad  bottom  of  the  river, 
with  a  long,  low  log  house,  tolerable  barns,  a  good  or- 
chard, all  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  was  a  part  of 
the  interminable  estate  of  the  Hollenbacks.  I  am  no 
epicure,  but  like  Basil  Hall,  who  ate  such  a  "glorious" 
breakfast  of  shad,  hot-rolls,  and  coffee,  on  his  arrival  in 
New  York,  I  shall  never  forget  the  good  cheer  which 
that  old  log  house  afforded  us.  On  driving  up  to  the 
door,  I  told  my  companion,  who  began  to  mutter  at  the 
unpromising  appearance  of  our  hotel,  that  we  should 
get  an  excellent  breakfast;  and  why,  1  could  not  tell; 
but  I  believed  it.  We  had  risen  before  day-break,  and 
our  ride  had  been  a  hard  one,  over  some  miles  of  qiiite 
rough  road.  The  rooms  of  the  house  looked  neat. 
They  were  well  white-washed,  and  wholesome.  The 
folks  looked  honest  and  tidy,  and  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, if  he  could  give  us  something  good  for  breakfast, 


the  host  sententious]  y  observed,  "he'd  try."  During 
the  little  time  occupied  in  preparing  breakfast,  I  strol- 
led along  the  banks  of  a  brawling,  stony  brook,  which 
tumbled  down  the  mountain  close  by  the  house,  where 
I  discovered  innumerable  gripe  vines  bending  down 
with  clusters  of  large,  wild  fruit.  They  were  not  ripe, 
but  the  size  was  well  developed,  and  on  inquiry,  I 
found  the}'  were  of  the  white,  red,  and  black  varieties, 
of  good  flavor,  and  had  been  made  in  former  years  into 
good  wine.  The  grape  seemed  to  be  very  prolific  in 
this  whole  valley,  as  the  road  sides  were  frequently 
lined  with  enormous  vines  spreading  over  the  trees  in 
full  bearing.  We  were  soon  called  in,  and  sat  down  la 
the  finest  breakfast  I  ever  tasted.  Neatness  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  table  groaned  with  broiled  chick- 
ens, fine  sweet  ham,  and  boiled  eggs,  delicious  brook 
trout,  and  silver  eels  from  the  Susquehanna.  We  had 
fine  hot  rolls  and  toast;  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  pickles, 
and  condiments,  accompanying  a  luxurious  table,  with 
most  excellent  coffee,  and  plenty  of  good  cream  and 
sugar.  All  these,  with  the  obliging  attendance  of 
our  good  host,  and  a  keen  appetite,  caused  twenty  mi- 
nutes to  pass  away  with  great  satisfaction.  For  all  this, 
with  as  many  fine  ripe  black-berries  as  we  wished  to  eat, 
the  landlord  had  the  unqualified  assurance  to  charge 
us  twenty -five  cents  each!  He  would  take  no  more; 
and  when  asked  if  he  could  live  at  that,  he  replied,  that 
"  he  had  kept  tavern  many  years,  and  had  so  far  found 
it  a  very  honest  way  to  get  a  good  living."  What  a 
contrast  is  this,  thought  I,  to  the  many  miserable  sour 
breakfasts  that  I  have  eaten  on  our  great  stage  routes  in 
New  York,  at  very  grand  looking  houses  too,  for  three 
or  four  shillings  each.  I  might  call  names  with  well 
merited  justice,  but — let  it  pass. 

We  resumed  our  stage,  and  passing  through  a  plea- 
sant farming  country,  arrived  at  alittle  town  of  Berwick, 
thirty  miles  from  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  afternoon.  As  we 
had  to  turn  off  here  to  take  the  east  road  to  Mauch  Chunk, 
we  were  obliged  to  lie  over  until  the  next  morning.  As 
we  are  now  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  it 
may  be  well  to  remark,  that  taken  together,  it  is  a  good 
country.  The  agriculture,  compared  with  our  own 
state,  is  good,  and  in  many  instances,  superior.  But  lit- 
tle attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  finer 
breed  of  cattle  or  sheep.  The  horses,  however,  are  ex- 
cellent. All  through  Pennsylvania,  the  teams  of  the 
stages  were  very  superior,  vastly  so  to  those  generally 
used  in  N.  Y.  The  people  appear  industrious  and  above 
board,  and  no  doubt  enjoy  their  full  share  of  happiness. 
They  are  blessed  with  a  fine  climate,  and  fine  health, 
with  a  serene  sky  and  elastic  air.  The  valley,  howev- 
er, is,  according  to  the  American  notions,  full,  and 
yearly  pours  out  its  quota  to  settle  the  far  regions  of 
the  west. 

Berwick  stands  on  a  high  bank,  in  a  partial  elbow  of 
the  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nescopeck  creek 
and  mountain,  which  are  in  full  view  on  the  east  side  of 
Susquehanna.  The  river  here  is  broad,  and  rattles  away 
over  a  shallow,  stony  bottom,  giving  as  usual,  an  en- 
chanting look  to  the  landscape.  The  quiet,  little  ham- 
let of  Nescopeck,  lies  directly  opposite,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  covered  bridge;  here  I  saw  a  large 
flock  of  fan-tailed  pigeons,  owned  by  a  store-keeper  of 
the  place.  They  were  very  beautiful  birds,  mostly 
white,  and  some  a  pretty  buff"  color.  He  told  me  it  re- 
quired some  attention  to  keep  them  apart  in  their  boxes, 
as  they  were  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome.  At  any  rate, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that,  although  they  were  pretty 
birds,  they  were  "  more  plague  than  profit."  I  also 
saw  in  the  garden  of  the  public  house,  a  very  thrifty 
Munirr  and  Ckasselas  grape,  with  only  a  bunch  or  two 
of  fruit.  In  answer  to  my  inquires,  the  landlord  inform- 
ed me,  that  he  had  cultivated  them  several  years,  and 
they  amounted  to  nothing,  yielding  little  or  no  fruit, 
and  he  merely  tolerated  them  from  a  dislike  to  throw 
them  away.  They  were  well  trained  on  a  trellis,  and 
the  fault  could  not  be  in   the  culture.     Yet  this  was  in. 
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the  midst  of  the  most  natural  vine  country  I  ever  saw. 
It  was  to  me  only  another  instance  of  the  folly  of  de- 
pending1 on  foreign  vines  to  make. up  our  vineyards. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  crossed  the  river  and  as- 
cended the  Nescopeck  mountain  on  our  way  to  Mauch 
Chunk.  The  distance  is  about  thirty  miles.  'I  he  whole 
road  lies  over  high  mountains  covered  with  scattered 
oak  and  yellow  pine  trees,  of  a  stunted  growth.  It  has 
been  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  in  autumn,  and 
js  mostly  free  from  underbrush.  A  few  sterile  farms 
with  tolerable  buildings,  are  scattered  along  the  road. 
The  inhabitants  are  Germans.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  de- 
composed red  sand  stone,  and  the  numerous  streams 
that  pass  among  the  mountains  have  a  reddish  color. 
Immense  masses  of  red  and  gray  sand  stone  cover  the 
ground,  and  the  sides  of  many  mountains  seem  to  be 
laid  up  with  them.  We  at  last  descended  a  long  moun- 
tain into  the  deep  glen  through  which  the  Lehigh  tears 
its  way.  It  is  a  rapid  torrent  of  a  stream,  continually 
pitching  over  huge  rocks  and  precipices  which  lie  in 
its  way,  through  the  widest  hollow  in  the  world.  After 
crossing  over  a  piece  of  bushy,  uneven  ground,  set 
about  with  stakes,  and  advertised  for  sale  as  a  new  vil- 
lage, we  entered  the  deep,  narrow  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tains, denominated  the  village  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

To  describe  this  place  I  am  utterly  unable.  No  one 
can  have  an  idea  of  the  place  till  they  see  it.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Lehigh  canal,  and  the  deposits  of  the 
immense  mines  of  the  Lehigh  coal  company,  who  have 
invested  in  this  village,  and  the  mines,  together  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  their  coal  operations,  a  capi- 
tal of  two  millions.  The  mountains  here  shut  in  with 
almost  perpendicular  sides,  and  leave  barely  room 
enough  for  the  Lehigh  to  pass  between  them.  The 
road  has  been  built  out  into  the  river,  and  the  base  of 
the  mountain  excavated  to  set  up  many  of  the  buildings. 
There  are  a  number  of  houses,  stone  stores,  a  large 
ware-house,  a  flouring  mill,  some  iron  works,  a  bank, 
and  an  excellent  hotel.  The  third  story  of  the  hotel 
opens  to  an  excavated  terrace  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  it  is  said  that  the  sun  is  not  seen  here  for 
three  months  in  the  year.  The  property  nearly  all  be- 
longs to  the  Lehigh  company.  At  a  little  distance  up  a 
ravine,  through  which  runs  a  noisy  brook,  are  a  great 
number  of  cottages,  occupied  by  the  workmen  who 
are  employed  in  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the 
mines  to  the  boats  or  to  the  yards. 

Ascending  the  mountain  on  foot,  4  or  500  feet,  we 
came  to  the  termination  of  the  railway  which  leads 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain  nine  miles,  to  the  mines. 
From  the  termination,  a  steep  inclined  plane  runs  down 
the  mountain  to  the  river,  over  which  the  loaded  cars 
pass  to  discharge  their  coal  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  or 
into  the  boats.  A  railway  is  laid  on  this  inclined  plane, 
and  the  cars  are  let  down  by  a  stout  rope,  which  is  let 
out  and  drawn  up  over  a  huge  drum  several  feet  in  di- 
ameter by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  empty  cars,  after 
discharging,  are  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  track  by  the 
descent  of  the  loaded  cars.  A  great  number  of  loaded 
cars  were  standing  at  the  termination  of  the  railway, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  discharge.  They  carry 
two  tons  each.  The  descent  of  the  railway  from  the 
mines  to  its  termination  is  about  ninety  feet  in  a  mile. 
When  it  is  desired  to  start  off  a  train  of  cars  from  the 
mines,  about  fifteen  of  them  are  hitched  together.  A 
lever  is  attached  to  the  left  side  of  each  car,  so  as  to 
throw  a  strong  friction  on  the  fore  wheels  if  they  move 
too  fast,  or  to  stop  them  in  case  of  accident.  These 
levers  are  all  connected  by  a  rope.  At  the  last  end  of 
every  third  train  are  eight  cars  in  which  are  stationed 
32  mules  with  troughs  of  provender  before  them, 
which  they  appear  to  be  very  philosophically  munching. 
A  steersman  ascends  the  4th  or  5th  coal  car  from  the 
front,  and  takes  the  lever  in  his  hand.  A  jog  is  given 
to  the  train,  and  away  it  goes  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
railway;  the  only  particular  care  necessary,  is,  to  pre- 
vent the  cars  running  too  fast,  which  is    prevented   by 


the  friction  of  the  levers.  When  the  cars  are  discharg- 
ed, the  mules  are  attached  alongside,  and  draw  them 
back  to  the  mines  on  the  railway.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  mules  are  employed  on  these  cars.  The  main 
railway  has  but  a  single  track. 

There  are  turn  outs,  however,  where  the  empty  "cars 
always  stop  to  let  the  loaded  ones  pass,  and  as  they  start 
at  each  end  at  particular  hours,  they  are  almost  certain 
to  a  minute  of  the  time  of  passing,  and  in  no  instance 
are  the  empty  cars  suffered  to  omit  their  stoppings  un- 
less notified  that  the  loaded  ones  are  not  on  the  road, 
or  that  some  accident  has  befallen  them.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  loaded  cars  as  they  come  rattling  along 
the  railway  in  separate  trains,  running  at  times  on  the 
very  verge  of  a  high  precipice,  when  the  least  deviation 
would  be  instant  destruction,  with  the  noise  issuing 
from  them  reverberating  like  thunder  among  the  moun- 
tains, has  a  grand,  imposing,  and  almost  sublime  effect. 
It  at  least  furnishes  a  most  impressive  instance  of  the 
moral  power  of  man  over  the  grand  depositories,  and 
otherwise  impassable  obstacles  of  nature. 

Passenger  cars  are  kept  at  the  foot  of  the  railway, 
which  go  twice  a  day  to  the  mines.  These  cars  are 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  the  passage  is  usually  per- 
formed in  one  hour.  The  ride  is  certainly  romantic, 
and  to  one  not  accustomed  to  it,  might  seem  one  of 
danger.  The  road  is  all  the  way  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  seve- 
ral hundred  feet,  roars  a  rapid  stream,  and  as  the  car  is 
whirled  swiftly  along,  the  traveller  often  finds  himself 
gliding  on  the  brink  of  an  enormous  precipice,  or  over- 
looking a  deep  hollow  of  uncommon  wildness.  Nu- 
merous springs  of  the  purest  water  burst  out  from  the 
mountain  and  cross  the  track  caused  by  the  excavation 
of  the  road.  The  ride,  on  the  whole,  is  a  delightful 
one,  and  may  be  well  recommended  to  the  traveller,  as 
it  passes  over  one  of  the  wildest  specimens  of  moun- 
tain scenery. 

At  the  head  of  the  railway  are  several  houses,  a  tav- 
ern, and  a  number  of  stables  belonging  to  the  compa- 
ny. A  large  clearing  is  here  made,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  cultivation,  except  a  few  small  patches  for 
garden  vegetables,  and  this  whole  country,  for  all  agri- 
cultural purposes,  has  an  appearance  of  utter  desola- 
tion. We  here  took  the  stage  and  passed  by  the  mines, 
or  rather  quarries,  from  which  the  coal  is  taken.  They 
are  situated  on  the  west  end  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
surface  now  worked  contains  an  area  of  perhaps  five  or 
six  acres.  The  earth,  trees,  and  rocks  are  removed  from 
the  surface  to  a  depth  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  the 
whole  mountain  then  discloses  a  mass  of  solid  anthracite 
coal.  Hundreds  of  laborers  were  employed  with  picks  and 
bars  in  getting  up  coal,  and  in  some  places  many  were 
engaged  in  drilling  and  blasting  it  off.  They  had  ex- 
cavated in  many  spots  30  or  40  feet  in  depth,  and  water 
courses  were  frequently  constructed  to  carry  off  the 
vein  of  water  which  continually  broke  in  upon  them. 
Temporary  railways  were  laid  down  in  every  direction 
among  the  quarries,  on  which  the  cars  were  drawn 
about  by  the  mules  to  receive  their  cargoes;  after 
which  they  were  drawn  up  the  main  way,  and  placed 
in  regular  train  for  Mauch  Chunk.  The  business  is 
carried  on  with  much  regularity,  and  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  advantages  to  the  laborer  of  procuring  his 
coal,  where  he  can  work  in  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  in 
comparison  with  those  dark  and  dismal  pits  of  the 
Schuylkill,  where  the  dingy  miners,  with  little  tin  lamps 
hooked  into  their  caps,  plod  over  their  gloomy  task 
like  the  fabled  Vulcans  of  the  infernal  regions. 

A  ride  of  twelve  miles  carried  us  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  principal  valley  of  that  valu- 
able coal  district.  Through  all  this  region  agriculture 
is  scarcely  known.  The  country  is  altogether  compo- 
sed of  mountains  and  valleys,  all  filled  with  coal.  Here 
are  several  good  buildings  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  agents  for  the  coal  companies,  and  carriers,  A 
railway  commences  at  this  point  and  continues  to  Port 
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Carbon  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  canal.  Another 
railway  which  commences  near  this  place  and  runs  to 
Port  Clinton,  many  miles  lower  down  on  the  Schuylkill, 
was  nearly  finished  and  ready  for  use.  We  took  pas- 
sage in  a  car  on  the  road  to  Port  Carbon,  which  place 
we  reached  in  an  hour,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  'I  his 
road  was  along  the  bottom  of  a  wild  valley  near  a  branch 
of  the  Schuylkill.  Numerous  mountains  terminated  in 
this  valley,  and  many  hollows  stretch  out  latterly  from 
the  main  "one  between  them.  At  nearly  all  these  pass- 
es a  little  railway  issued  from  the  main  one,  and  led  up 
a  narrow  valley  to  the  coal  mines,  some  of  which  were 
in  view  as  we  passed.  In  some  places  huge  banks  of 
coal  projected  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  almost 
brushed  the  sides  of  the  car  as  we  passed  them. 

Port  Carbon  is  a  small  collection  of  houses,  stores,  and 
taverns,  and  an  immense  depot  of  coal,  which  is  here 
discharged  from  the  railways  for  shipment  on  the  canal 
to  Philadelphia.  A  ride  of  two  miles  in  a  carriage  took 
us  into  Pottsville,  a  busy,  over-grown  village  of  3000 
people,  surrounded  by  coal  mines,  and  the  principal 
place  of  supply  for  this  immense  coal  region.  The 
Schuylkill  coal  is  found  in  veins  of  greater  or  less  mag- 
nitude in  the  hills,  audit  is  excavated  from  pits  running 
into  their  side.  A  vein  frequently  runs  many  hundred, 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  through  these  hills, 
crooking  about  in  its  course,  and  often  varying  in-its  ele- 
vation. They  are  generally  deposited  between  layers 
of  slate  or  sand  rock,  which,  as  the  coal  is  taken  out, 
have  to  be  supported  by  wooden  posts,  or  in  very  ex- 
tensive veins,  by  pieces  of  coal  which  are  left  for  that 
purpose.  We  entered  one  which  was  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  followed  it  1500  feet  through  puddles  of 
water,  low  and  narrow  passages,  where  we  could  only 
get  along.on  our  hands  and  feet,  and  up  steep,  slippery 
shutes  to  the  place  of  excavation.  The  coal  is  dug  up 
with  picks  by  the  miners,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
dreary  nature  of  their  employment,  appear  to  be  a  con- 
tented race  of  men.  They  throw  the  coal  as  it  is  mined 
down  the  shutes,  when  it  is  loaded  into  cars  and  drawn 
out  by  mules  or  little  horses,  who  regard  the  darkness 
of  the  pitas  little  as  the  miners. 

Passing  the  night  at  Pottsville,  at  four  o'clock  next 
morning  we  left  in  the  stage  for  Philadelphia.  This  is 
a  place  of  much  business.  The  canal  passes  through 
it,  and  immense  quantities  of  coal  are  here  shipped  for 
the  Philadelphia  market.  Heavy  supplies  of  goods 
are  received  from  there,  and  a  large  market  is  created 
for  the  provisions  and  lumber  of  the  agricultural  coun- 
try. The  surface  here  is  less  wild  and  rugged  than  that 
bordering  on  the  Lehigh,  and  the  hills,  though  high, 
are  vested  of  much  of -their  rough,  mountain  character. 
In  passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  a  tolera- 
ble farming  country  begins  to  appear,  which  gives  some 
business  and  trade  to  the  little  towns  of  Orwigsburg  and 
Hamburg  in  Schuylkill  county.  As  we  passed  down 
the  valley,  the  soil  and  agriculture  improve,  and  the 
ancient  German  town  of  Reading,  where  we  arrived  to 
dinner,  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  finest  farming  neigh- 
borhoods in  our  country.  This  is  a  large  well  built, 
brick  town  with  many  quaint,  old-fashioned  houses, 
with  5000  people,  and  possessed  of  vast  wealth.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  which  has  long  been 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  whole  country  around, 
and  in  fact  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia,  is  thickly  settled, 
almost  universally  with  German  families.  By  their 
habits  of  patient  industry  and  good  management,  they 
have  acquired  great  wealth.  I  have  no  where  seen 
better  farms.  The  fields  are  usually  large,  and  are 
kept  exceedingly  neat.  Much  plaster  is  used,  and  the 
land  is  well  manured.  I  have  seldom  seen  better  corn 
and  oats.  It  is  not  peculiarly  a  wheat  country,  although 
considerable  quantities  arc  raised.  The  buildings  arc 
almost  universally  good,  and  the  great  stone  barns,  al- 
ways built  on  a  sunny  slope,  with  the  main  body  on  the 
south  or  east  side  jutting  a  few  feet  over  the  basement 
or  lower  story,  crammed,  as  they  were,  almost  to  burst- 


ing with  the  harvests  of  the  neighboring  fields,  and 
protected  all  round  with  high  stone  walls  and  warm 
cattle  sheds  bespoke  an  air  of  great  comfort.  The 
buildings  generally,  and  many  of  the  fences  are  built  of 
stone,  and  of  course,  are  of  the  most  durable  character. 
The  agriculture  is  decidedly  of  a  superior  kind  in  gene- 
ral to  that  of  Western  New  York.  Every  foot  of  ground 
is  cultivated.  We  saw  no  bushes  along  the  fences,  nor 
no  worn  out  land  turned  out  into  common,  to  resuscitate 
its  exhausted  energies,  after  years  of  abuse  and  in  grati- 
tude for  its  bounty.  The  country  is  well  watered  with 
pure  streams,  and  the  whole  region  has  a  most  charm- 
ing appearance.  Many  of  these  farms  we  were  told 
would  readily  bring  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  if 
thrown  into  market.  We  saw  many  of  the  finest  stocks 
of  cattle  and  horses  of  improved  breeds.  The  roads 
are  good,  and  the  creeks  arched  with  substantial  stone 
bridges.  It  would  be  well  if  many  of  our  wealthy  far- 
mers would  visit  that  country.  Aside  from  the  pleasures 
of  a  summer  journey,  they  might  receive  profit  from 
their  observations. 

The  pleasant  and  wealthy  villages  of  Pottsgrove  and 
Norristown  lie  further  down  the  Schuylkill.  Inex- 
haustable  quarries  of  the  best  white  and  clouded  blue 
marble,  abound  in  the  uplands  of  this  region.  Phila- 
delphia is  supplied  with  immense  quantities  for  build- 
ing, where  it  is  sent  by  the  Schuylkill  canal.  The  in- 
ferior qualities  are  frequently  used  in  making  stone 
walks,  and  the  very  general  use  of  it  all  along  the  val- 
ley, in  the  construction  of  their  buildings  and  appurte- 
nances, creates  an  appearance  of  almost  lavish  liberality. 
As  we  passed  through  Germantown,  I  saw  the  vine- 
yard of  Mr.  Bonsall.  He  cultivates  none  but  the  na- 
tive grape,  the  principal  kinds  of  which  are  the  Isabel- 
la, Catawba  and  Alexander's,  here  called  the  York  Ma- 
deira. His  vines  were  thrifty  and  in  fine  order;  and  as 
his  method  of  training  was  rather  different,  and  I  think 
superior  to  any  other  I  have  seen,  I  will  briefly  describe 
it.  Posts  are  inserted  in  the  ground  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  distance,  which  stand  out  of  the  ground  six  or  eight 
feet  as  if  for  the  construction  of  a  common  wooden 
trellis.  Instead  of  strips  of  board,  iron  wire  of  about 
number  eleven  is  stretched  from  one  post  to  the  other 
the  whole  length  of  the  trellis,  beginning  the  lower 
line  at  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  next  line  is  two  feet  above  this,  and  three 
or  four  lines  complete  the  trellis.  It  is  quickly  made, 
and  the  advantages  of  it  over  the  wooden  kind  are  very 
obvious.  The  little  hooks  or  feelers  that  throw  them- 
selves out  at  every  joint  of  the  vine,  at  once  clasp  the 
wire,  and  hold  the  vine  firmly  to  its  place,  thus  answer- 
ing their  legitimate  end,  and  saving  a  'world  of  trouble 
in  tying  up  and  supporting  the  branches. 

The  day  after  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  we  rode  out 
to  the  residence  of  John  Hare  Powell,  about  a  mile 
above  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  to 
see  his  cattle.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  has  a 
fine  house,  which  overlooks  the  river  and  city,  delight- 
fully situated  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  park,  finely  shaded 
with  a  variety  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  forest  trees. 
Mr.  P.  was  absent;  and  on  inquiry  we  ascertained  that 
previously  to  his  going  to  England,  a  few  monthsbefore, 
he  had  sold  off  part  of  his  valuable  stock  of  cattle,  and 
sent  the  remainder  on  to  a  farm  in  the  interior.  We 
were,  however,  highly  compensated  for  our  visit,  in  be- 
ing shown  by  his  attentive  agent  two  very  superior 
cows,  and  the  most  perfectly  fine  young  bull  of  the 
short  horned  Durham  breed  that  I  have  ever  seen.  AH 
|  these  animals  he  had  imported  from  his  own  selec- 
|  tions  while  lately  in  England;  and  notwithstanding  their 
!  recent  arrival  and  the  hardships  of  an  Atlantic  voyage, 
!  looked  extremely  well.  The  bull  I  should  judge  might 
I  weigh  on  the  hoof  2000;  was  two  years  old  past,  and  his 
color  a  deep  mahogony  red  or  brown.  We  could  not 
I  ascertain  his  cost  in  England,  but  the  agent  assured  us 
that  Mr.  Powell  selected  him  after  much  examination, 
I  and  declared  him  the  finest  bull  he  had  seen  in  England. 
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I  regretted  much  that  I  could  not  have  seen  Mr.  P.  as  I 
wished  particularly  to  inquire  of  him  respecting  the 
comparative  advantage  of  these  fine  English  cattle  over 
the  best  breeds  of  our  own  country,  and  the  probable 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  ordinary  farmer  from  their 
production;  for  after  all,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  that 
the  course  of  management  which  yields  the  greatest 
profit  at  the  least  expense  of  labor,  is  the  best  which 
our  farmers  can  pursue.  ULMUS. 


LAYING     THE       COnNER     STONE      OF     THE      PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,   IN    WEST    CHESTER. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  in  this 
borough,  was  laid  on  the  3d  instant,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens  of  both  sexes. 

The  ceremony  consisted  of  a  statement  from  "YVm.H. 
Dillingham,  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  ex- 
plaining their  plan,  resources,  views,  and  objects,  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  the  work.  The 
document  to  be  deposited  was  then  read  by  Thomas  S. 
Bell,  Esq.  a  member  ot  the  committee,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens  in  a  highly  appropriate 
prayer,  invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  en- 
terprize.  The  stone  was  then  adjusted  by  the  master 
builders  and  architect,  when  a  concluding  prayer  was 
offered  up  by  Elder  Simeon  Siegfried. 

Copy  of  the  Documentdeposited: 

"On  Tuesday,  July  3d,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty -two,  this  corner  stone  of  the 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

"Was  laid  by  the  Re  v.  William  A.Stevens,  officiating 
Presbyterian  clergyman  in  this  borough;  attended  by 
William  H.  Dillingham,  Henry  Fleming,  Asher  Miner, 
Joseph  A.  Davidson,  and  Thomas  S.  Bell,  building 
committee. 

"And  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Levi  Scott,  and  Thomas 
Sovereign,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Elder  Simeon 
Siegfried,  of  the  Baptist  denomination;  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  other  citizens  assembled  on  the  occasion. 

'  'Architect,  Thomas  U.  Walter. 

"Carpenters,  David  Haines  and  Jas.  Powell. 

"Stone  mason,  Eli  Pyle. 

"President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Jackson. 

"Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
George  Wolf. 

"Population  of  West  Chester,  1500. 

"Corresponding  committee,  Rev.  W.A.Stevens,  Gen. 
John  W.  Cunningham,  Thomas  S.  Bell,  Wm.  H.  Dil- 
lingham. 

"Collecting  committee,  William  Everhart,  Esq.  Gen. 
John  W.  Cunningham,  Robert  Ralston,  JohnT.  Denny. 

"Trustees,  Ziba  Pyle,  Esq.  Robert  Ralston,  Henry 
Fleming. 

"Thomas  Williamson,  Scripsit." 

Then  followed  the  names  of  subscribers  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  John  Cornog  is  the  Marble  mason.  The  con- 
tract with  him  not  having  been  made  until  after  laying 
the  corner  stone,  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  docu- 
ment deposited. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address  which  by  re- 
quest of  the  building  committee  has  been  furnished  for 
publication. 

"We  have  assembled  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  plan  of  the  house  we  pro- 
pose to  erect  has  been  furnished  by  a  competent  archi- 
tect who  will  superintend  its  execution,  and  whose  ef- 
forts thus  far,  have  inspired  general  confidence.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  stone,  rough-cast,  75  feet  long  by 
45  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  in  height.  It  is  calculated 
to  seat  500  people  on  the  ground  floor,  and  galleries 
can  hereafter  be  erected,  to  accommodate  300  more, 
if  occasion  should  require.  The  foundation  will  be  a 
few  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  a  sufficient  excava- 
tion has  been  made  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  a 
basement  story.     The  architecture  is  Grecian,  in  good 


taste,  and  there  is  to  be  a  cupola,  if  our  funds  will  ad- 
mit, 73  feet  in  height  from  the  ground. 

"The  estimated  cost,  as  we  propose  now  to  finish  it,is 
§5000.  Of  this  sum,  £3000  is  already  subscribed, 
£2100  of  it  in  this  borough;  §200  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  and  §700  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  We  are 
encouraged  to  hope,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  the 
balance  before  our  building  is  completed. 

"In  the  site  we  are  happily  all  united,  and  our  lot,  84 
feet  front  by  145  feet  deep,  has  been  procured  upon 
favourable  terms.  In  connexion  with  it,  and  within 
two  squares  distant,  we  have  presented  to  us  from 
William  Everhart,  Esq.  besides  his  handsome  sub- 
scription, half  an  acre  of  land  for  a  burial  ground.  Our 
contracts  with  the  carpenters,  mason,  and  for  stone, 
have  been  advantageously  made.  The  work  is  to  be 
commenced  immediately,  and  prosecuted  vigorously; 
will  be  covered  in  this  fall,  and  finished  in  less  than  a 
year. 

"In  the  stone  now  to  be  laid, there  will  be  deposited  a 
glass  vase,  hermetically  sealed,  containing  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  day,  the  names  of  the  clergy- 
men attending,  the  different  committees,  architect,  car- 
penters, mason,  and  the  subscribers  to  our  fund,  all 
handsomely  written  on  fine  paper,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Bible.  As  historical  mementos,  we  have 
also  inscribed  upon  our  paper  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  deposited  therewith  one  of  each 
denomination  of  silver  coin  struck  in  the  year  1832. 

"This  stone  is  laid  in  no  sectarian  spirit,  and  with  no 
proselyting  views.  We  believe  that  religion  is  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  society,  and  that  without  it 
men  would  soon  become  a  prey  to  their  bad  passions, 
and  civilization  be  driven  from  the  earth.  However 
any  of  us  may  come  short  in  the  profession  or  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  with  humility  be  it  spoken,  there  are  none 
but  feel  and  recognize  its  blessings. 

"Whoever  has  seen  a  house  of  worship  erected,  a 
Christian  church  established,  and  piety  to  God  success- 
fully cultivated,  has  seen  wholesome  virtues  and  world- 
ly prosperity  spring  up  around  it.  There,  he  has  seen 
the  man  who  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself;  the  woman 
who  looks  well  to  the  ways  of  her  own  household;  the 
child  who  honors  his  parent.  The  people,  respect  those 
who  are  in  authority;  the  magistrate,  ruling  in  fear;  and 
there  he  has  seen  the  approving  smile  of  heaven  upon 
the  work  of  men's  hands.  Striking  evidences  of  this 
truth  are  before  us  and  around  us.  Cast  an  eye  over 
this  prosperous  and  happy  land;  see  the  churches  with 
their  spires  every  where  pointing  to  Heaven;  review 
its  history;  religion  was  the  corner  stone  of  its  settle- 
ment; oppression  came;  under  cover  of  a  solemn  ap- 
peal to  the  God  of  battles,  our  forefathers  achieved 
victory  and  independence.  Religion  is  the  corner  stone 
of  the  government  they  established.  The  last  official 
act  of  the  great  founder  of  our  liberties,  was  to  com- 
mend religion  to  his  countrymen  as  the  only  safeguard 
of  our  institutions. 

"What  a  republic  can  do  without  religion, the  world 
has  seen.  It  is  written  in  blood  upon  the  page  of  his- 
tory. Anarchy  and  crime  are  the  incidents  of  that 
blood-stained  page;  confusion,  horror,  dismay,  and  des- 
potism are  in  close  attendance.  Heaven  avert  such  ills 
from  us;  and  Heaven  avert  the  unbelief  and  wickedness 
which  should  deserve  them. 

"Who  can  suppose  that  but  for  the  Christian  piety  of 
the  followers  of  Penn,  who  first  brought  civilization  to 
these  sunny  hills  and  smiling  vales,  Chester  county 
would  now  have  ranked  fourth  in  population,  third  in 
wealth,  and  second  to  none  in  virtue  and  intelligence  in 
this  great  commonwealth?  Who  but  knows  that  the 
first  impulse  to  improvement  in  our  own  thriving  town, 
may  be  traced  to  the  establishment  here  of  a  place  of 
worship?     Other  sects  have  done  their  part;  it  remains. 
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for  vis  to  do  ours.  The  two  meeting-houses  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends,  the  Methodist  meeting'  house,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel,  are  our  only  houses  of  public  worship. 
The  society  of  Baptists  have  a  meeting-  house  within 
two  miles;  while  the  nearest  Presbyterian  Church  is 
ten  miles  from  this  borough.  There  are  but  eight 
places  for  worship  of  our  particular  sect  in  this  large 
and  populous  county.  The  population  of  this  place  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Improvements  are  every  where 
going  on.  A  highly  interesting  enterprise  is  about  be- 
ing completed,  which  will  bring  us  within  two  or  three 
hours  travel  of  Philadelphia.  What  is  more  important 
and  most  encouraging,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our 
church  have  been  so  preached  here,  for  the  year  past, 
to  attentive  audiences,  composed  of  individuals  from 
different  sects,  as,  without  disguising  the  truth,  not  to 
wound  the  feelings,  provoke  the  animosity,  or  excite 
the  jealousy  of  any.  The  evidence  of  this  is  upon  our 
subscription  list.  Constituting  as  we  do,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  community,  but  for  the  generosity  of  other 
sects,  this  enterprise  would  hardly  yet  have  been  com- 
menced; they  will  please  except  our  cordial  thanks. 

"Brought  up  Presbyterians  ourselves,  we  have  spent 
much  of  our  lives  among  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Friends.  We  have  learnt  to  believe  that  sec- 
tarianism constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  religion.  In 
all  we  have  seen  bright  and  shining  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian virtues.  From  all  we  have  experienced  liberality 
and  kindness.  We  profess  not  to  be  better  than 
others.  We  desire  to  worship  God  after  the  manner 
of  our  fathers,  to  give  a  public  testimonial  in  honor  to 
the  faith  in  which  we  were  educated,  to  provide,  under 
holy  auspices,  a  place  where  to  lay  our  bones,  and  to 
give  some  assurance  that  our  children  shall  become 
useful  members  of  society. 

"The  solemn  duty  of  this  day  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  our  pastor.  May  it  be  approved  in 
Heaven,  and  may  our  church  co-operate  with  the  kin- 
dred institution  of  other  sects  already  established  here, 
and  with  the  highly  intr resting  and  flourishing  semina- 
ries of  learning  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left,  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  prepare  us  all 
for  a  blessed  immortality." 


From  the  Wyoming  Herald. 
WYOMING    MASSACRE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement,  ap- 
pointed to  transact  business  relative  to  the  subject  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  slain  in  the 
Wyoming  Massacre,  was  held  on  the  3d  July,  inst. 

Joseph  Slocum  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  John 
Bennet,  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  committee,  on  be- 
half of  the  meeting  generally,  be  given  to  the  clergy- 
men, who  officiated  this  day,  Messrs.  Murray,  May, and 
Nash,  and  that  copies  of  the  Addresses  delivered  by 
Messrs.  May  and  Murray,  be  requested  for  publica- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  committee,  on  be- 
half of  the  meeting  generally,  be  given  to  the  persons 
who  were  instrumental  in  finding  the  bones  of  those 
worthies  whose  memories  we  this  day  met  to  commemo- 
rate, and  also  to  Mr.  Fisher  Gay,  for  his  liberality  in  be- 
stowing the  ground  necessary  to  erect  a  monument  upon, 
and  for  his  attentions  to  the  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  each  individual  of  this  committee, 
will  further  exert  himself  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the 
erection  of  the  Monument. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  meet  on  the  first  Mon- 
day evening  of  August  Court  next,  at  the  Court 
House. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  be 


signed  by  the  officers  and  published  in  all  the  papers  of 
the  county. 

JOSEPH  SLOCUM,  Chairman. 
John  Bennet,  Secretary. 

ADDRESS 
Delivered  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  MAY,  in  Kingston,  Ju- 
ly 3,  1832,to  a  large  Assembly,  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
those  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  Wyoming  Battle 
and  Massacre,  and  to  adopt  measures  preparatory  to 
erecting  a  Monument. 

Fellow  Citizens, — We  all  feel  the  interest  of  the 
occasion.  It  is  fifty-four  years,  this  day,  since  that  dis- 
astrous event,  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  val- 
ley, which  we  locally  name,  "the  Indian  battle,"  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Wyomin.tr  Massacre,  ex- 
cited in  favor  of  the  sufferers  of  those  times,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  civilized  world.  The  struggle  was  not 
one  in  which  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  of  thirst  for 
conquest  and  glory  presides.  It  was  the  struggle  of 
fathers,  and  husbands,  and  brothers,  for  the  protection 
of  their  property  and  of  their  families,  and  for  their 
own  lives,  against  savages  who  were  descending  upon 
their  homes,  coveting  the  price  of  scalps  and  thirsting 
for  plunder.  Our  attention  is  interested  when  battles 
are  fought  between  armies  met  to  decide  a  question  of 
territory  or  of  glory.  But  when  all  that  constitutes 
home  is  in  dispute,  our  interest  is  of  another  character. 
The  battle  fought  in  this  valley  on  the  3d  of  July,  1778, 
was  not  one  of  great  political  moment  in  the  controver- 
sy then  pending  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  But  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
presents  none  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  domestic  feel- 
ings. The  devoted  band,  who,  on  that  day,  left  the 
fort  not  far  from  the  site  of  which  we  are  now  assem- 
bled, to  meet  the  invaders,  was  composed  chiefly  of 
those  whom  their  country  would  not  have  bidden  to  the 
public  service.  The  valley  had  already  furnished  its 
due  proportion  of  men  for  the  common  cause  of  their 
country,  and  they  were  then  absent  from  their  homes. 

Notwithstanding  the  hazards  of  a  frontier  residence 
in  the  war  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  Valley  drank  deeply  of 
that  spirit  which  was  exhibited  at  Lexington  and  Bunk- 
er's Hill,  and  more  systematically  in  Congress,  4th  July 
1776.  It  was  because  they  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
American  Independence,  that  they  were  marked  as  a 
prey  for  the  savages,  who  enlisted  for  Great  Britain, 
against  the  colonies. 

I  find  myself  here  in  the  midst  of  some  venerable  cit- 
izens, who  were  in  the  rank  which  faced  the  enemy  on 
the  memorable  3d  of  July,  and  who  have  survived  the 
perils  and  sufferings  of  that  terrible  day,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  more  than  half  a  century  since.  There  are 
before  me  others  who,  though  from  youth  or  sex  were 
not  actually  in  the  rank,  yet  were  joined  in  closest  ties 
with  those  that  went  forth,  and  were  witnesses  of  the 
facts  of  that  day  and  shared  in  the  common  distress.  In 
the  present  audience  are  very  many  also,  who  are  the 
immediate  descendants  of  them  that  suffered  in  those 
"troublous  times." 

In  obedience  to  the  call  of  a  public  meeting,  held  in 
this  neighbourhood  a  short  time  since,  you  are  assem- 
bled to  commemorate  the  Wyoming  Massacre,  bv  taking 
measures  to  erect  a  Monument  on  the  grave  of 'your  fa- 
thers and  brothers,  who  then  fell  under  the  Indian  toma- 
hawk. 

The  troubles  of  those  times  have  been  hushed  for 
many  years.  The  Indian  who  in  those  days,  still  lin- 
gered on  the  mountains  that  now  surround  us,  has  long 
ago  retired.  When  we  now  look  upon  this  vallcy.over- 
spreadwith  an  intelligent  and  happy  population,  grown 
up  to  wealth  and  refinement — when  we  see  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna,  as  they  roll  by  us,  bearing  upon 
their  bosom  the  fruitsof  a  peaceful  industry— when  we 
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look  upon  our  towns,  with  their  churches  and  acade- 
mies, we  almost  overlook  the  fact,  that  a  time  but  little 
exceeding' fifty  years,  AVyoming  was  but  a  frontier,  just 
emerging  from  a  forest  of  centuries,  and  still  furnishing 
many  a  lurking  place  for  the  native  red  man. 

The  object  of  our  meeting  this  day,  is  to  call  to'mind 
those  times  of  hardship  and  trial. 

The  time  but  little  exceeds  sixty  years,  since  the  first 
effort  was  made  by  civilized  men  to  subdue  the  soil  of 
this  valley.  The  land  was  not  wrested  by  violent  hands 
from  the  native  Indian  who  had  been,  from  unknown 
times,  the  lord  of  its  forests.  Possession  was  obtained 
by  treaty  and  purchase.  The  Indian,  at  first,  looked 
with  kindness  upon  his  white  neighbour.  The  inter- 
course between  them,  was  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
hospitality.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution  was  opened,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  AVyoming  began  to  suffer  from  Indian  hostili- 
ty. The  controversy  between  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut concerning  jurisdiction  over  the  valley,  had 
previously  been  the  cause  of  serious  troubles  to  them, 
but  when  the  subject  of  American  Independence  be- 
gan to  be  agitated,  this  controversy  was  suspended.  At 
this  time,  the  population  of  Wyoming  amounted  toseve- 
ral  thousands.  The  mass  of  them  cordially  espoused 
the  cause  of  their  country.  Some  individuals  had  proved 
treacherous  and  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  these,  doubtless,  who,  being  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  valley,  directed  the  eye  of  the  enemy 
to  this  spot,  and  gave  such  information  as  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  plan  of  a  descent  upon  it. 

Two  companies  of  men  had  been  levied  here,  origi- 
nally for  the  defence  of  their  own  frontier.  But  there 
appearing  then  no  hostile  demonstrations  in  this  quar- 
ter, they  were  required  for  the  general  service,  and 
were  called  out  of  the  valley,  to  join  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Parts  of  other  companies  had  gone  out 
of  the  valley  as  volunteers,  making  in  the  aggregate, 
about  300  men.  Thus  the  military  strength  of  the  val- 
ley was  essentially  weakened.  As  the  year  1778  ad- 
vanced, the  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  be- 
gan to  be  disturbed.  Several  times,  at  alarms,  all  the 
inhabitants  had  left  their  houses  and  retired  to  the  forts; 
but  had  as  often  returned  to  their  lands. 

In  the  Spring  of  1778,  reports  reached  them,  of  the 
assembling  of  British,  Indians,  and  Tories,  at  Niagara, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  valley. 
Messengers  were  dispatched  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  "Continental"  army,  to  represent  the  exposed 
situation  of  this  frontier,  and  to  ask  .for  the  return 
of  the  companies  that  had  been  called  away  from 
it. 

The  forces  that  had  assembled  at  Niagara,  soon  reach- 
ed the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  From  Tioga, 
they  floated  down  on  rafts  and  in  canoes.  Their  approach 
was  discovered  on  the  1st  of  July.  On  that  day  a  num- 
ber of  men  from  the  valley  had  gone  up  the  river  about 
twenty  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  scouting,  and  of  bring- 
ing away  the  bodies  of  some  citizens  who  had  been 
killed  there  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Whilst  there,  they 
ascertained  that  a  large  body  of  enemies  had  landed 
above  them,  and  were  lying  behind  the  mountain  on 
their  left,  whither  they  had  retired  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  their  march.  The  company  hastily  return- 
ed, lest  their  retreat  might  be  cut  off.  The  whole  mi- 
litia of  the  valley  was  immediately  assembled  in  Forty 
Fort,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals  left  in 
other  forts,  to  have  charge  of  the  women  and  children 
in  them.  The  force  of  the  valley  was  irregular,  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  men  undisciplined  for  war.- 
They  were  the  militia,  who  after  the  supply  of  the  quo- 
ta of  the  valley  to  the  regular  army,  where  left  for 
the  cultivation  and  defence  of  the  soil.  Five  men  who 
had  held  commissions  in  the  regular  army.and  had  thrown 
them  up,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  defence  of 
their  families,  arrived, some  a  day  or  two  before,  and  the 
rest  on  the  2d  of  July.     The  whole  force,  collected  in 


Forty  Fort,  amounted  to  about  370  men.  These  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler,  an  officer  of  the  "Continental"  army,  living  at 
that  time  here  with  his  family,  on  furlough. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  July,  the  enemy  advanced 
through  a  defile  in  the  mountain,  into  the  valley,  and 
took  possession  of  Wintermoot  Fort,  which  being  occu- 
pied by  a  few  families,  of  whom  the  most  were  well  af- 
fected to  the  British  cause,  had  been  opened  to  them. 
Some  were  found,  ready  also  to  meet  them  with  provi- 
sion. The  enemy's  force  was  from  900  to  1200  men,  of 
whom  upwards  of  400  were  Indians,  headed  by  their 
chief  Brandt,  the  rest  were  British  and  tories  command- 
ed by  Col.  John  Butler.  In  the  councils  in  Forty  Fort, 
the  propriety  of  going  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  was  a 
subject  of  warm  discussion.  The  superior -and  more 
judicious  officers  advised  to  remain  in  the  Fort,  and  to 
hold  out  against  the  enemy  until  the  expected  relief 
should  be  received  from  the  regular  army.  Others  urg- 
ed that  their  supplies  in  the  fort  must  soon  fail;  that  the 
enemy  would  ravage  their  farms,  and  burn  their  houses, 
and  destroy  their  harvest,  then  nearly  ripe.  Besides, 
they  hadjiad  no  information  respecting  relief.  The  five 
men  who  had  arrived  from  the  regular  army,  had  come 
without  any  information  on  the  subject.  The  enemy 
would  be  strengthened,  whilst  themselves  would  be 
weakened  by  delay. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  July,  a  flag  appeared 
before  Forty  Fort,  sent  by  the  enemy  with  a  demand  of 
surrender.  This  was  of  course  refused,  as  preparations 
had  been  made  for  meeting  the  invaders.  To  meet  in 
open  field,  the  enemy's  force,  so  much  superior,  would, 
of  course,  be  extremely  hazardous.  But  it  had  been 
determined  to  go  forth  from  the  fort  for  the  purpose. 
The  bearer*  of  the  flagstaff  was  himself  a  citizen  of 
the  valley,  but  then  a  prisoner  with  the  enemy.  He 
had  been  sent  in  company  with  others  to  bear  the  flag 
(his  family  being  detained  as  hostages  for  his  return. ) 
When  he  saw  that  his  friends  in  Forty  Fort  were  making 
preparations  to  leave  it  to  meet  the  enemy,  as  he  knew 
the  force  that  was  opposed  to  them,his  heart  being  with 
them,  he  wept.  But  the  question  had  been  decided. 
When  all  things  were  made  ready,  the  370  went  out. 
What  a  moment  of  interest  was  that  to  themselves,  to 
the  wives  and  children  whom  they  were  leaving  in  the 
forts  behind  them!  How  must  the  eyes  of  those  they 
parted  from,  have  followed  them  on  their  march  till 
they  went  out  of  sight,  and  then  their  hearts  have  gone 
with  them  into  the  battle. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  spoils  that  was  to  be  decid- 
ed. It  was  a  question  whether  the  husbands,  and  the 
fathers,  and  the  brothers  would  ever  return;  whether 
the  Indians  would  come  down  upon  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  take  them  into  captivity  and  slaver)',  and 
perhaps  to  torture. 

It  was  about  3  o'clock,  P.M.  when  the  settlers  reach- 
ed the  bank  of  Abraham's  Creek.  There,  as  they  had 
understood,  they  were  to  meet  the  enemy;  but  none 
were  in  sight.  Col.  Butler,  apprehending  an  ambush, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  halt  at  this  point  and  to  make  no 
further  offensive  movement.  But  his  foresight  was  dis- 
regarded by  others,  and  his  remonstrances  were  ineffec- 
tual. The  smoke  of  Wintermoot  Fort,  which  the  ene- 
my had  fired  when  they  left  it,  could  be  seen.  This 
was  interpreted  as  an  evidence,  that  the  invaders  were 
retiring  from  the  valley,  and  was  urged  as  an  argument 
for  advancing.  Col.  Butler,  at  last,  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment,  but  finding  the  step  necessary  to  preserve 
the  confidence  of  some  of  the  officers  who  had  put 
themselves  under  his  command,  and  who  were  more 
ardent  than  prudent,  gave  orders  for  advancing.  AnL 
other  halt  was  made  near  the  place  where  we  are  now 
assembled,  but,  the  enemy  still  not  appearing,  it  was 
determined  to  move  on  to  Wintermoot  Fort.  It  was 
there  the  invaders  were  stationed.     Their  left  was  corn- 
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posed  of  the  British  and  tories,  commanded  by  Col. 
John  Butler,  was  extended  towards  the  river,  and  their 
right,  composed  of  Brandt's  Indians,  extended  across  a 
marsh  on  to  the  mountain.  When  the  "settlers"  had 
formed  their  line  for  battle,  the  left  extended  toward 
the  marsh,  commanded  by  Col.  Nathan  Denison,  anil  the 
right  towards  the  river,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Zebulon  Butler.  The  enemy's  line  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned. The  British  and  the  tories  on  the  left,  had  re- 
tired a  little  above  Fort  Wintermoot,  that  the  attention 
of  the  Settlers  might  be  directed  thither.  The  Indians, 
on  the  left,  were  cowering  behind  bushes  which  cover- 
ed the  ground.  They  remained  silent  and  without  mo- 
tion, until  their  victims  approached  to  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, when  they  instantly  showed  their  whole  line,  by 
opening  the  murderous  fire  of  their  rifles. 

The  battle  at  once  became  general.  The  enemy's 
rifles  thinned  terribly  the  ranks  of  "the  settlers,"  who 
stood  and  fought  desperately  until  the  Indians  came 
round  from  the  mountain,  with  hideous  yell,  and  with 
their  tomahawks,  upon  the  rear.  Col.  Denison,  having 
given  orders  to  his  wing  to  fall  back,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  Indians  on  their  rear,  this  was  understood  by 
many,  as  an  order  for  retreat.  In  the  meantime,  the 
British  regulars  by  acting  with  doubled  force  on  the 
right,  had  thrown  it  into  confusion.  The  battle  lasted 
butfifteen  minutes,  when  "the  settlers"  being  about  to 
be  entirely  hemmed  in,  fled.  Their  flight  was  that  of  a 
complete  rout.  Multitudes  fell  under  the  tomahawks 
of  the  Indians  who  pursued  them  in  every  direction. 
Some  ran  to  the  river — many  were  slaughtered  on  the 
bank — some  were  shot  whilst  in  the  water — some  few 
succeeded  in  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  es- 
caped. Almost  every  individual  who  was  overtaken 
was  slaughtered  and  scalped,  two  or  three  only  were 
kept  alive  as  prisoners.  On  this  dreadful  day  about  300 
were  killed  or  missing,  and  never  heard  of,  and  about 
230  wives  were  made  widows. 

When  the  firing  commenced,  it  was  heard  by  the  fa- 
milies that  had  been  left  behind,  in  the  forts  and  other 
places.  Some  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were 
Waiting  on  the  shore  to  see  some  one  who  might  tell 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  All  watched  for  news.  The 
event  was  announced  at  sundown  at  Forty  Fort  by  one 
who  had  rode  from  the  field.  It  was  soon  heard  in 
Wilkesbarre,  by  one*  who  had  escaped  by  swimming 
across  the  river.  All  that  could,  fled;  some  to  the 
mountain  on  the  east;  others  hastened  down  the  river, 
in  canoes. 

The  few  who  fled  into  Forty  Fort  soon  capitulated, 
the  enemy  promising  to  preserve  their  lives  and  proper-  ■ 
ty,  provided  they  would  no  more  take  up  arms  during  l 
the  war.  But  the  Indians  went  through  the  valleyk  arid  ' 
laid  Wilkesbarre,  and  houses  in  every  place,  in  ashes.  I 
Those  who  escaped  with  their  lives,  from  Forty  Fort,  | 
finding  themselves  without  security  against  the  Indians,  j 
whom  the  British  commander  said  he  could  not  control, 
hastened  from  the  valley.  On  the  night  after  the  bat-  I 
tie,  some  of  the  fugitives  met,  at  Bear  Creek,  a  com- 
pany of  80  of  the  men  who  had  been  drawn  from  Wy- 
oming, commanded  by  Capt.  Spalding,  on  their  Way  to 
the  valley,  for  its  relief.  These  men  were  in  high 
Bpirits  at  the  prospect  of  being  at  home,  until  they 
learned  the  misfortunes  of  the  day.  They  then  went 
back  as  far  as  Stroudsburg,  where  they  remained   and 


were  joined  by  some  of  the  fugitives  and  others.  About 


six  weeks  after  the  battle,  they  came  into  the  valley  with 
the  fugitives  under  their  protection.  They  found 
scarcely  a  house  standing  in  the  valley  that  once  had 
seemed  so  prosperous  and  happy.  They  went  to  the 
battle  ground  to  look  upon  the  slain;  there  were,  of 
course,  no  features  left  by  which  any  of  tht,ir  kindred 
could  be  recognized.  In  one  spot  thirteen  bodies  were 
found  in  a  circular  position,  according  to  the  report  of 
one  of   the  fugitives,  who  said   that  after  the  battle, 

*  The  late  Judge  Hollenback. 
Vol.  X.  6 


fourteen  who  were  taken,  and  amongst  them  himself, 
were  placed  around  an  Indian  woman  that  she  might, 
at  her  ease,  massacre  them  with  the  tomahawk.  He 
himself  had  effected  his  escape. 

The  slain  could  not  be  buried  until  the  flesh  was 
wholly  decomposed,  after  which  the  bones  were  col- 
lected and  deposited  in  one  common  grave,  that  which 
is  now  open  before  us.  In  their  flight  from  the  valley, 
women  and  children  suffered  greatly.  They  were  ob- 
liged to  go  through  an  extensive  forest,  through  which 
the  only  passage  was  an  Indian  path.  The  report  of 
their  misfortunes  went  before  them,  and  they  were 
every  where  recognized  as  the  unhappy  fugitives  from 
Wyoming.  Some  returned  the  next  year,  some  after 
several  years  and  some  never.  Many  of  those  who  re- 
turned, and  who  had  before  these  troubles  lived  inde- 
pendently, found  themselves  here  in  a  state  of  poverty  j 
their  possessions  having  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.  There  was  scarcely  a  mother  who  was  not  a 
widow,  and  not  a  family  that  did  not  mourn  the  loss  of 
some  one  or  more  members.  Such  was  the  battle  and 
such  its  consequences. 

But  even  after  this,  the  security  of  the  valley  was  not 
entirely  undisturbed.  Parties  of  Indians,  hanging  on 
the  borders  of  the  settlements,  harrassed  individuals  who 
might  chance  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  protection  of 
the  forts.  The  expedition  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  final- 
ly the  general  peace  relieved  Wyoming  of  the  troubles 
arising  from  Indian  incursions. 

When  upwards  of  fifty  years  have  gone,  we  are  now 
in  quiet  possession  of  this  valley.  The  sun,  in  his 
daily  journey  looks  upon  few  spots,  on  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  combined  more  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
earthly  happiness.  No  object  of  price,  in  general,  can 
be  gained  without  pains-taking  and  struggle  and  sacri- 
fice. The  independence  of  our  common  country  was 
not  secured  without  a  long  and  toilsome  struggle.  This 
valley,  so  rich  in  soil,  so  lovely  in  scenery,  could  not  be 
possessed  securely  till  a  sacrifice  was  made,  and  that  too 
of  blood.  The  hands  that  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  first  struck  the  axe  into  the  forests  that  had  for  ages 
shadowed  these  plains,  lie  mingled  with  the  dust.  The 
troubles  of  those  times,  when  the  Indians  descended 
upon  this  valley,  were  borne  by  heads  that  are  pillow- 
ed beneath  the  soil.  See,  fellow-citizens,  the  sacrifice 
which  was  made  by  the  first  civilized  tenants  of  this 
valley.  The  grave  containing  their  bones  is  uncovered 
before  you.  You  see  for  yourselves  the  marks  of  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  on  the  heads  which  are 
here  uncovered,  after  having  rested  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Peace  be  in  this  graves  sacred  be  the  memory 
of  them  that  sleep  here. 

A  few  who  were  themselves  sharers  in  the  toils  and 
difficulties  of  those  times,  yet  survive,  and  are  here 
this  day  to  bear  witness  for  us.  Venerable  citizens,  we 
respect  you  for  your  years,  wc  honor  you  for  the  part 
you  bore  in  the  doings  and  the  sufferings  of  those  days, 
we  love  and  cherish  the  principles  of  liberty  which  an- 
imated you,  we  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
happy  inheritance,  which  you  did  your  part  to  preserve 
unimpaired  for  your  children.  You  have  passed  within 
the  lines  of  a  second  half  century  since  you  opened  a 
grave  here  for  your  brothers  whom  the  Indians  slaugh- 
tered on  these  plains.  This  valley,  which  you  saw  as  it 
was  when  but  a  frontier,  you  survive  to  see  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  over- 
spreading the  country  beyond  you.  But  on  this  day, 
and  where  you  now  are,  you  cannot  but  think  of  what 
you  once  saw  in  this  place.  We  would  stand  aside 
while  y3u  look  into  this  grave  and  see  the  bones  of  your 
brothers  which  fifty-four  years  ago,  you  assisted  in 
"sadly  laying  here."  We  would  not  intrude  whilst  as 
you  stand  beside  these  bones,  you  think  how  you  stood 
beside  your  friends  when  they  lived.  For  your  sakes 
we  are  glad  that  this  day  has  come.'  Wc  rejoice  to  think 
that  you  may  see  yet  a  stone  raised  here,  on  which  the 
namts  of  those  you  laid  in  this  spot  shall  be  engraven. 
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Fellow-citizens  generally:  The  erection  of  a  stone 
on  this  spot  in  memory  of  the  dead  who  rest  here,  is  but 
a  small  tribute  of  gratitude.  I  should  do  you  injustice  j 
if  I  should  suppose  there  was  any  occasion  for  argument 
on  the  propriety  of  your  giving  your  aid  to  this  object. 
The  object  commends  itself  instinctively  to  all  who 
have  that  interest  in  this  valley,  which  belongs  to  you. 
The  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  the  3d  of  July,  54 
years  ago,  shall  be  retained  not  merely  on  the  cold  stone 
which  you  will  erect  on  their  grave.  It  shall  live  in 
your  hearts. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  history  which  we  have 
been  reviewing.  Let  us  learn  to  estimate  the  value  of 
our  civil  liberty  according  to  the  price  which  was  paid 
for  it.  Receiving  that  blessing  as  an  inheritance,  apart 
from  the  bloody  wars  which  were  required  to  make  it 
sure,  we  may  underrate  its  preciousness.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  had  their  origin  in  the 
part  that  they  took  in  the  question  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Those  who  first  kindled  the  fires  of  revo- 
lution on  this  continent,  were  men  worthy  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  civil  liberty.  Their  princi- 
ples were  thoroughly  tested.  The  deposit  now  is  in 
our  hands,  to  be  kept  for  future  generations.  May  we 
prove  worthy  of  it,  and  transmit  it  to  them  unimpaired. 

May  the  stranger  who  in  after  times  may  visit  this 
spot,  and  see  here  a  stone  raised  in  memory  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  conflict,  ever  find  here  a  population 
worthy  of  their  parentage;  may  the  features  of  those 
heroes  live  in  their  posterity. 

While  we  acknowledge  what  we  owe  to  those  of 
whose  toils  we  are  reaping  the  fruits,  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  the  good  purpose  of  Him, 
in  whose  hands  all  are  instruments,  that  the  glory  of  all 
that  has  been  done  for  us,  and  for  all  that  we  now  in- 
herit, is  due.  The  independence  of  our  common  coun- 
try, the  legacy  which  we  inherit  in  peace,  was  not  a 
thing  of  accident.  The  Supreme  Arbiter  between  na- 
tions, had  designs  of  good  to  our  happy  country  and 
to  the  world  in  the  establishment  of  our  independence. 
We  see  already  how  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
charter  of  rights,  put  forth  in  Congress  56  years  ago, 
have  been  as  a  leaven  of  liberty  in  the  nations.  The 
principles  of  our  happy  constitution  are  healthful  to  our 
political  body.     Let  us  cherish  them. 

'  The  grand  principle  is,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
people  is  the  end  for  which  civil  government  is  institut- 
ed. But  it  is  not  for  us  to  enjoy  at  any  rate,  the  gift 
that  is  bestowed  upon  us.  If  we  prove  not  ourselves 
worthy  of  it,  it  may  be  taken  from  us  and  given  to 
others.  We  are  to  co-operate  with  the  designs  of  the 
God  of  our  fathers.  We  have  a  sacred  trust  which  we 
must  keep;  not  merely  the  trust  of  civil  libertv,  but  of 
that  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  that  liberty,  the 
true  religion. 

Friends,  I  take  my  leave  of  you.  Though  the  air  I 
first  breathed  was  not  of  this  valley,  I  am  proud  to  be 
adopted  amongst  you.  My  heart  is  with  you  in  the  ob- 
ject of  this  day's  meeting.  It  shall  live  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  my  re- 
sidence amongst  you,  that  I  was  with  you  on  this  da)', 
and  that  the  office  was  assigned  me,  which  I  have  thus 
humbly  fulfilled.  When  the  bones  which  we  here  see 
before  us  shall  rise  from  their  bed  of  dust,  and  ours 
with  them,  may  we  have  an  inheritance  which  wars 
shall  never  disturb;  the  inheritance  which  blood,  but 
not  that  of  man,  has  purchased. 
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Thursday,  July  12,  1832. 
SELECT  COUNCIL— Mr.  Pettit  was  called  to  the 
chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  president.  A  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  city  treasurer,  with  a  copy 
of  his  quarterly  accounts,  which  were  referred  to  the 
committee  of  accounts. 


The  following  communication  from  the  directors  of 
the  Girard  Bank,  was  received,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Mayor,  City  Treasurer,  and  City  Solicitor,  with  power 
to  act. 

Philadelphia,  July  12, 1832. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
Gentlemen — The  undersigned  being  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  Girard  Bank  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
use  of  the  Banking  house  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard, 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  state:  That  they  have  made 
application  to  the  trustees  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard, 
and  have  ascertained  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  them  for  the  time  the  building  will 
be  in  their  possession;  but  as  the  business  under  their 
charge,  will  in  all  probability  be  closed  within  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  as  the  undersigned  are  desirous  of  effect- 
ing an  arrangement  which  will  enable  the  bank  which 
they  represent,  to  retain  possession  of  the  premises, 
they  desire  to  know  whether  the  Councils  will  rent  the 
Banking  house,  (when  it  shall  come  into  their  posses- 
sion, )  to  the  Girard  Bank,  for  what  length  of  time,  and 
upon  what  terms — subject  to  the  lease  which  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States  has  upon  the  premises.  „  An 
early  answer  is  respectfully  solicited. 

JAMES  SCHOTT, 
THOS.  CAVE. 

The  annexed  letter  from  the  Mayor,  enclosing  cer- 
tain documents,  was  received. 

Mayor's  Office,   ~i 
Philadelphia,  July  13,  1832.      5 

To  the  President  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen — I  enclose  a  communication  from  Judge 
Henry  Bry,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  late  Mr.  Girard, 
containing  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ouachita  lands,  a  part  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  bene- 
factor of  the  city.  I  also  enclose  a  Power  of  Attorney 
from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by 
which  Judge  Bry  is  constituted  their  agent,  with  full 
power  to  act  fc-r  them,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  au- 
thorities of  this  city,  in  any  measures  that  may  be  agreed 
on,  in  relation  to  the  title  or  the  improvement  of  the 
lands.  As  Judge  Bry's  visit  to  this  city  has  been  induc- 
ed by  the  subject  referred  to,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  with  such  powers  as 
will  authorise  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  of 
the  arrangements  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  make 
with  him. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  ob't  serv't, 

B.  W.  RICHARDS. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  communication  from  the  Mayor, 
with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  relative  to  lands 
in  the  state  of  Louisana,  in  which  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  have  an  interest,  under  the  will  of 
the  late  S.  Girard,  Esq.  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  Girard  legacy;  that  said  committee  be  authorised  to 
confer  with  Judge  Henry  Bry,  and  to  accept  his  ser- 
vices on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  they  may  deem 
proper; — and  with  the  assistance  of  the  City  Solicitor, 
to  prepare  all  the  necessary  papers  to  enable  Judge  Bry 
to  carry  into  execution  the  objects  for  which  his  ser- 
vice may  be  accepted — and  that  the  said  papers  be 
signed  by  the  Mayor,  and  sealed  with  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition  for  paving  Prosper- 
ous alley,  which  was  referred  to  the  paving  committee, 
with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Duane,  as  chairman  of  the  watering  committee, 
made  the  two  following  reports  and  resolutions,,  which 
were  adopted: 
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The  watering-  committee  respectfully  represent  to  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, that,  in  consequence  of  the  location  of  the 
Pennsylvania  rail-road  near  Fair  Mount,  a  small  piece 
of  land,  triangular  in  shape,  bounded  by  the  rail-road, 
by  Coates  street,  and  by  ground  of  Mr.  Henry  Moliere, 
has  been  detached  from  the  Fair  Mount  property,  be- 
longing to  the  city,  of  which  it  had  before  formed  a 
part:  they  further  represent,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  location,  a  part  of  the  lot  of  Mr.  Henry  Moliere, 
adjoining  the  city  property  at  Fair  Mount,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  main  part  thereof;  and  the  part  so  de- 
tached, bounded  on  two  of  its  sides  by  city  property, 
on  another  side  by  Moliere  street,  and  on  the  remaining 
side  or  front,  by  the  rail-road.  The  committee  believe 
that  the  city  and  Mr.  Moliere,  ought  to  exchange  the 
lots  here  mentioned,  Mr.  Moliere  taking-  the  one  first 
above  described,  and  the  city  the  other;  to  this  arrange- 
ment Mr.  Moliere  has  assented;  but,  as  his  lot  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  city,  he  has  required  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  difference,  which  the  committee  do  not  con- 
sider unreasonable;  they,  therefore,  ask  authority  to 
conclude  a  contract  with  Mr.  Moliere,  so  that  his  lot  may 
be  obtained  for  city  uses,  that  the  small  city  lot  may  be 
granted  to  him,  and  that  a  fair  compensation  may  be 
made  to  him  for  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
lots;  it  being,  however,  understood  that  Mr.  Moliere  is 
to  grant  to  the  city,  his  entire  interest  in  the  soil  of  that 
part  of  Moliere  street,  which  originally  constituted  a 
part  of  his  property.  The  committee,  therefore,  offer 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  &c. 
That  the  watering  committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  contract  with  Mr.  Henry  Moliere,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lots  above  mentioned,  on  the  principles 
stated,  namely,  that  they  may  cause  a  conveyance  to  be 
made  to  him  of  the  triangular  lot  above  described, 
that  they  may  accept  from  him  a  conveyance  of  that 
part  of  his  lot  adjoining  the  city  Fair  Mount  property, 
as  above  described,  and  that  they  may  cause  to  be  paid 
to  him  such  sum,  as  they  may  believe  to  be  a  fair  equi- 
lent  for  the  property  acquired. 

The  watering  committee  respectfully  represent  to  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  that,  on 
the  6th  of  March  last,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  authorizing  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  erect  a  guard-pier  and  ice-breaker,  at  the  foot 
of  Coates  street,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  wa- 
ter works  at  Fair  Mount,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  water  of  the  river  Schuylkill:  They  further  repre- 
sent, that  a  survey  and  soundings  have  been  made,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  committee,  by  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Grover,  and  Mr.  F.  Graff,  the  superintendent  of  the  wa- 
ter works,  at  the  foot  of  Coates  street,  with  a  view  to 
the  erection  of  the  pier  and  ice-breaker,  authorized  to 
be  made;  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed  works  are  as 
follows: 
Length,  extending  westward  from  the  line  of 

the  wharf,  adjoining  the  store-house  be- 
longing to  the  city,  240  feet 
Width,  north  and  south,  40  feet 
Average  depth  of  water  and  mud,  12  feet 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  works  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Thirty  thousand  feet  of  hemlock  timber  at 

17  cents,  §5100  00 

Three  thousand  feet  of  white  pine  timber, 

at  27  cents,  810  00 

Eighteen  thousand,  eight  hundred  pounds 

of  iron  bolts,  at  6  cents,  1128  00 

Six  hundred  perches  of  stone,  at  75  cents,  450  00 

One  hundred  fenders  at  $2  62  A  262  50 

Four  thousand  yards  of  earth,  for  filling  up, 

at  14  cents,  560  00 

Wheeling-plank  and  incidentals,  190  00 

$8500  00 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  law  above  referred  to,  that 
the  city  is  authorized  to  construct  these  works  at  any 
time  within  five  years;  and  the  committee  would  be  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  a  part  of  this  privilege,  if 
they  could  do  so  with  propriety.  They  respectfully  in- 
form Councils,  however,  that  the  neighboring  district  of 
Spring  Garden,  is  at  the  present  time,  constructing  a 
spacious  wharf  and  landing  at  the  foot  of  Coates 
street,  with  which  the  city  work  must  at  some  time  be 
connected,  and  that  it  is  important  that  the  city  work 
should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time;  by  proceeding 
hand-in-hand  with  their  neighbors,  the  work  may  be 
done  more  substantially  and  economically,  than  if  each 
were  to  act  distinctly,  as  to  time  and  mode. 

Councils  will  observe  that,  in  relation  to  the  works  re- 
ferred to  herein,  as  well  as  the  proposed  purchase  from 
Mr.  Moliere,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  committee 
to  make  anticipations,  or  to  embrace  them  in  estimates 
for  the  present  year.  Such,  indeed,  have  been  the 
changes  in  the  entire  neighborhood  of  Fair  Mount,  al- 
terations which  the  city  could  not,  and  ought  not  to 
control,  that  concurrence  in  improvement  on  the  part 
of  the  city,  and  of  course  expense,  has  been  unavoida- 
ble. As  soon,  however,as  the  changes  now  in  operation, 
the  regulation,  curbing,  &c.  of  streets,  and  foundations 
of  landings  on  the  Schuylkill  shall  have  been  made,  an 
end  will  be  put  to  expense,  and  the  city  property 
will  be  compact  in  itself,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  extra- 
neous interference.  These  results  are  so  desirable,  that 
the  committee  persuade  themselves,  that  Councils  will 
readily  concur  in  the  measures  which  the  committee 
deem  it  their  duty  to  propose. 

Resolved,  &c.  That  the  watering  committee  be  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  to  contract  for  the  forma- 
tion and  construction  of  a  pier  and  ice-breaker  at  the 
foot  of  Coates  street,  that  they  be  authorized  to  draw, 
in  payment  thereof,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
arising  from  water  rents  of  1832;  and  that,  if  there  should 
not  be  adequate  funds  from  that  source,  they  be  au- 
thorized to  draw  from  the  city  treasury  for  the  needful 
surplus,  in  anticipation  of  the  water  rents  of  1833. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  and  Messrs.  Duane»  Massey,  Baker,  and 
Wainwright,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  &c.  That  a  committee  of  two  members  of 
each  Council  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  streets,  alleys,  and  courts  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  are  now  cleansed;  whether  better  regula- 
tions than  those  existing  may  not  be  adopted:  and  that 
the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  report  by  ordi- 
nance or  otherwise. 

Mr.  GnovES,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  Messrs.  M.  &  S.  N.  Lewis, 
made  the  following  report.  The  ordinance  referred  to. 
was  passed  by  the  Select  Council. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial 
of  Messrs.  M.  &  N.  Lewis,  respectfully  report, 

That  they  have  been  furnished  with  the  affidavits  of  the 
stone  mason,  the  carpenter,  and  the  lumber  merchant, 
proving  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  by  the  memori- 
alists.    These  affidavits  are  hereunto  annexed. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  is  reasonable, and  as  their  case  is  embraced  by 
the  bill  already  reported  by  the  committee,  entitled  "A 
supplement  to  an  ordinance  entitled  an  ordinance  to  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  wooden  and  brick  paned  build- 
ings, and  for  preventing  the  extension  of  injuries  from 
fire,  passed  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1832,"  the  com- 
mittee deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  in  this  case, 
than  recommmendthe  passage  of  the  bill, 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Lehman  presented  the 
following  petition  from  the  commissioners,  for  erecting 
a  new  Prison,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
The  undersigned,  commissioners  appointed  in  pursu- 
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ance  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  common- j  The  committee  are  advised,  that  if  the  survey  of 
wealth,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  new  county  j  Mr.  Howell  were  erroneous,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  pe- 
prison  and  debtors  apartment,  for  the  city  and  coun-  I  titioner  to  have  the  error  legally  ascertained;  and  they 
ty  of  Philadelphia,  having  contracted  for  the  delivery  believe  that  until  such  a  course  has  been  pursued,  it 
of  several  thousand  perches  of  stone  on  the  Schuylkill,  (  will  not  be  expedient  forthe  Councils  to  act  on  the  sup- 
and  finding  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  i  position  that  such  an  error  exists  in  the  survey.  They 
landing  on  &e  said  river,  respectfully  ask  the  Councils  |  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  Mr.  Bunker's  petition. 
AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
The  Paving  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons  requesting  Ashton 
street  to  be  filled  up  from  Mulberry  to  Filbert  street, 
report: 

That  they  have  examined  said  street,and  are  of  opin- 
ion it  should  be  filled  up,  and  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Paving  Committee,  cause  Ash- 
ton street  from  Mulberry  street  to  Filbert  street  to  be 
filled  up  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  charge  the  same  to 
appropriation,  No  21. 

Mr.  Sexton-  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  postponed. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  afflict 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe  with  the  Spasmodic 
Cholera,  a  pestilence,  which  in  its  course  has  swept 
thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  from  time  to  eternity. 
And,  whereas,  information  has  reached  us.by  facts  unde- 
niable, that  its  direful  effects  have  already  been  felt  on 
the  American  shores,  especially  in  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal;  and  recently  in  New  York,  and  in 
all  probability,  by  its  rapid  marches,  may  shortly 
reach  this  city,  and  although  the  recent  and  energetic 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  are  calculated  to 
mitigate  its  effects,  may  not  entirely  prevent  its  arrival 
among  us — yet  it  becomes  us,  after  using  all  these  pre- 
cautionary means,  to  look  to  Him,  who  alone  can  avert 
this  dreadful  evil,  with  becoming  reverence  and  humil- 
ity. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils,  that  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  our  fel- 
low citizens,  to  assemble  in  their  respective  places  of 
worship  on.  Thursday  the  19th  day  of  July  next,  and  to, 
observe  the  same  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  would  be  most  gracious 
ly  pleased  to  avert  his  judgment  from  these  United; 
States,  and  especially  from  the  beloved  city  in  which  we 
reside. 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  issue  his 


to  grant  them  permission  to  occupy  Lombard  street 
wharf,  for  the  purpose  at  such  rent  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  The  commissioners  feel  confident  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  r>f  the 
work. 

Mr.  Leiijian  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

That  the  committee  on  the  Schuylkill  wharves  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  let  Lombard  street 
wharf,  to  the  County  prison,  and  on  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Ryait,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Draw- 
bridge lot,  made  the  following  report  and  resolution, 
which  were  adopted. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial 
of  J  Kern,  junior,  and  George  Snyder,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port, 

That  the  memorialists  are  lessees,  of  a  small  lot  of 
ground  on  Water  street,  on  a  lease  from  the  city  for  21 
years,  from  the  25th  September  1818,  with  certain  con- 
ditions and  covenants  as  set  forth  in  their  memorial. 
That  they  have  erected  a  small  tenement  on  the  said  lot, 
which  at  the  expriration  of  the  term  is  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  city  on  a  valuation,  not,  however,  to  exceed 
$3000.  That  by  the  terms  of  their  lease  they  are  not 
permitted  to  assign  it  without  the  expressed  consent  of 
the  city. 

The  memorialists  ask  of  Councils,  first,  to  purchase  of 
them  the  remainder  of  their  term  at  this  time,  by  pay- 
ing such  sum  as  may  be  the  value  thereof,  and  of  the 
improvements  at  an  appraisement:— or,  second,  to  give 
assent  to  the  disposal  thereof,  by  the  petitioners  to 
whomsoever  they  may  think  proper. 

Both  branches  of  the  alternative,  appear  to  the  com- 
mittee objectionable.  The  first  invites  the  city  to  a 
speculation,  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
if  it  shall  ever  be  desirable,  is  not  so  at  least  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  If  the  lessees  are  desirous  to  .anticipate 
the  sale  which  by  their  lease  is  to  be  made  to  the  city, 
in  September,  1839,  they  may  fairly  be  required  to  j 
name  the  price  at  which  they  are  now  willing  to  make  I 
such  sale.     The  second  proposition  simply  asks  of  the 


city  to  surrender  its  right  of  approving  or  disapproving  I  proclamation  to  that  effect,  recommending  to  the  citi 
of  any  assignment  hereafter  to  be  made — a  right  which  j  zens  as  far  as  practicable  to  observe  the  same,  by  clos- 


may  be  presumed  to  be  of  some  value,  since  the  city 
has  expressly  reserved  it;  and  to  give  general  consent 
beforehand,  to  whatever  assignment  the  lessees  may 
choose  to  make. 

The  committee,  not  being  aware  of  any  reason  for 
granting  the  request  of  the  memorialists,  recommend 
for  adoption  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  memorial." 

Mr.  Baker  as  chairman  of  the  pavingcommittee  made 
the  following  reports  and  resolution,  which  were  agreed 
to. 

The  Paving  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  peti- 
tion of  Nathan  Bunker,  report: 

That  the  petitioner  alleges,  that  Locust  street,  as  laid 
out  by  the  executive  council  of  the  state,  is  a  street  of 
only  40  feet  in  width;  and  that  the  survey  of  Reading 
Howell,  made  under  the  authority  of  the  city,  erronous- 
ly  ascribes  to  it  a  width  of  50  feet.  The  petitioner  is 
the  owner  of  a  lot  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Locust 
street  and  Washington  Square;  and  being  desirous  of 
building  thereon,  he  wishes  the  city  first  to  take  mea- 
sures by  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
to  have  the  street  widened  to  50  feet,  according  to  law. 


gs  their  stores  and  suspending  their  business  on  that 
day. 

Monday,  June  18,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL— Mr.  Ghovks  moved  to  take 
up  for  consideration  the  ordinance  relative  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  which  was  passed. 

The  annexed  communication  from  the  executors  of 
Stephen  Girard  was  received. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  undersigned  executors  of  Stephen  Girard,  have 
noticed  in  the  public  papers  a  report  made  on  the  28th 
ult  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  by  a  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  trustees  of  the  bank  of  a. 
Girard,  on  the  subject  of  certain  lands  in  Schuylkill 
county,  which  report  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Your  committee  cannot  close  this  report  without 
expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment,  that  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Mr.  Girard,  should  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves, the  responsibility  of  suspending  all  the  contracts, 
and  directions  made  by  him  for  the  improvement  of  a 
property  which  they  knew  he  so  anxiously  desired  to. 
have  accomplished." 

The  undersigned  think  it  may  be  right  simply  to,  re- 
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mark,  that  the  lands  in  question  passed,  with  the  other 
real  estate,  direct  to  the  public  authorities  of  the  city, 
and  were  at  no  time  in  possession  of  the  executors,  or 
in  any  manner  cognizable  by  them;  that  the  under- 
signed did  not  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  suspending  contracts  for  their  improvement;  that 
they  exercised  no  control  over  those  contracts,  or  the 
parties  connected  with  them,  nor  ever  gave  any  orders 
or  directions  whatever  in  relation  to  the  said  lands  or 
contracts. 

Respectfully, 

TIMOTHY  PAX  SON, 
THOS.  P  COPE, 
JOSEPH  ROBERTS, 
W.   J.   DUANE, 
JOHN  A.   BARCLAY. 

Philadelphia,  July  16, 1832. 

The  following  commu,?ication  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Duane 
was  also  received. 

To  the  Presidents  and  Members  of  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  concurred,  with  the  other  exe- 
cutors of  the  late  Mr.  Girard,  in  a  note  this  day  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  them,  because  the  report  therein  re- 
ferred to  is  in  some  respects  erroneous,  and  because 
the  other  executors  deemed  it  con-ect  to  say  so. 

Something  more,  however,  seems  to  be  proper  on 
my  part;  for,  I  am  told,  that  some  of  the  authors  of  the 
report  refer  to  letters,  written  by  me,  as  an  excuse  for 
their  general  denunciation.  I  do  not  desire  to  conceal 
any  acts  or  errors  of  mine;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to 
avow  them,  if  they  are  attributed  to  others:  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  assure  you,  that  if,  in  writing  any  letters, 
or  in  any  thing  contained  therein,  I  erred,  the  guilt 
was  wholly  my  own;  I  acted  as  an  individual,  and  did 
not  consult  others. 

I  have  not  copies  of  any  letters,  that  I  may  have 
written,  but  the  facts  according  to  my  recollection,  are 
simply  these.  At  Mr.  Girard's  desire,  I  had  been  in 
the  practice  of  corresponding  with  some  of  his  agents, 
on  his  business,  and  had  some  of  that  business  exclu- 
sively under  my  charge:  at  his  death,  or  soon  after,  I 
wrote  to  two  of  them,  recommending  what  I  believed 
ought  to  be  done  under  existing  circumstances,  and, 
possibly  urging  a  suspension  of  proceedings  until  the 
wishes  of  those,  who  might  be  interested,  should  be 
known.  Whether  what  I  recommended  was  done,  I  know 
not,  but  I  am  sure,  that  my  motives  were  correct,  that 
my  advice  was  discreet,  that  if  followed  no  evil  ensued, 
and  that  what,  on  an  emergency,  was  advised  by  me, 
was  afterwards,  on  reflection,  directed  by  others  to  be 
done. 

My  object,  however,  in  writing  this  note,  is  to  stand 
between  the  shaft  of  censure  and  the  other  executors, 
father  than  to  shun  it  myself:  I  am  not  aware  that  I  er- 
red; if  I  did,  I  desire  to  carry  the  whole  burden  of 
blame;  and  hope,  that  those  who  seem  so  anxious  to 
find  fault,  may  never  have  a  load  more  oppressive 
than  mine  will  be  in  the  present  instance. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

July  16,  1832.  W.  J.  DUANE. 

Mr.  Groves  moved  to  take  up  for  consideration,  the 
resolution  attached  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  to 
visit  the  lands  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard  in  Schuylkill 
county,  made  on  the  28th  June,  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  MAssErread  in  his  place  the  following  ordinance 
which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

An  ordinance  for  laying  out  Water  street  anew. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  on  the  24th 
day  of  March,  1832,  entitled,  An  Act  to  enable  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  car- 
ry into  effect  certain  improvements  and  execute  certain 
trusts,  it  is  made  lawful  forthe  corporation  of  the  city  to 
lay  out  Water  street  anew,  in  manner  as  therein  pro- 
vided, now,  therefore,  be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the 


Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, 

Section  1.  That  Water  street  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  laid  out  anew,  of  the  uniform  width  of  thirty- 
nine  feet  throughout,  according  to  a  certain  plan 
and  description  made  under  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  city  by  Samuel  Hains,  City  Surveyor,  which 
plan  and  description  are  annexed  to  and  made  part  of 
this  ordinance, — and  that  the  courses  and  width  of  said 
street  shall  henceforth  conform  in  all  respects  to  the 
said  plan  and  description. 

Section  2.  That  Water  street  as  laid  out  by  the  first 
section  of  this  ordinance  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
opened  as  a  common  and  public  highway;  and  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  for  the 
corporation  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  record  of  the 
same  in  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  accordingly. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  Select  Council  but  the  Common 
Council  had  adjourned  before  it  was  sent  in  to  them. 

Resolved,  &c.  That  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  hereby  consent  and 
agree  that  the  executors  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard, 
shall  pay  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  on  all  the  real 
estate  devised  by  the  said  testator  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  receipts  and  sums  so  paid  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  sesiduary  funds  bequeathed  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  the  said  testator,  to  the 
amount  thereof. 

The  Select  Council  concurred  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Common  Council  at  their  last  meeting. 

(An  invitation  from  the  trustees  of  the  University,  to 
attend  the  commencement,  was  read  and  accepted.) 

The  paving  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  Joseph  Roberts  requesting  permission  to  in- 
troduce an  iron  pipe  from  his  cellar  at  the  corner  of 
Dock  and  Walnut  streets,  into  the  culvert  in  Dock 
street,  at  his  own  expense;  report: 

That  frequently  having  been  requested  by  a  number 
of  persons  residing  in  Dock  street  to  look  at  their  dif- 
ferent cellars,  and  a  petition  having  been  presented  to 
councils  some  time  back  respecting  the  water  in  the 
cellars,  the  petition  of  J.  Roberts  being  from  the  same 
cause  they  have  examined  them  and  find  it  is  occasioned 
from  the  culvert  being  full  of  water  at  high  tide  in  for- 
cing its  way  through  the  earth  into  the  cellars,  and  as 
the  tide  ebbs  it  does  not  find  its  way  out  in  consequence 
of  their  being  no  force  to  carry  it  off.  Mr.  Roberts  pro- 
poses to  place  an  iron  pipe  with  a  valve  from  his  cellar 
to  the  culvert,  to  draw  the  water  out;  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  the  petition  should  be  granted,  provided 
he  pay  all  expense,  under  the  superintendence  to  the 
city  commissioners,  and  offer  the  fallowing  ordinance 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

The  ordinance  passed  by  the  Select  Council  at  their 
last  meeting  relative  to  the  wooden  buildings  west  of 
Broad  street,  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Common  Council. 

The  resolution  relative  to  the  lands  of  the  late  Ste- 
phen Girard,  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Fritz  offered  the  following  amendment:  "To 
be  reimbursed  out  of  any  revenue  that  may  hereafter  be 
received  from  said  lands." 

When  on  motion  of  Mr.  Oldenburg  the  Common 
Council  adjourned. 

From  the  Blairsville  Record. 

SKETCHES,  No.  XI, 

Of  the  Life,  and  Military  and  Hunting  Adventures  of 

CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  BRADY. 

(Continued  from  page,  22.) 
The  Indians  did  not  return  that  season  to  do  any  in- 
jury to  the  whites,  and  early  that  fall  moved  off  to  their 
friends,  the  British,  who  had  to  keep  them  all  winter, 
their  corn  having  been  destroyed  by  Broadhead. 
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When  the  General  found  the  Indians  were  gone,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Brady,  three  companies  were  ordered 
out,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  packhorses  to  kill 
game  for  the  garrison.  These  companies  were  respec- 
tively commanded  by  Captains  Harrison,  Springer,  and 
Brady.  Game  was  very  plenty,  for  neither  whites  nor 
Indians  ventured  to  hunt,  and  great  quantities  were  put 
up. 

In  putting  up  his  tent  Capt.  Brady's  tomahawk  had 
slipped  and  cut  his  knee,  by  which  he  was  lamed  for 
some  time.  This  occasioned  him  to  remain  at  the  tents 
until  he  got  well,  which  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  some  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  his 
Indian  allies,  for  he  had  his  Indians  and  their  families 
along. 

One  of  these  Indians  had  assumed  the  name  of  Wilson. 
The  captain  was  lying  in  his  tent  one  afternoon,  and 
observed  his  man  Wilson,  coming  home  in  a  great  hur- 
ry, and  that  as  he  met  his  squaw,  he  gave  her  a  kick 
without  saying  a  word,  and  began  to  unbreech  his  gun. 
The  squaw  went  away,  and  returned  soon  after,  with 
some  roots,  which  she  had  gathered;  which  after  wash- 
ing them  clean,  she  put  into  a  kettle  to  boil.  While 
boiling,  Wilson  corked  up  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and 
stuck  the  breech  into  the  kettle,  and  continued  it  there 
until  the  plug  flew  out  of  the  muzzle.  He  then  took 
it  out  and  put  it  into  the  stock.  Brady  knowing  the 
Indians  were  very  "superstitious,"  as  we  call  it,  did  not 
speak  to  him  until  he  saw  him  wiping  his  gun.  He 
then  called  to  him,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
Wilson  came  up  to  the  Captain  and  said,  in  reply,  that 
his  gun  had  been  very  sick,  that  she  could  not  shoot;  he 
had  been  just  giving  her  a  vomit,  and  she  was  now  well. 
Whether  the  vomit  helped  the  gun,  or  only  strengthen- 
ed Wilson's  nerves,  the  Captain  could  not  tell,  but  he 
averred  that  Wilson  killed  ten  deer  the  next  day. 

KISKEMINETAS. 


From  the  National  Gazette. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  "  The 
Pennsylvania  Society,  for  discouraging  the  use  of  Ar- 
dent Spirits,"  held  at  Philadelphia,  July  10th,  1832 — it 
was  resolved,  that  the  correspondence  between  the  pre- 
sident of  this  society  and  the  managers  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  on  the  subject  of  preventing  the 
importation  of  ardent  spirits  into  the  colony  of  Liberia, 
be  published. 

Resolved,  That  the  Temperance  societies  of  other 
states  be  requested  to  use  their  influence  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  important  object. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  .American  Colonization 
Society,  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Gentlemen — The  Temperance  Society  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  4th  instant, 
instructed  me  to  address  you,  and  express  the  earnest 
wish  entertained  by  it,  that  your  influence  may  be  ex- 
erted to  discourage  the  importation  of  ardent  spirits  in- 
to the  colony  of  Liberia.  It  has  been  observed  with  sor- 
row.thatconsiderable  quantities  of  this  pernicious  article 
have  already  been  introduced  there,  brief  as  is  the  time 
since  the  commerce  of  that  port  began. 

The  settlement  which  originated,  and  which  has  been 
conducted  with  much  success  under  your  auspices,1  has 
perhaps,  in  many  respects,  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs.  It  is  a  community  ostensibly  founded 
upon  the  most  benevolent  principles,  and  composed  of 
descendants  of  a  long  injured  race,  restored  to  the  land 
whence  their  ancestors  were  cruelly  removed  during 
many  ages;  and  it  is  moreover  designed  to  be  the  source 
where  Africa  may  receive  from  her  own  children,  in- 
structive examples  of  civilization,  and  Christianity. 
Whoever  reviews  the  history  of  the  degrading,  and 
frightful  scenes  produced  by  the  slave  trade,  must  be 
struck  with  the  melancholy  fact,  that  ardent  spirit  was 


one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  hands  of  avarice 
and  violence  for  carrying  on  the  traffic.  This  madden- 
ing liquid  not  only  rendered  the  cultivated  white  man 
ferocious,  and  otherwise  qualified  him  for  his  unholy 
purposes,  but  it  also  developed  the  worst  passions  of 
ruder  nature,  exciting  the  native  tribes  to  internal  war- 
fare, and  the  conquests  of  battle,  and  of  stratagem,  thus 
induced,  furnished  innumerable  cargoes  of  captives  to 
perish  in  the  middle  passage,  or  to  be  consigned  to  in- 
terminable servitude,  in  foreign  countries.  Well  need 
Africa  dread  the  coming  again  of  this  formidable  ene- 
my, it  matters  not  in  what  specious  attire  it  may  ap- 
proach. 

Is  it  probable,  that  the  efforts  now  so  zealously  em- 
ployed to  establish  the  dominion  of  reason,  and  of  right, 
and  to  inculcate  the  doctines  of  a  pure  religion  in  the 
land  of  the  negro  will  be  crowned  with  permanent  suc- 
cess, if  the  most  fruitful  cause-df  evil,  the  deadly  foe  of 
man  be  introduced  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  enterprize? 
The  favor  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  rest  upon  such  inconsistency  and  error.  May  I 
then  be  permitted  to  solicit  your  early  and  special  at- 
tention to  this  important  subject,  in  full  confidence  that 
your  interposition  will  avail  much  towards  arresting  the 
flood  of  misery  and  mischief,  which  from  the  cause  sug- 
gested, threatens  to  frustrate  your  kind  designs  of  relief 
to  our  own  country,  and  benefit  to  Africa. 
With  sentiments  of  great  respect, 
I  am  your  friend,  &c . 

ROBERTS   VAUX, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Temperance  Society. 


Office  of  the  Colonization  Society,  ~> 
Washington,  June  27,  1832.    $ 


Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  addressed  to  our  Board. 

We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting temperance  in  Liberia,  and  have  already  adopt- 
ed those  measures  which  seem  to  us  most  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  this  vice.  To  prohibit,  absolutely, 
the  introduction Jof  ardent  spirits,  into  the  colony,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  impossible.  This  article  is  subject,  howev- 
er, to  a  heavy  duty,  and  the  expense  of  a  license  to  re- 
tail, is  such,  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  Tracts  on 
the  subject  of  temperance  have  been  sent  to  the  colony, 
and  the  best  moral  means  adopted  to  encourage  the  set- 
tlers, watchfully,  and  diligently,  to  cultivate  this  all  im- 
portant virtue.  We  fully  appreciate  the  motives  and 
approve  the  views  of  the  Pennsylvania  Temperance  So- 
ciety. The  considerations,  presented  in  your  letter, 
have  all  the  weight  which  you  give  them,  and  you  may 
be  assured,  that  our  Board  are  disposed  to  do  all  which 
can  be  done,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Temperance  in 
Liberia. 

With  hifjh  esteem  and  respect,  dear  sir,  your  friend 
and  servant, 

R.  R.  GURLEY. 
Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.  President  Pennsylvania  Tempe- 
rance Society,   Philadelphia. 


FAST  DAY. 


We  learn  that  the  following  has  been  sent  to  every 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Delaware: 

Philadelphia,  July  9,  1832. 
To  the  Clergymen  and  Ike  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the   States  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
Delaware. 

Brethren:  It  being  ascertained  that  the  disorder, 
known  by  the  name  of  "The  Asiatic  Cholera,"  after 
having  caused  great  mortality  in  the  old  world,  has  late- 
ly manifested  its  destructive  character  within  the  bounds 
of  the  United  States; 

And  it  being  evident,  that  because  of  this  great  ca- 
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lamity,  there  will  be  propriety  in  appointing' a  day  to  be 
devoted  to  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  accompanied  by 
humiliation  and  fasting-,  and  with  the  imploring  of  the 
removal  of  this  his  righteous  judgment,  and  his  sancti- 
fying of  it  to  its  proper  end; 

And  whereas,  after  due  inquiry  and  advisement, 
Thursday,  the  19th  of  the  present  month,  has  been 
thought  suitable  for  the  carrying  of  the  said  purpose 
into  effect;  I  have  judged  it  to  be  my  duty,  to  invite 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  this  Church  to  suspend  the 
labors  of  their  several  vocations  on  the  said  day,  to  as- 
semble in  their  respective  churches,  then  and  there  to 
humble  themselves  under  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  to 
perform  such  other  exercises  of  devotion,  as  are  suited 
to  the  existing  crisis. 

If  before  the  said  19th  day  of  the  present  month,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth,  should  appointor  recommend  a  differ- 
ent day  for  the  said  holy  exercises;  in  that  case  I  ap- 
point, that  such  day  shall  be  duly  respected  and  observ- 
ed, instead  of  the  day  before  named. 

If  any  minister  of  this  church  shall  receive  the  pre- 
sent communication  too  late  for  the  keeping  of  the  ap- 
pointed day;  he  will  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  what  is  pro- 
posed, by  appointing  some  other  day,  agreeing  with  the 
convenience  of  himself  and  of  his  congregation. 

Further,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  30th  Canon  of  this  Church,  I  appoint,  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  visitation,  as  well  in  the  morn- 
ing as  in  the  evening  prayer,  as  on  the  day  especially 
set  apart  as  above,  there  shall  be  read  the  two  prayers 
subjoined  to  this  document,  immediately  before  the  two 
final  prayers  in  the  said  services. 

WM.   WHITE, 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  acting  provisionally 
for  the  Church  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 


THE  PRAYERS. 

Most  Gracious  Father  and  God,  who  has  promised  for- 
giveness of  sins  to  all  those  who  turn  to  thee  with  hearty 
repentance  and  true  faith;  look  down,  we  beseech  thee, 
from  heaven  thy  dwelling  place,  upon  us  thy  unworthy 
servants,  who,  under  an  awful  apprehension  of  thy 
judgments,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  our  sinfulness, 
prostrate  ourselves  before  thee.  We  acknowledge  it  to 
be  of  thy  goodness  alone,  that  whilst  thou  hast  visited 
other  nations  with  pestilence,  thou  hast  so  long  spared 
us.  Have  pity,  O  Lord,  have  pity  upon  us.  Withdraw 
thy  heavy  hand  from  those  who  are  suffering  under  thy 
judgments,  and  arrest  the  grievous  calamity  with  which 
other  people  have  been  scourged,  and  against  which  our 
only  security  is  in  thy  compassion .  We  confess  with 
shame  and  contrition,  that  in  the  pride  and  hardness  of 
our  hearts,  we  have  shown  ourselves  unthankful  for  thy 
mercies,  and  have  followed  our  own  inclinations  instead 
of  thy  holy  laws :  yet,  O  merciful  Father,  suffer  not  thy 
destroying  angel  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  us,  but  keep 
us  in  health  and  safety;  and  grant,  that,  being  warned 
by  the  sufferings  of  others  to  repent  of  our  sins,  we 
may  be  preserved  from  all  evil  by  thy  mighty  protec- 
tion, and  enjoy  the  continuance  of  thy  mercy  and  grace, 
through  the  merits  of  our  only  mediator  and  advocate, 
Jesus  Cuiiist.  Amen. 

"O,  Almighty  God,  who  by  the  many  instances  of 
mortality  which  encompass  us  on  every  side,  and  by  the 
warning,  now  especially  urged  upon  us,  of  our  exposure 
to  the  sudden  stroke  of  death,  dost  call  upon  us  seri- 
ously to  consider  the  shortness  of  our  time  here  upon 
earth,  and  remindest  us  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  Give  us  grace  to  turn 
unto  thee  with  timely  repentance,  and  thus  to  obtain, 
through  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  that  pardon  to-day, 
for  which,  to-morrow,  it  may  be  too  late  to  seek;  that 
so  being  strengthened  by  thy  good  Spirit  against  the 


terrors  of  death,  and  daily  advancing  in  godliness,  we  may 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  give  up  our  souls  into  thy  hands, 
O  gracious  Father,  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
through  the  meditation  and  for  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Ciiiust  our  Lord.     Amen. 

GLORIA  DEO,  PAX  HOMINIBUS. 

Francis  Patrick,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  Bishop  of  Arath, 
and  the  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  to 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. 

Venerable  Brethren,  and  Beloved  Children  in  Christ; 

At  the  present  crisis,  when  the  ravages  of  an  epi- 
demic that  has  elsewhere  proved  so  fatal,  are  feared  by 
our  citizens,  we  deem  it  a  duty  of  our  pastoral  solicitude, 
to  excite  you  to  use  those  means  which  will  secure  di- 
vine favor,  and  to  extend  to  you  that  indulgence  which 
the  circumstances  require.  To  whatever  causes  the  or- 
igin and  progress  of  this  malignant  malady  may  be  as- 
cribed, the  Christian  must  recognize  in  it  a  visitation  of 
Providence,  who  with  sovereign  wisdom  and  justice, 
ordains  all  that  comes  to  pass,  and  admirably  makes  all 
things  work  together  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
the  good  of  those  who  love  God,  who  according  to  the 
councils  of  his  mercy  are  called  to  be  Saints.  Be  ye, 
therefore,  humbled  under  the  powerful  hand  of  God. 

Let  all  our  endeavours  be  directed  to  appease  his 
wrath  provoked  by  our  sins.  He  promises  to  regard 
propitiously  our  humiliation,  and  to  hearken  to  our 
prayer.  "If  I  send  pestilence  among  my  people;  and 
my  people,  upon  whom  my  name  is  called,  being  converted, 
shall  make  supplication  to  me,  and  seek  out  my  face,  and 
do  penance  for  their  most  wicked  ways,  then  will  I  hear 
from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sins."  (2  Par.  7.  14.) 
Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  we  have  directed  the 
clergy  of  the  diocess  to  add  the  collect  or  prayer,  suited 
to  the  occasion,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
and  to  recite  at  late  mass  on  each  Sunday,  and  before 
the  first  mass  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  fiftieth 
Psalm,  and  the  Litany  of  the  Saints.  We  earnestly  ex- 
hort all  the  faithful  to  unite  in  these  supplications,  and 
with  the  deep  compunction  of  the  Penitent  Prophet,  to 
sue  for  mercy.  "Have  mercy  on  me  0  God,  according  to 
the  multitude  of  thy  lender  mercies  blot  out  my  iniquity." 
The  consciousness  of  your  own  unworthiness  may  dis- 
may you,  but  the  consideration  that  you  are  fellow  citi- 
zens with  the  saints  must  inspire  you  with  confidence. 
Their  prayers  avail  much  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  one 
Mediator  of  God  and  men,  who  gave  himself  a  redemp- 
tion for  all.  In  vain,  however,  would  you  hope  to  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  their  communion,  were  you  to  re- 
main obstinately  attached  to  sin.  Your  very  prayer 
might  become  an  object  of  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of 
Him,  whose  all-piercing  eye  searches  all  the  recesses  of 
j  the  human  heart.  Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruits,  worthy 
of  repentance.  Wash  yourselves,  be  clean,  take  away 
the  evil  of  your  devices;  cease  to  do  perversely;  learn 
to  do  well;  because  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
just,  and  his  ears  unto  their  prayers;  but  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil  things. 

Whilst  we  thus  exhort  you  to  employ  every  means 
which  religion  affords  for  averting  the  impending  calami- 
ty, we  deem  it  expedient  to  use  those  measures  of  pre- 
caution, which  prudent  and  experienced  physicians 
have  so  strongly  recommended.  The  excesses  too  fre- 
quently committed  in  eating,  and  still  more  frequently 
in  drinking,  must  be  abandoned  by  all  who  wish  to  flee 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  escape  the  overflowing  scourge. 
Yet  as  the  use  of  vegetables  and  fish  is  considered  by 
eminent  gentlemen  of  the  medical  faculty,  to  predis- 
pose the  system  to  the  disease,  wc  have  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  avail  ourselves  of  the  powers  granted  to  us 
by  the  Apostolic  See,  and  to  dispense  the  faithful  of  this 
Diocess,  from  the  obligation  of  abstinence  from  flesh 
meat,  during  the  continuance  of  the  alarm,  or  the  pre- 
valence of  the  malady.  In  this  extraordinary  act  of  in- 
dulgence you  perceive  the  benign  spirit  of  our  tender 
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Mother  the  Church,  who  whilst  she  teaches  us  to  subdue 
the  flesh  by  abstinence  and  fasting,  has  such  regard  for 
our  physical  necessities  as  not  to  exact  the  observance 
of  her  disciplinary  regulations  to  the  serious  prejudice 
of  our  health.  This  should  determine  you  to  manifest 
still  greater  fidelity  and  exactness  in  observing,  when 
the  causes  of  this  dispensation  shall  have  ceased,  the 
days  which  ancient  and  salutary  discipline  has  Consecrat- 
ed to  penance.  You  should  in  the  meantime  compen- 
sate for  this  temporary  departure  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  by  fulfilling  its  spirit,  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the 
flesh,  grieving  sincerely  and  vehemently  for  your  sins, 
and  addressing  frequent  and  fervent  supplications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace.  Your  prayer  will  then  ascend  as  in- 
cense in  the  divine  sight:  compunctions  will  be  more 
grateful  than  oblations  and  victims.  A  sacrifice  to  God 
is  an  afflicted  spirit:  a  contrite  and  humble  heart  he  will 
not  despise. 

Given  at  Philadelphia,  this  12th  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  MDCCCXXXII.,  in  the  third 
year  of  our  Episcopacy. 

FRANCIS  PATRICK, 
Bishop  of  Arath,  and  Coadj.  of  Philadelphia. 

By  order,  Johs  Hughes,  Sec'y. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 

State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

Br  James  Wkight,  Librarian. 

JUNE,  1832. 
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Atmosphere. 

Days  of  the  month. 

1,2,8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 

14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  20, 

21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,                 Morning.  Afternoon. 

17,  28,  29,                         23  days 

Fair 

Fail- 
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Fair 

Cloudy 

5,                                                1  day 

Rain 

Cloudy 

6,                                                1  day 
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Show'y 
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Rain 
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Fair 
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Cloudy 

Cloudy 
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Cloudy 
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Maximum  on  17th 
Minimum  on  5th 
Difference 
Mean 


83°, Max.  on  the  2d  29.74  in 

55°  Min.  on  the  19th  29.55  in 

28°  Difference  .19  in 

71°|Mean  29.64  in 


On  the  17th  at  noon.  Thermometer  at  87°  the  high- 
est. On  the  5th  in  the  morning,  at  53°  the  lowest. 
Range  in  the  month,  34° 

On  the  1st,  Barometer  at  29.76  inches,  the  highest. 
On  the  19th,  at  29.54,  the  lowest.  Range,  00.22  inches. 

The  wind  has  been  six  days  east  of  the  meridian — 
nineteen  days  west  of  it, three  days  north.and  two  south. 

There  was  rain  at  night,  on  the  9th,  12th,  14th  and 
27th. 

Thunder  shower  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The 
weather  during  the  month,  generally  dry  and  clear. 

This  month  was  3°  warmer  than  last  June. 

Time  of  observation — sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset. 


WltKESBATIIlE. 

Died — In  Tunkhannock,  on  Saturday  morning  the' 
7th  instant.  Benjamih  Sloctjm.  The  deceased  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  count}',  and  has  left  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  relations  to  mourn  his  loss. 


THE    REGISTER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  21,  1832. 


During  the  week  several  cases  have  been  reported  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  as  Malignant  Cholera,  but  no  new 
cases  having  been  reported  for  the  last  two  or  three  days; 
we  have  reason  to  believe  our  city  is  free  from  it. 

Thursday  last  was  observed  in  this  city,  by  several  re- 
ligious denominations,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  agreeably  to  appointment  of  a  public  meet- 
ing held  on  the  7th  inst.  In  our  present  number  will  be 
found,  the  recsmmendations  of  Bishop  White,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church;  and  of  the  Catholic  Bishop,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  visitation  of  the  Cholera. 

At  an  election  of  the  Directors  of  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  held  on 
the  16th  inst.  Thomas  H.  Craige,  Esq.  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  President. 
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ADDRESS, 
Delivered  by  the  Hon.  C.  Blythe,  at  the  Organization 
of  the  "Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,"  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1832. 

The  day  on  which  we  are  assembled,  makes  it  not 
only  proper,  but  indispensable,  that  we  should  recur  to 
the  scenes  of  the  revolution.  The  return  of  the  day 
which  gave  us  rank  as  a  nation,  is  attended  with  so  ma- 
ny grateful  recollections,  that  it  cannot  be  suffered  to 
pass  without  some  manifestation  of  joy.  The  interest 
which  our  revolution  would  naturally  excite,  by  the  va- 
riety and  character  of  the  incidents  it  produced,  is  still 
increasing,  by  the  magnitude  of  its  result.  The  begin- 
ning of  most  nations  is  obscured  by  fable.  Our  origin 
is  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  When  we  contemplate 
its  history,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  goodness  and 
power  of  Providence,  which,  from  causes  apparently 
«o  inadequate,  brought  about  results  of  such  magnitude. 
A  referenca  to  some  of  its  causes  and  incidents,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  cannot  be  uninteresting.  I 
cannot  promise  any  incidents  not  already  familiar,  nor 
any  reflections  upon  them,  that  would  not  be  better 
supplied  by  most  of  those  who  hear  me.  Toils,  hardly 
any  incident  connected  with  that  event  can  be  unim- 
portant. Each  one  will  be  capable  of  adding  his  own 
reflections  to  any  suggestion  of  mine. 

It  is  not  possible  to  recur  to  the  history  of  our  revo- 
lution, without  remarking  the  high  tone  of  patriotism 
and  ardent  love  of  liberty,  by  which  the  actors  in  that 
scene  were  influenced.  To  the  universal  prevalence 
of  these  feelings  amongst  our  ancestors,  are  we  indebt- 
ed for  the  origin  and  successful  termination  of  that  ar- 
duous struggle  which  resulted  in  our  independence. 
We  witness  their  operation,  in  the  partial  struggle  at 
Lexington;  their  powerful  ascendency  over  every 
other  feeling  at  Bunker's  Hill,  when,  in  contempt  of 
danger,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  was  defied 
by  open  war.  We  learn  the  universal  prevalence 
of  the  same  feelings,  in  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
whole  population  crowded  to  participate  in  the  arrest 
and  destruction  of  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Sarato- 

However  much  we  may  admire  the  heroism,  which 
encounters  danger  in  open  battle— the  patient  fortitude 
evinced  by  our  ancestors,  under  the  protracted  suffer- 
ings and  privations  of  the  revolution,  is  entitled  to  a 
higher  praise.  In  vain,  th'-'y  repulsed,  destroyed,  or 
captured  whole  armies.  New  armies,  from  the  inex- 
haustible hosts  of  their  adversary,  arrived  on  their  | 
shores.  The  merciless  savage,  with  his  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  was  on  one  side,  the  bayonet  and  cannon 
on  the  other;  whilst  the  traitor's  cord  was  suspended 
over  all,  ready  to  encircle  the  necks  of  those  whom  the 
fortune  of  war  should  spare.  All  these  were  sufficient- 
ly appalling.  They  were  insufficient  to  make  the  pa- 
triots of  the  revolution  swerve  from  their  purpose; 
whilst  the  remnant  of  their  gallant  army,  wasted  by 
disease  and  death,  followed  their  invincible  chief  to 
seemingly  inevitable  destruction.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  suffering  under  hunger  and  cold,  with  hardly 
the  covering  required  by  decency,  much  less  sufficient 
to  guard  against  the  severity  of  the  season,  the  soldier 
was  still  cheered  and  sustained  by  crowds  of  patriotic 
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citizens,  who  left  their  homes,  to  join  the  ranks,  to 
supply  the  waste  of  war,  and  participate  in  all  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field. 

To  form  a  right  estimate  of  such  conduct,  we  must 
look  to  the  motives  which  produced  it.  Our  ancestors 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  revolution.  The  slight  taxes  that 
were  imposed  by  the  parent  country,  could  scarcely 
have  been  felt  as  a  burthen.  It  was  against  the  princi- 
ple they  contended.  They  would  not  close  their  eyes 
upon  the  first  dawn  of  despotism.  Many  of  them  had 
left  the  land  of  their  nativity  to  escape  from  arbitrary 
power.  All  were  imbued  with  an  ardent  love  of  liber- 
ty. They  prized  freedom,  because  they  believed  it 
ennobled  human  nature.  They  were  not  content,  be- 
cause, in  their  own  persons,  they  suffered  hardly  any 
molestation.  They  were  determined  their  children 
should  enjoy  rights,  without  which,  they  esteemed  even 
life  a  doubtful  blessing.  The  gentle  encroachments  of 
tyranny  in  one  generation,  would  be  a  precedent,  for 
its  unlimited  exercise  in  the  next.  Resistance  to  the 
very  appearance  of  such  an  evil,  seemed  to  them  a  sa- 
cred duty.  With  such  views,  they  resisted  taxation  by 
Parliament,  however  slight.  They  considered  them- 
selves deprived  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  free- 
men, if  obliged  to  submit  to  a  legislation,  affecting 
either  their  persons  or  property,  to  which  they  were 
not  parties.  They  would  not  submit  to  taxation  with- 
out their  consent,  because  they  held  that  the  right  to  go- 
vern them  was  founded  on  consent.  Such  are  some  of  the 
principles  that  gave  birth  to  the  revolution.  AVhilst 
we  admire  the  actors  in  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  approve  the 
principles  that  led  to  it. 

If  the  attainment  of  an  honorable  fame,  were  an  ob- 
ject of  the  highest  ambition,  the  prominent  actors  in 
our  revolution  may  be  deemed  fortunate.  Called  by 
destiny  to  become  the  founders  of  a  mighty  empire, 
they  acquitted  themselves  with  a  purity  of  purpose  and 
wisdom  of  design,  that  will  never  cease  to  be  admired. 
The  signers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  may 
challenge  a  comparison  with  the  most  distinguished 
benefactors  of  the  human  family.  Placed  by  their 
countrymen  in  the  foreground,  they  occupied  at  once 
the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger,  when  they  pledged  to 
the  prosecution  of  their  purposes,  "their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor."  A  glance  at  the 
circumstances  under„which  this  declaration  was  pro- 
mulgated, will  show  that  this  pledge  was  not  merely  a 
figure  of  rhetoric.  Had  failure  been  the  consequence, 
they  would  have  been  the  first  victims  of  vengeance. 
Their  fortunes  would  have  become  the  prey  of  their 
oppressors.  Their  honor  with  their  conduct  would 
have  been  consigned  to  the  partial  historian  of  des- 
potism, to  be  branded  with  every  epithet,  by  which  to 
designate  imbecile  rebellion  and  unsuccessful  treason. 
Under  the  protection  of  that  Providence,  to  which, 
with  confidence,  they  appealed,  success  crowned  their 
efforts,  and  millions  this  day  commemorate  with  pride 
and  gratitude,  an  act,  at  the  very  recollection  of  which, 
in  case  of  failure,  they  would  have  quailed. 

We  cannot  recur  too  frequently  to  the  history  of  the 
times  and  of  the  men  of  the  revolution.  It  furnishes  the 
highest  examples,  which  to  admire  and  imitate.  From 
it  may  be  drawn  lessons  of  the  greatest  practical  utilitv 
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The  principles  that  led  to  it,  which  are  consecrated  by 
its  accomplishment,  should  be  planted  and  firmly  root- 
ed in  the  breast  of  every  American  citizen.  They  are 
the  principles  of  universal  liberty.  There  is  no  indi- 
vidual so  obscure  as  to  be  beyond  their  influence. 
There  is  no  citizen  so  feeble,  who  may  not  by  his  exer- 
tions contribute  to  their  practical  application.  Having 
for  their  basis  the  good  of  the  whole,  they  must  rely  for 
success  upon  the  exertions  of  all.  Our  revolution  may 
be  said  to  abound  in  men  and  incidents,  that  would 
adorn  the  brightest  page  of  history.  If  we  turn  to  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  ex- 
amine their  individual  characters,  or  their  collective  acts; 
in  virtue,  in  wisdom,  in  purity  of  purpose  and  devoted 
patriotism,  they  may  be  cumpared,  without  disparage- 
ment, with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  human  family.  Is 
there  any  one  in  the  most  exalted  ranks  of  European 
nobility,  that  can  lay  claim  to  such  enviable  distinction 
as  the  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? Our  soldiers  cannot  boast  of  the  monu- 
ments erected  on  the  heaps  of  slain,  that  have  graced 
the  triumphs  of  other  armies;  but  in  every  characteris- 
tic that  should  distinguish  a  patriotic  soldiery,  they 
may  justly  challenge  a  comparison.  Would  America  ex- 
change the  tomb  of  Washington  for  the  ashes  of  Na- 
poleon ? 

But  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  we  indebted  for  our  revolution. 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  they  were  prepared 
to  brave  every  danger,  to  submit  to  every  privation^  to 
secure  that  liberty  they  prized  above  life.  The  glory 
acquired  in  that  arduous  struggle  cannot  be  engrossed 
by  a  few.  It  has  rendered  honorable  the  name  of 
America.  This  is  not  an  idle  distinction.  It  is  founded 
in  truth.  It  depends  on  ourselves  whether  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  deserved.  If  the  honor  acquired  by  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors  is  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  their 
descendants,  it  must  give  place  to  a  disgrace  not  less 
universal.  The  example  of  an  heroic  people,  by  whose 
exertions  so  many  advantages  were  achieved,  cannot  be 
lost  upon  their  descendants.  On  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  we  may  recur  to  their  achievements  with  pride 
and  exultation.  But  we  should  familiarize  ourselves 
with  their  history,  that  we  may  be  influenced  by  their 
example.  It  should  excite  us  to  the  fearless  discharge 
of  duty  in  every  extremity.  Actuated  by  the  best  mo- 
tives, in  vindication  of  the  soundest  principles,  they  ex- 
hibited a  courage  and  constancy  under  difficulties,  that 
a  people  are  rarely  required  to  encounter. 

If  we  look  to  the  result  of  their  exertions,  we  shall 
find  additional  motives  to  revere  their  example.  Hard- 
ly half  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  twelve  millions  of 
freemen  repose  in  security,  under  the  protection  of 
those  principles  established  by  the  revolution.  The 
tree  of  liberty  already  overshadows  the  whole  western 
continent.  Encourged  by  the  steady  blaze  and  genial 
warmth  of  freedom  here,  its  friends  have  blown  afresh 
the  spark  of  liberty  in  Europe.  The  old  world  pre- 
sents two  plainly  distinct  parties.  The  people  on  one 
side  demand  the  restoration  of  their  rights;  the  privi- 
leged few  persist  in  an  effort  to  retain  their  usurped 
prerogatives.  The  struggle  may  be  protracted.  It  is 
no  longer  doubtful.  The  nineteenth  century  will  wit- 
ness the  extinction  of  kings  and  nobility;  and  the  di- 
vine prerogative  of  the  one,  and  the  insolent  preten- 
sions of  the  other,  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  throne  and  the 
social  edifice,  will  be  mingled  with  the  rubbish  of  the 
dark  ages.  Europe  regenerated,  the  benighted  chil- 
dren of  Asia  will,  with  difficulty,  close  their  eyes  upon 
the  increasing  light,  and  the  pale  crescent  may  be 
doomed  to  fade  before  the  brilliant  light  of  the  stars  of 
Columbia. 

A  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  position  we 
occupy,  and  to  the  influence  our  institutions  necessarily 
exert  upon  the  civilized  world,  should  not  be  made, 
merely  to  indulge  our  pride,  or  flatter  our  national  va- 
nity.   The  importance  of  the  trust  should  excite  us  to 


discharge  it  with  the  greater  vigilance  and  fidelity.  To 
secure  this  end,  intelligence  is  essential.  One  ignorant 
of  his  duty  cannot  be  expected  to  perform  it.  The 
education  of  its  youth  is  the  first  care  of  a  republic. 
Every  institution  having  this  for  its  object,  is  entitled  to 
|  the  most  serious  regard. 

The  transition  from  contemplating  the  men  and 
principles  of  the  revolution,  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, is  not  difficult.  We  turn  to  the  latter,  as  the 
means  of  improving  and  perpetuating  the  inestimable 
|  advantages  received  from  the  former.  The  men  of  the 
|  revolution  sought  to  remove  every  needless  shackle  and 
!  every  arbitrary  restriction,  which  a  despotic  govern- 
ment could  impose  on  the  mind.  They  believed,  if  the 
people  were  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  faculties, 
and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry, they  would  not  be  slow  to  improve  these  advan- 
tages. The  result  has  certainly  Rot  entirely  disappoint- 
ed their  anticipations.  The  rapid  advance  of  our  coun- 
try in  numbers,  in  wealth  and  general  improvement, 
has  certainly  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  calculations. 
Whether  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  our  people 
has  kept  pace  with  the  others,  may  be  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion. That  the  mind  has  not  been  entirely  neglected, 
the  progress  of  general  improvement  is  a  conclusive 
proof.  That  it  has  not  received  the  attention  it  merits, 
is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  Our  own 
Pennsylvania,  so  distinguished  for  its  wealth,  its  im- 
provements, and  the  industry  of  its  people,  I  regret  to 
say,  has  not  given  to  education  that  attention  which,  I 
think,  her  best  interests  demand. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  has  not, 
among  her  sons,  a  proportion  of  men  of  talents,  of 
learning,  and  scientific  attainments,  equal  to  any  of  her 
sister  States.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  intelligence 
is  not  diffused  among  her  people,  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth  and  their  means  of  acquiring  it.  It  is  not  enough, 
that  we  can  boast  of  having  among  us,  even  a  numer- 
ous class  of  men  distinguished  for  their  learning  and 
abilities.  The  age  in  which  we  live,  the  form  of  our 
institutions,  the  political  position  we  occupy,  and  our 
best  interests,  all  require  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  elevated  by  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence. 
Our  state  is  not  deficient/in  institutions  of  learning,  that 
afford  to  as  many  as  frequent  them  the  best  education . 
We  want  a  taste  for  acquiring  information  generally 
diffused  among  our  people — a  zeal  in  pursuit  of  it,  that 
will  not  be  deterred  by  slight  obstacles.  It  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  and  generally  inculcated,  that  the  success 
of  our  free  institutions,  which  all  so  much  value;  the 
security  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  depend  upon  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people;  an  intelligence  that 
will  enable  them  to  judge  of  both  men  and  measures; 
that  will  qualify  them  to  discharge  their  social  duties, 
and  decide  on  political  measures  involving  their  highest 
interests.  To  them  belongs  as  well  the  right  to  decide, 
as  the  consequences  of  decision,  on  questions  of  the 
last  importance. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  which 
is  this  day  organized,  at  this  place,  has  afforded  the  oc- 
casion of  presenting  some  observations  on  the  subject  of 
education  generally.  Placed  under  the  direction  of 
men  of  talents  and  learning,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  exten- 
sively useful.  Whilst  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  necessity  of  raising  our  standard  of  general  educa- 
tion,and  rendering  it,as  nearly  as  possible,  universal,  the 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning',  should  be  zealously 
sustained.  To  them  we  must  look  for  the  benefits  of  a 
systematic  education,  that  will  enable  us  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  maintain  out- 
rank in  the  civilized  world.  The  framers  of  our  consti- 
tution thought  their  importance  required  an  injunction 
to  be  inserted  among  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state, 
"  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should  be  promoted  in  one 
or  more  seminaries  of  learning."  That  injunction  can- 
not be  disregarded  with  impunity.  If  regard  is  had 
merely  to  the  power  acquired  through  the  arts  and 
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sciences,  their  value  cannot  be  overrated.  By  their 
aid,  the  laws  of  nature  are  made  subservient  to  the 
mind  of  man.  It  would  be  no  ordinary  task  to  enume- 
rate the  aids  derived  from  these  sources — from  the  axe 
which  fells  the  forest,  to  the  majestic  ship  which,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  magnetic  needle,  carries  the 
products  of  agricultural  skill,  to  the  most  distant  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  Without  their  aid,  civilized  society 
would  soon  sink  into  the  state  of  the  savage.  With 
their  assistance,  no  limits  can  be  fixed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  improvement.  No  country  can  present  a  stron- 
ger instance  of  the  triumph  of  art  and  science,  than  our 
own.  Two  centuries  ago,  it  was  a  wilderness;  now  mil- 
lions repose  in  security  and  abundance,  where  a  few 
thousand  savages  sustained  a  precarious  existence,  un- 
der the  alternate  apprehension  of  the  tomahawk  and 
famine.  A  people,  whose  fathers  hazarded  life  and  trea- 
sure, to  remove  every  shackle  from  the  human  mind, 
should  be  the  last  to  manifest  an  indifference  to  its  cul- 
tivation. That  there  is  in  our  country  an  indifference, 
which  seems  even  to  approach  to  a  dislike  or  distrust  of 
what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  among  the  great  mass  j 
of  our  people,  is  a  painful  truth.  An  opinion  seems  to  1 
be  entertained,  that  such  education  is  only  necessary,  or 
even  suitable,  to  the  few  destined  for  the  professions, 
consequently,  called  learned.  For  too  many,  the  me- 
rest rudiments  of  an  education,  are  thought  to  be  suffi- 
cient. What  is  it  to  be  able  to  read  and  write?  These 
qualifications  only  furnish  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
communicating  knowledge.  If  the  tools  ofa  mechanic 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  apprentice,  will  he  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  any  particular  art  or  trade,  with- 
out instruction  in  their  use,  or  materials  on  which  to 
employ  them?  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  self-taught 
men,  who  have  been  an  ornament  to  their  country.  But 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  these  self-taught  men  have, 
by  painful  industry,  acquired  that  very  knowledge 
which  it  is  the  object  of  systematic  education  to  impart. 
It  is  not  the  mode  of  acquiring-,  but  the  indifference  to 
the  possession  of  it,  that  is  the  subject  of  regret.  These 
sentiments,  in  reference  to  the  limited  extent  of  educa- 
tion, are  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
There  is  no  profession,  rank,  order,  or  condition  of  men, 
in  our  commonwealth,  to  whom  a  liberal  knowledge 
is  not  suitable.  The  people  of  Europe,  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  willing  slaves  of  arbitrary 
power,  excel  us  in  their  thirst  after  general  knowledge. 
In  Germany,  even  in  despotic  Prussia,  the  Universities 
are  crowded  with  the  youth,  drawn  together  from  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  society.  Thousands  who  are 
destined  to  become  lawyers,  physicians,  soldiers,  farm- 
ers, merchants,  or  mechanics,  mingle  together  at  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and  separate  to  enter  upon 
their  respective  pursuits,  with  their  minds  stored  with 
the  most  general  information. 

It  is  generally  objected,  that  a  system  of  universal  edu- 
cation like  a  levy  en  masse,  is  in  its  nature,  impractica- 
ble; that  by  withdrawing  all  from  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
try, the  object  would  be  entirely  defeated.  This  is  put- 
ting the  case  in  an  extreme  point  of  view,  not  warrant- 
ed by  the  propositions  of  the  warmest  advocates  Of  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  proposed,  by  new  application  of  con- 
scription, to  convert  a  whole  people  into  a  nation  of 
scholars;  or,  that  the  whole  population  should  become 
philosophers,  and  like  the  people  of  Athens,  spend 
their  time  in  nothing  else  but  "  to  tell  or  to  hear  some 
new  thing."  There  is  a  just  medium  that  must  be  ob- 
served in  all  human  affairs.  It  is  not  expected  that  all 
the  youth  of  our  country  can  enter  within  the  walls  ofa 
college,  to  receive  an  education.  But  it  is  believed, 
that  thousands  could  do  so,  if  it  were  thought  to  be  use- 
ful, or  if  it  were  even  not  thought  to  be  worse  than  use- 
less. Many  have  imbibed  a  notion,  that  the  pursuit  and 
even  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  calculated  to  unfit  one 
for  the  pursuit  of  industry — to  render  the  person  des- 
tined to  acquire  subsistence  by  his  labor,  discontented 
with  his  condition.     That  this  is  a  mistake,  is  proved 


by  experience.  Reflection  would  lead  us  to  consider  it 
altogether  improbable.  Moderate  labor  (and  hardly 
any,  in  this  country,  are  required  to  labor  immoderate- 
ly,) to  a  person  whose  mind  is  sufficiently  stored  with 
useful  knowledge,  to  enable  him  to  fill  the  intervals  of 
labor  with  rational  pursuits,  would  be  far  from  inspiring 
the  great  majority  with  discontent.  Probably  few  situa- 
tions could  be  imagined  more  likely  to  be  productive  of 
happiness  and  contentment.  To  England,  1  think,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  maxim,  that  those  who  are  obliga- 
ted to  toil,  should  not  be  taught  to  think.  It  was  long 
treated  as  a  settled  principle  of  policy  by  the  English 
writers,  that  the  lower  orders  of  their  population,  to  be 
kept  in  subjection,  must  be  kept  in  ignorance.  They 
apprehended  that  if  the  multitude  had  information,  they 
would  quickly  discover  the  monstrous  and  unjust  dis- 
parity of  their  condition,  compared  with  that  of  the  pri- 
vileged classes,  and  rebellion  would  be  the  consequence. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  English 
books,  until  lately,at  least, were  made  to  be  read  by  the 
aristocracy,  or  those  interested  or  prejudiced  in  their 
favor.  They  were,  consequently,  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  the  reader.  Any  maxims  they  contain,  relative  to 
the  different  orders  of  society,  as  classed  in  England, 
should  be  received  here  with  much  caution.  An  an- 
cient church,  distinguished  alike  for  its  antiquity,  and 
its  learning,  has  been  charged  with  inculcating  the  max- 
im, that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.  The  lux- 
urious nobility  of  England  improved  upon  the  maxim, 
and  pronounced  it  also  the  parent  of  industry.  But 
even  in  England,  where  are  to  be  found  the  extremes 
of  luxury  and  penury,  experience  has  demonstrated, 
that  among  their  operatives,  those  who  have  received  a 
respectable  education,  and  are  ordinarily  well  informed, 
are  not  only  more  efficient  laborers,  but  better  subjects, 
much  less  turbulent  than  the  ignorant  and  the  unedu- 
cated. 

How  the  idea,  that  a  well  informed  mind  is  incom- 
patible with  a  life  of  laborious  industry,  should  have 
found  its  way  into  this  country,  seems  inexplicable,  un- 
less, as  suggested,  through  the  medium  of  English 
books.  Our  own  country  is  not  deficient  in  illustrious 
examples  to  the  contrary.  Every  neighborhood  proba- 
bly furnishes  instances  in  contradiction  of  it.  All  our 
institutions  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  peo- 
ple are  intelligent.  To  become  so,  they  have  only  to 
will  it.  The  means  of  acquiring  information  are  so 
greatly  improved,  and  may  be  still  indefinitely  increas- 
ed, that  there  is  no  order  or  class  of  men,  that  can  al- 
lege, in  excuse  of  the  want  of  it,  that  to  them  it  is  in- 
accessible. Every  individual  in  our  country  should  be 
well  informed  of  his  political  rights,  and  social  duties. 
There  are  now  in  the  state  cf  Pennsylvania,  not  less 
than  half  a  million  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years.  In  twenty-five  years,  the  destinies  of 
this  commonwealth  will  be  committed  to  them.  AVhen 
we  reflect  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population, 
and  the  influence  this  state,  from  its  position  and 
numbers,  must  necessarily  exert  upon  other  states  of 
our  confederacy,  and  ultimately  upon  the  civilized 
world,  who  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  trust! 
In  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  is  the  importance,  that 
those  to  whom  is  committed  this  sacred  deposit  of  pow- 
er and  influence,  should  be  capable  of  appreciating  and 
exerting  it  with  honor.  Among  the  duties  of  the  pre- 
sent, the  education  of  the  rising  generation  is  not  the 
least  important.  Every  institution  calculated  to  aid  in 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  is  entitled  to  the 
liberal  and  zealous  support  of  the  public. 

I  rejoice  at  the  establishment,  among  you,  of  the  col- 
lege this  day  organized.  This  place  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  my  early  and  most  agreeable  recollec- 
tions, that  1  feel  more  than  a  common  interest,  I  may 
say  an  anxiety,  for  the  success  of  every  effort  to  en- 
hance its  prosperity.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  essentially  and 
extremely  useful.  The  people  here  are  prepared  to 
appreciate  and  improve  the  advantages  it  offers.      The 
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cultivation  of  the  arts  will  diffuse  around  a  cheerful 
light.  They  are  at  the  same  time,  essential  to  our  mi- 
nutest comfort,  and  to  our  national  existence.  Without 
their  aid,  we  could  neither  guard  in  peace  against  the 
rivalry,  nor  in  war,  against  the  aggressions  of  other  na- 
tions  But  it  is  in  the  developement  of  the  faculties 
and  energies  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  still  richer  fruits  of  a  systematic  education.  A  New- 
ton, and  an  African  savage  are  both  men,  but  with 
hardly  any  thing  in  common,  except  the  animal  struc- 
ture. The  mind,  like  the  earth,  is  condemned  to  a 
thorny  barrenness,  which  can  only  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive by  a  laborious  culture.  A  judicious  cultivation 
can  rarely  fail  to  be  rewarded  by  a  generous  harvest. 
God  has,  no  doubt,  set  bounds  to  the  grasp  of  human 
intellect;  but  the  field  of  knowledge  is  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  defy  the  utmost  industry  of  man  to  exhaust  it, 
during  the  period  allotted  him  on  earth.  The  slight  in- 
roads already  made  upon  this  field,  cannot  be  contrasted 
with  the  regions  unexplored,  without  humility.  It 
should,  however,  embolden  us  to  draw  liberally  upon  a 
source  so  inexhaustible,  and  to  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  treasuries  of  knowledge,  that  are  now  beyond  its 
reach,  are  reserved  to  reward  the  active  curiosity  of  the 
human  mind,  in  some  happier  state  of  existence. 

However  much  we  may  admire  the  power  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  the  efforts  of  genius,  if  not  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  sound  moral  sense,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  prove  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  Any  system  of 
education  that  has  not  regard  to  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  sound  moral  principles  over  every  other  at- 
tainment, is  radically  defective.  Morality  itself  must 
have  a  foundation.  The  mind  rendered  more  restless 
by  the  increased  energy  consequent  on  its  cultivation, 
must  be  restrained  by  adequate  motives.  The  idea  of 
general  utility,  of  fitness,  a  sense  of  decency,  and  what- 
ever other  terms  have  been  devised  by  the  most  inge- 
nious philosophers,  present  but  a  feeble  barrier  against 
the  violence  of  the  passions,  with  which  the  human 
breast  is  too  often  agitated.  Against  their  violence, 
there  is  but  one  effectual  resource :— It  is  to  be  found  in 
religion.  This  resource  is  certainly  provided  by  the 
great  Author  of  our  existence.  It  constituted,  in  the 
plan  of  creation,  one  and  the  most  efficient  of  the 
means,  of  regulating  his  intellectual  creatures. 

Religion  may  be  said  to  be  an  instinct  in  the  constitu- 
tion ofman.     At  least  there  is  no  one  whose  faculties 
are   properly  developed,  that  is  destitute  of  a  sense  of 
it.     He  that  should  disregard  it,    among  the  motives 
that  govern  human  conduct,  would  overlook  one  of  the 
most  powerful  principles  established  by  the  Author  of 
nature.     The  occasion  will  not  warrant  a  discussion  of 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  pro- 
positions,   derived  from  revelation.      Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  there  is  not  an  injunction  of  revelation  inconsistent 
with  rational  morality.      Religion,  discernible  by  na- 
ture,   is  manifested   by  revelation.     Upon  this    basis 
alone,  can  morality  be  firmly  fixed.     The  other  princi- 
ples of  nature  may  aid,  but  it  is  upon  this  rock,  that  our 
hopes  can  rest  with  unshaken  confidence.  In  this  resource 
are  to  be  found  motives  adequate  and  universal.       The 
human  mind  can  no  more  disregard  its  internal  interests, 
when  perceived,  than  the  material  world  can  disobey 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  when  placed  within  their  influ- 
ence.     Such  is  the  immutable  law  of  nature.     No  indi- 
vidual is  beyond  its  influence.     This  resource  will  hot 
be  neglected  by  those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  institution,  this  day  organized  among  you.    Mingling 
the  truths  of  religion  with  the   interests  of  humanity, 
they  will  successfully  point   the  youthful  mind  to  the 
great  object  of  its  existence.     There  are  not  wanting 
some  in  our  country,  who  honestly  think,  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion  should  be  excluded  from  our  institu- 
tions of  education.    If  religion  was  a  monster  that  ought 
to  be  extirpated,  its  ministers  should    perish  with  it. 
Constituted  as  it  is,  the  most  exalted  principle  of  our 


nature,  those  intimately  acquainted  with  its  operations, 
deserve  our  regard.  I  he  institutions  of  our  happy  country 
recognize  no  privileged  orders  on  the  one  hand, nor  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  on  the  other.  The  qualifications  of  all 
are  submitted  to  the  test  of  fitness.  Those  who  aspire 
to  become  the  instructors  of  youth,  should  exhibit  ta- 
lents, learning,  and  sound  morality.  Possessed  of  these 
qualities,  the  pretensions  of  all  orders  and  professions 
are  equal.  Judging  by  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions, the  ecclesiastical  order  in  this  country,  is,  to  some, 
an  object  of  dread.  The  apprehension  is  certainly  with- 
out foundation.  Rut,  be  it  well  or  ill  founded,  the 
mode  of  relieving  it,  is  not  by  setting  one  class  of  the 
community  at  war  with  another;  by  introducing  doc- 
trines of  privilege  and  ejfclusion,  which,  however 
specious  for  a  time,  must  certainly  lead  to  the  exclud- 
ing the  great  body  of  the  people  from  a  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  that  freedom  that  is  now  so 
happily  enjoyed.  There  is  but  one  remedy  against  all 
such  dangers,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  It  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  ofthe  great  mass 
of  the  people.  With  the  aid  of  these,  all  danger  from 
partial  combinations  will  quickly  disappear,  or  never 
be  seen.  Without  them,  utterly  hopeless  will  be  the 
reliance  on  checks  and  balances,  with  every  such  in- 
genious contrivance,  by  which  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity is  set  in  array  against  another. 

Liberty  is  the  freedom  from  needless  restraint.  To 
be  enjoyed,  as  well  as  preserved,  it  must  be  understood. 
When  its  pleasures  are  tasted,  and  its  privileges  rightly 
appreciated,  its  preservation  is  secured.  The  ministers 
of  religion  in  our  country,  are  among  the  most  zealous 
and  efficient  advocates  ofthe  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. Our  seminaries  of  learning,  under  the  direction 
of  men  indiscriminately  drawn  from  various  professions, 
are  certainly  not  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  of  our  youth  partake 
of  their  benefits.  If  any  defect  is  pointed  out  in  their 
organization,  in  a  country  where  public  sentiment  is  om- 
nipotent, and  the  common  good  the  object  of  all  our 
institutions,  they  will  promptly  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  wishes  and  necessities  ofthe  public.  They  must  be 
sustained. 

The  institution  organized  this  day,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
great  cause  of  education.  Located  in  a  healthy  coun- 
try, in  the  midst  of  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  un- 
der the  direction  ofmen  of  approved  learning  andability, 
it  may  with  confidence  be  predicted,  that  it  will  receive, 
'"  deserve,  the  public  patronage. 


as  it  assuredlv 


From  the   Wyoming  Herald. 
WYOMING   MASSACRE. 

ADDRESS 

Delivered  by  the  Rev.  N.  MURRAY,  in  Kingston,  Ju- 
ly 3,  1832,to  a  large  Assembly,  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
those  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  Wyoming  Battle 
and  Massacre,  and  to  adopt  measures  preparatory  to 
erecting  a  Monument. 

The  paper  which  1  hold  in  my  hand,  is  a  subscription 
paper  for  the  erection  of  a  Monument  over  the  bones  of 
the  patriots  murdered  at  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
requested  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  present 
it  for  your  signature. 

And  why  is  it,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  we  are  permit- 
ted to  meet  here  on  this  day,  under  such  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances? Why  from  these  western  mountains  is 
not  the  war  whoop  of  the  Indian  heard  to  disturb  our 
quiet?  Why  is  not  the  peaceful  bosom  of  yonder  ri- 
ver disturbed  by  the  swift  gliding  canoe,  bearing  to  the 
midst  of  us  the  savage  foe,  thirsting  for  our  blood? 
Why  permitted  to  live  with  so  much  comfort,  and  so 
little  fear,  on  this  fertile  soil,  and  in  the  midst  of  bles- 
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sinos  which  are  rarely  surpassed?  Let  this  scalped  skull 
answer.  These  heroes  whose  mouldering  bones  are  be- 
fore us,  met  the  savage  foe  on  the  very  soil  we  are  now 
treading",  and  purchased  every  thing-  we  love  at  the 
price  of  their  lives.  And  will  you,  their  sons  and  suc- 
cessors, refuse  them  a  monument?  Whilst  over  ma- 
ny an  ignoble  grave  is  erected  the  speaking  marble,  will 
you  permit  these  remains  of  your  brave  ancestry  to 
sleep  in  silence  and  solitude  without  a  stone  to  tell  the 
passing  stranger  where  they  rest?  I  feel  justified  in 
saying  for  you  all,  I  know  you  will  not. 

You  see  these  bleached  heads  and  bending  forms 
around  me.  These  worthies  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  last  century,  and  were  the  companions  of  the 
heroes  to  whose  manly  frames  these  mouldering  bones 
belonged.  Could  the  breath  of  life  be  breathed  into 
these  bones — could  they  rise  in  the  possession  of  living 
energy,  they  would  find  even  among  this  small  remnant, 
a  few  brothers  and  sons.  As  the  gentleman  on  my 
right  was  narrating  the  incidents  of  the  horrible  massa- 
cre, I  saw  the  tear  stealing  down  the  furrowed  cheeks 
of  these  fathers  of  our  community.  That  tear  told  me 
they  felt — that  they  deeply  felt.  And  methinks  that 
there  is  not  a  heart  in  this  vast  concourse,  that  does  not 
sympathize  with  them.  They  desire  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  over  the  common  grave  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  brothers,  and  companions.  And  do  you  not 
sympathize  with  them?  I  know  you.  do.  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  you  are  anxious  to  place,  a  liberal  subscrip- 
tion on  this  paper,  before  you  retire  from  this  place. 
You  covet  the  honor  of  contributing  to  the  erection  of 
the  Wyoming  Monument.  My  great  fear  is,  that  we 
shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  giving.  I  would,  there- 
fore, caution  the  rich  not  to  indulge  their  patriotic  feel- 
ings too  freely,  least  the  poor  should  be  debarred.  We 
all  want  to  have  our  stone  in  the  Wyoming  Monument, 
and  poor  as  I  am,  I  want  to  give  my  dollar. 

A  word  to  the  managers  of  this  concern.  In  erect- 
ing this  monument,  lay  its  foundation  deep,  where  the 


the  North  and'South  Hoad  and  Philadelphia  and  Great 
Bend  Turnpike,  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Easton, 
the  foi-rtier  running  towards  the  north,  the  latter  to- 
wards the  north-west.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  or  ra- 
ther mountain,  at  a  clearing  which  we  were  informed 
was  intended  for  an  hotel,  by  the  owner  of  the  town- 
ship, if  he  might  be  so  termed,  George  L.  Nagle,  Esq. 
are  located  the  forks  of  the  road,  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  surrounding  country.  Here  presented 
itself  to  our  sight,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects 
our  state  can  afford — a  vast  valley  or  bottom  of  forty 
miles  extent,  interspersed  with  hills,  rivulets,and  lakes, 
faces  us  to  the  eastward,  and  is  there  bounded  by  the 
Delaware,  whose  winding  course  is  perceptible  in  the 
dark  line  dividing  the  states;  thence  gradually  sloping 
upward,  twenty  miles  further  we  beheld  the  blue 
mountains  of  Jersey,  the  summit  slightly  illuminated 
by  the  breaking  of  day.  To  the  south  of  this  immense 
valley,  and  as  if  intended  by  nature  to  pen  in  the  wa- 
ters, which  in  spite  of  her  had  forced  their  way  through 
an  immense  gap,  lies  the  Blue  Mountain  of  the  Dela- 
ware just  becoming  visible  to  the  eye.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  sun  showed  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  eas- 
tern horizon,  and  by  the  time  the  orb  became  visible, 
we  beheld  a  sight  no  pen  can  describe.  The  immense 
valley  waving  with  forests  of  chesnut,  oak,  and  spruce, 
interspersed  with  rivulets  and  lakes,  with  here  and  there 
a  clearing  of  considerable  extent,  was  tinged  on  a  sud- 
den with  colours  of  gold.  The  mist,  of  which  there 
was  at  this  time  just  sufficient  to  add  variety  to  the 
scene,  lay  towards  the  south  on  the  top  of  the  Blue 
Mountain,  and  as  it  rolled  off  from  the  summit,  it  pour- 
ed out  at  the  water  gap  in  vast  volumes,  following  the 
attraction  of  the  waters  of  the  Delaware.  The  sun 
himself  revealing  the  scene  from  comparative  darkness, 
his  rays  bending  in  their  course  into  the  valley  beneath 
and  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  innumerable  lakes, 
was  not  the  least  interesting  or  beautiful  part  of  the 
scene.  A  moment  longer,  and  Pocono  Mountain,  to 
wave  of  time  cannot  reach  it.  Build  it  firm  and  strong,  j  the  south,  but  much  nearer  than  the  Blue  Mountain, 
that  the  winds  and  storms  cannot  shake  it.     Erect  it  I  became  plainly  visible,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  of 


high  towards  heaven,  that  it  may  catch  the  first  ray  of 
the  rising,  and  reflect  the  last  of  the  setting  sun.  And 
far  up  towards  its  summit,  let  it  bear  aloft,  on  every 
side,  and  in  letters  of  gold,  the  eloquent  inscription 
placed  over  the  ashes  of  the  Great  Conde,  changed  on- 
ly to  express  the  plural. 

"  Sta,  Viatur,  calceas  heroem." 
And  then  to  all  coming  generations,  it  will  be  a  memen- 
to of  the  valor  of  their  ancestry.  It  will  teach  them  the 
price  at  which  their  liberty  was  purchased,  and  the  va- 
lue they  should  set  upon  it.  It  will  teach  them  that  the 
possession  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  more  valua- 
ble than  that  of  life.  If  ever  the  foot  of  a  despot  shall 
tread  our  extended  and  happy  shores,  a  glance  at  the 
Monument  of  Wyoming,  will  rouse  the  spirit  of  her 
sons;  will  kindle  in  their  bosoms  the  patriotism  of  then- 
fathers;  and  will  bring  them  to  the  noble  resolution, 
that  if  despotism  must  come,  it  must  march  over  their 
lifeless  bodies.  And  lifting  its  towering  column  toward 
that  heaven,  to  which,  we  humbly  hope,  some  of  the 
spirits  that  animated  these  bodies  have  ascended,  it  will 
say  through  all  coming  years,  to  every  stranger  that 
passes  this  road,  stop  traveller,  here  rest  the  ashes 
of  the  Wiojnxr.  Heroes. 

But  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  I  see  you  are 
anxious  to  manifest  your  patriotism  by  your  munificent 
subscriptions. 


From  the  Saturday  Bulletin. 
SKETCHES  OF  WAYNE  COUNTY. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 
Nagleville — Beech  Woods — Blue  Mountains — Deer 
Hcvtixo,  Trout  Fjshixo,  and  Grouse  Shootiwo — 
Cataracts  ane  Scexert  of  Watxe  Couxtt,  Pexx. 
It  was  just  day  break  when  we  reached  the  forks  of 


mist,  covered  with  forests  of  hemlock,  and  sloping  at 
the  declivity  with  a  sudden  but  pleasing  curve. 

Such  is  the  spot,  at  the  junction  of  two  well  made 
turnpike  roads,  the  proprietor  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try has  chosen  for  the  site  of  an  hotel,  which  is  to  be 
completed  before  many  months,  when  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts  in  this  section  of  the 
United  States. 

We  left  the  forks  and  pursued  the  road  to  the  north- 
west, intending  to  kill  a  buck  before  breakfast,  on  our 
way  to  the  village  of  Nagleville.  It  was  scarcely  a 
moment  before  two  deer  and  a  buck  bounded  across 
the  road  with  such  rapidity  that  I  had  no  time  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts,  which  -were  wandering  on  the  blue 
mountains,  the  lakes,  and  valley.  The  woodsman  who 
had  accompanied  us  on  our  morning  excursion  levelled 
his  rifle,  and  not  troubling  himself  to  wait  city  fashion 
until  the  game  had  gone  by,  he  fired.  The  aim  of 
these  men  is  seldom  disappointed,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  brought  the  buck  to  the  ground,  fully  persuad- 
ed me  of  the  immense  service  these  backwoodsmen 
might  be  in  time  of  war,  if  properly  disciplined.  Their 
general  character  is  that  of  bold,  fearless,  and  honest 
men. 

It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  you  to  detail  our  ad- 
ventures until  we  arrived  at  Nagleville,  five  miles  above 
the  forks;  the  whole  can  be  embraced  in  a  few  words. 
Game  of  all  kinds,  rising  from  the  woods  on  the  road- 
side, flocks  of  wild  pigeons  starting  from  every  hollow 
Creeks  falling  over  eminences  forty  feet  in  height  and 
tumbling  in  romantic  beauty  across  our  path,  all  tending 
to  impart  an  interest  to  the  scene,  which  you  must  visit 
to  feel  in  its  full  extent. 

Nagleville  is  now  in  our  view,  and  a  beautiful  place 
it  is  truly.  It  has  sprung  up  like  the  work  of  magic,  in 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  forest,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
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years,  and  stands,  an  evidence  of  what  enterprise,  in 
a  country  unshackled  by  an  arbitrary  government,  can 
effect.  The  proprietor  of  the  place  owns  about  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  a  body,  through  which  both  the  turn- 
pikes of  which  I  have  already  spoken  so  favourably, 
pass.  The  town  is  built  upon  the  Philadelphia  and 
Great  Bend  Turnpike,  and  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  the  projected  route  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Railroad,  the  line  of  which  will  be  finished  in 
three  or  four  years,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  $500,00  J. 
It  must  be  a  cheering  prospect  for  this  enterprising  in- 
dividual, for,  unlike  most  landholders,  he  moved  hither 
with  his  family  and  commenced  clearing  the  forest  a  few 
years  since,  with  nothing  immediately  in  view  to  recom- 
pense him  for  the  expenditure  of  his  wealth.  Now  in- 
stead of  forests  and  a  wilderness,  you  behold  the  hand 
of  civilization — the  march  of  improvement — clearings 
of  considerable  extent,  lakes  but  a  few  years  since  hid 
den  from  the  road  now  opening  their  bread  expanse  to 
the  view  of  the  traveller,  sawmills  plying  their  busy 
work,  and  piles  of  lumber  reach'  for  market  taking  the 
places  of  the  monarchsof  the  forest.  Hut  what  perhaps 
is  most  cheering  to  the  proprietor,  property  around  him 
increasing  in  value  ten  fold,  and  supposing  the  railroad 
to  be  completed,  himself  becoming  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest inhabitants  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

The  village  contains  a  considerable  number  of  dwel- 
lings besides  a  very  commodious  hotel,  kept  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  a  store,  sawmills,  &.C.  all  tending  to 
give  the  place  a  lively  appearance,  but  more  particular- 
ly so,  the  trade  and  the  fact  of  this  being  a  fashionable 
resort  for  fishermen,  sportsmen,  and  love-sick  dames, 
and  their  lovers,  who  seek  a  romantic  retirement  in  the 
Beech  Woods, 

The  lake,  distant  from  the  village  about  a  quarter  of 
n  mile,  and  covering  perhaps  300  acres  of  land,  with  the 
Tobihanna  Creek,  which  winds  close  by  the  house,  de- 
cided us  upon  remaining  a  week  at  Nagleville;  we  were 
kindly  received  by  our  host  and  his  lady  with  whom  you 
could  not  fail  to  be  pleased.  You  might  travel  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  (as  the  orators  say)  and  not  meet  with 
a  more  obliging,  goodnatured  couple — as  for  the  host 
himself,  his  kind  offer  of  attendance  gave  us  the  pro- 
mise of  a  week's  glorious  sport. 

The  creek  which  meanders  by  the  side  of  the  house 
is  one  of  considerable  size  and  rapidity,  with  water- 
power  sufficient  for  three  mills  from  the  same  dam. 
Here  is  a  spot  where  the  genuine  fisherman  mightspend 
his  days  in  contentment;  and  the  sportsman,  whose  sole 
delight  consists  in  shooting  Grouse,  furnish  his  table 
with  a  few  minutes'  trouble. 

Several  fine  boats  lay  immediately  below  the  house, 
so  that  selecting  one,  we  commenced  our  career  as  trout 
fisherman;  the  power  of  the  stream  carried  us  to  a  place  j 
where  it  becomes  narrow,  and  swift,   and  with  the  ex-  | 
ccption  of  the  brush  being  cleared  away,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  furnishing  a  cool  retirement   from  the   heat  i 
of  the  day.     Let  the  imagination  of  the  fisherman    ac-  i 
companv  the  description,  let  him  bring  before  his  mind 
the  creeks  he  has  frequented,  which  he  supposed,   and  ! 
as  far  as  his  experience  extended  were  well  supplied 
With  fish — and  then  let  him  be  assured  that  sucli  a  re-  | 
sort   can    be  nothing  compared  with  a  creek,   the  sup- 
plies of  which  are  as  plentiful  as  if  never  troubled  by 
the  sportsman.     The  surface  of  the  water  seemed  alive 
with  trout,  eight  or  ten  springing  above  the  surface  at 
one  time,  within  a  few  yards  distance,  after  their  accus- 
tomed food,  the  common  creek  fly.     It  is  with  a  hook 
covered  with  feathers   in   imitation  of  a  grasshopper, 
that  the  sportsman  fishes  in  this  stream,  and  in  a   few 
minutes  he    finds  himself  amply  rewarded    for    his 
toil.     The  trout  for  size  and  quality  I  have  seldom  seen 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.     Some  of  our  party  em- 
ployed themselves,  however,  in  watching  the  giddy  fly 
sailing  over  the  surface  of  the  water  followed  on  a  sud- 
den by  the  trout,  which  springs  upon  its  prey  and  sel- 
dom fails  of  success.     These  efforts  i  mpart  to  this  mode 


of  fishing  a  peculiar  interest,  and  enliven  the  scene — 
further  up  the  stream  after  our  return  to  the  village,  the 
scenery  becomes  more  grand;  large  rocks  start  up  on 
each  side,  the  creek  becomes  more  rough  and  troubled, 
when  leaving  the  boat  and  clambering  up  the  rocks,  you 
behold  a  cataract  of  60  or  70  feet  in  height  tumbling  over 
the  eminence  and  foaming  on  as  it  rolls  over  a  series  of 
falls,  several  hundred  feet  high,  taken  together.  With 
such  scenery  this  country  abounds,  and  such  views  the 
progress  of  settlements  is  almost  daily  opening  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller. 

Among  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  of  which 
Nagle's  tract  boasts,  I  have  only  leisure  at  this  time  to 
enumerate  one  more,  and  that  must  be.  brief.  The  lake 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  lies  to  the  cast  of  the 
village,  and  the  back  end  remains  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
hidden  from  the  rising  sun  by  a  thick  forest.  This  is  the 
resort  of  deer  for  water  early  in  the  morning  and  at 
night-fall,  when  the  hunter  lays  wait  for  them  and  at- 
tacks them  as  they  approach. 

Our  party  filled  two  of  the  boats  which  are  kept  ofl 
the  lake  for  the  purpose,  and  we  launched  out  upon  its 
glassy  surface,  undisturbed  by  a  single  ripple,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  was  disappearing  from  the  horizon.  The 
sportsmen  in  one  of  the  boats  amused  themselves  in 
catching  perch,  while  they  were  paddled  silently  to- 
wards the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  On  a  sudden 
the  signal  was  given  for  perfect  stillness,  and  leaving  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  we  paddled  nearer  to  the  shore  and 
then  along-  it,  still  keeping  off  about  rifle  shot,  here  we 
made  a  halt,  when  we  had  arrived  nearly  opposite  one 
of  the  deer-licks  or  spots  where  they  come  for  water. 
At  a  noise  in  the  forest  every  gun  was  raised,  when  seven 
or  eight  deer  rushed  from  the  bank  into  the  lake — To 
say  that  the  sportsmen  did  their  duty  would  be  surplus- 

The  change  from  the  roar  of  the  cataracts  and  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  creek,  to  the  silence  and  smooth- 
ness of  this  beautiful  lake  just  at  night-fall,  with  every 
thing  around  us  to  inspire  solemn  reflections,  was,  to  say 
the  least.pleasing.  Our  party  did  not  disturb  the  silence 
except  with  the  stroke  of  the  paddles  until  we  reached 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  the  rising  moon  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  over  the  distant  mountains.  Now  the  si- 
lence was  disturbed  by  music  from  the  boat  behind  us 
which  was  yet  in  the  shade.  It  wasourhost,  playing  on 
the  bugle  the  hunter's  chorus,  which,  with  the  noise  of 
the  cataract  at  the  distance,  and  the  rising  moon  and 
beautiful  scenery  around,  produced  the  finest  effect  I 
ever  witnessed.  Here,  thought  I,  in  unision  with  our 
part}',  should  I  like  to  make  my  home;  here  is  found 
just  sufficient  civilization  to  render  the  forest  a  delightful 
residence.  The  hours  that  are  here  spent  for  pleasure 
and  recreation  in  the  favourable  season,  whether  by  the 
trout  fisherman,  deer  hunter,  or  grouse  shooter,  can  ne- 
ver be  forgotten.  Memory  will  still  wander  back  to 
Nagleville  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  dwell  upon 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  spot  with  constant  admira- 
tion. 


REPORT  OF  A. COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STOCK- 
HOLDERS OF  THE  CONESTOGO  NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY,  MADE  JULY  1,  1822. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Conestogo  Navigation  Company,  to  examine  and  re- 
port the  precise  state  of  the  navigation,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  probable  expense  of  repairing  the  same; 
with  their  views,  as  well  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  the  expenditure,  as  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  due  by  the  company, 
Respectfully  keport: 

That  the  viewing  the  Conestogo  navigation  as  em- 
phatically the  first  public  work  of  Lancaster,  designed 
by  her  enterprize,  and  executed  by  the  generous  spirit 
of  her  people,  the  committee  have  bestowed  upon  the 
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subjects  submitted  to  their  consideration  all  the  labour 
which  their  importance  demands.  When  the  commit- 
tee was  selected,  the  affairs  of  the  company .  and  the 
hopes  of  its  existence  were  certainly  not  flattering.  The 
navigation  opened  in  the  spring  of  1829,  meeting'  the 
expectations  of  its  warmest  friends.  The  river,  "the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,"  and  the  positive  benefits  that 
must  result  to  Lancaster,  from  its  use,  were  the  pleas- 
ing- themes  of  us  all.  But,  like  all  artificial  works, 
where  wateris  the  element  of  use,  it  was  not  permanent. 
A  flood  came,  in  May,  1829,  and  the  ninth  lock,  at  the 
Suscpiehanna  was  materially  injured]  blithe  rest  of  the 
locks  and  dams,  however,  sustaining  but  little  damage 
by  the  freshet.  This  unforeseen  and  adverse  event 
stopped  the  trade  of  the  Conestogo  for  that  season. 
The  lower  lock  was  repaired,  and  the  navigation  again 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1830,  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  It  continued  open  in  1830,  and  '31,  winning 
its  way  into  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  people  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  their  interest,  the  test  of  the  popularity 
of  most  of  the  works  of  man.  The  ice-flood  of  last 
winter,  so  destructive  to  our  public  works  every  where, 
laid  prostrate  (and  it  was  feared  forever)  the.  Conestogo 
navigation.  In  this  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension,  and 
before  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  works 
could  be  estimated,  the  stockholders  were  convened  and 
your  committee  was  appointed.  The  result  of  their 
labors  they  have  now  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  the 
president,  managers,  and  company. 

A  few  public  spirited  gentlemen  designed  the  work 
of  making-  the  Conestogo  navigable  for  all  the  ascending 
and  descending  trade,  by  steamboats,  keclboats,  rafts 
and  arks,  and  on  the  3d  March,  1S25,  the  law  was  passed 
forming  the  "Conestogo  Navigation  Company."  1200 
shares  at  §50  a  share,  making  $60,000  was  fixed  by  the 
law  as  the  capital  stock  of  the  company;  with  liberty, 
however,  to  increase  the  stock  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  completing  the  work.  Before  the  4th  of  June, 
1825,  the  commissioners  named  in  the  law,  with  an  ar- 
dour and  a  devotion  deserving  of  all  our  gratitude,  ob- 
tained subscriptions  from  167  individuals,  (chiefly  resi- 
ding in  Lancaster,)  for  811  shares;  and  on  that  day  the 
charter  of  the  corporation  was  granted.  Or.  the  6th  of 
July  following,  the  first  election  For  otiircis  was  held, 
and  the  company  was  organized.  Engineers  were 
then  employed  by  the  managers  to  examine  the  Con- 
estogo; surveys  were  made  and  the  plan  of  the  work 
adopted.  It  was  to  be-  an  entire  slack  water  naviga- 
tion; the  best  possible  plan  for  making  our  river  navi- 
gable. A  day  was  fixed  for  receiving  proposals  for 
making  the  work,  and  the  whole  line  was  let  to  Caleb 
Hammill,  of  New  York,  a  contractor,  coming  to  us  re- 
commended by  Governor  Clinton,  C.  White,  and  Judge 
Wright,  all  distinguished  canal  gentlemen  of  that  state. 
Mr  Ilammill's  bid  was  the  lowest,  and  from  his  char- 
acter the  managers  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  the 
best.  On  the  7th  December,  1825,  a  written  contract 
was  signed  by  Hammill,  by  which  he  was  bound  to 
make  the  navigation  for  the  sum  of  $53,240,  and  to  de- 
liver up  the  work  to  the  company  fully  completed  by 
the  4th  of  July,  1827,  Kdward  F.  Gay,  "a  pupil  of  Can- 
vas White,  was  appointed  the  engineer  of  the  compa- 
ny, to  superintend  and  execute  the  work.  Nine  dams 
and  locks  were  to  be  erected  on  the  river,  commencing 
with  No.  1,  at  Light's  mill,  and  descending  to  No.  9,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Conestogo.  The  plan  of  crib  wall 
locks,  located  in  the  pools,  was  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  timber;  a  plan,  which,  when 
properly  executed,  time  and  experience  prove  to  be 
well  suited  for  the"  navigation.  The  contractor  com- 
menced the  dam  and  lock  No.  1,  in  the  summer  of  1826, 
but  from  the  delays  incident  to  a  work  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  new  in  its  formation,  and  from  other  causes, 
it  was  not  finished  until  the  close  of  the  year  1828.  On 
the  2d  January,  1829,  the  engineer,  Mr.  (lay,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  president  and  managers  reports  the  entire 
completion  of  the  work  from  the  landing  of  Adam 


Heigart,  Esq.  to  the  junction  of  the  Conestogo  with 
the  Susquehanna;  and  that  it  was  finished  by  the  con- 
tractor  in  good  faith  and  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
contracts.  Early  in  the  progress  of  the  work  it  was 
found  neces«ury  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  locks  in 
order  to  resist  the  great  pressure  of  the  water  in  which 
they  were  placed.  For  this  alteration  and  for  all  extra 
work,  the  company,  by  a  supplemental  agreement, 
made  with  the  contractor  on  the  19th  March,  1827,  al- 
lowed him  the  further  sum  of  §6573,  making  the  whole 
cost  for  executing  the  work,  $59,813.  It  appears  by 
an  account  made  by  the  managers  on  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, 1831,  exhibiting  a  summary  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  that  the  sum  of  $57,534  42  had  then  been 
paid  to  C .  Hammill  on  his  contracts,  leaving  the  balance 
due  to  Hammill,  $2278  58.  But  the  same  paper  con- 
tains an  entry  of  §1560,  charged  to  the  company  for 
money  paid  to  Hammill  for  extra  work  up  to  May,  1629, 
not  included  in  the  contracts.  It,  therefore,  appears 
that  the  whole  cost  of  making  the  work  is,  §61,373, 
and  that  $2278  58  are  withheld,  and  claimed  by  the 
managers,  from  the  contractor,  for  the  defective  execu- 
tion of  his  contracts.  It  appears  from  the  same  exhibit 
of  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  that  the  commissioners  ex- 
pended orevious  to  the  organization  of  the  company, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  §644  39.  That  $4510 
were  paid  to  the  principal  and  assistant  engineers;  and 
$633  to  Christian  Miley,  for  damages  done  his  property; 
and  that  for  contingent  expenses,  including  the  cost  of 
the  tollhouse  at  lock  No.  4,  §1379  53  were  expended, 
making  the  aggregate  amount  of  $7166  92.  Add  this 
sum  to  the  §61,373,  the  amount  of  Ilammill's  contracts 
and  his  extra  allowance,  and  we  have  §6S,539  92;  the 
apparent  cost  of  making  the  Conestogo  navigation. 
The  exact  cost  can  only  be  known  when  the  mills  pur- 
chased in  the  progress  of  the  work,  are  all  sold,  or  their 
profits  and  value  fairly  estimated.  These  mills,  Light's, 
Haverstick's  aud  Espenshade's,  were  located  on  the 
Conestogo,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  purchase  them, 
and  save  an  angry  contest  with  the  owners  about  the 
damage  their  property  might  sustain.  For  Light's  mill, 
No.  1,  purchased  4lh  April,  1826,  §5500  were  paid, 
and  the  repairs  to  it  cost  the  company  §2280,  making 
the  cost  of  this  mill  and  12  acres  and  64  perches  of  land, 
§7730.     No.  2,  Haverstick's  mill,  purchased  7th  June, 

1827,  with  57  acres  of  land,  cost  $6800,  and  the  repairs 
to  it  $2880  forming  the  sum  of  $9680;  and  Espenshade's, 
No.  3,  with  nine  acres  of  land,  purchased  1st  January, 

1828,  cost  $3200,  making  an  aggregate  for  the  three 
mills,  of  §20,669.  l'lace  the  cost  of  the  mills  to  the 
preceding  sum  of  §68,539  92  and  we  have  the  sum  of 
§89,199  92  disbursed  by  the  company  on  t!  e  1st  of 
January,  1829,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  navigation.  To 
this  sum  is  to  be  added  §8429,  the  cost  of  the  repairs 
and  superintending  the  same  since  the  1st  of  January, 

1829,  it  being  an  item  in  the  exhibit  of  1st  January, 
1831.  Then  we  have  the  aggregate  expenditure  of 
§97,62S  92,  for  constructing  and  repairing  the  Cones- 
togo navigation,  from  the  commencement  of  the  work 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  or  until  the  ice-flood  of 
January,  1832.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  on 
the  4th  June,  1S25,  when  the  charter  was  obtained  was 
§40,550,  the  amount  of  811  shares  of  stock.  On  the 
3d  January,  1827,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  addition- 
al shares  were  taken;  and  on  the  14th  May,  1829,  when 
the  ninth  lock  was  broken  up,  eighteen  shares  more 
were  subscribed;  and  the  30th  May,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  company,  and  restore  the  navigation  by 
the  immediate  repair  of  the  9th  lock,  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Lancaster  kindly  stepped  in  and  advanced 
§10,000,  for  200  shares  of  the  stock.  These  twelve 
hundred  and  ninety-six  shares  constitute  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company,  and  amount  to  J$64,800;  but  of 
this  sum,  more  than  £2, 000,  cliarging  common  interest, 
remain  unpaid:  without  interest,  the  balance  due  the 
company  for  the  stock  unpaid  is  §1340;  therefore  th>_ 
stock  paid  up,   was  but  $63,460,  and  to  meet   this  dc- 
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ficit  of  capital,  the  president  and  managers  obtained  j  the  opinion1  of  the  committee  that  the  just  debts  due  by 
on  loan  from  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  of  j  the  company  may  be  fairly  stated  at  §20,000, 
January,  1827,  $6,000,  and  to  secure  its  payment  the  The  committee  next,  in  order,  will  report  their  views 
company  gave  a  mortgage  on  mill  No.  1,  with  the  IS  of  the  present  state  of  the  navigation.  And  in  dis- 
acres  and  64  perches  of  land.  And,  also,  on  the  7th  of  charge  of  this  part  of  their  duty,  they  have  the  pleasure 
July,    182*,   fiom  the  Farmers'   Bank  of   Lancaster,  [to  State  to  the  president,  managers,  and  stockholders, 


£7000,  giving  to  the  bank  for  security,  a  mortgage  on 
mill  No.  2,  and  the  57  acres  of  land.  And,  again,  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1828,  another  loan  was  obtnined 
from  the  Farmers'  Bank,  of  $5,000,  and  the  Works 
were  mortgaged  to  the  bank  to  secure  it:  forming,  to- 
gether, the  sum  of  $18,000.  Exclusive  of  these  sums, 
the  president  and  managers,  on  their  individual  respon- 


sibility,   borrowed,  for  the  use   of  the 


company,  from 


the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Lancaster,  $13,500,  and  from 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  $2,500,  and  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Franklin  College,  $1000,  making  the  sum 
of  17,000,  and  the  aggregate  of  $35,000  raised  by 
loans.  The  income  of  the  works,  more  interesting  to  a 
stockholder  than  all  the  rest,  must  be  shown.  The  tolls 
received  in  lS29,for  the  few  weeks  the  navigation  was 
open,  amounted  to  $310  45;  in  1830  they  were  $1485 
45;  and  in  1831,  $2243,  making  $4039  10.  For  per- 
sonal property  sold,  consisting  of  mill  stones,  corn  and 
iron,  there  was  received  $5997.  There  was  received 
from  Lancaster  county,  for  damages  for  stopping  one 
of  the  mills,  $150;  and  the  rents  of  the  mills  have  yield- 
ed $3,713  03  the  whole  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$7962  10.  Therefore  it  appears  that  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  paid  in,  of  $63,460,  and  the  loans  of 
$35,000,  and  the  income  of  the  works  and  stock  of 
$7,962  10,  constitute  an  aggregate  fund  of  $106,422 
10,  which  has  been  disbursed  by  the  president  and  man- 
agers in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Here 
it  remains  for  the  committee  to  present  the  amount  of 
the  debts  due  by  the  company  at  this  time.  The  mill 
No.  2,  with  the  57  acres  of  land,  was  sold  in  December, 
1831,  to  Henry  (Jriss,  for  $9050,  and  the  title  transfer- 
red on  the  17th  April  last.  The  purchase  money  of  this 
mill  paid  off  the  mortgage  of  the  Farmers'  Bank, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  about  §850.  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest,  on  the  remaining  loans. 
Mills  Nos.  1  and  3  remain  unsold.  No.  1  stands  charg- 
ed with  the  payment  of  the  6000  dollar  mortgage,  to 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  with  the  interest 
now  due,  amounts  to  §6,941.  This  mill  cost  the  com- 
pany, with  the  repairs,  $7780.   From  its  locality  withi 


that  the  injury  sustained  by  our  works  during  the  last 
winter,  can  be  repaired  for  $3000.  The  line  of  the 
navigation  has  been  often  visited  by  your  committee, 
and  the  works  inspected  in  states  of  the  water  that  af-~ 
forded  a  full  view  of  the  ravages  of  the  ice  flood,  and 
our  report  is,  that  the  Conestogo  navigation  may 
now  be  pronounced  a  permanent  work.  Remember  it 
stands  alone  in  the  Union,  for  there  is  none  like  it,  a 
monument  of  our  genius  and  enterprize — and  remem- 
ber too,  it  stands  more  exposed  and  less  injured  by  the 
ice  and  flood,  than  most  of  the  lines  of  canal  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  lock  No.  1,  is  injured.  The  outside  crib,  or 
wall,  is  razed  to  its  foundation.  The  land  crib  is  injur- 
ed, but  not  near  so  much  as  the  other.  The  gallows 
frames  are  removed,  and  some  of  them  gone.  All  the 
gates  are  there,  but  they  are  removed  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  therefore  injured.  This  dam  is  permanent. 
The  committee,  after  consulting  with  mechanics,  prac- 
tical men,  and  men  of  experience  on  the  line,  put 
down  the  cost  of  repairing  this  lock,  at  glOOO. 

No.  2.  The  walls  of  this  lock  but  little  injured.  The 
planking  is  there;  the  gates  are  shattered,  but  not  lost; 
the  gallows  frames  are  all  removed.  The  dam  is  slight- 
ly affected.  We  put  the  cost  of  repairing  this  lock  and 
dam,  at  $250. 

No.  3,  A  beautiful  lock  and  dam,  is  safe,  awaiting 
the  commerce  of  the  river. 

No.  4,  Where  our  toll  house  stands,  is  not  marked 
by  the  ice  flood. 

No.  5,  is  solid  and  sound. 

No.  6,  reposes  in  safety. 

No.  7,  The  gates  of  this  lock  are  injured;  but  they 
can  easily  be  repaired.  Some  of  the  gallows  frames 
are  removed.     This  lock  and  dam  will  cost  £300. 

No.  8.  More  injured  than  No.  7.  The  lock  walls 
standing,  but  the  gates  and  nearly  all  the  gallows  frames 
are  removed  and  injured,  and  the  dam  in  part  torn 
away.     We  place  the  cost  of  repair  here,  at  $500. 

No.  9.  The  unfortunate!!  The  crib  walls  of  this 
wall  are  standing,  after  bearing  all  the  fury  of  the  ic 


le  and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  its  excellent  water  j  of  the  Susquehanna  last  winter.  The  gallows  frames 
power,  it  is  believed  by  the  committee  it  will  sell  for  j  are  all  gone.  The  planking  of  the  cribs  is  in  part  re- 
more  than  §8000.  It  is  true  the  mill  is  injured  by  the  [  moved,  and  some  of  the  stones  displaced.  The  gates 
ice-flood,  but  it  appears  from  the  lease  made  to  Benja-  j  are  removed,  and  though  all  found,  they  are  much  in- 
m'm  Hess,  the  present  tenant,  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  ijurecl.  The  dam  is  razed  to  the  foundation,  but  that 
1832,  he  is  to  repair  the  wall  of  the  mill  for  this  year's  j  stands  unmoved.  The  stones  for  repairing  this  dam, 
rent.  The  mill  No.  3,  on  the  little  Conestogo,  pur-  }  from  its  position,  can  cost  but  little.  This  lock  and 
chased  from  Espenshade,  at  $3200,  and  its  present  state  I  dam  may  be  repaired  for  §800. 

is  perhaps  not  worth  more  than  £1000.     Therefore  the        The  towpath  for  the  whole  line  will  cost,  to  repair  it, 
committee  estimate  mill  No.  1,  at  $8000  and  No.  3,  at  |  about  $150,  and  the  bridge  over  Mill  creek,  the  greater 


$1000.  This  will  produce  a  surplus  arising  from  mill 
No.  1,  (after  paving  off  the  morgage  to  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,)  of  $1059,  and  with  the  $1000  for  mill 
No.  3,  will  leave  $2059  to  go  in  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  company.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  the 
debts,  with  their  interest  now  due,  exhibited  by  the 
treasurer  to  the  committee,  the  whole  amount  with 
which  the  company  stands  charged,  is  $21,384  08. 
But  in  this  exhibit,  mill  No.  1  docs  not  appear.  The 
$6941,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  monev  and  interest, 
is  considered  the  value  of  it.  It  then  appears  that  if  the 
inillNo.  1,  be  only  worth  the  56941,  the  debt  will  be 
$20,384  08,  mill  No.  3,  at  $1000,  being  deducted 
from  the  $21,384  08.  But  if  the  mill  No.  1,  shall  sell 
for  the  $8000,  the  committee's  estimate,  then  the  liqui- 
dated debt  due  by  the  company  at  the  present  time  will 
be  $19,334  08;  it  may  be  this,  and  it  cannot  exceed 
$20,384  03  of  fixed  debt.  The  treasurer  says  there 
„are  some  unsettled  acounts  and  claims  against  the  com- 
pany, but  that  they  do  not  exceed  $500.     In  fine,  it  is 


part  of  that  sum.  This  estimate,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, will  be  sanctioned  by  contractors — men  of  skill 
and  ability,  who  will  take  the  repair  of  the  works  at 
these  prices,  and  at  once  proceed  to  execute  their  con- 
tracts within  a  reasonable  time.  Now  after  this  candid, 
and  we  trust,  intelligent  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  the  state  of  our  works,  the  question  meets 
us,  what  will  we  do?  will  we  abandon  the  Conostogo 
navigation,  and  let  it  go  into  the  hands  of  strangers? 
Or  will  we  repair  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  and  leave 
it  as  a  rich  legacy  to  our  city,  and  our  posterity?  Your 
committee  advise  the  repair  of  the  work,  and  that  it  be 
prosecuted  at  once,  and  with  all  care  and  diligence. 
And  they  submit  to  the  stockholders,  with  great  defer- 
ence, their  views  of  the  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the 
demands  upon  the  company,  and  then  will  close  this  re- 
port, with  some  remarks  upon  the  value  of  our  naviga- 
tion. 

Our  debt  must  be  paid.     The  president  and  managers 
are  individually  bound  for  $15,911  94,  which  has  gone 
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to  the  use  of  the  company,  and  which  remains  invest- 
ed m  our  common  estate,  and  this  day  $2,41.5  72,  a  part 
of  that  sum,  is  due,  for  interest  on  the  loan.  Honor  and 
justice  alike  call  on  us  to  pay  off  this  interest  at  once, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  principal  should 
be  discharged  by  instalments,  the  company  always 
keeping  down  the  interest,  until  the  principal  be  paid. 
Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and 
seventy-two  cents,  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
three  thousand  dollars  for  the  repairs,  are  therefore 
wanted  immediately.  For  the  payment  of  the  debt  by 
instalments;  the  gentleman  who  are  bound,  must  be  con- 
sulted, before  the  committee  or  the  stockholders  can 
speak  of  any  arrangement  as  to  it.  But  the  president 
and  managers  will  pardon  us  for  saying,  that  the  com- 
pany have  a  pledge  of  their  kindness  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  navigation,  by  the  veiy  act  incurring 
the  debt. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  $5,413  72,  wanted  for  repairs 
and  the  payment  of  interest,  there  are  but  two  re- 
sources. 1st.  To  demand  and  receive  from  the  debtor 
stockholders  their  instalments  in  arrear,  with  the  in- 
terest due  thereon;  and  the  committee  recommend  that 
the  debts  due  to  the  company  be  at  once  collected,  in 
every  case  where  the  debtor  stockholders  have  ability 
to  pay.  They  have  made  out  an  account  of  the  debt 
and  interest  due  and  in  arrear  for  stock;  and  it  will  ap- 
pear from  the  paper  marked  A,  that  the  amount  due 
to  the  company  at  common  interest,  is  $2063  74,  and  at 
the  penal  interest  fixed  by  the  law  creating  the  Cones- 
togo  Navigation  Company,  of  5  per  cent,  per  month, 
for  the  delay  of  payment  of  each  instalment  called  for, 
the  debt  and  interest  will  amount  to  far  more.  It  is  not 
the  law  that  a  delinquent  stockholder  has  his  election  to 
pay,  or  not  to  pay  the  instalments  called  for  by  the 
company.  Most  unjust  would  it  be,  if  it  were  so.  The 
collection  of  the  stock  of  e\ery  joint  stock  company 
would  then  just  depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  prospects 
of  the  company.  Each  subscriber  enters  into  an  ex- 
press contract  to  pay  for  all  the  stock  set  opposite  to 
his  name,  whensoever  the  company  shall  call  for  the 
money;  and  if  he  fail  to  pay  the  calls,  our  law,  in  com- 
mon with  hundreds  more  in  Pennsylvania,  is  peremp- 
tory in  charging  the  delinquent  five  per  cent,  per 
month,  for  the  delay  in  paying  his  instalments.  The 
company  Have  the  election  to  forfeit  his  stock,  or  sue 
before  a  Justice  or  Alderman  for  the  amount  of  the  call, 
with  the  penal  interest.  Every  man  who  subscribed 
for  stock  in  our  company  took  it  under  the  very  letter 
of  the  law  imposing  the  penal  interest.  The  law  itself 
defines  the  contract  and  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  second  resource  of  the  company  in  its  present  dis- 
tress, is  to  make  a  call  upon  all  the  stockholders  for  a 
small  advance  upon  their  stock.  The  committee  be- 
lieve that  five  dollars  advanced  on  each  share,  together 
with  the  debt  due  by  the  able  stockholders,  would 
meet  the  present  exigencies  of  the  company.  As  an 
auxiliary  means  of  raising  money  at  the  present  moment, 
the  committee  beg  to  suggest  this  measure:  Let 
our  friends,  the  lumber  and  coal  merchants,  the  farm- 
ers, and  millers,  and  distillers,  and  all  those  who  use 
and  trade  upon  the  Conestogo,  be  called  upon  and 
asked  to  subscribe  as  much  as  they  may  deem  proper  to 
aid  in  the  repair  of  the  navigation;  the  money  advanc- 
ed to  be  take.i  by  the  company  as  a  loan,  and  repaid  by 
the  tolls  accruing  on  the  business  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  suggestion  is  made  from  the  fact  of  many  persons 
residing  along  the  Susq  iehan:ia,  and  the  Conestogo,  of- 
fering donat  onsto  the  company,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting us  in  the  repa  ring  of  the  works. 

Your  committee  advise  the  repair  of  the  work.  Let 
us  appeal  to  your  interest,  by  showing  the  value  of  our 
common  estate.  Nature  ordered  your  river  for  the  na- 
vigation you  have  made.  The  stream  no  where  ex- 
ceed* two  hundred  feet  in  Width.  Its  banks  arc  bluff 
to  the  waters  edge.  There  is  no  alluvial  land.  The 
nine  dams  extending  sixteen  miles  through  the  rich 
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lands  of  Lancaster  county,  have  not  cost  the  company 
one  dollar,  nor  one  lawsuit  for  overflowing  land.  The 
bottom  of  the  stream  is  a  solid  rock.  On  this  rock,  our 
I  dams  and  locks  are  laid,  and  there,  we  trust,  they  will 
|  rest  forever.  The  plan  of  our  work  was  well  designed, 
but  the  execution  lias  been  in  many  places  defective. 
The  locks  being  placed  in  the  basins,  exposed  to  the 
immense  pressure  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water,  called 
for  all  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  and  all  the  honesty  of 
the  contractor,  in  making  them  solid  and  strong.  If 
science  were  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work  at 
all,  it  could  only  be  needful  in  the  construction  of  the 
locks.  Farmers  and  millwrights  make  dams  and  mills, 
and  no  one  doubts  the  permanence  of  their  works.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  the  locks  of  the  navigation  are  the 
weakest  part  of  the  work. 

The   ice   flood  of  the   Conestogo,  hr.s  not  injured  a 
single   dam.     The  breaking  of  the  ice  of  the  Susque- 
hanna into  the   Conestogo,    removed  the  walls  of  the 
two  lower  dams.     The  company  have  much  reason  to 
complain,  and  do  complain  of  the  defective  execution 
of  the  locks.      All  our  misfortunes  and  losses,  have 
sprung  from  the  unskillful  and  careless  construction  of 
the  locks,  and  from  the  dishonest  and  fraudulent  execu- 
tion of  the  work  by  the  contractor.     The  9th  lock  and 
dam  have  cost  the  company  more  than  $20,000,  and 
about  one  third  the  cost  of  the  whole  work.     This  dam 
was  misplaced.     The  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  creek 
just  above  it,  was  the  natural  spot  for  the   dam.     The 
reason  and  common  sense  of  us  all,  point  to  this  as  the 
i  site  of  the  lower  d»m.     This  dam  was  left  unfinished. 
I  No  slope  or  apron  clam  was  made  on  the  side  next  the 
I  Susquehanna,  to  guard  against  the  ice  floods  of  that  ri- 
j  ver.     Our  work  was  delivered  up  on  the   2d  January, 
I  1829,  by  the   engineer;  and  in  his  letter,  he  reports  it 
j  finished  in  the   best  manner,   and  that  the  contractor 
!  had  done  his  duty.     In  May   following,  a  May  flood  in 
I  the  Conestogo,  laid  prostrate  the  9th  lock,  and  our  na- 
j  vigation  was  broken  up  for  a  year.     It  appears  to  the 
I  committee,  that  the  great  error  in  the  construction  of 
the  locks,  is  this:  No  thought  was  taken  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ten  feet  of  water  surrounding   the  lock. 
Now  the  weight  of  this  body  of  water  could  have  been 
demonstrated  to  a  pound;  and  the  solidity  of  the  walls 
of  the  locks  should  have  been  such  as  to  resist  the  im- 
pending presstire. 
I      In  tlie   winter  of  1829 — 30,  Joshua  Scott,  Esq.   our 
|  Lancaster  engineer,   was  placed  on  the  line,  and  from 
his  labors,  and  his  report,  the  committee  perceive  that 
the  locks  are  the  infirm  part  of  our  works. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Scott  has  fi- 
nished the  Conestogo  navigation.  He  improved  the 
I  locks  from  No.  3,  to  No.  9,  inclusive;  and  to  his  skill, 
]  and  to  his  labors  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  safety 
!  of  the  navigation.  He  has  given  us  a  system  for  im- 
!  proving,  and  it  is  simply  to  strengthen  our  locks:  to 
I  guard  against  the  collateral  pressure  of  the  water. 

The  ice  flood  has  done  us  harm — but  like  every 
I  other  dispensation,  it  is  mingled  with  consolation.  Our 
works  luave  been  proved.  They  have  resisted  the 
rage  of  the  destroying  elements  of  the  last  winter. 
When  repaired  on  the  same  foundation,  with  all  the 
:  lights  of  dear  bought  experience,  we  may  reasonably 
j  rely  upon  the  permanence  of  the  Conestoga  navigation. 
When  the  work  shall  be  again  repaired,  the  committee 
I  recommend  that  a  millwright,  and  blacksmith,  be  cm- 
!  ployed  for  the  service  of  the  company.  The  millwright 
1  to  reside  with  his  shop  at  our  toll  house,  at  the  fourth 
;  lock,  and  the  smith  there,  or  at  some  other  central  spot 
!  on  the  line.  That  the  company  provide  its  own  timber" 
I  and  iron,  and  that  our  mechanics  have  every  material 
for  repairing  the  locks,  always  ready  for  use.  That  the 
j  millwright  shall  have  charge  of  the  whole  line,  and  su- 
I  perinteiid  its  good  order.  Seasoned  timber  on  the  spot, 
i  is  an  indispensable  material  For  the  successful  prose-* 
'  cution  and  permanence  of  our  works,  we  must  in  time* 
'  of  prosperity  and  repose,  lay  up  stores  of  material. 
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Ours  is  a  slack  water  navigation  suited  for  all  sorts  of  j  districts  of  the  Union .  At  Manayunk  on  the  Schuylkill, 
craft.  It  is  a  beautiful  river  for  steamboats,  and  when-  |  the  navigation  company  rent  their  water  by  the  inch, 
ever  the  Susquehanna  is  made  navigable,  we  shall  sail  i  'I  here  are  now  more  than  twelve  manufactories  estab. 
in  them  to  the  cities  of  our  seaboard.  The  Susque-  j  lished  at  this  place.  At  first,  and  but  a  few  years 
hanna  must  be  made  navigable.  The  voice  of  the  j  since,  the  water  was  rented  at  three  dollars  per  cubic 
river,  speaking  from  the  heart  of  the  state,  calls  for  |  inch  per  year.  But  every  year  the  rents  have  been  ri- 
this;  and  engineers,  and  science,  and  canals  must  soon  sing,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  now  rente  d  at  §6  per 
yield  to  the  imposing  sense  of  the  community.  No  en-  annum.  These  rents  yield  the  Schuylkill  Company 
gineer  but  Col.  Baldwin,  ever  has  admitted  that  the  I  more  than  §10,000  a  year.  The  Trenton  Falls  Water 
Susquehanna  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  Company,  whose  works  are  to  be  completed  this  sum- 
1823,  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  this  enlighten-  I  mer,  published  last  spring,  an  alluring  account  of  their 
ed  and  distinguished  n  an  said  to  a  member  of  your  j  expected  water  power,  calling  the  attention  of  manu- 
committee,  "Sir,  your  noble  river  can  be  made  naviga-    facturers  to  it. 

ble  and  safe,  for  all  the  ascending  and  descending  trade,  |  In  estimating  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  stockhold- 
from  its  confluence  to  its  sources  by  the  labour  and  ers,  we  must  never  forget  the  spirit  which  designed 
skill  of  man."  |  and  made  it.     The  committee  believe  that  no  man  took 

Ours  is  a  slack  water  navigation,  and  this  should  be  j  stock  in  the  company  with  the  sole  view  of  advancing 
to  us  consolation  in  all  our  misfortunes.  We  have  es-  his  individual  fortune.  Public  spirit  dictated  the  work; 
caped  the  canal  disease  but  we  do  not  owe  our  deliver-  public  spirit  execnted  it;  and  we  are  strangers  to  our 
ance  to  the  science  or  taste  of  the  exploring  engineers.  |  fellow  citizens,  if  the  same  spirit  will  ever  let  it  die. 
They,  true  to  their   system,  recommended  half  canal  j  Happily,  however,   the    existence  of   the  navigation 

does  not  alone  depend  upon  our  pride  or  our  feelings. 


and  half  slack  water  navigation,  as  the  best   plan  f< 
improving  the  Conestogo.     The  beautiful  Juniata,  the 
river  of  peace,  runs  on  neglected  while  the  vale  of  that 
river    is  enriched  by  the  expenditure  of  $30,000  per 
mile  for  a  scientific  canal. 

But,  after  advancing  §5  on  our  shares  and  making 
the  navigation  permanent,  what  dividend  will  it  yield, 
says  a  stockholder;  an  inquiry,  we  admit,  that  includes 
all  the  rest.  Bear  with  us  gentle  friend,  and  we  will 
tell  you  what  may  be  the  probable  dividend.  Experi- 
ence is  the  mother  of  wisdom.  The  first  year  the  na- 
vigation was  open  but  for  a  few  weeks  and  the  tolls 
were  §310  45;  in  1830  they  were  §1485  65,  and  in  '31 
they  were  §2243.  To  the  committee  this  progressive 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  tolls  i-.  decisive  proof;  is  de- 
monstruti'.n  that  the  works  m  ist  one  day,  and  soon,  be 
profitable.  We  all  know  the  business,  the  increasing 
business,  of  the  Conestogo,  during  the  last  two  years. 
Men  of  talent  and  capital  were  engaged  in  it;  and 
until  the  works  broke  they  were  all  doing  well.  The 
committee  have  conversed  with  many  of  the  merchants 

engaged  in  this  trade,  and  some  of  them  have  kindly  I  and  a  mile  more  of  rail-road,  all  the  way  descending, 
answered  in  writing  the  inquiries  put  by  us,  touching  |  will  bring  the  business  of  the  river  to  our  doors, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  trade.  From  these  pa-  In  our  present  embarrassments  it  is  consoling  to  find 
pers  it  appears  the  lumber  and  coal  business  has  in-  |  that  the  Conestogo  navigation  is  now  a  popular  work, 
creased,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  an  amazing  extent;  !  Since  April  last  your  committee  have  taken  pains  to 
and  it  must  increase,  say  the  gentlemen,  every  succeed-  I  ascertain  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
ing  year.  By  these  exhibits  it  appears  that  coal  re-  the  navigation;  and  they  can  with  great  truth  say,  that 
ceived  by  the  Conestogo  can  be  sold  at  Lancaster  from  they  find  all  the  freeholders  and  residents  along  the  line 
fifty  to  seventy  five  cents  per  ton  cheaper  than  at  Co-  |  of  the  creek  friendly  to  the  work,  and  most  anxious  for 
lumbia  or  Marietta,  charging  the  carriage  by  land  to  j  its  restoration.  On  the  score  of  health  they  pray  for 
Lancaster;  and  boards  and  shingles,  per  thousand,  from  the  filling  of  the  dams  before  the  sickly  season.  It  is 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  less;  and  so  of  all  other  arti-  j  a  fact  that  the  navigation  has  made  the  shores  of  the 
cles  ascending  the  navigation.  In  the  opinion  of  these  i  Conestogo,  once  so  sickly,  quite  as  healthy  as  any  part 
gentlemen  a  capital  of  from  150,000  to  200.000  dollars,  j  of  our  country, 
might  have  been  usefully  employed  this  season  in  the        But  in  conclusion,  if  the  Conestogo  Navigation  be  de- 


It  is  a  useful  work  to  the  city  of  Lancaster.  Every 
day  new  advocates  appear  in  its  favor.  The  want  of 
coal,  the  want  of  wood,  the  want  of  business  at  the 
landings,  are  now  the  common  topics  of  conversation. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  the  rail-road  will  destroy  the  na- 
vigation. How?  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  Eve- 
ry additional  facility  we  have  for  getting  to  market  en- 
riches us  all.  The  committee,  after  much  thought  upon 
the  subject,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rail- 
road will  benefit  the  Conestogo  navigation. 

AVe  offer  but  one  argument  in  support  of  our  opinion. 
Our  water  power,  rented  at  §4  60  per  cubic  inch, 
would  be  worth  more  than  §10,000  a  year,  if  it  were 
within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia.  Then  finish  your 
rail  road,  and  travel  on  it  15  miles  an  hour,  and  you 
place  the  manufacturer,  established  on  the  Conestogo, 
within  four  hours'  travel  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  navi- 
gation within  twenty  miles  of  that  city. 

We  have  just  achieved  an  object  dear  to  Lancaster, 
dear  to  us  all.     The  rail-road  passes  through  our  city; 


ascending  and  descending  trade  of  the  Conestogo.  The 
descending  trade  of  last  year  gives  us  the  assurance 
that  this  branch  of  business  will  be  valuable.  Within 
the  circle  of  ten  miles  north,  east,  and  south  of  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  we  may  expect  a  large  portion  of 
the  produce  to  pass  down  the  Conestogo.  When  the 
water  is  in  order  for  descending,  a  barrel  of  flour  can 
be  sent  from  the  landing  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia 
for  34  cents.  This  speaks  to  our  common  nature  and 
is  understood  and  felt  by  all. 

Besides  the  value  of  our  navigation  we  have  what  is 
still  more  valuable;  our  water  power.  This  part  of  the 
estate  is  of  positive  and  intrinsic  value.  All  admit  it  to 
be  the  best  and  most  extensive  water  power  in  Penn- 
sylvania, or  perhaps  in  the  Union.  At  eight  of  the 
dims  we  have  on  each  side  of  the  basin,  sites  for  water 
works,  with  from  seien  to  nine  feet  fall,  with  a  prism 
of  water  unrivalled.  The  committee  recommend  that 
the  situation  and  value  of  this  water  power  be  at  once 
made  known  by  advertisement  in  the  manufacturing 


stined  to  fall,  or  must  go  to  enrich  strangers,  how  is  it 
to  be  disposed  of?  The  committee  believe  that  under 
the  law  founding  the  corporation,  or  under  the  supple- 
mental law  enlarging  its  powers,  no  power  is  given  to 
the  company  to  sell  the  estate.  Most  clearly  under  the 
original  law  no  such  power  is  given.  The  20th  section 
of  this  act  gives  the  water  power  to  the  company,  with 
power  to  lease  for  years  the  water  rights,  or  to  sell  the 
same  in  fee  simple.  The  legislature,  so  far  from  giving 
the  Corporation  a  fee  simple  in  the  river  with  the  inci- 
dental right  to  sell  in  fee  simple,  by  the  24th  section, 
qualify  our  franchise  and  privilege  to  use  the  Conestogo 
for  our  navigation,  and  subject  all  ourrights  and  liberties 
to  forfeitures  for  the  non-performance  of  certain  acts. 
Under  the  supplemental  act  of  the  9th  April,  1827,  the 
committee  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  find  any  power  given 
to  the  corporation  to  sell  out  the  navigation.  The  1st 
section  of  this  act  empowers  the  Company  to  purchase 
in  fee  simple.lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  which 
may  adjoin  any  of  the  dams  and  locks  on  the  line,  and 
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the  same  to  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  ,to  the  Company  and 
its  successors,  and  tliereon  to  raise,  repair  and  erect  all 
such  machinery  as  it  may  think  proper,  provided  that 
the  number  of  acres  in  no  case  shall  exceed  seventy  five, 
and  provided  that  the  Company  shall  not  be  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturing  of  any  kind. 

The  preamble  to  the  2d  section  of  the  act  evidently 
intends  to  give  the  company  power  to  sell  these  lands 
thus  purchased,  but  the  enactment  in  termsdoes  not  do 
so.  It  gives  power  to  purchase  in  fee  simple,  (just  what 
the  first  section  had  given)  and  to  lease  or  rent  the  land 
so  purchased;  and  power  is  given  by  tins  section  to 
mortgage  these  lands  to  banks  or  to  individuals. 

The  committee  merely  offer  these  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  company. 

In  practice  the  committee  know  of  no  instance 
where  the  rights,  liberties,  and  franchises  of  a  corpora- 
tion have  been  sold  either  at  private  or  at  public  sale. 
The  tolls  of  a  turnpike  road  company  may  be  sequester- 
ed or  sold,  but  the  road  itself  cannot. 

From  the  nature  of  our  right  the  committee  think  the 
navigation  cannot  be  sold.  The  river  is  the  property  of 
the  Commonwealth.  We  have  merely  the  privilege,  or 
franchise  of  making  it  navigable,  and  the  use  of  the 
navigation  when  it  is  made,  with  the  incidental  right  of 
making  profit  of  the  water  power. 

If  we  have  no  power  to  sell  the  navigation,  would  the 
Legislature  give  it  to  the  company?  This  is  a  grave 
question,  and  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  act  incorporating  the  company, 
that  this  was  intended  to  be  a  Pennsylvania  corporation. 
The  President,  Treasurer,  and  a  majority  of  the  Direc- 
tors must  be  resident  citizens  of  .Pennsylvania.  But  if 
we  have  power,  or  get  it,  to  sell  out  the  navigation,  then 
justice  to  the  stockholders  demands  that  the  estate,  with 
its  water  power  and  all  its  advantages,  be  advertised  for 
a  sufficient  time  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
Union,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair  price  for  the 
property. 

There  is  one  matter  more  which  the  committee  will 
advise.  There  is  no  drawing  or  map  of  the  works. 
This,  in  every  extended  work  of  art  is  a  pleasing  and 
useful  muniment.  Mr.  Gay  should  be  called  on  to  make 
out  a  drawing  of  the  whole  line,  with  a  description  of 
each  lock  and  dam,  with  his  opinion  of  their  construc- 
tion and  quality;  and,  if  practicable,  their  cost  on  the 
2d  January,  1829,  when  he  surrendered  up  the  work  to 
the  company  and  reported  it  finished. 

Before  we  close,  justice  calls  for  our  humble  tribute 
of.  gratitude  to  the  officers  and  managers  who  have  for 
seven  years  managed  the  affairs  of  our  company.  We 
have  read  the  letter  of  resignation  of  our  first  President, 
when  he  was  about  to  depart  for  Europe.  It  contains 
the  highest  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  comaany,  with  his  earnest  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity and  permanence  of  our  works.  If  the  cost  of 
making  and  repairing  the  navigation  has  exceeded  our 
estimates,  the  President  and  Managers  and  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  have  not  added  a  cent  to  the  sum  for  their 
salaries.  Even  the  gentleman  who  has  acted  as  our 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  for  seven  years,  does  not  charge 
one  dollar  for  all  his  labours. 

The  committee  individually  tender  to  these  gentle- 
men the  homage  of  their  gratitude  and  respect. 

In  parting  we  commit  the  Conestogo  Navigation  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  company,  with  the  abiding  hope 
that  the  work  may  be  repaired. 

JACOB  BATHFON, 
JOHN  LEONARD. 
ADAM  METZGAR, 
JACOB  SNYDER, 
WILLIAM  NORRIS. 


William    M'Ilvatxe,  Esq.  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
lion  of  the  office  of  Cashier  of  the  United  States  Bank. 


SECOND    REPORT 

Op  the  Ladies'  Buancr  of  the   Usion  Bestkvolest 

Association. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
visitors,  as  far  as  reported  for  the  last  quarter. 
Citt. 

District  No.  1. — Nine  families  have  passed  from  un- 
er  the  care  of  the  visitors  of  this  district,  since  the  last 
report— leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  under  visita- 
tion. 

Twenty-four  of  this  number,  principally  sick  and 
aged,  have  been^elieved.  Aid  has  been  received  from 
the  Catholic  Society,  and  from  the  Guardians  of  the. 
Poor. 

Thirty-seven  persons  deposit  for  fuel.  About  $42  75 
have  been  deposited. 

One  deposits  in  the  Saving  Bank. 

Fifty-three  children  have  been  placed  at  school. 

One  child  at  service. 

The  secretary  of  this  district  remarks,  that  "  it  is  be- 
lieved the.  Fuel  Saving  Society  will  meet  with  general 
approbation,  from  the  industrious  and  deserving.  Nine 
colored  families  have  agreed  to  make  deposits.  They 
reside  in  one  court,  and  might  be  held  up  as  patterns, 
for  habits  of  order,  industry,  and  regularity." 

The  following  facts  will  show,  that  the  principle  on 
which  this  society  acts,  is  a  reforming  and  elevating 
principle.  The  same  secretary  adds,  that  "the  visitors 
found,  in  First  month  last,  a  poor  woman  in  a  suffering 
condition.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her,  leaving  one 
quarter's  rent  due,  and  in  debt  for  bread,  milk,  groce- 
ries, &c. ;  and  two  small  children,  the  oldest  not  three 
years  of  age,  dependent  on  her  for  support.  From  that 
time,  (First  month)  until  the  1st  of  Fourth  month,  she 
paid  her  rent,  by  her  own  earnings.  The  Catholic  So- 
ciety, and  a  few  visitors,  paid  the  arrearage  for  rent. 
Since  the  1st  of  Fourth  month,  she  has  redeemed  her 
quilt  from  the  pawn-broker;  paid  $9  towards  the  recov- 
ery  of  an  article  on  which  she  had  taken  up  money; 
paid  debts  to  the  amount  of  $7,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  quarter,  with  her  present  prospect,  it  will  be  in 
her  power  to  pay  her  rent  again.  She  was  assisted 
with  oneqr.  of  wood,  cold  provisions,  and  old  clothing. 
She  was  sick  two  weeks,  and  at  that  time,  received  a 
few  groceries.  We  think  she  will  support  herself 
when  clear  of  debt,  if  we  can  obtain  constant  employ 
for  her.  She  is  sanguine  of  success,  and  says  she  is 
happy,  now  she  is  noticed."  This  individual  is  a  seam- 
stress, and  owes  her  present  comparatively  comforta- 
ble circumstances,  to  the  counsel  of  her  visitors.  The 
same  secretary  says,  "  visitors  mention  one  man,  whose 
wife  and  children  were  reduced  to  want  by  his  intem- 
perance, who  appears  to  have  been  so  much  ashamed 
of  the  circumstance,  after  it  clnimed  their  attention,  as 
to  renounce  the  practice  ofusingstrong  drink;  fro.n  that 
time,  (about  five  months)  he  has  maintained  his  fami- 
ly, and  is  now  able  to  lay  up  money." 

District  No.  2.— Two  families  are  reported  as  having 
passed  from  under  the  care  of  the  visitors,  leaving  nine- 
ty under  visitation. 
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Twelve  of  this  number,  have  been  supplied  with  old 
clothing  from  the  district. 

Fifteen  ad.ilt-s,  and  t.vo  children  have  obtained  per- 
manent em. ploy ru .'lit  through  the  visitors. 

Four  persons  deposit  in  the  Saving  Bank.     One  fe- 
male has  placed  $14  there.     The  same  female,  "  on  be- 
ing asked,  if  she  could  read,  replied  in  the  negative, 
adding,  she  would  most  willingly  give  all  she  had  in  the 
world  if  she  could;" — her  earnestness  so  intereste  done 
of  the  visitors,   that  she  has  undertaken  to  teach  her, 
and  the  strict  attention  and  grateful  feelings  evinced  by 
this  hitherto  poor  neglected  woman,  have  been  an  am- 
ple reward  for  the  time  spent. 
Ten  persons  deposit  for  fuel. 
One  child  has  been  placed  at  service. 
Five  children  have  been  placed  at  school. 
The   secretary  of  this  district  remarks,   "It  is  with 
pleasure  we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  poor  needing  assistance  through  the  winter, 
are  now  maintaining  themselves;  that  in  several  instan- 
ces, cleanlier  habits  are  observed,  and  a  wish  expressed 
to  lay  by  a  little  for  next  winter." 

District  No.  3. — Several  families  have  moved,  and 
others  have  taken  their  places;  the  exact  number  has 
not  been  ascertained.     Employment  has  been  obtained 
for  several. 
One  person  deposits  for  the  Saving  Bank. 
Forty  persons  deposit  for  fuel. 
Nine  children  placed  at  school. 
The  secretary  remarks,  "The  work  room  mentioned 
in  the  last  report,  was  kept  open  until  April  20th,  when 
it  was  closed  for  want  of  funds  to  continue  its  opera- 
tions.    It  was  found  particularly  useful  to  a  few  old 
women,   who  can  do  nothing  but  coarse  sewing,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  procure  it  in  any  other  way.     It  was 
painful  to  the  committee,  to  witness  their  regret,  when 
obliged  to  refuse  giving  them  work  any  longer.    One 
very  old  women  observed,  "You  have  just  put  me  into 
tiie  notion  of  working,  and  I  don't  want  to  stop." 

District  No  4. — Some  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
district.  Many  of  those  relieved  last  winter,  have  ob- 
tained employment. 

Twenty -five  persons  deposit  for  fuel. 
Five  children  have  been  placed  at  school. 
Five  children  have  been  put  to  service. 
One  of  the  visitors  mentions  the  case  of  a  mother  with 
an  infant,  sixteen  months  old — lost  to  all  the  proprieties 
of  life,  forsaken  by  her  friends,  her  abode  without  a 
parallel  for  uncleanliness  and  confusion.  The  same 
visitor  remarks,  "Since  our  last  visit,  she  seems  to 
have  been  aroused;  her  room  presents  a  very  different 
appearance.  She  has  been  once,  we  know,  to  a  place  of 
worship."  Though  very  far  still  from  the  desire  of  the 
visitors,  they  are  not  without  hope,  that  the  reformation 
will  progress.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  we  notice 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  two  visitors  of  this  district, 
who  were  anxious  to  obtain  an  asylum  for  a  respectable, 
but  very  indigent  and  suffering  widow,  whom  they 
found  last  winter  in  the  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Her  husband  had  been  a  merchant  in  this  city,  but  was 


These  visitors  of  the  widow,  proposed  to  procure  a, 
resting  place  for  theirinteresting  charge, in  the  "Widows' 
Asylum."  In  a  few  days  they  raised  the  sum  of  §49,  the 
necessary  entrance  money,  and  now  they  have  the  hap- 
piness of  visiting  their  aged  friend,  not  to  listen  to  the 
tale  of  her  woes,  and  witness  the  pinchings  of  poverty, 
but  to  hear  her  express  the  gratitude  of  her  heart,  for  a 
home,  freed  from  anxiety  for  the  future. 

District  No.  5. — A  report  from  this  district  says, 
strict  attention  to  cleanliness  and  sobriety,  ha3  been  ve- 
ry strongly  urged  in  several  of  the  sections. 

Twenty -three  dollars  eighty-six  and  a  half  cents,  is  re- 
ported as  deposited  with  the  visitors  for  fuel.  Many  of 
the  poor  in  this  district  deposit  for  themselves  at  the 
office. 

Thirty  dollars  deposited  in  the  Saving  Bank.at  the  re- 
commendation of  a  visitor,  by  an  Irish  woman,  who  had 
been  but  eight  months  in  this  country. 

Six  dollars  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  visitor  for  rent, 
by  a  poor  woman,  whose  difficulties  were  great,  and 
who  had  not,  previous  to  this  time,  learned  to  provide 
for  ta-morroto. 

Eight  children  placed  at  school. 
One  child  placed  at  service. 

District  No.  6. — The  visitors  of  this  district,  have, 
perhaps,  paid  more  attention  to  the  subj  ect  of  deposits, 
than  any  other,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  they  have  been 
more  successful. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  have  deposited 
for  fuel,  to  the  amount  of  about  $145.  They  continue 
to  deposit.  One  of  the  visitors  remarks,  that  many  of  the 
least  comfortable  class  of  persons,  have  contributed, 
and  appear  anxious  to  save  a  trifle  from  week  to  week. 
The  above  named  sum,  includes  the  deposits  of  last 
quarter. 

|      Eighteen  children  placed  at  school. 
Four  children  placed  at  service. 
One  boy  placed  in  a  printing  office,  where  he  re- 
ceives $1  25  per  week. 

A  school  for  adult  persons  of  color,  was  opened  on 
the  22d  of  June,  by  one  of  the  visitors,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  such  persons,  residing  in  her  section.  None 
are,  however,  excluded. 

j      District  No.  7. — Visits  are  reported  to  have  been  re- 
gularly made  in  every  section,  save  one,  (which  is  with- 
out visitors,)  during  the  last  month. 
Seventy  indigent  families. 

Two  hundred  and  three  children.  Several  have  been 
put  to  service. 

Few  deposits  have  been  made,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, it  is  believed,  of  many  having  been  in  arrears 
for  their  rent. 

One  person  has  been  prevailed  on,  to  close  her  shop 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  perseveres  in  her  determination,  al- 
though her  neighbors  tell  her,  that  before  next  winter 
she  will  want  the  money  she  now  refuses  to  receive 
from  them  on  that  day.  Although  your  visitors  under- 
go much  fatigue,  and  some  self-denial,  they  are  not 
without  their  reward.  The  secretary  of  this  district  re- 
marks: "  A  poor  woman  who  had  been  under  the  care 


reduced  to  poverty  by  indorsing,  and  i-epeated  losses,    of  a  visitor,  said  to  her  a  few  days  before  she  died,  '  a 
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cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall 
not  lose  its  reward,'  and  how  much  more  than  I  hit,  you  | 
have  done  for  me." 

District  No.  8.— Thirty-seven  families  relieved  last 
winter  in  one  section,  have  obtained  employment. 

One  adult,  and  one  child,  permanently  employed 
through  the  means  of  a  visitor. 

A  number  of  deposits  for  fuel  are  made.  None  under 
fifty  cents.  One  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  proceeds 
of  lace  work  sold  by  a  visitor,  for  a  poor  woman. 

The  father  of  a  family,  who  had  given  himself  up  to 
habits  of  intemperance,  has,  it  is  hoped,  through  the 
influence  of  the  visitors,  reformed.  For  several  months, 
he  has  entirely  abstained,  and  though  strong  induce- 
ments were  offered  to  him  to  abandon  his  wise  resolve, 
he  continues  sober.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  single 
visitor  in  this  district  says,  "  I  have  found  in  my  section, 
ten  sober,  industrious  men,  doing  well  for  their  families. 
One  has  deposited  $5  for  fuel.  The  remaining  nine, 
promise  to  deposit.  Eight  industrious  widows,  who  are 
earning  their  living.  Two  of  them  have  placed  their  rent 
in  my  hands,  to  be  paid  monthly. 

Three  girls,  whose  father  has  deserted  his  family, 
have  been  placed  at  service.  Also,  under  care,  seven 
sick  and  infirm  females,  six  of  whom  are  widows.  Two 
men  have  left  their  families  in  distress.  Other  three  are 
idle,  and  intemperate,  to  whom  assistance  or  counsel,  is 
of  no  avail.  In  one  or  two  of  the  above  mentioned  cases 
of  sickness.aid  has  been  received  from  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor,  and  from  the  Methodist  Female  Society. 

This  detailed  statement,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
varied  duties  of  a  visitor  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation. 

District  No.  9 . — Forty-one  families  under  visitation. 

Four  children  placed  at  school. 

Six  persons  deposit.  Five  dollars  received  from  the 
Hibernia  Society,  for  the  use  of  a  poor  and  sick  family, 
■who  had  not  been  a  year  in  the  country.  Part  of  the 
money  furnished  to  this  district  last  winter,  not  being 
called  for,  it  has  been  invested  in  materials  to  furnish 
employment  to  some  of  the  infirm  poor.  It  is  hoped, 
the  articles  made,  will  be  disposed  of,  and  thus  the  sum 
be  in  readiness  for  the  sick,  the  ensuing  winter. 

District  No.  10. — Visits  regularly  paid  to  the  poor 
of  this  district. 

Three  children  have  been  placed  at  school.  The 
schools  are  so  remote  from  a  large  number  of  very  small 
children,  that  the  parents  are  unwilling  to  send  them. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  a  school  in 
this  district,  the  visitors,  on  the  25th  of  June,  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  establish  one.  A  good  room  has 
been  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Arch 
street,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Kerr,  who  granted 
it  free  of  charge.  The  visitors  have  since  called  on 
the  inhabitants  of  their  sections,  to  collect  funds  for  this 
school — of  course,  entirely  independent  of  the  Union 
Benevolent  Association.  The  district  is  thinly  inhabit- 
ed, and  principally  by  those  who  are  unable  to  contri- 
bute. A  small  sum  has,  however,  been  raised,  but  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 
Any  donation,  therefore,  or  annual  subscription  for  this 


purpose,  will  be  very  thankfully  received  at  No.  135 
Filbert  street,  near  Thirteenth  street.  It  is  proposed 
to  open  the  school  on  the  first  of  September.  The  ma- 
terials  mentioned  in  the  last  quarterly  report,  as  pur- 
chased to  furnish  work  for  the  infirm  poor,  have  em- 
ployed several.  A  poor  woman  has  been  engaged  to 
sell  the  garments  made,  upon  commission.  She  is  lame, 
and  supports  herself  by  a  little  shop,  of  which  these 
things  form  a  part  of  the  stock.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  small  sum  entrusted  to  this  committee,  is  made  use- 
ful and  not  exhausted. 

District  No.  11,  reported  with  No.  8. 

District  No.  12.— The  school  located  in  this  district, 
under  the  care  of  three  visitors,  continues  to  flourish. 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  children  attend. 

Two  children  placed  at  service. 

Seven  dollars  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents,  have 
been  deposited  for  fuel. 

Northern  Liberties. 

District  No.  2,  and  4,  under  the  care  of  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

Of  forty-eight  families  under  visitation  at  present  in 
these  districts,  twenty-six  are  Americans,  six  Germans, 
four  Irish,  one  French,  one  English,  ten  colored.  Cau- 
ses  of  impoverishment,  generally  sickness,  and  want  of 
employment;  in  two  instances,  intemperance;  one  loss 
by  fire.  Six  out  of  forty,  are  stated  as  industrious;  some 
indolent  and  a  number  infirm. 

Two  children  have  been  placed  at  school. 

One  child  at  service. 

Two  are  ready  to  make  deposits;  a  number  have 
promised;  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  was  given  as 
late  as  the  month  of  May,  to  an  industrious,  but  very 
indigent  woman,  whose  employment  is  making  vests,  at 
12  A  cents  each.  The  most  unwearied  industry,  will 
never  place  its  possessor  above  a  state  of  dependence, 
until  labor  is  paid  for. 

District  No.  3. — Some  persons  depositing  for  fuel; 
number  not  stated. 

SoFTHWiRK. 

Districts  No.  1,  2,  and  4,  do  not  report 
District  No.  3,  reports, 
Seventeen  children  placed  at  school. 
Five  persons  depositing  for  fuel;  visitors   are  very 
much  wanted  in  Southwark. 

MOTAMESSISG. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  Moyamensing,  since 
the  close  of  the  first  month  of  the  present  quarter.  This 
is  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  absence  of  the  secretary 
from  the  city.     The  report  closing  at  that  time  states, 

Three  hundred  and  forty-two  visits  paid  to  the  poor. 

Sixty-four  children  placed  at  school. 

Forty  persons  deposit  for  fuel. 

Two  boys  placed  at  service;  a  situation  obtained  in 
a  store  for  a  female;  a  situation  in  a  school  for  another; 
visitors  much  encouraged. 

From  the  preceding  reports,  it  appears  that  twenty- 
two  persons  have  been  provided  by  the  visitors  with 
permanent  employment;  nineteen  children  have  been 
placed  at  service;  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  chil- 
dren at  school;  three    persons  have    deposited  with 
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their  visitors  for  rent;  seven  have  deposited  in  Saving 
Bank;  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  for  fuel. 
The  number  provided  with  employment,  is  comparative- 
ly small,  but  the  visitors  have  made  use  of  the  Reference 
Office,  and  thus  lessened  their  labour  in  this  respect. 
Your  visitors  are  particular  in  recommending  those  who 
remove,  to  the  care-takers  of  the  district  into  which 
they  go.  In  view  of  the  expected  epidemic,  visitors 
have  been  endeavouring  to  prepare  their  poor,  in  some 
degree  for  it,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  most  pru- 
dent measures.  Several  nuisances  have  been  reported, 
which  have  been  promptly  removed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  all  the  reports  do  not  contain  a  particular 
statement  of  what  has  been  done.  The  words  "many" 
"several,"  &c.  are  used  instead  of  the  precise  number. 
In  some  instances  the  amount  of  money  is  given  without 
the  number  of  depositors.  In  others,  the  number  of 
depositors  without  the  amount  of  money.  Thus,  the 
visitors  do  not  do  justice  to  themselves,  nor  show  what 
the  society  is  accomplishing.  The  amount  of  moral  in- 
fluence exerted,  it  is  impossible  to  report,  but  this  may 
in  some  measure  be  judged  of  by  things  that  admit  of 
calculation.  It  is  believed  that  the  principles  upon 
which  this  association  proposes  to  act,  are  not  as  well 
understood  by  all  engaged  in  it,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
The  questions,  "What  is  the  use  of  visiting  in  the  sum- 
mer?" "How  would  you  get  at  people  who  ask  for 
nothing?"  are  not  uncommon. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  early  oppor- 
tunity be  taken  to  give  information  of  the  original  de 
sign  of  this  association,  and  to  urge  conformity  to  its 
principles.  While  these  suggestions  are  thrown  out, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  that  it  is  believed,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  visitors  are  judicious,  faithful,  and  efficient; 
acting  in  accordance  with  its  principles,  and  conforming 
to  its  rules.  Complaints  hive  occasionally  been  made, 
*  that  the  visitors  do  not  relieve  the  poor.  It  is  true,  that 

*■  .they  do  not  comply  with  every  request,  for  they  are 
better  judges  of  the  circumstances  of  those  they  so 
frequently  visit,  than  those  who  merely  hear  a  tale  of 
distress,  and  call  for  relief.  Until  the  public  can  rely 
on  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Union  Benevo- 
lent Association,  (and  we  hope  they  will  endeavour  to 
gain  public  confidence,)  and  withhold  or  give  at  their 
recommendation,  (who,  visiting  the  same  families  from 
week  to  week,  ought  toknowtheircircumstances,)  the 
great  work  we  contemplate,  viz.  the  suppression  of 
pauperism,  will  not,  we  fear,  be  accomplished.  But, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  the  plan,  if  perse- 
vered in,  will,  doubtless,  under  the  blessing  of  the 
Most  High,  effect  the  end  proposed. 

April  17th,  received  from  treasurer  of  the  society, 
$400. 

April. — To  provision-rooms,  96  15^ 

To  sick  of  the  city  and  liberties,  24  25 

To  loans  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  7  00 


A  single  item  in  the  foregoing  account,  may  require 
explanation.  At  the  first  meeting  after  the  receipt  of 
the  said  sum,  the  Board  appropriated  $50  as  a  fund  to 
aid  the  poor,  in  the  form  of  loans,  to  enable  such  a3 
desired  it,  to  establish  themselves  in  a  little  business. 
This  fund  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  with 
directions.  The  remaining  sum,  after  the  payment  of 
the  expense  of  provison-rooms,  was  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  sick. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Ladies'  Branch  of  the  Union  Benevolent 
Association. 

ELIZA  P.   S.  JONES, 
Secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Branch  U.  B.  A. 


Balance  on  hand, 


$127  40i 
272  59i 

$400  00 


AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  ORIQIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION,  OF 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 
AND    SDPPORT    OF    CHARITY   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  winter  of  1799,  a  few  young  men  were  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  on  evenings,  for  the  purpose 
of  social  conversation;  and  at  one  of  their  meetings,  the 
idea  was  started  that  they  might  employ  their  time  very 
beneficially,  in  teaching  gratuitously  children  of  the 
poor,  who  had  no  means  of  obtaining  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education.  The  idea  was  approved,  and  a 
plan  immediately  adopted.  A  little  band  consisting 
perhaps  of  not  more  than  nine,  apprentices,  clerks, 
and  young  men  just  commencing  business,  was  formed, 
and  under  the  style  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  free  Instruction  of  Indigent  Boys,"  commenced 
its  labours.  A  night  school  was  opened,  in  which  the 
teachers  alternately  officiated  in  weekly  classes,  and  in- 
structed between  twenty  and  thirty  scholars  in  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  English  education.  Their  total  re- 
venue during  the  first  season,  it  appears,  was  only  sixteen 
dollars  and  thirty -seven  cents,  derived  from  their  own 
contributions;  their  expenditures,  nine  dollars  and  twen- 
ty-seven cents:  evincing  an  extraordinary  exercise  of 
economy,  and  close  devotion  of  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  object  of  their  association. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  the  society  was  enlarged;  and 
the  calls  for  more  extensive  usefulness  became  so  ur- 
gent, that  in  June,  1801,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
open  a  day  school,  although  the  contemplated  expense 
would  subject  the  members  to  the  payment  of  one  dol- 
lar per  month;  and  this  sum  was  actually  levied,  and 
for  some  time  collected. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  was  then  new  mod- 
elled, and  the  style  altered  to  "The  Philadelphia  Soci- 
ety for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity 
Schools."  A  rapid  and  continual  influx  of  members, 
induced  the  society  to  desire  an  act  of  incorporation, 
the  accomplishment,  of  which  was  hastened  by  an  event, 
as  unexpected,  as  it  was  animating.  While  the  found- 
ers of  this  institution,  unobserved  by  the  world,  with- 
out any  resources  but  their  personal  labour  and  con- 
tributions, were  arranging  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Charity  School,  on  the  most  liberal  principles; 
Christopher  Ludwick,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  Ger- 
man citizen,  was  providing  funds  for  precisely  such  an 
institution.  He  died  in  June,  1801,  leaving  his  residu- 
ary estate,  estimated  then  at  eight  thousand  dollars,  to 
the  association  which  should  be  first  incorporated,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  gratis,  poor  children  in  the 
city  or  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  without  any  exception 
to  the  country,  extraction, or  religion  oftheirparentsor 
friends.  The  magnitude  of  the  bequest  excited  a  de- 
sire in  the  then  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  become  the  managers  of  this  fund,  and  they  of 
course  became  competitors  with  the  society,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  be  first  to  obtain  a  charter. 

The  struggle  for  priority  on  this  occasion,  was  mark- 
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ed  with  the  same  generous  enthusiasm  that  gave  origin 
to  the  society.  It  was  required,  after  obtaining-  the 
signatures  of  the  attorney  general,  judges,  and  gover. 
ncrin  Philadelphia,  that  the  instrument  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  Lancaster,  and  recorded  in  the  Rolls  Office, 
to  complete  the  act  of  incorporation.  The  chief  mag- 
istrate, the  late  venerable  Thomas  M'Kean.  maintaining 
a  just  and  strict  impartiality,  delivered  the  twoderds 
to  the  agents  of  the  rival  candidates  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  victory  now  depended  upon  the  despatch  ! 
of  the  respective  messengers  to  Lancaster.  Joseph  I 
Bennett  Eves,  a  gentleman,  whose  ardent  solicitude  j 
and  strenuous  efforts  for  the  welfare  and  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  the  society,  will  long  live  in  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  associates,  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion.  The  express  of  the  University 
started  first  on  horseback;  Eves  followed  in  a  sulky. 
The  express  was  provided  with  relays  on  the  route;  the 
society  had  omitted  this  precaution.  The  express  was 
completely  distanced,  ere  he  reached  his  first  stage,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  Eves,  unconscious  of  his 
early  triumph,  held  on  his  way.  The  weather  being 
excessively  warm,  his  horse  at  length  failed.  He  hired 
another  from  a  plough  in  the  field,  to  go  to  the  next 
town  four  miles  distant,  where  he  purchased  a  third 
belonging  to  a  traveller.  Notwithstanding  these  hin- 
drances, he  performed  the  journey,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
six  miles,  in  the  short  space  of  seven  hours. 

Being  the  first  incorporated  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Mr.  Lud  wick's  will,  the  right  of  the  society 
to  the  legacy  was  clearly  established;  but  they  did  not 
obtain  it  until  near  five  years  afterwards,  when  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars  we  transferred 
to  them  by  the  executors,  in  public  stock,  binds,  mort- 
gages, &c.  On  the  decease  of  the  testator's  widow, 
the  Society  also  became  possessed  of  the  house  and  lot 
No.  176,  North  Fifth  street,  with  which  the  aggregate 
value  of  Mr.  Lud  wick's  bequest,  may  be  stated  at  about 
thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  mean  time  the  society  did  not  rest  in  supine- 
ness,  waiting  the  aid  of  this  legacy.  Continually  grow- 
ing in  strength  by  an  accession  of  members,  they  ex- 
erted themselves  proportionably  to  their  ability.  Hith- 
erto a  room  had  been  rented  to  accommodate  the  scho- 
lars; the  society  in  1803,  resolved  to  erect  a  building 
for  their  own  use.  A  numerous  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  subscriptions.  The  late  Dr.  Benja- 
min Kush,  then  a  member,  wrote  an  address  to  the  citi- 
zens; and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  were  im- 
mediately subscribed.  A  lot  of  ground  was  purchased 
on  which  by  the  close  of  the  year  1804,  there  was 
erected  and  completely  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
scholars,  a  neat  two  storied  brick  edifice,  since  greatly 
enlarged.  The  number  of  scholars  at  that  time  was 
sixty,  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Walter,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  teacher  in  1802.  The 
school  gradually  increased.  In  1819,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  scholars,  under  the  care  of 
the  principal  and  an  assistant  whom  it  had  become  ne- 
cessary to  employ.  The  funds  continuing  to  augment 
from  donations,  legacies,  and  contributions  of  addition- 
al members,  it  was  resolved  in  1811,  to  establish  a 
school  for  girls;  and  by  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  females  were  receiving  the 
benefits  of  education  under  the  care  of  the  society. 

The  income  of  the  society,  from  this  time,  enabled 
them  to  expend  about  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  and  to 
educate  upwards  of  four  hundred  scholars  annually. 

In  1814,  a  plan  was  formed,  to  procure  a  library  for 
the  school.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  managers, 
collected  through  the  aid  of  a  number  of  booksellers, 
and  by  the  subscriptions  of  several  other  persons, 
about  tour  hundred  volumes;  since  which  the  number 
has  been  increased  to  six  hundred.  These  books  arc 
moral  and  instructive;  and  care  is  taken  to  exclude  any 
having  a  tendency  to  inculcate  erroneous  or  dangerous 
principles.     A  record  is  preserved  of  the  names  of  the 


contributors  to  this  library,  with  the  amount  of  their 
respective  offerings. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  the  society  receiv- 
ed from  Thomas  Montgomery  and  George  Latimer,  ex- 
ecutors of  Robert  Montgomery,  deceased,  the  liberal 
donation  of  four  thousand  dollars,  with  the  restriction 
of  applying  three  thousand  thereof,  to  the  education  of 
the  poor  children  in  the  district  of  Southwark.  The 
establishment  of  schools  in  that  district,  having  for  se- 
veral years  been  a  favourite  object  with  the  society,  they 
now  determined  to  attempt  its  accomplishment,  and 
directed  the  board  of  managers  to  open  a  school  or 
schools,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  funds,  with  the  aid  of 
the  bequest,  would  warrant  the  undertaking.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  authority,  the  board  determined  forth- 
with, to  open  two  schools, on  the  Lancasterian  Sys- 
tem, though  the  funds  of  the  society  were  not  ade- 
quate to  their  full  support.  They  perceived  that  much 
good  might  be  expected  from  promptness  in  fulfilling 
the  wishes  of  the  society,  while  no  accession  cf  pecunia- 
ry means  could  follow  a  hesitating  course.  They  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  County  Commissioners,  to  re- 
ceive into  these  schools  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  at 
the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  annum,  including  books,  sta- 
tionary, &c.  The  offer  was  immediately  accepted,  the 
demand  being  little  more  than  half  the  amount  paid  by 
the  public  in  other  schools,  for  teaching  the  children 
under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the  year  al- 
ter the  establishment  of  these  schools,  they  contained 
nearly  three  hundred  pupils;  but  in  the  next  year  the 
act  of  assembly,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  went  into 
operation,  and,  on  that  account,  it  became  expedient  to 
discontinue  the  society's  schools  in  the  district  of  South- 
wark. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  schools  supported 
by  the  society,  both  in  the  city,  one  for  boys,  the  other 
for  girls.  The  boys  school  fora  period  of  twenty -seven 
years,  was  taught  by  Thomas  Walter,  "to  whose  un- 
ceasing attention  to  this  important  duty;"  the  Managers 
declare,  in  their  report  for  1829,  "the  deservedly  high 
estimation  in  which  that  department  has  been  held,  is 
greatly  to  be  attributed — and  it  was  not  without  much 
regret,  that  the  Board  accepted  his  resignation  of  the 
station  he  had  so  long  filled  with  credit  to  himself,  and 
usefulness  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  care." 

The  school  for  boys  is  now  conducted  by  William 
Neal,  and  usually  contains  about  two  hundred  pupils, 
who  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  princi- 
pal rules  of  arithmetic.  A  considerable  number  are 
also  engaged  in  learning  the  elements  of  geography. 

In  the  girls'  school  there  are  two  departments,  one  for 
instruction  in  the  literary  branches,  superintended  by 
Margaret  Bonsall,  the  other  by  Hannah  Smith,  for 
teaching  needlework  and  other  useful  arts,  such  as  may 
tend  to  promote  industrious  habits  and  economy.  From 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  girls  are  pupils 
in  the  two  departments;  the  number  in  the  latter  is 
about  forty  at  one  time,  and  they  alternate  with  others 
in  the  literary  instructions.  Reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  constitute  the  occupations  in  the  literary  de- 
partment as  in  the  school  for  boys. 

The  whole  number  of  children  admitted  into  the 
schools  of  the  Society,  since  its  establishment,  is  about 
nine  thousand. 

The  estate  of  the  Insitution  consists  of  two  neat  one 
story  brick  edifices,  which  are  let  for  offices,  a  large  two 
storied  brick  school  house  in  their  rear,  and  the  lot 
whereon  they  stand,  situated  in  Walnut  street,  opposite 
Washington  Square,  the  entire  cost  of  which  was  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars;  two  lots  of  ground  in 
Kensington,  one  of  them  a  donation  of  the  late  John 
Dickinson,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  the  house  and  lot 
No.  176,  North  Fifth  Street,  derived  from  C  Ludwick's 
estate,  and  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  for- 
ty-three dollars  in  funded  capital  stock. 

The  nett  Income  for  1831  is  estimated  at  twenty -one 
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hundred  dollars,  and  the  expenses  will  probably  be  two 
thousand  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  the  deceased  benefactors 
of  the  institution  already  recorded,  may  be  added  those 
of  Chamless  Wharton,  who  bequeathed  four  thousand 
dollars;  John  Keble,  three  thousand  dollars;  Sarah 
Moore, one  thousand  dollars;  John  Evans,  six  hundred 
dollars;  James  Wills,  one  thousand  dollars;  John  Gran- 
dom,  one  thousand  dollars;  and  several  others  of  small- 
er sums,  viz:  Lawrence  Herbert,  Thomas Kinsey,  Josiah 
Hewes,  Mary  Cannon,  Catharine  Zimmerman,  and  Ruth 
Garland;  all  of  which  have  been  received,  and  in  con- 
formity with  an  early  and  favourite  design  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  maintain  unimpaired  all  legacies,  invested  in 
real  estate  or  stock  yielding  a  regular  income. 

Of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons  who  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  Society  since  its  establish- 
ment, about  one  hundred  are  members  at  the  present 
time.  A  list  of  their  names  is  subjoined,  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  successive  officers  of  the  institution  from 
its  origin,*  in  which  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  of 
the  early  and  efficient  members,  who  have  beeri  remov- 
ed by  death  from  works  to  rewards. 

*  See  next  No. 


lay  upon  us,  and  prepare  us  to  receive  with  a  becoming 
temper,  his  righteous  award. 

And  it  is  further  recommended,  that  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  accompany  their  supplications 
with  the  sacrifice  of  pi-aise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies,  that  in  his  infinite  goodness,  he  hath 
hitherto  preserved  us  as  spared  monuments  of  his  mer- 
cy; for  having  in  great  loving  kindness,  extended  unto1 
us  a  long  continuance  of  healthful  seasons,  and  for  his 
unremitting  goodness,  in  mingling  with  his  judgments, 
many  rich  blessings,  both  of  a  spiritual  anil  temporal 
nature. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
State,  at  Harrisburg,  the  seventeenth  day  of  Ju- 
ly, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  oi  the  common- 
wealth, the  fifty-seventh. 
By  the  Governor, 

JAMES  TRIMBLE,  Dep'y  Sec'y, 


A  PROCLAMATION, 

In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Pennsylvania,  by  George  Wolf,  Governor  of  the 

said  Commonwealth. 

It  having  pleased  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, in  the  course  of  his  just  and  wise  providence,  to 
Visit  our  beloved  country  with  a  desolating  pestilence, 
denominated  the  Spasmodic  or  Asiatic  Cholera,  and 
believing  that  mercy  is  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the 
Deity,  that  he  exhibits  his  strange  works  of  judgment, 
by  the  infliction  of  chastisements  upon  his  creatures, 
because  of  their  transgressions,  for  the  benign  purpose 
of  causing  them  to  turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways*  and 
to  flee  unto  llim,  as  to  their  sure  refuge,  and  rock  Of 
their  salvation. 

And  although  the  propriety  of  recommending  a  fast  | 
by  the  civil  authority  of  the  state,  is  doubted  by  some, 
and  altogether  denied  by  others:  Yet,  when  a  whole  I 
people  is  threatened  with  the  visitation  of  "  the  pesti- 1 
lence  that  walketh  in  darkness,"  bearing  death  and  de- 1 
struction  in  its  train,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all,  whether  [ 
occupying  civil  or  religious  stations,  to  arouse  their  fel- 1 
low  c.tizens  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  exhort  j 
them  as  one  man,  to  devote  themselves  in  humility  and  I 
godly  fear,  on  a  day  to  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  I 
to  the  service  of  the  God  of  nations,  and  to  unite  in  com- 
mon supplication  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  our  lives  are, 
that  he  would  graciously  avert  from  us  the  threatened 
calamity,  or  mitigate  its  desolating  severity. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  in  accordance  with  an 
intimation  of  an  earnest  desire,  on  the  part  of  a  respect- 
able number  of  the  reverend  clergy  of  different  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  other  devout  and  well  dispos- 
ed citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  that  the  executive  of 
this  state  would  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  same, 
the  observance  of  a  day  to  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, humiliation,  and  prayer,  I  do  therefore,  hereby 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  my  fellow  citizens  within 
this  commonwealth,  that  laying  aside  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, all  worldly  avocations.they  observe  Thuiisday,  the 
ninth  day  of  August  next,  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  imploring  the  God  of  Heaven  to  remit 
Unto  us  all  our  iniquities,  transgressions  and  s:ns;  depre- 
cating his  merited  displeasure,  supplicating  his  mercy; 
that  the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel  may  be  stayed; 
that  we  may  be  preserved  as  individuals,  and  as  a  peo- 
ple, from  the  desolating  scourge, — or  that  in  the  midst 
of  deserved  wrath,  he  would  be  pleased  to  remember 
our  frailty  and  his  unbounded  mercy — that  he  would, 
in  tender  compassion,  for  his  weak  and  erring  creatures, 
mitigate  the  inflictions  he  may  in  his  wisdom  see  fit  to 
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Monday,  July  23,  1832. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Patterson  presented 
the  annexed  communication,  from  the  citizens  of 
Upper  Delaware  Ward,  wliich  was  referred  to  the 
Sanitary  committee. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  citw 
zens  of  Upper  Delaware  Ward,  to  represent  to  the 
proper  authorities,  the  situation  of  that  part  of  the  said 
ward,  laying  eastward  of  Front  street,  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  every  house  in  the  block  from  Vine 
to  Sassafras  street,  and  between  Front  and  Water 
streets,  has  been  visited  and  examined,  and  an  enume- 
ration of  the  number  of  families  and  individuals  compos- 
ing them,  occupying  the  said  houses,  has  been  made; 
the  result  of  this  investigation,  shows  that  the  whole 
number  of  tenements  is  sixty-four,  families  ninety-two, 
total  inhabitants,  four  hundred  and  seventy-three.  Of 
these,  there  are  thirty  tenements,  containing  fifty-five 
families,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  individuals, 
that  have  not  the  accommodation  of  a  privy  for  their 
use;  they  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  vessels  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  the  contents  of  which  are  dai'y 
thrown  into  the  neighboring  docks,  or  into  the  streets. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  buildings  in  this  block, 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions)  occupy  the  whole  ground 
belonging-  to  the  premises;  the  privies  are  situated 
either  in  the  cellars,  or  in  the  vau  ts  under  the  streets; 
of  the  thirty  tenements  above  mentioned,  there  are  four 
with  three.two  with  four,and  two  with  six  families  in  each. 

These  facts  are  detailed  in  the  hope  that  Councils 
will  take  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  render 
the  buildings  in  question  less  liable  to  a  visitation  of  pes- 
tilence. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Upper  Delaware  Ward. 

Thomas  Taylor,  Wm.  Rush, 

Daniel Babr,  Powell  Stackhous% 

Samuel  J.  Robeins,  Jno.  Pirkin. 

Philadelphia,  July  23d,  1832. 

GC/"  From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  each  house 
averages  between  seven  and  •-■ight  persons,  and  that 
each  family  contains  5.14  individuals;  altogether  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  persons,  wliich  divided  into 
the  dimensions  of  the  block,  will  give  only  fifty-eight 
square  feet  to  each  inhabitant.  In  the  table  on  the 
denseness  of  population,  which  we  published  in  Vol. 
8,  page  67,  and  to  which  we  refer,  the  average  dense- 
ness of  Upper  Delaware  Ward,  was  318  square  feet  to 
each  person,  making  no  allowance  for  vacant  lots  or 
squares,  or  two  hundred  and  sixteen  to  each,  including 
Rittenhouse  Square.  This  Ward  stands  No.  4,  as  to 
populousness.— Ed.  Reg. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

To  a  course  of  Anatoqiy,  in  the  University  of  Pennsyh 
nia,  by  William  E.  Horner,  M.  D.  Professor  of 
■Anatomy;  delivered  November  7th,  1831,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Medical  Class. 
Gentlemen, — Called  unexpectedly  to  the  entire  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  a  most  important  department  of 
medical  education  in  this  school,  and  so  immediately  on 
the  footsteps  of  an  illustrious  predecessor,  whose  course 
has  been  marked  by  a  well-earned,  singular,  and  unri- 
valled public  approbation,  and  whose  reputation  has 
added  lustre  to  the  annals  of  his  country,  I  am  sensible 
of  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  my  position, 
and  consequently,  of  the  necessity  of  a  diligent  and  anx- 
ious application  to  its  engagements.  Though  familiar- 
ized to  them  by  fifteen  years  or  more  of  labor,  yet  when 
my  mind  reverts  to  the  names  of  Shippen,  Wistar,  Dor- 
sey,  Physick,  professors  of  the  same  branch,  and  men 
whose  understandings  and  talents  have  had  extraordina- 
ry natural  endowments;  the  recollection,  however  well 
it  may  be  suited  to  excite  my  emulation,  becomes  also 
a  cause  of  no  small  solicitude.  Highly  gratified  as  they 
all  have  been,  and  felicitous  in  the  application  of  their 
knowledge  to  public  instruction,  they  have  left  exam- 
ples which  all  may  honourably  endeavor  to  imitate,  but 
only  a  few  can  hope  to  rival. 

In  reflecting  on  the  train  of  events  which  has  brought 
me  to  this  responsible  station,  and  in  comparing  the 
humble  beginning  of  the  chair  of  anatomy,  with  its  pre- 
sent noble  accommodations,  and  abundant  resources  of 
preparations  and  of  subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that 
it  would  be  entertaining  and  instructive  to  us  all,  to  in- 
quire into  the  steps  by  which  it  has  reached  its  actual 
eminence.  To  commemorate  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  laid  the  foundation  of,  and  preceded  us  in  an  use- 
ful and  successful  enterprise,  is  both  a  debt  of  gratitude 


have  had  such  prodigious  and  unexpected  results  al- 
ready, that  no  one  pretends  now  to  foretel  their  limits. 
With  these  preliminaries,  I  proceed  to  the  proposed 
discussion. 

The  foundation  of  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  this  school, 
was  laid  in  the  year  1762,  by  Dr.  William  Shippen,  who 
then  delivered  a  private  course  on  anatomy,  to  a  class 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  students.  These  lectures  were  con- 
tinued for  three  years,  when,  in  1765,  Dr.  John  Mor- 
gan, having  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  a  plan  for  a  medical  school,  was  appointed 
forthwith,professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Shippen  got  an  appointment  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  as  Professor  of  anatomy,surgery,and  midwife- 
ry, and  then  lectured  regularly  every  year,  till  his  duties 
were  interrupted  in  1775,  by  the  troubles  of  our  revolu- 
tionary war.  At  this  time  his  class  was  from  thirty  to 
forty.  In  1778,  he  resumed  his  lectures,  since  which 
the  course  on  anatomy  has  been  annually  delivered. 

To  appreciate  the  merit  of  this  incipient  enterprise 
of  Dr.  Shippen,  and  of  its  success,  we  must  remember 
how  scanty  and  scattered  was  the  population  of  the  Bri- 
tish provinces  of  North  America,  how  little  intercourse 
the  latter  had  with  each  other,  and  how  few  alliances' 
with  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  also  to  re- 
member the  filial  and  hereditary  veneration  with  which 
all  looked  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  supposed  impossi- 
bility of  so  elevated  a  science  as  medicine,  being  taught 
here,  in  a  rude  and  infant  condition  of  society,  with  any 
degree  of  justness  and  efficiency.  To  these  difficulties 
may  be  added  the  inveterate  hostility  with  which  all 
unimproved  communities,  view  the  cultivation  of  anato- 
my by  dissection.  It  is  not  our  business  at  present,  to  in- 
quire whether  this  sentiment  has  a  rational  or  a  supersti- 
tious foundation,  the  fact  equally  remains  in  history,  that 
mankind  in  all  ages,  have  felt  it  a  sacrilege,  to  violate  in 
this  way,  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  their  penal  en- 


to  them,  and  a  valuable  lesson  to  others,  and  is  perhaps  j  actments  have  frequently  placed  it  on  a  footing  with  the 
at  no  time,  more  salutary  than  when  on  the  eve  of  a  |  most  atrocious  crimes.  Such  then  was  the  situation  of 
similar  career  ourselves,  we  desire  to  be  regulated  by  Dr.  Shippen,  in  1762,  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
those  principles  and  motives  of  action,  which  have  been  |  strongly  against  his  vocation,  and  laws  equally  discour- 
so  fruitful  in  good  results.  Almost  every  incident  con-  j  aging,  which,  by  their  severe  application,  might  at  any 
nected  with  them  has  an  historical  interest,  under  such  time"  compromit  his  liberty  and  property.  The  per- 
considerations — we  were  pleased  to  learn  the  manner  of  sons  of  the  present  day  can  only  f"rm  a  vei'.V  inadequate 
their  education — the  degree  of  aptitude  which  in  early  j  conception  of  the  difficulties  jrnich  surrounded  him,  but 
life,  they  may  have  exhibited  for  the  subject  of  their  j  happily  the  man  was  saipd  to  a  task,  than  which  few 
subsequent  renown;  the  actual  phase  or  condition  of  things,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  Dr.  Wistar, 
society  at  the  time,  whether  it  was  ripe  for  the  reception  !  *•  require  more  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  grcat- 
of  an  improved  state  of  things;  and  the  moral  and  physi- j  er  powers  of  accommodation  to  the  feelings  of  the 
cal   difficulties  of  the  enterprise.     A  judgment  upon  !  heart." 

events,  modified  by  these  circumstances,  is  the  philoso-  j  Dr.  Shippen  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  nature, 
phy  of  history,  the  scale  by  which  we  may  appreciate  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  immense  edifice  of  medi- 
justly,  great  men,  and  great  enterprises,  and  attribute  :  cine,  which  has  since  been  erected  in  this  country, 
an  exact  degree  of  credit  to  each.  From  the  incessant,  j  Aged  twenty-six,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  uncommonly 
ly  progressive  state  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  ge-  |  perfect  in  his  form,  and  engaging  in  his  aspect;  his  man- 
neral  improvement  which  is  evidently  occurring  in  the  j  ners  were  those  of  a  finished  gentleman;  his  enuncation 
condition  of  society,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  human  ]  was  fine;  his  temper  invariably  sprightly  and  good; 
mind,  justice  requires  that  the  merit  of  each  ag-e  should  j  could  neither  be  excited  by  rancour,  nor  rendered  sul- 
be  estimated  by  its  opportunities.  The  ball  of  Eolus  of  |  len  and  morose  by  opposition.  Dr.  Wistar's  account 
the  ancients,  and  Papin's  digester,  arc  each  deserving  ;  of  him,  states,  that  "  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  he 
of  our  recollection,  from  being  the  early  links  in  these-  I  was  perfectly  at  ease  with  the  most  stately — he  could 
ries  of  experiments  which  finally  led  Watt  to  the  con-  j  converse  with  the  most  ignorant,  so  as  to'make  them 
struction  of  the  steam-engine,  and  Fulton,  to  the  appli-  easy,  but  without  affecting  ignorance  himself— and  he 
cation  of  the  latter  to  navigation;  conceptions  which  could  mix  with  the  lowest  orders  in  society,  without  im^ 
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posing  a  painful  restraint  upon  them,  while  he  preserv- 
ed the  manners  of  a  well-bred  gentleman.  He  was  also 
particularly  agreeable  to  young  people."*  Besides  these 
personal  accomplishments,  Dr.  Shippen  had  a  hereditary 
claim  on  the  acquaintance  and  good  will  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city.  His  great-grandfather,  Edward  Ship- 
pen, in  consequence  of  a  very  pressing  invitation  from  the 
first  governor,  Penn,  had  left  Boston,  the  original  place 
of  his  abode,  after  sailing  from  England,  and  had  associ- 
ated his  fortunes  with  the  infantcolony  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  services  had  been  most  conspicuous  and  useful,  for 
he  had  filled  successively,  almost  all  the  important  offi- 
ces of  government,  and  had  contributed  greatly,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  city.  Dr.  Shippen's  father  had 
also  been  favourably  known  to  the  inhabitants,  as  a  prac- 
titianer  of  medicine. 

To  the  personal  advantages  stated,  and  those  of  ex- 
tensive hereditary  friendships,  and  family  alliance,  Dr. 
Shippen  added  foreign  study;  at  that  day  all  important 
in  public  estimation,  from  the  want  of  opportunities  of 
instruction  here.  While  in  London,  he  lived  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  and 
followed  the  lectures  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  on  anato- 
my  and  midwifery.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  great 
intimacy  with  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  Dr.  Fothergill.  To 
the  incentive  of  such  illustrious  associations,  we  may  at- 
tribute much  of  the  energy  and  determination,  which 
marked  his  subsequent  career. 

Dr.  Shippen  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  Europe,  in 
the  spring  of  1762,  having  completed  his  studies,  and 
gained  from  his  preceptors,  the  reputation  of  great  na- 
l  tural  talents.     Secure  in  such  points,  as  depended  on 

himself,  he  gave  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  pub- 
lic introductory  to  his  first  course  of  lectures.  This  was 
delivered  in  the  State  House,  in  presence  of  many  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens.  He  subsequently  con- 
ducted his  dissections  in  a  small  house  on  the  back  of 
-  the  lot  where  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  now  stands,  and 
twelve  students  attended  his  course.  Such,  gentlemen, 
was  the  commencement,  seventy  years  ago,  of  what  we 
*  now  see  in  a  numerous  assemblage  of  students  from  all 
parts  of  this  country,  and  in  accommodations  for  medi- 
cal instruction  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  kind. 
On  Dr.  Shippen's  departure  from  London,  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill, the  great  physician  of  that  metropolis,  who  had 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  infant  institutions  of  Phila- 
L  delphia,  manifested  his  regard  in  a  substantial  way,  by 

presenting  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  two  hundred 
guineas,  and  also  a  large  collection  of  crayon  drawings 
on  anatomy  and  midwifery,  supposed  to  have  cost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  more.  These  drawings  were 
executed  by  Rimsdyke,  a  distinguished  artist  of  London, 
from  dissections  made  by  Jentry,  an  anatomist,  and 
were  occasionally  superintended  by  Dr.  William  Hun- 
ter, in  their  progi°ss.  They  now,  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  managers  of  the  Hospital,  make  a  part  of  our 
Anatomical  Museum.  »r.  Shippen  was  the  bearer  of 
the  letter  announcing  this  donation  to  the  Hospital,  and 
in  it  his  proficiency  and  promise  as  an  anatomist,  were 
delicately  alluded  to,  with  the  vfesw  of  expressing  the 
inclination  of  the  donor,  that  they  should  be  used  by  him 
in  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  which  Dr.  Shippen  meditat- 
ed. With  this  stock  on  hand,  assisted  by  such  partial 
dissections,  as  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  people  per- 
mitted him  to  perform,  he  conducted  the  first  "course. 

Having  thus  started,  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that 
the  lectures  proceeded  without  occasional  interruptions 
from  popular  indignation;  for  the  city  being  small,  al- 
most every  one  knew  what  was  going  on  in  it.  The 
house  was" frequently  stoned,  and  the  windows  broken; 
and  on  one  occasion,  Dr.  Shippen's  life  was  put  into  im- 
minent danger.  While  engaged  within,  the  populace 
assembled  tumultously  around  the  house.  His  carriage 
fortunately  was  at  the  door,  and  the  people  supposing 
that  he  was  in  it,  made  their  first  attack  there.     The 


1  Eulogium  on  William  Shippen. 


windows  of  the  Carriage  being  up, they  were  speedily 
demolished  with  stones,  and  a  musket  ball  was  shot 
through  the  body  of  the  carriage;  the  coachman  appli- 
ed the  whip  to  his  horses,  and  only  saved  himself  and 
his  vehicle,  by  a  rapid  retreat  under  a  shower  of  mis- 
siles. The  Doctor  hearing  the  uproar,  ascertained  its 
cause,  and  extricated  himself  through  a  private  alley. 

As  a  public  lecturer,  Dr.  Shippen  was  unrivalled  in 
this  country,  in  the  days  of  his  strength.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  at  a  public  commencement  in  Princeton,  his 
natural  talents  in  elocution,  produced  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  the  celebrated"  preacher  Whitfield,  that  he 
complimented  him  publicly,  in  declaring  that  he  had 
never  heard  better  speaking;  and  subsequently,  Whit- 
field urged  it  on  him,  to  devote  himself  to  the  pulpit. 

When  this  talent  became  disciplined  and  matured  by 
age  and  experience,  the  testimony  of  his  pupils  who 
went  abroad,  concurred  in  assigning  to  him,  an  equal 
rank  with  the  most  distinguished  lecturers  in  Europe, 
and  in  affirming,  that  there  were  very  few  who  deserv- 
ed a  comparison  with  him.  From  information  commu- 
nicated, (for  I  never  saw  him,)  his  manner  of  lecturing 
was  a  mixture  of  strong  and  elevated  powers  of  oratory, 
with  pleasantries  always  exhilarating,and  never  offensive . 
He  abounded  in  delicate  irony,  which  was  so  blended 
with  good  humour,  that  it  obtained  unlimited  power 
over  his  class,  whereby  he  was  able  to  censure  pointed- 
ly, and  stigmatize  an  irregularity,  without  wounding 
the  feelings  of  the  author  of  it.  Many  anecdotes  are 
still  current  of  his  happy  tact  in  this  way. 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  opportunities  for  dissection  at  this  period,  were 
too  limited  to  permit  either  professor  or  pupil  to  pene- 
trate into  the  minutix  of  anatomy:  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  three  branches  in  the  same  individual,  to  wit, 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  as  stated,  was  un- 
favourable to  the  full  exercise  of  talents  for  either.  Also 
the  public  mind,  continually  in  an  inflammable  state,cre- 
ated  doubt,  whetlfer  the  teaching  of  anatomy  could  be 
continued;  hence  the  actual  accommodations  for  de- 
monstrating and  dissecting  were  very  insufficient,  and 
the  students  themselves  had  to  perform  the  part  of  re- 
surrectionists. Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised,  if  no  memorial  of  the  anatomy  of  these 
days,  in  the  form  of  preparations,  be  in  existence,  and 
if  no  foundation  were  laid  of  the  Anatomical  Museum  as 
it  now  stands. 

In  the  year  1792,  Dr.  Wistar  became  the  associate  of 
Dr.  Shippen,  after  the  latter  had  stood  alone  for  thirty 
years,  in  his  efforts  to  create  a  permanent  anatomical 
interest.  This  union  grew  out  of  the  existence  from 
1789  to  1792,  of  two  medical  schools;  the  most  recent 
of  which  had  its  origin,  from  feelings  generated  by  the 
revolutionary  war.  One  of  these  schools,  and  the  old- 
est, belonged  to  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
other,  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Shippen  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  both.  In  the 
year  1789,  Dr.  Wistar  had  been  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  college;  but  before  accepting,  he  hesi- 
tated much.lest  by  his  acquiescence, the  consolidation  of 
the  two  institutions,  which  he  had  much  at  heart, 
should  be  delayed  or  prevented.  During  his  deliberations 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  could  be  much  more  efficient 
as  a  professor  in  procuring  this  union,  than  as  a  private 
individual:  he  therefore  accepted  the  place  of  chemist, 
and  in  three  years  afterwards,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  wishes  realized,  and  of  reflecting  that  him  ■ 
self  had  contributed  largely,  by  his  moderation  and 
Rood  management,  to  an  arrangement  which  has  since 
been  so  successful,  in  developing  the  character  and  use- 
fulness of  the  present  institution. 

Dr.  Wistar,  when  quite  a  boy,  had  his  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  medicine,  awakened  by  the  battle  of  Ger- 
rnantown.  Restrained  by  his  religious  principles,*  from 
joining  his  countrymen  in  the  sanguinary  defence  of 


*  He  was  born  and  educated  in  the  Society  of  Frienda. 
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their  rights,  every  fibre  in  his  body  then,  as  in  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  his  life,  vibrated  to  the  calls  of 
patriotism.  He  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  in 
contributing  his  inexperienced  attention  to  the  wound- 
ed soldier,  was  so  much  struck  kwith  the  happy  ef- 
fects of  the  healing  art,  that  from  this  moment,  he  de- 
termined to  study  medicine.  As  a  student,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  zeal,  his  assiduity,  and  the  prompti- 
tude and  extent  of  his  information.  He  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  in  1782,  in  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  his  examination,  was  subjected  to  a  test 
of  some  difficulty.  At  that  time,  the  rival  doctrines  of 
spasm  and  of  lentor,  promulgated  by  the  celebrated 
Cullen  and  Boerhaave,  were  set  in  array  against  each 
other,  by  the  members  of  the  same  faculty.  As  they 
each  required  explanations  according  to  their  own  con- 
ceptions of  what  was  right,  our  candidate  had  to  vary  in 
his  answers,  so  as  to  suit  the  theory  of  the  interrogator. 
This  delicate  task  he  executed  with  so  much  address 
and  good  sense,  as  to  excite  the  strongest  admiration  on 
the  part  of  the  spectators.  For  in  those  days,  gen- 
tlemen, the  examinations  were  in  public.  From  his  own 
country,  Dr.  Wistar  repaired  to  Great  Britain.  In  Ed- 
inburg,  then  the  chief  resort  of  Americans,  he  became 
highly  distinguished  for  the  same  qualities  which  he  had 
manifested  at  home.  The  associate  of  Sir  James  M'ln- 
tosh,  who  has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  British  senate — of  Mr.  Emmet,  since  then 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  eminent  members  of  the 
New  York  bar — of  Dr.  Jeffray,  now  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Wistar  wielded 
with  great  power,  the  gauntlet  of  debate,  and  obtained 
for  himself  the  high  honor  among  such  competitors,  of 
being  made,  for  two  successive  years,  President  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburg.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  he  seems  to  have  attracted  the  mark- 
ed attention  of  Dr.  Cullen,  for  having  presented  certain 
written  queries  to  Dr.  C,  on  some  medical  subject  con- 
nected with  his  theory;  Dr.  C.  wrote  a  very  polite  note 
answering  them,  but  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
was  not  his  habit  to  do  such  things,  for  if  he  should 
adopt  it  as  a  practice,  it  would  subject  him  to  endless 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  in  answering  the  letters  of 
persons  who  cared  but  little  for  his  opinions,  but  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Wistar,  it  would  always  give  him  pleasure 
to  solve  his  doubts,  and  to  add  to  his  information. 

Dr.  Wistar  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Edin- 
burg, in  1786,  having  written  a  Thesis,  entitled  De 
Animo  Demisso.  The  chief  objects  of  his  studies  were 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  chemistry.  As  a  student  there, 
he  left  a  name  which  was  most  affectionately  and  re- 
spectfully remembered  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  Americans  who  succeed- 
ed him. 

Nature  had  not  granted  to  Dr.  W.  that  graceful  and 
commanding  exterior,  which  she  had  lavished  on  Dr. 
Shippen.  His  countenance,  though  not  handsome,  was 
benignant  in  the  extreme;  even  strangers  were  struck 
with  this.  Many  of  his  students  remember  the  courte- 
ous and  sprightly  smile,  with  which  he  entered  and  de- 
parted from  his  lecture  room.  Extreme  suavity  of  de- 
portment on  every  occasion  of  life,  was  his  predominant 
mode  of  conduct.  As  a  teacher,  he  allured,  by  his  gen- 
tleness and  affability,  his  students  to  flock  around  him 
on  every  occasion,  and  to  ask  him  such  questions  as 
their  want  of  information,  or  misapprehension  suggest- 
ed. He  was  always  on  the  alert  to  save  them  in  sick- 
ness, and  to  procure  for  them  such  places  of  profit  and 
trust,  as  his  personal  influence  could  control;  but  inva- 
riably, I  believe,  on  such  occasions,  with  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  his  knowledge  of  then*  characters,  and 
to  their  qualifications.  This  principle  of  impartial,  but 
merciful  justice,  always  guided  him  in  his  decisions  on 
the  claims  of  candidates  for  medical  degrees.  Willing 
to  attribute  every  deficiency  to  embarrassment,  he  only 
became  convinced  that  it  was  ignorance,  when  every  pro- 
per mode  of  inquiry  repeatedly  and  leisurely  tried,  prov- 


ed the  incapacity  of  the  candidate.  In  such  cases,  his  de- 
cisions were  inflexible;  as  a  conscientious  man  having 
a  public  trust  of  first  rate  importance,  he  never  consent- 
ed for  any  one  to  take  a  recognized  appointment  in  the 
profession,  with  a  smaller  share  of  knowledge  than 
what  he  conceived  necessary  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. From  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  on  many  such  occasions,  he  felt  more  for  the  candi- 
date, than  the  candidate  felt  for  himself.  His  justice 
was  evidently  so  impartial,  and  his  goodness  so  conspic- 
uous, that  I  have  never  heard  the  slightest  breath  of 
censure  cast  upon  his  proceedings,  either  by  the  fortu- 
nate or  the  unfortunate;  on  the  contrary,their  admiration 
of  him  had  received  a  new  impulse.  In  his  social  inter- 
course, he  possessed  unusual  tact  in  communicating 
pleasure.  Though  gifted  with  unusual  strength  and 
cultivation  of  intellect,  ar.d  possessing  varied  and  im- 
mense resources  of  conversation,  he,  on  every  occasion,  . 
seemed  more  desirous  to  hear,  than  to  be  heard.  From 
this  turn  of  mind,  his  conversation  abounded  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  in  questions;  he  culled  information  in 
that  way  from  every  source,  and  where  he  found  a  de- 
ficiency, he  irnparted  abundantly  ol  his  own  stock. 
Many  young  men,  on  first  obtaining  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  were  struck  with  his  peculiarity — he  in- 
quired concerning  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  natu- 
ral productions,  the  manners  of  the  section  of  country 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  listened  with  patient  and 
obvious  satisfaction  to  their  answers.  These  interroga- 
tions not  being  expected,  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  was  not  always  prepared  to  answer 
them  correctly.  But  if,  through  a  desire  of  displaying 
more  information  than  he  actually  possessed,  the  unfor- 
tunate individual  answered  like  one  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  another  well-timed  and  per- 
tinent question,  hinted  to  him  that  it  was  better  for  him 
to  confess  ignorance,  than  to  speak  erroneously,  for  he 
was  talking  to  one  already  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  conversation.  All  this  was  done  with  so  much  deli- 
cacy, that  pleasure  instead  of  pain  was  excited,  and  I 
am  sure,  from  my  own  feelings,  on  returning  home  from 
such  a  discipline,  that  many  persons  must  have  resolv- 
ed forthwith,  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
objects  so  readily  learned,  and  which,  till  then,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  them,  could  become  such  interesting- 
subjects  of  inquiry,  and  of  conversation.  This  happy 
tact  made  Dr.  Wistar  the  charm  of  every  circle.  Un- 
bounded, in  his  hospitality,  and  fascinating  in  his  man- 
ners, his  house  was  the  weekly  resort  of  literary  men  of 
every  description,  both  citizens  and  strangers:  his  com- 
pany was  courted  equally  by  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
gay  and  the  sedate.  It  was  very  justly  said  of  him,  "if 
he  addressed  a  promiscuous  circle,  he  spoke  like  a 
man  of  the  world,  carefully  avoiding  every  thing  pro- 
fessional, iechnical,  or  in  any  way  insulated;  if  an  indi- 
vidual, he  so  suited  his  remarks  to  his  taste  and  capaci- 
ties, as  to  entice  him  into  discourse,  and  draw  from  him 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed."* 

So  deeply  had  his  philanthrophy  affected  his  gene- 
ral deportment,  that  persons  but  just  acquainted  with 
him,  were  as  fully  persuaded  of  his  disposition  as  those 
who  had  known  him  for  years.  In  the  sick  room  he 
was  the  ministering  angel,  compassionate,  unwearied, 
prompt,  and  deeply-skilled;  in  bad  cases  never  aban- 
doning his  patients,  or  ceasing  to  apply  the  resources 
of  the  art  till  life  was  extinct.  In  those  terrible  and 
unexpected  accidents  which  sometimes  come  with  over- 
whelming suddenness  upon  the  practitioner  of  surgery, 
when  even  the  stoutest  and  most  collected  hearts  are 
paralyzed,  Dr.  Wistar,  though  on  common  occasions 
the  most  sensitive  of  mankind,  found  here  all  his  facul- 
ties at  their  post.  Whatever  ingenuity  could  devise, 
and  skill  combine,  was  rapidly  executed.  He  was  not 
one  who  in  witnessing  the  immensity  of  a  calamity,  for- 


*  Eulogium   on  Casper    Wistar,    by    Charles    Cald 
well,  M.  D. 
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got  the  means  by  which  it  could  be  repaired  or  avert-  j  sense  of  the  injustice  if  retained  in  his  memory,  to  the 


ed.  In  extending1  the  benefits  of  his  skill,  the  pecuni- 
ary, recompense  for  it  was  the  last  of  his  thoughts. 
He  practised  therefore  on  the  most  disinterested  prin- 
ciples, and  being  possessed  of  a  good  fortune  with  a 
lucrative  professorship,  his  charges  were  proverbially 
moderate,  and  such  as  they  were,  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. In  this,  however,  he  did  a  disservice  to  the  pro- 
fession, which  I  am  sure  he  never  intended.  Inconsid- 
erable charges  from  a  man  of  his  reputation  and  extent 
of  business,  in  forming  a  sort  of  rule  in  the  profession, 
of  course  affected  deeply  such  as  were  only  beginning, 
and  such  as  had  not  the  other  resources  which  he  wield 


eyes  of  society  was  buried  in  oblivion.  But  if  in  his  own 
justification  it  became  necessary  to  expose  the  transac- 
tion, he  did  it  in  the  least  offensive  terms,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  express  regret  rather  than  resentment. 
Repeatedly  have  I  witnessed  this  trait  in  his  character. 
Dr.  Wistar  commenced  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  little  building  in 
Fifth  street,  opposite  the  State-house  yard.  It  is  now 
called  the  Health  Office.  The  increasing  celebrity  of 
the  school,  producing  a  corresponding  concourse  of 
students,  that  house  was  insufficient  to  contain  them. 
Accordingly,  about  the  year  1807,  a  building  was  erect- 


ed. Indeed,  society  itself  is  scarcely  benefited  by  such  edon  the  site  of  that  in  which  we  are  now  assembled 
a  proceeding,  for  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  most  j  In  the  winter  of  1808  the  class  met  in  it.  Dr.  Shippen, 
able  members  of  the  profession,  have,  for  the  most  whose  domestic  misfortunes  and  bodily  infirmities  had 
part,  received  the  first  impulse  from  the  stimulus  of  ne-  !  borne  heavily  upon  him  for  some  years,  had  retired  from 
cessity,  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  reward;  but  if  I  the  active  duties  of  the  chair.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
the  value  of  the  latter  be  diminished  much,  it  turns  the  !  delivered  the  introductory  lecture,  which  was  rendered 
minds  of  enterprising  men  from  the  pursuit,  and  ren-  more  than  usually  interesting  to  him  by  his  recollec- 
ders  those  who  are  already  in  it,  lukewarm;  under  tions  of  almost  half  a  century,  when  but  twelve  students 
which  circumstances  medicine  loses  much  of  its  skill  and  i  had  assembled  to  follow  his  course,  in  an  obscure  room 
respectability.  No  man,  however,  entertained  higher 
notions  of  the  value  of  professional  services  than  Dr, 
Wistar,  and  it  was  this  very  lofty  conception  of  them 
which  prevented  him  from  estimating  their  worth  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Scrupulous  and  conscientious  to  an  extreme  in  doing 
everything  for  a  patient  which  he  thought  could  be  of 
service,  it  is  admitted  that  no  other  physician  in  the  city 
encountered  the  same  proportionate  labour  that  he  did. 
His  efforts  went  much  beyond  those  of  a  simple  medi- 
cal attendant.  He  felt  the  deepest  personal  interest 
for  his  patient,  and  not  unfrequently  afterwards  his  mind 
was  filled  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of  friendship, 
founded  principally  on  the  benefits  which  it  had  been 
his  happiness  to  extend.     In   difficult  chronic  cases  he 

made  numerous  and  protracted  visits,  and  entered  into  I  respects  from  his  illustrious  predecessor,  his~elocution 
the  most  minute  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  J  was  equally  popular.  Able,  zealous,  accomplished, 
them .  It  was  on  such  occasions  that  the  solace  and  i  with  a  great  fund  of  solid  information,  with  manners 
sympathy  of  friendship  were  superadded  to  the  balm  I  universally  popular,  his  students  who  travelled  abroad 
of  the  healing  art,  and  that  impressions  of  devoted  af-  |  said  of  him,  as  had  been  said  of  Dr.  Shippen,  that  no 
fection  to  him  are  to  be  found  among  numbers  of  indi-  man  they  had  met  with  was  his  superior,  and  very  few 
viduals  yet  alive  in  Philadelphia,  who  upon  any  one  his  equals.  His  style  of  speaking  was  of  that  earnest 
touching  this  string  even  gently,  find  it  vibrate  to  the  '  and  fluent  kind,  which,  abounding  in  important  truths, 
inmost  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  in  the  crowd  of  j  without  restricting  itself  to  the  formal  rules  of  oratory, 
recollections  which  the  association  excites,  incapable  of  j  commanded  irresistibly  the  attention.  It  was  not  so 
utterance,  give  yent  to  them  in  a  flood  of  tears.  To  i  much  the  speaker  that  spoke  as  the  subject  which  he 
call  this  man  good,  is  only  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  was  discussing;  the  absorbing  interest  was  in  the  latter, 
human  language.  j      I  have  said  that  probably  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 

In  a  point  of  vast  importance  to  the  harmony  of  soci-  j  conducting  the  course  of  anatomy  in  the  early  years  of 
ety  and  to  the  efficacy  of  Christian  convictions,  I  con-  |  the  school,  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  ana- 
sider  him  to  have  been  a  perfect  model.  The  rule  j  tomical  museum.  Dr.  Wistar  soon  became  sensible  of 
"Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  j  this  deficiency,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  continued 
trespass  against  us,"  was  most  indelibly  and  productively  j  to  supply  it.  Many  years  ago,  he  had  made  a  very  fine 
imprinted  on  his  mind.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  i  and  numerous  collection  of  dried  preparations  of  the 
sensibility  to  be  compared  only  with  that  of  a  delicate,  '  arterial  and  venous  systems.  The  largest  in  our  cabi- 
youthful,  and  highly-refined  female,  it  is  not  to  be  ex-  I  net  belong  to  that  time.     A  considerable   number  of 


in  the  city.  Now  he  had  spacious  and  comparatively 
elegant  accommodations,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  union.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  this  effort  of  strength,  in  which  he  described  in 
glowing  terms  his  emotions,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers. This  circumstance  left  Dr.  Wistar  sole  profes- 
sor of  anatomy. 

The  talents  which  had  borne  him  up  to  this  period 
of  life,  were  now  applied  with  renewed  vigour.  De- 
termined on  discharging  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  no  pains,  no  expense,  were  spared.  Well  ex- 
perienced in  the  best  mode  of  instruction,  in  what  was 
most  useful  to  be  learned,  he  sustained  in  the  maturity 
of  his  reputation,  the  high  opinion  that  had  been  form- 
ed of  him.     As  a  teacher  <sf  anatomy,  differing  in  many 


pected  but  that  in  our  profession  he  received  some  rude 
shocks,  enough  so  indeed  to  stagger  a  mind  more 
coarsely  organized  than  his  own.  Incapable  of  injus- 
tice and  of  rancour  himself,  when  the  first  burst  of  in- 
dignation was  over,  which  he  owed  to  human  nature, 
then  came  the  sunshine  of  a  calm  and  undisturbed  con- 
science. Judging  other  men  by  himself,  he  trusted  that 
there  was  some  mistake,  that  it  had  not  been  intended, 
that  the  person  had  been  betrayed  into  extremities  by 
a  vehement  and  uncontrollable  disposition.  If,  howe- 
ver, a  perseverance  in  injury  proved  that  it  was  a  de- 
liberate and  unrepented  act  of  malice,  no  harsh  retort 
came  from  his  lips;  they  were  closed  forever  upon  the 
personal  demerits  of  the  individual,  while  he  did  ample 
justice  to  the  merits,  professional,  or  otherwise,  which 
the  person  may  have  possessed.  From  this  Christian 
charity,  even  many  of  his  most  intimate  friends  declare 
that  they  never  heard  him  depart,  nor  utter  an  unkind 
word  against  such  as  had  flagrantly  injured  him.     The 


corroded  preparations  in  wax  were  executed  about  the 
same  period.  About  the  year  1812,  a  friend  of  his 
travelling  in  Italy,  enabled  him  to  add  to  his  cabinet, 
from  the  school  of  Mascagni,  the  best  preparations  of 
the  superficial  lymphatics  which  I  have  any  where  met 
with,  not  excepting  the  most  approved  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  or  France,  and  I  am  assured  by 
gentlemen  who  have  travelled  lately  in  Italy,  that  they 
saw  none  there  superior,  if  so  good.  About  the  time 
of  their  arrival,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  branch  of  practical  anatomy  within  our  own 
walls  among  the  students  of  the  school,  and  from  it  has 
resulted  a  number  of  very  creditable  preparations.  The 
most  signal  effort,  however,  of  Dr.  Wistar  in  this  line, 
was  havinga  number  of  very  large  models  in  wood  ex- 
ecuted by  Rush,  with  the  view  of  giving  every  mem- 
ber of  his  class  an  equal  opportunity  of  learning.  They 
consist  in  representations  of  the  temporal  bone;  the 
labyrinth;  the    superior  maxillary  bone,  the  sphenoid, 
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bone,  the  brain,  and  some  other  structures.  A  very 
large  model  of  the  wrist  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
executed  was  suspended  by  his  death,  but  since  then  it 
has  been  finished  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Physick,  and 
deposited  in  the  museum.  A  very  valuable  collection 
of  diseased  bones  was  also  made  by  Dr.  Wistar. 

The  last  year  of  Dr.  Wistar's  mortal  career  was 
marked  by  an  unusual  concourse  of  students,  and  by  a 
series  of  lectures,  in  which  he  even  exceeded  his  for 
mer  reputation.  In  his  fifty-eighth  year,  animated  hy  a 
new  and  improved  lecture  room,  but  in  an  impaired 
state  of  health,  his  excessive  fondness  for  the  duties  of 
the  chair,  still  stimulated  him  to  advance  in  the  noble 
career.  In  this  zenith  of  popularity,  an^  of  public  con- 
fidence, in  January,  1818,  he  was  assailed  with  the  ma- 
lady destined  by  Providence  to  cl'-se  his  labours.  So 
long  as  reason  maintained  her  seat,  an  eye  witness  of 
his  anguish,  I  heard  him  say,  "SVell,  to-morrow  I  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  meet  my  class,"  and  even  when 
dark  delirium  threw  her  mantle  over  his  faculties,  his 
incoherent  ravings  were  addressed  to  the  same  subject, 
and  it  was  only  by  coercion  that  he  was  prevented  one 
day,  long  after  the  usual  hour  of  his  lecture  had  ex- 
pired, from  repaying  to  the  University.  His  death 
spread  consternation  and  sorrow  throughout  this  popu- 
lous city. 

The  rema'uing  part  of  this  course  went  on  heavily; 
the  death  ol  Dr.  Wistar  was  not  to  be  readily  forgotten, 
or  his  pla.e  to  be  easily  supplied.  The  distinguished 
talents  ol  Dr.  Dorsey,  his  years,  the  labour  he  was  able 
to  undergo,  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  for  this 
impoi  lant  trust.  Possessed  of  talents  of  unusual  ver- 
satilely and  strength,  he  was  qualified  by  nature  for  the 
inrenious  labor  of  the  mechanician;  for  the  sprightliness 
a>  id  wit  of  mixed  society;  for  the  acuteness  and  oratory  of 
polemic  discussions;  for  the  research  of  the  medical 
profession;  and  for  the  depth  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
In  the  subsequent  spring  he  was  accordingly  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy.  Arniable,  engaging,  and  accom- 
plished, the  good  destinies  of  our  country  seemed  to 
have  reserved  him  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Wistar.  At  the  opening  of  the  course  the  next  No- 
vember, he  gave  an  introductory,  which,  in  the  judgment 
and  brilliancy  of  its  composition,  and  in  the  effect  of  its 
delivery,  realized  fully  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  school,  and  of  his  friends.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  delivered  it,  when  the  hand  of  death  fixed  its  un- 
relenting grasp  upon  him,  and  hurried  him  out  of  ex- 
istence. Most  appropriately  may  we  say  of  him  in  the 
lines  of  the  inspired  bard — 

Sed  nox  atra  caput  tristi  circumvolat  umbra. 

*  *  *  *  Si  qua  fata  asperarumpas 

Tu  Marcellus  eris.     Manibusdate  lilia  plenis 

Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 

His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 

Munere* 

In  this  succession  of  disaster  after  disaster,  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  the  evils  which  now  began  to  hover 
around  the  chair  of  anatomy,  and  to  threaten  its  ex- 
istence as  a  distinguished  and  efficient  department  in 
our  school,  was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Physick  to  fill 
up  the  gap,  and  ;to  respond  to  the  public  hopes.  Al- 
ready advanced  in  life,  and  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of 
reputation,  possessing  amply  the  means  of  resting  qui- 
etly under  the  shade  of  his  own  laurels,  it  was  only  af- 
ter much  hesitation  that  he  consented  to  surrender  his 
own  convenience  to  the  good  of  the  institution,  with 
which  he  was  connected.  His  early  studies  had  been 
such  as  to  qualify  him  eminently  for  the  task.  A  fa- 
vourite pupil  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  having 
naturally  very  much  the  same  character  of  mind,  his 
predilection  for  anatomy  and  surgery  had  been  fasten- 
ed on  him,  and  ripened  into  enthusiasm,  by  living  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  that  great  man,  and  observing 

•  Virgil.  JEneid.  Lib.  7—882. 


his  most  trifling  actions.  Mr.  Hunter  was  so  struck  with 
the  talents  and  devotion  of  Dr.  Physick,  that  when  the 
period  of  his  study  was  coming  to  a  close,  he  knew  not 
how  to  part  with  him,  and  made  offers,  which,  if  they 
had  been  accepted  by  Dr.  Physick,  would  have  given  to 
London  its  first  surgeon,  and  deprived  our  country  for* 
evei  of  the  just  pride  she  has  in  calling  him  herownson, 
and  in  having  fostered  his  talents.  That  Dr.  Physick 
was  no  ordinary  student  in  Mr.  Hunter's  room,  I  am 
satisfied;  when  I  was  in  Londom,  in  1821,  Sir  Everard 
Home  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  exalted  terms  of  his 
merit;  Sir  Astley  Cooper  well  recollected  his  appear- 
ance and  deportment  while  they  were  fellow  students; 
the  Hunterian  Museum  still  retained  the  specimens  of 
his  success  and  neatness  as  a  practical  anatomist;  the 
conservator  of  the  collection,  Mr.  Clift,  bore  testimony 
to  the  magnitude  of  reputation  which  he  had  acquired. 
These,  gentlemen,  were  the  recollections  of  thirty 
years.  But  the  present  value  of  his  name  I  felt  most 
advantageously,  in  the  facility  with  which  it  opened  to 
me,  the  most  distinguished  professional  circles  of  the 
British  metropolis. 

As  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  P.  pur- 
sued his  studies,  I  may  mention  an  anecdote.  He  en- 
tered as  a  student  in  this  city  with  the  late  Dr.  Kuhn, 
who,  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  Cullen,  from  having 
been  educated  at  Edinburgh,  believed  that  the  First 
Lines  of  Cullen  contained  all  the  essential  principles  of 
the  healing  art.  This  opinion  Dr.  Kuhn  inculcated  on 
his  students,  Dr.  P.  taking  for  granted  that  it  was  cor- 
rect, thought  that  as  a  medical  student  he  could  not  do 
better  than  commit  these  First  Lines  to  memory.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  and  fully  accomplished  the 
task,  so  that  he  could  submit  to  an  examination  from 
any  part  of  the  book  and  repeat  pages  of  it  by  heart. 
Mr.  John  Hunter  as  a  surgeon  and  a  very  close  investi- 
gator into  morbid  anatomy,  held  many  of  Dr.  Cullen's 
opinions  very  cheaply,  so  that  when  Dr.  P.  got  to  Lon- 
don, he  had  to  unlearn  many  things  which  it  had  given 
him  so  much  trouble  to  learn  in  this  country  but  even  now 
physicians  who  consult  with  him  in  difficult  and  obscure 
cases  of  sickness,  find  his  memory  teeming  with  defi- 
nitions, from  this  ancient  recollection  of  Cullen. 

At  the  death  of  Dr.  Wistar,  his  widow,  by  a  noble 
act  of  munificence,  at  her  own  expense  gave  the  ana- 
tomical collection  of  her  husband  to  the  University. 
With  this  foundation  laid,  and  incentive  to  exertion,  it 
has  been  my  unceasing  care  to  extend  and  to  improve  it, 
and  this  desire  has  been  only  strengthened  and  render- 
ed still  more  active,  by  the  fine  accommodations  of  this 
building  erected  two  years  ago.  A  new  and  numerous 
class  of  wet  preparations  forming  now  the  body  of  the 
Museum,  has  been  made,  and  include  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  interesting  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  of 
minute  structure.  The  variety  of  preparations  illustra- 
ting almost  every  topic  of  a  course  of  anatomy,  is  in 
fact  so  extensive,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  introduce  them  all  by  demonstration;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  in  value  and  utility  the  Muse- 
um collectively  yields  to  none  of  the  same  size  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  much  superior  in  extent 
to  any  in  this  country. 

I  have  now  finished  the  subject,  on  which  I  proposed 
to  address  you;  if  it  has  failed  to  interest,  and  to  re- 
ward you  for  the  time  consumed  in  its  discussion,  I  trust 
that  you  will  consider  it  the  fault  of  the  speaker;  under 
more  able  management  it  could  not  fail  to  be  rich  in  the 
bcst_  lessons  of  instruction  for  young  men,  who  are 
about  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  medicine.  In 
whatever  manner  this  topic  may  have  been  treated,  the 
reflections  on  it  have  afforded  me  no  small  pleasure. 
Connected  by  strong  ties  of  friendship  and  esteem  to 
two  of  the  gentlemen,  who  arc  now  departed,  connect- 
ed by  still  stronger  to  him  who  is  left,  and  who,  I  sin- 
cerely, hope,  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a 
distinguished  and  useful  life;  I  have  traced  their  pro- 
gress and  their  full  blown  character,  as  well  for  my  own 
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instruction  as  for  yours.  In  this  sketch  has  been  exhib- 
ited the  mirror  of  professional  history,  by  which  every 
spectator  may  be  taught  what  he  ought  to  attempt.  By 
it,  every  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  practice  of  the  same  virtues,  will  procure 
for  him  a  suitable  reward;  and  that  the  desponding  cry 
of  there  being  already  too  many  persons  in  the  pro- 
fession, should  be  uttered  only  by  him  who  has  not  the 
resolution  to  ascend  its  acclivities.  The  position  is  sure, 
that  industry  as  a  student,  zeal,  fidelity,  upright,  and 
honourable  conduct  as  a  practitioner,  will  bring  to  every 
man  of  you,  as  he  advances  in  life,  a  recompense  much 
beyond  what  he  now  ventures  to  anticipate. 
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Continued  from  page  64. 
CATALOGUE 

Of  the  successive  Officers  of  the  Institution  from  its 
origin,  as  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Indigent  Boys,"  to  the  period  of  its  Incor- 
poration under  the  title  of  "The.  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools," 
September  8th,  1801,  and  from  that  time  to  the  year 
1831. 

Note.  The  names  of  the  present  Officers  are  printed 
in  Small  Capitals. 

PRESIDENT. 

Joseph  Bennett  Eves,  chosen  December  18,  1799. 
Joseph  Briggs,  do       October  28,  1800. 

Joseph  Bennett  Eves,     do       August  7,  1801. 
Thomas  Bradford,  Jr.      do       January  2,  1810. 
Jonathan  Fell,  do       January  5,  1819. 

Philip  Garrett,  do      January  5, 183Q. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Hudson  Stockton,       chosen  October  28, 1800. 

Joseph  Briggs,  do  August  7,  1801. 

Thomas  Bradford,  Jr.     do  September  12,    1801. 

Joseph  R.  Kammerer,    do  January  2,  1810. 

Jonathan  Fell,  do  January  5, 1813. 

Philip  Garrett,  do  January  5,  1819. 

Paul  Reck,  Jr.  do  January  5,  1830. 

TREASURER. 

Joseph  Briggs,  chosen    December  18,  1799. 

Joseph  Parry,  do       October  28, 1800. 

Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  do       December  13, 1800. 

Benjamin  Williams,  do       June  8,  1801. 

Samuel  J.  Robbins,  do       November  1,  1822. 

Richard  Price,  do       January  7,  1823. 

George  Peterson,  do      January  5,  1830. 


SECRETARY. 

William  Nekervis,       chosen    December 


Joseph  R.  Kammerer, 
Stephen  North, 
Samuel  J.  Robbins, 
Charles  Biddle,  Jr. 
Richard  Price, 
Samuel  L.Shober, 
Joshua  Kimber, 
Richard  Wistar,  jr. 
James  C.  Biddle, 
Thomas  A.  Alexander, 
Edwin   Walter, 


January  1, 
January  2, 
January  4, 
January  7, 
January  6, 
January  5, 
January  2, 
January  7, 
January  6, 
January  3, 
January  5, 


18,1799. 

1805. 

1810. 

1814. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1821. 

1823. 

1824. 

1826. 

1830. 


MANAGERS. 

Chosen  November  22,  1800. 
James  White,   Mahlon  Haines,   Hartt  Grandom;  Ro- 
bert Gill,  jr.  John  Perkin. 

Chosen  December  2,  1800. 
Hudson  Stockton,  William  Nekervis,  Philip  Garrett, 
Thomas  Bradford,  jr.  Matthew  Cunningham. 


Chosen  January  3. 1801. 

Robert  Gill,  jr.  Hartt  Grandom,  Mahlon  Haines,  John 
Perkin,  James  White. 

Chosen  February  7,  1801 . 

John  Ecky.  jr.  Samuel  P.  Jones,  Charles  L,  Baker, 
Jesse  Mears,  Josiah  White. 

Chosen  March  7,  1801. 

John  Stockton,  Joshua  Haines,  Thomas  Potts,  jr. 
Robert  Gill,  jr.  Hartt  Grandom. 

Chosen  June  10,  1801. 

Joseph  Bennett  Eves,  William  Fry,  Thomas  Bradford, 
jr.  Thomas  L.  Bristoll,  Samuel  Lippincott,  Robert 
Coe,  jr.  Robert  McMinn,  William  Paxson,Philip  Garrett. 

Chosen,  Continued  to 

Thomas  L.  Bristoll,         Aug.  8, 1801,  Jan.    9,  1809. 

Thomas  Bradford,  jr.      Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    6,1818. 
Caleb  Cresson,  jr.             Aug.  8,  1801,    Jan.    2,  1810. 

William  Paxson,              Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    2,  1811. 

Robert  Coe,  jr.                Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    5,  1802. 

Edmund  Darch,               Aug.  8, 1801,  Jan.    4,1803. 

William  Nekervis,            Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    1,  1805. 

Thomas  M.  Hall,              Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    5,  1802. 

Benjamin  Williams,        Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    7,  1823. 

William  Fry,                     Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    7,  1822. 

Joseph  Bennett  Eves,      Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    2,  1810. 

Joseph  D.  Brown,           Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    5,  1802. 

Samuel  Lippincott,          Aug.  8, 1801,  Jan.    7,  1806. 
Philip  Garrett,             Aug.  8,  1801, 

Frederick  Stel wagon,     Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    2,1810. 

Thomas  Smith,                 Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    5,  1802. 

Robert  McMinn,               Aug.  8,  1801,  Jan.    5,  1802. 

Joseph  Briggs,               Aug.  8,  1801,  Sept.  12,  1801. 

Michael  Newbold,           Sep.  12, 1801,  Jan.  *5,  1802. 

Richard  C.  Jones,            Jan.  5,  1802,  Jan.     4,  1803, 

Jonathan  Fell,                   Jan.  5,  1802,  July  15,  1829. 

Joseph  Briggs,                  Jan.  5,  1302,  Jan.     4,1803. 

George  Summers,             Jan.  5,  1802,  Jan.    4,  1814. 

Jos.  Williams,  (Bank)     Jan.  5,  1802,  Jan.    5,1813. 

John  J.  Parry,                   Jan.  5,  1802,  Jan.    4,  1803. 

Thomas  M.  Hall,               Jan.  4,  1803,  Jan.    2,  1810. 

Rowland  Ellis,                   Jan.  4,  1803,  Jan.    3,  1804. 

Samuel  F.  Bradford,         Jan.  4,  1803,  Jan.    3,1804. 

John  Bacon,                       Jan.  4,  1803,  Jan.    3,  1804. 

Joseph  R.  Kammerer,       Jan.  3,  1804,  Aug.  19,  1812. 

Savage  Stillwell,               Jan.  3,  1804,  Jan.    1,  1804. 

Dr.  George  Pfeiffer,         Jan.  3,  1804,  Jan.    3,  1804. 

Joseph  M. Paul,                Jan.  1,  1805,  Jan.    2,1810. 

John  McKnight,                Jan.  1,  1804,  Jan.    5,1808. 

Fielding  Lucas,  jr.             Jan.  1,  1805,  Jan.    5,1808. 

William  Jones,                   Jan.  7,  1806,  Jan.    2,1811. 

Charles  Clark,                   Jan.  5,  1808,  March  8,  1810. 

Benjamin  Woolston,         Jan.  5,  1808,  Jan.    4,  1814. 
John  Claxton,                April  4,  1809, 

Stephen  North,                  Jan.  2,  1810,  Jan.    3,  1815. 

Christian  Wiltberger,        Jan.  2,  1810,  Jan.    4,  1820. 

John  H. Cresson,                Jan.  2,  1810,  Jan.    2,1812. 

Wm.  Widdifield,               Jan.  2,  1810,  Jan.    5,  1819. 

Wm.  Allibone,  jr.              Jan.  2,  1810,  Jan.    2,1811. 

Samuel  Volans,                  Jan.  2,  1811,  Jan.    7,1812. 

Samuel  V.  Anderson,      Jan.  2,  1811,  Jan.    7,  1812. 
John  G.  Simmons,           Jan.  2,  1811. 

Thomas  Graham,               Jan  2,  1811,  Jan.    5,  1813. 

Benjamin  Clark,                Jan.  7,  1812,  Jan.    3,  1815. 

Abel  Satterthwaite,           Jan.  7,  1812,  Jan.    3,1815. 

John  Robbins,                   Jan.  7,  1812,  Jan.    6,  1818. 
William  Abbott,           Jan.  7,  1812, 

Thomas  Fassit,                  Jan.  5,  1813,  Jan.    4,  1814. 

Charles  Wheeler,              Jan.  5,  1813,  Jan.    3,1815. 
Samuel  Sellers,             Jan.  5.  1813. 

Samuel  J.  Robbins,           Jan.  4,  1814,  Jan.    7,  1817. 

Joseph  Williams,  (Bank)  Jan.  4,  1814,  Jan.    3,  1815. 

Joseph  Warner,                 Jan.  4,  1814,  Jan.    4,1820. 

Adam  Konigmacher,        Jan.  3,  1815,  Jan.     2,1816. 

William  Paxson,                Jan.  3,  1815,  Jan.    6,  1824. 

George  Summers,              Jan.  3,  1815,  Jan.    6,  1818. 

James  Cresson,                 Jan.  3,  1815.  . 

Hugh  De  Haven,  jr.         Jan.  3,  1815,  Jan.    7,  1817 
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Charles  Wheeler, 

Jan.  2,  1816, 

Jan.    7,  1817. 

Samuel  Volans, 

Jan.  2,  1810, 

Jan.  2,  1811. 

Peter  Miercken, 

Jan.  7,  1817, 

Jan.     6,  1818. 

Joseph  M.  Paul, 

Jan.  2,  1811 

Jan.  5,  1826. 

Ebenezer  Ferguson, 

Jan.  7,  1817, 

Jan.     1,  1822. 

Abel  Satterthwaite, 

Jan.  2,  1811 

Jan.  7,  1812. 

George  C.  Snyder, 

Jan.  7,  1817, 

Jan.     5,  1819. 

Robert  Harris,  jr. 

Jan.   2,  1811 

Jan.  7,  1812. 

Samuel  J.  Robbins, 

Jan.  6,  1818. 

John  IT.   Fraley, 

Jan.  7,  1812 

,      Jan.  5,  1813. 

Richard  Oakford, 

Jan.  6,  1818. 

Samuel  H.  Jacobs, 

Jan-  7,  1812 

Jan.   4,  1820. 

Blakey  Sharpless, 

Jan.  6,  1818, 

Jan.    4,  1820. 

John  Bioron, 

Jan.  7,  1812, 

Jan.    7,  1816. 

Reubens  Peale, 

Jan.  6,  1818, 

Jan.    7,  1823. 

Samuel  E.  Mifflin, 

Jan.  7,  1812, 

Jan.     8,  1814. 

Samuel  L.  Shober, 

Jan.  5, 1819, 

Jan.    7,  1823. 

William  Wayne, 

Jan.  5,  1813, 

Jan.     1,   1822. 

George  Lybrand, 

Jan.  5,  1819, 

Jan.    7,  1823. 

Michael  Garnett, 

Jan.  5,  1813, 

Jan.    1,  1822. 

Frederick  V.  Krug, 

Jan.  4,  1820, 

Jan.     1,  1822. 

James  B.  Thompson, 

Jan.  4,  1814, 

Jan.    7,  1817. 

Dr.  N.  Shoemaker, 

Jan.  4,  1820, 

Jan.    2,  1821. 

Richard  Oakford, 

Jan.  3,  1815, 

Jan.    2,  1816. 

Pearson  Serrill, 

Jan.  4,  1820. 

Pearson  Serrill, 

Jan.  4,  1815, 

Jan.    2,  1820. 

Samuel  Mason,  jr. 

Jan.  2,  1821, 

Jan.     6,  1829. 

Frederick  V.  Krug, 

Jan.  2,  1816, 

Jan.    4,  1820. 

John   H.   Cresson, 

Jan.  1,  1822. 

Cornelius  Stevenson, 

Jan.  7, 1817, 

Jan.    6,  1824. 

Sansom  Perot, 

Jan.  1,  1822. 

Jan.    6,  1824. 

George  Reese, 

Jan.  7,  1817 

Jan.    4,  1820. 

Richard  Price, 

Jan.  7,  1823, 

Jan.    4,  1831. 

Benjamin  Say, 

Jan.  7,  1820 

Jan.    4,  1823. 

Nathan  Bunker, 

Jan.  7,  182S, 

Jan.     6,  1829. 

Joshua  Kimber, 

Jan.  4,  1820, 

Jan.    1,  1822. 

Thomas  Kittera, 

Jan.  7,  1823, 

Jan.    2,  1827. 

William  P.  Paxson, 

Jan.  4,  1820, 

Nov.  26,  1822. 

Harvey  Lewis, 

Jan.  7,  1823, 

Jan.     1,  1828. 

Richard  Wistar,  jr. 

Jan.  4,  1820, 

Jan.     6,  1824. 

John  H.  Linn, 

Jan.  6,  1824, 

Jan.    3,  1826. 

Joseph  Cresson, 

Jan.  1,  1822, 

Richard  Wistar,  jr. 

Jan.  6,  1824, 

Jan.     4,  1825. 

Sansom  Perot, 

Jan.  1,  1822 

Jan.    7,  1823. 

William  B.  Davidson, 

Jan.  2,  1825, 

May,  29,  1829. 

Nathan  Bunker, 

Jan.  1.  1822, 

Jan.    7,  1823. 

John  Moss, 

Jan.  3,  1826, 

Jan.    2,  1827. 

George  Peterson, 

Jan.  7,  1823, 

Jan.     1,  1828. 

Cornelius  Stevenson 

Jan.  2,  1827. 

Stevenson  Smith, 

Jan.  7,  1823, 

Timothy  Abbott, 

Jan.  2,  1827. 

George  Morris, 

Jan.  7,  1823, 

Jan.      6,  1824 

George  Peterson, 

Jan.  1, 1828. 

Adam  Seckel, 

Jan.  7,  1823, 

James  Mott, 

Jan.  6,  1829. 

Robert  Taylor, 

Jan.  6,  1824, 

Jan.     4,  1825, 

John  B. J  Ellison, 

Jan.  6,  1829. 

Frederic  V.  Krug, 

Jan.  6, 1824, 

Thomas  Graham. 

Jan.  5,  1830. 

John  Siter,  jr. 

Jan.  6,  1824, 

Jan.     5,  1830. 

Thomas  A.  Alexander, 

Jan.  5,  1830. 

Jan.    4,  1831. 

William  B.  Davidson, 

Jan.  6,  1824, 

Jan.     5,  1825. 

Wuliam  B.  Davidson 

,    Jan.  4,  1831. 

James  C.  Biddle, 

Jan.  6,  1824 

Jan.     1,  1828. 

Hahtt  Grandom, 

Jan.  4,  1831. 

Thomas  Graham, 

Jan.  4,  1825, 

Jan.    5,  1830. 

Thomas  Walter, 

Jan.  4,  1825 

Jan.    5,  1830. 

ELECTING  COMMITTEE. 

Joseph  Trotter, 
John  B.  Ellison, 

Jan.  4,  1825 
Jan.  3,  1826 

Jan.    5,  1830. 
Jan.    5,  1830. 

William  Pope, 

Aug.  8,  1801, 

Sep.  12, 1801. 

James  Mott, 

Jan.  1,  1828 

Jan.    5,  1830. 

James  Cresson, 

Aug.  8,  1801, 

Jan.    3,  1815. 

Samuel  Hutchinson, 

Jan.  1,  1828 

Jan.     5,  1830. 

Rowland  Jones, 

Aug.  8,  1801, 

Jan.    4,  1803. 

Joseph  Warner, 

Jan.  5,  1830 

Greenbury  D.  Hanson, 

Aug.  8,  1801, 

Jan.    3,  1804. 

Joseph  M.  Truman, 

Jan.  5,  1830 

Adam  Konigmacher, 

Aug.  8, 1801, 

Jan.     3,  1815. 

John  S.  Henry, 

Jan.  5,  1830 

Jan.    4,  1831. 

John  Stockton, 

Aug.  8,  1801, 

1802. 

Adam  Dialogue, 

Jan.  5,  1830 

Caleb  Emlen, 

Aug.  8,  1801, 

Sep.  12,  1801. 

John  U.  Fralet, 

Jan.  5,  1830. 

Hartt  Grandom 

Aug.  8,  1801, 

Jan.    5,  1802. 

John  Kenworthey, 

Jan.  5,  1830 

Samuel  Holmes, 

Aug.  8,  1801, 

Jan.    5,  1802. 

Mahlon  Gillingham, 

Jan.  5,  1830 

George  Summers, 

Aug.  8, 1801, 

Sep.    12,1801. 

Frederick  Fralet, 

Jan.  4,  1831. 

William  Brown, 

Aug.  8, 1801, 

Sep.  12, 1801. 

— 

Hudson  Stockton, 

Aug.  8, 1801, 

Sep.  12,1801. 

OFFICERS   OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

MANAGERS. 

Thomas  Potts,  jr. 

Sep.  12, 1801, 

Jan.    5,  1802. 

Fielding  Lucas,  jr. 

Sep.  12,1801, 

Jan.    1,  1805, 

ChAlKMAW. 

Savage  S  Oil  well, 

Sep.  12, 1801, 

Jan.  3,  1804. 

Joseph  Briggs, 

chosen 

June  15, 1801. 

Joseph  Briggs, 

Sep.  12,  1801, 

Jan.  5,  1802. 

William  Fry, 

do 

August  10,  1801. 

James  White, 

Sep.  12,  1801, 

Jan.  5,  1802. 

Jonathan  Fell, 

do 

January  7,  1803. 

Charles  Allen, 

Jan.     5,  1802, 

Jan.  2,  1810. 

Joseph  R.  Kammerer,    do 

January  5,   1805. 

Jeremiah  Warder,  jr. 

Jan.     5,  1802, 

Jan.  4,  1803. 

Jonathan  Fell, 

do 

January  10,1812. 

William  Abbott, 

Jan.     5,  1802, 

Jan.  7,  1812. 

Philip  Garrett, 

do 

January  8,  1813. 

Thomas  Firth, 

Jan.    5,  1802, 

Jan.  4,  1803. 

John  Claxton, 

do 

January  5,  1821. 

William  Bradford, 

Jan.    5,  1802 

Jan.  4,  1803. 

William  Abbott, 

do 

January  6,  1826. 

William  Jones, 

Jan.    4,  1803, 

Jan.  7,  1806. 

Henry  D.  Hubley, 

Jan.    4,  1803, 

April  15,  1806. 

James  White, 

Jan.    4, 1803, 

Jan.  1,  1805. 

SECltlilAKY. 

William  J.Bell, 

Jan.    4,  1803, 

Jan.  2,  1810. 

William  Fry, 

chosen 

June  15,  1801. 

John  Parry, 

Jan.    4,  1803, 

Jan.  5,  1808. 

Edmund  Darch, 

do 

August  10,  1801. 
January  8,  1802. 
January  7,  1803. 
January  3,  1804. 
January  5,  1805. 
January  8,  1808. 
fanuary  14,1809. 
January  12,1810. 
January  10,1812. 
January  8,  1813. 
Januarv  9,  1818. 

Hudson  Stockton, 

Jan.  3,  1804, 

Jan.  6,  1807. 

Joseph  Williams, 

do 

William  Blakey,  jr. 

Jan.  3,  1804, 

Jan.  7,  1806. 

Caleb  Cresson,  jr. 

do 

Richard  George, 

Jan.  1,  1805. 

Joseph  R.  Kammerer 

do 

Joseph  Maxfield, 

Jan.  1,  1805, 

Jan.  5,  1808. 

Fielding  Lucas,  jr. 

do 

Charles  Biddle,  jr. 

Jan.  7,  1806, 

Jan.  5,  1808. 

Thomas  L.  Bristol!, 

do 

Stephen  North, 

Jan.  7,  1806, 

'Jan.  2,  1810. 

Joseph  M.  Paul, 

do 

Samuel  Holmes, 

Jan.  6,  1807,  March  31, 1811. 

William  Fry, 

do 

John  Paul, 

Jan.  6,  1807, 

Jan.   6,  1824. 

Joseph  Williams, 

do 

William  Widdifield, 

Jan.  5,  1808, 

Jan.  2,  1810. 

John  Robbins, 

do 

William  Fawcett, 

Jan.  5,  1808, 

Jan.  2,  1811. 

Blakey  Sharpless, 

do 

Samuel  Sellers, 

Jan.  5,  1808, 

Jan.  5,  1813. 

Samuel  L.  Shober, 

do 

January  8,  1819. 
January  5,  1821. 
ranuary  8,  1825. 
May  29, 1829. 

William  Wood, 

Jan.  2,  1810, 

Jan.  6,  1824. 

Samuel  Mason,  jr. 

do 

John  G.  Simmons, 

Jan.  2,  1810, 

Jan.  2,  1811. 

William  B.  Davidson, 

do 

Harvey  Lewis, 

Jan.  2,  1810, 

Jan.  4,  1825. 

John  B.   Ellison, 

do 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Monday,  July  23,  1832. 

Mr.  Duan e  was  called  to  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of 
the  president. 

Mr.  Masset  called  up  for  consideration,  the  ordinance 
relative  to  Water  street,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  tue 
ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Select  Council,  Dut  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Common  Council,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  a  petition  from  the  City  Carters, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Mayor,  and  City  Commission- 
ers, with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Neff  offered  the  annexed  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion, which  were  agreed  to. 

"Whereas  frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to 
members  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  of  the  bad  state  of 
an  alley  back  of  Relief  Alley,  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  pa 
ving  committee,  with  power  to  order  the  same  pav.ed.. 
should  they  deem  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Groves,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  procure 
plans  of  the  rail-road  along  Broad  street,  made  the  an- 
nexed report,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  committee  appointed  to  procure  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  rail-road  along  Broad  street,  from 
Vine  to  Cedar  street,  report, 

That  they  have  procured  three  different  plans  of  rails 
and  sills,  which  accompany  this  report,  and  to  which 
they  beg  leave  to  refer  the  members  of  Councils.  The 
committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  drawing  marked  No. 
3,  on  the  plan,  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  suitable  for  a 
street,  so  much  travelled  as  Broad  street,  as  it  presents 
no  impediment  to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  will  not 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make 
turn-outs  at  the  intersections  of  the  main  streets,  a  plan 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  procured,  but  those  on  the 
road  through  Baltimore,  it  is  supposed  are  best  calculat 
ed  for  the  purpose. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  rails  should  be 
contracted  for,  and  the  granite  sills  prepared,  to  be 
ready  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  season;  they 
therefore,  submit  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  contract 
for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  rails,  and  also  for  granite 
stone  to  form  the  sills  of  the  said  rail-road,  and  to  have 
the  same  prepared — and  that  they  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy a  suitable  person  to  superintend  the  work,  when- 
ever they  may  think  the  services  of  such  a  person  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Masset  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  Select  Council. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  That 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  be  employed  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  within  the  city,  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themseWes,  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  that 
the  expense  of  cleansing  and  purifying  the  respec- 
tive premises  of  such  persons  as  are  unable  to  pay,  be 
paid  by  the  city,  and  that  the  expense  thereof,  be  charge 
to  appropriation  No.  21. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  subjoined  resolution,  and 
called  for  the  ayes  and  nays.  It  was  carried  in  the  Se- 
lect Councils,  by  the  following  vote. 

Ayes,  Messrs.  Fox,  Groves,  Massey,  Neff,  and  To- 
land— 5. 

Nays,  Messrs.  Duane,  Horn,  Johnson,  and  Lippin- 
cott— 4. 

But  the  Common  Councils  had  adjourned  before  it 
was  sent  to  them. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  Board  of  Health  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested 
to  interdict  the  intercourse  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  such  other  cities  and  towns,  as  may  be  afflicted  with 
the  Asiatic  Cholera,  and  this  city  as  soon  as  practicable. 


COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Baker  presented  a  pe- 
tition, praying  that  Biddle's  alley  be  pavea,  which  was 
referred  to  the  paving  committee. 

The  following  communication  from  commissioners  of 
the  Kensington  district  was  received,  and  was  referred 
"to  the  watering  committee. 

Kensington,  July  18th,  1832. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Gentlemen, — The  commissioners  of  the  "Kensington 
District  of  the  Northern  Liberties,"  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing the  Schuylkill  water  into  the  District,  sometime 
since  appointed  Hugh  Clark,  W.  F.  Harrison,  Michael 
Keenan,  Henry  Remmey,  jr.  and  John  Rambo,  a  com- 
mittee to  communicate  with  committees  to  be  appointed 
by  Councils,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Li- 
berties, as  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of  introducing  the 
same.  Our  committees  would  be  glad  to  have  an  early 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  and  for  that  purpose  ask  an 
early  interview.     Very  respectfully, 

Your  ob'tserv't, 
HUGH  CLARK,  Chairman  of  W.  C. 

Mr.  Fritz  called  up  for  consideration,  the  resolution 
attached  to  the  report  of  the  committee  to  visit  the 
lands  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  which  was  agreed  to; 
and  the  resolution  as  amended,  was  passed  by  both 
Councils. 

Mr.  Ryan  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Common  Council,  but  was  laid  on  the 
table  in  the  Select  Council. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  Clerks  of  Councils,  be  authorized  to  have  printed, 
in  pamphlet  form,  the  ordinances  of  Councils,  and  the 
acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  the  city,  passed  since  the 
last  pamphlet  publication,  and  charge  the  expense  of 
the  same,  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

Mr.  Sexton  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Fritz  and  Neff,  were  ap- 
pointed that  committee. 

Resolved,  That  one  member  of  each  Council,  be  add- 
ed to  the  committee  on  the  improvement  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill lands,  &c. 

Thursday,  July  26th,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL. — The  annexed  communica- 
tion from  the  City  Commissioners  was  received,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  market  committee. 

City  Commissioners'  Office,  "> 
July  26th,  1832.      5 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Common  Council. 

Gentlemen, — The  City  Commissioners  have  received 
the  enclosed  communication  from  Mr.  Benj.  W.  Clark, 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  clock  at  the  corner  of  High 
and  Second  streets,  on  the  subject  of  procuring  a  new 
clock.  As  the  commissioners  are  not  authorized  to  act 
in  this  matter,  unless  directed  by  Councils,  they  re- 
spectfully refer  it  to  their  consideration. 

By  order,  ROBERT  H.  SMITH, 

City  Clerk. 
[copy.] 
To  the  City  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, — The  clock  at  the  Court  House,  corner 
of  Second  and  Market  streets,  of  which  I  have  charge, 
is  so  much  out  of  repair,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  it 
keep  correct  time.  The  clock  is  a  thirty  hour  one,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  years  old.  A  first 
rate  eight  day  clock  can  be  procured,  I  believe,  for  six  to 
eight  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Lukens's  calculation  for 
repairs  of  the  old  one,  is  from  two  to  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  then  it  would  not  keep  correct  time.  The 
immense  business  done  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Court  House,  and  the  consequent  importance  of  having 
the  correct  time,  renders  it  necessary  that  decisive 
measures  should  be  taken  as  speedily  as  possible  upon 
the  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  vour  ob't  serv't. 
Signed,  BENJ.  W.  CLARK. 

Philadelphia,  July  26,  1832. 


1832.] 
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TheYollowing  communication  was  received  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Kensington  District,  which  was  read 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

Philadelphia,  July,  1832. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen— In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Kensington  District  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  pre- 
sent you  a  copy  of  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinan- 
ces of  the  Government  of  that  District. 
Very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  HODGSON,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Pettit  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerks  of  the  Councils  respect- 
fully acknowledge  the  acceptance  by  the  Councils,  of 
the  copy  of  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  for  the 
government  of  the  Kensington  District  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties,  presented  by  the  Commissioners  of  that 
District;  and  that  a  Copy  of  the  "Digest  of  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  the  acts  of  Assembly  relating  thereto,"  suitably 
bound,  be  presented  to  the  Commissioners  of  Kensing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Lippincott  presented  a  petition  relative  to  a 
stand  for  drays,  which  was  referred  to  the  market  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Fox  presented  a  petition  for  paving  Madison 
Avenue,  which  was  referred  to  the  paving  committee. 

Mr.  Duane,  as  chairman  of  the  Girard  committee, 
made  a  report  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  communication  from  Charles  Cany,  was  received, 
and  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  two  members 
from  each  Council;  and  Messrs.  Toland,  Massey,  Okie, 
and  Mayberry,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Pettit  offered  the  following  resolution,  -which 
was  adopted,  anil  Messrs.  Pettit,  Lippincott,  Hood,  and 
Fritz,  were  appointed  that  committee. 

Resolved,  I  hat  a  joint  committee,  of  two  members  of 
each  Council,  be  appointed  to  consider  whether  any,  j 
and  if  any,  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia,  in  relation  to 
the  real  estate  purchased  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard, 
Esq.  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  last  publication  of 
his  last  will  and  testament. 

Mr.  Lippincott  offered  the  annexed  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  That  the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  here-  1 
by  authorized,  to  pay  the  taxes  now  due,  and  that  may  J 
hereafter  be  levied  upon  the  different  tracts  of  land,  ' 
aud  other  real  estate,  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  i 
by  the  late  Elias  Boudinot,  also  those  of  the  late  Ste- 
phen Girard. 

Mr.  Toland  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  Mr.  Cany's  communication,  made  the  fol-  ] 
lowing  report  and  resolution,  which  were  adopted. 

The  Joint  Committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  pe-  j 
tition  and  bill  of  Mr.  Charles  Cany,  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 

the  executors  of  Stephen  Girard  be,  and  they  arehere- 

.  by  authorized  and  requested  to  settle  and  pay  the  bill  of 

Charles  Cany  against  his  estate,  on  the  principles  of ' 

equity  and  justice. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Baker  presented  a. 
petition  praying  that  the  north  side  of  High  street,  be- 
tween Delaware  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  may  be  paved, 
which  Was  referred  to  the  paving  committee. 

Mr.  Horn-  presented  a  petition  praying  that  an  Alley 
running  into  Tenth  street  from  Currant  Alley,  below 
Walnut  street,  may  be  repaved,  which  was  referred  to 
the  paving  committee  with  power  to  act;  and  so  much  of 
it  as  relates  to  the  fire  plug,  to  the  watering  committee. 

Mr.  Horn   presented  a  communication,  asking  the 
release  of  a  certain  house  from  the  effect  of  his  bond 
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as  tax  collector,  from  M.  Michael  A.  Cline,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Solicitor. 

The  Common  Council  then  took  up  for  consideration, 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Select  Council  at  their  last 
meeting,  relative  to  stopping  the  intercourse  between 
New  York  and  this  city.     It  was  unanimously  rejected. 

Mr.  Fritz  called  up  for  third  reading  the  ordinance 
relative  to  the  width  of  Water  street,  which  passed, 
yeas,  15;  Nay  1. 

The  Common  Council  then  took  up  for  consideration 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Massey,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Select  Council,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
Leiper,  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to, 
when  on  motion  of  Mr.  Horn,  it  was  postponed,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  following  ordinance  which 
was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  Select  and  Common  Council  assembled. 
That  the  powers  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  be  extend- 
ed so  as  to  remove  all  such  persons  as  may  be  unable 
to  remove  themselves,  and  further,  to  do  all  tilings 
which  they  in  their  judgment  may  think  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  carrying  this  ordinance;  into 
effect  be  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  sanitary 
purposes. 


FA1RVIEW  ROLLING  MILLS. 

Nearly  opposite  the  State  Capitol,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Conodoguinnett  creek,  Messrs.  Hiester  and  Callendcf, 
have  lately  erected  the  "Fairview  Rolling  Mills." 
They  take  their  name  from  the  beautiful  situation  of  the 
village  near  which  they  are  located,  being  in  full  view 
of  Harrisburg,  and  the  surrounding  country.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  celebrated  as  it  is  for  beau- 
tiful and  variegated  scenery.  The  view  up  and  down 
the  stream,  is  here  and  there  obstructed  by  beautiful 
islands,  compared  to  which  the  Island  of  Blannerhassett 
in  the  Ohio,  is  vastly  inferior.  The  river  is  more  than  a 
mile  wide,  and  generally,  the  iron  from  the  Rolling 
Mills  can  be  carried  across  to  Harrisburg  in  boats, 
where  it  can  be  put  on  the  canal  for  Philadelphia,  With' 
out  any  land  carriage.  Arks  of  coal  from  Clearfield, 
Lycoming  and  Luzerne  counties,  can  also  be  unloaded  at 
the  mills.  This  circumstance  gives  these  Rolling  Mills 
a  decided  advantage.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest  water 
powers  in  Pennsylvania;  the  fall  being  sufficient,  and 
the  water  abundant  at  every  season  of  the  year.  Du- 
ring the  last  week  we  paid  a  visit  to  these  mills,  and 
witnessed  the  operation  of  rolling  iron  from  blooms  in- 
to bars.  Between  4  and  6  tons  per  day  are  rolled  and 
sent  to  the  Philadelphia  market;  the  bituminous  coal 
from  Clearfield  county  is  used  for  heating  blooms.  The 
proprietors  are  preparing  to  roll  sheet  iron,  in  which 
the  anthracite  is  used.  No  person  should  visit  Harris- 
burg without  paying  a  visit  to  these  mills.  Such  works 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  located  in  any  place,  are  the 
richest  ornaments  of  a  country. — Fenm-ylvania  Intel, 

TOWAXDA. 

As  a  great  many  people  are  leaving  the  large  cities  to 
avoid  the  cholera,  wc  recommend  to  their  attention  our 
own  borough  as  a  healthy  and  pleasant  place.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  healthy  town  in 
the  Union,  than  Towanda  is  at  present.  The  town 
contains  about  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  eighteen  miles  from  the  state  line. 
There  are  springs  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place  said 
to  possess  excellent  medicinal  qualities,  which  are  likely 
to  become  places  of  considerable  resort.  The  fever 
and  ague,  so  common  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  above  and  below,  never  make  their  appearance 
unless  contracted  at  some  other  place. — Bradford  Sett, 
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Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 

New  Hope,  July  22d,  1832. 
"The  canal  navigation  now  begins  to  as- 
sume quite  a  cheering  aspect.  Twenty  boats 
passed  the  locks  at  this  place  yesterday  and 
to-day;  14  were  freighted  with  coal  from 
Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadelphia." — Doy.  Dem. 

CHOLERA  ItECORD. 

HEALTH  OFFICE, 

Philadelphia,  July  13th,  1832. 
The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Con- 
sulting Medical  Board,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  Thos.  T.  Hewson,  M.  D. 
L.  P.  Thompson,  M.  D.  YVm.  C.  Brewster, 
M.  D.  Thomas  H.  Brinckle,  M.  D.  Geo. 
McClellan,  M.  D.  Wra.  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D. 
Isaac  Cline,  M.  D.  Samuel  Calhoun,  M.  D. 
Jesse  R.  Burden,  M.  D.  Joseph  Pancoast, 
M.  D.  John  T.  Sharpless,  M.  D.  Jacob'  S. 
Zorns,  M.  D.  David  F.  Condie,  M.  D. 
Attest,         Wm.  A.  MARTIN,  Clerk. 

July  18th,  1832. 
The  following  appointments,  recommend- 
ed by  the  "Cholera  Medical   Board,"  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

Bush  Hill,  City  Hospital. — Thomas  T. 
Hewson,  M.  D.  Physician-in-chief. 

Station  No.  1. — Public  building,  corner  of 
Eleventh  and  Buttofiwood  street.  Physician; 
"W.  C.  Brinckle,  M.  D.  No.  18,  Palmyra  Row. 
Station  No.  2.  — Neighbourhood  of  6th  and 
Vine  streets.  Physician — Isaac  Remington, 
M.  D.  5th  street,  near  Vine. 

Station  No.  3. — Public  building,  Marlbo- 
rough street,  above  AVest.  Physician — Isaac 
Kline,  M.  D.  2d  street,  3  doors  below  Beaver. 
StationNo.  4. — Public  building  in  3d  St., 
above  Brown.  Physician — Jacob  S.  Zorns, 
M.  D.  No.  91,  Green  street. 

Station  No.  5. — Neighbourhood  of  6th  and 
Coates  street,  for  blacks.  Physician — John 
A.  Elkinton,  M.  D.  Coates  above  5th  street. 
Station  No.  6. — West  Kensington  public 
building  in  Hope  street,  above  Otter.  Phy- 
sician— Abraham  Helfeinstein,  M.  D.  above 
Beach  street  opposite  the  Market. 

Stations  No.  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  14.— 
Physicians — Thomas  R.  Brinckle,  M.  D.N. 
6th  street,  near  Vine;  John  T.  Sharpless, 
M.  D.  Arch  street,  below  4th;  George 
McClellan,  M.  D.  corner  of  7th  and  Wash- 
ington square;  Samuel  Calhoun,  M.  D.  No. 
15,  south  7th  street;  William  C.  Brewster, 
M.  D.  No.  214  south  4th  street;  Hugh  L. 
Hodge,  M.  D.  No.  180,  Walnut  street;  Jo- 
seph Pancoast,  M.  D.  No.  103,  Walnut  St.; 
Jacob  Randolph,  M.  D.  No.  69,  Spruce  st. 
Locations  to  be  designated  hereafter. 

Station  No.  15. — Public  building,  south 
6th  street  near  Catharine.  Physician — Lew- 
is P.  Thompson,  M.  D.  South  street,  3  doors 
below  9th. 

Station  No.  16. — North  east  portion  of 
Southwark.  Physician — Jesse  R.  Burden,  M. 
D.  No.  231,  South  3d  street. 

Station  No.  17. — Public  building  in  Catha- 
rine, between  3d  and  4th  streets  Physician; 
David  F.  Condie,  M.  D.  No.  138,  Catharine 
street. 

StationNo,  18,  for  blacks.  Public  build- 
ing in  West  Moyamensing.  Physician — Geo. 
B.  M 'Knight,  M.  D.  Naval  Asylum.  By  or- 
der of  the  Cholera  Medical  Board. 

THOMAS  T.  HEWSON,  President. 
Wm.  Carll  Brewster,  Sec'y. 
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Cholera  cases  continued. 


Aug 


Brought  forward, 
1  Corner  Bedford  and  12th,  Moya. 
Race  and  Vine, and  10th  and  11th, 
No.  16,  Vine  street, 
No.  3,  Clymer  st.  Moyamensing, 
No.  1,  do 

No.  94,  Dillwyn,  N.  L. 
Hospital,  Locust  and  12th, 
Do     from  Almshouse, 
Do     No.     2,  Jones's  alley, 
Do  15, 

Shirker's  alley,  Moyamensing, 
Third,  below  Coates,  N.  L. 
Front,  above  Callowhill, 
28,  Shippen  street,  Southw. 
Haydock,  below  Front,  N.  L. 
25,  Franklin  street,  do 

From  a  brig  at  N.  wharves,  city, 
South  st.  -wharf,  Schuylkill, 
Small  above  12th,  Moya. 
Hospital,  Buttonwoodst.  Brinkle 
Catharine  street,Condie, 
Jones's  alley,  Parrish, 
Lombard  street,  Harris, 
Moyamen'g  , Thompson; 
Race  street,  Harlan, 
Almshouse, 

Do 
Arch  Street  Prison, 


Total  cases  from  July  11, to  Aug.  2       60  57^69  27 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Hospitals  established  for  the  re- 
ception of  Cholera  patients,  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

No.  1.  In  Chester  street  above  Race;  Physician-in-chief,  Dr. 
Lukens. 


No.  2.  City  Carpenter  Shop,  Jones'  Alley; 
Physician-in-chief,  Dr.  Parrish. 

No.  3.  In  Dock  near  Front — Dr.  Horner, 
Physician-in-chicf. 

No.  4.  In  Penn  street  below  Pine— Dr.  J. 
K.  Mitchell,  Physician-in-chicf. 

No.  5.  Sixth  and  Lombard  street — Dr. 
Jackson,  Physician-in-chief. 

No.  6.  In  Lombard  near  Eleventh,  City 
Carpenter  Shop — Dr.  Harris,  Physician-in 
chief. 

No.  7.  Corner  Schuylkill  Eleventh  and 
Race  street — Dr.  Harlan,  Physician-in-chief. 

No.  ,8.  Crown  street  near  Vine,  Session 
Room  of  St.  Augustine  Church — Dr.  O.  H. 
Taylor,  Physician-in-chief. 

No.   9.  Twelfth  and  Locust  street — Dr. 
Chapman,  Physician-in-chief. 
_  No.  10.  Cherry  street,  above  Fifth,  Ses- 
sion  Room    of    Presbyterian    Church — Dr. 
Meigs,  Physician-in-chief. 

Raie-hoad  Expebiment. — We  understand 
that  an  experiment  was  performed  on  Satur- 
day, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  with 
the  new  Locomotive  Engine  from  York,  Pa. 
constructed  by  Mr.  Phineas  Davis,  which 
proved  highly  satisfactory.  It  conveyed  ex- 
clusive of  its  tender,  a  train  of  seven  cars, 
weighing  in  the  whole,  about  twenty-five 
tons,  from  the  depot  at  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's 
mills,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  in  one 
hour  and  five  minutes.  The  first  seven  miles 
to  the  relay  house  were  travelled  in  thirty- 
four  minutes;  the  motion  was  not  checked 
here,  however,  but  the  train  proceeded,  and 
thirty-one  minutes  more  arrived  at  the 
mills,  a  further  distance  of  six  miles.  The 
latter  five  miles  of  the  road  being  much  curv- 
ed at  radii  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  at  the 
same  time  ascending  at  an  average  of  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  feet  per  mile,  were 
passed  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  miles  per 
hour,  thus  evincing  the  capability  of  the  en- 
gine and  its  adaptation  to  the  road.  The  fu- 
el employed  was  anthracite  coal,  and  the 
steam  was  redundant  throughout  the  latter 
half  of  the  distance  which  required  the  great- 
est application  of  power. — Bait.  American. 

Anti-tobacco  Meeting  at  Wiekesbabbe. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  a  large  and 
respectable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  friendly  to  the  formation  of  an  Anti- 
Tobacco  Society,  met  at  the  court  house,  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  16th  inst.  when,  on 
motion,  John  P.  Babb,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  William  B.  Norton,  appointed  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been 
stated  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  D.  N.  Scott,  O. 
F.  Johnston,  and  L.  Kidder,  addressed  the 
meeting,  detailing  the  injurious  effects  which 
are  produced  by  the  use  of  tobacco. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  constitution,  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  next  meeting  of  the  societv;  and  that 
Dr.  T.  W.  Miner,  John  P.  Babb, "Dr.  Boyd, 
and  Dr.  D.  N.  Scott,  compose  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Kidder,  Johnson, 
and  Miner,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress for  the  next  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adjourn  to 
meet  at  the  court  house,  on  Saturday,  the 
23d  inst.  at  half  past  7,  P.  M. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  published  in  all  the  papers  of  this 
yalley.  JOHN  P.   nABB,  Chairman. 

Wit,  B.  NonToN,  Sec'v. 
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SECOND  REPORT  Or  THE  COMMISSIONERS    ON.THE 

REVISED  CODE. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  IX.  page  216.) 

A  bill  relating  to  the  descent  and   distribution  of  the 

estates  of  intestates. 

CONTENTS. 

Section  I.  Interest  of  widow  or  husband. 
Article  1.   Widow  and  issue. 

2.   Widow  and  Collateral  heirs. 
3.   Husband  and  heirs. 
Section  II.  Interest  of  lineal  descendants. 
Article  1 .  Children  only. 

2.  Grand  children,  only. 

3.  Other  lineal  descendants  in  the  same  degree. 

4.  Descendants  in  different  degrees. 
§  A.  Children  and  grand  children 

§  B.  Grand  children  and  great  grand  children,&c. 
§  C.  Interest  of  deceased  child's  issue,  &c. 
Section  III.  Interest  of  father  and  mother. 
Section  IV.   Interest  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then- 
descendants—  Seal  estate. 
Article  1 .  Brothers   and   sisters  of  whole  blood. 

2.  Children  of  such  brothers  and  sisters  deceased. 

3.  Brothers   and   sisters  of  whole  blood  and  chil- 
dren of  such  deceased. 

4.  Other  descendants  of  such  brother  and  sister,dec. 

5.  Personal  estate:-   brothers,   and  sisters,   &c.  of 
whole  and  half  blood. 

Section  V.  In  default  of  persons  entitled  to  the  real 
estate,  as  before  the  same,  to  go  to  the  father  and 
mother  absolutely. 

Section  VI.  In  default  of  such,  the  real  estate  to  go  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  blood,  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

Section  VII.  In  default  of  all  previously  enumerated, 
the  next  of  kin,  to  take  the  real  and  personal  estate. 

Section  VIII.  Proviso  limiting  representation  among 
collaterals. 

Section  IX.  Proviso  limiting  the  real  estate  to  per- 
sons of  the  blood  of  the  ancestor. 

Section  X.  Jn  default  of  known  heirs  or  kindred,  the 
surviving  husband  or  wife,  to  take  the  whole  estate 
absolutely. 

Section  XI.  General  rule  for  all  cases  not  expressly 
provided  for. 

Section  XII.  In  default  of  all  persons  entitled,  the  com- 
monwealth to  take  by  escheat. 


Section  XIII.  Posthumous  relations  to  take  in  all  cases. 

Section  XIV.  General  rule  fqr  distribution  where  there 
is  only  one,  or  several  in  the  same  degree. 

Section  XV.  The  widow's  share  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower. 

Section  XVI.  Provision  incase  of  advancement. 

Section  XVII.  General  rule  excluding  illegitimate  de- 
scendants, &c. 

Section  XVIII.  Proceeds  of  real  estate  sold  for  payment 
of  debts  to  be  distributed  as  real  estate. 

Section  XIX.  Limitation  of  time  fur  the  recovery  of  dis- 
tributive shares. 

Section  XX.  Proviso,  where  the  domicil  of  the  intestate 
is  out  of  the  state. 

Section  I.  The  real  and  personal  estateof  a  descendent, 
whether  male  of  female,  remaining  after  payment  of  all 
just  debts  and  legal  charges,  which  shall  not  have  been 
sold  or  disposed  of  by  will,  or  otherwise  limited  by  mar- 
riage settlement,  shall  be  divided  and  enjoyed  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Art.  1 .  where  such  intestates  shall  leave  a  widow  and 
issue,  the  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  one-third  part 
of  the  real  estate,  for  the  term  of  her  life,  and  to 
one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate  absolutely. 

2,  Where  such  intestate  shall  leave  a  widow  and  col- 
lateral heirs  or  other  kindred,  but  no  issue,  the 
widow  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  part  of  the  real 
estate,  including  the  mansion  house,  and  buildings 
appurtenant  thereto,  for  the  term  of  her  life,  and  to 
one-half  part  of  the  personal  estate  absolutely. 

3.  Where  such  intestate  shall  leave  a  husband,  he 
shall  take  the  whole  personal  estate;  and  the  real 
estate  shall  descend  and  pass  as  is  hereinafter  pro- 
vided;saving  to  the  husband  his  right  as  a  tenant  by 
the  courtesy,  which  shall  take  place  although  there 
be  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  in  all  cases  where  the 
issue,  if  any,  would  have  inherited. 

Section  II.   Subject  to  the  estates  and  interests  here- 
inbefore given  to  the  widow  or  surviving  husband,  if 
anv,  the  real  estate  of  such  intestate  shall  descend  to, 
and  the  personal  estate  not  otherwise  hereinbefore  dis- 
posed of,  shall  be  distributed  among  his  issue,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules  and  order  of  succession,  viz. 
1.  If  such  intestate  shall  leave  children,  but  no  other 
descendant,   being  the  issue  of  a  deceased  child, 
the   estate  shall  descend  to,    and  be  distribute^ 
among  such  children, 
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2.  If  such  intestate  shall  leave  grand  children,  but  no 
child  nor  other  descendant,  being1  the  issue  of  a  de- 
ceased grand  child,  the  estate  shall  descend  to,  and 
be  distributed  among  such  grand  children. 

3.  If  such  intestate  shall  leave  descendants  in  any 
other  degree  of  consanguinity,  however  remote 
from  him,  and  all  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguin- 
ity to  him,  the  estate  shall  descend  to,  and  be  dis- 
tributed among  such  descendants. 

4.  If  such  intestate  shall  leave  descendants  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  consanguinity  to  him,  the  more  re- 
mote of  them  being  the  issue  of  a  deceased  child, 
grand  child  or  other  descendant,  the  estate  shall  de- 
scend to,  and  be  distributed  among  them  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

A.  Each  of  the  children  of  such  intestate,  shall  re- 
ceive such  share  as  such  child  would  have  receiv- 
ed, if  all  the  children  of  the  intestate,  who  shall 
then  be  dead,  leaving  issue,  had  been  living  at  the 
death  of  the  intestate. 

B.  Each  of  the  grand  children,  if  there  shall  be  no 
children,  in  like  manner  shall  receive  such  share,  as 
he  or  she  would  have  received,  if  all  the  other 
grand  children,  who  shall  then  be  dead,  leaving  is- 
sue, had  been  living  at  the  death  of  the  intestate; 
and  so  in  like  manner  to  the  remotest  degree. 

C  In  every  such  case,  the  issue  of  such  deceased 
child,  grand  child,  or  other  descendant,  shall  take 
by  representation  of  their  parents  respectively, 
such  share  only  as  would  have  descended  to  such 
parents,  if  they  had  been  living  at  the  death  of  the 
intestate. 
Section  in.  In  default  of  issue,  as  aforesaid,  and  sub- 
ject also,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  estates  and  interests  herein- 
before given  to  the  widow  or  surviving  husband,  if  any, 
the  real  estate  shall  go  to  the  father  and  mother  of   such 
intestate,  during  their  joint  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  them;  and  the  personal  estate,  not  otherwise 
hereinbefore  disposed  of,  shall  be  vested  in  them  abso- 
lutely, or,  if  either  the  father  or  mother  be  dead,  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  intestate,  the  parent  surviving 
such  intestate,  shall  enjoy  such  real  estate  during  his  or 
her  life,  and  such  personal  estate  absolutely. 

Section  IV.  In  default  of  is.-,ue  as  aforesaid,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  estates  and  interests  hereinbefore  given  to  the 
widow  or  surviving  husband,  father  and  mother  of  the 
intestate,    if  any,  the  real  estate  shall  descend  to,  and 


the  personal  estate,  not  otherwise  hereinbefore  dispos- 
ed of,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  collateral  heirs  and 
kindred  of  such  estate,  according  to  the  following  rules 
and  order  of  succession,  viz : 

1.  If  such  intestate  shall  leave  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
either,  of  the  whole  blood,  and  no  nephew  or  niece 
being  the  issue  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  of 
thevwhole  blood,  the  real  estate  shall  descend  to, 
and  vest  in  such  brothers  and  sisters. 

2.  If  such  intestate  shall  leave  neither  brother  nor 
sister  of  the  whole  blood,  but  nephews  and  nieces 
being  the  children  of  such  deceased  brother  or  sis- 
ter, the  real  estate  shall  descend  to,  and  vest  in 
such  nephews  and  nieces. 

If  such  intestate  shall  leave  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  whole  blood,  and  also  nephews  and  nieces,  be- 
ing the  children  of  any  such  deceased  brother  or  sis- 
ter, the  real  estate  shall  descend  to,  and  vest  in 
such  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  nephews,  and 
nieces,  as  follows,  viz :  every  such  brother  and  sis- 
ter, shall  receive  such  share  as  he,  or  she,  would 
have  received  if  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  who 
shall  then  be  dead,  leaving  children,  had  been  living 
at  the  death  of  the  intestate;  and  such  nephews, 
and  nieces,  shall  take  by  representation  of  their  pa- 
rents, respectively,  such  share  only,  as  would  have 
descended  to  such  parents,  if  they  had  been  living 
at  the  death  of  the  intestate. 

4.  If  such  intestate  shall  leave  neither  brother  nor 
sister,  of  the  whole  blood,  nor  any  nephew  or 
niece,  being  the  child  of  such  deceased  brother  or 
sister,  the  real  estate  shall  descend  to,  and  vest  in 
the  next  of  kin  of  such  intestate,  being  the  descen- 
dants of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  whole  blood. 

5.  The  personal  estate  of  such  intestate,  not  otherwise 
hereinbefore  disposed  of,  shall,  in  the  several  cases 
mentioned  in  this  section,  be  distributed  among  the 
brothers  and  sisters.of  the  intestate  and  their  issue, 
in  like  manner,  in  each  of  the  suid  cases,  as  is  pro- 
vided for  the  descent  and  division  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  intestate;  but  without  any  distinction  of 
blood. 

Section  V.  In  default  of  issue,  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  whole  blood,  and  their  descendants,  as  afore- 
said, and  subject  to  the  estates  and  interests  hereinbe- 
fore given  to  the  widow  and  surviving  husband,  if  any, 
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the  real  estate  shall  go  to,  and  be  vested  in  the  father 
or  mother  of  the  intestate;  or  if  both  be  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  the  father  and  mother,  for  such 
estate  as  the  intestate  had  therein. 

Section  VI.  In  default  of  issue,  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  whole  blood,  and  their  descendants,  and  also 
of  father  and  mother,  competent  by  this  act,  to  take  an 
estate  of  inheritance  therein,  the  real  estate  of  such  in- 
testate, subject  to  the  life  estates  hereinbefore  given,  if 
any,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  vested  in  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  half  blood  of  the  intestate  and  their  issue, 
in,  like  manner  respectively,  as  is  hereinbefore  provid- 
ed, for  the  cases  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole 
blood,  and  their  issue. 

Section  VII.  In  default  of  all  persons  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  intestate 
shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among  the  next  of 
kin  to  such  intestate. 

Section  IX.  Provided,  also,  that  no  person,  who  is  not 
of  the  blood  of  the  ancestor  or  other  relation,  from  whom 
any  real  estate  descended,  or  by  whom  it  was  given,  or 
devised  to  the  intestate,  shall,  in  any  case  before  men- 
tioned, take  any  estate  of  inheritance  therein;  but  such 
real  estate,  subject  to  such  life  estates  as  may  be  in  ex- 
istence by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  pass  to,  and  vest  in 
such  other  persons,  as  would  be  entitled  by  this  act,  if 
the  persons  not  of  the  blood  of  such  ancestor,  or  other 
relation,  had  never  existed,  or  were  dead  at  the  decease 
of  the  intestate. 

Section  X.  In  default  of  known  heirs  or  kindred,  com- 
petent as  aforesaid,  the  real  estate  of  such  intestate 
shall  be  vested  in  his  widow,  or  if  such  intestate  were  a 
married  woman,  in  her  surviving  husband,  for  such 
estate  as  the  intestate  had  therein;  and,  in  such  case, 
the  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  person- 
al estate  absolutely. 

Section  XI.  And  whereas,  it  is  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  that  the  heir  at  common  law  shall 
not  take  in  any  case,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  heirs  and 
kindred,  standing  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity 
with  him  to  the  intestate,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  in 
every  case  which  may  arise,  not  expressly  provided  for 
by  this  act,  the  real,  as  well  as  the  personal  estate  of  an 
intestate,  shall  pass  to,  and  be  enjoyed  by  the  next  of 
kin  of  such  intestate,  without  regard  to  the  ancestor  or 
other  relation,  from  whom  such  estate  may  have  come. 
Section  XII.  In  default  of  such  known  heirs  or  kin- 
dred, widow  or  surviving  husband,  as  aforesaid,  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  such  intestate,  shall  go  to,  and 
be  vested  in  the  commonwealth  by  escheat. 

Section  XIII.  Descendants  and  relatives  of  an  intes- 
tate, begotten  before  his  death,  and  born  thereafter, 
shall,  in  all  cases,  inherit  and  take,  in  like  manner,  as  if 
they  had  been  born  in  the  lifetime  of  such  intestate. 

Section  XIV.  Wherever  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
it  is  directed  that  real  or  personal  estates  shall  descend 
to  or  be  distributed  among  several  persons,  whether 
lineal  or  collateral  heirs,  or  kindred,  standing  in  the 
same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  intestate,  if  there 
shall  be  only  one  of  such  degree,  he  shall  take  the 
whole  of  such  estate,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
they  shall  take  in  equal  shares,  and  if  real  estate,  shall 
hold  the  same  as  tenants  in  common. 

Section  XV.  The  share  of  the  estate  directed  by 
this  act  to  be  allotted  to  the  widow,  shall  be  in  lieu  and 
full  satisfaction  of  her  dower  at  common  law. 

Section  XVI.  If  any  child  of  an  intestate  shall  have 
any  estate  by  settlement  of  such  intestate,  or  shall  have 
been  advanced  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  either  in  real  or 
personal  estate,  to  an  amount  or  value  equal  to  the 
share  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  other  chil- 
dren of  such  intestate,  such  child  shall  have  no  share 
of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  such  intestate;  and  if 
such  settlement  or  advancement  be  to  an  amount  or 
value  less  than  the  share  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  if  no  such  advancement  had  been  made, 
then  so  much  only  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  such 


intestate  shall  be  allotted  to  such  child  as  shall  make  the 
estate  of  all  the  said  children  to  be  equal,  as  near  as 
can  be  estimated. 

Section  XVII.  The  provisions  of  this  act  relative  to 
the  descent  and  distribution  of  real  and  personal  estate 
among  the  descendants  and  collateral  relations  of  an 
intestate,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  such  persons  on- 
ly as  may  have  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Section  XVIII.  The  residue  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  real  estate  of  an  intestate,  made  by  authori- 
ty£of  law  for  the  payment  of  debts,  shall  vest  in  the 
persons  entitled  by  this  act  to  such  real  estate,  in  such 
proportions,  and  for  the  like  interests,  respectively,  as 
they  may  have  had  in  such  real  estate. 

Section  XIX.  All  such  of  the  intestate's  relations  and 
persons  concerned,  who  shall  not  lay  legal  claim  to  their 
respective  shares,  within  seven  years  after  the  decease 
of  the  intestate,  shall  be  debarred  from  the  same  for- 
ever. Provided,  That  if  any  such  relation  or  person 
shall,  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  intestate,  be 
within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  a  married  wo- 
man, he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  recover 
the  same,  if  he  or  she  shall  lay  legal  claim  thereto, 
within  seven  years  after  coming  to  full  age  or  discove- 
rature . 

Section  XX.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained,  relative  to 
the  distribution  of  personal  estate  among  kindred,  shall 
be  construed  to  extend  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  in- 
testate, whose  domicil  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  out 
of  this  commonwealth. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  INTESTATE'S  BILL. 

The  distribution  of  the  property  of  an  intestate  by 
certain  and  equitable  rules,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of 
legislation  most  important  for  the  peace  and  order  of 
society.  The  injustice  of  the  English  common  law, 
which  gave  the  whole  real  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  was 
so  obvious  to  cur  ancestors,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  provincial  legislation,  had  for  its  object  to  effect 
a  more  general  distribution  among  the  children.  Va- 
rious acts  were  subsequently  passed  with  the  same 
view,  but  still  of  a  somewhat  partial  and  limited  nature 
until  the  act  of  1794,  the  declared  design  of  which  was 
to  establish  a  system  of  descents  upon  the  basis  of  per- 
fect equality  among  all  the  relations  of  an  intestate  in 
the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  him.  Besides  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  the  duties  and  liabilities  of 
administrators  in  respect  to  creditors,  which  we  have 
transferred  to  the  bill  relating  to  executors  and  admin- 
istrators, the  act  of  1794  contained  a  series  of  sections 
regulating  the  transmission  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
among  the  kindred  of  an  intestate,  which  were  proba- 
bly supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  cases  that  could 
arise.  Very  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  however, 
cases  occurred  which  had  not  been  expressly  provided 
for,  and  on  the  question  being  brought  before  the  su- 
preme court  it  was  determined  by  that  tribunal  that,  as 
the  common  law  was  the  basis  of  our  jurisprudence, 
its  rules  were  paramount,  wherever  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly abrogated  by  the  legislature,  consequently  that 
in  every  omitted  case  the  heir  at  common  law  took  the 
estate.  This  led  to  the  act  of  1797,  which  in  another 
series  of  sections,  attempted  to  reach  every  supposable 
event,  by  the  enumeration  of  particulars,  without  how- 
ever providing  by  any  general  rule  for  omitted  cases, 
of  which  some  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  this 
act.  The  acts  then,  of  1794  and  1797,  contain  our 
scheme  or  system  of  descent  and  distribution,  and  have 
received  more  praise 'for  their  intention,  than  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  details  are  exhibited  and  declared. 
Instead  of  a  classification  of  subjects  or  an  arrangement 
of  them,  according  to  some  obvious  and  familiar  rule, 
such  as  that  of  nearness  of  kindred,  by  which  frequent 
repetition  would  be  saved,  the  acts  of  assembly  endeavor 
to  accomplish  the  effect  by  a  constant  specification  of 
cases.  The  result  of  this  is  a  great  expense  of  time 
and  labor  in  arriving  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  legisla- 
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ture,  and  sometimes  perplexity  and  doubt  which  lead 
to  frequent  litigation. 

In  the  bill  now  submitted  we  have,  besides  consolida- 
ting all  the  provisions  to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  1794 
and  1797,  endeavoured  so  to  arrange  both  the  phrase- 
ology and  order  of  the  sections  as  to  make  the  system 
obvious  at  once  to  the  understanding,  and  by  discarding 
redundancies  and  repetitions  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
the^bill  and  simplify  its  provisions.  Our  plan  was  <to 
specify  the  estates  and  interests  to  be  given  in  the  order 
of  preference,  appropriating  a  section  to  each  class  of 
persons  with  the  necessary  and  appropriate  subdivi- 
sions. The  order  or  arrangement  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  analysis: 

Section  1.  The  first  section  which  is  divided  into 
three  articles  or  paragraphs,  is  intended  to  provide  for 
the  widow  and  surviving  husband,  as  the  case  be,  of  an 
intestate,  and 'is  derived  from  the  3d  and  4th  sections  of 
the  act  of  1795,  and  from  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of 
1797,  there  being  no  other  substantial  alteration^  than 
in  the  last  clause,  which  gives  to  the  surviving  huband  an 
estate  for  life  in  the  real  property  of  the  wife,  although 
there  should  be  no  issue  of  the  marriage.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  existing  rule  which  makes  the  estate 
of  the  husband  dependent  upon  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  issue  born  alive  capable  of  inheriting,  has 
in  the  present  state  of  society  and  government,  no  suffi- 
cient or  reasonable  foundation.  Derived,  according  to 
the  better  opinion,  from  the  feudal  system,  and  receiv- 
ing no  support  from  analogies  in  our  own  or  other  codes 
of  jurisprudence,  it  ought,  we  think,  long  since  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  similar  provisions  of^that  system.  Be- 
sides assimilating  the  estate  of  the  husband  to  that  of 
the  wife,  in  this  respect,  the  proposed  alteration  will 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  amount  of  litigation  by 
removing  questions  which  have  sometimes  occurred 
respecting  the  birth  of  issue  and  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  born  alive. 

Section  II.  The  second  section  provides  forthe  lineal 
descendants  of  an  intestate,  whether  children,  grand  chil- 
dren, or  others.  It  is  divided  into  four  articles,  which 
are  derived  from  the  2d  and  4th  sections  of  the  act  of 
1794,  without  any  alteration  in  matter  or  substance. 

Section  III.  In  the  3d  section  we  have  incorporated 
the  provisions  of  the  5th  and  7th  sections  of  the  act  of 
1794,  respecting  the  father  and  mother  of  an  intestate, 
with  this  alteration,  that  in  the  event  of  both  father  and 
mother  surviving  the  intestate,  the  estate  shall  be  en- 
joyed by  them  during  their  joint  lives,  and  by  the  survi- 
vor of  them.  By  the  present  law,  in  the  case  put,  it  is 
believed  that,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  the  estate 
would  pass  to  collateral  relations,  leaving  the  mother 
perhaps  destitute;  a  state  of  things  which  we  are  satis- 
fied was  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Section  IV.  The  fourth  section  provides  for  the  case 
of  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  6th  and  8th  sections  of  the  act  of  1794, 
and  the  5th  and  7th  section  of  the  act  of  1797.  The 
only  alteration  of  the  present  law  will  be  found  in  the 
2d  article,  which  gives  to  nephews  and  nieces,  where 
such  only  are  living,  an  equal  share  of  the  estate,  in- 
stead of  dividing  the  estates  among  them,  as  at  present, 
according  to  the  stocks.  Thus,  if  an  intestate  dies  with- 
out nearer  relations  than  the  children  of  his  deceased 
brothers,  they  will  not  take  equally  under  the  existing 
law;  but  the  children  of  one  brother  will  take  one 
share  between  them,  the  children  of  the  next  brother 
another  share,  and  so  on,  thus  producing  sometimes 
great,  and  wc  think  unnecessary  inequality.  The  rule 
is  different  with  respect  to  grand-children,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  desirable  that  the  law  should  be  uniform  and 
harmonious  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

Section  V.  The  fifth  section  declares,  that  in  de- 
fault of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  and 
their  descendants,  the  real  estate  shall  go  absolutely  to 


the  father  and  mother.  This  is  copied  from  the  6th 
section  of  the  act  of  1794,  and  the  5th  section  of  the 
act  of  1797. 

Section  VI.  The  sixth  section  provides  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  real  estate  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
half  blood,  in  the  event  of  their  being  no  persons  to 
take  as  enumerated  in  the  preceding  sections.  This 
is  copied  from  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  1794,  and 
the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  1794,  and  the  7th  section 
oftheactof  1797. 

Section  VII.  The  seventh  section  directs,  that  in  de- 
fault of  all  persons  previously  mentioned,  the  real  and 
personal  estate  shall  go  to  the  next  of  kin.  This  sec- 
tion is  derived  from  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  1794. 
Section  VIII.  In  the  eighth  section,  we  have  restored 
to  our  law  a  provision  which  formed  a  part  of  the  act  of 
1705,  and  continued  to  govern  the  distribution  of  es- 
tates until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1794,  from  which 
it  was  omitted;  but  whether  through  inadvertence  or  by 
design,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  We  in- 
cline to  attribute  the  omission  to  the  former  cause,  since 
the  rule  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  seems  to  be  impera- 
tively required  by  considerations  of  convenience  almost 
amounting  to  necessity.  The  Justinian  code  and  the 
English  statute  of  distributions,  (22  and  23  Charles  2d, 
chap.  10.)  contain  the  provision  in  the  same  words;  and 
it  is  believed  to  exist  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  laws  of 
this  Union.  The  doctrine  of  representation,  or  that 
rule  by  virtue  of  which  the  descendants  of  a  deceased 
relation,  to  the  most  remote  degree,  are  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  their  ancestor,  and  to  receive  his 
share  of  an  estate,  if  there  be  others  of  the  same  degree 
of  such  deceased  relation  living,  may  be  admitted  with- 
out great  inconvenience  in  the  case  of  lineal  descend- 
ants: but  when  it  is  applied  to  collateral  kindred,  it  is 
j  productive  of  serious  evils.  Thus,  if  one  dies  leaving 
children  and  grand-children,  the  issue  of  a  deceased 
child,  these  grand-children,  by  the  rule  of  representa- 
tion, are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  their  deceased 
parent  and  to  take  the  share  of  such  parent;  and  the 
same  principle  admits  great  grand-children,  and  even 
more  remote  descendants,  to  personate  their  deceased 
ancestors  without,  as  already  stated,  any  inconvenience. 
Where,  however,  one  dies  leaving  no  lineal  descend- 
ants, but  collateral  kindred,  as  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  descendants,  or  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  de- 
scendants, it  is  obvious  that  the  doctrine  of  representa- 
tion, by  raising  remote  descendants  to  the  level  of  any 
one  of  the  brothers  or  sisters  or  uncles  or  aunts,  who 
happened  to  be  living,  and  consequently  by  requiring 
search  to  be  made  for  such  descendants,  who  are  often 
scattered  over  a  large  part  of  our  country,  produces 
great  d'day  and  often  great  hardships.  The  extension 
of  the  rule  beyond  the  boundaries  provided  in  the  codes 
of  foreign  countries  and  of  our  own  union,  has  been  fre- 
quently lamented  by  our  most  eminent  judges  and  pro- 
fessional persons.  Considering  that  the  present  system 
leads  to  a  great  increase  and  delay  of  litigation,  the 
restoration  of  the  old  rule  is  submitted  to  the  legislature 
as  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  prudence. 

Section  IX.  In  the  ninth  section  we  have  introduced 
as  a  general  provision,  a  limitation  of  the  course  of  de- 
scent of  real  estate,  which  is  annexed  to  several  sec- 
tions of  the  present  law,  viz:  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eleventh  sections  of  the  act  of  1794,  and  the  fifth 
and  seventh  sections  of  the  act  of  1797,  confining  the 
provision,  however,  to  the  case  of  real  estate  for  which 
it  seems  to  us  most  appropriate. 

Section  X.  The  tenth  section  is  copied  from  the  act 
of  January  21,  1819,  and  gives  the  whole  estate  to  a 
surviving  husband  or  wife  in  the  event  of  their  being 
no  known  heirs  or  kindred  competent  to  take. 

Section  XI.  In  the  eleventh  section  wc  luive  endeav- 
ored to  lay  down  a  rule  which  shall  forever  ami  in  all 
cases  prevent  the  real  estate  of  a  decedent  going  to  the 
heir  at  common  law  to  the  exclusion  of  others  in  the 
same  degree  of  consanguinity.  We  have  already  stated. 
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that  in  every  case,  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  acts 
of  1794  and  179",  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  are 
held  to  govern,  for  want  of  some  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive rule.  We  think  that  the  one  now  suggested  will 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject  and  carry  out  into  the  re- 
motest quarter  the  design  of  the  legislature.  The  pro- 
vision that  the  next  of  kin  shall  take  in  every  case  not 
enumerated,  will  we  believe  sufficiently  indentify  the 
party,  asthe  mode  of  computing  kindred,  by  the  rules, 
namely  of  the  civil  law,  is  well  understood  and  estab- 
lished. 

Section  XII.  In  the  twelfth  section  we  have  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  system,  introduced  the  pro- 
vision in  the  act  of  1787,  declaring  the  event  upon 
which  the  commonwealth  is  to  take  by  escheat. 

Section  XIII.  The  thirteenth  section  contains  the 
provision  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  1794,  some- 
what enlarged — the  object  being  to  confer  on  the  pos- 
thumous descendants  and  relations  of  all  descriptions, 
begotten  in  the  life  time  of  the  intestate,  the  same 
rights  which  the  act  of  1794  gave  to  posthumous  chil- 
dren. 

Section  XIV.  The  fourteenth  section  contains  a  ge- 
neral rule  providing  for  the  case  of  an  individual,  if 
there  be  only  one  person  in  the  nearest  degree  to  the 
intestate,  and  also  directing  the  manner  in  which  real 
estate  shall  be  held  and  enjoyed  where  it  is  distributed 
among  several.  This  section  was  adopted  to  save  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  or  similar  expressions  at 
the  close  of  several  sections,  in  the  manner  pursued  in 
the  act  of  1794. 

Section  XV.  The  fifteenth  section  is  copied  literally 
from  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1794. 

Section  XVI.  The  sixteenth  section  contains  in  sub- 
stance the  provisions  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of 
1794. 

Section  XVII.  In  the  seventeenth  section  we  have 
provided  a  general  rule,  to  save  the  necessity  of  repeat- 
ing in  every  section  the  phraseology  necessary  to  indi- 
cate that  none  but  persons  born  in  lawful  wedlock  are 
competent  to  take.  We  believe  that  the  proviso  will 
be  found  sufficient;  comprehensive  and  distinct.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  it  is  not  intended  to  include  the 
case  of  ancestors  or  of  husband  and  wife,  to  whom  the 
governing  reasons  for  excluding  illegitimates  do  not  ap- 

Section  XVIII.  The  eighteenth  section  provides  that 
the  proceeds  of  real  estate  sold  by  authority  of  law  for 
the  payment  of  debts,  shall  still  be  considered  as  real 
estate,  so  far  as  regards  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
it  and  the  extent  of  their  interests.  The  provision  is 
in  conformity  with  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of 
1794  and  with  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
case  of  Gridervs.  McClay,  (11  S.and  R.  224. 

Section  XIX.  The  nineteenth  section  contains  the 
limitation  existing  in  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  1794. 
The  proviso  annexed  omits  however  the  cases  of  "a 
person  non  compos  mentis,  in  prison, or  out  of  the  United 
States."  We  conceive  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  reduce  the  number  of  exceptions  to  all  acts 
of  limitation,  which  have  been  justly  described  as  acts 
of  peace  and  harmony  for  society,  and  we  submit  that 
the  particular  cases  omitted,  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  beneficial  rule.  In  the  case  of  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  if  the  exception  is  continued,  estates 
may  remain  unsettled  for  the  term  of  perhaps  a  long 
life;  and,  where  there  is  an  interest  in  property,  such 
persons  will  in  all  probability,have  committees  sufficient- 
ly attentive  to  lay  claim  to  their  shares  in  due  season. 
The  case  of  a  person  "in  prison,"  may  have  been  wor- 
thy of  exception  in  former  ages  when  prisons  were  on 
a  different  footing  and  often  contained  inmates  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  from  what  the  humanity  of  this  age 
and  country  admits;  but  the  reason  no  longer  exists,and 
it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  or 
condition  of  the  present  tenants  of  our  prisons  to  re- 
quire a  departure   for  their  benefit  from  the  salutary 


rules  applied  to  other  classes  of  the  community.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  foreigners  are  entitled  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  exclusive  privileges  which  have  been  here- 
tofore granted  to  them.  In  the  present  condition  of 
things,  when  intercourse  between  even  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth,  is  so  frequent  and  rapid,  the 
term  of  seven  years  is  surely  long  enough  to  give  every 
foreigner  an  opportunity  of  laying  claim  to  whatever 
property  he  may  consider  himself  entitled; — and  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  there  is  any  hard- 
ship in  placing  him  on  a  footing  in  this  respect,  with 
our  own  fellow  citizens.  Should  the  legislature  ap- 
prove of  the  alterations  in  the  present  instance,  it-  is 
our  intention  to  carry  them  through  the  several  acts  of 
limitation. 

Section  XX. -The  proviso  in  the  last  section  in  this 
act,  like  that  at  the  end  of  the  act  relating  to  wills, 
merely  confirms  the  existing  doctrines  of  the  law,  and 
has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  mis- 
construction of  the  general  expressions  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  applies  on- 
ly to  the  case  of  the  distribution  of  personal  estate  among 
kindred.  The  question  of  the  divison  of  the  assets  of 
an  estate  under  such  circumstances  among  creditors, 
belongs  to  another  bill. 
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We  were  in  hopes,  from  the  almost  total  exemption 
of  our  city  and  suburbs,  from  the  visitation  of  the  chole- 
ra, for  so  long  a  season,  that  We  should  not  have  to  re- 
cord any  other  cases  than  those  noticed  in  a  former 
number.  But  from  the  27th  of  July,  to  the  present 
time,  the  number  of  cases  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing. With  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  been  confin- 
ed to  the  most  filthy  and  crowded  portions  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  to  a  class  of  the  population,  whose  habits  of 
intemperance,  and  bad  living,  have  seemed  to  mark 
them,  wherever  the  disease  has  occurred,  as  the  fittest 
subjects  for  its  attack.  In  the  present  number,  we  have 
given  a  table  of  the  several  cases  which  have  appeared, 
and  as  far  as  practicable,  their  localities,  &c.  It  is  our  in- 
tention, to  continue  this  weekly  summary,  derived  from 
the  records  of  the  Board  of  Health.  As  the  reports  of 
the  physicians  have  hitherto  not  been  made  in  any  pre- 
scribed form,  in  some  cases,  some  desirable  particu- 
lars are  sometimes  omitted,  but  as  the  Board  have  now 
furnished  a  regular  form,  in  which  reports  are  to  be 
made,  we  hope  hereafter  to  render  a  more  complete 
and  uniform  statement.  The  number  of  cases  of  every 
description  reported  up  to  yesterday,  is  about  152. 
The  report  from  the  first  to  the  second,  shows  the  num- 
ber forty;  being  an  apparently  large  increase,  on  the 
report  of  the  preceding  day;  but  when  it  is  noticed, 
that  eighteen  of  thece  were  from  the  Arch  street  prison 
and  Alms-house,  it  will  appear,  that  there  was  actually 
no  great  increase  in  the  city  and  suburbs  over  the  re- 
port of  the  31st  and  1st,  and  on  the  3d  still  less.  j 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  quarterly  meeting   of  the   Historical   Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  held  at  the  Philosophical  Hall, 
over  the  Athenaeum,  on  Monday  evening  the  16th  in- 
stant, at  8  o'clock.  Attendance  is  particularly  requested. 
J.  R.  TYSON,  Secretary. 
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FOST  OFFICES  AND  POSTMASTERS 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

[The  names  in  italics  indicate   the  places  at  which  the  County 

Courts  are  held.] 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 


POSTMASTERS. 

Jacob  Fahnestock 
Christian  Picking 
■William  Johnston 


Abbottstown 

East  Berlin 

Fairfield 

Gettysburg  (c  h)    William  W.  Bell 


Hampton 
Heidlersburg 
Keener's  Mills 
New  Oxford 
Petersburg!: 
Y.  Sulp.  Sp 


Charles  Blish 
Abel  Pittendurf 
William  B.  Wilson 
Francis  Hildt 
i  Francis  Leas 

rings  Harman  Wireman 
ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 


MILES 

Wash'n 
86 
90 
84 
76 
90 
81 
85 
87 
77 
85 


Bakerstown  James  Jones  239 

Clinton  John  Pollock  246 

Elizabeth  Samuel  Walker  240 

Gamble's  John  Gamble  210 

Herriotville  James  Herriot  233 

McKeesport  Hugh  Rowland  212 

Noblestown  Hanson  S.  Chadwick  234 

Perryville  Conrad  Reel  230 

Pittsburgh  (c  h)  Wm.  Eichbaum.jr.  223 

Sewickly  Bottom  David  Shields  237 

Spring  Dale  John  Keen  235 

Surgeon's  Hall  Joseph  Curry  226 

Tarentum  John  F.  Metlin  231 

Wexford  Martin  Byrne  237 
ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 


Apollo 

John  Wort 

219 

Callensburgh 

Sidle  Lobough 

251 

Clarion 

Phdip  Corbet 

247 

Elderton 

William  D.  Barclay 

202 

Freeport 

Henry  S.  Weaver 

225 

Glade  Run 

Ehsha  D.  Barrett 

214 

Hulinsburg 

Samuel  Wilson 

242 

Kiskiminitas 

Andrew  Boggs 

210 

Kittaning  (c  h) 

Alexander  Reynolds 

215 

Lawrenceburg 

l  Michael  McCulough 

241 

Leechburgh 

David  Leech 

227 

Limestone 

James  Sloan 

241 

Maple  Grove 

Mathew  Hosey 

231 

Red  Bank 

John  Money 

235 

Rural  Valley 

John  Patterson 

224 

Slatelick 

Joseph  Ralston 

Strattonsville 

Robert  Barber 

249 

Toby 

David  Stoner 
BEAVER  COUNTY.  - 

236 

Beaver  (c  h) 

James  Alexander 

251 

Chenango 

William  Cairns  jr. 

261 

Economy 

William  Smith 

241 

Fallston 

Hall  Wilson 

Frankfort 

James  Dungan 

254 

Georgetown 

Thomas  Foster 

263 

Griersburg 

Stephen  Todd 

263 

Hookestown 

Joseph  McFarren 

258 

Mount  Jackson  William  Henry  275 

North  Sewickly  Ab.  S.  Severhs  263 

Ohioville            John  Clark  261 
Vol.  X.                        11 


FROM 

Harrisb. 
32 
24 
42 
34 
28 
24 
35 
36 
20 
20 

117 

224 
216 
188 
211 
189 
212 
208 
201 
215 
207 
204 
203 
215 

188 
191 
174 
170 
197 
181 
185 
188 
183 
201 
196 
182 
199 


Seventy-Six 


Alum  Bank 

Bedford  (c  h) 

Bloody  Run 

Burnt"Cabins 

Hopewell 

Juniata  Crossings 

Licking  Creek 

Martinsburgh 

McConnelsburgh 

Morris  (sove 

Rainsburgh 

Schellsburgh 

Stonerstown 

Three  Forges 

Woodbury 

Adamsville 

Bethel 

Boyerstown 

Brower 

Brumneldville 

Colebrookdale 

Cootstovvn 

Dale 

Douglassville 

Geiger's  Mills 

Grimville 

Hamburgh 

Hereford 

Klinesville 

Long  Swamp 

Maiden  Creek 

Maxatawny 

Morgantown 

Mount  Airy 

New  Jerusalem 

Oley  Furnace 

Beading  (c  A) 

Rehrersburgh 

Schall's  Store 

Shartlesville 

Womelsdorf 


William  McAlister 
BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

Thomas  Vickroy 


John  H.Hofius 
David  Mann  jr. 
Nathaniel  Kelly 
Isaiah  Davis 
Joseph  W.  Duncan 
John  Duffield 
John  Bingham 
William  Duffield 
Martin  Lay,  jr. 
John  Folk,  jr. 
Peter  Levy 
George  Roads 
John  G.  McKee 
John  McKieran 
Isaac  Addams 
Abraham  K.  Clark 
Daniel  Boyer 
William  George 
Henry  Auman 
Christopher  K.  Shultz 
Joseph  Heist 
David  Schall 
Abraham  Hesser 
Joseph  M.  K.  Potts 
Daniel  B.  Grim. 
John  Shenk 
Jacob  Hillegass 
Peter  Kline,  jr. 
Reuben  Trexler 
Samuel  Beard 
John  Rodrock 
David  Morgan,  jr. 
John  Evans 
Andrew  Shiffert 
Jacob  W.  Snyder 
Samuel  Ritter 
George  Harner 
William  Schall 
Solomon  Albright 
Lewis  W.  Richards 


136 

126 
118 

109 
127 

112 
99 
134 

93 
132 

135 
135 
124 
140 
136 
152 
144 
159 
147 
153 
163 
160 
164 
14? 
138 
156 
156 

152 
162 
151 
165 
133 
152 
156 
153 
143 
143 
157 
156 
148 


BRADFORD  COUNTY. 


Alba 

Asylum 

Athens 

Burlington 

Canton 

Colum.  C.  Roads 

East  Smithficld 

Edsallville 

Franklindalc 

French's  Mills 

Le  Raysville 

Litchfield 

Milltown 

Monroeton 

New  Albany 

North  Branch 

North  Smithfield 

Orwell 

Pike 


Irad  Wilson 
Simson  Stevens 
Ebenezer  Backus 
Addison  McDowell 
James  Parsons 
Elisha  S.  Goodrich 
Seth  Salisbury 
Samuel  Edsall 
John  Knapp 
William  II.  French 
Josiah  Benham 
Daniel  Bush 
William  W.  Rice 
Abncr  C   Rockwell 
Charles  W.  Ladd 
Sylvester  Taylor 
James C.  Pierce 
Chauncey  Frisbie 
Jesse  Ross 


241 
248 
252 
249 
246 
254 
249 
262 
248 
268 
257 

256 
237 
227 

253 
252 
269 


114 
105 
96 
59 
105 
90 
76 
112 
70 
110 
113 
113 
102 
118 

in 

61 

34 
68 
66 
62 
72 
69 
71 
64 
63 
67 
56 

63 
71 
69 
74 
58 
61 
65 
62 
52 


129 
137 
143 
138 
137 
148 
138 
156 
137 
162 
146 

146 
126 
116 

U2 
141 
149 


82 
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[August 


Ridgebury 

Sheshequin 

South  Creek 

South  Wan-en 

Springfield 

Standing  Stone 

Sylvania 

Terrytown 

To wanda  (c  h) 

Troy 

Ulster 

Warrenham 

Windham 

Wyalusing 

Wyalusing  Centre 

Wvsox 


Andalusia 

Attleboro' 

Aurora 

Bristol 

Brownsburg 

Buckingham 

Bucksville 

Bursonville 

Danboro' 

Davisville 

Dolington 

Doylestown  (c  A) 

Dublin 

Durham 

Erwinna 

Hartsville 

Hilltown 

Hulmesville 

Line  Lexington 

Lumberville 

Matts  ville 

Mechanics  ville 

Monroe 

Morrisville 

New  Britain 

New  Hope 

Newton 

Ottsville 

Pennsville 

Pleasant  Valley 

Point  Pleasant 

Quakertown 

Richboro' 

Rock  Hill 

Sellers'  Tavern 

Spinnerstown 

Springtown 

Strawntown 

Taylorsville 

Trumbaursville 

Tullytown 

Upper  Black  Eddy 

Yardleyville 


James  Covell 
Joseph  Kingsbury 
George  Hyde 
Benjamin  Buffington 
William  Evans 
Jonathan  Stevens,  jr. 
Reuben  Nash,  jr. 
George  F.  Horton 
Nathaniel  N.  Betts 
George  Kress 
Abraham  Goodwin 
Andrew  Coburn 
William  Russell 
John  Taylor 
Raphael  Stone 
J.  M.  Piollet 
BUCKS  COUNTY. 
Michael  Jacoby 
James  Flowers 
Charles  Hillegass 
John  Bessonett 
Stacy  Brown 
Alexander  J.  Case 
Nicholas  Buck 
William  '. 


urson 
Joseph  Kaisinger 
John  Davis  1 
Oliver  Hough 


261 
247 

270 
255 
245 
263 
253 
239 
259 
246 

264 
254 
260 
241 

157 
163 
173 
156 
174 
164 
177 
185 
165 
169 
171 


Manassah  H.  Snyder  160 
Newton  Rowland 
Thomas  Long 
Hugh  Erwin 
William  Brady 
El'sha  Lunn 
William  Hulme 
Jacob  C.  Nyce 
Wm.  L.  Hoppock 
John  Matts 
Peter  Lester 
John  H.  Johnson 


George  Laning 
Isaac  W.  James 
Joseph  D .  Murray 
Asa  Cary 
John  Emery 
James  Gaine 
Lewis  Ott 


166 
182 
186 
156 
168 
161 
168 
175 
175 
165 
195 
165 
164 
170 
167 
174 
1^2 
179 


John  F.  Youngken    177 


Baldwin 

Butler  (e  k) 

Coylesville 

Cranberry 

Gilmoreville 

Harmony 

Harrisville 

Murrinsville 

Portersville 

Slippery  Rock 

Whitestown 

Ebensburg  (c  ft) 

Johnstown 

Loretto 


Jacob  Duden 
Rich'd  L.  Thomas 
John  Sellers 
Thomas  Sellers 
Henry  Haring 
Christ.  H.  Witte 
William  Stokes 
JohnB.   Taylor 
John  P.  Ball 
Joseph  Hutchinson 
David  Weirman 
Mahlon  Dungan 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 
Peter  Beighly 
John  Gilchrist 
Henry  Coyle 
James  Frazier 
Timothy  Cannon 
John  Fleming 
James  Owens 
Hugh  Murrin  jr. 
Robert  Craig 
Isaac  S.  Pearson 
Edward  White 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 
John  Lloyd 
Shipley  Priestly 
Peter  Christy 


172 
158 
171 
166 
171 
179 
175 
169 
160 
161 
191 
165 


150 
136 

159 
143 
134 
147 
142 
12S 
148 
135 

153 
143 
149 
130 

119 
125 

87 
118 
123 
112 
106 

99 
112 
118 
133 
107 

97 
111 
122 
113 

97 
123 

96 
124 

89 
112 
113 
127 
104 
119 
129 
109 
116 

93 
126 

86 
126 

92 

91 

99 

93 
100 
123 

85 
117 
118 
112 


249 

209 

236 

204 

226 

194 

244 

213 

244 

212 

249 

218 

261 

221 

251 

211 

252 

220 

254 

214 

244 

212 

178 

160 
181 


Munster 
Roseland 


Mathew  Buckanan    183 
Edward  Shoemaker  182 
CENTRE  COUNTY. 


Aaronsburg 

Bellefonle  (c  h) 

Boalsburg 

Cedar  Spring 

Halfmoon 

Howard 

Logan 

Milesburgh 

Milheim 

Mill  Hall 

Nittany 

Old  Fort 

Philipsburg 

Pine  Grove  Mills 

Potter's  Mills 

Quigle's  Mills 

Rebersburg 

Spring  Mills 

S  ugar  Valley 

Walker 


Avon  Dale 
Black  Horse 


Adam  Gentzel 
Hamilton  Humes 
Charles  Rainey 
Samuel  H  Wilson 
John  Blair 
Hez.  B.  Packer 
John  Zimmerman 
Joseph  Green,  jr. 
Daniel  Keen 
Nathan  Harvey 
H.  F.  W.  Schultze 
Geo.  Youngman 
John  Plumb,  jr. 
Daniel  O'Bryan 
James  Potter 
Michael  Quigle 
Philip   Reitzell 
David  Duncan 
A.  Kleckner 
James  Hutchinson 
CHESTER  COUNTY. 
John  Malm 
Samuel  Jackson 


Brandywine  Manor  Joseph  F.  Grier 


Chatham 

Chester  Springs 

Clingan's 

Coatesville 

Cochransville 

Dilworthtown 

Doe  Run 

Downingtown 

East  Nantmeal 

Embreeville 

Fountain  Inn 

Frazer 

Goshenville 

Guthriesville 

Honey  Brook 

H.  Cotton  Works 

Humphreysville 

Israel's  Mills 

Jenners  ville 

Kennett's  Square 

Kimberton 

Kimblesville 

Lionville 

Loag 

London  Grove 

Marsh 

Marshallton 

McWilliamstown 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Garden 

N.  L.  X  Roads 

Oxford 

Paoli 

Parkersville 

Phoenixville 

Pughtown 

Russellville 

Sadsburyville 

Saint  Mary's 

Schuylkill 

Setzler's  Store 

Strickersville 

Unionville 

Uwchland 

Valley  Forge 

Valley  Hill 

Vincent 

Wagontown 

Warren  Tavern 


Joseph  AVood 
Henry  Olwine 
William  Baker 
Benjamin  J.  Miller 
S.  H.  Cochran 
Wm.    Speakman 
Hayes  Clark 
Isaac  Downing 
Samuel  R.  Kirk 
William  Embree 
Nathan  Frame 
Henry  Souders 
A.  L.  Williamson 
James  B.  Guthrie 
John  Lewis 
S.  J.  Dickey 
John  Tilson 
I.  G.  Israel 
L.  D.  Ankrim 
Caleb  Heald 
S.  Shearer 
George  Kimble 
Mordecai  Lee 
S.  E.  Williamson 
David  Walton 
Water  Dewees 
Geo.  Andress 
J.  P.  McWilliams 
S.  Ross 
J.  Taylor 

S.  A.  Cunningham 
Timothy  Kirk 
S.  Davis 

John  Parker,  jr. 
D.  Buckwalter 
Garrett  Hooper 
C.  Wallace 
John  Kendig 
A.  Dehaven 
Abel  Fitz water 
Frederick  Setzler 
Evan  Garrett 
C.  Buffington 
Isaac  Evans 
John  Rogers 
Samuel  Guss 
William  Rogers 
Joseph  Hughs 
C.  Fahnestock 


196 
192 
183 
208 
178 
202 
199 
194 
193 
215 
208 
182 
186 
177 
178 
207 
201 
187 
210 
200 

99 
129 
129 
100 
127 
105 
114 
102 
118 
107 
122 
140 
106 

128 
119 
126 
131 
94 


96 
103 
130 

97 
126 
136 

97 
136 
117 
112 
104 

99 

93 

92 
133 
109 
132 
137 

99 
131 
139 
134 
138 

99 
107 
128 
142 

142 
130 
131 


130 

124 


85 
82 
101 
101 
95 
92 
87 


101 
75 

114 
88 
71 

100 
93 
80 

102 
93 

70 
55 
63 
66 
69 
62 
60 
59 
79 
64 
68 
65 
73 

74 
79 
66 
56 
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West  Chester  (c  h)  JohnNewlin  115 

West  Grove  James  Keltoii  96 

West  Nantmeal  James  Bones  132 

West  Whiteland  Levi  Evans  127 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 


Bennet's  Branch 

Brockville 

Clearfield  (c  h) 

Clearfield  Ridge 

Cunvinsville 

Fox 

Fruit  Hill 

Hellen 

Karthaus 

Kersey's 

Kylersville 

Luthersburgh 

Second  Fork 

Smith's  Mill 

COI 

Berwick 

Bloomsburg 

Buckhorn 

Catawissa 

Danville  (c  h) 

Deny 

Espy 

Fishing-  Creek 

Greenwood 

J.erseytown 

McDowell's  Mills 

Mifflinville 

Millville 

Mooresburgh 

O  range  ville 

Roaring  Creek 

Rohrsburgh 

Sugar  Loaf 

Washingtonville 

Whitehall 


Erasmus  Morey 
Isaac  Webb 
Thos.  Hemphill 
Benj.  Spackman 

William  Irwin 

V.  S.  Brockway 

Thos.  McNeill 

Philetus  Clark 

F.  Hurnthal 

James  Green 

John  Kyler 

George  Hoover 

William  Shepard 

Amasa  Smith 

UMBIA   COUNTY. 

Robt.  McCurdy 
John  Barton 
Hugh  Allen 
M.  Fornwald 
Jas.  Longhead 
John  Heslet 
Samuel  Worman 
J.  M.  Buckalew 
Joseph  Heacock 
James  Barrett 
M.  McDowell 
Benj.  Seidle 
David  Eves 
Hugh  McElrath 
J.  Bittenbender 
A.  Vallerchamp 
E.  G.  Ricketts 
J.  Jackson 
Geo.  Smith 
I,  Hendershot 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 


Bloomfield 
Centreville 
Conneautville 
East  Bloomfield 
Evansburgh 
Guy's  Mills 
Harmonsburgh 
Hart's  X  Roads 
Kingsley's 
Line  Mills 
Meadville  (c  h) 
Oil  Creek 
Penn  Line 
Randolph 
Rockdale 
Sugar  Creek 
Sugar  Lake 
Taylor's  Stand 
Woodcock 


S.  Bloomfield 
David  Winton 
William  Power 
George  White 
Robert  Stewart 
Samuel  Harroun 
Wm.  Alderman 
Joseph  Linn 
Ransom  Kingsley 
Amos  Line 
Daniel  Andrews 
Joseph  L.  Chase 
Jabez  Holcomb 
John  Brown 
Joseph  Gray 
John  Greer,  jr 
Arch'd  Stewart 
Silas  Taylor 
Peter  Faulkner 


236 
222 
201 
197 
198 
227 
188 
221 
219 
2.36 
194 
212 
254 
178 


196 
185 
189 
182 
175 
187 
188 
199 
205 
198 
188 
190 
202 
181 
191 
187 

201 

182 
201 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


313 

246 

307 

240 

313 

252 

323 

262 

305 

244 

.307 

246 

305 

244 

305 

250 

313 

247 

311 

250 

297 

236 

297 

230 

318 

257 

309 

248 

305 

244 

291 

224 

307 

240 

316 

257 

305 

244 

Allen 

Samuel  Hyor 

107 

16 

Cur/isle  (c  h) 

Robt  Lamberton 

104 

18 

Dickinson 

Wm.  Gillelan 

108 

36 

Hoguestown 

Jacob  Hoyer 

113 

9 

Lisburn 

William  Loyd 

110 

13 

Mechanicsburgh 

John   Mason 

105 

11 

Newburgh 

Joseph  Barr 

109 

37 

New  Cumberland 

Asa  White 

113 

3 

Newville 

AVilliam  Barr 

115 

29 

Papertown 

Wm.  Barber,  jr. 

Shepherdstown 

David  Sheffer 

102 

8 

Shippensbui'gh 

David  McClure 

100 

38 

Shiremantown 

Jacoh  Rupp 

106 

4 

Sterrett's  Gap  George  Bower 

Stoughstown  John  Stough 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 

Josiah  Bowman 


Berrysburgh 

Dauphin 

Gratz 

Halifax 

HAnnisnuno  (c  h) 

High  Spire 

Hiimmelstown 

Linglestown 

Middletovvn 

Millersburgh 

Peter's  Mountain 

West  Hanover 


Buck  Tavern 
Chester  (c  h) 
Cheyney's  Shops 
Concord  M.  House 
Darby 
Edgemont 
Hamor's  Store 
Haverford 
Ivy  Mills 
Leiperville 
Marcus  Hook 


Peter  Miller 
Peter  Orndorf 
Henry  Shaffer 
James  Peacock 
Jeremiah  Kirk 
George  Fox 
David  Umberger 
Wm.  Lauman 
Isaac  Gerhart 
C.  Baskins 
Simon  Lingle 
DELAWARE  COUNTY. 
Jonathan  Miller 
M.  Deshong 

Wm.  Cheyney 
Samuel  Hewes 

George  Sen-ill 
Wm.  Sell 
Caleb  D.  West 
Lewis  Bennet 
Garrett  Lewis 
Jonathan  Roberts 
John  Marshall 


Nether  Providence  John  Wells 

Newtown  Square  Davis  Beaumont 

Painter's  Cross  R'ds  William  Painter 

Pleasant  Hill  William  Smith 

Spread  Eagle  Edward  Siter 

Thornton  John  King 

Oillage  Green  Samuel  F.  Hewes 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

Samuel  Smith 
Joseph  Wells 
James  Hughes 
Walter  W.  Warner 
Amos  Graves,  jr. 
Elijah  J.  Woodruff 
Daniel  Goodwin 
David  Sawdy 
James  Smedley 
Orrin  Willis 
James  Phillips 


111 

107 


149 
119 
151 
131 
110 
105 
119 
118 
102 
137 
125 
126 


143 
121 
121 
122 
129 
123 
129 
135 
122 
123 
116 
124 
131 
116 
125 
136 
119 
126 


Beaver  Dam 

Elk  Creek 

Erie  (c  h) 

Fairview 

Gray's  Settlement 

Greenfield 

Harbour  Creek 

Lexington 

Northeast 

Northville 

Phillipsville 

Spiingfi'ldCrossR'dsRobert  P.  Woodworth 


Union  Mills 

Waterford 

Wattsburgh 


William  Miles 
Joseph  Derickson 
Levi  Wilcox 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Belvernon 

Brownsville 

Bryant's 

Connelsville 

Cookstown 

East  Liberty 

Masontown 

M'Clellandtown 

Merritstown 

New  Geneva 

New  Salem 

Perryopolis 

Smithfield 

Springhill 

Union  town  (c  h) 

Upper  Middleto 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Chambersburgh  (e  h)  John  Finley,  sen. 
Concord  James  Wilson 

Dry  Run  William  Campbell 

Fannettsburgh  Chambers  Anderson 

Fayetteville  Frederick  Ashbaugh 


Solomon  Speers 
Martin  Tiernan,  jr. 
Henry  Van  Pelt 
Joseph  Herbert 
George  M.  Kendall 
John  W.  Burney 
Elisha  Longhead 
Frederick  Struble 
Josephus  Lindsley 
James  W.  Nicholson 
Christopher  Balsinger 
William  Symmes 
Samuel  Sackett,  jr. 
Absalom  Morris 
John  Campbell 
John  Morrison 


95 
81 
83 
103 
83 
93 
98 
83 
97 
95 
92 
94 
84 


258 
275 
272 
279 
266 
287 
278 
265 
287 
291 


252 
258 


217 

194 

205 

198 

179 

178 

196 

173 

214 

191 

201 

178 

222 

204 

209 

200 

209 

194 

217 

199 

207 

179 

209 

186 

171 

170 

221 

203 

193 

184 

206 

183 

90 

48 

120 

54 

113 

63 

105 

55 

94 

52 

84 
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Green  Castle 

John  Watson 

77 

59 

Bart 

James  M.  Quigg 

110 

55 

Green  Villag-e 

James  McNulty 

95 

43 

Brickersville 

Samuel  S.  Rex 

122 

45 

Jackson  Hall 

Frederick  Roemer 

90 

54 

Buck 

John  Dance 

92 

54 

Loudon 

Benjamin  Stinger 

1.02 

63 

Cain's 

John  Cain 

128 

€4 

Mercersburgh 

Elliott  T.  Lane 

83 

71 

Chesnut  Level 

Philip  Housekeepei 

89 

51 

Quincy 

Jacob  B)rer 

83 

58 

C  hurchtown 

Edward  Davis 

129 

54 

Roxbury 

Thomas  Pumroy 

103 

43 

Colerain 

Hugh  Andrews 

104 

61 

Saint  Thomas 

James  Edwards 

97 

57 

Columbia 

William  P.  Beatty 

99 

28 

State  Line 

David  Brumbaugh, 

jr.   73 

64 

Conestoga 

Enoch  Megrady 

107 

43 

Upper  Strasburgh 

William  M'Clellan 

99 

47 

Earl 

Amos  S.  Kinzer 

123 

49 

Waynesborough 

Joseph  DeardorfF 

79 

56 

East  Hempfield 

Jacob  Myers 

115 

33 

Welsh  Run 

John  Eldon 

82 

§4 

Elizabethtown 

John  Maglauchlin 

110 

17 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

Ephrata 

John  Gross 

125 

38 

Carmichael's 

Clarksville 

Greensborough 

Harvey's 

Jefferson 

Mount  Morris 

Newtown 

Ryerson's  Station 

Wayneshurgh  (cA) 

Whiteley 

Myers  Seaton                 221 
Goodwin  B.  Goodrich  217 
Charles  A.  Black           217 
William  S.  Harvey       241 
Thomas  Fletcher           215 
Boaz  Boydston              225 
James  Stevens              233 
Samuel  Vanata             249 
Andrew  Buchanan        229 
Jonathan  Morris           225 

210 
210 
199 
234 
214 
239 
231 
242 
222 
207 

Fairmont 

Falmouth 

Gap 

(The)  Hat 

Hinkleton 

Intercourse 

Kirk's  Mills 

Lampeter 

Lancaster  (c  h) 

Leacock 

Leesburg 

Samuel  Kinzer             117 
John  C.  Klein                98 
James  G.  Henderson  125 
William  Lightner       122 
Isaac  Winters              128 
Benjamin  Fraim          120 
Jacob  Kirk                    85 
Henry  Miller,  jr.       114 
M.  Dickson                 109 
John  Gillgore             116 
James  K.  Menough     118 

43 
15 
51 
48 
43 
46 
63 
40 
35 
42 
44 

HUNTIN    0  0 

Litiz 

Frederick  A.Zitsman  117 

43 

Alexandria 

John  Porter 

155 

97 

Little  Britain 

Isaac  J.  Hutton 

81 

58 

Antestown 

John  Bell 

177 

119 

Manheim 

John  Bartruff 

119 

39 

Birmingham 

James  Clarke 

163 

105 

Manor 

George  G.  Brush 

102 

31 

Blair's  Gap 

John  Walker 

158 

120 

Marietta 

James  A.  Sterrit 

102 

25 

Canoe  Creek 

Henry  Learner 

168 

110 

Marti  ckville 

Jacob  Holl 

100 

46 

Coffee  Run 

Evan  Davis 

141 

89 

Maytown 

James  B .  Ferree 

104 

1% 

Golerain  Forge 

Joseph  Barnett 

163 

102 

Millersville 

John  Evans 

109 

38 

Collinsville 

Robert  McNamara 

184 

126 

Mount  Joy 

Okey  Hendrickson   117 

24 

Ennisville 

Jeremiah  C.  Betts 

170 

93 

Mountville 

Ira  Woodworth 

103 

32 

Frankstown 

Thomas  Johnston 

172 

114 

Neffsville 

William  Farney 

113 

39 

Graysville 

David  Campfield 

169 

96 

New  Holland 

Henry  Roland 

121 

47 

Hollidaysburgh 

Peter  Hewet 

174 

116 

New  Providence 

Benj.  B.  Eshleman  12 

63 

Huntingdon  (e  h) 

Isaac  Dorland 

148 

90 

Paradise 

David  Witmer,  jr. 

118 

44 

Jack's 

Alexander  Rogers 
John  Love 

137 

79 

Piquea 

Adam  Barr 

126 

62 

Manor  Hill 

163 

105 

Rawlinsville 

Morgan  Rawlins 

95 

51 

Newry 

Robert  McNamara 

156 

122 

Reamstown 

Frederick  Zeigter 

129 

42 

Shade  Gap 

Brice  Blair 

117 

67 

Salisbury 

Wm.  D.Slaymaker  123 

49 

Shaver's  Creek 

Valentine  Wingert 

152 

88 

Spring  Grove 

John  Ramsay 

99 

56 

Shirleysburgh 

John  Loner 

128 

78 

Strasburg 

William  Russell 

116 

48 

Sinking  Valley  Mills  David  Beyer 

170 

112 

Swan 

James  Dickinson 

Springfield  Furnace  Samuel  Rover 

150 

107 

Webster's  Store 

Jeremiah  Brown,  ji 

.    86 

54 

Three  Springs 

George  Hudson 

125 

73 

Williamstown 

Christian  Hess 

121 

47 

Trough  Creek 

Robert  Speer 

133 

81 

LEBA      (  -              T\ 

Union  Furnace 

Michael  Wallace 

160 

102 

Annville 

John  Killinger 
John  Wolfersberge 

129 

19 

Warrior's  Mark 

Sam'l  W.Stonebraker  168 

110 

Campbelltown 

rl25 

15 

Water  Street 

Lewis  Mytinger 

157 

99 

East  Hanover 

John  Harper,  jr. 

131 

21 

Williamsbttrgh 

Adolphus  Patterson 

155 

102 

Jonestown 

Martin  Meily 
Jacob   Karch 

136 

25 

Woodcock  Valley 

Andrew  Freaker 

Lebanon  (c  //) 

134 

24 

Yellow  Springs 

Maxwell  Kinkaid 

163 

105 

Meadowville 

Baltzer  Orth 

131 

21 

INDIANA  COUNTY. 

Myerstown 

William  Stoever 

141 

31 

Armagh 

Thomas  Stewart 

175 

141 

Palmyra 
Shaefferstown 

Adam  Kittering 

124 

14 

Blacklegs 

John  H.  Morrison 

202 

170 

Frederick  Oberli 

129 

32 

Blairsville 

George  Mulhollon,ji 
William  L.  Lafferty 

.189 

161 

Stumptown 

Amos  Shannon 

139 

29 

Great  Saltworks 

207 

175 

Mlentown  (c  It) 

Henry  Weaver 

178 

85 

Indiana  (ch) 

Jonathan  Ayres,  jr. 

189 

157 

Emaus 

John  J.  Giering 

183 

90 

Mahoning 

John  Ewing 

206 

174 

Fogelsville 

Solomon  Fogel 

176 

76, 

Saltsburg 

Philip  Mecklin 

206 

175 

Fryburg 

Daniel  Cooper 

178 

92 

Sharp's  Mills 

Jonathan  Peacock 

197 

165 

Jacksonville 

John  Oswald 

183 

75 

Schmicksburg 

John  Kerr 

212 

181 

Lowhill 

Jacob  Zimmerman 

182 

82 

Tunnelview 

Fullerton  Woods 

199 

171 

Lynnville 

John  Sciberling 

186 

81 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Macungy 
North  Whitehall 

Charles  Sarber 
Benjamin  S.  Levan 

185 
186 

87 
93 

Brock  way  ville 
Brookville  (e  h) 
Montmorency 

Alonzo  Brockway 

226 

154 

Rittersville 

Michael  Ritter 

181 

88 

Jarad  B.  Evans 
James  L.  Gillis 

238 
242 

165 
171 

Saegersville 
South  Whitehall 

Joseph  Saeger 
JohnBilig 
Henry  Dillinger 
David  Schall 

185 
179 

85 
85 

Punxutawney 
Ridgway 

John  W.  Jenks            216 
Reuben  A.  Aylworth  236 

160 
165 

Stahler's 
Trexlertown 

188 

170 

92 
75 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

Wisenburg 

Michael  Richert 

180 

72 

Adamstown 

Henry  Flickinger 

133 

46 

LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

Arbela 

Christian  Sherts,  jr. 

120 

46 

Abington 

Andrew  Bedford 

245 

137 

Bainbridge 

Geo.  Blattenberger 

103 

18 

Beech  Grove 

Nathan  Beach 

283 

95 
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Braintrem 

Daniel  Sterling 

264 

154 

New  Wilmington 

Joseph  Cowden 

274 

242 

Carbondale 

James  W.  Goff 

247 

139 

Sharon 

Thomas  J.  Porter 

281 

249 

Centre  Moreland 

David  Westover 

214 

94 

West  Greenville 

James  R.  Wick 

281 

244 

Columbus 

Conyngham 

Dallas 

John  Koons 
William  Drum 

202 
206 

92 
96 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 

James  Mott 

214 

104 

Allensville 

Christopher  Horrell 

163 

84 

Eaton 

Asa  Lee 

251 

143 

Belleville 

Francis  McCoy 

169 

77 

Exeter 

Lewis  Jones,  jr. 
John  Wilson 

237 

129 

Brown's  Mills 

John  N orris 

167 

60 

Factoryville 
Falls 

250 

142 

East  Waterford 

Enoch  L.  Anderson 

131 

62 

Henry  Roberts 

242 

134 

Lewis/own  (c  A) 

M.J.  Walters 

162 

55 

Greenville 

Charles  Berry 

251 

141 

McAllesterville 

Hugh  Wilson 

158 

51 

Harveyville 

Benjamin  Harvey 

204 

94 

McVeytown 

Richard   Miles 

150 

66 

Huntsville 

Truman  Atherton 

220 

110 

Mexico 

James  Thompson 

147 

40 

Kingston 

William  C.  Reynolds  223 

115 

Mifflintown 

David  Crawford 

150 

43 

Nanticoke 

David  Thompson 

215 

107 

Newtown  Hamilton 

Samuel  Thompson 

Nescopeck 

George  Penrose 

196 

86 

Oakland  Mills 

David  McClure 

148 

41 

New  Covington 

David  Dale 

241 

144 

Hichfield 

John  Wallis 

168 

61 

New  Troy 
Nicholson 

William  Swetland 

228 

120 

Thompsontown 

John  McGary 

141 

34 

Nathan  Bacon 

254 

146 

Tuscarora  Valley 

James  Milliken 

140 

53 

North  Moreland 

Asa  Keele 

242 

134 

(The)  Valley 

William  Thompson 

171 

64 

Pittston 

Thomas  Smith 

•232 

124 

Waterloo 

William  II.  Patterson  123 

70 

Pittston  Ferry 

John  Aliment 

-231 

123 

MONTGOMERY  COUNT\ 

Plainsville 

Plymouth 

Providence 

Scottsville 

Shickshinny 

Skinner's  Eddy 

Stoddartsville 

Samuel  Saylor 
John  Turner 
John  Vaughn 
John  Fassett 
Stephen  Vaughn 
John  Sturdevant 
Arnold  Colt 

227 
219 
238 
263 
211 
267 
239 

119 
109 
130 
154 
101 
157 
131 

Barren  Hill 
Centre  Square 
Franconia 
Gulf  Mills 
Gwynned 
Hatboro' 

John  Dager 
James  Aush 
Samuel  Wambold 
Joseph  King 
David  Acuff 
Joseph  B.  Yerkes 

148 
153 
171 
146 
157 
152 

93 
106 
76 
90 
96 
114 

Trucksville 

Jacob  Uice 

228 

120 

Hillegass 

George  Hillegass 

170 

77 

Tunkhannock             Henry  Stalk 
Union                            Zerah  Marvin 
Unison                         Conrad  Kunkle 
Wallsville                   Ezra  Wall 
Wilkesbarre  (c  A)      Andrew  Beaumont 
LYCOMING    COUNTY. 
Bald  Eagle                  Alexander  Mahen 
Brown                         Williams  McMeen 
Carpenter's  Mills       Samuel  Stull 
Cherry                         Freeman  Fairchild 
Dunnsburg                  Jared  IJ.  Huling 
Eldredville                   Edward  A.  Eldred 
Emporium                   Philips  Banks 
Hill's  Grove                 John  C.  Hit 

250 
208 
218 
248 
222 

214 

204 
221 
219 
223 

211 

142 
88 
98 
140 
114 

107 

95 
110 
112 
112 

100 

II  orsham 

Jeffersonville 

Jenkinton 

Kulpsville 

Limerick 

Lower  Merion 

Montgomery 

New  Hanover 

Norristuwn  (c  A) 

Perkiomen  Bridge 

Pleasantville 

Pottstown 

Skippack 

Springhouse 

Charles  J arrett            153 
Edward  L.  Bean        145 
Jacob  L.  Grant           146 
Charles  C.  Kulp         162 
Dieter  Bucher             150 
John  W.  Dubs            150 
Henry  Slight                160 
Isaac  Feather              150 
James  Wells               143 
Edward  Evans           150 
Frederick  W.  Hoover  158 
Thomas  Child             143 
Abraham  Everhart     160 
John  W.Murray         155 

114 
87 

108 
91 
75 
93 

100 
75 
88 
82 

103 
68 
99 
98 

Hughesville 
Jersey  Shore 
Lardsville 

Theodore  Wells 
Samuel  Humes 
John  Laird 

196 
211 
203 

85 
102 
92 

Sumneytown 
Trapp 
Upper  Dublin 

George  Shaid 
John  Todd 
Isaac  Thomas 

166 
152 
153 

85 
80 
107 

Lycoming  Creek 
Mount  Lewis 
Muncy 
Newberry 
Nippenose 

William  McKinney 
Charles  Howlett 
William  A.  Petrikir 
Samuel  Caldwell 
Daniel  Antes 

201 
212 
190 
198 
213 

92 
101 
80 
89 
104 

Upper  Hanover 
Upper  Merion 
White  Marsh 
Willow  Grove 
Worcester 

Tobias  Sellers 
Charles  Lvle 
William  Burk 
Isaac  Morris 
Abraham  Warner 

173 
139 
148 
150 
157 

84 
87 
110 
112 
102 

Ratling  Gap 

William  Clark 

218 

109 

NORTHA 

Red  Run 

David  Vervalen 

222 

113 

Bath 

B.  D,   Barnes 

200 

107 

Shinersville 

Henry  W.  Cooper 

225 

114 

Bethlehem 

Owen  Rice 

184 

91 

Sinnamahoning 

Buckman  Claflin 

Butztown 

Andrew  Oberly 

187 

94 

Slate  Creek 

Jacob  Tomb 

Cherryville 

Wm.S.  Ammerman 

190 

97 

Trout  Kun 

Samuel  Hepburne 

210 

101 

Craig's  Meadow 

John  Lander 

223 

128 

White  Deer 

Hugh  Donly 

183 

74 

Dill's  Ferry 

Jacob  Utt 

210 

123 

WHliamsporl  (c  h) 

Henry  Hughes 

196 

87 

Dutotsburgh 

Luke  Broadhead 

215 

128 

Youngwomanstown   John  Quigley 

245 

138 

Easton  (c  A) 

Abraham  Horn 

190 

101 

McKEAN  COUNTY. 

East  Penn 

John  Lentz 

191 

91 

Allegheny  Bridge 

Nathaniel  Dennis 

288 

215 

Experiment  Mills 

John  T.  Bell 

216 

128 

Cerestown 

Robert  Clendenon 

s  or 

198 

Freemansburgh 

Levi  D.  Bodder 

188 

97 

Clermontville 

Samuel  Gillis 

272 

201 

Hellertown 

Daniel  C.  Freytag 

183 

93 

Keating 

Horace  Coleman 

285 

188 

Jacobsburgh 

David  Gausler 

197 

104 

Norwich 

Jonathan  Colegrovc 

281 

202 

Kernesville 

Jonas  Snyder 

195 

102 

Shippen 

Elihu  Chadwick 

293 

186 

Kreidersville 

George  Weber 

194 

101 

Smelliport  (c  h) 

Orlo  J.  Hamlin 

273 

200 

Lausanne 

Samuel  Wolf 

208 

108 

MERCER    COUNTY. 

Lehighton 

John  Davis 

192 

85 

Culbertson's 

Joseph  Culbertson 

283 

265 

Lehigh  Gap 

Thomas  Craig,  jr. 

195 

92 

Harlensburg 

John  Boyd 

260 

228 

Lower  Saucon 

Samuel  Leidy 

187 

97 

Henderson 

Robert  Henderson 

280 

223 

Martin's  Creek 

William  Mcllhaney 

198 

111 

Hillville 

David  Stevens 

279 

247 

Mauch  Chunk 

Josiah  White 

196 

89 

Mercer  (c  h) 

Thomas  Coffey 

267 

235 

Mount  Bethel 

Jacob  Weiss 

208 

121 

New  Bedford 

John  McCready 

279 

237 

Mount  Pocono 

Abra'm  Levering,  j 

.221 

122 

New  Castle 

Joseph  T.  Boyd 

264 

232 

Nazareth 

John  Beital 

194 

101 

86 
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George  Raub 
Charles  Weaver 
Charles  Brodhead 
Simon  Heller 
Peter  Snyder 
Simon  Gruber 
Joseph  Levers 
Isaac  Stout 
Michael  H.  Dreher 
Peter  Stem 
John  Weaver 


Raubsville 

Richmond 

Shafer's 

Shaw's  Meado 

Snydersville 

Stanhope 

Stockertown 

Stout's 

Stroudsburgh 

Towamensing 

Wind  Gap 

NORTHUMBERLAND    COUNTY. 

Samuel  Bloom,  jr.        163 
Christian  Shroyer 
Martin  A.  Stock 
Jacob  Snyder 
Jonathan  Reitzell 
Alexander  McEwen 
William  Jodan 
John  Cowden 
Jam  es  Reed 
Abbe  C.  Barret 
John  G.  Martin 
Jacob  Maurer 
David  Watson 
PERRY  COUNTY. 
James  R.  Morrison 
Francis  Beelan 
Eleazar  Owen 
Anthony  Black 
Henry  C.  Hackett 
William  Roberts 
John  W.  Bosserman 
Alexander  Watson 
John  B.  Kleim 
Fr.incis  Kelly 
James  Jackman 
Edward  Purcell 
Montgomery's  Ferry  Wm.  Montgomery 
New  Bhomfield  (c  A).Ioseph  Duncan 
New  Buffalo  John  Livingston 

New  Germantown      James  Ewing 
New  Port  Ephraim  Bosserman  127 

PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY 


Augusta 

Chilisquaque 

Dalmatia 

Liberty  Pole 

Mahonoy 

McEwensville 

Milton 

Northumberland 

Pottsgrove 

Shamokin 

Sunbury  (c  h) 

Turbotville 

Watsontown 


Andersonburgh 
Beelan's  Ferry 
Clark's  Ferry 
Douglass'  Mills 
Elliottsburgh 
Ickesburgh 
Juniata 
Juniata  Falls 
Junction 
Landisburgh 
Liverpool 
Millerstown 


196 
203 
210 
226 
212 
222 
196 
191 
219 
194 
202 


172 
146 
172 
155 
180 
176 
164 
175 
174 
162 

180 


Branchtown 

*ustleton 

By  berry 

Chesnut  Hill 

Frankford 

Germantown 

Holmesburg 

Kensington 

Kingsessing 

Manayunk 

^•enn  Township 


Jonathan  Childs 
Enoch  C.  Edwards 
Benjamin  R.  Banes 
Jacob  Guyer 
Edmund  McVaugh 
G.  Hergesheimer 
Jacob  Waterman 
John  Simon,  jr. 
Isaac  Leech 
John  Scott 
Jeremiah  Hukill 


Philadelphia  (c  h)  Thomas  Sergeant 

Rising  Sun  Jacob  Billger 

Roxboro'  Robert  F.  Levering- 

Somerton  Grover  Roberts 

West  Philadelphia  Jacob  Lentner,  jr. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 


Bushkill 

Darlingsville 

Delaware 

Dingman's  Ferry 

Mlford(ch) 

Tafton 

Tobehanna 


Henry  Peters 
Samuel    Darling 
William  Brodhead 
Levi  Vanelten 
Benjamin  A.Bidlack 
Royal  Taft 
George  L.Nagle 


POTTER  COUNTY. 

Cowdersporl  (c  h)       Timothy  Ives 


Harrison  Valley 
Rose's 
Roulette 
Sweden 


Ansel  Purple 
Jame3  Rose 
Samuel  Stieeter 
Samuel  Taggart 


283 
294 
298 
292 

290 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 


Freedensbiirg 

McKeansburg 

Middleport 
I  Minersville 
!  Orwigsburg  (c  h) 
|  Pine  Grove 
I  Port  Carbon 
j  Port  Clinton 
j  Pottsville 

Schuylkill  Haven 

Tamaqua 
j  Tuscarcra 
j  West  Penn 

Berlin 
]  Conemaugh 

Elk  Lick 

Gebhart's 

Laurel  Hill 

Meyer's  Mills 

Shade 

Somerfield 

Somerset  (c  K) 

Southampton. 

S  toy  est  own 

Turkey  Foot 

White  Horse 


Jacob  Menning 
John  Yost 
Jacob  Huntzinger 
James  Macpherson 
Henry  Raush 
John  Barr 
Elisha  S.  Warne 
Moncure  Robinson 
Enos  Chichester 
Isaac  Dengler 
Abraham  Rex 


161 
167 
182 
179 
167 
151 
177 
160 
175 
171 
191 


127 

40 

129 

43 

137 

43 

129 

42 

121 

34 

126 

39 

131 

44 

130 

20 

127 

17 

117 

30 

139 

29 

136 

29 

136 

26 

122 

36 

130 

20 

128 

46 

127 

41 

142 

.  104 

148 

110 

153 

115 

146 

107 

141 

103 

142 

104 

145 

107 

137 

99 

132 

102 

143 

98 

137 

99 

136 

98 

139 

101 

144 

97 

151 

113 

134 

100 

232 

137 

261 

169 

239 

144 

244 

149 

249 

157 

271 

173 

230 

138 

Joseph  A.  Davidson  183 
Gideon  Oswald  179 

John  Fletcher  157 

Joseph  Lehman  165 

Peter  Shirer 
John  Webster  154 

Elijah  Denison  162 

Peter  Meyer 
William  H.  Gahagei 


William  Frey 
John  Webster 
Peter  Boyer 
Jonathan  Statler 
David  King 
Orson  Case 


194 
165 

155 

185 
149 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 


Birchardsville 

Brooklyn 

Choconut 

Dimocksville 

Dundaff 

Ellerslie 

Fairdale 


I  Friendsville 

J  Gibson 

,  Great  Bend. 

Harewood 
j  Hartford 

Jackson 

Lanesboro' 

Lawsville 

Lawsville  Centre 

Lenox 

Montrose  (c  h) 

New  Milford 

Rushville 

Silver  Lake 
ringville 


Jabez  A.  Birchard 
Thomas  Garland 
Lewis  Chamberlin 
Orry  Burns 
Horace  G.  Phelps 
S.  Milligan 
Asa  Olmstead 
Thomas  Christian 
George  Stiles 
Jason  Wilson 
Joseph  Macomber 
Saxa  Seymour 
Jonas  Blanding 
Charles  Hatch 
Allen  Upson 
Ruben  Ives 
Oakley  Reynerson 
William  L.  Post 
John  Badger 
Daniel  Ross 
Robert  H.  Rose 
Spencer  Hickcox 


Springville  4  Corners  Perrin  Ross 

TIOGA  COUNTY. 
John  H.  Knapp 


280 
267 
285 
274 
256 
287 
273 
283 
283 
285 
282 
264 
282 
295 
279 

258 
271 
290 
265 
282 
261 
265 


Blossburg 
|  Covington 
!  Crooked  Creek 

Daggett's  Mills 

Dartmouth 

Elk  Land 

Ingham 

Knoxville 

Lawrenceville 

Liberty 

Mainsburg 

Mansfield 

Nelson 

Pine  creek 

Rutland 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Wellsboro'  (c  h) 

Westfield 


Bcavertown 
Freeburg 


235 
Ephraim  B.  Gerrauld  241 


Thomas  Keeney 
Seth  Daggett 
Justus  Dartt 
Joel  Parkhurst 
Ezra  Wood 
Cotton  Knox 
Hiram  Beebe 
Jacob  Lovegood 
John  Main 
Aas  Mann 
Samuel  Snow 
Daniel  Fuller 
Bethuel  Bentley 
Henry  Rew 
James  Goodrich 
William  Bache 
H.  B.  Trowbridge 

UNION  COUNTY. 


262 
277 
254 
273 
269 
282 
261 
225 
250 
246 
268 
265 
254 
248 
254 
253 
286 


Daniel  Beckley  169 

John  Hilbish  157 


51 

64 
74 
71 
59 
41 
69 
60 
67 
55 
83 
78 
76 
135 
143 

132 
140 


173 
143 

133 
163 

127 


172 
159 
177 
175; 
148 
179 
162 
175 
184 
177 
174 
156 
185 
187 
171 

150 
163 
183 
124 
172 
153 
157 

126 
135 
156 
159 
148 
167 
156 
176 
155 
116 
144 
140 
162 
159 
148 
142 
148 
147 
180 
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Hartleton 
Lewisburg 
McKee's  Half  Falls 
Middleburg 
MifHinburg 
Mount  Pleasant  Mills 
New  Berlin    (c  h) 
New  Columbia 
Seilin's  Grove 


John  F.  Wilson  179 

Alexander  Graham  172 

Benj.  L.  McCarty  148 

Frederick  Stees,  jr.  162 

Jacob  Maize  173 

Philip  Schnee  152 

Charles  Baum  168 

Henry  R.  Waggoner  177 

P.  Fred.  Dering  159 


VENANGO  COUNTY. 
John  Agnew 
Samuel  Irwin 
Samuel  Marshall 
John  Evans 
William  Neill 
Ambrose  Rynd 
Samuel  F.  Plumer 
Richard  Shippen 
James  L.  Chase 
John  Anderson 
WARREN  COUNIY. 
David  Curtis 

Nathaniel  A.  Lowry  320 
Samuel  Parshall 
Harry  Abbott 
William  A.  Irvine 
Andrew  Marsh 
Hewlett  I.ott 
George  Yager 
Andalotia  Pier 
Josiah  Hall 
Alfred  Vanarnam 
WASHINGTON   COUNTY. 
Amity  Zachariah  Sharp         241 

Beallsville  Joseph  Buffington     218 


Agnew's  Mill's 

Cherry  Tree 

Foxburg 

Franklin  («  h) 

Perry 

Rynd's 

Sandy  Furnace 

Shippensville 

Tionesta 

"Venango  Furnace 

Coffee  Creek 

Conewango 

Deerfield 

Green  Valley 

Irvine 

Kinzua 

Lottsville 

Spring  Creek 

Sugar  Grove 

Warren  (c  h) 

Youngsville 


Bentleyville  George  Passmore 

Briceland's  Cross  Rds.  Alex.  W.  Semple 
Buffalo  Abraham  Worting 

Burgettstown  Stephen  Smith 

Canonsburg  Andrew  Munro 

Claysville  Green  Vansickle 

Cross  Creek  Village  Joseph  Cook 


East  Bethlehem 

Eldersville 

Finleyville 

Fredericktown 

Hickory 

Hillsboro' 

Independence 

Millsboro' 

Parkinson's  Ferry 

Rackoon 

Sparta 

Washington  (c  h) 

West  Alexandria 


John  Rogers 
George  Elliott 
Robert  Finley 
Israel  Dalbey 
William  Walker 
Samuel  Standley 
Richard  Carter 
George  Cromlow 
Jesse  Martin 
Joseph  Craftbrd 
John  Lindley 
Thomas  Morgan 
James  Stephenson 


West  Buckingham    John  Buckingham 
West  Middletown       David  Craig 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 


222 
248 
244 
246 
236 
239 
245 
210 
250 
220 
213 
239 
217 
248 
214 
214 
241 
239 
229 
245 

243 


Bethany  (c  h) 

Cherry  Ridge 

Clarkstoan 

Coolbaugh's 

Damascus 

Hamlinton 

Honesdale 

Mount  Republic 

Pleasant  Mount 

Scott 

Starucca 

Sterling 

Stockport 

Tallmansville 


Ephraim  H.  Hamlin  265 
Thomas  Lindsey  264 
Thomas  Clark  257 

Moses  W.  Coolbaugh228 


Walter  S.  Vail 
Oliver  Hamlin 
CharJ.es  Forbes 
Alva  W.  Norton 
Henry  W.  Stone 
Gershom  Williams 
David  Spoor 
William  T.  Noble 
Samuel  Preston 
Klihu  Tallman 


290 
241 
268 
263 
269 
283 
284 
237 
291 
278 


248 

203 

293 

226 

243 

203 

279 

212 

301 

234 

288 
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283 
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256 

189 

225 
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266 

320 

247 

309 

242 

331 

258 

322 

247 

327 

230 

332 

259 

335 

271 

327 

254 

313 

240 

330 

257 

Bolivar 

Donegal 

Greensburg  (c  h) 

Laughlintown 

Ligonier 

Livermore 

Madison 

McKean's  Old  Stai 

Mount  Pleasant 

Murrysville 

New  Alexandria 

New  Derry 

North  Washington 

Pleasant  Unity 

Robbstown 

Rosstraver 

Salem  Cross  Road: 

Stewartsville 

West  Fairfield 

Youngstown 


Bermudian 

Chanceford 

Codorus 

Dillsburg 

Dover 

Fawn  Grove 

Franklintown 

Guilford 

Hanover 

Hetricks 

Lewisberry 

Loganville 

Lower  Chanceford 

Manchester 

Margaretta  Fun 

Newberrytown 

Peachbottom 

Pigeon  Hill 

Rossville 


228 

206 
202 
228 
225 
223 
219 
222 
227  I  Windsor 


Shrewsbury 
jidonsburg 


203 

227 
199 
206 
222 
210 
231 
207 
192 
219 
222 
212 
228 
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Wrightsville 
York(ch) 
York  Haven 


James  Dicky 

189 

166 

Christian  Fetter 

183 

161 

Simon  Drum,  jr. 

192 

170 

George  Lehmer 

170 

148 

Noah  Mendall 

174 

151 

Charles  McLaughlin 

196 

168 

Henry  G.  Spayth 

200 

178 

nd  Henry  Null 

199 

177 

John  Smith 

194 

172 

James  Murry 

214 

186 

Samuel  Galbreath 

199 

171 

John  Rhey 

188 

166 

Daniel  F.  Carpenter 

215 

193 

Henry  Graff 

189 

167 

William  Brookens 

206 

184 

David  Rankin 

212 

190 

s      Adam  Sylvis 

200 

173 

Samuel "H.  Daily 

204 

181 

Irwin  Elliott 

184 

161 

Judah  Case 

182 

160 

YORK  COUNTY. 

Gideon  Griest 

96 

18 

James  S.  Clarkson 

94 

40 

Martin  Shearer 

89 

33 

G.  L.  Shearer 

98 

12 

Engleh.  Melchinger 

94 

23 

John  F.  McJilton 

81 

52 

Martin  Carl 

100 

14 

Anthony  Stewart 

78 

44 

Peter  Muller 

80 

27 

John  Hershner 

83 

44 

Hiram  Stan- 

107 

10 

Robert  Wilson 

•  79 

31 

I     Robert  Cowen 

90 

49 

John  T.  Ubil 

93 

18 

:e    Henry  Y    Slaymaker   97 

35 

Tho's  Wickersham 

102 

14 

James  McConkey 

80 

60 

Peter  Klinefelter 

90 

32 

Michael  Wallet 

100 

17 

Philip  Folckemmer 

72 

38 

Peter  Sidle 

Francis  Grove 

98 

36 

James  Kerr 

99 

29 

Daniel  Small 

87 

24 

Charles  M.  Poor 

97 

14 

From  the^Kittaning  Advertiser. 
CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  BRADY. 

In  the  18th  number  of  the  Advertiser  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter   from   James   Mease,  of  the   city  of  Philadel- 
lirsville  Record,    expr 


phia,  to  the   editor  of  the 


sing  acknowledgments  for  the  favor  imparted.by  the  pub- 
lication of  some  of  the  adventures  of  Captain  Samuel 
Brady,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Others 
with  Mr.  Mease,  will  not  refuse  to  render  a  tribute  of 
thanks  to  the  editor,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Sketches  of  the  life  and  adventures"  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man. 

,  Of  the  numbers  of  "  Kiskeminetas,"  one  is  a  narra- 
158  tlve  of  an  adventure  of  Brady  at  Freeland's  fort,  &c  In 
133  earIy  life«  l  lived  for  some  timc  in  the  neighborhood  of 
191  this  memorable  place,  where  might  be  seen  from  an 
150  eminence,  a  distant  view  of  the  Muncy  hills  on  the 
165  north>  and  White  Dcers  mountains,  extending  south- 
westward,  on  the  north-west;  mountainous  hills  on  the 
south,  and  broken  mountains  or  high  ridges,  stretching' 
north-westward  on  the  south-west,  enclosing' the  valleys 
of  Buffalo,  Chillisciuaque,  kc,   and  remeaentatn  .  „„.." 


146 


179 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 
Adamsburg  William  Black  198 


a,  Chillisquaque,  &.c.,  and  represents  to  a  con- 
templative mind,  a  natural  amph. theatre,  and  the  West 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  meandering  through  it  to 
beautify  the  scene. 

This  section  of  Northumberland  co.,  by  an  inviting 
I  situation,  induced  a  number  of  early  adventurers  to  emi- 
176  [grate  to   it  with   their  families,  and  scattering  settle- 
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CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  BRADY. 


[August 


merits  had  been  made,  when  the  revolutionary  war  de- 
stroyed that  peace  and  happiness  they  had  anticipated; 
and  while  too  remote  from  the  principal  scenes  of  con- 
test, to  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  original  enemy, 
yet  a  more  terrible  one  nearer  home,  threatened  their 
destruction.  Under  these  distressing  circumstances, 
forts  were  erected  in  different  places,  and  amongst  the 
rest,  Freeland's  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
settlement  of  Warrior  run,  a  small  stream  of  water  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  settlement 
derived  its  name. 

The  situation  of  Fort  Freeland,  has  been  described  in 
the  number  of  Kiskeminetas  referred  to,  and  the  seige 
and  surrender  of  the  same,  as  near  as  can  be  recollect- 
ed, of  scenes  so  long  since  past  and  gone,  will  be  detail- 
ed in  the  following  narrative. 

A  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  commanded  or  led  on  by  some  white 
men,  were  discovered  to  be  advancing  towards  Free- 
land's  fort,  by  some  men  of  a  scouting  party,  who  were 
to  watch  and  guard  the  frontier  settlements,  and  notice 
was  immediately  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  only  time  to  shelter  themselves  in  the 
fort  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy;  and  the  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  retired  into  the  fort,  is 
not  known.  But  it  appears  that  thelndians  did  not  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival,  commence  any  vigorous  ope- 
ration, which  gave  the  beseiged,  time  to  reflect  upon  their 
own  unhappy  and  perilous  situation.  Shut  up  in  a  for- 
tification too  feeble  to  withstand  an  enemy  of  superior 
numbers,  to  that  which  could  be  opposed,  and  no  hopes 
of  assistance  whatever — and  too  well  knowing  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  enemy,  that  if  the  fort  should  be  taken, 
none  need  expect  mercy  from  the  hands  of  relentless 
savages;  but  certain  victims  of  Indian  barbarities.  Un- 
der these  distressing  circumstances,  a  certain  Captain 
John  Little,  (one  of  the  beseiged,)  contrived  means, 
and  by  his  address,  an  understanding  was  effected  with 
the  enemy,  and  a  surrender  of  the  fort  was  agreed  to, 
on  the  following  conditions,  viz.  First.  That  the  lives 
of  all  women  and  children  in  the  fort  should  be  spared, 
and  free  liberty  to  depart  to  any  place  they  might  think 
proper.  Second.  That  the  men  in  the  fort  were  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war,  subject  to  the 
vengeance  or  mercy  of  their  savage  conquerors. 

These  two  articles  of  the  surrender  of  Freeland's 
fort,  are  all  that  is  recollected,  and  consequences  show, 
that  they  were  adhered  to,  and  I  never  understood  that 
they  were  violated. 

After  the  fort  was  broken  up,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren had  liberty  to  depart,  agreeably  to  the  conditions 
of  surrender,  and  the  Indians  retired  with  their  plunder 
and  prisoners,  to  a  remote  place,  far  in  the  wild  forest, 
where  the  hooting  owls  of  the  wilderness  were  fre- 
quently to  arouse  them  from  the  silent  slumbers  of  the 
night,  to  reflect  upon  their  situation,  with  melancholy 
reflections,  at  the  unhappy  event  which  had  separated 
them  from  their  female  companions  and  friends. 

After  the  separation,  women  and  children  pro- 
ceeded down  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  we  can 
follow  them  no  further,  for  want  of  information,  than 
the  settlement  of  the  Chillisquaque,  when  perhaps  a 
partial  separation  took  place.  The  few  who  witness- 
ed this  mournful  procession,  declared  that  no  person  of 
any  feelings  of  humanity,  could  view  the  scene,  without 
being  affected  with  the  most  tender  feelings  of  sympa- 
thy. 

Of  the  number  of  people  in  the  fort  at  the  time  of 
surrender,  were  some  young  boys,  whose  beards  did 
not  betray  their  sex,  who  by  an  artifice  of  Mr.  Little, 
in  having  them  dressed  in  woman's  apparel,  were  not 
distinguished,  and  thus  escaped  a  captivity,  of  which 
he  was  a  subject  himself. 

Thus  was  the  first  settlement  of  Warrior  run  broken 
up — the  inhabitants  were  dispersed,  and  the  habitations 
abandoned  for  a  length  of  time,  until  some  years  after 


the  disaster,  while  their  husbands  were  still  retained  in 
captivity,  some  of  the  women  and  children  ventured  to 
their  former  home,  in  the  settlement  of  Warrior  run, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  was  Mrs.  L.  with  her  family  of 
children,  accompanied  by  a  single  man  of  good  reputa- 
tion, in  the  character  of  a  cropper.  After  some  time, 
this  man  became  attached  to  Mrs.  Little,  and  in  conse- 
quence, made  proposals  of  marriage,  which  were  re- 
jected, with  a  declaration  of  her  determination  to  ne- 
ver accept  the  addresses  of  any  man,  while  in  her 
breast,  she  could  cherish  the  fond  hopes  of  the  return 
of  her  husband  from  captivity.  To  effect  his  purpose, 
certain  letters  were  circulated,  stating  that  Mr.  L.  was 
certainly  dead  at  the  time;  and  after  giving  her  time 
to  mourn  the  death  of  her  husband,  still  alive,  the 
young  man  resumed  his  addresses,  which  were  then  ac- 
cepted,and  they  were  finally  married.  But  time  at  length 
released  Mr.  L.  from  captivity,  and  with  fond  antici- 
pation, hastened  his  return,  to  the  caresses  of  his  little 
children  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated. 
But  what  were  his  feelings  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
marriage  of  his  wife  to  another  man,  cannot  be  describ- 
ed— but  it  was  said,  that  he  refused  to  ever  behold  her 
face,  until  a  better  understanding,  which  was  effected 
by  means  of  some  well  disposed  friends,  when  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  matter  discovered  that  the  let- 
ters were  forgeries  of  the  man  to  effect  his  purpose, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Little  was  reconcil- 
ed to  his  wife,  and  her  seducer  banished;  who  would 
have  probably  suffered  the  penalties  of  the  law,  if  the 
fact  of  forgery  could  have  been  positively  proven.  Af- 
ter his  return  from  captivity,  Mr.  L.  and  family,  lived 
in  Warrior  run  settlement,  (now  Torbit  township)  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  was  then  about  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  which  is  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and  by 
the  course  of  natural  events,  is  probably  not  alive  at  this 
time.  , 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Captain  Brady  was  in 
Freeland's  fort  at  the  time  of  the  seige,  and  from  the 
statement  in  the  number  of  Kiskeminetas  before  refer- 
red to,  it  is  very  probable,  that  when  Capt.  Brady,  and 
his  brave  companion,  Capt.  Dougherty,  understood 
that  the  influence  of  Capt.  Little,  prevailed  with  the 
beseiged,  to  surrender  the  fort,  that  they  determined 
to  escape  through  the  encampment  of  the  enemy,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
merciless  savages;  and  further,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Capt.  Brady  was  one  ot  the  party  who  first  discovered 
the  approach  of  the  Indians  towards  Freeland's  fort. 

Some  might  censure  Mr.  Brady,  for  his  apparent 
vindictive  animosity  against  the  Indians,  but  when  we 
consider  the  cause  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  these 
transactions,  reflecting  minds  will  at  once  pardon  him. 
Not  like  Hannibal,  the  future  General  of  the  Carthage - 
nian  armies,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  a  father  in  child- 
hood, laid  his  hand  upon  the  altar,  and  swore  eternal 
enmity  against  the  Romans.  Captain  Brady  never  de- 
clared himself  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Indians,  un- 
til his  father,  and  the  members  of  his  family,  had  fallen 
victims  of  savage  murder,  when  he  raised  his  hand 
against  them  with  retaliation  in  vengeance,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  cause  of  his  country.  Nor  like 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  time,  and  long  after- 
wards, adhered  to  the  principles  by  open  declaration, 
that  it  was  no  crime  to  murder  or  shoot  an  Indian, 
even  in  time  of  peace — but  on  the  contrary,  the  milita- 
ry enterprises  of  Capt.  Brady  terminated  with  the  war, 
nor  do  we  hear,  that  he  afterwards  disturbed  the  peace 
of  an  Indian. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  it  appears  upon  reflection, 
that  in  the  part  of  the  country  described,  there  were 
only  two  forts  constructed,  viz :  one  near  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
other,  near  the  mouth  of  Warrior  run,  about  six  or  se- 
ven miles  higher  up  the  river. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 
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PITTSBURG  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

EXTRACT   OF    A 

Letter  from  the  West,  containing'  Sketches  of  Scenery, 
Manners,  and  Customs,  and  Anecdotes,  connected 
with  the  first  settlement  of  the  Western  Sections  of 
United  States,  by  the  Hox.  Judge  Hall,  of  Illinois. 

It  would  require  more  room  than  I  can  afford,  and 
more  patience  than  I  possess,  to  give  you  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
which  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Pittsburg-.  The 
latter  have  flourished  here  extensively,  in  consequence 
of  the  variety  of  raw  materials  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try, the  abundance  of  fuel,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
the  cheapness  of  provisions,  the  convenience  of  the 
markets,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people.  The 
most  important  branch  includes  articles  manufactured 
of  iron,  a  metal  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  whence  it  is  brought  in  pigs  and  bars 
to  this  place,  at  a  small  expense,  and  here  wrought  for 
exportation.  Most  of  the  machinery,  for  this  and  oth- 
er purposes,  is  propelled  by  steam,  the  management  of 
which  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection;  but  the 
neighborhood  also  affords  many  fine  water-courses, 
some  of  which  are  occupied;  cannon,  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  have  been  cast  here  for  the  United  States'  ser- 
vice. The  manufacture  of  glass,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  late  General  O'Hara,  about  the  year  1798,  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  success;  there  are  now  a 
number  of  establishments  in  operation,  which  produ 


have  been  known  to  enter  Pittsburg  in  the  course  of 
one  year,  by  the  main  road  from  Philadelphia  alone,  in 
which  is  not  included  the  baggage  and  furniture  of 
travellers  and  emigrants,  nor  is  notice  taken  of  arrivals 
by  other  routes.  This  business  lias  brought  an  immense 
quantity  of  money  into  circulation  at  Pittsburg;  but  it 
has  lately  been  much  injured  by  the  competition  of 
Wheeling,  and  the  introduction  of  steam-boats  upon  the 
Ohio.  The  wealth  of  this  place,  however,  audits  local 
advantages,  must  long  sustain  it  against  all  opposition; 
and  if  the  capital  of  her  citizens  should  eventually  be 
be  drawn  from  any  branch  of  commerce,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  thrown  into  the  manufactories,  where  the  profits 
will  be  as  great,  and  much  more  permanent.  Some  of 
the  finest  steam-boats  which  navigate  the  Ohio,  the 
James  Boss,  the  General  Neville,  and  many  others,  were 
built  here. 

This  is  also  a  port  of  entry,  and  here — even  here,  at 
the  source  of  the  Ohio — have  ships  been  built,  laden, 
and  cleared  out,  for  the  distant  ports  of  Europe.  A  cu- 
rious incident  connected  with  this  subject,  was  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Clay  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  "To  illus- 
trate the  commercial  habits  and  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  (he  said)  he  would  relate  an  anecdote  of  a 
vessel,  built,  and  cleared  out  at  Pittsburg,  for  Leghorn. 
When  she  arrived  at  her  place  of  destination,  the  mas- 
ter presented  his  papers  to  the  custom-house  officer, 
who  could  not  credit  him,  and  said  to  him,  '  sir, 
your  papers  are  forged;  there  is  no  such  a  port  as  Pitts- 
burg in  the  world;  your  vessel  must  be  confiscated.' 
The  trembling  Captain  laid  before  the    officer  the  map 


Large  quantities  of  window  glass,  and  other  ware  of  the    of  the  United  States — directed  him  to  the  gulf  of  Mex 
coarser  sort,  and  one  at  which  flint  glass  is  made  and  I  co — pointed  out  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi — led  h 


ornamented  with  great  elegance.     Messrs. 
Page,    and  Bakewell,  have  the  credit  of  hav 


ikewcll 
lg  intro 
duced  the  latter  branch  of  this  manufacture;  and  theii 
warehouse  presents  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  ware, 
designed  and  executed  in  a  style  which  is  highly  credit 
able  to  their  taste  and  perseverance.  Manufactories  of 
wool  and  cotton,  have  been  supported  with  some  spirit; 
but  as  yet  with  but  little  success.  We  have  a  foolish 
pride  about  us,  which  makes  our  gentlemen  ashamed 
of  wearing  a  coat  which  has  not  cross  d  the  Atlantic;  I 
hope  we  shall  grow  wiser  as  we  grow  older. 

Articles  of  tin,  and  leather,  are  fabricated  at  Pitts- 
burg to  an  astonishing  amount.  So  long  ago  as  1809, 
boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
seventy  thousand  dollars;  saddlery  to  the  amount  of  for- 
ty thousand,  and  tin  ware  to  the  amount  of  twenty -five 
thousand  dollars  in  one  year.  In  the  same  year,  hats 
were  made  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  cabinet-ware,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand. In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  tan-yards, 
rope-walks,  manufactories  of  while  lead,  and  paper,  and 
extensive  ship-yards.* 

You  will  perceive  that  I  have  made  this  enumeration 
from  data  collected  several  years  ago:  the  increase  of 
population  and  business,  has  been  great,  since  that 
time;  and  when  I  add,  that,  in  addition  to  the  branches 
already  mentioned,  all  the  other  mechanic  arts  receive 
a  proportionable  share  of  attention,  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  a  manufacturing  town,  Pittsburg  stands  in  the  first 
rank,  and  her  rapid  rise  and  progress,  may  be  adduced 
as  a  proud  testimony  of  American  enterprise. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  Pittsburg  arise,  partly 
from  her  manufactories,  and  partly  from  having  long 
been  the  place  of  deposit  for  goods  destined  for  the 
western  country;  all  of  which,  until  very  recently,  pass- 
ed from  the  Atlantic  cities,  through  this  place,  to  their 
respective  points  of  destination.     They  are  brought 


thousand  miles  up  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and 
thence  another  thousand  up  it  to  Pittsburg.  'There, 
sir,  is  the  port  from  whence  my  vessel  cleared  out.' 
The  astonished  officer,  before  he  had  seen  the  map, 
would  as  readily  have  believed  this  vessel  had  been 
navigated  from  the  moon." 

Of  the  society  I  have  but  little  to  say,  for  that  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  taste.  Strangers  are  generally  pleas- 
ed with  it,  for  if  they  do  not  find,  amo^g  the  male  in- 
habitants, that  polished  urbanity  which  distinguishes 
many  of  the  small  towns  of  the  south  and  west,  they  are 
amply  repaid  for  the  absence  of  it  by  the  sweetness  and 
affability  of  its  female  denizens,  among  whom  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  beauty  and  grace  to  decorate  a  ball-room 
to  great  advantage.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  beheld  fin- 
er displays  of  female  loveliness  than  I  have  witnessed 
here.  There  is  a  small  theatre,  occasionally  occupied 
by  strollers,  but  often  destined  to  exhibit  the  histrionic 
genius  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  place,  among 
whom  the  enacting  of  plays  was  formerly  a  fashionable 
amusement.  On  such  occasions,  the  dramati3  personx 
were  presented  by  a  select  company,  regularly  organiz- 
ed among  whom  were  some  beardless  youths,  who 
personated  the  females.  In  this  manner,  some  fine  dis- 
plays of  genius  have  been  elicited;  the  ladies  smiled  gra- 
ciously on  the  enterprise,  and  the  whole  was  conducted 
with  great  decorum. 

A  seminary  of  learning  has  been  founded  at  the  town 
of  Allegheny,  called  the  "Western  University,"  and 
liberally  endowed  with  land  by  the  state  legislature; 
but  it  is  not  yet  organized.  An  academy  in  Pittsburg 
has  heretofore  presented  the  means  of  classical  educa- 
tion, and  a  number  of  minor  schools  have  been  support- 
ed, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Sabbath 
schools,  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  benevolence, 
by  a  society  composed  of  the  religious  of  different  de- 
nominations.    There  has  been  also  an  admirable  school 


carrying    from   thirty-five  to     fifty   hundred  i  for  young  ladies,  and  a  library  company  has  been  csta- 


wagon 

pounds  each,  and  embarked  at  this  place  in  boats.     Up- 
wards of  four  thousand    wagon  loads    of  merchandize 


•  Nor  should  I  forget  some  half  dozen  printing  offi- 
ces and  several  book-stores,  which  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  consuming  a  vast  deal  of  ink  and  paper. 
Vol.  X.  12 


blished  here. 

To  discipline  the  body  as  well  as  mind,  another  in- 
stitution has  been  established  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Western  Penitentiary."  The  stupendous  building  in- 
tended for  this  purpose  is  nearly  completed,  and  will 
form  a  splendid  and  commodious  edifice.     It  is  situated 
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on  an  extensive  plain,  in  the  town  of  Allegheny,  where 
this  noble  pile,  with  its  massy  walls  and  gothic  towers, 
will  show  to  great  advantage. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  this  settlement  was  young 
and  insulated,  and  the  savage  yet  prowled  in  its  vicinity, 
legal  science  flourished  with  a  vigour  unusual  in  rude 
societies.  The  bench  and  bar  exhibited  a  galaxy  of 
eloquence  and  learning. 

Judge  Addison,  who  first  presided  in  this  circuit, 
under  the  present  system,  possessed  a  fine  mind  and 
great  attainments.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
deeply  versed  in  every  branch  of  classical  learning.  In 
law  and  theology  he  was  great;  but  although  he  ex- 
plored the  depths  of  science  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
he  could  sport  in  the  sun-beams  of  literature,  and  cull 
with  nice  discrimination  the  flowers  of  poesy.  He  as- 
sumed his  judicial  authority  under  many  perplexing 
circumstances.  The  country  was  new,  and  the  people 
factious;  the  bar  was  undisciplined,  and  the  rules  of 
practice  vague;  the  judicial  system  had  been  newly  mo- 
delled, and  was  now  to  be  tested,  its  excellencies  prov- 
ed, and  its  defects  discovered;  and  while  an  unusual 
weight  of  responsibility  thus  devolved  upon  the  judge, 
the  novelty  of  his  situation  must  often  have  left  him 
without  precedents  to  govern  his  decisions.  These  ap- 
palling circumstances  wou'd  have  daunted  a  man  of 
less  firmness  than  judge  Addison;  but  his  mind  pos- 
sessed an  energetic  vigour  which  opposition  could  not 
subdue  nor  difficulty  embarrass.  He  pursued  a  digni- 
fied course,  which  was  equally  serviceable  to  the 
country  and  honourable  to  himself;  his  decisions  were 
so  uniformly  correct,  that  few  of  them  have  been  re- 
versed; they  have  been  published,  together  with  a 
number  of  charges  delivered  to  grand  juries,  and  the 
volume  is  in  high  repute  among  the  lawyers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  should  be  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  this 
distinguished  man  was  rewarded  for  his  services,  and 
permitted  to  be  useful  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be 
honoured.  But  it  was  not  so;  he  became  obnoxious  to 
a  dominant  faction;  was  impeached,  condemned,  and 
hulled  from  a  seat  to  which  he  had  given  dignity,  for 
an  act  which  was  probably  right,  but  which,  if  wrong, 
was  not  dishonourable  nor  corrupt.  Such  are  the  ef- 
fects of  party  spirit;  its  venom,  like  a  poisonous  mias- 
ma, pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rated, and  creates  a  pestilence  which  sweeps  worth  and 
worthlessness  to  a  common  grave. 

This  gentleman  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Roberts,  an 
excellent  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  be- 
nevolence, who  wanted  only  the  energy  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  had  firmness  enough  to  be  always  upright; 
nor  could  he  bo  swayed  from  an  honest  conviction,  or 
intimidated  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office; 
but  he  was  too  mild  to  enforce  a  rigid  discipline  in  his 
court,  and  too  passive  forthe  despatch  of  business.  He 
could  neither  be  biased  nor  alarmed;  but  he  had  too 
much  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness"  in  his  nature, 
and  loved  mankind  too  well  to  be  a  judge  of  men.  The 
hall  of  justice  brings  together  all  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord; the  angry  passions  are  roused;  turbulent  spirits 
are  brought  into  contact — life,  fortune,  and  character 
are  at  stake — ambition  and  avarice  are  busy — hopes  and 
fears  are  awakened — crime,  folly,  and  misfortune  are 
disclosed — the  veil  of  secresy  is  torn  from  the  sorrows 
of  the  heart  and  the  scenes  of  the  fireside;  and  the  man 
who  can  gaze  on  such  a  scene  with  a  steady  eye,  con- 
trol its  every  motion  with  a  firm  hand,  and  decide  with 
collected  promptness,  must  have  a  very  firm  or  a  very 
cold  heart.  The  gentleman  of  whom  I  am  speaking  had 
no  coldheartedness  in  his  composition;  his  sympathies 
were  easily  awakened,  and  his  was  a  breast  of  too  much 
candour  and  generosity  to  conceal,  or  be  ashamed  of, 
an  honorable  impulse.  Yet  his  mind  possessed  great 
vigour  and  clearnes.-,,  and  he  was  universally  esteemed, 
as  well  for  his  good  sense  and  attainments,  as  for  his  up- 
rightness and  amiability.  They  who  knew  him  best 
will  always  remember  him  with  kindness,  and  his  deci- 


sions will  be  respected  when  none  of  us  shall  remain 
who  knew  his  virtues.     He  died  a  few  years  ago. 

Judge  Wilkins,  who  succeeded  to  this  district,  has 
long  been  a  prominent  man.  As  an  advocate,  he  was 
among  the  foremost;  distinguished  for  his  graceful  and 
easy  style  of  speaking,  and  his  acuteness  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  testimony;  and  as  a  citizen  he  has  always 
been  conspicuous.  His  public  spirit,  and  capacity  for 
business,  have  thrown  him  into  a  multitude  of  offices. 
He  presided  for  many  years  over  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  corporation;  has  represented  his  country  in  the 
legislature,  was  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bank,  and 
of  several  companies  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  Judge  Wilkins  brought  to  the 
bench  an  active  mind,  much  legal  experience,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  court  over 
which  he  presides;  but  as  he  is  still  on  the  stage,  1 
must  not  be  his  biographer. 

There  were  at  the  bar  in  the  olden  time,  many  illus- 
trious pillars  of  the  law:  Steel  Semple,  long  since  de- 
ceased, a  man  of  stupendous  genius,  spoken  of  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  prodigy  of  eloquence  and  legal  at- 
tainment; James  Ross,  who  is  still  on  the  stage,  and 
very  generally  known  as  a  great  statesman  and  an  emi- 
nent advocate,  who,  for  depth  of  thought,  beauty  of 
language,  melody  of  voice,  and  dignity  of  manners,  has 
few  equals;  Breckenridge,  the  eccentric,  highly  gifted 
Breckenridge,  the  author  of  "  Modern  Chivalry,"  ce- 
lebrated for  his  wit,  his  singular  habits,  his  frolicksome 
propensities,  and  strange  adventures,  and  who,  though 
a  successful  advocate,  and  an  able  judge,  cracked 
his  jokes  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court,  as  freely  as  at  his  own  fireside;  Woods,  Collins, 
Campbell,  and  Mountain,  who  would  have  shone  at  any 
bar;  Henry  Baldwin,  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  rough,  but 
powerful  and  acute  speaker,  who  has  lately  been  con- 
spicuous in  congress,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
domestic  manufactures,  and  as  the  author  and  able  ad- 
vocate of  the  celebrated  Tariff  Bill,  with  others,  whose 
history  has  not  reached  me.  This  constellation  of  wit 
and  learning,  illumining  a  dusky  hemisphere,  presented 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  wild  and  untutored  spirits 
around  them,  and  the  collision  of  such  opposite  charac- 
ters, together  with  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
produced  a  mass  of  curious  incidents,  many  of  which 
arc  still  preserved,  and  circulate  at  the  bar  in  the  hours 
of  forensic  leisure. 

Thus  you  rray  perceive  that  Pittsburgh,  with  her 
dingy  aspect,  has  some  strong  and  uiany  enticing  tracts 
in  her  character  and  history.  Her  fate  is  now  in  her 
own  hands;  :.hc  is  young,  and  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement.  By  husbanding  her  resources,  opening 
and  extending  her  channels  of  commerce,  and  fostering 
the  native  genius  of  her  sons,  she  may  attain  a  rank 
which  will  leave  her  bu'  few  rivals.     Yours,  truly. 


From  the  Bellefonte  Patriot.  J 

GEN.  PHILIP  BKNNRR. 
j  Died,  on  Friday  last,  at  his  residence,  in  Spring 
j  township,  Gen.  Philip  Bknxkh,  aged  70  3'ears.  The 
j  deceased  was  among  the  first  settlres  of  this  county, 
I  having  made  the  spot  where  he  died  his  place  of  resi- 
dence as  early  as  the  year  1792.  At  that  time  there 
1  were  but  a  few  inhabitants  within  the  bounds  of  what 
!  is  now  Centre  county.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  erect- 
ed a  forge,  the  first  built  in  the  county  (to  which  he 
subsequently  added  another,  also  a  furnace  and  rolling 
mill,  and  many  other  valuable  appendages,)  and  com- 
menced the  manufacturing  of  iron,  which  business  he 
pursued  for  many  years  with  untiring  industiy.  This 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  the  deceased  is 
brought  to  view,  because,  from  his  example  the  people 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  development  of  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  with  which  our  soil  abounds.  He  gave 
life  and  impulse  to  the  erection  of  the  vast  number  of 
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iron  establishments  now  in  active  operation  within  our 
borders,  and  thus  identified  himself  with  the  benefits 
the  whole  community  derive  in  consequence.  In  this 
kind  of  improvement,  as  indeed  in  many  others,  he  was 
the  efficient  pioneer.  But  he  had,  ere  the  time  we 
speak  of,  rendered  more  essential  service  to  his  coun- 
try. Under  the  command  of  General  Wayne,  whose 
memory  he  revered,  he  participated  in  the  struggles  of 
the  revolution.  The  political  principles  he  then  imbib- 
ed, he  nurtured  to  his  latest  breath.  In  the  year  1803 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  major  general  of  the 
militia,  within  the  bounds  of  Hunting-don,  Mifflin,  and 
Centre  counties.  He  had  twice  confided  in  him,  by  the 
people  ot  his  native  state,  the  honorable  and  import- 
ant trusts  of  an  elector  for  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States. 

In  private  life,  Gen.  Bennev  was  remarkable  for  indus- 
try, enterprise,  and  generosity.  His  domicile  was  the 
very  throne  of  hospitality.  If  by  the  dint  of  close  ap- 
plication and  judicious  economy,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  something  more 
than  a  competence,  it  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  to  render  that  of  value 
in  a  measure  valueless.  The  possessions  of  the  whole 
community  were  thus  enhanced  in  price.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  that  no  man  ever  devoted  himself 
so  exclusively,  and  with  less  immediate  prospect  of  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  to  the  improvement  of  any  country. 
He  found  it  a  wilderness — and  he  succeeded  in  causing 
the  desert  to  "bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  This  is 
not  a  sketch  of  fancy;  the  reality  all  who  knew  him  will 
readily  admit.  His  early  associates,  some  of  whom  are 
yet  spared  to  tell  of  things  that  were,  speak  of  his  exer- 
tions in  the  way  mentioned,  with  unqualified  praise. 
The  borough  of  Bellefonte  bears  testimony  to  his  enter- 
prise and  liberality.  He  has  beautified  and  adorned  it 
by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  dwelling  houses,  and 
aided,  in  no  small  ratio,  in  the  construction  of  works  to 
give  it  advantages  which  nature  had  denied.  To  his 
memory  all  our  citizens  owe  lasting  fealty.  They  all 
lament  that  such  a  citizen  has  been  taken  from  among 
them. 

His  domestic  retreat  was  the  abode  of  happiness.  He 
has  left  a  number  of  children,  and  deeply  do  they  la- 
ment the  deprivation  they  have  suffered.  Kind  and  in- 
dulgent to  them,  they  rendered  him  the  obedience  a 
fond  father  merited;  and  as  they  were  warmly  attach- 
ed to  him  in  life,  now  that  he  has  been  called  hence 
they  sorrow  for  him  in  a  proportionate  degree.  He  has 
descended  to  the  grave  full  of  years  and  honors.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  look  beyond  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  to 
speak  of  things  we  knew  not  of—  but  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  that  our  departed  friend,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, was  greatly  refreshed  and  comforted  by  his  trust 
in  the  everlasting  covenant,  and  his  hope  of  approach- 
ing glory. 

To  the  memory  of  the  deceased  we  pay  this  tribute 
of  respect.  To  his  surviving  relatives,  we  tender  our 
sincere  condolence. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Monday,  August  6,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  lions  was  called  to  the 
chair  in  the  absence  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Dua.nf.  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Whereas  the  executors  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard, 
have  made  known  their  readiness  to  pay  the  sum  often 
thousand  dollars,  given  and  bequeathed  by  the  testator, 
to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
in  trust,  to  be  invested,  and  the  income  applied  to  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  fuel  for  poor  white  house 
keepers  and  room  keepers  of  good  character, 

Resolved,  &c.  That  the  city  treasurer  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  receive,  and  to  give  an  adequate 


receipt  for,  the  said  sum;  and  that  the  said  treasurer, 
with  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  invest  the  said  sum  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  the  testator. 

J  Mr.  Duane  as  chairman  of  the  Girard  committee 
j  made  the  annexed  report  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 
|  The  committee  on  the  Girard  trusts,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  communication  from  Henry  Bry,  of  Louisiana, 
respectfully  report,  that,  under  the  authority  vested  in 
them,  they  engaged  the  services  of  that  gentlemen, 
upon  the  same  principles,  for  the  same  objects,  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  remuneration,  established  and  contem- 
plated by  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  carry  into 
effect,  as  effectually  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, the  intention  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard. 

As  the  documents  in  relation  to  these  arrangements 
are  all  on  the  record  of  the  committee,  and  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  Ouchita  lands,  has  been  obtained,  a  more 
detailed  report  seems  to  be  needless,  and  unless  further 
instructed  the  committee  will,  in  this  case,  consider 
themselves  discharged  from  further  duty. 

Mr.  Duajte  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted. 

Whereas,  there  is  in  the  possession  of  the  individual, 
who  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  in 
Schuylkill  county,  certain  personal  property,  which  it 
may  be  useful  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  have  and 
dispose  of,  in  carrying  on  or  completing  the  improve- 
ments by  the  said  city  to  be  made  in  said  county,  or 
otherwise,  therefore 

Resolved,  &c.  That  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  hereby  consent,  that  the  executors 
of  the  late  Stephen  Girard  may  deliver  the  said  property 
to  the  committee  of  councils,  authorized  to  cause  said 
improvements  to  be  made  or  completed,  at  a  valuation 
to  be  made  and  n greed  on  by  the  said  executors  and 
committee,  and  that  the  said  executors  shpll  have  credit 
for  the  amount  of  such  valuation,  as  a  part  of  the  resi- 
duary estate  devised  and  bequeathed  by  the  said  testa- 
tor to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Duane,  as  chairman  of  the  Watering  committee, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution  which  were 
adopted. 

Tne  Watering  committee  represent  to  Coincils,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  make  a  further  application  for 
funds,  in  anticipation  of  the  appropriation  for  1833; 
this  is  demanded  in  consequence  of  improvements  and 
changes,  not  anticipated  when  the  estimate  for  1832 
was  made,  and  over  which  the  committee  had  no  con- 
trol. 

The  regulation  suited  for  the  inlets  to  the  culvert  at 
Vine  and  Schuylkill  Fifth  streets,  has  been  so  altered 
as  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  ground  below  the 
wooden  pipes,  which  were  laid  in  1815;  consequently 
those  pipes  must  be  removed,  and  until  they  can  be  re- 
placed, the  Orphan's  Asylum  and  Widow's  Asylum 
must,  they  regret  to  have  to  say,  be  deprived  of  water. 
The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  range  of 
wooden  pipes,  referred  to,  be  removed,  and  that  iron 
pipes  shall  be  laid  in  Sassafras  street  from  Schuylkill 
Fourth  to  Fifth  streets,  by  which  not  or.ly  the  institu- 
tions referred  to  but  the  Wills'  Hospital  will  be  sup- 
plied. Independently  of  the  ordinary  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  those  institutions  from  the  proposed  im- 
provement, fire  plugs  will  be  placed  on  the  range  of 
the  pipes,  affording  protection  in  case  of  fire,  of  which 
they  are  now  destitute 

To  enable  the  committee  to  make  the  contemplated 
improvement,  the  committee  respectfully  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Watering  committee  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  from  the  city  trea- 
sury, for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  foregoing  report,  the 
sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  in  anticipation  of  the 
appropriation  of  1832. 
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COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Baker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Paving  committee,  made  the  following  report  which 
was  adoptcl. 

The  Paving  committee  at  the  request  of  Samuel 
Haines,  city  surveyor,  viewed  Schuylkill  Fifth  street' 
at  Lombard  street,  as  the  manner  in  which  Lombard 
street  Avas  to  be  paved,  it  places  the  street  at  Schuyl- 
kill Fifth  street  considerably  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ground  adjoining,  and  agreeably  to  the  city  plan  a 
sewer  was  intended  to  be  constructed;  there  appears  to 
be  no  remedy  to  carry  off  the  water  but  to  construct 
said  sewer;  they  offer  an  ordinance  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Baker,  as  chairman  of  the  same  committee, 
made  reports  and  resolutions  for  paving  several  streets, 
which  were  agreed  to. 

The  annexed  communication  from  the  executors  of 
James  Wills  was  received,  and  referred  to  the  Mayor 
and  city  solicitor,  with  power  to  act. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Gentlemen — The  judgment  entered  in  the  supreme 
court,  in  favour  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens, 
of  Philadelphia,  against  us  as  executors,  &c.  o\  James 
Wills,  deceased,  has  been  some  time  since  fully  satis- 
fied; but  satisfaction  has  never  yet  been  entered  of  re- 
cord. We  are  desirous  that  this  apparent  incumbrance 
should  be  removed,  and  therefore  request  that  the  pro- 
per measures  may  be  taken  by  the  Councils  to  have  the 
matter  attended  to. 

We  are  very  respectfullv,  &c. 

'  ISAAC   ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM  MORRISON, 
Executors  of  James  Wills,  deceased. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  4th,  1882. 

Mr.  Lehman  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Whereas  Thursday  next  having  been  set  apart  as  a 
day  of  fasting,  &c  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
this  Commonwealth,  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  meeting  of  Councils  appointed  for  the  evening  of 
that  day  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  Councils  will 
meet  on  the  Friday  evening  following. 


PRIMITIVE    DOINGS    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1683,  William  Penn  established  a  Post  Office,  (pro- 
bably the  first  on  the  North  American  Continent,)  and 
appointed  Henry  Waldy  of  Sackony,  Post-master,  with 
authority  "to  supply  passengers  with  horses  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  New  Castle,  or  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware." 
He  fixed  the  rates  of  postage  thus:  "Letters  from  the 
Falls  to  Philadelphia,  3d.;  to  Chester  6d.;  to  New  Cas- 
tle, 7d.;  to  Maryland,  6."  The  post  went  once  a  week, 
and  its  movements  were  regularly  published  "on  the 
meeting-house  door,  and  other  public  places." 

William  Penn,  among  other  instructions  to  the  three 
commissioners  which  he  appointed  to  "settle  a  great 
town,"  directs  as  follows:  "Let  every  house  be  placed 
in  the  middle  of  its  platt,  as  to  the  breadth  way  of  it, 
that  so  there  may  be  ground  on  each  side  for  gardens, 
or  orchards,  or  fields,  that  it  may  be  a  green  country 
town,  which  will  never  be  burnt,  and  always  be  whole- 
some." 

In  1696,  the  yearly  meeting  adopted  measures  to 
discourage  the  introduction  of  slaves;  this  concern  was 
renewed  on  the  return  of  William  Penn  to  the  Province 
from  England,  in  1700.  The  monthly  meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia in  that  year  thus  make  record,  "Our  dear 
friend  and  governor  having  laid  before  this  meeting  a 
concern,  that  hath  been  upon  his  mind  for  some  time, 
relating  to  the  negroes  and  Indians,  that  Friends  ought 
to  be  very  careful  in  discharging  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards them  in  all  respects,  but  more  especially  for  the 


good  of  their  souls,  upon  consideration  whereof  this 
meeting  concludes  to  appoint  a  meeting  for  negroes, 
to  be  held  once  a  month." 

As  early  as  1684,  there  were  about  eight  hundred 
persons  in  regular  attendance  on  first  and  week  days, 
at  Friends'  Meeting  in  Philadalphia.  This  was  re- 
markable for  a  people  who  were  contending  with  the 
various  difficulties  incident  to  opening  the  wilderness. 
No  wonder  they  prospered. 

The  founder's  second  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  1699, 
is  thus  noticed:  "Friends'  love  to  the  governor  was 
great  and  sincere.  They  were  glad  to  see  him  again. 
Directly  from  the  wharf  he  went  to  his  deputy,paid  him 
a  short  visit,  and  from  thence,  with  a  crowd  attending, 
proceeded  to  meeting,  it  being  about  3  o'clock  on  first 
day  afternoon,  where  he  preached  to  the  people,  and 
praying  concluded  it." — The  Friend. 


CHOLERA   RECORD. 

SELECT  COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  ? 
Moxdat,  August  6th,  1832.  5 
Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Con- 
sultation : 
"Resolved,  That  the  address  of  the  Physicians  in 
chief  of  the  Hospitals   be  transmitted  to  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  with  a  request  that  the  same  be  immediate- 
ly published. 

JOHN  C.  OTTO,  Chairman. 
Samuel  Jackson,  Secretary. 

TO    THE  SANITARY  COMMITTEE. 

The  subscribers,  whom  you  honored  with  your  con- 
fidence as  a  Board  of  Medical  Advisers  at  the  present 
important  crisis,  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  sources  of  information 
within  their  reach  relative  to  the  Pestilential  Cholera, 
now  prevailing  in  the  city,they  advised  the  preparation 
of  temporary  Hospitals  for  the  accommodation  of  neigh- 
borhoods, and  according  to  their  judgment  proposed 
such  plans  as  they  believed  adapted  to  place  the  city  in 
the  best  possible  situation  to  meet  and  to  contend  with 
a  destroying  scourge . 

Through  considerable  opposition  local  Hospitals  have 
been  established,  and  all  the  subscribers  accepted  of 
the  appointments  of  Physicians  to  these  establishments, 
except  their  highly  respected  Chairman,  whose  feeble 
health  forbids  the  performance  of  unusual  and  arduous 
,  duties. 

I  In  accepting  these  appointments,  we  were  governed 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty  alone,  disclaiming  and  reject- 
ing all  pecuniary  compensation.  In  taking  charge  of 
Cholera  Hospitals,  we  were  aware  of  the  high  personal 
responsibility  which  we  assumed,  and  that,  in  contend- 
ing with  a  disease  that  had  already  consigned  millions  of 
the  human  family  to  the  grave  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  we  should  have  to  behold  death  as  a  king  of 
terrors,  whose  power  would  often  triumph  over  our  best 
directed  efforts. 

Under  these  impressions,  we  and  our  medical  assis- 
tants, who  were  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  city,  en- 
tered upon  our  duties,  confiding  in  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, and  reposing  with  confidence  upon  our  fellow- 
citizens,  to  cheer  and  sustain  in  the  hour  of  danger  and 
of  trial. 

Though  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  most  unreasona- 
ble and  disgraceful  popular  prejudices  which  existed  in 
Europe,  at  the  out-breakings  of  the  cholera,  little  did 
we  suppose  that  in  our  enlightened  republic,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  while  we  and  our  as- 
sociates were  exerting  every  energy  of  mind  and  body, 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  we  should  be  subjected 
to  the  most  opprobious  abuse  and  insult,  and  even  the 
inferior  officers  about  our  Hospitals,    reproached  and 
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vilified,  whilst  ^faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
stations. 

We  can  make  efforts  to  cure,  but  it  is  not  for  us  al- 
ways to  command  success  in  a  disease  which  hitherto 
has  so  generally  baffled  the  skill  of  the  ablest  and  most 
enlightened  physicians  in  all  countries  where  it  has  pre- 
vailed. 

In  the  collapsed  or  advanced  stage  of  Cholera,  which 
in  most  cases  is  a  dying  state,  experience  has  every 
where  taught  that  no  human  power  could  arrest  the 
stoke  of  death. 

Most  unhappily,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  patients 
that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hospitals,  have  been 
of  this  description. 

We  are  men  of  like  feelings  with  others,  and  we  have 
no  disposition  to  submit  to  gross  and  unfounded  impu- 
tations, at  the  very  moment  when  our  sensibilities  are 
harrowed  in  the  extreme  at  beholding  scenes  over  which 
humanity  has  no  control. 

Most  of  us  have  families,  to  whom  we  owe  duties  in 
this  time  of  calamity,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  and,  inas- 
much as  our  sacrifices  of  private  comfort,  and  private 
interest,  to  what  we  believed  to  be  public  duty,  and 
public  good,  have  been  so  differently  appreciated  by 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  from  what  we  had  reasona- 
bly expected,  and  while  we  would  charitably  hope,  that 
much  of  the  present  popular  excitement  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  misrepresentation,  prejudice  and  ignorance,  we 
deem  it  right  to  make  it  known. 

That  the  reports  that  we  cause  patients  to  be  forced 
into  our  Hospitals,  are  destitute  of  truth:  they  open  on- 
ly for  such  persons  as  are  voluntarily  disposed  to  enter 
them. 

So  far  from  desiring  to  tear  asunder  the  tenderest  ties 
of  family  connexion,  we  would  wish  some  of  the  nearest 
relations  to  patients  to  come  to  the  Hospitals  with  them, 
and  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  restore  them  to  health, 
or  join  with  us  in  soothing  their  passage  to  the  grave. 

After,  this  full  and  candid  exposition  of  our  views, 
we  have  unanimously  resolved,  and  do  no-.y  distinctly 
declare,  that  if  we  are  not  hereafter  sustained  and  pro- 
tected by  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  discharge  of  our 
most  painful  duties,  we  will  wash  our  hands  in  innocen- 
cy,  and  retire  from  the  charge  of  our  hospitals. 

JOSEPH  PARRISH, 
N.  CHAPMAN, 
SAMUEL  JACKSON, 
THOMAS   HARRIS, 
RICHARD  HARLAN, 
CH.  D.  MEIGS, 
CH.LUKENS, 
W.  E.  HORNER, 
O.  H.  TAYLOR. 

Sasitaiit  Committee  Room,  7 
August  6th,  1832.         5 

The  sanitary  committee  having  read  and  considered 
the  report  or  representation  made  by  the  medical  com- 
mittee of  consultation,  unanimously  adopt  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  board  learn  with  deep  mortifica- 
tion, the  facts  stated  in  the  representation  of  the  medi- 
cal committee,  facts  indicating  the  existence  of  such 
passions  and  prejudices  in  this  community  at  large. 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  and  civil  magistrates  of 
this  city  be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  requested, 
to  exercise  the  powers  granted  by  law,  in  protecting 
the  different  hospitals  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  city,  and  more  especially,  in  bringing  to  punishment 
all  persons  who  shall  in  any  illegal  way,  intimidate  or 
molest  any  medical  practioner,  or  any  assistant,  or  other 
person  connected  with  any  hospital. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  due  to  the  medical  gentlemen,  who,  from  pure 
and  disinterested  motives,  have  engaged  in  the  work  of 
humanity.  B.  W.  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 

Samcel  Davis,  Sec'ry. 
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*  No  report. 

f  Including  four  cases  and  one  death  in  Pa.  Hospital. 
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COLONNADE   ROW. 

Colonnade  Row,  a  view  of  which  we  give 
to-day,  is  a  block  often  buildings  situate  on 
the  south  side  of  Chesnut  street,  extending1 
from  Schuylkill  Eighth,  nearly  to  Schuyl- 
kill Seventh  street.  The  buildings  are  at 
present,  we  believe,  generally  owned  by 
their  occupants — were  projected  and  com- 
menced in  1830— Mr.  Haviland  being  the 
architect.  From  the  novelty  and  beauty  of 
their  appearance,  they  excite  great  atten- 
tion, and  constitute  in  fact  one  of  the  hand- 
somest squares  of  buildings  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  plan  as  suggested  by  the  archi- 
tect above  mentioned,  was  carried  into  ex- 
ecution by  that  gentleman  in  connection 
with  the  Messrs.  Blight  and  a  number  of 
mechanics,  each  one  of  whom  became  the 
owner  of  a  single  building;  most  of  them, 
however,  have  since  been  disposed  of  to 
private  gentlemen.  The  houses  are  of 
brick,  hut  have  been  handsomely  rough 
cast  in  imitation  of  stone — each  dwelling  is 
four  stories  high,  in  addition  to  the  base- 
ment story.  Each  has  three  solid  pillars  in 
front,  upon  which  a  piazza  rests,  extending- 
about  eight  feet  north.  Each  building  oc- 
cupies twenty  feet  of  ground  front,  and  the 
lot  extends  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
feet  in  depth.  The  interior  of  them  all  are 
superbly  finished.  The  style  of  the  whole 
square  is  at  once  neat  and  beautiful,  and  we 
are  only  surprised,  this  experiment  having 
been  so  successful,  that  other  buildings  of 
similar  appearance  and  construction  have 
not  been  erected  in  various  portions  of  the 
city. 

The  west  end  of  the  square  closes  with 
the  celebrated  mansion  of  the  Messrs. 
Blight,  built  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  un- 
exampled. The  interior  of  this  dwelling 
is  decorated  with  East  India  ornaments,  and 
the  whole  presents  a  most  attractive  view. 
We  have  had  an  engraving  of  Colonnade 
Row  made,  as  well  that  the  character  of  the 
buildings  are  somewhat  novel,  as  that  their 
location  is  in  the  most  fashionable  section 
of  the  city.  A  few  years  hence,  and  Ches- 
nut street  will  be  built  up' from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Schuylkill.  The  spirit  of  im- 
provement is  more  discemable  in  this  street 
than  in  any  other  in  Philadelphia.  The 
fact,  that  at  this  time  there  are  beyond  Co- 
lonade  Row  twenty-three  new  houses  in 
the  course  of  construction,  speaks  in  a  lan- 
guage of  the  most  unequivocal  character 
as  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  this 
quarter  of  Philadelphia.  Our  city  is  al- 
ready remarkable  for  the  admirable  rows  of 
stores  and  dwelling  houses  which  line  the 
various  prominent  streets,  and  from  the 
many  that  are  beinjj  built,  it  promises  to  be 
still  more  so.  Taking  Chesnut  street  as  an 
example,  there  is  probably  no  single  street 
in  any  city  of  the  Union  ornamented  by 
more  splendid  specimens  of  architecture. 
The  United  States  Bank  and  the  Mint,  just 
finished,  are  admirable  specimens — to  say 
nothing  of  the  various  other  banks — Bos- 
ton Row — the  mansion  of  II.  Kuhn,  Esq. — 
the  Theatre — Masonic  Hall — Arcade,  &c. 
&c— all  of  which  are  in  Chesnut  street. — 
Bicknell'a  Reporter. 

[The  new  row  now  being  erected  on 
Girard's  square,  might  also  have  been  no- 
ticed.] 


CASES  OF  CHOLERA 

Repohted  to  the  Board  of  Health,  prom  August  3d,  to  7th  Au- 
gust inclusive. 
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Back  of  Queen  &  op.  Wood  st.  do 

34    1 

1 

West  Philadelphia  Village, 

35;  1 

1 

living 

Schuylkill  3d,  below  George, 

46    1 

1 

collaps. 

Wood  st.  above  Queen,  Kens. 

25    1 

1 

2 

dead 

Swansonst.  ab.  Cathar'e, Southw. 

341  1 

1 

dead 

Sixth  st.  nearPassyunk  Rd.  Moy. 

35; 

1 

1 

conval. 

Court  running fr'm  SpafF.  st.Moy. 

50 

1 

1 

do 

No  50,  Oak  st.  N.  L. 

9    1 

1 

dead 

Almshouse, 

55, 

1 

1 

do 

1 

1 

dead 

do 

26    1 

l 

dead 

do 

30    1 

1 

dead 

do     Infirmary,  Broad   st. 

25i 

1 

conval. 

Arch  Street  Prison, 

66    1 

1 

do 

46 

1 

1 

do 

26 

1 

l 

do 

17 

1 

l 

Hospital,  No.     7,  Harlan,  1  case, 

9,   Chapman, 

32 

1 

15,  Thompson, 

1 

4 

2  3 

living 

17,   Condie, 

1 

2 

1 2 

2con.2col 

46,  Harris, 

2 

J2 

1  cur.  1  col 

4 

No.  17,  Spruce  street,  city, 

1 

1 

Eleventh,  below  Pine,  city, 

55 

1 

1 

Beach,  near  Locust,  city, 

1 

1 

do              do             do 

30 

1 

1 

Pine  alley,  near  4th  st.  Southw. 

23 

1 

1 

conval. 

Mechanics'  court,  N.  L. 

50 

1 

1 

Queen,  ab'e  Shackamaxen,Kens. 

1 

A 

conval. 

Back  of  62,  Race  street,  city, 

21 

1 

1 

do 

Tenth,   near  Buttonwood,   S .   G. 

25 

1 

1; 

do 

Callowhill,  near  wharf,  N.  L. 

' 

1 

not  noted 

do          No.  9,  N.  L. 

?- 

i! 

do 

Third,  near  Master,  Kens. 

', 

1 

i| 

do              do 

1 

11 

Collin's  alley,  Southwark, 

50 

1 

1 1 

conval. 

Plumb  street 

1 

Biddle's  alley,  city, 

40 

1 

x| 

dead 

No.  158,  Coates  street, 

34 

1 

N.  Second,  above  Maiden,  N.  L. 

41 

1 

l 

Maiden,  below  Front,  N.  L. 

74 

1 

1 

do                      do 

75 

1 

1 

Mechanics'  court,  N.  L. 

20 

1 

1 

Warren  st.  bet.  Beach  &.  Queen, K. 

1 

1 

Paschall's  alley, 

1 

1 

Wood  st.  below  Prince,  Kens. 

22 

1 

1 

do                      do 

1 

1 

Bishop  st.  below  Queen, 

26 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Cherry  street,  Kens. 

33 

1 

1 

dead 

Maiden  street,     do 

3 

1 

1 

No.  17,  Strawberry  st.  city, 

1 

1 

conval. 

do  25,  Union  street,     do 

1 

1 

Queen  street,  Kensington, 

40 

1 

1 

dead 

Prime,  below  Front,  Southw. 

1 

1 

conval. 

Market,  between  2d  and  3d,  city, 

1 

1 

Water,  above  Vine,  N.  L. 

1 

1 

dead 

Callowhill,  below  2d,  N.  L. 

1 

1 

2 

cured 

S.  W.  cor.  Pegg  &  Budd,  N.  L. 

1 

1 

dead 

Vernon  and  Shippen,  Southw. 

38 

1 

1 

Alley  from  6th,bel.Fitz'r,Southw. 

25 

1 

1 

John  street,  Southw. 

45 

1 

1 

dead 

Rose  street,  Kens. 

25 

1 

1 

conval. 

359,  North  Front,  N.  L. 

11 

1 

1 

do 

No.  4,  Osborn's  court,  city, 

30 

1 

,|    1 

dead 

Thirteenth,  above  Arch, 

50 

if 

1 

conval. 

1832.] 
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C IIOLF.il A  CASE3    CONTINUED. 


Residence. 


Aug.  5  Bet.  Charlotte  &  Germ. Road.  K 
Second,  above  Master  st.  Kens. 
153  Lombard  street 
Shirker's  alley,  Moyamensing 
Traver's  court  do. 

271  North  Front  street,  N.  L. 
Third,  above  Brown  street,  N.  L, 
S.E.cor.Sch'yl.2d  &  Waln't,  city 
Callow-hill  and  Schuylkill  7th,S.  G. 
Fifth  near  Fitzwater 
Little  Oak  street 
Hurst  street 

t.  Mary's  st.betw  6th  8c  7th, Moy. 
Paschal's  alley,  N.  L. 
84  Brown  street,  N.  L. 
74  Budd  street,     do. 
Frankfod  Rd.  opp.  Otter,  Kens. 
Corner  4th  and  Germantown  r'd 
Spruce, btw.  Sch'kll  6thk  7th,city 
Corner  of  Spruce  &  Quince  st.city 
do.  Ohio  and     do.          do. 

N.  AV.cor  Shippen  &  Shirker's  ally 
Fox's  C'rt,South,ab've  12th, Moy*. 
127  North  Eleventh,  city 
Beach  st.  between  Walnut  &  7th 
No.  7  Diamond  street 
Christian  above  Seventh,  Moy. 
North  Fifth,  above  Noble,  N.  L. 
Sixth  below  Shippen,  Moyamens. 
38  Christian  street 


37i' 
27 
52    1 

3 
24! 


d  door  bel.  Small,  in  6th,  Moy. 
231  Lombard  street,  city 
South  st.  above  Eleventh,  Moy. 
Cor.  Fothergill,  bet.  9th  &  10th 
Corner  13th  and  Filbert,  city 
49  Quince  street,  city 
Joint  alley,  from  Broad  to  8th  &c. 
Station  No.  4,  Zorns.  N.  L. 

"      No.    8,  Taylor 

"    No.  15,  Thompson,  Moy. 

*'     No.    6,  Harris, 

•«     No.     4,  Mitchell 

"  No.  1,  Brinckle 
Hospital  No.  1,  Lukens 
!  Station  No.    3,  Kline 

"  No.  17,  Condie, 
jHospital  No.  7,  Harlan, (20  cases) 

"        No.  3,  Horner,  (2  do.) 
'Station  No.  9,  Hopkinson 
95  German  street,  Southwark  **    39 
Almshouse, Spruce  street(10  cas.) 
do.  Blockley,    (6  do.)    j 

'Arch  street  prison,      "     (45  do.  )  ! 
7232  Third  st.  below  South,  Swk.  39 
Gray's  court,  N.  L. 
jGillis's  alley,  near  South  street      48 
Market  above  Schuylkill  3d,  city  30 
Ohio  street,  below  Twelfth  60 

do.  do.  55 

Race  above  Juniper,  city  48 

do.  bet.  Sch'lkill  7th  &  8th,  citv  66 
Haydock  below  Front,  N.  L.  51 


dead. 

conval. 

dead. 

dead. 

con.val. 


dead. 

conval. 

do. 
dead, 
collaps. 
living, 
dead, 
collaps. 
conval. 

do. 
collaps. 
dead, 
dead, 
conval. 
collaps. 
conval. 
collaps. 
living, 
dead, 
living, 
dead, 
dead, 
collaps. 

living. 

do. 

conval. 

iving. 
dead. 

lead. 

2  dead. 

3  dead. 

1  conval. 

7  do. 

1  dead. 

2  dead. 

8  dead. 

1  dead. 

2  dead, 
dead. 

7  dead. 

4  dead. 
26  dead. 
Blue  stg. 

dead, 
collaps. 

do. 

do. 
dead, 
collaps. 


15  of  these  from  Arch  street  prison. 


t 

*  8 

§  8 

II  5 

1  11 

••  1 


do 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 


do. 
do, 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

lo. 


Table  continued  on  page  96 


Atits  house. — Within  the  last  four 
days,  twenty  cases  have  been  cured  in  the 
Almshouse,  In  Spruce  street.  This  fact 
proves  that  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
it  is  manageable:  from  some  error  or  omis- 
sion in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  practice  of  the  Institution  lias  not  re- 
ceived the  credit  it  is  justly  entitled  to. 

We  request  the  Board  of  Health  to  pub- 
lish the  above,  and  also  to  publish  in  future, 
the  reports  of  the  Alms  House,  verbatim. 
Your  obedient  serv't., 

J.  R.   BURDEN,     ~>n 

Aug.  9,         JNO.  L.  WOOLF,  _$  Com> 

THE  GRAVE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  F.  F.  to  R.  V., 
dated  London,  May  17th,  1832. 

On  my  return  from  Oxford,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  grave  of  William  Penn,at  Jordans, 
near  Baconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire.  I 
fortunately  had  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  at 
this  the  most  delightful  period  of  the  open- 
ing spring,  the  sequestered  part  of  the 
country  where  is  the  humble  grave  of  our 
great  and  good  founder,  appeared  more 
lovely  perhaps  than  it  would  have  done  at 
any  other  moment.  The  little  meeting 
house  and  grave  yard  of  Jordan  lie  about 
three  miles  from  the  London  road,  on  a 
corner  of  a  simple  yet  pretty  country  seat 
of  a  lady  Young.  This  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  the  property  of  some  member  of 
your  society,  who  probably  at  the  time  of 
their  persecution  afforded  this  secluded 
place  of  worship  to  the  living,  and  resting 
place  for  the  dead.  Here  repose  the  bo- 
dies of  Isaac  Pennington  and  othcrs.famous 
for  their  writings  and  piety.  No  stone 
marks  the  spot,  and  but  for  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  I  should  have  searched  in 
vain  for  the  object  of  my  pilgrimage. 

The  shape  of  the  cemetery  is  an  oblong, 
at  the  head  of  which,  and  on  the  middle  of 
its  breadth,  is  seen  a  little  mound,  square, 
but  hardly  exceeding  in  height  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  common  grave.  Whether  Penn 
was  buried  originally  in  a  place  distinguish- 
ed from  the  rest,  or  whether  the  spot  was 
held  in  remembrance,  and  when  the  tu- 
muli by  his  side  sunk  to  a  level  with  the 
field,  this  mound  was  heaped  up,  1  know 
not;  but  this  is  the  only  distinction.  In 
planting  round  the  whole  ground,  some  six 
or  eight  years  since,  a  row  of  lime  trees, 
was  placed  across  the  field,  separating 
this  from  all  the  other  graves.  A  few  ini- 
tials inscribed  on  the  tree  at  his  head,  prove 
that  I  was  not  the  first  to  make  this  visit.  I 
did  not  mark  the  tree  with  mine,  but  I 
gathered  from  the  mound  a  handful  of 
moss  and  a  few  wild  flowers,  which  I  shall 
!>c  happy  to  share  with  you  on  my  return. 
1  staid  alone  on  the  spot  till  the  sun  had 
nearly  set,  and  indulgcd,unint<-rruptcd  but 
by  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  and  other 
birds,  in  a  most  pleasing  succession  of 
thought.— [I'ou/son. 

7/ie  Crops. — As  an  evidence  ofthe  abun- 
dance of  the  late  crops,  we  state  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Follmer,  of  this  borough,  threshed 
22  dozen  of  wheat,  which  yielded  64  bush- 
els, besides  over  weight— fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  same  quantity  yielded  last 
year. — Miltonian. 
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Cholera  cases  continued. 


Date. 

Residence. 

<u 

6 

I 

3 

M 

"3 

< 

% 

& 

£ 

3 

« 

Aug.  7 

Beach  bet.  Walnut  &  Locust.city, 

28 

1 

dead 

No.  66  North  Fifth  street,  city,     | 

1 

conval. 

South,  between  10  and  11th,  city,  35 

1 

Corner  of  Lombard  and  1 1th,  city,  35 

1 

dead 

Lombard,  bet.  7th  and  8th,     do 

60 

1 

S.  E.  corn  Shippenand7th,  Moy. 

41 

1 

dead 

Passyunk,  near  naval  hospital  do 

32 

conval. 

Stamper's  alley,  .city, 

50 

collaps. 

South,  above  7th,  Moy. 

Norman's  court,  N.  L. 

45 

1 

1 

collaps. 

Shipman's    do         do 

22 

tf.  wharves,  bet.  Arch&  Rac.city, 

1 

1 

St  Jno.  &  Germ.  Road,  Kens. 

28 

1 

dead 

Germ.  Road,  bel.  Master,     do 

47 

conval. 

60,  North  8  th  st.  city, 

50 

1 

dead 

Schuylkill  3d,  and  Arch,  city 

26 

conval. 

Schuyl.8th,bet.Arch  &  Filb.  city,  56 

dead 

Bank  st.  city, 

27 

do 

Cherry,  near  Prince,  Kens. 

39 

1 

Prince,  above  Shack,  do. 

38 

1 

2  cas.  back  of  389.N.  Front,  N.L. 

2 

lcur.  lliv 

Eighth,  bet.  Lomb.  and  South, 

60 

1 

dead 

Fourth,  below  Plumb,  Southw. 

35 

1 

1 

dead 

Marriott's  lane,                      do 

40 

collaps. 

Christian  st.  wharf,              do 

30 

1 

conval. 

do       above  6th,  Moy. 

50 

1 

collaps. 

A  female,                        do 

40 

dead 

Fifth  st.                           do 

22 

1 

living 

Little  Crab  st.                do 

70 

conval. 

Pearl,  above  13th,  city, 

50 

dead 

Chesnut,  near  Schuyl.  3d,  city, 

1 

living 

Ann,  near  Schuyl.  7th,           do 

1 

well 

49,  Quince  st.                            do 

17 

1 

l 

dead 

Tenth,  near  Nectarine,  P.  T. 

27 

Beach  street,  city, 

55 

do         do       do 

3 

1 

Vine  street,       do 

20 

living 

Back  of  Callowhill,  N.L. 

48 

1 

do 

South,  near  12th,  city, 

7 

1 

dead 

Corner  13th  and  Centre,  city, 

29 

1 

conval. 

Callowhill,  near  4th,  N.  L. 

35 

South  street,  city, 

.13 

1 

Willow  street,  near  Schuyl.  N.  L. 

23 

dead 

Small,  near  5th, 

2 

1 

do 

310,  South  10th,  Moya. 

1 

do 

Ninth,  above  Carpenter,  Moya. 

40 

1 

conval, 

146,  S.  Front,  below  Spruce,city, 

1 

169,              do                              do 

1 

dead 

188,  S    Water,                            do 

1 

do 

Cadwallader  st.  N.  L. 

20 

1 

Spruce  street,  city, 

28 

1 

conval. 

Spruce  and  Water,  city, 

38 

1 

do 

Sixth,  below  Lombard,  city, 

2 

1 

dead 

Penn  street,  Southw. 

28 

1 

first  stage 

John  street,         do 

59 

1 

do 

Broad,  above  Filbert,  city,                '• 

1 

dead 

Filbert,bet.  Schuyl.3d&  4th, city, 

23 

1 

do 

Spafford,  below  Shippen,  Moya. 

2    1 

do 

12  foot  alley,  below  do          do 

28 

1 

1 

do 

Brinton  court,  near  Small     do 

32    l 

1  living 

Sixth,  bel.  Fitzwater,              do 

29 

1 

ll    do 

Callowhill,  below  4th,  N.  L. 

1 

'conval. 

Coates  street,                   do 

1 

do 

Third,  above  Coates,       do 

1 

do 

Maiden  street,                   do 

1 

do 

Brown  street,  below  Budd,  N.L. 

1 

Ebiiatum. — In  the  note  to  page  75,  for,  "56  coloured  not 
noted,"  read,  colour. 

The  cases  in  hospital  are  omitted  in  the  above.  Their  totals 
will  be  found  on  page  93. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Germantown  Tele- 
graph wishes  a  copy  of  Gilbert's  Narrative. 
If  he  will  turn  to  Vol.  III.  of  the  Register 
he  will  find  copious  extracts  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  it. 


We  are  under  obligations  to  a  "Subscri- 
ber" for  informing  us  of  an  "unjustifiable" 
omission  by  the  printer,  of  the  8th  section 
of  the  Bill  respecting  Intestates— which 
will  be  inserted  next  week. 

Thursday  was  very  generally  observed  in 
this  city,  and  we  presume  throughout  the 
state,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor.  In  this  city  public  wor- 
ship was  attended  in  most  if  not  ull  the 
churches.  The  banks  and  other  public 
offices  were  closed,  and  veiy  few  shops 
opened. 

We  have  continued  in  the  present  num- 
ber the  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Cho- 
lera, up  to  the  7th,  and  the  general  table  up 
to  yesterday — and  have  also  added  a  new 
table,  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  pri- 
vate practice  which  have  occurred  in  the 
city  and  different  districts.  The  irregular 
manner  of  reporting  by  the  physicians,  ren- 
ders it  impracticable  to  complete  the  ac- 
count of  the  relative  proportion  of  whites 
and  blacks  who  have  been  attacked.  This 
is  an  inquiry  of  some  interest.  We  have 
been  applied  to  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  answer  to  letters  from  the  south, 
where  considerable  anxiety  is  felt,  but  were 
unable  to  furnish  it.  We  would  invite  the 
attention  of  the  medical  gentlemen  to  this 
matter,  and  request  every  physician  in  his 
report  to  specify  the  age,  sex,  and  color,  of 
each  patient.  A  collection  of  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  Cholera,  may  be  very  desirable 
hereafter;  we  have  given  ourselves  much 
labour  and  trouble  to  furnish  those  now 
presented,  and  it  is  our  wish  to  render  our 
record  as  perfect  as  the  reports  of  the  phy- 
sicians, from  which  we  derive  our  informa- 
tion, will  permit.  The  cases  which  have 
occurred  during  the  week  have  been  very 
numerous,  and  appear  to  be  extending  in 
the  city;  notwithstanding, most  of  the  cases 
reported,  as  in  the  city,  have  most  generally 
been  on  the  borders  of  the  suburbs.  Only 
a  few  cases  have  been  found  in  the  centre 
of  population.  The  weather  for  the  week 
has  been  wet  and  sultry,  and  may  have  fa- 
voured the  increase  of  the  disease. 
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From  Marshal's  Life  of  Washington. 
BATTLE  OF  TRENTON. 

The  aspect  of  American  affairs  was  gloomy  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  existing  army,  except  a  few  regiments, 
affording  an  effective  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
men,  would  dissolve  in  a  few  days;  New  Jersey  had,  in 
a  great  measure  submitted;  and  the  militia  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  not  displayed  the  alacrity  expected  from 
them.  General  Howe  would  most  probably,  avail  him- 
self of  the  ice  which  would  soon  form,  and  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  American  army,  to  pass  the  Delaware,  and 
seize  Philadelphia.  This  event  was  dreaded,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  of  its  peculiar 
effect  at  this  time,  when  an  army  was  to  be  recruited,  on 
which  the  future  hopes  of  America  were  to  rest.  It  was 
feared,  and  with  reason,  that  it  would  make  such  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  as  to  deter  the  American 
youth  from  engaging  in  a  contest  becoming  desperate. 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  General  Washing- 
ton meditated  a  blow  on  the  British  army,  while  dispers- 
ed in  its  cantonments,  which  might  relieve  the  affairs 
of  America  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  recover  the 
ground  that  had  been  lost. 

He  formed  the  daring  plan  of  attacking  all  the  Bri- 
tish posts  on  the  Delaware,  at  the  instant.  If  successful 
in  all,  or  any  of  these  attacks,  he  hoped  not  only  to  wipe 
off  the  impression  made  by  his  losses,  and  by  his  retreat, 
but  also  to  relieve  Philadelphia  from  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  to  compel  his  adversary  to  compress  himself 
in  such  a  manner,  as  no  longer  to  cover  the  Jerseys. 

The  positions  taken  to  guard  the  river,  were  equally 
well  adapted  to  offensive  operations. 

The  regulars  were  posted  above  Trenton,  from  Yard- 
ley's  up  to  Coryell's  ferry.  The  Pennsylvania  flying 
camp,  and  Jersey  militia,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Irvine,  extended  from  Yardley's  to  the  ferry  oppo- 
site Bordentown;  and  General  Cadwallader,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  lay  still  lower  down  the  river. 

Tn  the  plan  of  attack  which  had  been  digested,  it 
was  proposed  to  cross  in  the  night  at  M'Konkey's  ferry, 
about  nine  miles  above  Trenton;  to  march  down  in  two 
divisions,  the  one  taking  the  river  road,  both  which  led 
into  the  town,  the  first,  towards  that  part  of  the  western 
6ide  which  approaches  the  river,  and  the  last,  towards 
the  north.  This  part  of  the  plan  was  to  be  executed 
by  the  general  in  person,  at  the  head  of  about  twothou- 
sand  four  hundred  continental  troops.  It  was  thought 
practicable  to  pass  them  over  the  river  by  twelve,  and 
to  reach  the  point  of  destination  by  five  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  day,  when  the  attack  was  to  be  made. 
General  Irvine  was  directed  to  cross  at  the  Trenton  fer- 
ry, and  to  secure  the  bridge  below  the  town,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  by  that  road.  Gen- 
eral Cadwallader  was  to  pass  over  at  Dunk's  ferry,  and 
carry  the  post  at  Mount  Holly.  It  had  been  in  contem- 
plation, to  unite  the  troops  employed  in  fortifying  Phila- 
delphia, to  those  at  Bristol,  and  to  place  the  whole  un- 
der Gen.  Putnam;  but  such  indications  were  (riven  in 
that  city,  of  an  insurrection  of  the  royal  cause,  that  this 
part  of  the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  cojd  on  the  night 
of  the  25th,  was  very  severe.  Snow,  mingled  with  hail  i 
and  rain  fell  in  great  quantities,  and  so  much  ice  was 
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made  in  the  river,  that,  with  every  possible  exertion, 
the  division  conducted  by  the  general  in  person,  could 
not  effect  its  passage,  until  three,  nor  commence  its 
march  down  the  river  till  near  four.  As  the  distance  to 
Trenton  by  either  road  is  nearly  the  same,  orders  were 
given  to  attack  at  the  instant  of  arrival,  and  after  driv- 
ing in  the  out-guards,  to  press  rapidly  after  them  into 
the  town,  and  prevent  the  main  body  from  forming. 

General  Washington  accompanied  the  upper  column, 
and  arriving  at  the  out-post  on  that  road  precisely  at 
eight,  drove  it  in,  and,  in  three  minutes,  heard  the  fire 
from  the  column  which  had  taken  the  river  road.  The 
picket  guard  attempted  to  keep  up  a  fire  while  retreat- 
ing, but  was  pursued  with  such  ardour  as  to  be  unable 
to  make  a  stand.  Colonel  Rawle,  who  commanded  in 
the  town,  paraded  his  men,  and  met  the  assailants.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  he  was  mortally 
wounded, upon  which  the  troops,  in  apparent  confusion, 
attempted  to  gain  the  road  to  Princeton.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton threw  a  detachment  into  their  front,  while  he  ad- 
vanced rapidily  on  them  in  person.  Finding  themselves 
surrounded,  and  their  artillery  already  seized,  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  priso- 
ners of  war.  About  twenty  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  about  one  thousand  made  prisoners.  Six  field 
pieces  and  a  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  were  also  ta- 
ken. On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  two  privates  were 
killed;  two  frozen  to  death;  and  one  officer,  Lieutenant 
Monroe,*  of  the  third  Virginia  regiment,  and  three  or 
four  privates  wounded. 

Unfortunately,  the  ice  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
General  Irvine  to  execute  the  part  of  the  plan  which 
was  allotted  to  him.  With  his  utmost  efforts  lie  was  un- 
able to  cross  the  river,  and  the  road  toward  Borden- 
town remained  open.  About  five  hundred  men,  among 
whom  was  a  troop  of  cavalry,  stationed  in  the  lower  end 
of  Trenton,  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  and 
crossing  the  bridge  in  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
escaped  down  the  river.  The  same  cause  prevented 
General  Cadwallader  from  attacking  the  post  at  Mount 
Holly.  With  great  difficulty,  a  part  of  his  infantry  pass- 
ed the  river,  but  returned  on  its  being  found  absolutely 
impracticable  to  cross  with  the  artillery. 

Although  this  plan  failed  in  so  many  of  its  parts,  the 
success  attending  that  which  was  conducted  by  General 
Washington  in  person,  was  followed  by  the  happiest  ef- 
fects. 

Had  it  been  practicable  for  the  divisions  under  Gen- 
erals Irvin  and  Cadwallader,  to  cross  the  river,  it  was 
intended  to  proceed  from  Trenton,  to  the  posts  at  and 
about  Bordentown,  to  sweep  the  British  from  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware, f  and  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  Jer- 


•  Since  President  of  the  United  States. 

f  A  fact  has  been  stated  to  the  author,  which  shows 
to  what  an  extent,  the  plan  might  have  been  executed, 
had  it  been  possible  to  cross  the  river.  Colonel  Reed 
who  was  with  the  division  of  Cadwallader,  passed  the 
ferry  with  the  van  of  the  infantry,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched some  trusty  persons  to  examine  the  situation 
of  the  troops  at  Mount  Holly.  The  report  made  by  his 
messengers  was, that  they  had  looked  into  several  houses 
in  which  the  soldiers  were  quartered,  and  had  found 
them  generally  fast  asleep,  under  the  influence  as  wa» 
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geys.  But  finding  that  these  parts  of  the  plan  had  fail- 
ed, and  supposing  the  British  to  remain  in  force  below, 
while  a  strong  corps  was  posted  at  Princeton,  General 
Washington  thought  it  unadvisable  to  liazardthe  loss  of 
the  very  important  advantages  already  gained,  by  at- 
tempting to  increase  it,  and  re-crossed  the  river  with 
his  prisoners  and  military  stores.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Baylor,  his  aid-de-camp,  who  carried  the  intelligence  of 
his  success  to  Congress,  was  presented  with  a  horse 
completely  caparisoned  for  service,  and  recommended 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  astonishment  of  the  British 
commander,  at  this  unexpected  display  of  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  American  general.  His  condition,  and  that  of 
his  country,  had  been  thought  desperate.  He  had  been 
deserted  by  all  the  troops,  having  a  legal  right  to  leave 
him;andto  render  his  situation  completely  ruinous  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  continental  soldiers  still  remaining  with 
him,  would  be  entitled  to  their  discharge  on  the  first  day 
of  January.  There  appeared  to  be  no  probability  of 
prevailing  on  them  to  continue  longer  in  the  service, 
and  the  recruiting  business  was  absolutely  at  an  end. 
The  spirits  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  were 
sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression;  New  Jersey  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  subdued;  and  some  of  the  best 
judges  of  public  sentiment,  were  of  opinion,  that  im- 
mense numbers  in  Pennsylvania,  also,  were  determined 
not  to  permit  the  sixty  days  allowed  in  the  proclamation  of 
Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe,  to  elapse,  without  availing 
themselves  of  the  pardon  it  proffered.  Instead  of  offensive 
operations,the  total  dispersion  of  the  small  remnant  of  the 
American  army  was  to  be  expected,sinceit  would  be  ren- 
dered too  feeble  by  the  discharge  of  those  engaged  only 
until  the  last  of  Dec.  to  attempt  any  longer,  the  defence 
of  the  Delaware,  which  would  by  thattime,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  passable  on  the  ice.  While  every  appearance 
supported  these  opinions,  and  the  British  general,  with- 
out being  sanguine,  might  well  consider  the  war  as  ap- 
proaching its  termination,  this  bold  and  fortunate  en- 
terprise, announced  to  him  that  he  was  contending  with 
an  adversary,  who  could  never  cease  to  be  formidable 
while  the  possibility  of  resistance  remained.  Finding 
the  conquest  of  America  more  distant  than  had  been 
supposed,  he  determined,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to 
re-commence  active  operations;  and  Lord  Corn  wallis, who 
had  retired  to  New  York,  with  the  intention  of  embark- 
ing for  Europe,  suspended  his  departure,  and  returned 
to  the  Jerseys  in  great  force,  for  the  purpose  of  regain- 
ing the  ground  which  had  been  lost. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Donop,  who  commanded  the 
troops  below  Trenton,  on  hearing  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  Colonel  Rawle,  retreated  by  the  road  lead- 
ing for  Amboy,  and  joined  General  Leslie'at  Princeton. 
The  next  day,  General  Cadwallader  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, with  orders  to  harass  the  enemy,  but  to  put  no- 
thing to  hazard  until  he  should  be  joined  by  the  con- 
tinental battalions,  who  were  allowed  a  day  or  two  of 
repose,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  enterprise  against 
Trenton.  General  Mifflin  joined  General  Irvine  with 
about  fifteen  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  those 
troops  also  crossed  the  river. 

Finding  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  a  force  with 
•which  it  seemed  practicable  to  act  offensively,  the 
General  determined  to  employ  the  winter  in  endeavor- 
ing to  recover  Jersey. 

With  this  view  he  ordered  General  Heath  to  leave  a 
small  detachment  at  Peekskill,  and  with  the  main  body 
of  the  New  England  militia  to  enter  Jersey,  and  ap- 
proach the  British  cantonments  on  that  side.  General 
Maxwell  was  ordered,  with  all  the  militia  he  could  col- 
lect, to  harass  their  flank  and  rear,  and  to  attack  their 
outposts  on  every  favorable  occasion,  while  the  con- 
supposed,  of  the  spiritous  liquors  they  had  drunk  the 
preceding  day,  which  was  Christmas  day.  That  there 
appeared  to  be  no  apprehension  of  danger,  nor  pre- 
caution against  it,  ' 


tinental  troops,  led  by  himself,  recrossed  the  Delaware, 
and  took  post  at  Trenton.  On  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, the  regulars  of  New  England  were  entitled  to  a 
discharge.  With  great  difficulty,  and  a  bounty  of  ten 
dollars,  many  of  them  were  induced  to  renew  their  en- 
gagements. 

The  British  were  now  collected  in  force  at  Prince- 
ton under  Lord  Cornwallis;  and  appearances  confirm- 
ed the  intelligence,  secretly*  obtained,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  attack  the  American  army. 

Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwallader,  who  lay  at  Bor- 
dentown  and  Crosswix,  with  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred militia,  were  therefore  ordered  to  join  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, whose  whole  effective  force,  w  ith  this 
addition;  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men. 

Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  upon  him  the  next  morn- 
ing; and  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  van  of  the 
British  army  reached  Trenton.  On  its  approach,  Gen- 
eral Washington  retired  across  the  Assumpinck,  a  creek 
which  runs  through  the  town.  The  British  attempted 
to  cross  the  creek  at  several  places,  but  finding  all  the 
fords  guarded,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt  and  kin- 
dled their  fires.  The  Americans  kindled  their  fires  like- 
wise; and  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till 
dark. 

The  situation  of  General  Washington  was  again  ex- 
tremely critical.  Should  he  maintain  his  position,  he 
would  certainly  be  attacked  next  morning  by  a  force 
so  very  superior,  as  to  render  the  destruction  of  his  lit- 
tle army  inevitable.  Should  he  attempt  to  retreat  over 
the  Delaware,  the  passage  of  that  river  had  been  ren- 
dered so  difficult  by  a  few  mild  and  foggy  days  which 
had  softened  the  ice.  that  a  total  defeat  would  be  ha- 
zarded. In  any  event,  the  Jerseys  would,  once  more, 
be  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy;  the  public 
mind  again  be  depressed;  recruiting  discouraged,  and 
Philadelphia,  a  second  time,  in  the  grasp  of  General 
Howe. 

In  this  embarrassing  state  of  things,  he  formed  the 
bold  design  of  abandoning  the  Delaware,  and  marching, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  along  the  left  flank  of  the  British 
army,  into  its  rear,  at  Princeton,  where  its  strength 
could  not  be  great;  and,  after  beating  the  troops  at 
that  place,  to  move  rapidly  to  Brunswick,  where  the 
baggage  and  principal  magazines  of  the  army  lay  under 
a  weak  guard.  He  indulged  the  hope  that  his  ma- 
noeuvre would  call  the  attention  of  the  British  general 
to  his  own  defence.  Should  Lord  Cornwallis,  contrary 
to  every  reasonable  calculation,  proceed  to  Philadel- 
phia, nothing  worse  could  happen  in  that  quarter,  than 
must,  should  the  American  army  be  driven  before  him; 
and  some  compensation  for  that  calamity  would  be  ob- 
tained by  expelling  the  enemy  completely  from  Jersey, 
and  cutting  up,  in  detail,  all  his  parties  in  that  state. 

This  plan  being  approved  by  a  council  of  war,  pre- 
parations were  made  for  its  immediate  execution.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  baggage  was  removed  silently  to 
Burlington;  and,  about  one  in  the  morning,  (Jan.  3,) 
after  renewing  their  fires,  and  leaving  their  guards  to  go 
the  rounds  as  usual,  the  army  decamped  with  perfect 
silence  and  took  a  circuitous  route  along  the  Quaker 
road  to  Princeton,  where  three  British  regiments  had 
encamped  the  preceding  night,  two  of  which  com- 
menced their  march  early  in  the  morning  to  join  the 
rear  of  their  army  at  Maidenhead.  At  sunrise,  when 
they  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  they  saw  the 
Americans  on  their  left,  advancing  in  a  direction  which 
would  enter  the  road  in  their  rear.  They  immediately 
faced  about,  and,  repassing  Stony  Brook,  moved  under 
cover  of  a  copse  of  wood  towards  the  American  van, 


*  In  this  critical  moment,  when  correct  intelligence 
was  so  important,  Mr.  Robert  Morris  raised  on  his  pri- 
vate credit  in  Philadelphia,  five  hundred  pounds  in  spe- 
cie, which  he  transmitted  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  employed  it  in  procuring  information  not  other- 
wise to  have  been  obtained. 
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which  was  conducted  by  General  Mercer.  A  sharp  ac- 
tion ensued,  which  however  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  militia,  of  which  the  advanced  party  was  compos- 
ed, soon  gave  way,  and  the  few  regulars  not  attached 
to  them  were  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
ground.  While  exerting  himself  gallantly  to  rally  his 
broken  troops,  General  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  van  was  entirely  routed.  But  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  soon  changed.  The  main  body,  led  by 
General  Washington  in  person,  followed  close  in  the 
rear,  and  attacked  the  British  with  great  spirit.  Per- 
suaded that  defeat  would  irretrievably  ruin  the  affairs 
of  America,  he  advanced  in  the  very  front  of  danger, 
and  exposed  himself  to  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  so  well  supported  by  the  same  troops  who,  a 
few  days  before,  had  saved  their  country  at  Trenton, 
that  the  British,  in  turn,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
Their  line  was  broken,  and  the  two  regiments  separat- 
ed from  each  other.  Colonel  Mawhood,  who  command- 
ed that  in  front,  and  was  consequently  nearest  the  rear 
division  of  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  retired  to 
the  main  road,  and  continued  his  march  to  Maidenhead. 
The  fifty-fifth  regiment,  which  was  on  the  left,  being 
hard  pressed,  fled  in  confusion  across  the  fields  into  a 
back  road  leading  between  Hillsborough  and  Kingston 
towards  Brunswick.  The  vicinity  of  the  British  force  at 
Maidenhead  secured  Colonel  Mawhood,  and  General 
Washington  pressed  forward  to  Princeton.  The  regi- 
ment remaining  in  that  place  took  post  in  the  college, 
and  made  a  show  of  resistance;  but  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery being  brought  up  to  play  upon  that  building,  it 
was  abandoned,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  became 
prisoners  A  few  saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate 
flight  to  Brunswick. 

In  this  engagement,  rather  more  than  one  hundred 
British  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  near  three  hun- 
dred were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans, 
in  killed,  was  somewhat  less;  but  in  their  number  was 
included  General  Mercer,  a  valuable  officer,  who  had 
served  with  the  commander-in-chief  during  his  early 
campaigns  in  "Virginia,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
him.  Colonels  Haslet  and  Potter,  Captain  Neal  of  the 
artillery,  Captain  Fleming,  and  five  other  valuable  offi- 
cers were  among  the  slain . 

On  the  return  <,f  daylight,  Lord  Cornwallis  disco- 
vered that  the  American  army  had  decamped  in  the 
night;  and  immediately  conceived  the  whole  plan. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  Brunswick, 
he  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  for  that  place, 
and  was  close  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army  before 
it  could  leave  Princeton. 

The  situation  of  General  Washington  was  again  pe- 
rilous in  the  extreme.  His  small  army  was  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  H>s  troops  had  been  without  sleep,  all 
of  them  one  night,  and  some  of  them  two.  They  were 
without  blankets;  many  of  them  were  barefooted  and 
otherwise  thinly  clad,  and  were  eighteen  miles  from 
their  place  of  destination.  He  was  closely  pursued  by 
a  superior  enemy,  who  must  necessarily  come  up  with 
him  before  he  could  accomplish  his  designs  on  Bruns- 
wick. _  Under  these  circumstances,  he  abandoned  the 
remaining  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  took  the  road 
leading  up  the  country  to  Pluckemin,  where  his  troops 
were  permitted  to  refresh  themselves.  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis continued  his  march  to  Brunswick,  which  he  reach- 
ed in  the  course  of  that  night. 

The  sufferings  of  the  American  soldiers  had  been  so 
great  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  very  ac- 
tive service  in  which  they  had  been  engaged;  their  com- 
plaints, especially  on  the  part  of  the  militia,  were  so 
loud;  their  numbers  were  reducing  so  fast,  by  return- 
ing home  and  by  sickness;  that  General  Washington 
found  it  impracticable  to  continue  offensive  operations. 
He  retired  to  Morristown,  in  order  to  put  his  men  under 
cover,  and  to  give  them  some  repose. 

The  bold,  judicious,  and  unexpected  attacks  made  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  had  a  much  more  extensive  in- 


j  fluence  than  would  be  supposed  from  a  mere  estimate 
'  of  the  killed  and  taken.  They  saved  Philadelphia  for 
I  the  winter;  recovered  the  state  of  Jersey;  and,  which 
was  of  still  more  importance,  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  perceptible  impulse  to 
the  recruiting  service  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  problem,  that  a  nation  can  be  defended  against 
a  permanent  force  by  temporary  armies,  by  occasional 
calls  of  the  husbandman  from  his  plough  to  the  field, 
was  completely  disproved;  and,  in  demonstrating  its 
fallacy,  the  independence  of  America  had  nearly  perish- 
ed in  its  cradle.  The  utmost  efforts  were  now  directed 
to  the  creation  of  an  army  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  as 
the  only  solid  basis  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  patriot 
could  rest.  During  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys, 
and  while  the  expectation  prevailed  that  no  effectual 
resistance  could  be  made  to  the  British  armies,  some 
spirited  men  indeed  were  animated  to  greater  and  more 
determined  exertions;  but  this  state  of  things  produced 
a  very  different  effect  on  the  great  mass,  which  can 
alone  furnish  the  solid  force  of  armies.  In  the  middle 
states  especially,  the  panic  of  distrust  was  perceived. 
Doubts  concerning  the  issue  of  the  contest  became  ex- 
tensive, and  the  recruiting  service  proceeded  so  heavily 
and  slowly,  as  to  excite  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  future. 

The  affairs  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  were  magnified 
into  great  victories,  and  were  believed  by  the  body  of 
the  people  to  evidence  the  superiority  of  their  army  and 
of  their  General.  The  opinion  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  hopeless  contest,  yielded  to  a  confidence  that  pro- 
per exertions  would  ensure  ultimate  success. 

This  change  of  opinion  was  accompanied  with  an  es- 
sential change  of  conduct;  and,  although  the  regiments 
required  by  congress  were  not  completed,  they  were 
made  much  stronger  than  was  believed  to  be  possible 
before  this  happy  revolution  in  the  aspect  of  public  af- 
fairs. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  Jj 

PROCEEDINCS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Friday,  August  10th,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Horn  was  called  to  the 
chair  in  absence  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition  praying  that  Paper 
alley  may  be  paved,  which  was  referred  to  the  paving 
committee. 

Mr.  Lippincott,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  reported  an  ordinance  in  aid  of  the 
taxes,  which  was  passed. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Block  com- 
mittee of  Walnut  Ward,  was  received  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Block  commit- 
tees of  Walnut  Ward,  held  2d  August,  1832, 

It  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Health  for 
the  name  of  the  physician  or  physicians  acting  under 
their  appointment,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  this  ward 
may  apply  in  case  of  attack  of  cholera. 

Hesolved,  That  it  be  represented  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  to  the  Sanitary  committee,  and  to  the  Councils, 
that  we  find  to  be  a  great  and  growing  evil  the  practice 
of  building  over  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  of  having 
privies  within  the  building,  sometimes  in  every  story, 
even  to  the  fifth  story.  If  no  adequate  provision  exists 
for  remedying  such  evils,  they  strongly  recommend  that 
a  law  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature  to  provide 
against  their  existence  and  recurrence. 

JOHN  VAUGHAN,  Chairman. 

Charles  Wheeler,  Sec'ry. 
Philada.  3d  Aug.  1832. 

Mr.  Dcane  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Whereas  Councils  have  authorized  the  Watering 
committee  to  draw  eighteen  hundred  dollars  from  the 
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city  treasury,  in  anticipation  of  the  water  rents  of  1832, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  iron  pipes  in  Sassafras  street, 
between  -Schuylkill  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

Resolve'1,  &c.  That  the  city  treasurer  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  place  the  said  sum  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  Fair  Mount  Water 
Works  for  1832. 

Mr.  Pettit  offered  the  following-  resolution,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Resolved,  That  the  city  treasurer  be  instructed  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  collect  by  suit  or  other- 
wise, the  moneys  due  to  the  corporation,  on  account  of 
loans  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Franklin  and  Scott's 
legacies,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  procure  the  aid 
of  the  city  solicitor. 

The  petition  of  Michael  A.  Cline  was  referred  to 
epecial  committee,  and  Messrs.  Johnson,  Lippincott, 
Hood,  and  Fearon  were  appointed  the  committee. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Fritz,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  fire  companies,  made  the  following 
report,  with  an  ordinance  which  was  passed: 

The  committee  on  fire  companies,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  memorial  of  fire  companies,  requesting  an  in- 
crease of  appropriation  in  aid  of  their  se>  eral  institu- 
tions. Report,  That  from  the  several  statements  re- 
ceived from  separate  companies,  they  are  of  the  opi- 
nion an  additional  appropriation  is  necessary  to  aid  those 
companies  in  their  laudable  endeavours,  they  therefore 
recommend  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  to  such  effect. 

M.  Sullivan  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table: 

Whereas  the  distressing  malady  which  has  for  some 
time  unhappily  raged  among  us,  has  caused  many  of 
our  citizens  to  suspend  some  of  their  contemplated  im- 
provements, while  others  have  been  induced  from  mo- 
tives of  prudent  caution  to  abridge  their  customary 
business,  whereby  many  of  the  industrious  poor  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  and  deprived  of  their 
usual  means  of  supporting  their  families; 

Therefore  resolved,  That  the  paving  committee  be 
requested  to  extend  the  improvements  of  the  city,  by 
grading  and  levelling  streets,  building  culverts,  paving 
such  streets  and  alleys  as  the  public  interest  and  the 
health  of  the  city  may  require. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  ATHENiEUM. 

Colonel  Wayne  has  recently  presented  to  the  Ches- 
ter county  Athenzeum,  through  Joseph  J.Lewis,  Esq. 
several  interesting  relics  from  among  the  papers  of  his 
father,  the  late  distinguished  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne. 
The  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  subjoined.  The 
directors  have  requested  their  president  to  have  a  cabi- 
net provided  for  the  preservation  of  these  highly  inter- 
esting papers.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  day,  to  realise  the 
impression  produced  by  the  affair  of  Stony  Point, 
without  perusing  the  letters  of  congratulation  which 
poured  in  from  all  quarter?,  upon  the  author. 

One  or  two  of  them  are  among  the  documents  pre- 
sented.    They  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  or  feel 
a  pride  in  the  reputation  of  one  of  our  native  sons. 
To  Dr.  Wi.  Darlington, 

President  of  the  Chester  Co.  Athenseum. 

Dear  sir:— -I  have  the  honor  of  placing  in  your  hands, 
a  number  of  interesting  relics  of  the  revolutionary  times, 
transmitted  to  me  by  Col.  Isaac  Wayne;  also  the  card 
of  that  gentleman,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Athenaeum,  and  a  letter  to  myself.  Those  relics,  to- 
gether with  the  trunk  in  which  they  are  deposited,  are 
intended  by  the  distinguished  donor,  as  a  present  to  the 
institution. 

The  mode  by  which  the  autographs  shall  be  display- 
ed and  preserved,  is  altogether  for  the  determination 
of  the  directors;  though  I  doubt  not  that  the  board 


will  take  pleasure,  in  carrying  into  effect,  the  wishes  of 
Col.  Wayne,  in  that  respect. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

JOSEPH  J.  LEWIS. 
Wm.  Darlington,  M.  D. 
W.  Chester,  June  9,  1832. 

Waynesboro'  Farm,  April,  1832. 

Dear  sir: — Accept  my  thanks  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  you  have  executed  my  request  relative  to 
the  autographs,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  our  re- 
cent correspondence. 

I  now  place  in  your  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing them  to  the  "  Chester  County  Athenaeum,"  the  auto- 
graphic signatures  of  several  distinguished  major  gen- 
erals, brigadier  generals,  and  colonels  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  together  with  an  autographical  letter  of  each 
major  general,  whose  signature  it  bears,  and  a  similar 
letter  of  each  brevet  major  general  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia line;  to  which  ^are  added  autographical  letters  of 
aids-de-camp,  to  his  excellency,  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  transmit  one  of  the  nu- 
merous opinions  presented  by  Gen.  Wayne,  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  to- 
gether with  two  autographic  drafts  of  Gen.  Wayne's 
surveys,  previous  to  the  aforesaid  war. 

As  the  sole  value  of  the  writings  transmitted,  con- 
sists in  their  being  autographical,  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Athenaeum  that  they  have  been  select- 
ed by  me,  and  that  each  writing  has  been  carefully  col- 
lated with  others  which,  from  their  subject  matter,  left 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  their  being  in  the  hand 
writing  of  the  person  whose  signature  they  bear. 

As  the  preservation  of  these  autographs,  as  well  as 
their  exhibition,  are  very  important  subjects  for  con- 
sideration, I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  that,  a 
neat  case  be  procured, that  it  be  furnished  with  glass  cov- 
ers, under  which  each  signature,  with  the  specimen  of  the 
individual's  hand  writing,  should  be  so  placed,  as  not  to 
interfere  with  another,  that  the  autographs  should  not 
be  united  by  a  cement  with  any  other  body,  and  that 
the  glass  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable  covering. 

I  recommend  that  the  letters  of  the  major  generals, 
&c.  remain  under  lock,  and  in  the  box  which  now  con- 
tains them,  or  that  they  should  not  be  exhibited,  except 
in  particular  instances. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  no  arrogance  will  be  attributed 
to  me  on  account  of  the  above  recommendations,  and  I 
beg  you  to  assure  the  members  of  the  Athenaeum,  that 
any  arrangement  which  they  make  respecting  the  pre- 
servation and  exhibition  of  the  autographs,  over  which 
they  have  so  patriotically  and  politely  agreed  to  assume 
the  charge,  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
Believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

Joseph  J.  Lewis,  Esq.  I.  WAYNE. 

I.  Wayne's  respects  to  the  members  of  the  "Chester 
County  Athenaeum,"  with  the  accompanying  autograph- 
ic signatures  of  several  distinguished  major  generals, 
brigadier  generals,  and  colonels,  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  Above  each  signature,  is  a  specimen  of  the  offi- 
cers' general  hand  writing. 

I.  Wayne  also  tenders  an  autographic  letter  of  each 
major  general,  whose  signature  it  bears:  to  which  he 
has  added  one  of  each  brevet  major  general,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line. 

I.  Wayne  has  taken  the  liberty  to  transmit  an  auto- 
graphic letter  of  Gen.  Wayne,  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  accompanying  which,  are  two  autographical 
drafts  of  Gen.  Wayne's  surveys,  previously  to  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  I  Wayne  entertains  do  doubt  but  those 
last  named  relics  will  be  acceptable,  and  they  will,  as 
the  others,  experience  all  due  attention  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Athenaeum. 

Waynesborough  Farm — 1832. 
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West  Chester,  June  25th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, — In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
directors  of  the  Chester  county  Athenaeum,  I  have  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  highly  valued 
present  of  a  casket  containing  autograph  signatures 
and  original  letters  of  distinguished  officers  and  patriots 
of  the  revolution,  together  with  an  original  draft  of  an 
opinion  from  the  late  General  Anthony  Wayne  to  Gene- 
ral Washington,  and  other  interesting  documents. 

To  say  that  the  Board  are  grateful  for  this  evidence 
of  your  regard  for  the  Institution,  is  feebly  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  the  occasion.  We  are  profoundly 
sensible  of  the  honor  done  us  in  making  us  the  deposi- 
taries of  those  precious  memorials  of  the  founders  of 
our  republic,  and  we  have  the  most  entire  confidence 
that  our  successors  will  continue  to  guard  and  preserve 
them  with  a  pious  care,  which  will  be  enhanced  as 
time  recedes  from  the  glorious  epoch  in  which  those 
patriots  lived. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

WM.  DARLINGTON, 

Pres.  Ches.  Co.  Athen. 

Hon.  Isaac  Watue,  Chester  Co.  Penn. 


COLONEL  BOUQUET'S  EXPEDITION. 

The  Oldvn  Time  — The  very  full  and  interesting  ac 
count  of  Colonel  Bouquet's  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt,  which  was  then  beleaguered  by  the  Indians, 
and  of  his  battles  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  August,  1763,  j 
is  taken  from  a  book,  published  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1766.*  Our  townsman,  Richard  Biddle,  Esq.  during 
his  recent  sojourn  in  London,  picked  it  up  in  one  of 
the  book  stores,  in  that  city,  and  very  kindly  favored 
us  with  the  loan  of  it.  This  book,  in  addition  to  this  ac- 
count, contains  also  a  journal  of  the  march  of  Colonel 
Bouquet,  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Forks  of  the  Musking- 
um, in  1764,  with  a  narrative  of  the  treaty  there  held 
with  the  Indians.  It  also  contains  a  plan  of  the  field  of 
battle  at  Bushy  Run,  a  map  of  the  country  through 
which  Colonel  Bouquet  marched  to  the  Muskingum, 
and  two  remarkably  well  executed  plates.  The  first  is 
a  representation  of  the  Indians  giving  a  talk  to  Colonel 
Bouquet,  at  the  conference  house,  near  the  forks  of  the 
Muskingum,  in  October,  '64.  The  other  is  the  surren- 
der of  the  whi|e  prisoners,  women  and  children,  by  the 
Indians,  in  November,  1764,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  previous  treaty.  They  were  both  design- 
ed by  that  distinguished  painter,  Benjamin  West,  who 
was  then  about  28  years  of  age. 

The  only  monument  of  British  industry,  and  expendi- 
ture now  standing,  is  the  Redoubt,  near  the  point, 
which,  by  an  inscription  in  its  walls,  is  proved  to  have 
been  erected  by  Col.  Bouquet,  in  1764. 

By  a  note  made  by  Mr.  Biddle,  on  the  margin  of  the 
book,  it  appears  that  this  gallant  and  truly  promising  of- 
ficer, died  at  Pensacola,  in  1766, having  previously  been 
made  a  brigadier  general.  This  information  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Biddle,  from  the  Annual  Register  of  that 
year. — Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Historical  account  of  the  expedition  of  Col.  Henry 
Bouquet,  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1763;  and  of  the  battles  with  the  Indians  at 
Bushy  run,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  August,  of  that 
year. 

"  The  general  peace,  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1762,  although 
viewed  in  different  lights  by  persons  variously  affected 
in  the  mother  country,  was  nevertheless,  universally 
considered  as  a  most  happy  event  in  America. 

"To  behold  the  French,  who  had  so  long  instigated 


•  Our  copy  is  as  published  by  Wm.  Bradford  in  1765. 
-Ed.  Reo. 


and  supported  the  Indians  in  the  most  destructive  wars, 
and  cruel  depredations  on  our  frontier  settlements,  at 
last  compelled  to  cede  all  Canada,  and  restricted  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  what  we  had  long 
wished,  but  scarcely  hoped  an  accomplishment  of  it  in 
our  own  days.  'I  he  precision  with  which  our  bounda- 
ries were  expressed,  admitted  of  no  ground  for  future 
disputes,  and  was  matter  of  exultation  to  every  one 
who  understood  and  regarded  the  interest  of  these  colo- 
nies. We  had  now  the  pleasing  prospect  of  'entire* 
security  from  all  molestation  of  the  Indians,  since  French 
intrigues  could  no  longer  be  employed  to  seduce,  or 
French  force  to  support  them.' 

"Unhappily,  however,  we  were  disappointed  in  this 
expectation.  Our  danger  arose  from  that  very  quarter, 
in  which  we  imagined  ourselves  in  the  most  perfect  se- 
curity: and  just  at  the  time  when  we  concluded  the  In- 
dians to  be  entirely  awed,  and  almost  subjected  by  our 
power,  they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  frontiers  of  ourmost 
valuable  settlements,  and  upon  all  our  out-lying  forts, 
with  such  unanimity  in  the  design,  and  with  such  savage 
fury  in  the  attack,  as  we  had  not  experienced,  even  in 
the  hottest  times  of  any  former  war." 

Several  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  perfidious 
conduct  on  their  part;  such  as  an  omission  of  the  usual 
presents,  and  some  settlements  made  on  lands  not  yet 
purchased  from  them.  But  these  causes,  if  true,  could 
only  affect  a  few  tribes,  and  never  could  have  formed  so 
general  a  combination  against  us.  The  true  reason 
seems  to  have  been  a  jealousy  of  our  growing  power, 
heightened  by  their  seeing  the  French  almost  wholly 
driven  out  of  America,  and  a  number  of  forts  now  pos- 
sessed by  us,  which  commanded  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers  communicating  with  them,  and  awed  the  whole 
Indian  country.  They  probably  imagined  that  they 
beheld  'in  every  garrison  the  germ  of  a  future  colony,' 
and  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  one  general 
and  timely  effort  to  crush  our  power  in  the  birth. 

By  the  paper  in  the  appendix,  a  general  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  strength  of  the  different  Indian  nations 
surrounding  our  settlements,  and  their  situation,  with 
respect  to  each  other. 

The  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  other  Ohio  tribes, 
took  the  lead  in  this  war,  and  seem  to  have  begun  it  ra- 
ther too  precipitately,  before  the  othertribes  in  confede- 
racy with  them,  were  ready  for  action. 

Their  schemes  appear  to  have  been  projected  with 
much  deliberate  mischief  in  the  intention,  and  more 
than  usual  skill  in  the  system  of  execution.  They  were 
to  make  one  general  and  sudden  attack  upon  our  fron- 
tier settlements,  in  the  time  of  harvest,  to  destroy  our 
men,  corn,  cattle,  &c.  as  far  as  they  could  penetrate, 
and  to  starve  our  out-posts,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
and  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  pursuance  of  this  bold  and  bloody  project,  they 
fell  suddenly  upon  our  traders  whom  they  had  invited 
into  their  country,  murdered  many  of  them,  and  made 
one  general  plunder  of  their  effects,  to  an  immense  va- 
lue. 

The  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virgi- 
nia,were  immediately  overrun  by  scalping  parties,  mark- 
ing their  way  with  blood  and  devastation  wherever  they 
came,  and  all  those  examples  of  savage  cruelty,  which 
never  fail  to  accompany  an  Indian  war. 

All  our  out-posts,  even  at  the  remotest  distances, 
were  attacked  about  the  same  time;  and  the  following 
ones  soon  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  viz.  Le  Boeuf, 
Venango,  Presqu'  Isle,  on  and  near  Lake  Erie;  La  Hay, 
upon  Lake  Michigan;  St.  Joseph's  upon  the  river  of  that 
name;  Miamis,  upon  the  Miami  river;  Ouachtanon,  up. 


*  Several  quotations  in  this  introduction,are  taken  from 
the  Annual  Register,  1763,  which  is  written  with  great 
elegance  and  truth,  so  faras  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  furnished  with  materials. 
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on  the  Ouabache;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat;  and 
Michilimackinac. 

Being1  but  weakly  garrisoned,  trusting  to  the  security 
of  a  general  peace  so  lately  established,  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  least  intelligence  from  the  colonies,  or  from  each 
other,  and  being  separately  persuaded  by  their  treach- 
erous and  savage  assailants,  that  they  had  carried  every 
other  place  before  them,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
these  small  posts  could  hold  out  long;  and  the  fate  of 
their  garrisons  is  terrible  to  relate. 

The  news  of  their  surrender,  and  the  continual  rava- 
ges of  the  enemy,  struck  all  America  with  consternation, 
and  depopulated  a  great  part  of  our  frontiers.  We  now 
saw  most  of  those  posts,  suddenly  wrested  from  us, 
which  had  been  the  great  object  of  the  late  war,  and 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  acquired  by  the  peace. 
Only  the  forts  of  Niagara,  the  Detroit,  and  Foi  t  Pitt, 
remained  in  our  hands,  of  all  that  had  been  purchased 
with  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  But  these  were  places 
of  consequence,  and  we  hope  it  will  ever  remain  an  ar- 
gument of  their  importance,  and  of  the  attention  that 
should  be  paid  to  their  future  support,  that  they  alone, 
continue  to  awe  the  whole  power  of  the  Indians,  and  ba- 
lanced the  late  of  the  war  between  them  and  us! 

These  forts,  being  larger,  were  better  garrisoned, 
and  supplied  to  stand  a  siege  of  some  length,  than  the 
places  that  fell.  Niagara  was  not  attacked,  the  enemy 
judging  it  too  strong. 

The  officers  who  commanded  the  other  two,  deserv- 
ed the  highest  honor,  for  the  firmness  with  which  they 
defended  them,  and  the  hardships  they  sustained,  ra- 
ther than  deliver  up  places  of  such  importance. 

Major  Gladwin,  in  particular,  who  commanded  at  the 
Detroit,  had  to  withstand  the  united  and  vigorous  at- 
tacks of  all  the  nations  living  on  the  Lakes. 

The  design  of  this  publication,  and  the  materials  in 
my  hands,  lead  me  more  immediately,  to  speak  of  the 
defence  and  relief  of  Fort  Pitt 

The  Indians  had  early  surrounded  that  place,  and 
cut  off  all  communication  from  it,  even  by  message. 
Though  they  had  no  cannon,  nor  understood  the  me- 
thods of  a  regular  siege,  yet,  with  incredible  boldness, 
they  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivers* 
by  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued  as  it  were  buried 
there,  from  day  to  day,  with  astonishing  patience;  pour- 
ing in  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry,  and  fire  arrows; 
hoping  at  length,  by  famine,  by  fire,  or  by  harassing  out 
the  garrison,  to  carry  their  point. 

Captain  Ecuyer,  who  commanded  there,  though  he 
wanted  several  necessaries  for  sustaining  a  siege,  and 
the  fortifications  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  the 
floods,  took  all  the  precautions  which  art  and  judgment 
could  suggest  for  the  repair  of  the  place,  and  repulsing 
the  enemy.  His  garrison,  joined  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
surviving  traders  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  seconded 
his  efforts  with  resolution.  Their  situation  was  alarm- 
ing, being  remote  from  all  immediate  assistance,  and 
having  to  deal  with  an  enemy  from  whom  they  had  no 
mercy  to  expect. 

General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  not  being 
able  to  provide  in  time  for  the  safety  of  the  remote 
posts,  bent  his  chief  attention  to  the  relief  of  the  De- 
troit, Niagara,  and  Fort  Pitt.  The  communication  with 
the  two  former,  was  chiefly  by  water,  from  the  province 
of  New  York,  and  it  was  on  that  account,  the  more  easy 
to  throw  succors  into  them.  The  detachment  sent  to 
the  Detroit,  arrived  there  on  the  29th  of  July,  1763; 
but  Captain  Ualyell,  who  commanded  that  detachment, 
and  seventy  of  his  men,  lost  their  lives  in  a  rencounter 
with  the  Indians,  near  the  fort.  Previous  to  this  disas- 
ter, he  had  passed  through  Niagara,  and  left  a  reinforce- 
ment there. 

Fort  Pitt  remained  all  this  while,  in  a  most  critical 
situation.     No  account  could  be  obtained  from  the  gar- 

*  The  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of 
which  stands  Fort  Pitt. 


rison,  nor  any  relief  sent  to  it,  but  by  a  long  and  tedious 
land  march  of  near  two  hundred  miles  beyond  the  settle- 
ments; and  through  those  dangerous  passes,  where  the 
fate  of  Braddock  and  others,still  rises  to  the  imagination. 

Col.  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  this  fort,  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  and 
provisions,  escorted  by  the  shattered  remainder  of  the 
42d.  and  77th  regiments,  lately  returned  in  a  dismal  con- 
dition from  the  West  Indies,  and  far  from  being  recov- 
ered of  their  fatigues  at  the  siege  of  the  Havanna.  Gen. 
Amherst,  having  at  that  time,  no  other  troops  to  spare, 
was  obliged  to  employ  them  in  a  service,  which  would 
have  required  men  of  the  strongest  constitution  and  vi- 
gor. 

Early  orders  had  been  given  to  prepare  a  convoy  of 
provisions  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  but  such 
were  the  universal  terror  and  consternation  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  when  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  at  Carlisle, 
nothing  had  yet  been  done.  A  great  number  of  the 
plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  by  the  sava- 
ges; many  of  the  mills  destroyed,  and  the  full  ripe  crops 
stood  waving  in  the  field,  ready  for  the  sickle,  but  the 
reapers  were  not  to  be  found! 

The  greatest  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
through  which  the  army  had  to  pass,  was  deserted,  and 
the  roads  were  covered  with  distressed  families,  flying 
from  their  settlements,  and  destitute  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  that  general  confusion,  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  expedition,  became  \  ery  precarious, 
nor  was  it  less  difficult  to  procure  horses  and  carriages, 
for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

The  commander  found  that,  instead  of  expecting 
such  supplies  from  a  miserable  people,  he  himself,  was 
called  by  the  voice  of  humanity,  to  bestow  on  them  some 
share  of  his  own  provisons,  to  relieve  the  present  exi- 
gency. However,  in  eighteen  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Carlisle,  by  the  prudent  measures  which  he  pursued, 
joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  dili- 
gence of  the  persons  he  employed,  the  convoy  and  car- 
riages were  procured  with  the  assistance  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  army  proceeded. 

Their  march  did  not  abate  the  fears  of  the  dejected 
inhabitants.  1  hey  knew  the  strength  and  ferocity  of 
the  enemy.  They  remembered  the  former  defeats  even 
of  our  best  troops,  and  where  full  of  diffidence  and  ap- 
prehensions on  beholding  the  small  number  and  sickly 
state  of  the  regulars  employed  in  this  expedition. 
Without  the  least  hopes,  therefore,  of  success,  they 
seemed  only  to  wait  for  the  fatal  event,  which  they 
dreaded,  to  abandon  all  the  country  beyond  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

In  such  despondency  of  mind,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that,  though  their  whole  was  at  stake,  and  depended 
entirely  upon  the  fate  of  this  little  army,  none  of  them 
offered  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  by  join- 
ing the  expedition;  in  which  they  would  have  been  of 
infinite  service,  being  in  general  well  acquainted  with 
the  woods,  and  excellent  marksmen. 

It  cannot  be  contested  that  the  defeat  of  the  regu- 
lar troops  on  this  occasion,  would  have  left  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania  in  particular  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger,  from  a  victorious,  daring,  and  barba- 
rous enemy;  for  (excepting  the  frontier  people  of  Cum- 
berland county,)  the  bulk  of  its  industrious  inhabitants 
is  composed  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  un- 
accustomed to  arms,  and  without  a  militia  law. 

The  legislature  ordered,  indeed,  700  men  to  be  rais- 
ed for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  during  the  har- 
vest; but  what  dependence  could  be  placed  in  raw 
troops,  newly  raised  and  undisciplined  ?  Under  so 
many  discouraging  circumstances,  the  Colonel,  (de- 
prived of  all  assistance  from  the  provinces,  and  having 
none  to  expect  from  the  General,  who  had  sent  him  the 
last  man  who  could  be  removed  from  the  hospitals,} 
had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  but  about  500  soldiers  of 
approved  courage  and  resolution  indeed,  but  infirm,and 
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entire  strangers  to  the  woods,  and  to  this  new  kind  of 
war.  A  number  of  them  were  even  so  weak,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  march,  and  sixty  were  carried  in  wagons  to 
reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  small  posts  on  the  com- 
munication. 

Meanwhile  Fort  Ligonier,  situated  beyond  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  before  the  army  could 
reach  it.  The  stockade  being  very  bad,  and  the  gar- 
rison extremely  weak,  they  had  attacked  it  vigorously, 
but  had  been  repulsed  by  the  bravery  and  good  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant  Blane,  who  commanded  there. 

The  preservation  of  that  post  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, on  account  of  its  situation  and  the  quantity 
of  military  stores  it  contained,  which,  if  the  enemy 
could  have  got  possession  of,  would  have  enabled  them 
to  continue  their  attack  upon  Fort  Pitt,  and  reduced 
the  army  to  the  greatest  straights.  For  an  object  of 
that  importance,  every  risk  was  to  be  run;  and  the  Co- 
lonel determined  to  send  through  the  woods,  with  pro- 
per guides,  a  party  of  thirty  men  to  join  that  garrison. 
They  succeeded  by  forced  marches  in  that  hazardous 
attempt,  not  having  been  discovered  by  the  enemy  till 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  fort,  into  which  they 
threw  themselves,  after  receiving  some  running  shot. 

Previous  to  that  reinforcement  of  regulars,  20  volun- 
teers, all  good  woodsmen,  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Ligo- 
nier by  Capt.  Ourry,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Bedford, 
another  very  considerable  magazine  of  provision  and 
military  stores,  the  principal  and  centrical  stage  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  Fort  Pitt,  being  about  one  hundred 
miles  distant  from  each.  This  fort  was  also  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  very  weakly  garrisoned,  although  the 
two  small  intermediate  posts,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ju- 
niata and  of  Stony  Creek,  had  been  abandoned  to 
strengthen  it. 

Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  round,  fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of 
their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages. 

All  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
commanding  officer,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  repel 
open  force,  as  also  to  render  ineffectual  the  enemy's 
fire  arrows.  He  armed  all  the  fighting  men,  who  form- 
ed two  companies  of  volunteers,  and  did  duty  with  the 
garrison  till  the  arrival  of  two  companies  of  light  infan- 
try, detached  as  soon  as  possible  from  Colonel  Bou- 
quet's little  army. 

These  two  magazines  being  secured,  the  colonel  ad- 
vanced to  the  remotest  verge  of  our  settlements,  where 
he  could  receive  no  sort  of  intelligence  of  the  number, 
position,  or  motions  of  the  enemy-  Not  even  at  Fort 
Bedford,  where  he  arrived  with  his  whole  convoy  on 
the  25th  of  July,  for  though  the  Indians  did  not  at- 
tempt to  attack  the  fort,  they  had  by  this  time  killed, 
scalped,  and  taken  eighteen  persons  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  their  skulking  parties  were  so  spread,  that 
at  last  no  express  could  escape  them.  'This  (want  of 
intelligence,)  "is  often  a  very  embarrassing  circum- 
stance in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  in  America.  The 
Indians  had  better  intelligence,  and  no  sooner  were 
they  informed  of  the  march  of  our  army,  than  they 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  took  the  route  by 
which  they  knew  we  were  to  proceed,  resolved  to  take 
the  first  advantageous  opportunity  of  an  attack  on  the 
march. 

In  this  uncertainty  of  intelligence  under  which  the 
Colonel  labored,  he  marched  from  Fort  Bedford,  the 
28th  of  July,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  Fort  Ligonier 
he  determined,  prudently,  to  leave  his  wagons  at  that 
post,  and  to  proceed  only  with  the  pack  horses.  Thus 
disburdened,  the  army  continued  their  route.  Before 
them  lay  a  dangerous  defile  at  Turtle  Creek,  several 
miles  in  length,  commanded  the  whole  way  by  high 
craggy  hills.  This  defile  he  intended  to  have  passed 
the  ensuing  night,  by  a  double  or  forced  march;  there- 
by, if  possible,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  so  alert  an  ene- 
my, proposing  only  to  make  a  short  halt  in  his  way,  to 
refresh  the  troops,  at  Bushy  run. 


When  they  came  within  half  a  mile  ofthatplace,  about 
one  in  the  afternoon,  (August  5th,  1763,)  after  a  ha- 
rassing march  of  seventeen  miles,  and  just  as  they 
were  expecting  to  relax  from  their  fatigue,  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  on  their  advanced 
guard;  which  being  speedily  and  firmly  supported,  the 
enemy  was  beat  off,  and  even  pursued  to  a  considera- 
ble distance. 

•"But  the  flight  of  these  barbarians  must  often  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  engagement,  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression, )  rather  than  a  dereliction  of  the  field. 
The  moment  the  pursuit  ended,  they  returned  with  re- 
newed vigor  to  the  attack.  Several  other  parties,  who 
had  been  in  ambush  in  some  high  grounds  which  lay 
along  the  flanks  of  the  army,  now  started  up  at  once, 
and  falling  with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  of  their  com- 
panions, galled  our  troops  with  a  most  obgtinate  fire. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  general  charge  with  the 
whole  line  to  dislodge  them  from  these  heights.  This 
charge  succeeded;  but  still  the  success  produced  no  de- 
cisive advantage;  for  as  soon  as  the  savages  were  driv- 
en from  one  post,  they  still  appeared  on  another,  till  by 
constant  reinforcements  they  were  at  length  able  to 
surround  the  whole  detachment,  and  attack  the  convoy 
which  had  been  left  in  the  rear. 

This  manoeuvre  obliged  the  main  body  to  fall  back  in 
order  to  protect  it.  The  action,  which  grew  every  mo- 
ment hotter  and  hotter,  now  became  general.  Our 
troops  were  attacked  on  every  side;  the  savages  sup- 
ported their  spirit  throughout;  but  the  steady  beha- 
viour of  the  English  troops,  who  were  not  thrown  into 
the  least  confusion  by  the  very  discouraging  nature  of 
this  service,  in  the  end  prevailed;  they  repulsed  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  from  all  the  posts  with  fixed 
bayonets. 

The  engagement  ended  only  with  the  day,  having 
continued  from  one  without  a.y  intermission. 

The  ground  on  which  the  action  ended,  was  not  alto- 
gether inconvenient  for  an  encampment.  The  convoy 
and  the  wounded  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  troops, 
disposed  in  a  circle,  incompassed  the  whole.  In  this 
manner,  and  with  little  repose,  they  passed  an  anxious 
night,  obliged  to  the  strictest  vigilance  by  an  enterpriz- 
ing  enemy  who  had  surrounded  them. 

Those  who  have  only  experienced  the  severities 
and  dangers  of  a  campaign  in  Europe,  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  endured  in  an 
American  war.  To  act  in  a  country  cultivated  and  in- 
habited, where  roads  are  made,  magazines  are  esta- 
blished, and  hospitals  provided;  where  there  are  good 
towns  to  retreat  to  in  case  of  misfortune;  or,  at  the 
worst,  a  generous  enemy  to  yield  to,  from  whom  no 
consolation,  but  the  honor  of  victory,  can  be  wanting; 
this  may  be  considered  as  the  exercise  of  a  spirited  and 
adventurous  mind,  rather  than  a  rigid  contest  where  all 
is  at  stake,  and  mutual  destruction  the  object;  and  as  a 
contention  between  rivals  for  glory,  rather  than  a  real 
struggle  between  sanguinary  enemies.  But  in  an  Ame- 
rican campaign  every  thing  is  terrible;  the  face  of  the 
country,  the  climate,  the  enemy.  There  is  no  refresh- 
ment for  the  healthy,  nor  relief  for  the  sick.  A  vast 
inhospitable  desert,  unsafe  and  treacherous,  surrounds 
them,  where  victories  are  not  decisive,  but  defeats  are 
ruinous;  and  simple  death  is  the  least  misfortune  which 
can  happen  to  them.  This  forms  a  service  truly  critical, 
in  which  all  the  firmness  of  the  body  and  mind  is  put  to 
the  severest  trial;  and  all  the  exertions  of  courage  and 
address  are  called  out.     If  the  actions  of  these  rude 


•  The  above  quotation  is  from  the  writer  already 
mentioned,  and  seems  so  accurately  and  elegantly 
drawn  up,  from  the  account  of  this  engagement,  sent  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  nothing  better  can  be  in- 
serted in  its  room.  There  are  but  one  or  two  small 
mistakes  in  it,  which  are  here  corrected. 
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campaigns  are  of  less  dignity,  the  adventures  in  them 
are  more  interesting  to  the  heart,  and  more  amusing  to 
the  imagination,  than  the  events  of  a  regular  war. 

But  to  return  to  the  party  of  English,  whom  we  left 
in  the  woods.  At  the  first  dawn  of  light  the  savages 
began  to  declare  themselves  all  about  the  camp,  at 
the  distance  ot  about  500  yards;  and  by  shouting  and 
yelling  in  the  most  horrid  manner,  quite  round  that  ex- 
tensive circumference,  endeavoured  to  strike  terror  by 
an  ostentation  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ferocity. 

After  this  alarming  preparative,  they  attacked  our 
forces,  and,  under  the  favor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made 
several  bold  efforts  to  penetrate  into  the  camp.  They 
were  repulsed  in  every  attempt,  but  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged from  new  ones.  Our  troops,  continually  victo- 
rious, were  continually  in  danger.  They  were  besides 
extremely  fatigued  with  a  long  march,  and  with  the 
equally  long  action  of  the  preceding  day;  and  they 
were  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of 
water,  much  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire. 

Tied  to  their  convoy,  they  could  not  lose  sight  of  it 
for  a  moment,  without  exposing,  not  only  that  interest- 
ing object,  but  their  wounded  men,  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
savages,  who  pressed  them  on  every  side.  To  move 
was  impracticable.  Many  of  the  horses  were  lost,  and 
many  of  the  drivers,  stupefied  by  their  fears,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  bushes,  and  were  incapable  of  hearing  or 
obeying  orders. 

Their  situation  became  extremely  critical  and  per- 
plexing, having  experienced  that  the  most  lively  efforts 
made  no  impression  upon  an  enemy,  who  always  gave 
way  when  pressed;  but  who,  the  moment  the  pursuit 
was  over,  returned  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever  to  the 
attack.  Besieged  rather  than  engaged;  attacked  with- 
out interruption,  and  without  decision;  able  neither  to 
advance  nor  retreat,  they  saw  before  them  the  most 
melancholy  prospect  of  crumbling  away  by  degrees, 
and  entirely  perishing  without  revenge  or  honor,  in  the 
midst  of  those  dreadful  deserts.  The  fate  of  Braddock 
was  every  moment  before  their  eyes;  but  they  were 
more  ably  conducted. 

The  commander  was  sensible  that  every  thing  de- 
pended upon  bringing  the  savages  to  a  close  engage- 
ment, and  to  stand  their  ground  when  attacked.  Their 
audaciousness,  which  had  increased  with  their  success, 
seemed  favorable  to  this  design.  He  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  increase  their  confidence  as  much  as  possible. 

For  that  purpose  he  contrived  the  following  strata- 
gem. Our  troops  were  posted  on  an  eminence,  and 
formed  a  circle  round  their  convoy  from  the  preceding 
night,  which  order  they  still  retained.  Colonel  Bou- 
quet gave  directions  th»t  two  companies  of  his  troops, 
who  had  been  posted  in  the  most  advanced  situations, 
should  fall  within  the  circle;  the  troops  on  the  right 
and  left  immediately  opened  their  files,  and  filled  up 
the  vacant  space,  that  they  might  seem  to  cover  their 
retreat.  Another  company  of  light  infantry,  with  one 
of  grenadiers,  were  ordered  to  "lie  in  ambuscade,"  to 
support  the  two  first  companies  of  grenadiers,  who 
moved  on  the  feigned  retreat,  and  were  intended  to  be- 
gin tl>e  real  attack.  The  dispositions  were  well  made, 
and  the  plan  executed  without  the  least  confusion. 

The  savages  gave  entirely  into  the  snare.  The  thin 
line  of  troops,  which  took  possession  of  the  ground 
which  the  twa  companies  of  light  foot  had  left,  being 
brought  in  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  bar- 
barians mistook  those  motions  for  a  retreat,  abandoned 
the  woods  which  covered  them,  hurried  headlong  on, 
and  advancing  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity,  galled 
the  English  troops  with  their  heavy  fire.  But  at  the 
very  moment  when,  certain  of  success,  they  thought 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp,  the  two  first  compa- 
nies made  a  sudden  turn,  and  sallying  out  from  a  part 
of  the  hill  which  could  not  be  observed,  fell  furiously 
upon  their  right  flank. 

The  savages,  though  they  found  themselves  disap- 
pointed and  exposed,  preserved  their  recollection,  and 


resolutely  returned  the  fire  which  they  had  received. 
Then  it  was  the  superiority  of  combined  strength  and 
discipline  appeared.  On  the  second  charge  they  could 
no  longer  sustain  the  irresistible  shock  of  the  regular 
troops,  who  rushing  upon  them,  killed  many,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight. 

At  the  instant  when  the  savages  betook  themselves 
to  flight,  the  other  two  companies,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  support  the  first,  rose  "from  the  ambus- 
cade," marched  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  their  full 
fire.  This  accomplished  their  defeat.  The  four  com- 
panies now  united,  did  not  give  the  enemy  time  to  look 
behind  them,  put  pursued  them  till  they  were  totally 
dispersed. 

The  other  bodies  of  the  savages  attempted  nothing- 
They  were  kept  in  awe  during  the  engagement,  by  the 
rest  of  the  British  troops,  who  were  so  posted,  as  to  be 
ready  to  fall  on  them  upon  the  least  motion.  Having 
been  witnesses  to  the  defeat  of  their  companions,  with- 
out any  effort  to  support  or  assist  them,  they  at  length 
followed  their  example,  and  fled. 

This  judicious  and  successful  manoeuvre,  rescued  the 
party  from  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  victory  se- 
cured the  field,  and  cleared  all  the  adjacent  woods.  But 
still  the  march  was  so  difficult,  and  the  army  had  suffer- 
ed so  much,  and  so  many  horses  were  lost,  that  before 
they  were  able  to  proceed,  they  were  reluctantly  oblig- 
ed to  destroy  such  part  of  their  convoy  of  provisions  as 
they  could  not  carry  with  them,  for  want  of  horses.  Be- 
ing lightened  by  this  sacrifice,  they  proceeded  to  Bushy 
run,  where  finding  water,  they  encamped." 

A  plan  of  this  engagement  is  annexed,  and  it  was 
thought  the  more  necessary  here  to  insert  a  particular 
account  of  it,  as  the  new  manoeuvres,*  and  skilful  con- 
duct of  the  commander,  seem  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal means,  not  only  of  preserving  his  army  in  the  most 
critical  situation,  but  likewise  of  ensuring  them  a  com- 
plete victory. 

The  enemy  lost  about  sixty  men  on  this  occasion, 
some  of  them  their  chief  warriors;  which  they  reputed 

very  severe  stroke.  They  had  likewise  many  wound- 
ed in  the  pursuit.  The  English  lost  about  fifty  men, 
and  had  about  sixty  wounded. 

The  savages,  thus  signally  defeated  in  all  their  at- 
tempts to  cut  off  this  reinforcement  upon  its  march,  be- 
gan to  retreat  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  their 
emote  settlements,  wholly  giving  up  their  designs 
against  Fort  Pitt,  at  which  place  Col.  Bouquet  arrived 
safe  with  his  convoy,  four  days  after  the  action;  receiv- 
ing no  further  molestation  on  the  road,  except  a 
few  scattered  shot  from  a  disheartened  and  flying  ene- 
my. 

Here  the  Colonel  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  the 
operations  of  this  campaign,  not  havinga  sufficient  force 
to  pursue  the  enemy  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  obtained  over  them;  nor  having  any 
reason  to  expect  a  timely  reinforcement  from  the  pro- 
vinces in  their  d  stressed  situation.  He  was  therefore 
forced  to  content  himself  with  supplying  Fort  Pitt,  a:id 
other  places  on  the  communication,  with  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  stores;  stationing  his  small  army  to  the 
best  advantage  he  could  against  the  approach  of  win- 
ter." 

*  Another  reason  for  being  so  particular  in  this  ac- 
count, is,  that  the  military  papers  annexed  to  this  work, 
and  the  plan  for  carrying  on  any  future  wars  with  the 
Indians,  were  composed  upon  the  experience  of  this  ert- 
gagement,by  an  officer  long  employed  in  the  service  he 
describes.  His  own  improvement  was  his  principal  mo- 
tive in  the  composition  of  them,  but  being  told  that  they 
might  convey  many  useful  hints  to  others,  and  be  of 
much  service  if  laid  before  the  public,  he  was  pleased, 
upon  my  request,  freely  to  communicate  them  to  me 
for  that  purpose. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  Education  Committee  of  Correspondence,  aware 
of  the  interest  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, deem  it  proper  to  make  public,  the  following' 
sketch  of  their  proceeding's  from  the  organization  of  the 
committee,  to  the  present  time. 

T©  THE  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  town-meet- 
ing' of  the  friends  of  a  general  system  of  education,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  19th  Nov.  1831,  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion under  their  especial  care,  with  the  view  of  corres- 
ponding with  the  members  of  the  state  legislature,  in  re- 
gard to  the  adoption  of  an  education  bill,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore that  body,  such  facts  and  information,  as  would 
tend  to  promote  the  wishes  of  the  community  in  gener- 
al. Thelcommittee  met  soon  after  their  appointment, 
and  organized  by  electing  Benj.  W.  Richards,  Esq. 
chairman,  and  Benj.  Matthias,  secretary. 

The  committee  feeling,  with  their  fellow  citizens  of 
the  community,  the  deepest  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  education,  and  being  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  secure  the  passage  of  an  efficient  bill  for  school  pur- 
poses, at  the  then  approaching  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, after  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment,  agreed  upon 
the  appointment  of  two  sub-committees,  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes. 

1.  The  first  sub-committee  were  directed  to  draft  an 
education  bill,  suited  to  the  wants  andexigencies  of  the 
state,  and  calculated  to  meet  the  views  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  the  disposition  of  the  legislature,  without,  if 
practicable,  creating  collision  with  those  members  who 
were  thought  to  be  hostile  to  the  measure.  Also,  to 
collect  and  lay  before  the  committee  such  facts  and  ma- 
terials, throwing  light  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
as  were  calculated  to  serve  the  committee  in  their  du- 
ties. 

2.  The  second  sub-committee  were  instructed  to  de- 
vise and  recommend  some  plan  for  awakening  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  particularly  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  system  of 
common  schools,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  society  in  general,  and  perpet- 
uating the  free  institutions  of  our  country. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  committee,  pursuant 
to  a  previous  resolution,  with  the  design  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject  of  education, 
at  the  commencement  of  its  session,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  accommodate  the  views 
of  the  public,  Benj.  W.  Richards,  Esq.  presented  a 
memorial,  which  being  unanimously  approved  of,  was 
signed  by  all  the  committee,  and  forwarded  to  the  le- 
gislature. Copies,  accompanied  by  circulars,  were  also 
forwarded  to  influential  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  This  memorial  was  extensively  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

After  an  adjournment  of  some  weeks,  the  committee 
again  assembled,  and  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Esq.  chair- 
man of  the  first  sub  committee,  presented  a  draft  of  an 
education  bill,  which,  after  due  consideration,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  as  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 
The  principal  features  of  the  bill,  are  as  follows: — 

Sect.  1 — Divides  each  county  in  the  state,  into  a 
school  division,  and  every  city,  township,  and  borough, 
into  a  school  district;  each  to  contain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools,  to  teach,  free  of  expense,  all  who  apply, 
the  elements  of  a  good  English,  or  German  education. 
Sect.  2— Refers  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
bill,  in  each  county,  to  the  voters  at  the  next  general 
election,  after  its  adoption  by  the  legislature — in  case  a 
majority  shall  signify  themselves  friendly  to  the  schools, 
the  plan  to  be  promptly  introduced. 

Sect.  3 — Requires  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  when 
the  bill  shall  have  been  adopted,  to  issue  proclamation 

for  the  election  of school  directors,  and  a  supervi- 
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sor  for  each  district,  who  shall  ever  after  be  elected  an- 
nually at  the  general  election. 

Sect.  4 — Requires  that  ten  days  after  the  election, 
the  county  commissioners,  supervisors,  and  a  delegation 
of  the  school  directors,  shall  hold  a  "joint  meeting"  in 
each  county,  to  assess  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

Sect.  5 — Devises  that  poll  tax  of shall  be  levied 

on  each  citizen  of  the  county  liable  to  a  poll  tax,  and  a 
tax  upon  person  al  and  real  estate  — ,  called  a 
"  school  tax,"  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditures. 

Sect.  6 — Provides  that  legacies  bequeathed  to  any  par- 
ticular school  district,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
mentioned  by  the  donor,  without  impairing  the  claim  of 
the  district  to  its  regular  appropriation;  but  at  the 
"joint  meeting,"  the  county  assessments  may  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  bequests. 

Sect.  7 — Requires  the  school  directors  to  enter  upon 
their  duties  immediately  after  the  appropriations  are 
made. 

Sect.  8 — Defines  the  duties  uf  the  school  directors  to 
be — to  determine  the  number  arid  location  of  the 
schools;  designate  their  titles;  rent  or  erect  suitable 
buildings;  employ  teachers;  select  school  books,  and 
admit  pupils.  To  divide  the  schools  into  primary  and 
grammar  classes.  To  make  annual  report  to  the  super- 
visors, of  the  situation  of  each  school,  number  of  pu- 
pils, average  attendance,  and  the  rank  of  studies  attain- 
ed; and  to  visit  each  school  personally,  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  record  the  result  of  each  visit. 

Sect.  9 — Requires  the  board  of  supervisors  to  visit 
the  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  make  report  of  the  situation  thereof,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
November,  annually.  Their  report  shall  include  the 
number  of  scholars  admitted  and  discharged;  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  engaged;  course  of  studies  pursued  by 
the  pupils;  expense  of  houses,  teachers,  &c.  which  re- 
port they  shall  also  publish  in  one  or  more  county  pa- 
pers, at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Sect.  10 — Provides  that  all  bills  against  the  school 
directors  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  countersigned 
by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  presented  to  the  county 
commissioners^  who  are  required  to  pay  the  same  from 
the  school  appropriation. 

Sect.  11 — Provides  that  the  expense  of  the  school 
directors,  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  shall, 
in  like  manner,  be  paid  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Sect.  12— Requires  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Janua- 
ry, to  lay  before  the  legislature,  a  full  leport  from  all 
the  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
— embracing  the  number  of  scholars  and  teachers,  pro- 
gress of  studies,  amount  of  expenses,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  he  may  deem  interesting  in  elucidating 
the  condition  of  the  schools. 

This  bill,  it  was  anticipated,  would  prove  much  less 
objectionable  than  any  which  had  previously  been  of- 
fered to  the  legislature,  as  a  principal  feature— that  re- 
lating to  its  adoption  or  rejection  by  the  voters  of  each 
county — was  calculated  to  avoid  difficulty  with  those 
opposed  to  the  system.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  education  committee  of  the  legislature. 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  chairman  of  the  second 
sub  committee,  made  a  report  on  the  best  means  of 
calling  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  system 
of  common  schools,  which,  by  a  vote  of  the  committee, 
was  published  in  the  public  newspapers.  Its  recom- 
mendations— especially  those  of  appointing  agents  and 
disseminating  suitable  essays — the  committee  were  un- 
able to  adopt  at  the  time,  though  they  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  view. 

The  committee,  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations, 
also  took  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  suggesting 
to  the  legislature  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Ma- 
noal  Lauor  Academy,  upon  which  an  able  report  was 
i  made  by  Wm.  J.  YocNG.Esq.  chairman  of  a  sub-corn- 
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mittee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee was,  that  although  the  education  bill  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  forwarded  to  the  legislature,  pro- 
vided for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  every  child  sent 
to  school,  yet  there  would  probably  be  many  instances 
of  inability  on  the  part  of  parents  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren with  food  and  clothing  while  they  were  obtaining 
this  tuition.  The  report  also  noticed  that  the  bill  adopt- 
ed, made  no  provision  for  providing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  should 
the  system  be  approved.  To  remedy  these  objections, 
by  the  erection  of  a  valuable  institution,  the  sub-com- 
mittee presented  a  bill,  embracing  the  following  pro- 
visions. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  legislature  shall  appoint  three  com- 
missioners to  procure  a  location  for  a  model  school, 
where  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits  shall  be 
combined  with  instruction  in  the  English  and  German 
languages,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
five  hundred  pupils. 

Sect.  2.  That  the  commissioners,  after  establishing 
the  school  and  providing  suitable  teachers,  shall  receive 
pupils  to  the  number  of  five  hundred;  a  proportionate 
number  being  taken  from  each  county,  according  to  its 
population. 

Sect.  3.  That  all  pupils,  above  the  age  of  nineteen 
3'ears,  who  are  admitted  into  this  school,  shall  pledge 
themselves,  upon  leaving  it,  to  engage  as  teachers  of 
the  common  schools,  if  desired,  in  some  part  of  the 
state,  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

Sect.  4.  That  the  legislature  shall  annually  appoint 
superintendents  to  take  charge  of  the  schools. 

Sect.  5  and  6.  That  the  superintendents  shall  divide 
the  pupils  into  classes,  according  to  their  intellectual 
and  physical  abilities,  arrange  all  necessary  matters  for 
the  attainment  of  the  proposed  object;  and  make  semi- 
annual reports  of  the  progress  of  the  institution. 

As  the  legislative  session  was  far  advanced  when  this 
bill  was  completed,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  at  the 
time  to  forward  it  to  Harrisburg. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  in  March,  infor- 
mation was  received  that  the  education  committee  of 
the  legislature  had  made  a  report  to  that  body,  without 
either  recommending  the  bill  forwarded  from  this  city, 
or  making  any  positive  provision  for  the  establishment 
ef  schools.  The  disappointment  was  deeply  felt  by  the 
committee,  and  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  address 
the  city  and  county  members  of  the  legislature  by  let- 
ter, in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  bring  the  bill  be- 
fore the  lower  house,  before  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  adopted.  A  respectful  memorial,  urging  the 
inefficiency  of  the  present  school  system,  the  inaptness 
of  the  report  to  the  exigencies  of  the  people,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  city  bill,  was  drafted  and  forwarded 
without  delay. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  efforts  were  zeal- 
ously continued  to  the  latest  day,  the  committee  were 
mortified  in  finding  that  an  extraordinary  indifference 
to  the  subject  seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  many 
members  of  the  legislature.  Several,  in  their  corres- 
pondence with  the  committee,  asserted  that  the  objec- 
tion against  any  movement  in  the  cause  of  education 
was,  that  the  state  was  already  involved  in  debt,  which 
must  necessarily  be  augmented  should  any  school  bill 
be  adopted.  They  professed  themselves  in  some  mea- 
sure friendly  to  the  object,  but  they  thought  legisla- 
tion upon  it  might,  with  propriety,  be  postponed  until 
the  state  grew  more  wealthy.  This  reasoning  the  com- 
mittee could  not  appreciate,  as  the  additional  taxation 
proposed  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  need  not  of 
course  be  incurred,  unless  the  point  be  gained — the 
education  of  all  who  are  willing  to  be  educated — was 
considered  of  more  importance  to  society,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  state,  than  a  trifling  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  able.  The  committee  believe  that  had  the 
vast  importance  of  a  system  of  general  education  been 
viewed  by  the  legislature  in  its  proper  light,   they 


should  now  be  able  to  congratulate  their  constituents 
upon  the  success  of  their  exertions. 

In  view  of  the  whole  operations  of  the  committee,  it 
is  suggested  that  with  proper  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  education,  directed  principally  to  en- 
lightening public  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  an  efficient 
school  system,  a  school  bill  similar  to  the  one  noticed 
in  this  sketch,  may  be  passed  without  difficulty  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  The  subject  is  one  that 
should  ever  claim  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  no 
exertion,  however  protracted  the  end,  should  be  spared 
until  the  object  is  accomplished. 

Published  by  order  of  the  committee, 

BENJAMIN  W.  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 

Benjamin  Matthias,  Secretary. 


DICKENSON'S  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  "25th  of  April,  1768. 

Gentlemen,  Friends,  and  Fellow  Citizens, — You  are 
called  together  to  give  your  advice  and  opinion,  what 
answer  shall  be  returned  to  our  brethren  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  who  desire  to  know  whether  we  will  unite 
with  them,  in  stopping  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  until  certain. acts  of  Parliament  are  repeal- 
ed, which  are  thought  to  be  injurious  to  our  rights,  as 
freemen  and  British  subjects. 

Before  you  come  to  any  resolution,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  matter  more  fully. 

When  our  forefathers  cama  into  this  country,  they 
considered  themselves  as  freemen,  and  that  their  com- 
ing and  settling  these  colonies  did  not  divest  them  of 
any  of  the  rights  inherent  in  freemen — that,  therefore, 
what  they  possessed,  and  what  they  or  their  posterity 
should  acquire,  was  and  would  be  so  much  their  own, 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  lawfully,  or  of  right,  de- 
prive them  of  it  without  their  consent.  The  govern- 
ments, which  they,  with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  es- 
tablished in  the  respective  colonies,  they  considered  as 
political  governments,  where  (as  Mr.  Locke  expresses 
it)  men  have  property  in  their  own  disposal."  And 
therefore,  (according  to  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
same  author  in  another  place,)  "No  taxes  ought  or 
could  be  raised  on  their  property  without  their  consent 
given  by  themselves  or  their  deputies,"  or  chosen  re- 
presentatives. 

As  they  were  members  of  one  great  empire,  united 
under  one  head  or  crown,  they  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the 
superintending  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  admitted  a  power  in  it,  to  make  regulations 
to  preserve  the  connexion  of  the  whole  entire.  Though 
under  colour  of  this  sundry  regulations  were  made  that 
bore  hard  on  the  colonies — yet,  with  filial  respect  and 
regard  for  Britain  their  mother  country,  the  colonies 
submitted  to  them. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  just  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  most  grievous. 

The  law  against  making  steel,  or  erecting  steel  fur- 
naces, though  there  are  not  above  five  or  six  persons  in 
England  engaged  in  that  branch  of  business,  who  are  so 
far  from  being  able  to  supply  what  is  wanted,  that  great 
quantities  of  steel  are  yearly  imported  from  Germany. 

Against  plating  and  slitting  mills  and  tilt  hammers— 
though  iron  is  the  produce  of  our  country,  and  from  our 
manner  of  building,  planting,  and  living,  we  are  under 
a  necessity  of  using  vast  quantities  of  nails  and  plated 
iron,  as  hoes,  stove  pipes,  &c.  all  which  are  loaded  with 
with  double  freight,  commissions,  &c. 

The  restraint  laid  on  hatters,  and  the  prohibition  of 
exploring  hats. 

The  prohibition  of  carrying  wool  or  any  kind  of  wool- 
len goods  manufactured  here.from  one  colony  to  another. 
A  single  fleece  of  wool  or  a  dozen  of  home-made  hose 
carried  from  one  colony  to  another  is  not  only  forfeited, 
but  subjects  the  vessel,  if  conveyed  by  water,  or  the 
wagon  and  horses,  if  carried  by  land,  to  a  seizure,  and 
the  owner  to  a  heavy  fine. 
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Though  the  Spaniards  may  cut  and  cany  log-wood 
directly  to  what  market  they  please,  yet  the  Americans 
cannot  send  to  any  foreign  market,  even  what  the  de- 
mand in  England  cannot  take  off,  without  first  carrying 
it  to  some  British  port,  and  there  landing  and  reshipping 
it  at  a  great  expense  and  loss  of  time. 

Obliging  us  to  carry  Portugal  and  Spanish  wines, 
fruit,  &c.  to  England,  there  to  unload,  pay  a  heavy- 
duty,  and  reship  them,  thus  subjecting  us  to  a  great 
expense,  and  our  vessels  to  an  unnecessary  voyage  of 
1000  miles  in  a  dangerous  sea. 

Imposing  a  duty  on  Madeira  wines,  which,  if  re- 
shipped  to  England,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
full  duties  there  without  any  drawback  for  what  was 
paid  here. 

The  emptying  their  jails  upon  us,  and  making  the 
colonies  a  receptacle  for  their  rogues  and  villains;  an 
insult  and  indignity  not  to  be  thought  of,  much  less 
borne  without  indignation  and  resentment. 

Not  to  mention  the  restrictions  attempted  in  the 
fisheries,  the  duties  laid  on  foreign  sugar,  molasses,  &c. 
I  will  just  mention  the  necessity  they  have  laid  us  un- 
der of  supplying  ourselves  wholly  from  Great  Britain 
with  European  and  East  India  goods  at  an  advance  of 
20,  and  as  to  some  articles,  even  of  40  per  cent  higher 
than  we  might  be  supplied  with  them  from  other 
places. 

But  as  if  these  Were  not  enough,  a  party  has  lately 
arisen  in  England,  who,  under  colour  of  the  superin- 
tending authority  of  parliament,  are  laboring  to  erect 
a  new  sovereignty  over  the  colonies,  with  power  in- 
consistent with  liberty  or  freedom. 

The  first  exertion  of  this  power  was  displayed  in  the 
odious  stamp-act.  As  the  authors  and  promoters  of 
this  act  were  sensible  of  the  opposition  it  must  neces- 
sarily meet  with,  from  men  who  had  the  least  spark  of 
liberty  remaining,  they  accompanied  it  with  a  bill  still 
more  odious,  wherein  they  attempted  to  empower  offi- 
cers to  quarter  soldiers  in  private  houses,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  to  dragoon  us  into  a  compliance  with  the  for- 
mer act. 

By  the  interposition  of  the  American  agents,  and  of 
the  London  merchants  who  traded  to  the  colonies,  this 
clause  was  dropt,  but  the  act  was  carried,  wherein  the 
assemblies  of  the  respective  colonies  were  ordered,  at 
the  expense  of  the  several  provinces,  to  furnish  the 
troops  with  a  number  of  articles,  some  of  them  never 
allowed  in  Britain.  Besides  a  power  is  thereby  grant- 
ed to  every  officer,  upon  obtaining  a  warrant  from  any 
justice,  (which  warrant  the  justice  is  thereby  empower- 
ed and  ordered  to  grant,  without  any  previous  oath,) 
to  break  into  any  house,  by  day  or  night,  under  pre- 
tence, (these  are  the  words  of  the  act, )  of  searching  for 
deserters. 

By  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  colonies,  the  first 
act  was  repealed:  but  the  latter  continued,  which,  in 
its  spirit,  differs  nothing  from  the  other.  For  thereby 
the  liberties  of  the  colonies  are  invaded,  and  their  pro- 
perty disposed  of  without  their  consent,  no  less  than 
of  the  stamp-act.  It  was  rather  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two,  as  the  appearance  of  the  constitution  was  pre- 
served while  the  spirit  of  it  was  destroyed,  and  thus  a 
tyranny  introduced  under  the  form  of  liberty.  The  as- 
semblies were  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  their  assent,  but 
were  to  be  forced  to  a  literal  compliance  with  the  act. 
Thus,  because  the  assembly  of  New  York  hesitated  to 
comply,  their  legislative  power  was  immediately  sus- 
pended by  another  act  of  parliament. 

That  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act  might  not  invalidate 
the  claims  of  sovereignty  now  set  up,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed, asserting  the  power  of  parliament  to  bind  us  with 
their  laws  in  every  respect  whatever.  And  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  this  power,  in  the  very  next  session  they 
proceeded  to  a  direct  taxation;  and  in  the  very  words 
in  which  they  dispose  of  their  own  property,  they  gave 
and  granted  that  of  the   colonists,  imposing  duties  on 


paper,  glass,  &c.  imported  into  America,  to  be  paid  by 
the  colonists  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue. 

This  revenue,  when  raised,  they  ordered  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  our  assemblies 
or  legislative  bodies  altogether  useless,  and  to  make 
governors  and  judges,  who  hold  their  commissions  dur- 
ing pleasure,  and  the  whole  executive  powers  of  go- 
vernment, nay,  the  defence  of  the  country,  independ- 
ent of  the  people,  as  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
Farmer's  Letters. 

Thus  with  a  consistency  of  conduct,  having  divested 
us  of  property,  they  are  proceeding  to  erect  over  us  a 
despotic  government,  and  to  rule  us  as  slaves.  For  "a 
despotic  power,  says  Mr.  Locke,  is  such  as  have  no 
property  at  all. "  If,  indeed,  to  be  subject  in  our  lives 
and  property,  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  whom  we 
have  never  chosen,  nor  ever  entrusted  with  such  pow- 
er, be  not  slavery,  I  wish  any  person  would  tell  me  what 
slavery  is. 

Such  then  being  the  state  of  the  case,  you  are  now, 
my  fellow  citizens,  to  deliberate,  not,  whether  you  will 
tamely  submit  to  this  system  of  government — That  I 
am  sure  your  love  of  freedom  and  regard  to  yourselves 
and  your  posterity,  will  never  suffer  you  to  think  ot— 
But  by  what  means  you  may  defend  your  rights  and  li- 
berties, and  obtain  a  repeal  of  these  acts. 

In  England,  when  the  prerogative  has  been  strained 
too  high,  or  the  people  oppressed  by  the  executive 
power,  the  Parliament,  who  are  the  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  people's  liberties,  always  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  enforce  their  petitions,  by 
withholding  supplies  until  they  are  granted. 

Our  assembly,  I  am  told,  has  applied  for  relief  from 
these  acts  of  parliament.  But  having  nothing  left  to  give, 
they  could  not  enforce  their  application,  by  withholding 
anything.  _  v 

It  is,  however,  in  our  power,  in  a  peaceable  ana  con- 
stitutional way,  to  add  weight  to  the  remonstrance  and 
petition  of  our  representatives,  by  stopping  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  from  Britain,  until  we  obtain  relief  and 
redress,  by  a  repeal  of  these  unconstitutional  acts. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  subjecting  ourselves  to 
present  loss  and  inconvenience. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  whether,  any  people  in 
any  age,  or  country,  ever  defended  and  preserved  their 
liberty  from  the  encroachments  of  power,  without  suf- 
fering present  inconveniencies.  The  Roman  people 
suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated  by  their  enemies, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  And 
even  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  Parliament  of  England  has 
denied  to  grant  supplies,  until  the  grievences  were  re- 
dressed; well  knowing  that  no  present  loss,  suffering, or 
inconvenience,  could  equal  that  of  tyranny,  or  the  loss 
of  public  liberty.  To  cite  an  example,  which  our  own 
country  furnishes — you  all  remember  that  in  the  height 
of  the  late  terrible  Indian  war,  our  assembly  and  that  of 
Maryland,  chose  rather  to  let  the  country  suffer  great 
inconvenience,  than  immediately  grant  supplies  on 
terms  injurious  to  the  public  privilege,  and  to  jus- 
tice. 

As  then  we  cannot  enjoy  liberty  without  property, 
both  in  our  lives  and  estates;  as  we  can  have  noproper- 
ty  in  that  which  another  may  of  right  take  and  dispose 
of  as  he  pleases,  without  our  consent;  and  as  the  late 
acts  of  parliament  assert  this  right  to  be  in  them,  we 
cannot  enjoy  freedom  until  this  claim  is  given  up,  and 
until  acts  made  in  consequence  of  it,  be  repealed.  For 
so  long  as  these  acts  continue,  and  the  claim  is  kept  up, 
our  property  is  at  their  disposal,  and  our  lives  at  their 
mercy. 

To  conclude,  as  liberty  is  the  great  and  only  security 
of  property;  as  the  security  of  property  is  the  chief  spur 
to  industry,  (it  being  vain  to  acquire  what  we  have  not 
a  prospect  to  enjoy,)  and  as  the  stopping  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  is  the  only  probable  means  of  preserving 
to  us  and  our  posterity,  this  liberty  and  security;^ I 
hope,  my  brethren,  there  is  not  a  man  among  us, 
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will  not  cheerfully  join  in  the  measure  proposed,  and, 
with  our  brethren  of  Boston  and  N.York,  freely  forego  a 
present  advantage,  nay,  even  submit  to  a  present  in- 
convenience for  the  sake  of  liberty,  on  which  our  happi- 
ness, lives,  and  properties,  depend.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  our  strength  depends  on  our  union — and  our  li- 
berty on  our  strength.  United  we  conquer, divided  we  die. 


The  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  this  morning,  (July  28th,) 
was  observed  at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  by  S.  C.  Walker.  The  time  used,  was  mean 
time  of  the  place  of  observation. 

Beginning,  6     54  4.62 

End,  8    39  20.2 

Duration,  1    44  30.0 

The  instrument  used,  was  a  Dollond's  Achromatic 

Telescope — power,  70. — Nat.  Gaz. 
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*  Including  one  case  in  Passyunk. 
f  Residence  of  one  case  not  given. 

We  have  this  week  to  notice  a  favourable  change  in 
the  condition  of  our  city  with  regard  to  cholera.  From 
130  new  cases  on  the  13th,  the  total  number  is  re- 
duced to  90;  and  from  94  new  cases  in  private  practice 
on  the  same  day,  the  number  is  reduced  to  49.  The 
number  of  deaths  per  day  has  also  diminished.  The 
state  of  the  weather  for  the  last  day  or  two  has,  how- 
ever, been  wet — with  thunder  and  lightning — some  in- 
crease in  the  reports  for  a  few  days  may  therefore  pro- 
bably occur.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  disease  is  declining,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  our 
city  may  be  free  from  it  entirely. 

The  following  is  the  8th  section  of  the  Intestates 
Bill  which  was  omitted  on  page  78 . 

"Section  VIII.  Provided,  That  there  ahall  be  no 
representations  admitted  amongst  collaterals,  after  bro- 
thers and  sisters  children." 


No  report. 

|  Including  four  cases  and  one  death  in  Pa.  Hospital. 
*  One  case,  and  one  death  in  Walnut  Street  Prison, 
§  One  death  in  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
||  One  case  do  do 

**  One  case  do  do 

ft  Including  5  new  cas.  &  1  d.  at  the  marine  barr  acks. 


The  world  is  indebted  to  Oliver  Evans,  a  native  citi- 
zen of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  discovery  of  their  [mil- 
road]  latent,  and  hitherto  unsuspected  value  and  pre- 
eminent importance.  In  1784,  he  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  high  pressure  steam  engine,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  carriages,  on  common  roads,  as  a  locomotive 
power.  He  foresaw  the  superiority,  and  strenously  urg- 
ed the  adoption  of  railways,  and  locomotive  engines  in 
lieu  of  canals,  some  time  before  it  had  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  any  human  being.  His  zealous  efforts  to 
promote  this  favorite  scheme,  were  in  advance  of  the 
opinions  of  the  age;  he  attracted  no  attention,  and  was 
charged  with  insanity  for  believing  in  the  possibility  of 
effects  which  are  now  daily  witnessed.  —Baltimore  Ga- 
et     e. 
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CASES  OF  CHOLERA 

Which   occurhed  in    private    practice,   as  reported  to   the 

Board  of  Hf.ai.th, 

(Continued  from  page  96. ) 


Date. 

Residence.                          i 

£   £ 

| 

li 

1 

S 

< 

°Sfi 

1 

5 

Aug.  8 

Schuylkill  3d,  below  Chesnut,  city    3 

3    1 

do         4th,  near  Sp  ruce,      do    2 

1         1 

1 

S.  W.  cor.  Penn  &  South,  Southw.  6 

3    1 

1 

collaps. 

Say's  court,  bet.  Sch.7th  and  8th,      5 

0    1 

1 

Lombard,  above  10th,  city                 2 

4 

1 

14  Quarry  street,           do 

1 

Shippen,  below  9th,  Moyamensing   3 

0 

1 

Fitz water,  bel.  10th,     do                    2 

6    1 

1 

Water,  abo.  Vine,  N.  L.  (2  cases)    1 

1 

I    1 

4  Cypress  alley,  city 

1 

1 

dead 

Bedford,  above  7th,  Moyamensing 

lj 

1 

On  board  Star,  at  the  wharf,  city 

1 

1 

Pine  alley,  Southwark                         1 

2    1 

1 

Back  of  Walnut, bet.  Wat.&riv.  city 

1 

1 

dead 

123  Lombard  street,  city                     1 

7 

1    1 

Schuylkill  8th,  bet. Cher. &.  Arc. city 

1    1 

dead 

Corn.  High  &  Schuylkill  4th,       do 

1    1 

relieved 

Little  boy's  court,                            do    5 

2 

1    1 

dead 

do            do                             do    1 

9 

1    1 

conval. 

Rogers's  court,  above  Peg,  N.  L.       2 

2    1 

1 

Corner  Peg  &  Budd,  N.  L.                  5 

3    1 

1 

Holmes's  alley,                do                    3 

1    X 

1 

dead 

206  South  street,  Moyamensing          1 

4    1 

1 

Kelly  st.  bet.  Juniper  &  13th,    city  4 

5    1 

1 

collaps. 

Corner  of  Schuyl.  7th,  &  Cher,  do 

Lombard  near  Schuylkill,            do  i 

2    1 

1 

dead 

Germantown  Rd.  bel.  Master,  N.  L.  3 

1 

1    1 

do                  do                 do 

5!  1 

1 

do                  do                 do      £ 

5l   1 

1 

Front,  above  Master,  Kensington       £ 

°! x 

1 

Frankford  Road,  bel.  Master,  do       I 

1  1 

1 

White  Row,BushhilI,  (3  ca.)  P.  T.  7 

7\  1 

1 

do                  do                     do    7 

2, 

1    1 

Shippen  street,  Moyamensing, 

Small  st.  bet  6th  and  7th,  do            S 

2, 

1 

1 

Loxley's  court,  5th  bel.  Lomb.  city 

0 

1    1 

Warner's  court.Ship.  near  7th,Moy.  i 

1    1 

1 

Bedford,  below  11th,  Moyamensing 

1  1 

1 

Francisville,  Penn  township,               5 

5    1 

1 

444  North  Front,  N.  L. 

1  1 

1 

196  Shippen,  Moyamensing,              t 

2 

I     ) 

9 

505  North  3d,  N.  L. 

4 

l.lo.l 

dead 

Sergeant  street,  city                            S 

7    1 

1 

Vine,  above  13th,  do                           ^ 

4|  1 

1 

dead 

Quince,  below  Pine,  city                     £ 

7    1 

1 

Catherine,  above  2d,  Southwark 

1 

1 

Lombard  and  5th,  city                         C 

4 

1     1 

collaps. 

Mark's  lane,  city                                  2 

0 

1 

1 

dead 

11  Mead  alley,  Southwark,                tl 

3 

1    1 

do 

Beach  above  Hanover,  Kensington   5 

5    1 

1 

do 

13  Fromberger's  court,  city 

1 

1| 

do 

Cherry,  above  11th,         do                 2 

4   1 

1 

conval. 

11  Hurst  street,                do                 : 

1 

1 

1 

dead 

6  Parson  street,                do                  < 

5 

1 

1 

collaps. 

8  Lombard  street,            do 

8 

1    1 

conval. 

Back  23  Tammany,  N.  L.                  £ 

0 

1 

1 

dead 

13th,  below  Shippen,  Moyamensing 

1 

1 

do 

Brinton  st.  bel.  13th,  city 

1 

1 

Corner  Quince  and  Spruce,  city 

1    1 

Race,  near  13th,  (3  cases)       do 

Olive,  near  Broad,  city 

|Coates,  above  St.  John  N.  L. 

1    1 

Corner  3d,  and  Brown,     do 

1 

1 

Marsh,  above  Beach,  Kens. 

1 

1 

Maiden,  below  Front,  N.  L.                1 

9 

1    1 

dead 

Wood,  above  Queen,  Kens. 

>1 

1    1 

collaps. 

Marble  alley  and  10th,  city 

Thirteenth,  near  Market,  do 

conval. 

Lombard,  below  11th,      do              4 

5 

1    1 

do 

GEN.  PHILIP  BENNER. 

The  Centre  Democrat  contains  the  fol- 
lowing additional  particulars  respecting 
General  Benner,  whose  obituary  was  in- 
serted in  our  last  number. 

The  revolutionary  war  was  brought  to 
the  immediate  residence  of  his  father,  by 
the  advance  of  the  British  army  lo  Phila- 
delphia. His  father,  an  active  whig,  was 
captured  by  the  enemy,  and  suffered  the 
horrors  of  imprisonment,  with  threats  of 
death,  for  his  treason  to  his  majesty  George 
the  Third.  Philip,'  then  a  youth,  entered 
the  service  of  his  country,  under  the  care 
and  command  of  General  Wayne,  his  rela- 
tive and  near  neighbour.  As  an  evidence 
of  tender  maternal  care,  and  the  devotion 
to  country  exhibited  by  the  American  ma- 
tron, when  she  sent  her  son  to  fight  in  the 
cause  of  his  country;  General  HENNEiiused 
to  relate  the  care  with  which  his  mother 
quilted  in  the  back  of  his  vest,  several 
guineas,  as  a  provision,  in  case  he  should 
be  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  became  an  active  and 
successful  manufacturer  of  iron,  at  the  Co- 
ventry Forge,  in  Chester  county.  About 
the  year  1790,  he  purchased  the  present 
site  of  Rock  Works,  and  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  introduction  of  that  important  manu- 
facturing business  in  this  county.  The  first 
iron  drawn  in  this  county,  was  manufac- 
tured at  his  forge,  and  under  his  direction. 
At  that  early  day,  the  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  works  had  to  be  transported  from  a 
distance,  over  roads  that  would  now  be 
deemed  almost  impassible,  and  a  market 
for  his  iron  to  be  found  alone  on  the  Atlan- 
tic sea  board;  undeterred  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, the  strong  and  Vigorous  mind 
of  General  Benner  struck  out  a  new  chan- 
nel of  trade.  The  rapid  population  of  the 
West,  and  the  rising  importance  of  Pitts- 
burg, impressed  him  with  the  idea  of  open- 
ing a  communication  with  that  city,  and 
obtaining  there  a  market  for  his  iron  and 
nails.  He  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  en- 
joyed for  several  years,  without  competi- 
tion, the  trade  in  what  was  termed  by  him 
the  "Juniata  Iron,"  for  the  western  coun- 
try— a  trade  which  has  grown  to  be  of  im- 
mense importance,  in  every  point  of  view. 
General  Benner  established  this  paper 
in  1827. — Centre  Democrat. 


West  Chester.  Aug.  14. 
THE  RAIL  ROAD.— The  cars  on  our 
rail  road  can  now  be  driven  through  to  the 
intersection  with  the  Pennsylvania  rail  road. 
As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
have  but  a  single  track  completed  at  this 
time,  there  is,  at  the  distance  of  every  mile, 
a  turn-out,  by  means  of  which  cars  can  run 
either  direction  at  the  same  time,  by  hav- 
ing the  hours  of  starting  properly  regulat- 
ed. A  very  handsome  car  is  fitting  up  by 
by  our  townsman,  Mr.  Earley,  which  will 
soon  be  ready  for  the  road.  We  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  day  when  the 
whole  line  of  rail  road  between  this  place 
and  the  city  shall  be  completed.  The  ex- 
pense of  transportation  will  be  considera- 
bly lessened.     The  facility,  together  with 
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the  cheapness  and  pleasantness  of  the  new 
mode  of  conveyance,  will  offer  an  induce- 
ment for  many  to  visit  West  Chester,  who 
had  heretofore  neither  time  nor  inclination. 
It  is  contemplated  having-  twenty  miles  of 
the  Pennsylvania  rail  road  finished  in  the 
month  of  September  next.  The  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill  is  under  contract,  and 
is  rapidly  progressing.  When  completed 
there  will  be  an  uninterrupted  line  of  com- 
munication between  this  place  and  the  city. 
Advocate. 

The  Girard  Bank. — The  Girard  Bank 
opened  for  business  partially  on  Monday 
last.  The  notes  are  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  present  improved  state  of  the  art.  We 
understand  the  following-  gentlemen  are 
the  principal  officers:— President,  James 
Schott;  Cashier,  William  D.  Lewis;  Soli- 
citor, Chaiiles  J.  Jack;  and  Notary  Public, 
Edward  L.  Hcjiist. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  August  3. 
Shocking  Catastrophe. — Two  men,coal- 
diggers  by  occupation,  lost  their  lives  on 
Wednesday  last,"  in  an  awful  and  unlooked 
for  manner.  A  coal  mine,  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Doran,  on  the  hill  opposite  the  city,  lately 
took  fire,  and  in  order  to  allay  it,  it  was 
stopped  closely  at  the  mouth.  On  Wednes- 
day last,  however,  it  was  opened,  and  Mr. 
Dorran,  with  two  colliers,  entered  the  pit 
with  lights  in  their  hands.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  their  lights  simultane- 
ously went  out,  and  an  oppressiveness  at 
the  same  time  seized  them  all.  Mr.  Doran 
being  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  with  dif- 
ficulty was  enabled  to  return.  The  other 
two  sank  in  the  pit,  overcome  by  the  smo- 
thering and  poisonous  influence  of  the  foul 
air,  which  had  accumulated  while  the  pit 
was  closed.  Mr.  M'Cord,  a  wagoner,  en- 
tered to  rescue  the  sufferers  if  possible,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Doran  gave  intelligpnce  of  their 
situation,  but  when  he  reached  them.he  too 
was  seized  with  the  same  oppressiveness, 
and  endeavoured  to  retreat,  bringing  one 
of  them  with  him.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
he  sank  down  with  his  burden  near  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  and  was  only  saved  him- 
self by  the  exertions  of  some  persons  who 
hastily  pulled  him  out.  The  two  men  who 
entered  with  Mr.  Doran,  when  taken  out 
were  dead.  Mr.  M'Cord  and  Mr.  Doran 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives. — Manufac- 
turer. 

Married,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  T.  Atkin- 
son, Esq.  Mr.  Jesse  Glance,  of  Sadsbury, 
to  Mrs.  Dollt  Trace,  of  Vernon. 

The  parties  in  this  case,  a  hale,  hearty 
widower,  and  a  still  sprightly,  good  look- 
ing widow,  politely  called  at  our  residence, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  official  services.  The 
hymenial  knot,  for  better  for  worse,  being 
tied  in  our  best  way,  we  took  the  freedom 
to  ask— "Pray,  madam,  how  many  children 
had  you  by  your  first  husband?"  Sixteen, 
sir,  thirteen  of  whom  are  still  living." 
♦'Very  good."  "Well,  Mr.  G.  how  many 
had  you  by  your  first  wife?"  "Fifteen, 
sir;  fourteen  living."  "Admirable!"  Spar- 
ta would  have  been  proud  of  this  couple. 
Meadvilk  {Pa.)  Messenger. 


Cholera  cases  continued 

Date. 

Residence. 

br 

4% 

H 

"g 

< 

s£  = 

'•  m 

« 

Aug.  9 

Adams  st.  bet.  12th&  13th,  Sp.&  Pine 

9 

i 

l 

dead. 

79  South  Fifth 

30 

i 

l 

conval. 

Second,  below  Federal,  Southwark 

60 

i 

1 

do. 

Christian  street,  Moyamensing 

24 

i 

1 

Fourth,  near  Plumb,  Southwark 

16 

i 

l 

conval. 

South,  above  Seventh,     do. 

30 

i 

l 

dead. 

Fourth,  near  German,      do. 

30 

i 

l 

conval. 

Passyunk  rd.  &  Marriott's  lane.Moy 

23 

i 

1 

dead. 

Point  road,                                        do. 

35 

i 

l 

Second,  below  Catherine, Southwk. 

4 

i 

l 

dead. 

109  Queen  street,                   do. 

i 

l 

Queen,  below  Second,          do. 

9 

i 

l 

collaps. 

Moyamensing  rd.  bel.  Christian,  do. 

45 

i 

l 

38  Christian  street,  Southwark 

35 

i 

l 

Gamphor's  court,           do. 

50 

i 

i 

dead. 

Sixth,  above  Catherine,  Moy. 

45 

i 

l 

do. 

do.               do.                   do. 

30 

i 

l 

do. 

do.               do.                   do. 

40 

i 

l 

do. 

Christian,  above  Second,  Southwk. 

23 

i 

l 

conval. 

Second  and  Carpenter,         do. 

25 

i 

l 

do. 

German  street,                       do. 

60 

i 

1 

Marriott's  lane,  above  5th,  Moy. 

60 

i 

l 

collaps. 

Shippen,  above  Fifth,           do. 

30 

i 

l 

Christian,          do.                  do. 

30 

i 

1 

St.  Mary's,  bet.  7th  &  8th,  city 

40 

i 

l 

collaps. 

Back  of  88  Bedford  street,  Moy. 

8 

i 

l 

do. 

Randle's  court,  city- 

24 

i 

l 

conval. 

Baker's  court,  near  Fourth,  N.  L. 

21 

i 

l 

[ivinff. 

Mydleton's  do.  near  Kunckle,  do. 

i 

l 

do! 

J  oint  alley,near  Broad  &  Chesn't,city 

30 

i 

1 

conval. 

128  Arch  street,                            do. 

i 

l 

cured. 

Arch,  near  Thirteenth,                do. 

i 

l 

living, 
cured. 

Thirteenth,  above  Arch,              do. 

i 

l 

Race,  near  Schuylkill,                  do. 

i 

1 

living. 

Third,  below  South,  Southwark 

50 

i 

1 

dead. 

Court,  Plumb,  bel.  5th.  do. 

50 

i 

1 

Mechanics'  court,  N.  L. 

20 

i 

1 

dead. 

Cor.SchuylkillSth  &  Hamilton.P.T. 

15 

i 

l 

do. 

Germantown  r'd.  bel.  Master,  Ken. 

5 

i 

1 

do.                  do.               do. 

5 

i 

l 

do.                  do"               do. 

30 

i 

l 

Ann  st.bet.7th  &8th,  Filbert  &  Arch 

22 

i 

l 

dead. 

Race,  below  Broad,  city. 

30 

i 

1 

conval. 

Beachj^bet.  Walnut  &  Spruce,  city 
N.  W.-X;or.  Cherry  &  Wagner's  alley 

30 

i 

l 

dead. 

56 

i 

l 

Wood,  above  Seventh,  P.  T. 

30 

i 

l 

French,  above  Phoenix,  N.  L. 

30 

i 

l 

dead. 

Hatter's  alley,  below  Tenth.  Moy. 

30 

i 

l 

dead. 

Small,  near  Fifth,                     do. 

35 

i 

l 

do.             do.                            do. 

47 

i 

l 

Blackhorse  alley  and  Small,     do. 

45 

i 

1 

Washington  below  Second,  Swk. 

14 

i 

l 

conval. 

do.                 do.                do. 

28 

i 

1 

1st  stage. 

Second,  above  Wharton,         do. 

75 

i 

l 

conval. 

Fourth,  above  Catherine,       do. 

2 

i 

l 

collaps. 

Alley  in  Queen,  above  4th,     do. 

38 

i 

1 

1st  stage. 

Sixth,  below  Fitz  water,  Moy. 

26 

i 

1\ 

dead. 

South,  above  Third,  Southwark 

33 

i 

i 

conval. 

do.        "       Fifth,  Moyamensing 

29 

i 

l 

do. 

Carpenter's  street,  Southwark 

30 

i 

1 

-do. 

Shippen,  above  Seventh,  Moy. 

30 

i 

l 

*s 

St.  Mary,  near  Eighth,  city 

40 

i 

l 

10 

Passyunk  Road,  Moyamensing 

8 

i 

1 

Sixth  street,  city 

40 

i 

1 

conval. 

Fourth,  near  Spruce,  city 

60 

i 

l 

do. 

Race,  betw.  Sch.  7th  and  8th,  city  40 

i 

l 

do. 

Allen  street,  Kensington                      30 

i; 

1 

Gaskill,  above  Fourth,  city                j 

l 

l 

South,  between  Fifth  &  Sixth,  Moy. 

'xl 

1 

Corner  of  Bedford  and  13th,     do.   | 

i 

1 

dead. 

25  Lombard  street,  city 

1 

\  do. 
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The  Norristown  Herald  of  yesterday 
contains  the  following  information. 

Cholera. — The  following1  cases  of  Spas- 
modic Cholera  occurred  at  Ulrick's  Locks 
in  Plymouth  township: 
Aug.  6th,   James    M'Dowle — Died  in    13 
hours. 
7th,  Thomas   Casgrove — died,   time 

unknown. 
8th,  James  Boyle,  attacked — on  the 

10th  about  the  house. 
9th,  Wm.  Owen — died  in  7  hours. 
10th,  John  Kelly — died  in  6  hours. 
J.  P.  ELKINTON, 
Mending  Physician. 

Cholera  in  Montgomery  County. — 
The  Cholera  has  broken  out  at  Plymouth 
Rocks,  on  the  Schuylkill,  among  hands  em- 
ployed to  do  some  work  on  the  canal.  Dur- 
ing the  forepart  of  last  week,  a  person  from 
Philadelphia,  a  labourer,  who  it  is  said  had 
been  discharged  from  Arch  street  prison, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
there,  made  his  appearance  in  quest  of 
work,  and  but  a  short  time'after  was  attack 
ed  by  the  fatal  disease.  In  the  course  of 
some  hours,  he  died.  Scarcely  had  he  been 
interred  before  others  were  seized;  and 
from  the  time  the  first  case  occurred,  until 
Saturday  evening  last,  fifteen  cases  and  nine 
deaths,  out  of  about  twenty  individuals,had 
taken  place.  Mr.  Nathaniel  M.  Learnard, 
residing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
of  temperate  habits,  though  of  a  debilitated 
constitution,  and  well  known  as  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  marble  slabs, 
sickened  on  Saturday  morning,  and  died 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

One  case  has  occurred  at  Norristown, 
the  subject  of  which  was  from  Plymouth 
Locks;  and  another  case  some  four  or  five 
miles  above  Norristown,  also  from  the  same 
place.     Both  cases  proved  fatal. 

The  editor  of  the  Crawford  Messenger 
says: — "We  have  had,  what  appeared  to 
us,  from  the  symptoms  stated,  at  least  one, 
if  not  more,  cases  of  well  denned  Spasmo- 
dic Cholera  in  our  immediate  vicinity, 
which  occurred  about  the  20th  ult.  The 
subject  was  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanhorn,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  on  French  Creek,  aged 
about  75  years,  anrf  residing  two  miles  south 
of  the  village  of  Meadville.  Mr.  Vanhorn 
was  cured  by  the  application  of  the  Oil  of 
Hemlock,  and  friction  to  the  body  and 
limbs,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barris  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
who  lodged  at  his  house  the  night  on  which 
he  was  attacked." 

From  the  Report  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Salt,  it  appears  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
The  fixed  capital,  lands,  furnaces,  vats,  &c. 
invested,  amount  to  g400,500 

The    number    of   bushels    annually  pro- 
duced, 600,000 
Average  cost  per  bushel,  cts.  35 
Average  price  per  bushel  at  the  manufac- 
tory, cts.  45 
The   probable  quantity  of   wrought  iron 
used  per  annum,                             tons  15 
The  probable  quantity  of  cast  iron  used 
per  annum,                                      tons  45 
In  1829,  the  Kiskiminitas  salt  works  em- 
ployed 200  road  wagons. 


Cholera  cases  continued. 


Aug  10 


Little  Oak  st.  Southwark,  (2  cases) 

do  do         do 

Griswold  alley,  Southwark 
Bedford,  above  6th,  Moyamensing 
Brown's  court,  bet.  Lom.&.  Sou.city 
St.  Mary's  alley,  city 
Thirteenth,  near  Race,  city 
Corner  Callowhill  and  4th,  N.  L. 
Beach  st.  Kens. 
Pine  on  Schuylkill,  city 
South,  below  id,  Southwark 
Race  bel.  10th,  city 
Parham's  alley  and  Front,  Southw. 
Collins's  alley  and  Swanson       do 
34  Bread  street,  city 
Christian  street,  Southwark 
Carpenter     do  do 

S.  5th,near  Christian,  do 
S. 5th, near  Carpenter  do 
Christian,  below  2d,  Southw. 
German,  near  5th,  do 

Christian,  near  6th,  do 

Marriott's  lane,  near  4th,    do 

do  do  do 

Corner  of  2d  &.  Carpenter  do 
Marriott's  lane,  near  6th,  Moy. 
Seventh  above  Shippen      do 
Below  Wharton,  Southwark 
Christian  street,  do 

Shippen,  above  5th,  Moyamensing 
Front,  above  Mead  alley,  Southw. 
Christian,  above  Seventh,  Moy. 
Queen,  below  Second,  Southwark 
Third,  below  Franklin,  N.  L 
Germantown  r'd,  above  Master,N.L, 
Cor.St.John  &  Germantown  r'd,  do. 
104  Arch  street,  city 
Shippen,  below  Thirteenth,  Moy. 
Cor.  Shippen's  lane  &  Fitzwater.do. 
Cor.  Marlboro'  and  West,  Kens. 
Seventh,  above  Fitzwater,  Moy. 
A  female,  city 
135  North  Water  street,  city 
do.  do.  do. 

Queen,  between  4th  and  5th,  Swk. 
Seventh,  near  Fitzwater,  Moy. 
Lombard  street,  Jefferson  Row,  city 
Sixth,  near  Race,  do. 

Market,bet.Sch'ylkill  3d  &  4th,  do 
ird's  court,  bet.  10th  &  11th,   do. 
Gillis's  alley,  city 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Ten  foot  alley  and  Fitzwater,  Moy. 
157  Lombard  street,  city 
Fotterall's  Alley,  Moy. 
17  Pine  alley,  Southwark 
Bedford,  bet.  11th  and  12th.  Moy. 
Ten  foot  alley,  city 
South,  above  Sixth,  city 
St.  Mary  near  Seventh,  city 
do.  do.  do. 

216  Lombard  street        do. 
288  South  Seventh  street,  Moy. 
do.  do, 

212  South  Sixth  street,  city 
Frankford  road,  opp.  S-h-ick.  Kens 
Sixth  and  South,  Moy. 

do.  do. 

Carpenter  street,  Southwark 


conval. 
dead 
conval. 
do 

conval. 

dead 

living 

recov'ng 

conval. 

do 

do 

do 
dead 
conval. 
dead 


conval. 

conval. 
do 
do 
do 
do 

dead. 


collaps. 
dead 


dead 
dead 


dead 


collaps. 


collaps. 
convals. 
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Cholera  cases  continued. 


Aug  10 


Kelly  street,  city 

Cor.  Sch'kill  8th  &  Hamilton,  P.T. 
Frazer's  court,  5th  bel.  Christ  Swk 
Market,  above  Schuyl.  3d,  city 
Lombard,  above  7th,  do 

11  Vine,  above  Broad,  do 

37  Spruce  street,  do 

Mann's  alley,  near  Rac.  &  2d,  do 
Corner  Spruce  and  Front,  do 
iTownsend's  court,  do 

Front,  above  Spruce,  do 

Eighth,  below  Shippen,  Moyam'ng 
Cypress  alley,  (a  child, )  city 
Shippen,  above  12th,  (adult,)  Moy 
do  do  (child,)     do 

Fitzwater,  below  6th,  do 

Sixth,  below  Fitzwater,  do 

Schuylkill  5th,  above  Spruce,  city 
Pratt's  court,  N.  L. 
Front,  above  Coates,  N.  L. 
Corner  Schuyl.  8th  &   Walnut,  city 
do      Key's  alley  and  Front,      do 
138  North  Front  street, 
Market,  above  Schuyl.  5th,  do 

Arch  street  ferry,  do 

Front,  above  Callowhill,  N.  L. 
A  male,  city 

102  Swanson,  Southwark 
Fifth,  below  Carpenter,  Southwark 
Fourth  and  Christian,  do 

52  Fitzwater,  Moyamensing 
Fifth,  below  Shippen,  Southwark 

do  do  do 

Corner  of  Beach  and  Walnut,  city 
Penn,  above  Marsh,  Kensington 
Bishop  street,  do 

Duke,  above  Cherry,       do 
Back  of  44  Crown  street,  city 
Eleventh,  bet.  Pine  &  Lombard 
23  North  Front  do 

Stamper's  lane,  Moyamensing 
Queen  street  wharf,  Southwark 
Gamphor's  court,  do 

Corner  South  and  Clifton,  Moya. 
2  Carlisle  court,  5th  bel.  Wain,  city 
Germantown  Road,  above  2d,  N.  L. 
Back  of  Vine,  above  8th,  P.  T. 
Fourth  below  Arch  street,  city 
Poplar  lane,  bel.  Charlotte,  N.  L. 
20  Hurst  street,  city 
Back  of  100  Gaskill,  city 
Fourth  and  Brown,  N.  L. 
65  Small  street,  Moyamensing 
Carpenter,  bel.  9th,        do 
Callowhill,  near  Delaware,  N.  L. 
Jackson  court,  Maiden  street,  do 
Freytag's  alley,  Moyamensing 
Fifth,  below  German,  Southwark 
Small,  near  5th,  Moyamensing 
Shippen,  above  13th,         do 
U.  S.  Arsenal,  Passyunk 
Ridge  Koad,  above  Green,  P.  T. 
Third,  below  South,  Southwark 
Water,  below  Queen,       do 
Queen,  below  3d,  do 

George,  above  Plumb,  do 
Raron,  above  South,  city, 
Back  of  Fetter  lane,  do 
Cherry,  bet.3d  &.  4th,  do 
3  St.  Mary's  alley,  do 
Joint  alley,  near  Broad  &  Ches.  city 
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Yellow  Fever  in  Philadelphia. — Phi- 
ladelphia was  nearly  desolated  by  the  yel- 
low fever,  in  1793,  and  again  in  1798.  In- 
quiries have  been  recently  made  as  to  the 
mortality  of  that  disease  in  those  years,  to 
contrast  it  with  the  deaths  by  the  prevail- 
ing pestilence.  To  furnish  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  we  have  gathered  the 
following  from  the  papers  of  1798.  Some 
dates  are  wanting.  Paulson. 

Deaths  by  Yellow  Fever  in  Philadelphia 

in  1798. 

Aug.  28 

30 

31 

Sept.   1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

11 

13 

14 

16  I 

17  j 

18 
19 

The  disease  abated  as  the  cool  weather 
came  on,  and  disappeared  by  the  close  of 
the  autumn.  It  prevailed  in  the  same  year 
to  a  limited  extent  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  several  other  places. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1798,  the  deaths 
in  Philadelphia,  were  -  -      621 

In  August,  1793,  -      -  -  264 

In  twelve  days  in  Sept.  1798         -      720 
do.  do.    1793,  290 

From  Aug.  8,  to  Oct.  3,  1798,  2778 

do.  do.  1793,  1847 

In  1793  it  was  calculated  that  17,000  in- 
habitants left  Philadelphia  during  the  sick- 
ness.    In  1793,  50,000. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  of  October  8th, 
said — "We  may  rationally  conclude  there 
are  not  more  than  3,000  souls  in  the  city." 

The  disease  was  very  fatal.  The  great- 
est number  of  new  cases  we  recollect  to 
have  noticed  in  one  day,  was  111. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  in  1792 
wasabout  50,000.     In  1798,  about  90,000. 
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THE    REGISTER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  AUGUST  18,  1823. 

We  have  the  mortification  again  to  point 
out  two  or  three  errata  in  our  last  number 
— which  it  is  important  to  correct — as  they 
occur  in  the  list  of  post  offices.  By  some 
accident,  the  name  of  Berks  county  is 
omitted,  and  the  offices  of  that  county  ar« 
arranged  with  those  of  Bedford  county;  a 
line  drawn  between  Woodbury  and  Adams- 
ville  will  separate  them .  The  name  of  Le- 
high county  is  omitted  in  the  same  way,  and 
its  offices  united  with  those  of  Lebanon 
county;  a  line  must  be  passed  between 
Stumptown  and  Allentown.  Somerset 
county  offices  are  in  like  manner  arrang- 
ed with  those  of  Schuylkill  county,  and 
will  be  distinguished  by  a  line  passing  be- 
tween West  Penn  and  Berlin. 
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PROPRIETARY  CLAIMS. 
In  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY   OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Monday,  Jpril  5th,  1779. 

THE  answers  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  questions 
propounded  to  him  on  the  27th  of  March  last,  were 
read  the  second  time,  and  thereupon 

Ordered,  That  they  be  printed  in  the  German  and 

English  Newspapers,  together  with  the  said  questions, 

and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  claims  of  the 

late  Proprietaries.  Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Junior, 

Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 
THE  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
claims  of  the  late  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
report  wherein  they  are  incompatible  with  the  happi- 
ness, liberty  and  safety  of  the  good  people  of  this  state, 
and  prepare  and  offer  to  the  House  for  consideration 
suitable  resolutions  for  remedying  the  evils  arising  from 
the  said  claims,  in  manner,  form,  and  substance  most 
conformable  to,  and  consistent  with,  equity  and  justice, 
having  met  in  pursuance  of  the  said  directions,  and  af- 
ter a  considerable  time  spent  in  debate  on  these  sub- 
jects, have  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  they  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the 
House. 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  plainly  appears  from  the  Char- 
ter granted  to  William  Penn,  dated  the  4th  of  March, 
1689,  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  that  the  said  grant 
being  made  as  well  for  the  enlargement  of  the  English 
empire,  the  promotion  of  trade,  the  advancement  of 
civil  society,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  as  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  the  said  William  Penn  and  his 
heirs,  it  was  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  containing  a 
public  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  should  settle 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  coupled  with  a  particular 
interest  accruing  to  the  said  William  Penn  and  his  heirs, 
but  in  its  very  nature  and  essence  subject  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  great  and  general  purposes  of  society  men- 
tioned in  the  said  grant, 

2.  Resolved,  That  by  the  conditions  and  concessions 
made  by  the  said  William  Penn,  to  and  with  the  settlers 
and  planters  in  the  then  province  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
clearly  appears  that  the  general  rights  of  the  settlers, 
and  the  particular  interests  of  the  said  William  Penn 
and  his  heirs,  were  defined  and  ascertained;  the  latter 
consisting  in  a  grant  of  quit-rents  arising  from  lands  al- 
lotted to  servants  at  the  end  of  their  servitude,  and  a 
right  to  reserve  by  lot  in  one  place  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  heirs,  in  every 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  province,  which 
have  been  since  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Proprietary  Tenths  or  Manors,  the  remainder  being 
considered  as  a  trust  in  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  set- 
tlers. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  said  Proprietaries,  by  receiving 
quit-rents  and  imposing  terms  for  the  payment  of  mo- 
ney by  the  settlers  upon  land  (other  than  their  own 
tenths  or  manors)  have  violated  the  original  charter 
and  concessions  on  which  the  good  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  induced  to  become  settlers,  have  usurped  a 
power  inconsistent  with  their  own  original  conditions, 
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and  for  a  course  of  many  years  have  defrauded  the  set- 
tlers of  large  sums  of  money,  to  which  injustice  and 
good  conscience  they  were  not  entitled. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  re-cstablisliment  of  the  powers 
and  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  said  William  Penn,  as 
they  have  been  exercised  both  in  property  and  govern- 
ment until  the  present  happy  revolution,  would  be  ut- 
terly subversive  of  the  rights,  safety,  and  happiness  of 
the  good  people  of  this  state,  and  dangerous  to  civil 
liberty  in  general,  as  evidently  tending  to  revive  and 
confirm  an  unwarrantable  aristocratical  power  and  in- 
fluence within  this  state,  inconsistent  with  its  true  inter- 
est, and  therefore  not  to  be  admitted  in  a  government 
founded  upon  equal  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the 
people. 

5.  Whereas  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  society,  and  it  has  been  the 
practice  and  usage  of  the  states  most  celebrated  for 
their  freedom  and  police,  to  control  or  abolish  all  claims 
of  power  and  interest  inconsistent  with  their  safety  and 
welfare,  that  might  have  been  exercised  within  the 
same  by  any  of  their  subjects.  And  whereas  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  their  Representatives  to  assume  the 
direction  and  management  of  such  interest  and  property 
as  belongs  to  the  community,  or  was  designed  for  their 
advantage.  Upon  this  warrantable  and  precedented 
ground, 

Resolved,  That  all  the  estate  heretofore  deemed  or 
taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  grant  made  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  William  Penn  or  his  heirs,  or  to  which  they 
or  any  of  them  were  entitled,  or  whereof  they  were 
seized  or  possessed  as  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  by  virtue  of  any  grant,  descent, 
devise,  or  purchase,  of  what  nature,  kind,  or  quality  so- 
ever, (other  than  the  quit-rents  arising  from  lands  allot- 
ted to  servants  at  the  end  of  their  servitude,  and  the  re- 
served lands  known  by  the  names  of  Proprietaries, 
Tenths  or  Manors,  and  such  purchases  as  may  have 
been  made  by  them  or  either  of  them  in  their  private 
right  or  capacity)  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  vested  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  use  and  be- 
nefit of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  be  disposed  of,  regu- 
lated, and  conducted  as  this  or  any  future  Assembly  of 
this  state  shall  hereafter  direct. 

6.  For  the  well  ordering  the  said  interest,  and  doing 
j  justice  to  the  citizens  of  this  state,  who  may  have  right 
]  depending  and  not  fully  compleated,  to  lands  within 
j  this  state; 

J      Resolved,    That    Commissioners  be    appointed,  who 

:  shall  hold  a  Board,  to  be  called  the  Board  of  Property, 
which  shall  be  vested  with  full  power  to  demand,  re- 

|  ceive,  and  collect  all  papers,  books,  records,  maps, 
draughts,  surveys,  and  other  papers,  now  in  the  pos- 

I  session  of  the  said  Proprietaries,  or  any  persons  hereto- 
fore holding  offices  under  them,  touching,  or  in  any 
wise  respecting,  the  administration  or  management  of 
the  lands  within  this  state;  And  also  to  be  vested  with 
power  to  grant  patents,  confirm  suspended  titles,  under 
a  Seal  of  Office  to  be  by  them  devised,  to  appoint  De- 
puty Surveyors  in  each  county,  (the  Surveyor  General 

I  and  Receiver  General  being  appointed  by  Council)  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  receive 

(  such  moneys  as  ma)'  hereafter  arise  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  within  this  state  that  are  not  yet  surveyed  or  lo- 
cated. 
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7.  Rssohed,  That  all  quit-rents  heretofore  reserved  |  time  the  south  side  of  Delaware  was  held  by  the  Dutch 

until  the  1st  October,  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to 
Sir  Robert  Carr  for  his  Royal  Highness  James  Duke  of 
York,  &c.  on  articles  of  capitulation.  A  war  broke  out 
with  the  States  General  in  1672,  and  the  latter  retook 
the  whole  country  in  August,  1673;  but  there  was  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1674,  by  the  sixth  article  of  which  tl*e  whole  was  again 
restored  to  the  English.  The  Duke  of  York,  to  remove 
all  controversy  respecting  his  property,  ohtained  anew- 
patent  from  King  Charles  the  Second,  dated  the  29th  of 
June,  1674,  for  all  the  lands  contained  in  his  first  grant 
of  the  12th  March,  1664.  The  Dutch  had,  during  the 
time  they  governed  the  country,  purchased  large  tracts 
of  land  from  the  Indian  proprietors;  and  their  Directors 
and  Deputy  Directors,  as  well  as  Governors,  Deputy 
Governors,  and  the  County  Courts,  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  granted  considerable  quantities  of  land  to 
the  inhabitants  on  the  south  side  of  Delaware,  as  far  up 
the  river  as  Upland,  now  called  Chester,  and  above  it, 
reserving  a  quit-rent  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  every 
hundred  acres,  before  the  date  of  the  Royal  Charter  for 
Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn,  Esquire. 

At  the  time  of  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania,  to  wit,  the 
4th  of  March,  1681  (new  stile)  the  lands  therein  com- 
prised do  not  appear  to  have  been  claimed  by  or  under 
any  power  in  Europe,  except  the  King  of  England. 

These  facts  seem  necessarily  to  be  stated  previous  to 
a  direct  answer  to  the  question. 

Under  these  circumstances  then,  I  think,  Charles  the 
Second  had  (jure  coronas)  authority  to  convey  the 
lands  described  in  the  Charter  of  Pennsylvania;  ex- 
cepting such  parts  as  he  had  before  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  or  were  held  under  him,  or  by  or  under 
the  Indian  proprietors,-  these  exceptions  must  be  allow- 
ed, unless  the  absurd  doctrine,  that  the  Pagans  or  Hea- 
then had  no  right  to  any  lands,  is  admitted;  but  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  in  the  preamble,  "not  yet  culti- 
vated or  planted,"  omitting  by  any  Christians,  imply  a 
contrary  opinion,  both  in  the  grantor  and  grantee. 
Answer  to  the  second  question. 

It  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  grant  to  William 
Penn  is  an  absolute  one,-  in  favour  of  which  opinion  the 
17th  section  of  the  Charter  (to  mention  no  other)  seems 
to  be  very  strong  and  pointed.  The  interest  of  the 
grantee,  and  his  heirs,  seems  to  have  been  so  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  the  province  and  the  enlarging 
the  English  empire,  raising  useful  commodities,  &c. 
that  the  first  could  not  be  much  promoted  without  the 
latter;  and  all  grants  of  this  kind,  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  particularly  that  to  Lord  John  Berkley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret  for  Nova  Csesaria,  or  New 
Jersey,  and  that  to  Lord  Baltimore  for  Maryland,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  absolute,  and  intended  for  the  bene- 
fit and  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the  grantees  and  their 
heirs. 

Answer  to  the  third  question. 

The  clearest  construction  I  can  form  of  the  condi- 
tions or  concessions,dated  11th  July,  1681,  is,  that  they 
were  confined  to  the  adventurers  and  purchasers  at 
that  time.  This  construction  is  founded  not  only  on  the 
title  of  the  conditions,  &c.  which  are  said  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Proprietary  and  Governor,  '  *  and  those 
who  are  the  adventurers,  &c."  in  the  present  tense, 
but  from  the  natural  import  of  several  of  the  articles 
thereof. 

Answer  to  the  fourth  question. 

Though  more  than  one  Assembly  have  insinuated  or 
asserted,  that  the  quit-rents  were  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  government,  yet  as  this  is  not  evidenced  by  any 
law  or  instrument  in  writing  or  act  whatsoever  assented 
to  by  William  Penn,  Esquire,  the  first  Proprietor,  or 
by  any  of  his  heirs;  as  nothing  of  the  sort  is  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  deeds  or  patents,  wherein  the  same  are  re- 
served; as  they  have  ever  been  applied  to  that  use  for 
near  a  century,  but  always  received  and  considered  as 
private  property;  and  as  all  the  other  Proprietaries  in 
September,  1655,  on  articles  of  capitulation.   From  this    America,  under  Charters  of  the  like  kind,  have  reserv- 


by  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  other  than  the 
quit-rents  before-mentioned,  being  badges  of  slavery, 
and  reserved  without  any  just  authority,  shall  be  abol- 
ished, and  be  no  longer  demanded  of  the  free  citizens 
of  this  state. 

The  questions  proposed  to  the  Chief  Justice  were  the 
following: 
Had  Charles   the  Second,  King  of  England,  autho- 
rity to  convey  the  lands  described  in  the  Charter  of 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Was  the  grant  to  William  Penn  an  absolute  one;  or 
is  he  and  his  Representatives  to  be  considered  as 
trustees,  and  in  what  manner  ? 

Is  the  operation  of  the  concessions  to  be  confined  to 
the  original  purchasers,  who  were  parties  to  it,  or  is  it 
to  be  taken  as  a  general  and  binding  agreement  on  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  his  heirs,  of  which  all  subsequent  pur- 
chasers were  to  claim  benefit  ? 

If  the  latter — then  whether  by  the  said  concessions 
the  said  William  Penn  had  a  right  to  the  tenth  of  the 
land  as  well  as  purchase  money  and  quit-rents  from  the 
first  purchasers;  and  whether  the  said  concessions  re- 
strained him  from  reserving  a  tenth,  as  purchases  were 
made  from  the  Indians,  and  from  selling  the  rest  on  such 
terms  as  the  purchasers  and  he  should  agree  on  ? 

Are  the  quit-rents  to  be  considered  as  a  provision  for 
the  support  of  government;  or  are  they  to  be  consider- 
ed as  reservations  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  estate 
which  William  Penn  had  in  the  soil,  and  were  they  le- 
gally reserved  ? 

Had  the  heirs  of  William  Penn  the  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion of  all  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state, 
and  yet  unpurchased  from  the  Indians;  or  did  he  lose 
that  with  the  right  of  government  ? 

The  answer  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  as  follows: 
It  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  I  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  questions  propounded  to  me  by  the  Honour- 
able the  House  of  Assembly,  on  account  of  my  being  a 
Member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Delaware 
State,  where  some  of  the  like  nature  will  probably  be 
soon  agitated;  also,  because  I  cannot  have  the  benefit 
of  consulting  my  brother  Judges,  but  more  particularly 
on  account  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  subject,  the 
short  time  allowed  to  me,  and  my  great  diffidence  in  my 
own  abilities;  however,  as  it  is  the  request  of  the  House, 
I  shall  waive  every  other  consideration,  and  give  the 
best  answers  in  my  power. 
Answer  to  the  first  question. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  law  of  nations,  that  what- 
ever vacant,  waste,  or  uncultivated  country  is  discovered, 
shall  belong  to  that  Prince  who  had  been  at  the  charge 
of  the  discovery-  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  had  commis- 
sioned John  Cabot,  and  his  three  sons,  to  sail  in  quest 
of  unknown  lands,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  Crown  of 
England;  with  this  clause,  which  before  this  lime,  have 
been  unknown  to  all  Christians.  This  John  Cabot,  with 
his  son,  Sebastian,  in  their  second  voyage  in  the  year 
1497,  are  said  first  to  have  discovered  that  part  of 
America,  which  lies  on  the  North  East  of  the  Conti- 
nent, from  the  south  of  Labrador,  as  far  as  Cape  Flori- 
da. Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  in  the  year  1608 
under  a  commission  from  King  James  the  First,  discov- 
ered more  particularly  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  the 
river  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  also  Delaware  Bay, 
and  afterwards  sold  his  right  to  the  Dutch,  who  settled 
on  each  side  of  Delaware,  and  in  the  year  1623  erected 
a  fort  on  the  east  side,  called  Nassau.  The  Swedes  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  possession  of  the  south  side  of  Del 
aware  in  1638,  and  to  have  held  it  under  Peter  Minuit 
Governor  under  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  until  1651, 
when  the  Dutch  built  Fort  Casimir,  now  Newcastle, 
Risingh,  the  then  Governor  under  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  afterwards  retook  Casimir;  but  his  successor, 
Suen  Scutz,  surrendered  it  and  the  country  to  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  Dutch  Governor  of  New  York,  &c.  the  16th 
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ed,  received,  and  appropriated  the  quit-rents  to  their 
own  private  uses,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  quit  rents 
are  to  be  considered  at  this  day  as  reservations  resulting1 
from  the  nature  of  the  estate,  which  William  Penn  had 
in  the  soil,  and  that  as  Lord  .Mesne  he  could  legally  re- 
serve them. 

Answer  to  the  last  question. 

Many  historians  and  writers  on  this  subject,  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  a  Charter  or  grant,  like  that  for 
Pennsylvania,  gave  a  right  or  pre-emption  to  the 
grantee,  and  was  good  against  all  persons  but  the  Indian 
or  native  proprietors  and  occupiers.  Indeed  it  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  for  the  public  weal  that  this 
right  should  be  vested  in  the  person  or  persons,  who 
had  the  government  of  the  country,  the  holding  treaties 
with  independent  Princes  or  nations  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  being  an  act  of  sovereignty,  and  the  great- 
est danger  of  an  Indian  war  being-  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  frauds  and  injustice  which  private  persons 
might  be  tempted  to  commit,  were  they  permitted  to 
purchase  as  they  pleased.  Besides,  to  prevent  their 
frequent  selling  the  same  lands,  and  many  other  causes 
of  controversy,  it  is  expedient  that  the  bargain  with  In- 
dians should  be  made  with  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and 
that  it  should  be  attended  with  considerable  solemnity. 
For  these  or  such  reasons  this  right  might  be  supposed 
to  be  granted  to  William  Penn,  Esquire,  by  the  Char- 
ter, as  he  was  vested  with  the  whole  of  the  Executive 
and  a  moiety  of  the  Legislative  Power  over  all  English 
subjects  within  the  limits  of  the  then  province.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  an  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  land  from 
the  natives  was  granted  to  him  by  act  of  Assembly  in 
1705.  But  upon  the  whole,  as  every  power  of  govern- 
ment in  the  heirs  of  William  Penn  ceased  by  the  late 
revolution,  I  rather  think  that  they  have  no  right  of 
pre-emption,  or  of  fiurchasing  at  all  from  the  Indian  na- 
tions, in  future,  any  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  the  same,  for  the  reasons 
above,  belongs  to  the  state. 

This  opinion  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Honourable 
House  in  a  legal  and  not  a  political  light:  And  it  is 
hoped  they  will  receive  it  with  candour,  and  excuse 
any  inaccuracies,  when  they  are  pleased  to  reflect  that 
I  have  had  but  one  day  to  digest  and  write  it. 

THO.  M'KEAN. 
Philadelphia,  March  29th,  1779. 
To  the  Honourable,  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  a  public  dinner  recently  given  to  the  Hon.  William 
Wilkins,  at  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  William  Robinson,  of  the 
borough  of  Allegheny,  made  a  speech,  from  which  we 
quote  the  annexed  paragraph: 

"It  is  distinctly,  gentlemen,  within  my  own  recollec- 
tion, and  I  am  yet  a  young  man,  when  Pittsburgh  was 
a  frontier  village.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny,where  is  now  rising  the  flourishing  town  to  which  so 
kind  a  reference  has  been  made,  there  stood  but  one  soli- 
tary cabin,  in  the  vast  forest  between  it  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  not  one  habitation  for  civilized  man  inter- 
vened; one  single  family  comprised  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  all  that  distance,  and  a  little  canoe  sufficed  for 
their  conveyance  to  this  shore,  either  on  business,  or  as 
more  than  once  happened,  for  protection  from  the  In- 
dians. From  the  very  places  whence  now  arises  on  yon- 
der shore  the  busy  hum  of  men,  the  music  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  loud  reverberating  sound  of  the  forge 
hammer.your  humble  narrator  in  the  morning  of  his  days 
has  listened  with  fearful  apprehension  to  the  shrill  and 
appalling  sound  of  the  Indian's  whistle,  at  night  fall  on 
his  charger.  Behold  the  contrast!  the  unexampled  change 
which  lias  taken  place.  Instead  of  the  fragile  bark,  a 
magnificent  bridge  bestrides  the  stern  and  rapid  current 
of  the  Allegheny,cormecting  a  vil'age  of  many  thousand 
souls  with  this  its  parent  city.  Above,  a  stupendous 
aqueduct  bears  on  its  Herculean  shoulders  another  river 
to  the  bosom  of  your  city. " 
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est.     On  the  12th  in  the  morning-,  at  60°  the  lowest. 
Range  29°. 

On  the  4th  in  the  evening-,  barometer  at  29.68  inch- 
es, the  highest.  On  the  12th  in  the  morning-,  at  29.50, 
the  lowest.     Range  00. 18  inches. 


The  wind  has  been  5  days  east  of  the  meridian;  23 
days  west,  1  day  north,  and  2  south  of  it. 

There  was  rain  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  18th. 
24th,  and  29th.     The  heaviest  on  the  9th,  11th,  and 

24th. 


In  our  last  number,  were  some  notices  of  occurrences  during-  the  Yellow  fever  of  1793,  and  1798.  The  following 
two  tables,  appended  to  the  "Minutes  of  the  committee"  of  1793,  will  exhibit  what  portion  of  the  population  fled, 
and  what  remained  during  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  that  year:  as  also,  the  number  of  houses,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  districts,  at  that  period. 

STATEMENT 

OF   THE    NUMBER  OF    HOUSES,  DEATHS,    &c.     IN   THE    RESPECTIVE    STREETS,    ALLEYS,   AND 
COURTS,  IN   THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  TAKEN  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 
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1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

474 

Smith's  alley, 

_° 

3 

5 

0 

18       0 

_° 

Marketst.&  northw'd|l 

178 

066 

152^ 

627,7332 

64 

South  of  Market  st.  'l 

0091 

969  1 

068- 

289  6 

133'  174| 

833 1 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  HOUSES,  DEATHS,   &c.    IN   THE  RESPECTIVE  STREETS,   ALLEYS,    8cc.    IN  THE 
NORTHERN  LIBERTIES  AND  DISTRICT  OF    SOUTHWARK. 


Northern  Liber- 
ties.* 

Houses. 

•6 

White  In- 
habitants. 

Blacks. 

District  op   South- 
ward f 

Houses. 

•a 

White  Inha- 
bitants. 

Blacks. 

shut 

op'n 

a 

fled. 

rem. 

fled. 

rem. 

shut. 

op'n 

a 

fled. 

rem. 

fled. 

rem. 

Water  street, 

8 

17 

27 

47 

84 

0 

1 

Swanson  street, 

33 

76 

R2 

234 

561 

3 

19 

Front  street, 

59 

11£ 

81 

400 

676 

10 

49 

South  Penn  street, 

3 

7 

9. 

9 

79 

0 

3 

Second  street, 

40 

113 

96 

263 

901 

3 

38 

Front  street, 

43 

121 

112 

184 

791 

2 

13 

Third  street, 

20 

79 

29 

119 

492 

0 

1 

Second  street, 

26 

80 

S3 

172 

505 

5 

17 

Fourth  street, 

8 

0 

1 

4 

61 

0 

3 

Third  street, 

10 

48 

24 

47 

211 

0 

34 

Fifth  street, 

b 

7 

1 

32 

34 

1 

1 

Fifth  street, 

0 

14 

0 

4 

103 

0 

5 

Seventh  street, 

o 

21 

5 

12 

125 

0 

0 

Cedar  st.  S.  side, 

9 

35 

22 

58 

177 

0 

19 

Eighth  street, 

2 

30 

4 

18 

165 

0 

0 

Shippen  street, 

19 

44 

27 

85 

212 

1 

49 

Vine  st.  North  side, 

21 

30 

22 

128 

174 

10 

8 

Almond  street, 

15 

26 

14 

77 

174 

6 

3 

Callowhill  street, 

35 

59 

53 

229 

391 

0 

10 

Catharine  street, 

11 

38 

28 

42 

156 

1 

32 

Margaretta  street, 

0 

7 

5 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Christian  street, 

20 

53 

38 

81 

342 

3 

3 

Noble  st.  or  B.  lane, 

7 

21 

la 

38 

122 

0 

4 

Church  alley, 

3 

4 

2 

8 

29 

0 

0 

Stillhouse  alley, 

5 

4 

n 

9 

25 

0 

0 

Love  lane,  or  P.  st. 

3 

11 

5 

0 

69 

0 

0 

Artillery  lane.orD.st. 

6 

29 

16 

37 

149 

0 

26 

Mary  street, 

4 

3 

4 

26 

26 

0 

0 

Tallman's  alley, 

0 

7 

5 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Queen  street, 

10 

21 

12 

41 

106 

0 

5 

Green  street, 

13 

35 

27 

85 

207 

0 

6 

Parham's  alley, 

0 

3 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Coates'  street, 

5 

33 

16 

24 

148 

0 

32 

Meade's  alley, 

1 

11 

28 

o 

43 

0 

10 

Brown  street, 

1 

39 

7 

5 

185 

0      15 

German  street, 

7 

38 

11 

46 

256 

0 

3 

Charlotte  street, 

C 

17 

1 

3 

78 

0 

•    0 

Plumb  street, 

9 

46 

27 

44 

275 

1 

4 

Gold  street, 

I 

4 

1 

12 

15 

0 

0 

Moll  Fuller's  alley, 

0 

8 

4 

3 

48 

0 

4 

Budd  street, 

9 

38 

24 

55 

178 

0 

0 

George  street, 

7 

16 

7 

43 

117 

0 

8 

Cable  lane, 

23 

12 

28 

103 

61 

1 

1 

Vernon  street, 

5 

13 

20 

21 

72 

0 

0 

Coates'  court, 

3 

4 

6 

11 

11 

0 

0 

Ball  alley, 

0 

fi 

1 

3 

30 

0 

3 

St.  John's  street, 

4 

45 

16 

26 

260 

0 

6 

Crab-tree  alley, 

1 

10 

3 

9 

66 

2 

0 

St*  Tammany  street, 
Howe's  alley, 

1 
0 

8 
6 

6 
6 

1 

48 
36 

0 
0 

2 
0 

Oak  street, 

0 

239 

10 

742 

2 
.r?7 

0 

63 

0 

0 

District  ot  Southw'k, 

1239 

4521 

24i  234 

Willow  street, 
Wood's  alley, 

5 

11 

1 

13 
16 
5 

5 

2b 
29 

91 

Northern  Liberties, 

302 

822 

546 

1751 

4943 

28!  205 

26 

? 

1 

N.  Liber.  &  Southw. 

541 

1564 

1073 

2990 

9464 

52,  439 

Anne  street, 

5 

5 

6 

28 

20 

1 

0 

Mark.  st.  &  Northw'd 
South  of  Market  st. 

1178 
1009 

1066 

969 

3599 

1152 
1068 
3l93 

4627 
4289 

7332 
6133 

64   474 
174!  833 

Total, 

302 

822 

546 

1751 

4943 

28 

205 

Total, 

2728 

11906 

22929 

290  1746 

*  This  account  was  taken  between  the  8th  and  16th  of  November,  1793. 
f  This  account  was  begun  the  22d  November,  and  returned  the  28th,1793. 
The  average  population  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  viz. 

Market  street  and  north  thereof,    -----  6. 09  persons  to  house. 

To  the  southward  thereof,        -  -  -  -  -  6. 07  do. 

Northern  Liberties,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  6.64  do. 

District  of  Southwark,  -  -  -  -  -  --6.67  do. 

Of  the  city  and  suburbs  collectively,         .  -  -  -  -  6.348  do. 


HISTORICAL    VIEW    OF    PUNISHMENTS. 

Extracted  from  an  Essay  on  the  Penal  Law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, published  by  order  of  the  Law  Academy  of 
Philadelphia  in   1 827,  on  whose  recommendation  it 
was  written,  "by  Job  R.  Tyson,  Student  at  Law,  and 
member  of  the  Law  Academy." 
The  merciful  character  and  Christian  piety  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  forbad  the  infliction  of  severe  or  oppressive 
punishments.     His  "Great  Law,"  promulgated  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  presents  a  delightful  picture 
contrasted  with  the  different  codes  of  Europe,  even 
now,   when  the  meridian  sun  of  science  has  dissipated 
much  of  the  mist  with  which  prejudice  and  bigotry  had 
beclouded  the  understandings  of  mankind  on  this  sub- 
ject.    The  only  crime  capital,  by  the  "Great  Law,"  is 
killing  with  malice  and  premeditation,  and  being  acces- 
sary to  such   homicide.     He  abolished   forfeitures  and 
deodands  in  all  cases  of  self  murder  and  death  by-acci- 
dent    Manslaughter,  it  is  presumable,  was  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  for  I  know  of  no  other 
construction  for  the  words,  "shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offence."  I 
The  penalties  for  adultery  were  whipping,  and  one 


year's  imprisonment,  which  latter  was  inflicted  for  rape, 
to  which  was  likewise  superadded,  the  forfeiture  of 
one-third  of  the  offender's  estate.  Incest  and  sodomy 
were  punished  with  the  same  forfeiture,  but  differed  in 
the  period  of  confinement;  for  the  former  a  year's  im- 
prisonment was  enjoined,  for  the  latter  six  months. 
Bigamy  and  a  second  conviction  of  adultery  were  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life;  the  only 
two  instances,  I  think,  in  which  confinement  for  life 
was  actually  imposed.  In  burglary,  were  required  four- 
fold restitution  of  the  property  purloined,  and  the 
burglar  to  undergo  three  months'  imprisonment  The 
punishment  of  arson  was.to  restore  double  the  value  of 
property  destroyed,  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  one 
year,  and  corporal  chastisement  at  the  discretion  of  the 
justice  in  whose  county  the  offence  was  committed. 
This  mild  system  continued  in  operation  till  William 
Pcnn's  death  in  1718,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

That  these  pnnishments  were  not  inadequate  to  their 
object,  is  demonstrative  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
frequent  re-enactment  of  the  code,  by  the  Legislature. 
The  reluctance  with  which  they  were  given  up  by  the 
people,  proves  their  beneficiai  effects.  Perhaps  the 
substitution  of  the  sanguinary  penalties  of  the  mother 
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country,  obtained  by  the  act  of  1718,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  panic  that  seized  the  Assembly  by  the  jeopardy 
of  their  ancient  privileges;*  and  the  alarm  produced 
among  the  Quakersf  by  the  statute  I  Geo.  1.  which  re- 
quires an  oath  in  criminal  suits  and  on  induction  into 
office.  These,  together  with  remonstrances  of  their 
governor,*  accelerated  the  surrender  of  their  ancient 
system,  and  gained  their  consent  for  the  admission  of 
statutes  framed  by  the  English  Parliament.  This  act, 
which  by  Mr.  Bradford  is  called  the  basis  of  the  cri- 
minal law  as  it  then  stood,  §  revived,  in  most  instances, 
the  laws  of  England.  High  treason,  and  those  respect- 
ing the  coins,  petit  treason,  murder,  robbery,  burglary, 
rape,  sodomy,  mayhem,  manslaughter,  witchcraft,  con- 
juration, arson,  and  all  other  felonies,  except  larce- 
ny, are  declared  to  be  punishable  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain,  which  inflict 
death.  This  statute,  so  opposite  in  regard  to  penalties 
to  the  former  code,  carries  with  it  very  little  to  sustain 
the  propriety  of  Dr.  Franklin's  panegyric  as  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  laws  of  the  province  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Sir  William  Keith. | 

The  next  statutes  in  order  of  time,  worth  noticing, 
were  those  of  1767  and  1772.  f  They  extended  the 
penalty  of  death  to  counterfeiting  and  uttering  counter- 
feit bills  of  credit,  and  counterfeiting  any  gold  or  silver 
coin.  The  latter  declares  that  the  burning  of  certain 
public  buildings  shall  be  deemed  arson,  while  the  for- 
mer takes  from  arson  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which,  by 
later  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  statute  of  1718, 
was  judged  to  be  within  it.** 

Mr.  Bradford,  late  attorney  general  of  this  state,  in 
his  elegant  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  penal  code,  truly 
remarks, fj-  in  reference  to  the  punishments  inflicted 
after  the  laws  of  Penn:  "the  severity  of  our  criminal 
law  is  an  exotic  plant,  and  not  the  native  growth  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  endured,  but  I  believe  has 
never  been  a  favourite.  The  religious  opinions  of  many 
of  our  citizens  were  in  opposition  to  it;  and  as  soon  as 
the  principles  of  Beccaria  were  disseminated,  they 
found  a  soil  that  was  prepared  to  receive  them." 

It  is  certain  that  not  many  years  elapsed  after  those 
convulsions  had  subsided,  consequent  upon  a  change  of 
government,  when  the  legislature,  animated  by  an  in- 
junction contained  in  "The  Plan  or  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment," of  the  first  Constitution,  §§  undertook  a  serious 
reform.  The  result  of  their  beneficial  labours  was  the 
act  of  15th  September,  1786,  by  which  sodomy,  rob- 
bery, and  burglary,  were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of 
real  and  personal  estate,  and  imprisonment  at  hard  la- 
bour not  exceeding  ten  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  instead  of  death.  It  abrogated  the  odious  op- 
pression of  corruption  of  blood,  and  forfeiture  of  estate 
to  the  commonwealth  in  case  of  attainder,  except  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  offender;  declared  that  no  forfeiture 
shall  accrue  for  death  by  casualty;  and  that  the  estate 
of  a  felo  de  se  shall  descend  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  inheritance. 

Among  the  humane  provisions  of  this  statute,  two 
particulars  must  not  be  omitted: — 1st.  That  the  pun- 
ishment for  a  variety  of  offences,  not  capital,  which,  by 
the  laws  in  force,  were  punishable  by  burning  in  the 
hand,  cutting  off  the  ears.nailing  the  ear  or  ears  to  the 
pillory,  placing  in  the  pillory,  whipping,  or  imprison- 
ment for  life,  shall  be  two  tears  imprisonment  at 
hard  labour,  and  a  riNE. — 2d.  That  the  presumption 
of  murder  for  concealment  of  the  death  of  a  bastard  child 


*  Historical  Review. 

-f-  Bradford's  Enquiry,  p.  17  8t  18. 

i  Ibid.  p.  18. 

§Ibid.  p.  18. 

||  See  Franklin's  Works,  2  vol.  p.  60. 

1  See  the  Acts,  1  Smith,  272.  382. 

**  See  1  Smith,  105. 

■ft  Bradford's  Enquiry,  p.  20. 

*f  See  sections  38  &  39  in  5  Smith,  429. 


was  strained,  and  that  probable  presumptive  proof  must 
be  given  that  the  child  was  born  alive .  The  remainder 
of  the  statute  principally  refers  to  the  treatment  of  con- 
victs, which,  with  all  the  subsequent  enactments  in  re- 
lation to  the  prison,  will  be  reserved  for  more  minute 
examination  under  our  third  general  division.  The  pe- 
riod for  the  continuance  of  this  act  was  limited  to  three 
years  from  the  first  of  November,  1786. 

The  following  year  is  highly  worthy  of  record  and 
remembrance,  by  the  formation  of  an  association  called 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the, Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,"*  to  whose  indefatigable  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropic  zeal  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  the  melioration  of  the  penal  code,  and  for  those  be- 
neficial changes  which  the  penitentiary  system  has  suc- 
cessively undergone  since  the  period  under  review,  f 

The  succeeding  statute  of  27th  of  March,  1789,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  penalties  for  crimes,  altered,  in  very 
few  respects,  the  punishments  prescribed  by  its  fore- 
runner. It  provides  that  any  felon,  escaping  from  pri- 
son, being  pardoned,  or  having  served  out  the  period  of 
his  sentence,  shall,  upon  a  second  conviction  for  the 
same  or  any  offence  which  was  not  capital  before  the 
act  of  1786,  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  1790,  the  legislature  revised  the  penal  system  with 
a  view  to  its  correction,  which  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  near  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  proba- 
tion of  the  preceding  acts;  and  was,  doubtless,  quick- 
ened and  accelerated  by  the  representations  of  the  so- 
ciety before  referred  to.*  The  statute  commences  by 
reciting  that  remarkable  injunction  of  the  constitution 
of  1776,  §  which  requires  a  mitigation  of  penalties. 
The  great  features  of  the  former  statutes  are  preserved 
in  this.  The  few  instances  of  variation  shall  be  noticed 
under  the  proper  heads,  and  these  principally  relate  to 
the  internal  regulation  of  the  prison.  It  was  limited  to 
five  years  from  its  enactment. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  praise-worthy  and  humane 
reformation  which  it  had  undertaken,  the  legislature 
made  another  declaration  of  its  will,  in  regard  to  crimes, 
in  the  succeeding  year.  The  act  abolished  that  part  of 
the  statute  of  1718,  which  extends  the  statute  Jac.  I.  C. 
12,  respecting  conjuration.  It  prescribes  the  proceed- 
ings in  case  of  contumacy  by  standing  mute  after  the 
legal  number  of  challenges  are  made,  provides  that  the 
trial  shall  proceed  as  if  the  arraigned  had  pleaded  the 
general  issue,  thereby  disclaiming  every  tittle  of  that 
barbarous  law  of  England,  which  inflicted  a  lingering 
and  most  excruciating  death  by  what  was  called  peine 
forte  et  dure.  ||  The  punishmeut  of  twenty-one  lashes, 
imprisonment  and  branding,  inflicted  by  a  special  act  of 
1705  for  adultery,  was  commuted  for  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  pounds,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a 
year.  Accessaries  in  all  capital  felonies,  and  robbery 
and  burglary,  may  be  prosecuted,  though  the  princi- 
pal has  eluded  justice. 

Hitherto  we  perceive  in  each  successive  statute  a 
slow  and  gradual  melioration  in  the  system  of  criminal 
law.  One  change  is  only  the  precursor  of  another  more 
lenient,  each  step  serving  to  expand  the  view  and  open 
a  vista  for  further  improvement.  Though  encircled  by 
the  halo  of  a  pure  philanthropy,  and  guided  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  that  Christian  principle  which  distinguish- 
ed the  great  innovator  of  European  severity,  the  illus- 


*  A  similar  society  was  instituted  in  1776,  named 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Assisting  Distressed  Pris- 
oners," which  survived  only  nineteen  months,  being 
stopped  in  its  operations  by  the  arrival  of  the  British 
army.     Vaux's  Notices,  &c.  p.  9. 

•j-  Vaux's  Notices,  &c.  p .  10. 

i  See  their  petition  to  the  legislature,  in  1789,  Vaux's 
Notices,  &c.  p.  23,  and  idem  31. 

§  It  was  not  until  the  2d  of  September  in  this  year 
that  our  present  constitution  was  ratified.  See  Purdon's 
Digest,  p.  29. 

H  4  Bl.  Com.  326. 
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trious  Penn,  yet  our  legislature  proceeded  in  this  tran- 
scendant  work  with  great  caution  and  circumspection. 
Humanity  may  have  prompted  .them,  without  delay,  to 
divest  the  penal  code  of  the  bloody  garments  with 
which  she  was  disgraced,  but  they  paused  for  the  polar 
star  experience  to  shed  her  illumining  rays  upon  their 
efforts.  Nearly  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  statute,  which,  since  the  revolution,  first  as- 
suaged the  rigour  of  parliament  enactment;  since  when 
many  additions  had  been  made,  extending  the  prohibi- 
tions of  capital  and  other  ignominious  inflictions.  The 
experiment  realised  the  anticipations  and  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  virtue  and  mercy.  The  effects  were  obvious  in 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  convicts;  for  in  the  case 
of  burglary,  according  to  the  table  appended  to  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's "Enquiry"  in  the  seven  years  succeeding  the 
statute  of  1786,  there  were  nine  convictions  less  than  in 
the  seven  years  preceding.  And  for  the  same  crime, 
during  the  above  period,  subsequent  to  its  passage,  one 
only  was  executed  for  a  second  offence,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1789;  and  during  the  same  period, 
anterior  to  it,  tweniy-Jive  were  hanged  upon  the 
gallows !  Of  sodomy,  two  instances  are  noted  before, 
and  one  since  the  statute;  it  must  be  owned,  however., 
that  robberies  had  increased,  but  a  greater  number 
took  place  during  1789 — 90  than  in  the  remaining  five 
years. 

These  facts  excited  the  attention  of  the  constituted 
authorities.  Mr.  Bradford,  at  the  instance  of  the  go- 
vernor,* in  1793,  wrote  his  "Enquiry,"  in  which  he 
descants  with  much  energy,  eloquence,  and  reason,  on 
the  impolicy  of  punishing  with  death.  To  the  result  of 
these  experiments,  ably  displayed  as  they  were  by  Mr. 
Bradford,  and  perhaps  to  the  irresistable  cogency  of  his 
arguments  against  the  sanguinary  punishments  then  an- 
nexed to  a  multiplicity  of  crimes,  are  we  to  attribute  the 
act  of  1794. 

Of  this  statute  suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  general  encomium, 
that  the  spirit  of  Penn  dictated  its  provisions.  By  a  sin- 
gle stroke  the  punishment  of  death  was  taken  away 
from  eight  offences;  that  is  to  say,  high  treason,  arson, 
rape,  murder  in  the  second  degree,  counterfeiting,  or 
uttering  and  forging1,  or  uttering  coin  or  bank  notes, 
mayhem,  manslaughter,  and  a  second  offence  capital, 
previous  to  1786,  leaving  only  the  crime  of  "wilful, 
deliberate,  and  premeditated  killing,"  to  be  punished 
with  the  deprivation  of  life.  These  several  felonies 
have  long  confinement  annexed  to  them,  part  of  the 
time  to  be  passed  in  solitude;  and  in  mayhem,  counter- 
feiting and  forging,  exemplary  fines  are  superadded. 
It  abolishes  the  technical  distinction  between  petit  trea- 
son and  other  kinds  of  murder.  The  act  of  1718  is  re- 
pealed as  regards  clergyable  transgressions,  and  these 
are  declared  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years.  An  offender,  whose  crime  was  capital 
in  itself  before  the  act  of  1786,  and  rendered  for  its  se- 
cond commission  capitally  punishable  by  that  of  1789, 
shall  suffer  incarceration  for  life.  It  recognises  that 
equitable  rule  of  evidence  instituted  by  the  statute  of 
1786,  in  reference  to  the  concealment  of  the  death  of 
a  bastard.  The  last  section  expressly  repeals  all  former 
enactments,  repugnant  to,  or  supplied  by  the  statute. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  important  act  of  1790 
fi 


the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Pennsylvania.  By  the 
statute  of  1786  three  offences,  to  wit.sodomy,  robbery, 
and  burglary,  were  selected  from  that  numerous  cata- 
logue of  crimes,  doomed  by  the  bloody  laws  of  the  mo- 
ther country  to  capital  punishment,  for  a  less  severe  in- 
fliction. The  statute  of  1789  inflicted  death  for  the  re- 
petition of  felonies,  that  were  capital  before  its  prede- 
cessor. That  of  1790  incorporates  and  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  those  two  acts,  but  was  limited  to  five  years. 
The  general  commutation  of  imprisonment,  of  impri- 
sonment and  fine,  for  death,  in  murder  of  the  second 
degree,  high  treason,  arson,  rape,  counterfeiting  and 
uttering,  or  forging  and  uttering  counterfeit  gold  and 
silver  coin  or  bank  notes,  mayhem,  manslaughter,  com- 
mitting a  second  offence,  capital  before  the  15th  Sep- 
tember. 1786,  was  established  by  the  act  of  1794.  The 
statute  of  1790,  with  some  few  alterations  respecting 
prison  discipline,  was  continued  for  three  years  in  1795, 
both  of  which  were  perpetuated  in  1799,  except  where 
the  latter  repealed  the  former. 

Now  the  statute  of  1794,  regarding  only  the  offences 
left  capital  by  that  of  1790,  declared  that  the  penalty 
of  death  was  removed  from  these,  except  malicious  and 
deliberate  homicide.  Wherefore  sodomy,  robbery,  and 
burglary,  were  punished  agreeably  to  the  statute  of 
1790,  which  hud  a  limitation;  and  if  that  had  not  been 
first  extended  and  afterwards  made  perpetual,  these 
crimes,  on  its  expiration,  had  been  capitally  punished 
by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  1718.  But  this  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1799,  by  which  all  crimes 
known  to  the  law,  except  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
are  rendered  punishable  with  imprisonment  at  hard  la- 
bour.    These  statutes  are  law  at  this  day. 

A  variety  of  successive  penal  statutes  were  enacted, 
regulating  minor  offences,  but  being  of  a  restricted  na- 
ture, some  will  be  particularly  noticed  as  occasion  re- 
quires, when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  offence  sepa- 
rately; and  others,  not  affecting  the  great  features  of 
the  criminal  code,  will  bo  passed  over  in  silence,  as  not 
coming  within  the  design  of  the  present  essay. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  DELAWARE. 

During  the  late  session  of  the  legislatures  correspon- 
dence was  presented  between  the  Executive  of  this 
state,  and  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  relation  to 
the  wing  dams  in  the  Delaware.  In  1814,  the  subject 
of  obstructing  the  navigation  of  that  river,  underwent  a 
considerable  discussion,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  both  states,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  per- 
fect understanding  on  both  sides.  As  the  subject  may 
be  revived  at  the  next  session,  we  have  concluded  to 
collect  the  documents  which  were  presented  on  the 
former  occasions,  that  the  legislature  may  have  at  one 
view,  all  the  information  which  was  then  elicited. 
PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE. 

IN    SF.IfATE,    FF.BRCAIIT    17,    1815. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Erwin,  and  Mr.  Frailey, 
and  read  as  follows,  to  wit. 


■  Whereas,  by  an  agreement  made  the  twenty-sixth 
was  to  remain  in  operation  five  years,  which  period  j  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
having  nearly  expired,  that  of  the  5th  of  April,  1795,    between  commissioners   previously   appointed'  bv  the 


was  passed  to  continue  it  three  years  longer.  This  u 
entirely  a  concurrent  statute  with  the  one  it  continued, 
except  that  it  softened  the  severity  of  whipping  prison- 
ers, &c,  all  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
their  proper  place.  Finally,  being  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  reform,  so  far  as  it  was  advanced,  the  le- 
gislature, in  1799,  made  so  much  of  the  statute  of  1790 
as  was  continued  by  that  of  1795,  and  the  continuing 
act,  perpetual. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  grand  epoch  in  the  history  of 

•  See  preface  to  that  work. 


legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  jurisdiction  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware, and  islands  within  the  same,  it  is  inter  alia  pro- 
vided and  declared,  that  the  river  Delaware,  from  the 
station  point  or  north-west  corner  of  New  Jersey  north- 
erly, to  the  place  upon  the  said  river,  where  the  circu- 
lar boundary  of  the  state  of  Delaware  toucheth  upon 
the  same,  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  thereof,  is, 
and  shall  continue  to  be,  and  remain  a  common  high- 
way, equally  free  and  open  for  the  use,  benefit,  and  ad- 
vantage  of  the   said    contracting  parties,  which   said 
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agreement,  and  every  article,  clause,  matter  and  thing, 
therein  contained,  the  said  states  of NewJersey  and  this 
state,  by  acts  of  their  respective  legislatures,  did  fully, 
and  amply  ratify,  and  confirm,  and  declare  the  same 
shall  be,  and  forever  hereafter  remain  in  force  agreea- 
bly to  the  true  tenor  and  extent  thereof:  And  whereas, 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  by  their  act, 
entitled  'an  act  to  enable  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Samuel 
Wright,  jun.  and  Peter  T.  Smith,  his  or  their  heirs  or 
assigns,  to  erect  a  wing  dam  in  the  river  Delaware,  to 
connect  Yard's  island  with  the  main  land  at  Bloomsbu- 
ry,'  passed  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen, 
have  enacted,  that  it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  for  Da- 
niel W.  Coxe,  Samuel  Wright,  jun.  and  Peter  T.  Smith, 
or  the  survivors  6r  survivor  of  them,  his  or  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  to  erect  a  wing  dam  in  the  river  Delaware, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Assanpink  creek,  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  main  land  of  Bloomsbury  with  Yard's  island,  at 
or  near  the  street  in  the  plan  of  Bloomsbury,  called 
Market  street,  and  to  extend  the  same  upon  and  along 
the  said  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  waters 
of  the  .Delaware  river,  for  the  benefit  of  such  mill,  or 
mills,  or  other  water  power  as  shall  be  hereafter  erected 
by  the  said  Daniel  W.  Coxe.Samuel  Wrightjun.and  Pe- 
ter T.  Smith,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  his  or 
their  heir  or  assigns.and  forever  hereafter  to  use  them  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  the  same  to  repair,  maintain, 
and  uphold,  thereby  legally  authorizing  and  permitting 
the  obstructon  of  the  navigation  in  the  bed  of  the  said 
river  Delaware,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  said  recited  clause  of  the  said  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  statss  aforesaid,  and  in  direct  violation 
thereof:  Therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  As- 
sembly met:  That  viewing  the  many  evil  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  an  infraction  of  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ment by  the  passage  of  the  said  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  not  only  as  it  has  a  tendency, 
by  allowing  the  building  or  erecting  the  wing  dam  with- 
in the  bed  of  the  river  Delaware  as  aforesaid,  and  there- 
by injuring  the  navigation  thereof,  but  as  it  has  a  most 
mischievous  tendency  in  destroying  the  confidence  of 
one  state  in  the  declarations  solemnly  pledged  of  any 
other  state,  and  that  all  that  public  confidence  so  neces- 
sary to  be  preserved  for  the  good  understanding  and 
transacting  the  mutual  concerns  between  the  different 
states,  they  do  therefore,  most  solemnly  protest  against 
the  passage  and  operation  of  said  act  and  every  part 
thereof:  and 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Governor  of  this  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  an  authenticated  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  executive  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
in  order  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  the  legislature 
thereof. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Habbisbubg,  February  21,  1815. 
Sib — I  transmit  to  your  excellency  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution, this  day  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  this  state; 
its  importance  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  its  nature, 
will.  I  trust,  procure  it  due  consideration.  Permit  me 
to  add,  my  desire  to  that  of  the  body  from  which  it 
emanated,  that  it  be  with  the  least  possible  delay  laid 
before  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Your  excellency's  obedient  serv't. 

SIMON  SNYDER. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 

Tbenton,  February  27,  1815. 
Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  excellency's  letter  of  the  21st  inst.  with  the  resolve 


of  the  legislature  of  your  state  of  the  same  date  there- 
with transmitted;  as  the  subject  matter  of  your  commu- 
nication, from  its  delicate  nature,  calls  for  immediate 
attention,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  legislature  of  this 
state  adjourned  before  it  was  received,  and  also  that 
it  is  not  expected  to  be  in  session  before  October 
next. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  law  complained 
of,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  never  intended  to  violate  their  agreement  made 
with  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  while  the 
bill  was  under  discussion,  witnesses  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  assembly,  in  the  presence  of 
both  houses,  as  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Delaware;  this  examination  termi- 
nated in  a  conviction  that  the  wing  dam  in  question 
would  not  injure  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Entertaining  an  apprehension  that  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  not  been  fully  and  correctly  inform- 
ed of  all  the  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  object  and 
effect  of  this  law,  and  desirous  of  continuing  the  har- 
mony of  two  states,  connected  together,  as  well  by  the 
ties  of  interest,  as  the  obligations  of  honour,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  excellency  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  a  commissioner  to  view  the  situa- 
tion of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country,  on  which 
the  law  complained  of  is  intended  to  operate;  although 
a  similar  appointment  cannot  be  made  on  the  part  of 
New  Jersey,  the  legislature  not  being  in  session,  yet 
on  notice,  I  will  myself  readily  meet  your  commis- 
sioner, and  afford  him  all  the  information  in  my  power. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
Your  excellency's  obedient  serv't. 
WILLIAM  S.  PENNINGTON. 

His  Excellency  Simon  Snydeb,  Esq.. 

EXTRACT  FROM  GOVERNOR'S   MESSAGE. 

I  transmit,  also,  copies  of  a  correspondence  between 
William  Mitchell  and  John  Ross,  Esqs.  commissioners 
appointed  under  a  resolution  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, and  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  a 
supposed  infringement  by  that  state  of  a  compact  here- 
tofore entered  into,  between  said  government  and  Penn- 
sylvania, for  securing  to  the  citizens  of  both  states  the 
benefit  of  an  unobstructed  and  free  navigation  of  the 
river  Delaware.  This  correspondence  is  accompanied 
as  well  by  a  draught  of  that  part  of  the  river,  where  ob- 
struction is  contemplated  to  be  created,  as  by  the  result 
generally,  from  the  execution  of  what  is  commanded 
by  the  said  resolution,  in  a  report  made  and  signed  by 
said  commissioners,  dated  January  16,  1816. 

SIMON   SNYDER. 

Harrisburg,  February  13,  1816. 

To  his  excellency,  Simon  Sntdeb,  Esq.    Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sib, — The  undersigned,  commissioners  appointed  by 
your  excellency,  the  15th  day  of  March,  1815,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  the  15th  day  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  to  view- 
in  conjunction  with  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  that 
part  of  the  river  Delaware  in  which  a  wing-dam  is  au- 
thorized to  be  erected  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  passed  the  4th  day  of  February  1815,  and 
to  cause  an  accurate  survey  of  that  part  of  the  river  to 
be  made,  and  to  return  the  same  to  your  excellency,  to- 
gether with  their  opinion  whether  the  contemplated 
dam  will  be  such  an  obstruction  to  the  navigation  and 
free  use  of  the  river  Delaware  as  in  any  degree  to  vio- 
late or  infringe  the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  26th 
day  of  April  1783,  between  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  have  the  honour  to  report: 
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That  they  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  of 
New  Jersev,  viewed  that  part  of  the  river  Delaware  in  j 
which  a  wing-dam  is  authorized  to  be  erected  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  passed  the  4th  day  of 
February.  1815.  and  have  caused  an  accurate  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  same,  which  is  herewith  returned,  iden- 
tified by  the  signatures  of  your  commissioners.  That 
on  the  29th  of  August,  when  the  river  was  very  low, 
and  when  the  survey  was  m  ide,  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  on  the  cast  side  of  Yard's  Island,  or  the  gravel 
bar,  was  only  twelve  perches;  but  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  rise  in  the  river  was  only  about  three 
feet,  the  breadth  of  the  stream  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  or  gravel  b  ir,  was  forty-four  perches,  and  the 
island  or  bar  itself  was  completely  overflowed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimation  your  commissioners  could 
form,  a  rise  of  about  two  feet  would  overflow  the  island, 
and  the  whole  forty-four  perches  lying  between  that  and 
the  bank  of  New  Jersey  as  designated  in  the  draft. 

On  the  2d  of  October  the  undersigned  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  on  the  subject,  in 
•which  (although  not  expressly  authorized)  they  sug- 
gested such  opinions,  and  made  such  inquiries,  as  they 
deemed  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  respec- 
tive pretensions  or  claims  of  the  two  states  individually 
to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware; 
a  copy  of  which  letter  and  his  excellency's  answer,  are 
herewith  transmitted.  They  will  disclose  to  your  ex- 
cellency the  different  views  of  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  your  commissioners,  of  the  true  construction 
of  the  compact  made  between  the  two  states.  When 
his  excellency's  letter  was  received,  he  had  ceased  to 
be  governor,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  left  to  your 
commissioners  of  returning  an  answer;  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  now  to  observe,  that  in  tide  waters,  wharves  le- 
gally constructed  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  extend  beyond 
low  water  mark,  the  boundary  to  which,  it  is  believed, 
the  soil  was  sold  to  individuals,  and  that  wharves  erect- 
ed in  tide  water  always  improve  navigation-,  but  in  the 
stream,  every  encroachment  from  the  shore  into  the 
river  obstructs  and  impedes  the  ascension  of  it. 

To  secure  the  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of! 
the  river  Delaware,  the  compact  made  between  the  two  j 
states  must  be  so  construed,  and  such  is  the  true  con- 
struction thereof,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commissioners, 
that  each  state,  is  thereby  restrained  from  doing  any  act 
on,  or  exercising  any  power  over  the  river  Delaware, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other,  unless  done  in 
conformity  to  the  reservations  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment. This  construction,  it  is  believed,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  both  states,  in  their  concurrent  acts  of  assem- 
bly authorizing  the  building  of  bridges,  regulating  fish- 
eries, prohibiting  fish-baskets,  and  providing  against  thq 
obstruction  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  river.  From 
this  view  of  the  subject,  your  commissioners  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  contemplated  dam,  will  be  such  an  ob- 
struction to  the  navigation  and  free  use  of  the  river  De- 
laware, as  to  essentially  violate  and  infringe  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1783,  be- 
tween the  commissioners  of  the  two  states  respectively. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  condition  upon 
which  they  authorize  the  erection  of  the  contemplated 
dam,  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  acknowledge  the  erec- 
tion thereof  will  be  an  encroachment  on,  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  agreement  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river — that  condition  is  as  follows: 

"Upon  condition  that  the  said  Daniel  VV.  Co.xe,  Sam- 
uel Wright,  jun.  and  Peter  S.  Smith,  or  the  survivors 
or  survivor  of  them,  his  or  their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall 
form,  build,  and  complete  a  lock  on  the  said  dam  where 
it  crosses  that  part  of  the  river  Delaware  which  runs  on 
the  east  side  of  Yard's  Island  aforesaid,  of  such  size,  di- 
mensions, and  constructions,  that  Durham  boats  of  the 
largest  burden,  and  other  craft  that  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  navigate  that  part  of  the  said  river  Delaware, 
may  pass  up  and  through  the  same  with  ease  and  safety; 
the  said  lock  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  feet  wide. " 
Vol.  X.  16 


If  that  part  of  the  river  contemplated  to  be  dammed 
has  been  accustomed  to  be  navigated,  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  have  no  right,  without  the  consent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  say  it  shall  in  future  not  be  navigated,  or  if 
navigated,  it  shall  be  in  a  different  manner  or  upon  dif- 
ferent terms  from  what  it  has  been  accustomed  to  be, 
or  subject  to  such  regulations  or  locks  as  they  in  their 
wisdom  may  think  proper  to  establis  i;  and  yet  this  is 
precisely  what  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  have  un- 
dertaken to  do. 

The  circumstance  of  a  lock  being  necessary  in  the 
contemplated  dam,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  interfer- 
ing with  the  free  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  river. 
Pennsylvania  should  not  suffer  her  citizens  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  the  free  navigation  thereof,  or  to  be  subject  to 
regulations,  or  restrictions,  without  being  consulted  as 
to  their  propriety  or  expediency.  The  dimensions  of 
the  lock,  its  adaptation  to  the  uses  intended,  and  the 
penalties  under  which  it  should  be  attended  and  kept  in 
order,  are  subjects  of  to>  much  importance  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  exclusive  legislation  of  New  Jersey,  even 
in  a  case  where  a  dam  and  lock  properly  constructed 
and  regulated,  might  not  be  objectionable. 

Your  commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  agreement  contended  for  by  the  governor, 
and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  operation  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey,  by  the  act  in  question,  will,  if  sub- 
mitted to,  be  destructive  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  Delaware,  subversive  of  the  agreement  itself,  and 
one  of  the  most  invaluable  rights  of  Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL, 
JOHN  ROSS. 

January  16,  1816. 

From  the  Illinois  Magazine, 
BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH  OF   MAJOR  THOMAS 
BIDDLE, 

LATE  OF  THE  UN-ITED  STATES'  ARMY. 

One  of  the  proudest  offices  of  literature,  is  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  patriotic  deeds.  T\\e  gallant  sold'er, 
who  risks  life  and  limb  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
cannot  be  compensated  by  any  mercenary  consideration. 
A  generous  thir-t  for  fame,  is  the  high  and  pure  motive, 
which  induces  him  to  encounter  sacrifices  so  great,  pri- 
vations so  severe,  and  dangers  so  terrible,  as  those  which 
surround  the  path  of  military  achievement;  and  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  historian  alone,  that  he  can  receive 
that  reward,  for  which  he  fought,  and  toiled,  and  suffer- 
ed. The  marble  erected  by  mourning  relatives,  or  the 
column  raised  by  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  are  alike  frail; 
time  will  silently  obliterate  the  inscription,  and  at  last 
sweep  away  the  monument  itself.  But  so  long  as  the 
memory  of  a  nation  shall  endure,  the  pages  of  her  histo- 
ry will  be  preserved;  succeeding  generations  will  de- 
light to  renew  the  monument,  and  deepen  the  inscrip- 
tion; and  the  names  of  heroes,  patriots,  and  sages,  be- 
come as  permanent  as  the  glory  of  the  country,  which 
they  have  served  and  honoured. 

It  has  become  our  duty  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
render  the  tribute  of  justice,  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
has  served  his  country  faithfully.  Had  we  never  known 
him,  patriotism  alone  would  have  called  us  to  the  task; 
and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  perform  the  office  with 
less  impartiality,  when  invited  to  it  by  a  long  and  unin- 
terrupted friendship,  with  the  individual  of  whom  we 
are  about  to  speak,  and  an  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  his  private  life  and  public  services.  AVe  were  acquaint- 
ed with  Major  Biddle  from  boyhood  up  to  the  last  scene 
of  his  life;  we  know  him  to  have  been  brave,  generous, 
and  high-minded — prompt,  decisive,  and  even  daring  in 
the  performance  of  every  public  duty,  punctual  and 
strictly  honest  in  his  private  dealings,  sincere  in  his 
friendships,  and  modest  in  his  deportment.  However 
therefore  we  may  condemn  the  manner  of  his  death  — 
however  we  may  deplore,  in  common  with  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  the  influence  of  a  mast  unhappy  practice^ 
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which  has  so  often  deprived  society  of  its  brightest  or-  |  at  first  concealed  them,  began  to  disperse  about  nine 
naments,  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  lamented  |  o'clock,  as  they  approached  the  shore,  and  unveiled 
Biddle.  as  a  distinguished  citizen,  and  a  meritorious  sol-    "  '  < 

dier  of  our  country. 

Thomas  Biddle  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  about  the 
year  1790,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  Biddle,  Esq.,  a 


highly  respectable  citizen  of  that  place;  an  active  friend 
of  his  country  in  the  days  of  the  revolution,  and  the  in- 
cumbent of  several  important  offices,  under  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Capt.  Nicholas  Biddle,  (the  brother  of 
Charles,)  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  performed  a  series  of  gallant  services, 
at  a  period  when  our  navy  was  so  insignificant  in  point 
of  force,  and  opposed  to  such  overwhelming  superiori- 
ty, as  to  render  it  an  act  of  daring,  even  to  hoist  our 
flag  upon  the  ocean,  and  a  triumph  of  skill  to  show  it 
with  impunity.  Alluding  to  these  facts,  and  to  the  ser- 
vices of  Major  Thomas  Biddle,  and  of  several  of  his  bro- 
thers, they  were  spoken  of  recently,  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  as  "a  family  in  which  cou- 
rage, patriotism,  and  talents,  appear  to  be  an  inher 


them  to  the  enemy.  The  ascending  vapours,  gilded  by 
the  bright  sun  beams,  floating  above, — the  lofty  fleet  and 
bannered  boats  moving  below,  formed  a  scene  at  once 
imposing  and  beautiful.  The  enemy  lay  concealed  in 
the  woods,  sheltered  behind  the  natural  breast  works  of 
the  bank,  until  Scott  came  within  reach  of  his  shot,  and 
then  rising,  poured  into  our  advance  corps,  a  severe 
fire.  Undismayed  by  this  reception,  our  troops,  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  landed,  and  rushed  up  the  bank.  The 
unbroken  line,  and  far  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
forced  them  to  recoil.  Two  or  three  times,  his  gallant 
little  band  ascended,  with  undiminished,  but  ineffectual 
valor,  within  the  eight  or  ten  minutes  which  intervened 
between  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  arrival 
of  the  first  brigade.  Reinforced  by  the  latter,  our  ad- 
vance rushed  again  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  enemy, 
who  again  tormed  at  the  village,  under  the  protection 
of  a  destructive  fire  from  the  fort;  but  they  were  again 
beaten,  and  retreated,   after  evacuating  the   fort.     As 


tance."     If  under  any  circumstances  it  is  excusable,  in  |  the  flag  of  the  fort  was  still  flying,  captain  Hindman.  of 
a  republican  government,  to  indulge  the  pride  of  family. 


it  is  when  estimable  and  noble  virtues  are  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  faithfully  devoted 
to  the  public  good. 

The  object  of  this  notice  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  well  grounded  in 
the  rudiments  of  those  sciences,  which  were  usually 
taught  at  that  time.  Whether  he  was  graduated,  we  do 
not  recollect,  nor  is  it  important.  His  aspirations  were 
not  for  scholastic  honours;  nor  was  his  disposition,  in 
youth,  of  that  kind  which  tamely  submits  to  the  labo- 
rious drudgery,  and  arduous  restraints  of  college  disci- 
pline. His  ambition  was  for  active  life,  and  perilous  ad- 
venture. He  longed  for  that  kind  of  distinction  which 
is  to  be  earned  by  courage,  and  jeopardy  of  life.  His 
own  wishes  were  directed  to  a  sea-faring  life,  ani  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  he  made  one  voyage  in  the  merchant 
service,  in  which  he  endured  much  hardship;  and  was 
probably  induced  to  yield  his  own  predilections,  in  de- 
ference to  the  intentions  of  his  father,  who  had  destined 
him  to  the  mercantile  business. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  broke  outin  1812, 
offered  him  the  opportunity  he  had  so  anxiously  desired, 
and  opened  for  him  that  career,  which  best  suited  his 
genius;  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  of  that  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  2d  regiment  of  artillery,  com 


the  artillery,  was  detached,  with  his  company  to  take 
possession  of  it.     A  few  officers  preceded  him.    As  they 


approached,  a  magazine  exploded  The  remembrance 
of  York  made  them  pause;  hut  entering  immediately  af- 
ter, they  cut  down  the  flag  staff,  and  the  flag  sunk 
among  the  ruins.  At  this  moment  a  blazing  portfire  was 
seen  protruded  from  a  magazine  of  powder,  which  in 
another  instant,  would  have  exploded,  and  destroyed 
many  lives.  Captain  Hindman  deliberately  withdrew 
the  burning  matcli  and  thus  prevented  the  catastrophe. 
On  an  occasion  where  all  who  were  engaged  were  thus 
signally  distinguished,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  captain  Bid- 
dle tha'.  he  did  his^uty,  and  earned  the  approbation  of 
his  commander. 

In  the  action  of  Stony  Creek,  which  followed  shortly- 
after,  captain  Biddle  again  fought  under  the  command 
of  the  gallant  Scott,  and  was  among  those  whose  good 
conduct  was  noticed  by  the  commanding  general.  Thus 
in  his  first  campaign;  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  conspi- 
cuously engaged,  and  to  deserve  on  each  occasion  the 
notice  of  his  country. 

At  the  close  of  this  campaign,  the  several  artillery 
companies  under  the  command  of  colonel  Scott,  being 
much  reduced  in  number,  were  consolidated,  and  the 
supernumerary  officers  ordered  to  the  interior.  Captain 
Biddle  wassentto  Philadelphia,  where  he  assumed  the 


manded  by  colonel,  (afterwards  general,)  Izard,  of  command  of  fort  Mifflin,  then  garrisoned  by  a  company 
which  Winfield  Scott,  who  became  subsequently  so  emi-  ,  of  infantry,  and  a  detachment  of  about  200  recruits  be- 
nently  distinguished,  was  lieutenent  colonel.  Izard  was  I  longing  to  the  artillery.  During  this  winter  the  three 
soon  promoted,  and  Scott  became  colonel.  Captain  I  regiments  of  artillery  were  consolidated  into  one  body, 
Biddle  was  placed  immediately  on  the  recruiting  ser-  called  the  "corps  of  artillery,"  and  colonel  Scott  became 
vice,  and  after  completing  his  company,  proceeded  to  |  a  brigadier  general.  The  gallant  Hindman  whom  we 
the  frontier.  The  first  scene  of  active  hostilities  in  which  j  have  mentioned,  was  promoted  to  a  majority,  in  the 
he  was  engaged,  was  at  the  reduction  of  Fort  George,  corps. 
The  preparations  for  this  purpose  were  completed,  and        In  the  spring  of  1814,  captain  Biddle,  at  his  own  soli- 


the  troops  collectea  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  fort  Nia 
gara,  about  the  middle  of  May,  1813.  These  two  forts 
being  nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  separated  only 
by  the  Niagara  river,  the  final  attack  was  preceded,  by 
a  destructive  firing  of  artillery,  between  the  batteries 
on  either  side,  in  which  the  Americans  had  the  decided 
advantage.     In  the  course  of.one  night  our  artillery, 


citation,  was  ordered  to  select  from  the  recruits  at  fort 
Mifflin,  one  subaltern  and  ninety  men,  and  to  proceed 
to  Sacketts  Harbour.  He  was  labouring  at  this  time  un- 
der an  ague,  contracted  on  the  frontier  during  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  and  which  had  afflicted  him  throughout 
the  winter.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  obey  his  orders. 
Selecting  his  company  from  a  large  body  of  new  re- 


der  the  direction  of  the  veteran  colonel  Porter,  assisted    cruits,  enlisted  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Pi-nn 
by  Major  Totten,  of  the  engineers,  and  captain  Archer,  I  sylvania,  he  was  enabled  to  pick  a  body  of  young,  heal 
of  the  artillery,  poured  red  hot  shot  into  the  enemy's  ' 
combustible  works,  with  such  skill,  that  before  morning 
they  were  a  levelled  mass  of  smoking  ruins.     The  as- 
sault was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May.    We 
cannot  in  this  place  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  bril- 
liant affair.     Captain  Biddle,  whose  company  acted  as 
infantry,  was  in  the  advance,  led  by  Scott.      The  main 
body  of  the  army  was  divided  into  three  brigades,  the 
first  led  by  Boyd,  the  second  by  Winder,  and  the  third 
by  Chandler.     The  troops  were  landed  from  our  fleet, 
upon  the  lake  shore  above  the  fort.  A  heavy  fog,  which 


thy,  hardy  men,  such  as  an  enterprizing  officer 
might  be  proud  to  command.  He  proceeded  from  fort 
Mifflin  to  Trenton  by  water  conveyance,  marched  thence 
to  Brunswick,  and  embarked  in  shallops  for  Albany. 
While  in  the  boats,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  sick- 
ness, and  at  Albany  the  company  left  him,  too  weak  to 
march.  He  followed  in  the  stage  and  overtook  the  com- 
pany at  Utica,  where  he  met  major  Hindman,  who  de- 
lighted to  encounter  his  gallant  friend  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  company,changed  his  destination  to(Buffalo.  Captain 
Biddle  was  again  left  sick  at  Utica,  but  again  followed, 
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and  joined  his  company  "within  a  few  miles  of  Buffalo, 
and  marched  to  the  head  quarters  at  that  place.  Such 
were  his  persevering'  efforts,  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
ot  the  pursuit  of  time. 

Buffalo  was  then  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  village  had 
been  burned  by  the  Britith  the  preceding-  winter?  and 
but  one  house  was  standing,  on  the  spot  which  is  now 
occupied  by  one  of  the  most  flourishing-  towns  in  New 
York.  If  any  thing  had  been  wanting-  to  stimulate  the 
ardour  of  our  troops,  it  might  have  been  found  here,  in 
the  heaps  of  ashes,  the  solitary  chimnies,  the  black  and 
wide  spread  desolation,  and  the  houseless  families,  who 
sometimes  wandered  back  to  their  desecrated,  hearths. 
The  army  now  assembled,  was  composed  of  choice  ma- 
terials. The  generals,  Brown,  Scott,  and  Uipley,  of  the 
army,  and  Porter  of  the  volunteers,  were  all  in  the  vigor 
of  life,  had  distinguished  themselves  in  inferior  grades, 
and  been  recently  promoted  to  their  present  stations. 
'I  he  regiments  and  battalions  were  well  commanded. 
Colonels  Miller  and  Brady  were  excellent  officers.  The 
majors  were  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  dis- 
tinguished as  captains,  and  were  still  full  of  the  fire  and 
vigor  of  youth;  such  were  Jessup,  Leavenworth,  McNeil, 
and  Hindman.  The  battalion  of  artillery  commanded 
by  major  Hindman,  consisted  of  four  companies,  com- 
manded by  captains  Towson,  Biddle,  Richie,  and  Wil- 
liams, each  company  having  three  pieces  of  brass  field 
ordnance,  and  equipped  for  service  as  light  artillery. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  disciplining  of  this  army, 
would  be  thought  insufficient  by  military  men;  but  it 
was  well  spent;  and  the  event  showed  that  where  the 
officers  are  skilful  and  efficient,but  little  time  is  required 
to  turn  brave  citizens  into  soldiers.  Every  hour  was  de- 
voted to  the  drill  or  other  duties,  and  the  sentiment 
soon  became  general  throughout  this  little  army,  that 
it  was  competent  to  meet  its  own  numbers  on  any  field. 
The  army,  about  three  thousand  strong-,  crossed  the 
Niagara  river,  at  Black  Rock,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1814, 
before  daylight  in  the  morning.  A  battalion  of  infantry, 
under  major  Jessup,  and  captain  Biddle's  company  of 
artillery,  were  detached  to  reduce  fort  Erie,  which  was 
then  a  small,  but  strong  work,  mounting  three  guns. 
These  troops  moved  forward  with  alacrity.  Jessup 
had  formed  his  men  in  the  edge  of  the  wood  within 
musket  shot  of  the  fort;  Biddle  had  displayed  his  bat- 
tery within  the  same  distance,  and  in  sight  of  the  work, 
when  the  flag  was  struck,  and  the  garrison  surren- 
dered. Captain  Biddle  was  ordered  to  take  possession 
of  the  fort,  and  occupied  it  during  the  ensuing-  night. 

The  next  day,  July  4th,  was  spent  in  marching-  to 
Chippewa.  Here  the  army  was  encamped  on  a  beauti- 
ful plain,  which  had  been  embellished  with  fine  farms, 
but  the  latter  having  been  deserted  at  the  approach  of 
our  troops,  and  the  fences  torn  down,  the  whole  ground 
was  open.  Biddle's  company  of  artillery,  occupied  an 
angle  of  the  encampment,  which  projected  towards  the 
woods,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  river.  It  was  a 
point  from  which  an  attack  might  be  apprehended,  and 
a  picket  guard  was  stationed  in  the  woods,  in  this  direc- 
tion, on  a  path  leading  towards  the  camp.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  an  alarm  was 
heard  in  that  direction,  several  muskets  were  fired,  and 
then  two  or  three  individuals  were  seen  emerging  from 
the  wood,  and  running  towards  the  camp.  Biddle  sprung 
on  his  horse.snd  gallopped  forward — several  officers  of 
the  general's  staff  hastened  to  the  same  spot,  but  Bid- 
die's  position  being  the  nearest  to  the  point  of  alarm, 
and  the  other  officers  having  started  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  camp,  the  former  reached  the  fugitives  first, 
and  finding  that  they  belonged  to  the  picket  which  had 
been  attacked,  he  sternly  ordered  them  back  to  their 
post.  The  men  instantly  rallied,  the  whole  picket  was 
collected,  formed,  and  led  back  by  captain  Biddle,  as- 
sisted by  the  officer  commanding  the  guard,  who,  how- 
ever much  appearances  were  against  him,  had  really  dis- 
played no  want  of  courage.  For  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion,  captain  Biddle  was  complimented  by  the  com- 


manding general,  in  general  orders.  Within  an  hour 
,  after  this  affair,  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  plain,  and 
'  the  battle  of  Chippewa  was  fought,  in  which  general 
|  Scott,  with  his  own  brigade,  in  the  broad  face  of  day, 
on  open  ground,  triumphantly  beat  a  superior  force  of 
|  the  enemy.  One  piece  of  artillery,  from  BiddleYcom- 
|  pany,  under  the  command  of  his  only  subaltern,  was  in 
i  this  action;  captain  Biddle  himself  was  with  the  reserve. 
I  On  the  following  day  an  affair  took  place,  which  we 
think  has  never  been  publicly  noticed.  The  enemy 
having  retreated  into  their  works,  after  the  battle  of 
Chippewa,  arrangements  were  made  to  throw  a  bridge 
across  the  creek,  which  separated  the  fort,  from  our 
camp.  The  spot  selected  by  general  Brown  was  about 
two  miles  above  .the  fort.  The  enemy,  aware  of 
his  intention,  threw  up  a  concealed  battery  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  on  the  opposite  shore.  Major  Hind- 
man formed  his  battery  of  field  pieces,  in  an'open  field, 
near  the  water.  A  few  rods  above,  the  infantry  were 
actively  employed  in  building  the  bridge.  The  artille- 
ry, on  either  side,  opened  their  fires  on  each  other,  at  a 
distance  near  enough  to  use  cannister  shot  with  effect. 
The  engagement  continued  for  near  an  hour  with  great 
spirit,  when  the  British  were  driven  from  the  ground, 
leaving  one  of  their  cannon,  and  some  dead.  There  was 
no  loss  of  any  consequence  on  our  side.  No  officer  con- 
tributed more  to  the  successful  result  of  this  brilliant  af- 
fair, than  captain  Biddle.  The  bridge  was  built;  the 
enemy  evacuated  their  fort,  and  retreated  hastily  to  fort 
George. 

We  pass  over  the  details  of  this  active  campaign, 
which  would  of  themselves,  furnish  interesting  materials 
for  a  volume.  After  the  battle,  the  British  destroyed 
their  fort  at  Chippewa,  and  retreated  to  fort  George, 
pursued  by  general  Brown.  The  arrival  of  large  rein- 
forcements under  lieutenant  general  Drummond,  forced 
the  American  army  to  retreat  in  turn;  and  on  their  arri- 
val at  the  falls  of  Niagara,  another  engagement  took 
place,  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  probably  the  most 
bloody  which  has  ever  been  fought  on  th's  continent. 
This  action  commenced  before  sunset,  and  lasted  until 
after  midnight,  the  whole  of  which  time  was  occupied 
with  a  succession  of  the  most  desperate  onsets,  in  most  of 
which  the  Americans  were  the  assailants.  'I  he  artille- 
ry bore  a  noble  part  in  this  battle.  Three  companies 
were  engaged;  those  of  Towson,  Biddle,  and  Richie. 
Posted  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  separate  from  eaCh 
other,  unable  to  follow  the  frequent  and  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  line,  and  often  unable  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe, they  were  frequently  placed  in  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances, and  sometimes  exposed  to  capture.  Iliid- 
man  dashed  from  one  company  to  another,  his  horse 
reeking  with  blood.  Towson's  vetaern  company,  so  of- 
ten distinguished,  was  now  dreadfully  mangled.  The 
gallant  Richie  fell,  literally  covered  with  wounds.  Bid- 
die's  company  suffered  considerable  loss,  and  he  was 
wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  musket  ball.  Two  incidents 
which  occurred,  will  show  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  attest  the  coolness  of 
captain  Biddle.  He  was  at  onetime,  stationed  in  a  road, 
which  was  raked  by  his  pieces.  The  enemy  had  been 
pressed  from  the  ground  they  had  at  first  occupied,  and 
as  our  line  advanced,  Biddle  changed  his  position  from 
time  to  time,  advancing  with  them,  and  keeping  up  a 
heavy  fire  along  the  road,  or  on  either  side  of  it,  as  oc- 
casion required.  Suddenly,  several  battalions  changed 
position,  and  a  corps  of  our  own  army  was  interposed 
between  Biddle's  battery,  and  the  enemy.  The  firing 
ceased  on  both  sides.  The  black  volumes  of  smoke 
settled  down,  and  thick  darkness  succeeded.  The 
heavy  tramp  of  men  and  horses,  was  heard  on  every  side. 
Bodies  of  troops  were  moving  rapidly  in  different  di- 
rections, but  whether  friend  or  foe,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. To  remain  thus  situated,  was  to  be  expos- 
ed momently  to  be  captured,  or  cut  to  pieces:  to  move 
was  impossible.  Silence  and  vigilance  alone  remained. 
The  men  exhausted  with  several  hours  severe  duty,  sat 
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down  at  their  posts,  the  officers  leaned  up- 
on the  pieces,  all  listening',  all  ready  for  in- 
stant action.  Suddenly  a  party  of  horse 
came  slowly  and  cautiously  down  the  road 
in  the  rear.  Neither  party  discovered  the 
Other,  until  they  were  in  contact;  it  was  too 
late  to  wheel  about  the  pieces,  and  the  un- 
armed artillerists,  having-  no  other  means  of 
defence,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  captors, 
had  they  proved  such.  It  was  a  party  of 
British  dragoons,  led  by  a  Serjeant.  Taking 
our  artillery  for  a  company  of  their  own 
army,  which  he  had  probably  left  at  the 
same  spot,  he  asked  for  the  captain.  "Here," 
said  Biddle;  "  I  have  a  wagon  in  charge," 
replied  the  other,  "  the  army  seemsto  have 
retreated  and  left  me  in  the  rear,  I  know 
not  what  to  do  with  it."  "Leave  it  with 
me,"  said  Biddle,  "and  return  to  your  com- 
pany." "  Yes  sir,  thank  you  sir,"  said  the 
Serjeant,  and  passing-  round  the  guns,  en- 
tered the  road  at  their  muzzles,  and  rode 
off,  but  not  without  receiving  a  volley  of 
grape,  which  changed  his  walk  to  a  canter. 
At  another  time  the  firing  had  ceased,  again 
all  was  darkness,  and  again  both  lines 
seemed  to  be  changing  position.  The  tread 
of  a  heavy  column  was  heard  advancing 
along  the  road  in  front  of  Biddle's  pieces. 
It  was  probably  the  enemy;  it  might  be  one 
of  our  own  battalions.  Captain  Biddle  or- 
dered a  subaltern  to  ascertain  the  fact.  The 
latter  rode  forward,  met  the  column  so  near 
as  to  be  challenged,  ascertained  that  it  was 
British,  and  retreated.  Biddle  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  grape,  upon  the  column,  which 
was  so  well  seconded  by  a  portion  of  the 
line,  that  the  enemy  fell  back.  During  the 
whole  of  this  engagement,  captain  Biddle 
displayed  a  degree  of  courage,  activity,  and 
presence  of  mind  which  won  for  him  the  re- 
spect of  his  companions,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  his  superiors.  When  about  to  retire 
from  the  field,  after  the  battle,  discovering 
that  a  number  of  brass  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy, 
■in  the  brilliant  charge  made'by  colonel  Mil- 
ler, were  about  to  be  abandoned,  for  want 
of  means  to  remove  them,  he  remarked  to 
an  officer  of  his  company,  that  he  would 
have  one  of  them  as  a  trophy,  and  the  lat- 
ter, accordingly,  by  his  direction,  brought 
off  a  beautiful  six-pounder,  lashed  behind 
his  own  piece.  The  identical  piece  is 
now,  we  believe,  preserved  at  Washington, 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  and  it  is 
probably  the  only  trophy  of  that  hard 
fought  battle. 
After  this  engagement  the  army  retired  to 
fort  Erie,  which  was,  as  we  have  stated,  a 
small  fortress,  mounting  but  three  guns, 
and  not  capable  of  containing  more  than  one 
.company.  It  was  now  included  in  the  de- 
fences of  an  extensive  line  of  works,  which 
were  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  our 
shattered  army.  The  erection  of  these 
works  was  an  herculean  labor.  Our  gallant 
army  was  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  worn 
down  with  fatigue,  and  afflicted  with  sick- 
ness. Drummond,  with  a  numerous  and 
well  appointed  army,  sat  down  before  the 
intrenchments,  but  seemed  unwilling  to  risk 
another  battle.  Our  troops  labored  upon 
the  works  day  and  night.  At  last,  when  the 
defences  were  nearly  complete,  general 
Drummond,  who  might  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded at  an   earlier  period  in  capturing 
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Date. 


Aug  11 


Aug  12 


Residence. 


Shippen,  above  7th,  Moyamensing 
Corn.  Catherine  &.  Swanson, South w. 
Fifth,  bel.   do  do 

Catherine,  above  4th,  do 

Carpenter,  above  6th,  Moyamensing 
Fourth,  above  Carpenter,  Southw. 
St.  John's,  above  Poplar  lane,  N.L. 
Laurel,  below  Budd, 
No.   52,  Mary   street,   city 
Arch,  above  5th,  do 

Spruce,  above  3d,  do 

11th,  bet.  Spruce  and  Pine,  city 
Shippen,  bet.  13th  &  Broad,  Moya. 
do  do  do 

Ninth,  below  Christian,  do 

do  do  do 

South,  above  13th,  do 

Race  st.  near  Schuyl.  7th,        city 
Schuyl.  8th,  near  Cherry,  do 

Broad  street,  near  Arch,  do 

Race,  bet.  Schuyl.  7th  and  8th,  do 
Corn,  of  Arch  and  Schuyl.  8th,  do 
Corn.ofCallowhill&Sch.Front,P.T. 
Almond  street,  South wark 

do  do  do 

Shippen,  do 

Corner  of  Penn  &  South, do 
Second,  below  Pine,  city, 
Ann,  below  13th,  Moya. 
Mechanic's  couit,  N.  L. 
Fourth,  below  Shippen,  Southw. 
Vine,  above  Broad,  city 
Corner  Pearl  and  Race,  city 
Passyunk  road,  Moyamensing 
Sixth,  bet.  Chesnutand  Market,  city  ! 
Fifth,  below  Catherine,  Southwark 
Second,  below     do  do 

do  do      Christian  vdo 

Queen,  below  Front,  do 

Juniper,  above  Chesnut, city 
Fifth,  above  German,  Southwark 
Queen,  near  Wood,  Kensington, 
Schuyl.  6th,  bet.  Ches.  &  Mark,  city 
Spruce,  on  Schuylkill,  do 

Carpenter,  below  6th,  Southwark 
Lebanon  and  Fitzwater,  Moyamens. 
Ninth,  below  Christian,  do 

South,  below  11th,  do 

Eleventh,  above  Lombard,     do 
Lombard,  below  11th,  city 
St.  Mary,  above  7th,        do 
Middle  alley,  bet.  6th  and  7th,  city 
Providence  court,  do 

North  street,  do 

James  street,  Penn  Township, 
I  hird,  above  Beaver,  N.  Liberties 
No.  4,  Callow  hill,  do 

8,  do  do 

Beach,  above  Poplar  lane,  Kens. 
Corner  of  Callowhill  and  4th,  N.  L. 
St.  John,  above  Brown,  N.  L. 
lLombard,  near  7th,  city 
Noble,  near  Fr'.nt,  N.  Liberties 
Small,  above  6th,  Moyamensing 
42  Passyunk,  do 

162,  Lombard,  city 
Juniper,  below  Chesnut,  city 
10  Elizabeth  street,  do 

Lombard,  near  3d,  do 
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Cholera  cases  continued. 


Date. 

Residence. 

„ 

"3     E 

5 

M 

"a 

< 

S3  £ 

3 

« 

Aug  12 

Charlotte,  above  Master,  Kensingt'n 

23 

1 

1 

On  Germantown  road,             do 

27 

1 

1 

do                 do                  do 

8 

1 

1 

Schuylkill  7th  and  Wood,  P.  T. 

19 

1 

1 

living. 

Penn  street,  Southwark, 

-i'«." 

1 

1 

l 

conval. 

Aug  13 

Frankford  road,  opposite  W.  Kens. 
Buck's  court,  11  near  I'ine,  city 

54 

1 

2 

1 

1 

dead, 
conval. 

Shippen,  bet.    13th  8;  Broad,  Moya- 

1 

1 

do. 

South,  above  12th 

1 

1 

do. 

Buck's  court,  11th  near  Pine,  city 

2 

1 

1 

do. 

German,  below  4th, 

30 

1 

i 

dead 

Beck's  alley,  Southwark 

26 

1 

1 

Jhew's  court,         do 

39 

1 

1 

Fifth,  below  German   * 

45 

1 

1 

Jollins's  alley,  Southwark 

35 

1 

1 

Sixth,  below  Shippen, 

30 

1 

1 

Christian,  above  2d 

35 

1 

1 

Wharton  street,  Southwark 

25 

1 

1 

German,  above  3d 

1 

i 

Lombard,  above  7th 

30 

1 

1 

South  Fifth 

35 

1 

1 

Atherton  street,  Southwark 

28 

1 

1 

iMumb  street 

35 

1 

i 

dead 

Corner  Schuyl.  8th  and  Hamilton 

53 

1 

1 

do                      do 

13 

1 

1 

Fairview  street,  P.  T. 

32 

1 

1 

Marine  barracks,  Southwark 

24 

1 

1 

dead. 

Sou  h,  near  Broad,  Moyamensing 

18 

1 

1 

Currant  alley,  near  Spruce,  city 

80 

1 

l 

Tenth,  above  Walnut,             do 

32 

1 

1 

living. 

Hack  of  23  Union  street,         do 

1 

i 

Beach  street,  Kensington 

35 

1 

1 

conval. 

85  Callowhill,  N.  Liberties 

1 

1 

do. 

Schuylkill  8th,  near  Cherry,    city 

40 

1 

1 

do. 

do                     do                   do 

16 

1 

1 

do. 

Arch,  near  Schuylkill  8th          do 

33 

1 

1 

do. 

Bet.l3th&Juniper,&Cher.&B*d,city 

12 

1 

1 

do. 

Fourth, above  Arch,                       do 

living. 

St.  Mary,  near  8tli,                       do 

1 

1 

do. 

Wheat,  below  Wharton,  Southwark 

26 

1 

1 

dead. 

Pine  alley,                                 do 

30 

1 

1 

conval. , 

Fifth,  below  German,             do 

35 

1 

1 

do. 

Shippen,  near  6th,  Moyamensing 

8 

1 

1 

do. 

Passyunk  road,  Southwark 

1 

1 

do. 

Third,  below  South,       do 

1 

1 

do. 

M'Ginnis's  courti              do 

1 

l 

living. 

Shippen,  above  10th,  Moyamensing 

dead. 

do       below  Broad,             do 

30 

1 

1 

conval. 

Callowhill,  near  9th,  P.  T. 

21 

1 

1 

dead. 

do             do             do 

18 

1 

1 

Frankford  road,  Kensington 

Beach  street,                do 

103  North  Third,  city 

13th,  above  Fitzwater,  Moyamensing 

47 

1 

1 

Branch  street,  city 

35 

1 

1 

Schuylkill  8th,  above  Race,  city 

22 

1 

1 

Zane,  below  8th,                     do 

34 

1 

1 

dead. 

Shippen,  bet.  3d  and  4th,  Southw. 

Phoenix  street,  N.  L. 

3 

1 

1 

dead. 

Master  street,  Kensington 

21 

1 

1 

Cor.  St.  John's  and  Germ.  rd.  Kens. 

25 

1 

1 

'Back  of  New  Market  street,  N.  L. 

32 

1 

1 

living. 

do                    do                    do 

10 

x 

1 

do. 

261  North  Front,  N.  L. 

45 

1 

1 

do. 

White  Row,  'P.  T. 

35 

1 

do                      do 

26 

1 

1 

Corn.  Kunkle  and  Callowhill,  N.  L. 

1 

1 

dead. 

South,  bet.  8th  and  9th,  Moyamen'g 

90 

1 

1 

21  Swanson  street,  Southwark 

38 

1 

1 

dead. 

Fifth,  near  Carpenter,         do 

18 

1 

l 

conval. 

Penn,  below  Pine,  city 

30 

1 

1 

! 

I  our  feeble  and  exhausted  garrison,  made 
|  the  memoriable  assault  of  the  15th  Septem- 
j  ber.     'I  he  details  of  the  events  of  that  glo- 
rious night  are  before  the  public    The  Bri- 
I  tish  troops,  infuriated,  as  is  supposed,  by  a 
double  ration  of  rum,  rushed  to  the  attack, 
with  the   dreadful  cry   of  "no   quarters!" 
And  they  were  met  with  the  spirit  uf  men 
who  neither  asked,   nor  expected  mercy. 
They  were  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter.    Here  the  battalion  ofartillery  lost  two 
of  its  finest  officers,  captain  Williams,  and 
lieutenant  McDonough,   who   were  slain. 
Captain   Biddle   distinguished  himself    on 
this  occasion,  by  removing  a  howitzer  from 
his  battery,  and  placing  it  in  a  position  to 
rake  the  ditch,  which  was  crowded  with  the 
enemy,  at  great  personal  hazard.      He  was 
again  honourably  mentioned  in  general  or- 
ders. 

The  whole  of  this  siege,  but  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  occurred  after  the  as- 
sault, was  calculated  to  try  the  firmness  of 
our  army  to  the  utmost.  'I  he  enemy's  works 
were  advanced  so  near  as  to  throw  round 
shot  and  shells  into  the  fort;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  siege  their  batteries  play- 
ed upon  the  garrison  incessantly.  For  more 
than  six  weeks  there  was  scarcely  an  hour 
in  the  day  or  night  in  which  bombs  and 
shrapnel!  shells  were  not  bursting  in  the  air, 
and  cannon  balls  sweeping  through  the  area 
of  the  fort;  not  a  day  or  night  in  which  a 
number  were  not  kil.ed.  Nor  was  any  spot 
secure;  general  liaines  was  wounded  by  the 
bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  as  he  sat  writing 
in  his  own  quarters.  The  troops  were  all 
in  tents;  the  one  occupied  by  cap'ain  Bid- 
die  and  his  lieutenant,  was  destroyed  by 
piecemeal  during  the  siege,  being  torn  in 
nearly  twenty  places,  at  different  times,  by 
fragments  of  shells  and  other  missiles.  One 
of  these,  a  fragment  of  more  than  a  pound 
weight,  pierced  entirely  through  the  mat- 
tress on  which  those  gentlemen  were  sitting. 
Biddle  himself  was  struck  down  on  one  oc- 
casion by  a  small  fragrrentof  a  shell,  which 
fell  perpendicularly  on  his  shoulder,  pierc- 
ed through  the  strap  of  the  epaulet,  and 
penetrated  to  the  bone;  on  another,  a  sol- 
dier who  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
had  his  head  completely  crushed,  while  the 
brains  were  thrown  upon  a  dish,  which 
the  captain's  servant  was  about  to  place 
on  the  table.  Unfortunately  for  the  gar- 
rison, the  season  was  remarkably  rainy. 
The  fort  was  situated  on  a  level  plain,  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake;  the  heavy  rains 
pouring  continually  upon  it,  and  the  tread- 
ing of  so  many  men,  reduced  the  whole 
ground  to  one  great  mud  puddle.  The  ser- 
vice itself  was  severe.  The  artillery  espe- 
cially were  ordered  to  sleep  in  fheirilothes 
and  accoutrements,  and  to  man  the  guns  at 
every  alarm.  These  occurred,  not  only 
every  dav  and  night,  but  often,  every  hour. 
The  real  alarms  were  numerous;  the  false 
alarms,  occasioned  by  the  mistake  or  inad- 
vertence of  the  sentinels,  or  the  acciden'.al 
firing  of  guns  in  the  woods,  were  still  more 
frequent.  In  every  such  instance  the  artil- 
lery paraded  at  the  guns,  remained  perhaps 
long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  drenched 
with  the  rain,  then  returned  to 'their  tents, 
to  sleep  for  an  hour  in  their  wet  clothes, 
and  be  again  called  on  for  duty.  The  rains 
were  so  incessant,   that  the  tents  and  the 
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gTOund  under  them,  the  baggage-  and  the 
men's  clothes,  became  thoroughly  wet,  so 
that  at  times,  neither  officers  nor  men  had 
a  dry  change  of  clothes.  The  mpplv  of 
provisions  became  scanty.  Although  a  com- 
munication was  kept  open  with  Buffalo, 
across  the  lake,  yet  this  was  often  rendered 
difficult  by  stormy  weather,  when  the  boats 
could  not  pass,  and  was  hazardous  at  all 
times,  from  the  fact  that  [the  boats  were 
obliged  to  pass,  for  a  short  distance,  within 
point  blank  shot  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 
Most  of  the  officers  were,  besides,  totally 
destitute  of  money;  and  they  lived,  in  gene- 
ral, like  the  privates,  upon  their  rations  of 
meat  and  bread.  Sickness  began  to  pre- 
vail to  an  alarming  degree;  and  even  those 
who  remained  on  duty,  were  enfeebled  and 
worn  down  by  fatigue  and  exposure.  Add 
to  this  the  continual  exposure  of  ghastly 
corpses,  the  dreadful  groans  and  excruciat- 
ing pains  of  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dying;  the  sick  destitute  of  every  comfort, 
and  the  dying  of  every  consolation;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  little  army  endured 
a  complication  of  dangers  and  sufferings, 
which  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  any  who 
have  not  had  the  same  experience.  We 
have  been  thus  particular,  because  such 
trials  afford  the  severest  test  of  the  soldier's 
courage  and  sense  of  duty.  It  is  true,  that 
the  brightest  laurels  are  won  upon  the  field 
of  battle;  because  the  achievements  of  the 
field  are  presented  most  vividly  to  the  pub- 
lic eye.  But  it  should  be  remembered, that 
the  most  desperate  battle  is  but  brief  in  its 
continuance,  and  that  the  warrior  is  borne 
through  it  by  proud  feelings,  and  stimulat- 
ing circumstances,  which  render  it  easy  to 
be  brave.  He  earns  his  laurels  nobly,  and 
deserves  them.  But  on  an  occasion  like 
that  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe, 
when  all  the  dangers  of  the  battle  continu- 
ed for  weeks;  when  hunger,  sickness,  and 
exposure,  add  their  terrors;  when  every 
day  shows  some  friend  nv diluted  or  slain; 
when  none  of  the  stirring  incidents,  or  gau- 
dy scenes  of  the  battle  field  are  presented  to 
the  eye  or  the  heart — it  is  then  that  patriot- 
ism becomes  a  deliberate  principle,  and 
courage  is  seen  as  the  noble  result  of  en- 
lightened reason.  It  was  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  friend  whose  loss  we 
deplore,  aad  whose  memory  we  honour, 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  country  and 
his  name.  His  fortitude  was  equal  to  every 
exigency,  his  vigilance  was  unceasing,  his 
performance  of  all  his  duties  exact  and 
punctual,  his  affectionate  care  and  kindness 
towards  those  under  his  command,  gene- 
rous and  unremitting.  It  was  then  that  he 
shone  as  the  feeling  man,  the  high  minded 
patriot,  and  the  thorough  soldier. 

The  sortie  from  fort  Erie,  one  of  the 
best  planned,  and  most  brilliantly  executed 
exploits  of  that  war,  closed  the  active  ope- 
rations of  this  campaign.  The  enemy  were 
surprised  in  their  intrenchments  in  open 
day,  beaten  with  great  loss,  and  soon  after 
raised  the  siege,  and  retreated;  leaving 
General  Brown  master  of  the  seat  of  war, 
and  victor  at  the  close  of  a  campaign  which 
has  not  been  exceeded  in  this  country, 
either  in  duration,  in  the  number  or  severi- 
ty of  its  conflicts,  or  the  brilliancy  of  its  re- 
sults. 

The  campaign  being  thus  honorably  end- 
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Aug  13  Plumb,  near  Fifth,  Southwark 
Atkiuson  court,  city 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Corner  of  Hurst  and  Lombard,  city 
Gamphor  court,  Southwark 
Bedford,  near  Eighth,  Moy. 
~2  Coates  alley,  city 
Hopkin's  court,  Kensington 
Market  above  Schuylkill  6th,  city 
White's  alley,  below  Shippen,  Moy 
Shippen's  lane,  below      do.       do. 
South  Seventh,  city 
Schuylkill  Seventh  and  Wood,P.T. 
No.    1  Hurst  street,  city 
No.  16         do.  do. 

Shippen,  above  Fourth,  Southwk. 
Prince,  above  Hanover,  Kensington 
Crown  st  near  Frankford  road,  Kens 
Hurst,  near  Cedar,  city 
Steel's  court,  do. 

Shippen,  above  Seventh,  Moy, 
Back  of  202,  Shippen,  do. 

Freytag's  alley,  do. 

Shippen,  near  Eighth,         do. 
Jones's  alley,  near  Seventh,  Moy 
Stranagun  court,  do. 

Spafford  street,  do. 

New  Market  below  Callowhill,  N.  L. 
131  Lombard  street,  city 
George,  abo>e  Second,  N.  L- 
Corner  of  Duke  and  Hanover,  Kens 
Back  of  Vine  and  Thirteenth,  city 
James  street,  below  Tenth,  P.  T. 
Back  of  110  Cherry  street,  city 
Beach,  below  Maiden,  Kens 
West  Philadelphia 

do. 
Shippen,  above  Tenth,  Moy 

do.       between  3d  and  4th,  Moy 
Providence  court,  city 
Vine,  above  Twelfth,  P.  T. 

do.  do.  do. 

Prosperous  alley,  city 
Ann  street,  N.  L. 

do.  do. 

South  between  Fifth  and  Sixth, Moy 
Orleans  st.near  Lombard  &  13th, city 
Marine  Barracks,  (2  cases)  Swk. 
Court  in  Brown  above  Third,  N.  L. 
Fourth,  below  Spruce,  city 
Fourth,  above  Walnut,  do. 
South,  near  Third         do. 
Little  Pine,  near  Sixth,  do. 
Jones's  alley,  near  South,  Moy. 
Second.above  Germantown  rd.  Kens 
North  Ninth  street,  city 
Coates,  above  Seventh,  P.  T. 
George,  bet.  2d  and  John,  Kens. 
Wood,  below  Thirteenth,  P.  T. 
South,  near  Schuylkill,  Passyunk 
I  ones  alley  bet.  Schuylkill  5th  &  6th 
do.  do.  4th  &  5th 

Willow  court,  N.  L. 
221  Shippen  street,  Moyamensing 
55  Bedford  street,  qo. 

Back  of  do.  near  8th,       do. 
Cherry,  near  Sixth,  city 
300  South  Sixth,        do. 
Carpenter,  below  Sixth,  Southwk 
Linnard's,  below  Carpenter,  do. 
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Cholera  casks  contutubd. 


Aug  14  Mary,  below  Second,  Southwark 
German,  near  Fourth,         do. 
Front,  below  Spruce,  city 
Union  above  Third,     do 
Sommers's  court,  Southwark 
Sixth,  below  Shippen,  Moy. 
Little  Washington,  Southwark 
Christian,  above  Front,  do. 
Marriott's  lane,  bet   4th  &  Fifth,  do 
Passyunk  road,  opp.  Plumb,  Moy. 
Court  in  Christian  below  2d,  Swk 
Shippen,  brlow  Second,  do 

John,  below  Second.  do 

Shippen,  near  Fourth,  do 

1 4  Oak  street,  do 

Fifth,  above  Queen,  do 

Spruce  and  Second,  city 
Swanson,  below  Almond,  Swk 
Shippen,  bet    Front  and  2d,  do 
Fifth,  near  Marriott's  lane,    do 
Almond  street.  do 

Cor.  Schuylkill  3d  and  Barker,  city 
do  do  do 

do  do  do 

do  do  do 

Chesnut,  near  Schuylkill  3d,       do 
Duke  street,  Kensington 
Beach  street,  do 

Harmony  court,  Germant'n  rd.  Kens 
Camac  Row,  do  do 

Lombard,  near  Perry,  city 
St.  Mary's,  near  Seventh,  city 
Fifth,  above  German,  Southwark 
W  corner  Ohio  and  Quince,  c'ty 
do 


1 43  Cherry  street 

10th  bet.  Locust  and  Spruce,      do 

Back  of  I3th,  near  Cherry,  do 

West  Philadelphia 

Ninth,  below  South,  Moy 

Drawbridge  wharf,  city 

Sixth,  above  Shippen,  Moy 

Fifth, below  Christian,  Southwark 

Federal  street,  above  2d,     do 

Fourth,  below  Christian,       do  28 

do                 do                    do  35 

Shippen  street,  Moy  36 

Passyunk,  Southwark  lo 
Market.bet.  Schuylkill  4th  &5th,city 

Cherry,  above  Queen,  Kensington  28 

Palmer  street,  above  Quince,  Kens  37 

Mercer,  below  Locust,  city  26 

Back  of  Queen,  below  Third,  Swk  5 

79  South  Fifth,  city  45 

St.  Mary's  alley,  near  Hurst,  city  55 

Prince,  near  Hanover,  Kensington  40 

do            do                        do  65 

Wood,  below  Thirteenth,  P.  T.  18 
Schuylkill  8th,bet  Race  &.  Vine, city  30 

Wood,  above  Twelfth,  P.  T.  50 
Twelfth,  bet   Wood  and  Vine,  P.T.  27 

Uushhill,  P.  T.  25 

do         do  28 

Twelfth,  near  Vine,  P.  T.  27 

south,  between  8th  and  9th,  Moy  30 

Corner  of  Ninth  and  Bonsall,  city  45 

Twelfth,  below  Lombard,       do  41 
Little  Oak  above  12  foot  alley,  Moy 

Dyott's  Row,  Kensington  52 

Hanover  street,      do  25 
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ed,  General  Brown  evacuated  fort  Erie,  in 
the  month  of  October.  The  artillery  re- 
mained at  the  batteries,  until  the  main  body 
of  the  army  had  embarked.  The  gallant 
Hindman,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to 
land  upon  the  enemy's  shore,  was  the  last, 
or  among  the  last,  to  leave  it.  To  him  was 
committed  the  charge  of  destroying  the 
works.  The  most  important  of  the  batte- 
ries had  been  undermined,  the  matches 
were  lighted  as  the  artillery  boats  shoved 
from  the  shore,  and  shortly  after,  as  the 
boats  rode  gaily  over  the  waves  ot  Erie,  the 
ascending  columns  of  smoke,  bearing  up 
huge  masses  of  rock  ai  d  timber,  and  the 
heavy  explosions,  following  each  other  in 
irregular  succession,  announced  that  the  in- 
vader had  retired,  and  that  the  toils'of  war 
had  ended  for  a  season. 

Captain  Biddle  was  brevetted  for  his  gal- 
lant services  during  his  campaign,  as  were 
also  major  Hindman.  captain  Towson,  and 
most  of  the  subalterns  of  artillery.  Of  fif- 
teen officers  who  composed  this  battalion  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  three 
were  killed  in  itction,  and  one  taken  prison- 
er; the  rest  were  all  wounded,  it  is  be- 
lieved, except  three.  The  proportion  of 
loss  and  injury;  among  the  men,  was  still 
greater. 

At.  the  reduction  of  the  army,  which  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1815,  shortly  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  major  Biddle  was 
retained  in  service  as  a  captain  of  artillery, 
and  was  placed  in  the  command  of  Fort 
Mifflin,  which  post  he  retained,  and  filled 
with  his  usual  efficiency,  unlil  about  *he 
close  of  the  year  1819,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  paymaster,  and  was  or- 
dered to  St.  Louis,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  the  spring  of  1820.  For  the  faithful 
discharge  of  this  office,  major  Biddle  was 
eminently  qualified.  He  was  a  prudent 
man  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters — strict- 
ly temperate,  punctual,  accurate,  and  hono- 
rable in  his  dealings.  The  government  has 
never  employed  a  safer,  a  nwe  honest,  or  a 
more  correct  disbursing  officer. 

When  major  Long  set  out  from  Pitts- 
buagh  in  1819,  on  his  exploring  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mounta:ns,  major  Biddle  was 
one  of  those  who  offered  their  services  to 
to  the  government  for  this  attractive, 
though  dangerous  enterprise.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  order  issued  on  that 
occasion,  will  show  the  station  in  which  he 
was  to  act: — "The  journal  of  the  expedi- 
tion will  be  kept  by  major  Biddle,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  record  all  transactions  of 
the  party  that  concern  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  to  describe  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c.  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  we  may  pass;  to  trace 
in  a  compendious  manner  the  hi  .tory  of 
the  towns,  villages  and  tribes  of  Indians  we 
may  visit;  to  review  the  writings  of  other 
travellers,  and  compare  their  statements 
with  our  own  observations;  and  in  general 
to  record  whatever  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  community  in  a  civil  point  of  view," 
&c.  This  assignment  of  duty  evinces  a  con- 
fidence in  the  capacity  of  major  Biddle, 
and  in  his  literary  acquirements,  which 
shows  that  he  had  acquired  a  standing 
among  his  military  companions  above  that 
of  the  mere  soldier.  He  left  St.  Louis  with 
the  party,  and  remained  \vith,it,  until  it  halt- 
ed for  winter  quarters,  near  Council  Bluffs. 
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Shortly  after  Major  Bidtlle  settled  at  St.  Louis,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mulanphy.an  intelligent  and  highly 
accomplished  woman,  who  survives  to  deplore  his  un- 
timely death.  He  was  a  man  who  left  strong  impres- 
sions of  attachment  on  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he 
■was  familiar.  To  the  world  he  was  distant  and  reserv- 
ed, rather  shrinking  from,  than  seeking  an  uitercourse 
■with  strangers.  He  never  courted  popular  applause, 
but  pursued  the  d  ctates  of  his  own  judgment,  with 
fearless  independence.  He  had  much  of  that  freshness 
and  originality  of  character,  and  promptness  of  deci- 
sion, which  marks  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  who  relies 
upon  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  acts  for  him- 
self. In  his  own  house  he  was  liberal,  frank,  and  hos- 
pitable; a  devoted  husband;  kind  and  generous  in  his 
domestic  relations.  His  intimate  acquaintances  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  warmth  and  fidelity  of  his 
friendship.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  had  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
taste;  and  he  was  an  enterprising  citizen.  By  his  in- 
dustry and  prudence  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  left  to  his  amiable  wife. 


The  tables  still  exhibit  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  cho- 
lera in  this  city.  In  order  to  accommodate  our  tables, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  to  our  pages  a  disjointed  appearance, 
for  which  their  importance,  we  presume,  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient apology.  So  me  cases  of  the  cholera  have  ap  • 
peared  in  Pottsville  and  Reading,  and  one  at  Pottstown. 

CHOLEK  A  RECORD. 
TABLE  SHOWING  WHERE  THE  CASES  OF  PRI- 
VATE PKACTICE    OCCURRED. 
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•  Including  one  case  in  Passyunk. 
•{■Residence  of  one  case  not  given. 
i  Two  cases  in  l'assyunk. 
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•  No  report. 

+  Including  four  cases  and  one  death  in  Pa.  Hospital. 

#  One  case,  and  one  death  in  Walnut  Street  Prison. 
§  One  death  in  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

||  One  case  do  do 

**  One  case  do  do 

ff  Including  5  new  cas.  &  1  d.  at  the  marine  barracks- 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

Relative  to  the  Navigation  of  the  Delaware. 

(Continued  from  page  121.) 

In  Senate,  November  17 th,  1815.  ' 
To  his  Excellency)  William  S.  Pennington,  Esq.  Go- 
vernor of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Sir — The  undersigned,  commissioners  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  by  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor  of  said  Commonwealth,  the  15th 
day  of  March,  1S15,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth aforesaid,  passed  the  13th  day  of  March,  in  the 
same  year,  to  view,  in  conjunction  with  your  Excellen- 
cy, that  part  of  the  river  Delaware,  in  which  a  wing- 
dam  is  authorized  to  be  erected  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey,  passed  the  4th  of  February,  1815, 
and  to  cause  an  accurate  ^survey  of  that  part  of  the  ri- 
ver to  be  made,  having  in  conjunction  with  your  Excel- 
lency, performed  that  duty,  deem  it  proper  before  they 
make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  as  they 
are  enjoined  to  do,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  if  any,  what  it  is,  between  your 
Excellency  and  the  undersigned,  respecting  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  two  states  respectively,  to  control  the 
acts  of  each  other,  when  those  acts  in  their  very  nature, 
if  carried  into  operation,  must  necessarily  obstruct, 
impede  or  embarrass  the  free  and  open  navigation  of 
the  river  Delaware;  and  whether  there  is  any  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  true  construction  of  the  agree- 
ment made  between  the  two  states,  by  commissioners 
for  that  purpose  appointed,  and  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  on  the  day  of  May,  1783,  and 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  same  year.  They  therefore  submit  to 
your  Excellency's  consideration,  the  opinions  they  en- 
tertain on  those  subjects,  which  they  believe  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  of  which  there  should  if  pos- 
sible, be  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  between 
the  two  states,  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  both  sides.  It  is  particularly  so 
to  Pennsylvania:  it  is  the  only  good  navigable  stream 
which  runs  immediately  to  the  only  seaport  she  pos- 
sesses. A  state  which  know  its  rights,  and  sees  its  in- 
terest, may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  very  jealous 
of  every  infringement  of  those  rights,  and  of  every  ille-  j 
gal  obstruction  to  the  pursuits  of  its  interest.  Both 
states  are  deeply  interested  in  preserving  the  navigation 
free  from  every  kind  of  obstruction.  If  one  of  the 
states  without  consulting  the  other,  may  at  their  discre- 
tion, authorize  obstructions,  where  is  the  limitation  at 
which  she  must  stop?  It  may  be  said  at  that  point,  to 
exceed  which  would  injure  the  navigation;  but  who  is 
to  judge'  if  the  state  passing  the  act,  then  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  her  authorizing  obstructions  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  interests  of  tfie  state.  What  is  to  control 
her  acts?  A  sense  of  justice.  Experience  has  proved 
too  often,  that  it  is  insufficient.  An  absolute  veto  in 
each  state  to  the  acts  passed  by  the  other,  in  reference 
to  the  river,  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  rights  of 
each.  Sound  policy,  it  is  believed,  would  prohibit 
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either  state  authorizing  any  obstruction  of  the  naviga- 
tion, without  the  concurrence  of  the  other.  Such  a  po- 
licy, if  adopted,  will  insure  a  free  and  open  navigation 
of  the  Delaware,  will  preserve  harmony  between  the 
two  states,  and  will  promote  the  best  interests  and 
views  of  the  citizens  in  general,  however  it  may  inter- 
fere with  particular  individuals,  who  from  cupidity,  or 
other  motives,  may  desire  to  appropriate  permanently 
to  themselves,  that  which  should  be  common  to  all. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject,  should  be  deemed  incor- 
rect by  your  Excellency,  the  undersigned  consider  the 
agreement  made  between  the  two  states,  in  1783,  as  put- 
ting the  question  at  rest.  By  the  first  article  of  that 
agreement,  it  is  declared  that  the  river  Delaware  be- 
tween certain  points,  "  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
I  thereof,  is,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  and  remain  a  com- 
mon highway,  equally  free  and  open  for  the  use,  bene- 
fit, and  advantage  of  the  said  contracting  parties."  This 
stipulation,  it  is  believed,  restrains  any  one  of  the  parties 
from  exercising  the  power  attempted  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey,  by  the  act  in  question,  without  the  con- 
currence  of  the  other.  If  any  doubt  could  be  entertain- 
ed, of  this  being  the  true  construction  of  that  clause,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  proviso  attach- 
ed to  the  same  article,  by  which  a  right  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  of  a  temporary  nature,  compared  to  the 
one  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  the  act  in  question,  is 
particularly,  and  specifically  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  clause,  and  reserved  to  each  state. 
It  is  believed  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  have  uni- 
formly acted  upon  the  construction  suggested,  and  have 
never  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  dam  in 
the  river  Delaware,  although  many  individuals  have 
ventured  to  do  it  at  their  own  risk,  without  any  authori- 
ty. Any  other  construction,  it  is  believed,  will  endan- 
ger the  peace  and  harmony  which  has  hitherto  existed 
between  the  two  states,  will  in  all  probability,  involve 
them  in  unpleasant  controversies,  and  may  compel  the 
judiciary  to  decide  on  the  legality  of  an  act  of  New  Jer- 
sey. All  which  may  be  avoided  by  suspending  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act  in  question,  until  Pennsylvania  shall  by 
law,  have  sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  dam. 

The  undersigned  suggest  to  your  Excellency,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  New  Jersey,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  secure  to  the  citizens  any  benefit 
from  the  proposed  locks;  the  length  should  have  been 
mentioned,  a  person  should  have  been  compelled  to 
open  and  shut  them  within  a  given  time  after  the  blow- 
ing of  a  horn,  and  many  other  regulations,  wheh  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  your  Excellency,  should 
have  been  made. 

'I"lie  undersigned  will  receive  with  pleasure,  any  ob- 
servations of  your  Excellency,  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject.  They  beg  your  Excellency  to  accept  of  their  per- 
sonal respect,  and  are,  with  great  consideration, 
Your  Excellency's  humble  servants, 
JOHN   liOSS, 
WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 

October  2d,  1815. 

Trot/on.  10//i  October,  1815. 
Gentlemen — Your  communication   of  the  3d  instant, 
was  receivediby  me  on  the  7th .     As  the  communication 
from  his  Excellency,  Governor  Snyder,  covering  the  re- 
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solution  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  re-    of  the  question,   in  doing  which,  I  am  persuaded  that 


ceived  by  me  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Leg 


lature  of  New  Jersey,  it  must  readily  occur  to  you,  that 
any  thing  that  I  may  say  on  the  subject  matter  of  such 
communication,  cannot  have  a  binding  effect  on  the 
state  of  New  jersey,  for  want  of  legislative  sanction. 
The  measure  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  appointing  commissioners  to  view  that  part  of  the 
river  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  act  complained  of, 
manifests  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite corresponding  feelings.  The  urbanity  with  which 
you  have  executed  the  commission,  it  would  be  a  failure 
of  respect  on  my  part,  not  to  acknowledge.  The  whole 
of  the  proceeding  relative  to  this  business,  will  be  laid 
before  the  Legislature  at  its  annual  session,  the  fourth 
week  in  this  month,  at  which  time,  no  doubt  but  it  will 
receive  such  consideration  as  its  importance  requires. 

As  you  appear  to  expect  from  me  an  opinion  on  the 
construction  of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
two  states,  it  may  not  be  thought  assuming  too  much  on 
myself,  to  comply  with  that  expectation,  subject  how- 
ever, to  the  qualification  before  mentioned,  that  such 
opinion  cannot  have  a  binding  operation  on  the  state  of 
New  Jersey. 

That  the  river  Delaware  lying  between  the  two  states, 
shall  in  length  and  breadth,  be  and  remain  a  common 
highway,  appears  to  me  to  result  from  the  principles  of 
general  law,  independent  of  any  pact  or  convention  be- 
tween the  states  bordering  on  it;  and  although  the  agree- 
ment does  not  lessen  the  right,  but  fully  recognizes  its 
binding  authority,  and  may  be  said  to  strengthen  the 
obligations  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  observance 
of  it,  yet  it  does  not  change  the  import  of  the  words, 
common  highway,  when  applied  to  a  navigable  river, 
which  can  mean  nothing  more  than  a  passage,  or  com- 
mon highway,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation;  that  is,  a 
free,  unobstructed,  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the 
river;  but  this  does  not  in  my  apprehension,  take  from 
either  state,  the  rise  of  its  shores  for  the  purposes  of 
wharves,   docks,    banks,  and  dams,  necessary  for  the 
public  good,  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficial  industry. 
I  admit  that  this  is  a  subordinate  right,  and  must  be  so 
exercised,  as  not  to  violate  the  superior  right  of  naviga- 
tion.     If    the   agreement  under    consideration,    is  to 
receive  such  construction  as  to  impose  a  prohibition  to 
the  occupation  of  any  portion  of  the  land  over  which 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  flowed  at  the  time  of  the 
contract,  or  since,  permit  me  to  ask,  what  is  to  become 
of  a  great  portion  of  wharves  and  docks  erected  in  front 
of  the  commercial  city  of  Pliiladelphia?    You  admit  that 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have  erected  dams  on  their 
own  shores:  if  this  is  an  injury  done  in  New  Jersey, 
and  a  violation  of  the  compact  made  between  the  two 
states,  that  it  was  done  at  the  risk  of  individuals  without 
legislative   authority,   would  not  furnish  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  for  its  being  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  good  faith  would  have  been 
bound  to  punish  its  citizens  for  transgressing  a  public, 
solemn  engagement  of  the   state.     That  this  was  not 
done,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  that 
the  received  opinion  is,  that  the  contract  had  not  been 
touched,  and  as  a  consequence,  no  injury  done  to  New 
Jersey.    I  cannot  but  indulge  an  opinion,  that  on  reflec- 
tion, you  will  be  convinced  that  the  position  you  have 
taken,  that  every  act  respecting  the  river  requires  the 
concurring  assent  of  each  state,  covers  too  much  ground, 
and  that  a  construction  comporting  in  substance  with 
the   one  suggested  above,  will  be  found  to  form  the 
most    practicable,    if  not  the  most  reasonable  rule. 
Should  you  eventually  concur  in  this  opinion,  the  inqiu- 
ry  will  be  narrowed  to  a  single  point,  whether  a  dam 
erected  so  as  to  connect  Yard's  island  with  the  main 
land  at  Bloomsburg,  will  injure  the  navigation  of  the 
river  or  not.     The  Legislature  of  New  jersey  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  law  complained  of,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not.     A  respect  for  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  will.without  doubt,induce  a  reconsideration 


our  construction  of  the  contract  will  also  be  duly  con- 
sidered. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  per- 
sonal respect,  your  very  humble  servant, 

W.  S.  PENNINGTON. 
The  honorable  John  Ross,  and 
William  Mitchell,  Esquires. 


Centre  Bridge,  Feb.  8,  1816. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  are  the  papers  of  correspon- 
dence between  his  Excellency,  William  S.  Penning- 
ton, Esquire,  Governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and 
John  Ross,  Esquire,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  ap- 
pointed by  your  Excellency,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  confer  on 
the  subject  of  a  wing-dam,  authorized  to  be  erected  in 
the  river  Delaware,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  together  with  the  return  of  survey 
and  draft  of  the  contemplated  site,  and  parts  adjacent, 
and  our  report  relative  thereto,  which  from  extraordina- 
ry causes,  I  have  been  prevented  from  reporting  before. 

I  am  with  great  esteem,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 

To  his  Excellency,  Simon  Snyder,  Esq. 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  his  Excellency,  Simon  Snyder,  Esq.  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sir — The  undersigned,  commissioners  appointed  by 
your  Excellency,  the  15th  day  of  March,  1815,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  pass- 
ed the  13th  day  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  to  view,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  that  part 
of  the  river  Delaware  in  which  a  wing-dam  is  authorized 
to  be  erected  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey, passed  the  4th  day  of  February,  1815,  and  to  cause 
an  accurate  survey  of  that  part  of  the  river  to  be  made, 
and  to  return  the  same  to  your  Excellency,  together 
with  their  opinion,  whether  the  contemplated  dam  will 
be  such  an  obstruction  to  the  navigation  and  free  use  of 
the  river  Delaware,  as  in  any  way  to  violate  or  infringe 
the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1783,  between  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Le- 
gislatures of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
have  the  honor  to  report,  that  they  have  in  conjunction 
with  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  viewed  that  part  of 
the  river'- Delaware,  in  which  a  wing-dam  is  authorized 
to  be  erected  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey, passed  the  4th  day  of  February,  1815,  and  have 
caused  an  accurate  survey  to  be  made  of  the  same, 
which  is  herewith  returned,  identified  by  the  signatures 
of  your  commissioners.  That  on  the  29th  of  August, 
when  the  river  was  very  low,  and  when  the  survey  was 
made,  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  on  the  east  side  of 
Yard's  island,  or  the  gravel  bar,  was  only  twelve 
perches;  but  on  the  26th  of  September,  when  the  rise 
in  the  river  was  only  about  three  feet,  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  or  gravel  bar,  was 
forty-four  perches,  and  the  island  or  bar  itself  was  com- 
pletely overflowed.  According  to  the  best  estimation 
your  commissioners  could  form,  a  rise  of  about  two  feet 
would  overflow  the  island,  and  the  whole  forty-four 
perches  lying  between  that  and  the  bank  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  designated  in  the  draft. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  the  undersigned  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  on  the  subject,  in 
which,  (although  not  expressly  authorized,)  they  sug- 
gested such  opinions,  and  made  such  inquiries  as  they 
deemed  necessary,  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  respec- 
tive pretensions  or  claims  of  the  two  states,  individually, 
to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware,  a 
copy  of  which  letter,  and  his  Excellency's  answer,  are 
herewith  transmitted.     They  will  disclose  to  your  Ex- 
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cellency,  the  different  views  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  your  commissioners,  of  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  compact  made  between  the  two  states. 

When  his  Excellency's  letter  was  received,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  Governor,  and  there  was  no  opportunity 
left  to  your  commissioners,  of  returning  an  answer;  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  now  to  observe,  that  in  tide  water, 
wharves  legally  constructed,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
tend beyond  low  water  mark,  the  boundary  to  which,  it 
is  believed,  the  soil  was  sold  to  individuals,  and  that 
wharves  erected  in  tide  water,  always  improve  the  navi- 
gation; but  in  the  stream,  every  encroachment  from  the 
shore  into  the  river,  obstructs  and  impedes  the  ascen- 
sion of  it. 

To  secure  the  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of 
the  river  Delaware,  the  compact  made  between  the 
two  states,  must  be  so  construed,  and  such  is  the  true 
construction  thereof,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commission- 
ers, that  each  state  is  hereby  restrained  from  doing  any 
acton,  or  exei  cising  any  power  over  the  river  Dela- 
ware, without  the  concurrence  of  the  other,  unless  done 
in  conformity  to  the  reservations  contained  in  the 
agreement.  This  construction,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
recognized  by  both  states  in  the  concurrent  acts  of  As- 
sembly, authorizing  the  building  of  bridges,  regulating 
fisheries,  prohibiting  fish-baskets,  and  providing  against 
the  obstruction  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  river. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  your  commissioners  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  contemplated  dam  will  be  such  an 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  and  free  use  of  the  river 
Delaware,  as  to  essentially  violate  and  infringe  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1783, 
between  the  commissioners  of  the  two  states  respec- 
tively. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  condition  upon 
which  they  authorize  the  erection  of  the  contemplated 
dams  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  acknowledge  the 
erection  thereof,  will  be  an  encroachment  on,  and  an 
infringement  of  the  agreement,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river.  That  condition  is  as  follows.  *•  Upon  con- 
dition that  they,  the  said  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  William 
Wright,  jun.  and  Peter  I.  Smith,  orthe  survivors  or  sur- 
vivor of  them,  his  or  their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  form, 
build,  and  complete  a  lock  in  the  said  dam,  where  it 
crosses  that  part  of  the  river  Delaware,  which  runs  on 
the  east  side  of  Yard's  island  aforesaid,  of  such  size,  di- 
mensions, and  constructions,  that  Durham  boats  of  the 
largest  burden,  and  other  craft  that  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  navigate  that  part  of  the  said  river  Delaware, 
may  pass  up  and  through  the  same  with  ease  and  safe- 
ty, the  said  lock  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet 
wide." 

If  that  part  of  the  river  contemplated  to  be  dammed, 
has  been  accustomed  to  be  navigated,  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  have  no  right,  without  the  consent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  say  it  shall  in  future,  not  be  navigated,  or 
if  navigated,  it  shall  be  in  a  different  manner,  or  upon 
different  terms  from  what  it  has  been  accustomed  to  be, 
or  subject  to  regulations  or  locks,  as  they  in  their  wis- 
dom may  think  proper  to  establish,  and  yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  have  under- 
taken to  do. 

The  circumstance  of  a  lock  being  necessary  in  the 
contemplated  dam,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  interfer- 
ing with  the  free  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  river. 
Pennsylvania  should  not  suffer  her  citizens  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  the  free  navigation  thereof,  or  to  be  sub- 
ject to  regulations  or  restrictions,  without  being  con- 
sulted as  to  their  propriety  or  expediency.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  lock, its  adaptation  to  the  uses  intended,  and 
the  penalties  under  which  it  should  be  attended  and 
kept  in  order,  are  subjects  of  too  much  importance,  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  exclusive  legislation  of  New  Jersey, 
even  in  a  case  where  a  dam  and  lock  properly  con- 
structed and  regulated,  might  not  be  objectionable. 

■Your  commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  agreement  contended  for  by  the  Governor, 


and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  operation  by  the  Le- 
gislature  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  act  in  question,  will, 
if  submitted  to,  be  destructive  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  Delaware,  subversive  of  the  agreement  itself, 
and  of  one  of  the  most  invaluable  rights  of  Pennsylvania. 
JOHN  ROSS, 
WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 
January  16,  1816. 

Ik  Sen  ate—  Saturday,  March  9,  1816. 

Mr.  Erwin.from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
on  the  14th  February,  so  much  of  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage, as  relates  to  obstructions  in  the  river  Delaware, 
made  report,  which  was  read  as  follows,  to  wit. 

That  they  have  carefully  examined,  and  deliberately 
considered  the  report  of  John  Ross,  and  William  Mitch- 
ell, Esqs.  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
this  state,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution,  passed  the  13th 
day  of  March,  1815;  also,  the  correspondence  between 
them  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey — the 
compact  entered  into  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1783, 
between  the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  several  acts  of  assembly  of  this  state,  in  any- 
wise relating  to  the  river  Delaware  and  its  navigation — 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  "  an 
act  to  enable  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Samuel  Wright,  jun.  and 
Peter  I.  Smith,  and  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them, 
his  or  their  heirs  or  assigns,  to  erect  a  wing-dam  in  the 
river  Delaware,  to  connect  Yard's  island  with  the  main 
land  of  Bloomsbury,"  passed  the  4th  of  February,  1815, 
and  the  supplement  thereto,  passed  on  the  10th  Februa- 
ry, 1816. 

That  your  committee  consider  the  enactment  of  said 
supplement,  as  tending  equally  with  the  original  act,  to 
authorize  as  far  as  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  can  do 
it,  a  direct  and  palpable  infraction  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  commissioners,  and  ratified  by  the  two 
states,  and  attended  with  this  peculiar  aggravation,  that 
it  has  been  done  after  commissioners  had,  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  been  appointed  by  vir- 
tue of  the  resolution  of  the  13th  of  March,  1815,  to 
view,  in  conjunction  with  him,  that  part  of  the  Dela- 
ware, in  which  a  wing-dam  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  state,  and  had  on  so  viewing  the 
same,  found  that  the  operation  of  said  act,  would,  as 
they  have  since  reported  to  the  Governor  of  this  state, 
be  destructive  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware, subversive  of  the  aforesaid  agreement,  and  of  one 
of  the  most  invaluable  rights  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  committee  further  observe,  that  by  virtue  of  the 
existing  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment, at  the  date  of  the  said  agreement,  and  down  to 
the  present  time,ithas  been  the  universal  practice.sanc- 
tioned  by  usage  of  the  law,  to  erect  wharves  and  piers  on 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  both  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  at  Chester,  Gloucester,  Fort  Mifflin, 
Camden,  Philadelphia,  Burlington,  Bristol.Bordentown, 
Lamberton,  and  other  places  below  the  falls  of  Trenton, 
for  promoting  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  and  gi- 
ving a  facility  to  the  landing,  unlading,  mooring,  and 
securing  ships,  bay  and  river  craft,  and  "boats,  as  was 
well  known  to  the  commissioners  and  legislatures  of 
both  states  in  1783,  who  could  never  have  intended,  by 
the  general  words  of  their  agreement,  an  ademption  of 
this  known  and  necessary  usage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
either  state,  bordering  upon  the  said  river;  nor  have  the 
numerous  wharves  and  piers  existing  before,  or  erect- 
ed since  the  date  of  the  said  agreement,  ever  been  re- 
monstrated against,  or  considered  by  the  Legislature  or 
people  of  either  state,  as  in  any  degree  contravening 
the  spirit,  meaning,  or  terms  of  said  agreement,  when 
duly  considered  and  construed,  with  reference  to  the 
manifest  purposes  and  subject  matter  thereof. 

But  your  committee  cannot  conceive  that  an  agree- 
ment that  the  river  Delaware  from  the  station  point,  or 
north-west  corner  of  New  Jersey,  northerly  to  the  place 
upon  the  said  river,  where  the  circular  boundary  of  the 
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state  of  Delaware  touched  upon  the  same,  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  thereof,  is  and  shall  continue  to  be, 
and  remain  a  common  highway,  equally  free  and  open 
for  the  use,  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  said  contract- 
ing parties,  and  that  the  same  shall,  when  sanctioned  by 
the  two  states  (as  it  immediately  was,)  be  considered  as 
a  joint  compact  between  the  said  states  and  citizens 
thereof  respectively,  and  be  forever  thereafter  irrevoca- 
ble by  either  of  the  said  contracting  states,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other,  can  in  any  degree  be  recon- 
ciled to,  or  consistent  with,  an  act  of  either  state,  author- 
izing the  erection  of  a  dam  from  its  own  shores,  to  an 
island  in  the  river  Delaware;  or  that  Pennsylvania  is  not 
as  well  entitled  to  authorize  any  person  or  company  to 
erect  such  a  dam,  as  her  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  to 
the  same  or  any  other  island.  Thus,  instead  of  leaving 
the  navigation  of  the  whole  river  equally  free  and  open 
for  the  use,  benefit,  and  advantage  of  the  said  contract- 
ing parties,  rendering  it  equally  closed  and  impervious 
to  the  injury,  and  exclusion  of  all.  Nor  can  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  provision  for  a  lock  of  not  less 
than  eleven  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  long",  and  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner,  that  Durham  boats  of  the 
largest  burden,  and  other  craft,  that  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  navigate  that  part  of  the  said  river  Delaware, 
may  enter  into  the  said  lock,  in  ascending  the  river  at 
all  times  with  ease  and  safety,  when  the  tide  is  at  half 
ebb,  or  half  flood,  in  any  degree,  alters  the  case  or  pal- 
liates the  infraction  of  the  agreement,  but  rather  places 
it  in  a  more  evident  and  manifest  point  of  view;  or  that 
any  locks,  gates,  slopes,  or  artificial  arrangement,  even 
if  in  itself  beneficial,  can  consistently  with  said  agree- 
ment be  otherwise  made,  than  by  the  concurrent  acts 
and  authority  of  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  both 
states. 

Your  committee  further  observe,  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  act  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  au- 
thorizing or  attempting  to  authorize  the  erection,  since 
the  said  agreementon  the  9th  March,  1771,  of  any  wing 
or  other  dam  in  the  river  Delaware,  and  that  severe 
laws  have  been  passed  by  both  states,  prohibiting  indi- 
viduals from  doing  so,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  on 
any  of  its  citizens  transgressing  such  prohibition;  nor 
are  they  aware  of  any  complaint  having  ever  been  made 
on  the  part  of  New  Jersey,  or  its  citizens,  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  laws  on  this  subject,  or  any  want  of  their 
being  duly  carried  into  execution.  A  reference  to  the 
legislative  compacts  contained  in  the  laws  passed  by 
both  states,  prior  to  the  revolution,  particularly  to  one 
of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  9th  of  March,  1771,  and  a 
correspondent  one  of  New  Jersey,  passed  on  the  21st 
December,  in  the  same  year;  in  both  of  which  the  river 
Delaware  is  declared  a  public  highway,  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation  up  and  down  the  same,  and  a  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  twelve  months  imprisonment,  with- 
out bail  or  mainprize,  is  imposed  on  any  person  who 
shall  make,  or  aid  in  making,  repairing  or  maintaining 
any  dam,  which  shall  in  any  manner,  hinder  or  impede 
the  navigation  in  the  said  river,  and  prohibits  any  per- 
son from  drawing  or  leading  any  water  out  of  the  natu- 
ral course  or  channel  of  the  said  river,  for  the  use  of  any 
mill,  or  water  works,  except  Adam  Hoop's  dam  near 
Trenton,  or  any  other  erected  before  the  passing  of  the 
said  acts,  will  show  at  once  the  general  sense  then  en- 
tertained and  expressed  by  both  states  on  this  subject, 
and  the  salutary  restrictions  imposed  not  on  the  erection 
of  wharves  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce, but  of  dams  tending  in  any  wise  to  obstruct  or 
impede  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  committee  conceiving  it  an  indispensable  duty 
from  this  legislature  to  their  constituents,  not  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  continuance,  or  countenance  a  repetition  of 
such  an  invasion  of  one  of  their  most  valuable  rights.and 
at  the  same  time  believing,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
harmony  hitherto  happily  preserved  between  the  two 
states,  and  which  they  earnestly  desire  may  never  be 
broken  or  interrupted,  will  be  best   promoted   by  a 


prompt  and  decisive,  but  temperate  and  respectful  ex- 
pression and  communication  of  the  feelings  and  con- 
viction entertained  by  this  Legislature— offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met,  That  they  solemnly  protest  against  the 
passage  and  operation  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  passed  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1815, 
entitled  an  "act  to  enable  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Samuel 
Wright,  jun.  and  Peter  I.  Smith,  and  the  survivors  of 
them,  his  or  their  heirs  or  assigns,  to  erect  a  wing-dam 
in  the  river  Delaware,  to  connect  Yard's  island  with 
the  main  land  at  Bloomsbury,"  and  of  the  supplement 
thereto,  passed  on  the  10th  of  February,  1816. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  (if  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  shall,  on  their  part,  authorize  the 
same,)  to  cause  a  case  to  be  stated  and  submitted,  in  ar- 
gument to  the  determination  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  circuit  including  the  two  states, 
at  such  time,  place  and  manner,  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  judges  of 'the  said  court,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  de- 
termine whether  the  said  acts  contravene  any  agreement 
between  the  two  states,  or  in  any  degree  violate  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
transmitted  by  the  Governor  of  this  state,  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  New  Jersey.  [  To  be  continued.'] 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MONK. 

We  copy  the  following  interesting  sketch  from  the  life 
of  Commodore  Barney,  a  work  recently  published  by 
Messrs  Gray  &  Bowen,  of  Boston,  replete  with  graphic 
description,  thrilling  interest,  racy  and  characteristic 
anecdote. 

At  the  period  of  Lieutenant  Barney's  return  to  his 
family,  the  Delaware  bay  and  river  were  infested  by  nu- 
merous "refugee  barges  and  privateers,"  which  were 
committing  the  most  extensive  depredations,  not  only 
upon  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  but  upon  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  every  acces- 
sible stream  that  emptied  into  these  waters.  In  order 
to  drive  off'  these  plunderers,  who  were  protected  by 
the  presence  of  several  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  and  to 
offer  that  assistance  to  their  distressed  citizens,  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  general  government  to 
afford,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  determined  to  fit 
out  at  its  own  expense,  a  number  of  armed  vessels,  the 
operations  of  which  were  to  be  confined  within  the 
great  thoroughfare  to  their  capital.  Five  days  after 
Lieutenant  Barney's  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  ho- 
nored with  the  command  of  one  of  the  vessels  to  be 
equipped,  a  small  ship  mounting  16  six-pounders,  and 
carrying  110  men,  called  the  "Hyder- Ally."  He  did 
not,  as  may  be  supposed,  hesitate  one  moment  to  ac- 
cept the  command,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities,  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many 
marks  of  kindness.  He  entered  immediately  upon  the 
duties  of  the  command;  the  ship  was  to  be  yet  equip- 
ped and  manned,  but  with  active  superintendence  and 
willing  hands  this  is  an  affair  that  may  soon  be  despatch- 
ed. On  the  8th  of  April,  1782,  only  eighteen  days  af- 
ter the  happy  re-union  with  his  family,  and  thirteen 
after  he  took  the  command,  the  Hyder- Ally  was  ready 
to  proceed  on  her  destined  service.  The  instructions 
under  which  Captain  Barney  acted  were  very  plain  and 
circumscribed;  he  was  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men to  the  capes,  but  on  no  account  to  sea;  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  state  simply  to  protect  its  own  people, 
within  its  own  waters,  and  chiefly  from  the  annoyance 
of  the  "refugee  boats."  The  convoy  dropped  down  to 
the  Cape  May  road;  and  while  lying  there,  waiting  for 
a  fair  wind  to  take  them  to  sea,  two  ships  and  a  brig 
were  discovered  standing  for  them.  Captain  Barney, 
perceiving  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force.made 
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signals  to  the  convoy  to  get  under  weigh  immediately 
and  return  to  the  bay,  orders  which  they  were  not  slow 
in  obeying,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship,  which  was 
armed;  and  her  commander  very  gallantly  determined 
to  abide  the  issue;  he  hailed  Captain  Barney,  therefore, 
and  made  known  his  intention  in  case  of  an  engage- 
ment, to  "stick  by  him !" — a  promise,  by  the  way, 
which  we  might  as  well  say  at  once,  he  prevented  him- 
self from  redeeming  by  running  his  ship  aground  on  the 
Cape  May  shore,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as 
the  action  commenced;  in  this  situation,  his  crew  jump- 
ed ashore  from  the  end  of  the  gib-boom  and  made  their 
escape,  and  the  ship  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Captain  Barney  kept  astern  of  his  convoy,  watching 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  with  all  the  eagerness  and 
anxiety  natural  to  so  important  a  trust — he  saw  that  the 
brig  and  one  of  the  ships  were  following  him  into  the 
Cape  May  channel,  while  the  other  ship  (a  frigate)  was 
maneuvering  to  run  ahead  by  the  other  channel,  and 
thus,  cut  off  the  progress  of  the  convoy  up  the  bay.  His 
only  hope  for  the  safety  of  his  convoy,  was  that  the  ene- 
my would  first  direct  their  attention  to  him, and  then  by 
desperate  resistance  he  might  employ  them  long  enough 
to  allow  time  for  his  charge  to  get  beyond  their  pur- 
suit. For  this  purpose  he  would  willingly  have  engaged 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  at  once,  and  if  he  had 
had  a  thousand  lives,  would  have  rated  them  all  as  no- 
thing, if  by  their  sacrifice  he  could  gain  for  his  convoy 
the  advantage  of  one  hour's  start.  The  brig  was  the 
first  to  come  up  with  him,but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
it  was  not  her  design  to  risk  an  engagement  alone;  she 
gave  him  a  broadside  as  she  came  up,  and  passed  on. 
Barney  did  not  return  the  fire,  determining  to  reserve 
his  strength  for  the  ship  which  was  coming  up  rapidly; 
she  approached  within  pistol-shot  without  firing,  pro- 
bably under  the  impression  that  her  unequal  foe  would 
not  venture  to  make  battle:  at  this  moment,  however, 
the  Hyder-Ally  opened  her  ports  and  gave  a  well-direct- 
ed broadside,  which  spoke  her  determination  in  a  lan- 
guage not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  enemy  closed 
upon  her  immediately,and showed  a  disposition  to  board: 
at  this  critical  juncture  Captain  Barney  had  the  coolness 
and  the  presence  of  mind  to  conceive  and  execute  on 
the  instant,  a  ruse  de  guerre,  to  which  he  was  unques- 
tionably indebted  for  the  brilliant  victory  that  so  speed- 
ily followed;  he  gave  orders  to  the  man  at  the  helm  to 
interpret  the  next  command  he  should  give  him  aloud  I 
a  reverse,  or  in  his  own  words  to  the  seaman,  "by  the 
rule  of  contrary."  At  the  moment  that  the  enemy  was 
ranging  along-side  of  him,  a  position  which  must  have 
given  him  the  full  advantage  of  his  great  superiority  of 
strength,  Captain  Barney  called  out  in  a  voice  intend- 
ed to  reach  the  adverse  ship,  "Hard  a-port  your  helm,  | 
do  you  want  him  to  run  aboard  of  us !"  The  ready 
witted  seaman  understood  his  cue,  and  clapped  his 
helm  hard  a-starboard,  by  which  admirable  manoeuvre 
the  enemy's  jib-boom  caught  in  the  fore-rigging  of  the 
Hyder-Ally,  and  there  remained  entangled  during  the 
short  but  glorious  action  that  ensued.  The  Hyder-Ally 
thus  gained  a  raking  position,  of  which  she  availed  her- 
self to  its  utmost  benefit;  the  rapidity,  well-directed 
aim,  and  vigorous  effect,  with  which  she  poured  her 
fire  into  the  entangled  ship,  are  almost  inconceivable; 
more  than  twenty  broadsides  were  fired  in  twenty-six 
minutes,  and  scarcely  a  shot  missed  its  effect;  entering 
in  the  starboard  bow,  and  making  their  way  out 
through  the  larboard  quarter,  the  grape,  canister,  and 
round  shot,  all  did  their  appointed  duty  !  Such  energy 
of  action  could  not  long  be  withstood;  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  from  the  firing  of  the  first  broadside,  the 
British  flag  waved  its  proud  folds  no  longer  to  the 
breeze.  There  was  no  time  for  ceremony  on  board  the 
Hyder-Ally;  the  frigate  was  but  a  little  way  astern.and 
coming  rapidly  up,  Captain  Harney  did  not  even  ask 
what  ship  it  was  that  had  thus  acknowledged  him  mas- 
ter; but  sending  his  first  lieutenant  and  thirty-five  men 
on  board,  he  ordered  her  to  make  all  sail  and  push  up 


the  bay,  after  the  convoy,  while  he  himself  covered  the 
rear.  The  brig,  seeing  that  the  ship  had  struck,  and 
that  the  victor  was  standing  up  the  channel  towards  her, 
ran  herself  aground  to  avoid  capture.  It  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  assert,  that  Captain  Harney  was  desirous  of  a 
brush  with  the  frigate;  but  he  maintained  the  "even 
tenor  of  his  way,"  far  in  the  rear  of  his  prize,  and  the 
still  more  distant  convoy,  determined  not  to  let  her  paas 
to  the  pursuit  of  cither,  without,  at  least,  attempting  to 
delay  her  for  a  few  minutes.  The  frigate  continued  the 
chase  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  bay,  but  at 
length,  towards  evening,  gave  it  up,  and  dropped  her 
anchor,  making  a  signal,  as  she  did  so,  to  the  prize  ship, 
which  she  did  not  of  course  suspect  to  be  under  other 
orders;  no  doubt  believing  that,  having  taken  the  Ame- 
rican, she  was  now  working  her  way  amongst  the  de- 
fenceless convoy. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  frigate  abandoned  the  chase 
and  came  to  anchor,  that  Captain  Barney  permitted 
himself  to  gratify  the  curiosity, which  it  was  but  natural 
he  should  feel,  as  to  the  name,  character,  and  force  of 
his  prize.  He  now  spoke  her  for  this  purpose:  and  we 
may  imagine  the  exuberance  of  delight  and  gratified 
pride,  with  which  he  ascertained  her  to  be  His  Majes- 
ty's ship, the  General  Monk,  mounting  20  nine  pounders, 
and  carrying  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Rodgers  of  the  Royal  Navy !  near- 
ly double  his  own  force  of  metal,  and  nearly  one-fourth 
superior  in  number  of  men !  It  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  na- 
val warfare,  and  a  victory  of  which  he  might  well  be 
proud.  But  no  man  ever  bore  such  honors  more  meekly 
than  Captain  Barney;  he  rejoiced  in  his  success,  but  it 
was  more  because  it  had  insured  the  safety  of  the  valua- 
ble fleet  entrusted  to  his  convoy,  than  because  of  any 
anticipation  that  it  would  encircle  his  own  brow  with  a 
never-dying  wreath  of  glory.  Prompted  by  that  ever- 
ready  humanity  which  so  honorably  characterized  his 
treatment  of  a  conquered  foe,  though  he  had  expe- 
rienced so  little  of  it  in  his  own  person;  he  inquired  im- 
mediately into  the  sufferings  of  the  crew,and  heard  with 
regret  that  the  General  Monk  had  lost  20  killed,  and 
had  33  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, purser,  surgeon, boatswain,  and  gunner;  among 
the  latter  were  Captain  Rogers  himself,  and  every  offi- 
cer on  board  except  owe  midshipman.'  The  Hyder-Ally 
had  four  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded,a  comparative 
disparity  of  loss  even  greater  than  the  inverse  disparity 
of  force. 

We  mention  as  an  extraordinary  evidence  of  the  vi- 
gorous attack  of  the  Hyder-Ally,  that  in  the  mizen-stay- 
sail  of  the  General  Monk,  (which  sailors  well  know  to 
be  of  but  small  dimensions,)  there  were  counted  ex- 
actly three  hundred  and  sixty-Jive  shot  holes!  It  was 
looked  upon  as  so  great  a  curiosity,  that  one  of  the 
principal  sail-makers  of  Philadelphia  afterwards  beg- 
ged it  of  Captain  Barney,  and  made  a  considerable  sum 
by  exhibiting  it  in  his  sail-loft  to  the  curious. 

Many  incidents  occurred  during  the  heat  of  this  rapid 
and  vigorous  action  which  are  well  worthy  notice. 
Captain  Barney,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  see 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  regulate  his  movements  ac- 
cordingly, remained  standing  upon  the  binnacle  during 
the  whole  action,  in  the  most  exposed  point  of  his 
quarter-deck,  particularly  to  the  fire  of  the  musketry 
from  the  enemy's  tops.  On  one  occasion,  a  ball  passed 
through  his  hat,  just  grazing  the  crown  of  his  head; 
another  tore  off  part  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat;  seeing 
himself  thus  the  aim  of  the  small  arms,  he  called  to 
Mr.  Scull,  his  marine  officer,  (whose  men  were  all 
Bucks  county  riflemen,  who  had  never  before  been  on 
board  of  ship;;  and  ordered  him  to  direct  his  fire  into 
the  top  from  which  he  was  so  much  annoyed;  the  order 
was  promptly  executed,  and  with  such  good  aim  that 
every  shot  brought  down  its  man.  A  few  minutes  after 
tills,  one  of  these  brave  fellows,  who  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  his  rifle  than  with  the  rules 
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of  subordination,  called  out  to  Captain  Barney,  with  a 
coolness  of  tone  and  familiarity  of  manner  that  evinced 
any  thing  but  intended  disrespect: — "Captain,  do  you 
see  that  fellow  with  the  white  hat?"  and  firing  as  he 
spoke,  Captain  Barney  saw  the  poor  fellow  "with  the 
white  hat"  make  a  spring"  at  least  three  feet  from  the 
deck,  and  fall  to  rise  no  more.  "Captain,"  continued  the 
marksman,  "that's  the  third  fellow  I've  made  hop!"  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  highly  indicative  of  the  deliberate  cool- 
ness of  these  Bucks  county  men,  that  every  man  of  the 
enemy  who  was  killed  by  the  small  arms,  was  found  to 
have  been  shot  in  the  head  or  breast,  so  true  and  deadly 
was  their  aim.  While  Captain  Barney  continued  standing 
on  the  binnacle.he  observed  one  of  his  officers,  with  the 
cook's  axe  in  his  hand,in  the  very  act  of  raising  it  to  cleave 
the  head  of  one  of  his  own  men,  who  had  deserted  his 
gun  and  skulked  behind  the  mainmast;  at  this  instant  a 
round  shot  from  the  enemy  struck  the  binnacle  from 
under  his  feet,  and  he  fell  upon  the  deck;  the  officer, 
seeing  his  captain  fall,  and  naturally  supposing  that  he 
was  wounded,  threw  down  the  axe  and  ran  to  his  as- 
sistance, but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  spot,  Captain 
Barney  had  recovered  his  feet,  unhurt,  and  the  officer 
very  deliberately  picked  up  the  axe  again  to  execute  his 
purpose  upon  the  head  of  the  coward;  he  found  him 
now  fighting  as  bold  and  fearless  as  the  bravest  of  his 
crew!  Joseph  Bedford,  a  brother  of  Captain  Barney's 
wife,  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Hyder-Ally,  and  behaved 
with  great  gallantry;  he  was  stationed  in  the  main-top, 
and  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  groin.from  the  effects 
of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  he  did 
not  feel  his  wound  or  know  that  he  was  hurt,  until  he 
had  descended  from  the  top  upon  deck,  after  the  action 
was  over;  he  then  fell,  exhausted  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  was  carried  below. 

The  action  was  so  vigorously  rapid  and  short,  and  its 
result  so  little  expected  on  the  part  of  the  adversary, 
that  he  had  either  not  time,  or  not  sufficient  presence 
of  mind,  to  think  of  destroying  his  book  of  signals,  an 
oversight  of  which  Captain  Barney  quickly  availed  him- 
self, and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  frigate  (the  Quebec)  so  soon  discontinued  the 
chase  and  anchored.  Immediately  after  the  action,  he 
ordered  the  British  flag  to  be  hoisted  on  board  the 
General  Monk,  and  his  own  to  be  hauled  down  on  board 
the  Hyder-Ally;  the  Quebec,  therefore,  had  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  His  Majesty's  ship  had  been 
glorious. 

It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  turn  from  these  little  anec- 
dotes, so  characteristic  of  American  courage  and  cool- 
ness in  the  midst  of  danger,  to  record  one  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  When  Captain  Barney's  first  lieuten- 
ant went  on  board  to  take  possession  of  the  General 
Monk,  after  her  surrender,  the  British  Captain,  in  his 
presence,  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  bring  up  his 
fowling-piece  from  the  cabin,  a  Very  splendid  silver- 
mounted  fusil,  which,  when  it  was  put  into  his  hands, 
he  threw  overboard,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "This  shall  ne- 
ver become  the  property  of  any  d — d  rebel !"  It  was  a 
contemptible  act  of  littleness,  of  passionate  mortifica- 
cation,  which  is  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  man  who, 
according  to  the  children's  fables,  "bit  his  own  nose  off 
to  spite  his  face!"  He  might  have  saved  his  honor,  and 
his  fusil  into  the  bargain;  for  not  one  of  the  "d — d  re- 
bels" would  have  desired  to  deprive  him  of  his  favorite 
piece  of  property. 

At  Chester,  on  the  Delaware,  Captain  Barney  left  his 
own  ship,  and  proceeded  in  his  prize  to  Philadelphia, 
that  he  might  himself  see  the  wounded  prisoners  pro- 
perly cared  for;  he  procured  the  most  comfortable  and 
respectable  lodgings  for  Captain  Rogers,  in  the  house 
of  a  Quaker  lady,  who  nursed  him  through  his  whole 
confinement  with  the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  a  sis- 
ter: this  lady  is  still  living  (November,  1831,)  in  Pine 
street,  Philadelphia.and  remembers  the  great  solicitude 
of  Captain  Barney  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his 


captives.  Having  attended  to  his  duty,  he  ran  home  for 
a  single  moment  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  his  wife  and  boy, ' 
and  returned  immediately  to  Chester,  without  waiting 
to  receive  any  of  the  cheers  and  congratulations  with 
which  the  citizens  were  ready  to  greet  him  on  every 
side.  His  whole  convoy  had  returned  in  safety,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ship  already  mentioned,  and  a  brig 
which  unfortunately  got  ashore  on  the  Over-falls.  From 
Chester,  he  proceeded  again  down  the  bay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  prospect  of  getting  his  convoy 
to  sea.  In  the  course  of  the  trip  he  captured  a  refugee 
schooner,  called  the  "Hook  'em  Snivey,"  and  meeting 
with  nothing  else  in  the  bay,  he  returned  once  more  to 
Philadelphia,  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  prepared  for  him. 
The  capture  of  the  General  Monk  and  the  Hook  'em 
Snivey,  struck  a  panic  into  the  refugees,  which  pre- 
vented them  for  a  long  time  afterwards  from  trusting 
any  of  their  barges  on  the  Delaware.  The  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Bar- 
ney, and  ordered  a  gold-hilted  sword  to  be  prepared, 
which  was  afterwards  presented  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  state,  by  Governor  Dickinson.  It  was  a  small 
sword,  with  mountings  of  chased  gold,  the  guard  of 
which,  on  the  one  side  had  a  representation  of  the  Hy- 
der-Ally, and  on  the  other  the  General  Monk,  the  sails 
of  each  ship  set  as  in  the  action,  the  latter  ship  as  in  the 
act  of  striking  her  flag.  Their  hulls,  sails,  masts,  spars, 
and  rigging,  were  all  beautifully  delineated  by  the  art- 
ist,  in  open  work,  resembling  the  ivory  fans  of  the  Chi- 
nese. 

Ballads  were  made  upon  the  brilliant  victory,  and 
sung  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  name 
of  the  gallant  Barney  was  in  every  mouth,  "familiar  as 
household  words." 

At  the  sale  of  the  General  Monk,  which  was  very  soon 
after  her  capture,  the  United  States  became  the  pur- 
chasers; her  name  was  changed  to  that  of  General 
Washington,-  and  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Robert 
Morris,  one  of  his  earliest  and  latest  friends,  the  com- 
mand of  her  was  given  to  Captain  Barney,  by  whose 
unwearied  industry  and  exertions,  she  was  soon  put  in 
a  condition  for  service. 
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BY  GEORGE  M.  DALLAS,  Esq. 

Published  at  the  request  of  the  American  Whig  and 

Cliosophic  Societies. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— There  are  some  present- 
though  the  eyes,  the  smiles,  and  the  complexions  of 
youth  remind  me  there  can  be  but  few — who  may  re- 
member that  he  who  has  now  the  honour  to  address 
them,  quitted  this  very  platform,  bidding  farewell  to 
collected  friends  and  to  collegiate  life,  exactly  one  and 
twenty  years  ago.  My  young  brethren,  in  obedience  to 
whose  summons  I  must  a  while  trespass  upon  your  at- 
tention, have  since  sprung  into  existence: — have  been 
carefully  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  parents  and  of  pre- 
ceptors:— and  will  to-morrow,  with  spirits  as  buoyant 
and  hopes  as  exhilarating  as  mine  then  were,  launch 
upon  the  boundless,  the  uncertain,  but  ever-attractive 
world! — I  come,  like  the  veteran  mariner,  to  consult 
with  them  on  their  contemplated  voyage: — to  hint  how 
they  may  best  provide  for  its  happy  progress  and  its 
honorable  end: — and  to  give  them  the  onward  cheer 
and  hearty  benediction  of  a  brother  and  a  friend. 

The  step — the  bounding  and  eager  step — which 
clears  the  student  at  once  from  the  secluded  field  of 
education  and  discipline,  and  lands  him  to  participate 
in  the  busy  and  bustling  hum  of  men,  is  equally  inter- 
esting and  irrevocable.  In  this  country,  perhaps  more 
than  elsewhere,  peculiar  manners  invest  a  graduated 
youth  with  the  dignitv,  and  exact  from  him  the  respon- 
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sibility,  of  manhood.  He  no  sooner  ceases  to  be  under 
collegiate  government,  than  he  is  presumed  competent, 
and  expected  to  govern  himself.  The  instant  he  turns 
his  back  upon  the  symmetrical  and  flowery  walks  of  aca- 
demical culture,  he  moves,  unaided,  upon  the  irregu- 
lar and  entangled  heath  of  general  society.  Heretofore 
the  object  of  solicitude  and  protection,  he  must  now  be 
self-adjusted,  self-poised,  and  self  sufficient!  The  epoch 
of  such  a  transition  is  naturally  one  of  thrilling  anxiety 
to  his  relatives  and  friends.  The  tender  and  sustaining 
ties  of  sympathy  are  about  being  relaxed,  if  not  sever- 
ed:— the  exclusiveness  of  domestic  affection  must  be 
dispelled: — and  the  multifarious  claims  of  society  sud- 
denly interpose  to  terminate  for  ever  the  delights  and 
the  security  of  filial  dependence.  If,  indeed,  the  ro- 
seate hues  of  hopes  yet  unblighted  gild  every  pros- 
pect to  the  adventurer's  vision: — if  he,  indeed,  stand 
upon  the  shore  and  stretch  his  delighted  gaze  over  a 
sunny  ocean  of  life,  shadowing  forth  unerring  and  bril- 
liant tracks  of  happiness,  tranquillity,  and  glory: — these 
are  delusions  which  the  chastened  imaginations  of  pa. 
rents  and  guardians  cannot  indulge.  To  them,  however 
fond  and  confiding,  the  future  is  full  of  danger  and  of 
doubt.  To  them,  the  last  exercise  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation is  but  the  beginning  of  a  real  struggle,  and  the 
emancipation  from  pupilage,  an  inevitable  exposure  to 
the  burdens  and  buffets  incident  to  humanity. 

Let  me  not,  however,  too  intensely  aggravate  the  in- 
terests of  the  occasion.  If  it  be  accompanied  by  pain- 
ful apprehensions,  it  also  has  its  bright  and  renovating 
aspects. 

What  cordial  more  sweet  to  a  parent  than  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ascendency  of  a  son?  To  see  him  af- 
ter many  years  of  probation,  step  forth  from  among  his 
associates  and  competitors,  and,  in  the  presence  of  ap- 
proving judges,  claim  the  well-earned  reward  of  vir- 
tuous deportment,  prolonged  industry,  and  cultivated 
mind?  To  know,  and  feel,  and  witness,  the  crowning 
conclusion  of  a  work  so  long  and  so  devotedly  labored  ? 
To  have  the  elated  heart  whispering  at  every  throb  its 
consciousness  of  kindred  and  of  triumph: — and  to  re- 
ceive him,  on  retiring  from  this  edifice,  no  longer  as 
dependent  offspring,  but  as  the  dearest,  and  truest,  and 
best  of  companions,  of  friends,  of  equals!  Such  a  mo- 
ment yields  a  rich  and  more  than  compensating  harvest 
for  every  toil.  It  sheds  the  sweetest  oblivion  upon  all 
past  solicitude,  and  inspires  a  cheerful  readiness  for  fu- 
ture and  united  trials. 

Nor  is  it  fair  by  dull  homilies,  however  true  and  phi- 
losophical, to  take  from  our  young  friends  their  keen 
relish  of  this  peculiar  period.  They  have  run  the  scho- 
lastic race: — they  have  attained  the  goal: — the  victors 
await  their  prizes,  and  even  the  vanquished  are  refresh- 
ed, strengthened,  and  ennobled  by  their  wholesome  ex- 
ercise and  their  generous  competition.  Let  them  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  time  thus  far  profitably  spent: — and  let  us 
rather  share  in  the  sanguine  feelings  and  anticipations 
by  which  they  are  prompted,  us  auspicious  of  coming 
victories,  than  unseasonably  blunt  their  rapture  by  the 
stale  though  sound  admonitions  of  age  and  experience. 
I  turn  then,  gentlemen  of  the  American  Whig  and 
Cliosophic  Societies,  to  congratulate  you  upon  having 
reached  the  termination  of  your  collegiate  course: — 
and  to  discharge  the  duty  which  you  flatteringly  assign- 
ed to  me. 

Although  about  to  leave  your  revered  instructors 
and  beloved  associates, — to  quit  for  ever  this  region 
long  and  successfully  devoted  to  the  delightful  pursuit 
of  literature  and  science: — I  am  aware  that  your  bosoms 
swell  high  with  the  anticipations  of  home,  of  fancied 
free-agency,  and  of  augmented  personal  importance. 
You  are  prepared,  and  eager  for  the  change — and  it  is 
right  that  you  should  be  so.  Loftier  duties  than  any  yet 
undertaken  await  and  invite  the  exercise  of  moral  and 
mental  faculties  now  ripened  into  usefulness  and  ener- 
gy. It  is  not  that  you  are  insensible  to  the  advantages 
heretofore  enjoyed: — it  is  not  that  you  are  ungrateful 


for  the  wise  and  affectionate  supervision  which  has 
borne  with  the  waywardness  and  frivolity  of  youth,  and 
gradually  guided  you  to  your  honorable  position: — but 
it  is,  that  your  instructors  have,  almost  unconsciously  to 
yourselves,  imparted  powers  which  impel  to  activity — 
have  given  you  an  armour  whose  efficacy  you  wish  to 
test — have  made  you  fit,  and  thence  instilled  the  resist- 
less desire  to  mingle  with  your  fellow  men. 

The  extent  to  which  this  spirit  of  adventurous  reso- 
lution may  be  beneficially  indulged,  henceforward  de- 
pends entirely  upon  yourselves.  Your  own  hands  must 
feed  the  lamps  until  now  kept  burning  by  others.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  basis  formed  by  the  past  accumula- 
tions of  education  must  not  only  be  preserved  from  de- 
cay, but  should  steadily  and  unremittingly  be  enlarged 
and  perfected.  It  is  a  law  of  mind: — intellect  stagnates 
as  soon  as  it  is  stationary.  You  must  be  improving,  or 
you  will  retrograde  and  degenerate.  The  strength  now 
possessed  is  weakness  compared  with  that  which  must 
hereafter  be  embodied.  After  refraining  to  touch  far- 
ther upon  the  importance  of  your  recent  studies,  and 
their  persevering  cultivation,  than  is  involved  in  these 
general  remarks,  there  is  one  of  them  as  to  which  I  can- 
not withhold  the  testimony  of  my  strong  conviction.  In 
the  knowledge  of  the  classic  languages  of  antiquity,you 
have  master-keys  wherewith  to  open  store-houses,  yet 
unapproached,  of  learning,  of  taste,  and  of  enjoyment: 
— exhaustless  granaries  of  moral  aliment : — vast  arsenals, 
wherein  arc  hoarded,  forever  polished  and  powerful, 
the  weapons  and  ammunition  of  the  understanding. 
How  easy  a  thing  to  keep  these  keys  within  your  grasp ! 
— to  retain  thus  a  freedom  of  access  to  the  noblest 
of  the  human  race;  the  peerless  Grecian,  the  exalted 
Roman,  the  wise  of  almost  every  age,  and  the  elect  of 
almost  every  land!  Let  them  rust  upon  your  hands,  or 
be  negligently  lost,  and,  like  the  fabled  Peri,  you  will 
fruitlessly  flutter  round  the  walls,  or  will  vainly  knock 
at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

While  I  am  thus  standing  with  you  at  the  barrier 
which  divides  the  college  from  the  crowd,  the  silent 
shades  of  study  from  the  glittering  and  tumultuous 
ways  of  the  world : — a  barrier  which  to-morrow's  sun 
will  see  you  overleap: — permit  .me  cursorily  to  incul- 
cate a  principle  of  future  action,  whose  direct  tendency 
is  to  confirm  your  virtue,  to  elevate  your  motives,  to  in- 
vigorate the  prosecution  of  upright  pursuits,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  peace  and  composure  of  your  hearts.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  meddle  with  the  paramount  precepts  of 
religion  or  morality:  I  shrink  from  any  vain  attempt  to 
fortify  the  admonitions  of  your  pious,  learned,  and  ve- 
nerated chief.  But  I  would  fain,  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
humbler  task,  furnish  you  a  clue  through  many  cham- 
bers of  the  labyrinth  you  are  about 'entering,  and  im- 
press upon  your  memories  a  maxim,  to  which  you  can 
never  unprofitably  nor  reluctantly  recur. 

Gentlemen — you  are  American  citizens.  The  im- 
mense throng  of  thirteen  millions  of  human  beings  who 
surround  you — their  admirable  institutions  of  govern- 
ment— their  laws,  usages,  and  language — their  vast  ter- 
ritory, noble  rivers,  luxuriant  valleys,  and  interminable 
plains— their  science,  their  letters,  their  liberties,  their 
exploits,  and  their  renown: — all  these  constitute  your 
country;  and  I  say  to  you,  as  the  first  of  lessons,  as  well 
for  individual  happiness  as  for  social  duty,  reverence  and 
love  your  a>un!ry.'  Take  what  occupation  you  may; 
agricultural,  professional,  mechanical — pursue  it  with 
ever  so  much  zeal,  talent,  and  tact;  amass  wealth  and 
acquire  sway;  if  you  do  not  reverence  and  love  your 
country,  'there  will  be  a  bitter  and  embittering  void 
within  your  bosoms,  making  every  acquisition  distaste- 
|  fill,  and  converting  every  fruition  into  disappointment. 
I  But  learn  to  love  your  country  strongly:  be  that  an 
ever-present  and  fundamental  principle  of  pub!.'.:,  or  of 
private  conduct,  stimulating  you  to  useful  examples,  or 
I  checking  the  aspirations  of  ambition;  and  success  will 
i  come  without  alloy,  as  adversity  may  overtake  without 
I  reproach. 
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The  love  of  country,  however,  to  which  I  refer,  is 
not  that  common-place  sentiment  which  germinates 
without  root  upon  the  rank  soil  of  affectation,  or  shoots, 
unbidden  and  unawares,  from  ignorant  instinct  The 
mere  natural  attachment  to  the  region  of  nativity,  or  of 
residence,  is,  in  itself,  though  amiable,  too  fragile  for 
reliance,  too  slight  for  constant  or  severe  service.  Let 
yours  be  the  combined  product  of  true  feeling  and  dis- 
criminating reason;  of  comprehensive  surveys,  both 
historical  and  contemporaneous;  of  a  preference.calmly 
and  conclusively  adjudged.  Thus  only  can  it  outlive 
the  unceasing  assaults  of  selfishness,  or  prevent  the 
corroding  effects  of  those  temporary  crosses  or  casual- 
ties to  which  we  are  all  doomed. 

Shall  I  then  venture  merely  to  indicate  why  you 
should  reverence  and  love  your  country? — to  advert  to 
some  of  the  many  causes  which  warrant  and  justify  it, 
in  its  most  ardent  and  profound  condition? — The  theme 
cannot  readily  tire,  though  essayed  by  an  unskilful 
tongue,  and  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  scale,  gentlemen,  upon  which  it  has  pleased  the 
creative  power  to  model  this  land,  is  that  of  united  su- 
blimity and  utility.  As  an  abode  for  intellectual  beings, 
it  is  surpassed  in  grandeur  of  conformation,  and  in  com- 
modious connexion  of  parts,  by  no  portion  of  the  globe. 
Ranging  itself  majestically  in  front  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  forty-seventh  de- 
gree of  latitude,  it  expands  westward  to  the  Pacific, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  Its  coast  is  pene- 
trated by  the  noblest  of  estuaries.  The  undulations  of 
its  surface  now  swell  into  cloud-capt,  but  never  bleak 
or  inaccessible  mountains:  now  sink  into  channels  for 
vast,  but  never  dangerous  streams,  and  again  stretch 
forth  into  boundless,  but  never  baleful  levels  of  fertility 
and  of  forest.  The  exuberance  of  its  products,  every 
where  and  unceasingly  invites  immigration,  and  re- 
wards industry.  Its  waters  and  its  woodland  equally 
throng.  The  buffalo  of  the  prairies,  or  the  bald-eagle 
of  the  peaks,  is  but  the  closing  link  in  a  chain  of  ani- 
mated nature,  by  which  our  soil  and  our  air  are  enrich- 
ed or  adorned:  and,  almost  spontaneously  unveiled,  the 
treasures  of  mineralogy  peer  and  sparkle  from  the 
earth,  ministering  alike  to  the  "solid  substance"  and 
"feeble  splendor"  of  its  possessors.  These  are  physical 
characteristics,  to  which  no  patriot  can  be  blind.  They 
are  the  native  and  immutable  qualities  of  his  home;  in- 
spiring content,  awakening  admiration,  and  constitut- 
ing an  enduring  foundation  for  just  pride.  #  It  may  be 
that  you  have  read  of  skies  more  deeply  blue;  of  lakes 
more  poetically  placid;  of  scenery  more  abrupt,  im- 
practicable, and  romantic,  than  any  this  continent  can 
furnish.  Fancy,  in  these  descriptions,  has  probably 
thrown  her  prismatic  embellishment  over  fact;  but  con- 
ceding otherwise;— how  shadowy  and  volatile  seem  all 
the  mere  amusements  of  taste,  when  contrasted  with 
the  ruddy  offspring  of  America,  the  sterling  realities  of 
plenty,  health,  and  happiness! 

But,  gentlemen,  this  spacious  mansion,  with  all  its 
excellencies,  is  the  humblest  allotment  of  your  inherit- 
ance. There  are  moral  causes,  far  nobler  and  more  im- 
pressive, to  invigorate  your  love  of  country. 

Scarcely  three  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  first  a 
civilized  man  beheld,  in  a  mist  of  distance  and  of 
doubt,  the  regions  we  inhabit.  When  Sebastian  Cabot, 
impelled  by  the  example  of  the  great  discoverer,  moved 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  present  United  States, 
and  returned  to  his  monarch  and  his  merchants,  with- 
out attempting  either  settlement  or  conquest,  not  the 
feeblest  ray  of  an  impending  future  could  have  illumin- 
ed his  mind.  He  turned  the  prows  of  his  barks  away 
from  these  shores  as  irreclaimably  savage: — and  another 
hundred  of  years  glided  by,  ere  Raleigh  trod  the  beach 
of  ROsnoke,  or  permanently  encamped  a  pioneering 
detachment  upon  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan.  In  1610, 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  tenanted  by 
a  less  number  of  human  beings  than  the  young  brothers 
I  address,  was  the  germ,  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  on 


which  depended  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  American 
nation !  The  Pilgrims  of  New  Plymouth  followed  in 
1620;  and  with  a  rapidity  far  transcending  all  expe- 
rience and  all  hope,  successive  streams  of  civilization, 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  darted  from  the  east,  sped  their 
searching  and  fertilizing  course  through  a  wilderness, 
and  awoke  to  its  high  destiny  the  fairest  and  freshest 
portion  of  the  earth! 

And  have  you  never  asked,  whence  this  wonderful 
work?  Have  you  never  scrutinized  the  basis-  of  this 
mighty  structure?  Approach  it,  gentlemen,  with  confi- 
dence: you,  at  least,  need  not  shrink  from  tracing  the 
moral  overflow  to  which  you  owe  your  country  up  to 
its  remotest  source.  Thei'e  are  no  wolf-bred  band  of 
robbers  at  that  fountain — no  hordes  of  devastating  bar- 
barians, impelled  by  want,  of  a  keen  thirst  for  bloodj 
no  flying  criminals,  dreading  the  avenging  swords  of 
justice — from  such  an  origin  as  either  of  these,  a  gene- 
rous patriotism  might  avert  its  gaze.  But  how  is  the 
heart  soothed  and  the  mind  lifted;  how  powerfully  for- 
tified is  our  reverence  for  home,  when  we  contemplate 
the  virtuous,  wise,  peaceable,  and  pious  men  by  whom 
this  nation  was  founded?  When  we  couple  so  extraor- 
dinary an  achievement  with  their  simple  manners,  their 
pure  designs,  their  lofty  motives,  their  meek  resigna- 
tion, and  their  unconquerable  fortitude!  When  we  find 
that  in  an  age  of  refinement,  and  from  that  very  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  self-esteemed  solely  civilized;  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Bacon — of  Henry  and  of  Sully 
— of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  our  progenitors,  enjoying 
all  the  blessings  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
and  all  the  sweets  of  polished  life,  sought  in  the  seques- 
tered shades  of  this  unexplored  land,  its  only  but  its 
unalienable  and  inestimable  treasures — untrammelled 
freedom  of  action,  and  uncontrolable  liberty  of  con- 
science! Philosophy  can  designate  nothing  more  su- 
blime. History  presents  no  parallel:  for  the  callous 
and  insatiable  cupidity  which  made  both  eastern  and 
western  Indies,  at  periods  of  invading  settlement,  flow 
with  torrents  of  blood,  or  resound  with  the  clank  of 
chains,  never  degraded  our  national  ancestry,  nor  pol- 
luted the  air  we  breathe.  It  is  ours — ours  exclusively, 
to  hoast  an  undefiled  social  origin,  consistent  alike  with 
true  religion,  universal  philanthropy,  and  the  proudest 
conceptions  of  human  worth. 

The  moral  influence  of  this  peculiar  feature  of  our 
story  should  operate  unspent  through  all  generations — 
steadily  preserving  us  from  the  pernicious  principles  and 
practices  shunned  by  the  primitive  fathers.  Carry  with 
you,  gentiemen,  into  the  various  occupations  of  active 
citizenship  to  which  you  are  destined,  a  clear  compre^ 
hension  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
its  comparative  superiority: — push  your  scrutiny  into  its 
details  more  amply  than  would  be  compatible  with  my 
present  purpose  or  opportunity: — it  will  confirm  senti- 
ments of  practical  importance,  and  persuasively  teach 
you  to  reverence  and  love  your  country. 

These  retrospections,  though  fortunately  unaccom- 
panied by  any  degrading  consciousness  of  degeneracy, 
are  not  perhaps  essential  to  present  patriotism.  The 
spirit  of  the  first  colonists  was  cherished  like  a  sacred 
fire.  It  presided,  as  a  territorial  genius,  over  a  rapidly 
augmenting  population.  It  was  inherently  and  inflexi- 
bly republican.  And  it  gradually  developed  the  doc- 
trines and  matured  the  measures  upon  which  now  re- 
pose the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  come  to  call  your  attention  to  inci- 
dents of  more  recent  date — to  the  glories  which  your 
immediate  predecessors  have  achieved,  and  which  you 
must  contribute  to  perpetuate;  to  the  proud  proofs  that 
no  nation  is  more  entitled  than  this  to  the  honor,  grati- 
tude and  devotion  of  its  citizens. 

Whence  was  it,  gentlemen,  that  the  great  and  funda- 
ment il  truths  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — truths  which 
have  harbingered  the  disenthralment  and  happiness  of 
myriads  of  human  beings— truths  which,  penetrating 
the  recesses  of  superstition  and  oppression,  have  dis- 
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pelled  and  destroyed  them,  as  fluids  glide  into  the  fis- 
sures of  rocks,  and,  expanding1  by  congelation,  heave 
them  from  their  seats,  or  rend  them  into  fragments: — 
whence  was  it,  that  these  truths  received  their  final  de- 
monstration and  everlasting-  impulse'  Whence  were 
they  sent  forth,  with  the  solemnity  of  national  empha- 
sis, as  the  recognized  rules,  alike  of  Divine  beneficence 
and  worldly  wisdom — of  Providence  and  of  policy — with- 
out which  modes  of  faith  are  but  varied  shades  of  folly, 
and  forms  of  government  mere  meshes  for  slaves?  In  ac- 
complishing the  political  separation  of  your  country 
from  Great  Britain,  its  sages  legislated  and  philosophiz- 
ed for  all  mankind,  and  for  all  ages.  — They  have  placed 
the  world  under  an  obligation  which  can  be  cancelled 
only  by  its  frank  acknowledgment.  Do  I  exaggerate? 
Let  the  entire  continent  of  America,  rescued  from 
Spanish  tyranny  and  inquisitions;  the  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  France,  unyoked  of  feudalism;  emancipated 
Ireland,  and  revolutionized  England;  nay,  let  Europe, 
from  her  hundred  communities,  and  even  wretched 
Africa,  answer  the  question.  Let  them  say  to  what  ra- 
diant source  they  trace  the  light  which  has  shone  upon 
them  in  the  fruition  of  its  full  blaze:  or  the  cheering 
promise  of  its  dawn.  Let  them  say  whence  issued  the 
loud  paean  which  startled  man,  throughout  their  domain, 
from  bondage  and  bigotry,  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights  to  which  "the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  him." 

And  is  not  this  something  to  exult  in?  Is  not  this 
youthful  exploit  better  than  twenty  centuries  of  herald- 
ry or  of  barbarous  existence?  Would  you  consent  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Decemviral,  or  the 
fifty-volumed  Pandects  of  Imperial  Rome?  for  the 
Canons  of  Papacy?  or  for  the  regal  concessions  of  Mag- 
na Charta?  It  can  never  be  an  object  of  a  disciplined 
mind  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  monuments  of 
wisdom — but,  contrasted  with  the  luminous  expositions 
of  elementary  and  controlling  principles  embodied  in 
the  declaration  of  our  revolutionary  congress,  and  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  of  the  respective 
states,  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance.  Gentlemen, 
on  this  score  at  least,  )'our  country  can  have  no  rival  in 
your  reverence  and  love . 

Look,  then,  to  the  structure  of  your  public  institu- 
tions— resting  upon  the  will,  and  confiding  in  the  vir- 
tuous intelligence  of  the  multitude — as  simple  as  wise, 
as  practical  as  philosophical — the  convenient,  and  con- 
servative principle  of  representation,  enabling  a  com- 
mon government,  both  federative  and  popular,  in  its 
origin  and  its  action,  to  retain,  through  an  almost 
boundless  extent  of  territory,  all  the  energy,  while  it 
avoids  all  the  instability  and  disorder  which  accompa- 
nied the  interesting  and  unmitigated  democracies  of  an- 
tiquity. Each  free  and  independent  state,  itself  a  sepa- 
rate and  secure  depository  of  invaluable  rights  and 
powers,  forms,  by  chosen  delegates,  a  part  of  one  inte- 
gral and  essential  branch  of  a  national  legislature; — 
an  harmonious,  though  subdivided — a  consentaneous, 
though  unamalgamated  people  compose,  by  their  di- 
rect representatives,  another  branch;  and  the  execu- 
tive, mostly  springing  from  the  source  last  mentioned, 
may  yet,  in  one  case,  by  a  complicated  and  compro- 
mised arrangement,  be  considered  to  emanate  equally 
from  both — the  states,  as  distinct  sovereign  bodies  po- 
litic, and  the  people  representatively  collected  in  the 
constituent  assembly.  The  judicial  department — that 
balance  wheel  of  the  whole  structure — with  its  duties 
and  objects  limited  and  defined,  is  also  an  offspring  of 
the  interwoven  principles  of  federation  and  union;  its 
incumbents,  being  designated  by  the  elected  executive, 
are  but  one  remove  farther  from  the  original  fountain  of 
all  just  authority,  and  being  subject  to  confirmation  or 
rejection  by  the  senatorial  delegates,  cannot  exist  ex- 
cept with  the  presumed  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  free 
and  independent  states. — But  I  may  be  trenching  upon 
controverted  theories,  when  my  sole  design  is  to  impart 
a  general  idea:  I  therefore  abruptly  pause.  It  is,  how- 
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ever,  in  reference  to  this  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion, that  your  patriotism  should  be  strongly  and  stea- 
dily cultivated.  Learn  to  appreciate,  and  resolve  to 
sustain  it.  Compare  it  with  the  mischievous  and  cum- 
bersome machinery,  elsewhere  reared  in  rude  ages; 
j  making  the  general  welfare  subordinate  to  individual 
aggrandizement;  inverting  the  order  of  Providence, 
and  giving  power  to  a  prince  or  a  peer,  while  it  ascribes 
weakness  to  a  people;  and  repressing  or  misdirecting, 
the  ennobling  impulses  and  salutary  struggles  of  an  in- 
nate and  inextinguishable  sense  of  natural  equality. 
Unfold  the  pages  of  ancient  or  modern  history,  and  as 
you  mark  the  troubled  course  and  disastrous  effects  of 
of  other  systems,  be  prepared  to  exclaim: — 

"Such  are  the  woes,  when  arbitrary  pow'r, 
And  lawless  passion  hold  the  sword  of  justice: — 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports, 

AVhere  common  laws  restrain 

A  happy  land,  where  circulating  pow'r 
Flows  through  each  member  of  the  embodied  state: 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing, 
Her  grateful  sons  shine  bright  with  every  virtue, 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  innovation: 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace." 

I  cannot  forbear,  at  this,  the  most  appropriate  stage 
of  my  remarks,  warning  you  of  an  assault  to  which  your 
love  of  country  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
be  early  subjected. 

Few  things  excite  more  disgust  in  the  ingenuous  and 
disinterested  mind  of  youth,  than  a  first  experience  of 
the  operations  and  uproar  of  party  spirit. --This  seem- 
ingly inseparable  companion  of  free  institutions  is  en- 
countered at  the  very  threshhold  of  public  action: — 
long  before  you  can  perceive  its  contradictory  tenden- 
cies, or  ascertain  its  general  effects — long  before  you 
entirely  abandon  those  Utopian  views  of  human  per- 
fectibility, suggested  by  your  own  virtues,  and  yet  un- 
confuted  by  the  realitie's  'of  life.  Party  spirit  appears  on 
the  instant  "to  be  the  antagonist  of  patriotism:  reckless, 
tumultuous,  unsparing,  changeable,  and  fanatic; — inac- 
cessible to  reason;  unawed  by  truth,  and  unsusceptible 
of  fear: — for  ever  urging  to  extremes:  alike  fulsome  in 
its  praise  and  malignant  in  its  censure:  content  with  no- 
thing short  of  an  idol,  or  a  victim.  Its  wonderful  activi- 
ty, and  its  clamorous  echoes,  inspire  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  its  prevalence  and  power;  and  a  too  hasty 
judgment  sometimes  pronounces  condemnation  upon  a 
whole  system,  which  is  even  slightly  affected  by  what  is 
deemed  so  perturbed  and  deforming  an  agency. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be,  as  some  have  insisted,  that 
party,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  only  wholesome,  but 
necessary,  in  a  republic:  that  without  it  we  should 
slumber  in  dangerous  security:  that  freedom  is  a  bless- 
ing not  to  be  permanently  enjoyed,  except  with  inde- 
fatigable and  jealous  vigilance:  and  that,  such  is  the 
imperfection  of  man,  his  purest  feelings  and  designs, 
like  the  precious  metals,  must  be  alloyed  bybaser  ones, 
before  they  can  become  practically  useful  or  efficient. 
If  the  annals  of  many  centuries  be  credited,  a  govern- 
ment like  yours,  founded  upon,  and  recognizing  inde- 
feasible rights,  cannot  exist  without  the  incident  of 
party  spirit.  It  is  the  foaming  eddy  driven  before.or  the 
boiling  wake  following  after,  the  ship  of  state :— -seem- 
ing sometimes  to  present  an  insurmountable  impedi- 
ment to  her  progress,  and  sometimes  to  dash  over- 
whelmingly in  pursuit; — but  always  composed  of  the 
very  element  on  which  she  floats,  and  contributing  in 
turn  to  buoy  and  sustain  her. 

A  discriminating  patriotism  will  not,  then,  be  impair- 
ed by  discovering  this  doubtful  evil  in  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  unquestionable  good  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment. You  must  withstand  the  first  shock,  and 
instead  of  turning  away  in  the  bitterness  of  sudden  dis- 
appointment, be  prepared,  as  you  cannot  wholly  de- 
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stroy,  to  confront,  to  assuage,   and  to  restrict  its  in- 
fluence. 

The  liveliest  attachment  to  your  country  may  be  far- 
ther and  rationally  justified  by  recollections  of  a  kind 
less  abstract  than  those  thus  briefly  referred  to. 

Visit  for  a  moment,  gentlemen',  the  temple  of  fame. 
Let  fancy  guide  you,  with  truth  and  history  as  your 
companions,  up  its  elevated  steps,  and  into  the  resound- 
ing hall,  where  are  congregated  the  sculptured  images 
of  all  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  great.  As  you  enter 
that  vast  rotonda,  say,  whence  is  he  whose  majestic  sta- 
tue fills  the  proudest,  loftiest  niche  ?  whence  is  he,  to- 
wards whom  ancient  sages,  heroes  and  statesmen,  start- 
ing from  the  crowded  walls,  seem  to  look  and  lean,  as  if 
acknowledging  his  supremacy?  whence  is  he,  whom 
Leonidas,  Thrasybulus,  Aristides,  and  Epaminondas, 
grouped  congenially  together,  are  gazing  at  with  defer- 
ence and  admiration;  before  the  calm  dignity  of  whose 
front,  the  blood  shot  eye  of  Macedonian  Alexander 
sinks  rebuked,  and  even  the  accomplished  Cxsar  throws 
his  laurel  crowns  away,  sighing  with  the  fatal  memory 
of  the  Rubicon'  Whence  is  he,  towards  whom  So- 
crates points  the  attention  of  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  virtue  he  had  fruitlessly  inculcated? 
for  whom,  as  a  kindred,  though  superior  spirit,  Camil- 
lus,  Cincinnatus,  and  Cato,  seem  to  glow  with  welcome, 
and  in  presence  of  whose  sublime  simplicity,  the  Tra- 
jans,  and  the  Antonines  are  hiding  the  vain  ornaments 
which  encircle  their  brows?  Let  us  draw  nearer  to  this 
pre-eminent  object.  As  we  approach,  its  recess  en- 
larges, and  clustering  around  the  pedestal  of  the  chief 
figure,  are  many  who  seem  principally  to  delight  in, 
and  to  boast  of  their  association  with  him.  Whence  and 
who  is  he? — The  whole  world  can  answer.  In  the 
smooth  adamant  on  which  he  stands,  no  one  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  chisel  his  nativity  or  name.  He  is  the 
one  without  parallel: — beyond  "all  Grecian  and  all  Ro- 
man fame: — never  to  be  forgotten,  never  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

It  is  certainly  a  source  of  elevating  reflection,  and  no 
contracted  ground  for  pride,  that  you  are  citizens  of  a 
country,  which,  in  its  very  infancy,  has  furnished  this 
noblest  specimen  of  human  excellence:  which,  while  in- 
structing and  delighting  mankind  with  her  Franklin, 
her  Madison,  her  Jefferson,  her  Adams,  her  Henry, 
her  Hancock,  her  Montgomery,  and  her  Howard,  could 


distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  To  this  peaceable 
phalanx,  gentlemen,  a  short  experience  and  study  will 
induce  you  to  render  the  homage  of  your  gratitude"  and 
veneration — while  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  im- 
mensely, though  tranquilly,  they  have  augmented  the 
substantial  virtues  and  true  glories  of  your  country. 
Wherever  civilization  is  unequivocally  established  and 
progressive:— wherever  the  safety,  honor,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  the  stability  of  nations 
are  deemed  worthier  objects  of  attainment,  than  the 
plundered  trophies  of  aggressive  war,  or  the  Corinthian 
luxuries  ofpalaces — there  will  be  duly  appreciated  the 
learned  triumphs,  and  humanizing  labors  of  a  Parsons, 
a  Kent,  a  Wythe,  a  Tucker,  a  Tilghman,  or  a  Mar- 
shal— there  it  will  be  owned  that  the  American  Ju- 
diciary may  be  proudly  invoked,  to  confirm  and  justify 
the  ardor  of  American  patriotism . 

Nor  is  this — perhaps  the  greatest — the  only  region  of 
intellectual  excellence  to  which  you  may  confidently  ap- 
peal. The  time  lias  come,  when  we  may  venture,  with- 
out incurring  the  hazard  of  a  venomous  sarcasm,  to 
speak  of  achievements  on  the  rugged  heights  of  sci- 
ence, or  the  velvet  lawns  of  literature,  as  well  as  amid 
the  boisterous  waves  of  some-time-since  monopolized 
•ocean.  "  Who  reads  an  American  book?"  was  a  con- 
temptuous and  taunting  interrogatory,  whicli  became 
obsolete  and  absurd,  as  rapidly  as  did  the  scoffed  "5ft 
of  striped  bunting"  open  its  folds,  and  spread  forth  a 
victorious  star-spangled  banner!  Within  the  short  pe- 
riod of  your  own  lives,  (too  near  for  dispassionate  or  un- 
suspected comment,)  your  country  has  moved  onward 
with  giant  strides.  She  is  still  advancing.  Join  her, 
gentlemen,  join  her,  with  elated  hearts  and,  approving 
judgments:  join  her,  "to  swell  the  triumph,  partake 
the  gale." 

Having  thus  superficially  alluded  to  some  of  the 
causes  and  considerations  which  should  engender  and 
mature  a  fervent  national  loyalty  in  your  bosoms,  in- 
dulge me  while  I  intimate  its  safest  direction,  and  most 
efficient  use. 

The  comparatively  prodigious  expanse  and  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  juster  modern  con- 
ceptions of  the  true  sources  and  solid  foundations  of 
social  prosperity,  repudiate  as  alike  unnecessary  ami  in- 
jurious, the  spirit  and  temper  consequential  upon  Spar- 
tan  tuition.     Your  education  has  not  been  designed  nor 
yet  embody  the  varied  qualities  of  these  illustrious  men  J  adapted  to  mould  you  into  haughty  and  exclusive  heroes : 
in  completing  her  chosen  model,  and  representative.  I  to  absorb  all  your  faculties  and  feelings  in  the  prospect 
Study,  gentlemen,  study  with  the  enthusiasm  of  artists,  I  or  desire  of  becoming  public  benefactors  or  martyrs. 
11  '  '  '    'ndeed,   some   unforeseen  emergencies    -' 


the  character  of  this  model.  You  will  discover  it  to  be, 
in  every  trait,  and  in  all  its  grand  proportions,  purely 
and  exclusively  American.  It  is  the  unmixed  creation 
of  your  own  continent: — it  will  insensibly,and  irresistibly 
teach  you  to  be  national;  and  I  can  suggest  no  more 
infallible  means  of  arousing  and  confirming  you  to  reve- 
rence and  love  your  country. 

But  again: — throughout  the  two  millions  of  square 
miles,  composing  the  territorial  surface  of  our  twenty- 
four  confederated  sovereignties,  variously  populous,  the 
arts  of  peace — of  peace  in  its  widest  and"  wisest  sense — 
arc  triumphant.  The  diversified  and  harmonious  occu- 
pations of  private  life  are  every  where  pursued  with  en- 
ergetic and  unshackled  industry.  Human  passions  are 
neither  exasperated,  nor  subdued  by  even  the  sem- 
blance of  military  coercion.  Nothing  is  seen,  nothing  is 
known,  nothing  is  acknowledged,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
tection or  redress,  but  the  universal,  conventional  and 
equal  power  of  the  Law.  Hence  the  importance,  and 
hence  the  high  reputation  of  those  Judicial  functionaries 
whose  wisdom  and  integrity,  whether  in  the  sphere  of 
each  commonwealth,  or  in  that  of  their  union,  have  il- 
lustrated the  novelty,  and  maintained  the  firmness  of 
our  institutions.  They  have  been  the  "  National 
Guards,"  of  our  jurisprudence:  always  at  their  posts, 
reconciling  vivid  doctrines  of  liberty,  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  social  order,  and  preserving,  amid  the  untried 
bases  of  our  system,  the  fundamental  and   immutable 


Should, 

bringing  into  conflict,  your  personal  ease  or  advantage, 
and  your  country's  welfare:  should  her  safety,  interests, 
or  renown,  demand  the  immolation  of  self,  even  to  the 
life,  you  would  shame  your  ancestry  by  a  moment's 
hesitation.  But  such  calls  are  seldom  made  in  a  land 
whose  "  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths,  peace."  The  patriotism  which  awaits  them, 
must  languish  unexertcd  and  unrevealed,  or  debase  its 
purity,  by  the  contrivances  and  expedients  of  a  selfish 
ambition.  It  is  not  here — far  and  forever  removed  from 
transatlantic  inroads  and  interventions — it  is  not  here, 
where  the  design  of  sectional  Syllas,  or  Catalines,  can 
be  mocked  into  frustrations  and  contempt:  where  the 
powers  of  government,  though  capable  of  interruption, 
cannot  be  usurped,  where  a  free  and  fearless  Press,  sta- 
tioned in  no  less  than  twenty-four  detached  citadels, 
makes  conspiracy  impracticable,  and  treason  preposter- 
terous:  it  is  not  here,  gentlemen,  that  aught  but  a  mor- 
bid and  indiscriminating  imagination  can  lead  you  to 
postpone  the  manifestations  of  your  love  of  country  to 
the  remote  themes  of  war,  or  the  silly  scenes  of  sedi- 
tion. No!  your  lot  is  more  fortunately  cast;  every  day, 
every  year,  affords  it  appropriate  occasion. 

Our  truest  patriot  is  he  who  is  most  distinguished  by 
the  practice  of  private  virtues.  The  faithful  applica- 
tion of  natural  or  acquired  capacity;  the  persevering  la- 
bours of  mental  or  of  manual  industry;  the  vigorous  do- 
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velopment  and  useful  adaptation  of  scientific  knowledge; 
the  contributions  of  literary  talent,  pure  in  tendency,and 
attractive  in  taste — these,  swelling  the  common  stock  of 
moral  energy,  physical  power,  and  durable  fame,  erect- 
ing by  slow  and  sure  accumulations,  till  "  hills  peep  over 
hills,and  Alps  on  A/pi  arise,"  the  towering  monument  of 
national  greatness — these  are  the  legitimate  indications 
and  ever-recurring  exercises  of  American  patriotism.  Its 
pursuits,  in  their  motives  and  rewards,  are  not  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  showy  or  sonorous  gratifications 
of  personal  distinction.  The  unobtrusive  tenor  of  in- 
dividual industry  may  continue  unnoticed;  dispensing  its 
usefulness  and  energies,  and  reaping  its  blessings,  with- 
in a  seemingly  limited  sphere;  benefiting  a  nation,  or  a 
race,  by  progressive  gradations,  so  gentle  as  to  be  noise- 
less, and  so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible.  Resembling 
the  living  subterranean  spring,  which  is  betrayed  rather 
than  proclaimed  by  the  verdure  and  fertility,  of  which 
it  is  the  invisible  cause:  its  diamond  current,  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  glare  of  day,  or  the  gust  of  notoriety,  secret- 
ly ministering  to  the  strength  of  the  forest,  the  abun- 
dance of  the  field,  or  even  the  fragrance  of  the  flower. 
Nor  is  it  possible,  gentlemen,  for  the  true  lover  of  a 
country,  whose  institutions,  however  wisely  designed, 
and  skilfully  balanced,  mainly  depend  for  permanency 
upon  the  vigor  and  purity  of  public  opinion,  indolently 
to  withhold  the  mite  of  his  cooperation  towards  her 
advancement,  or  viciously  to  obstruct  her  progress,  by 
demoralizing  examples.  Tit^  sliigg-ard  and  the  criminal 
are  alike  devoid  of  so  impelling  and  chastening  a  princi- 
ple. Theirs  is  the  indurated  selfishness  which  coldly 
excludes  communion,  and  absorbed  in  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, can  deduce  no  exalting  motive  from  national  remi- 
niscences, nor  find  a  stimulant  in  the  prospect  of  achiev- 
ing good  for  others.  Patriotism,  linked  almost  from 
moral  necessity,  with  a  sisterhood  of  virtues,  is  irrecon- 
cilably, and  everlastingly  hostile  to  sloth  of  mind,  or 
degeneracy  of  action.  You  cannot  sincerely  feel  the 
sentiment,  and  yet  be  idle:  you  cannot  pretend  to  it, 
and  yet  be  bad. 

Enter,  then,  young  citizens  of  a  great  and  admirable  re- 
public, enter  upon  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  this 
well-founded  and  lofty  passion, with  the  conviction  that  its 
only  wide  and  unobstructed  highways  are  useful  activi- 
ty, private  worth,  and  unvarying  integrity.  No  occupa- 
tion to  which  you  can  possibly  be  called,  is  so  humble 
as  to  be  divested  of  patriotic  tendency,  if  energetically 
pursued,  and  nonj  is  so  high  as  to  be  harmless  or  hon- 
orable, if  its  purpose  be  ignobly  perverted.  And  may 
the  benignity  of  an  approving  Providence  give  to  your 
exertions  through  life,  success  and  prosperity  commen- 
surate to  your  reverence  and  love  nf  country! 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  valuable  little  work,  comprized  in  a  well  executed 
duodecimo  volume,  has  lately  been  published  in  this  ci- 
ty by  Mr.  T^nneii,  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  or  the  Emigrant's  and  Traveller's  Guide 
to  the  West."  After  giving  a  general  history  of  what  is 
termed  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it  furnishes  a  more 
particular  account  of  each  of  the  several  states  embrac- 
ed in  that  section  of  country,  and  of  the  steam  boats  on 
the  western  waters:  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  en- 
titled "  Hints  to  Emigrants;"  pointing  out  the  different 
routes,  and  the  expenses,  and  distance  in  travelling. 
There  is  no  work,  which  we  have  seen,  that  contains  so 
much  information  calculated  to  instruct  and  interest  per- 
sons visiting  the  western  states.  Maps  of  each  state, 
with  the  routes  designated;  as  also  plans  of  some  of  the 
principal  towns,  all  very  neatly  executed,  arc  also  con- 
tained in  this  volume.     As  a  snecimen  of  the  work,  we 


select  the  following  description  of  the  western  section  of 
our  own  state. 

Western  Pennsylvania  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Eric  and  New  York;  east  by  the  dividing  line  or 
ridge  which  separates  the  waters  which  flow  eastward 
into  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac,  from  those  which 
flow  westward  into  the  Ohio;  south  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  and  west  by  Virginia  and  Ohio.  The  south- 
ern boundary  is  on  lat.  39°  43';  the  northern  is  on  lat. 
42°,  saving  a  small  projection  which  extends  down  to 
Lake  Erie;  and  the  western  is  on  3°  36'  W.  Ion.  from 
Washington.  Its  area  is  about  15,833  square  miles,  or 
one-third  of  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  their  respective  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  1830. 

*,*  The  small  Italic  letters  annexed  to  the  counties 
indicate  their  situation  in  the  state:  as,  e,  w,  n,  s,  n  e, 
n  m,  em,  &c. — east,  ivest,  north,  south,  north-east,  north 
of  middle,  east  of  middle,  &.c. 

Population 

Counties.  County  Towns.  in  1830. 

Washington, .?  jy,  Washington,  42,784 

Greene,  s  w,  Wayesburg,  18,028 

Fayette,  sw,  Uniontown,  29,172 

Westmoreland,  s  it;      Greensburg,  38,400 

Alleghany,  iv,  Pittsburg,  50,552 


Reaver,  u, 

Beaver. 

24,123 

Butler,  w, 

Butler, 

14,531 

Armstrong,  w, 

Kittanning, 

17,701 

Mercer,  iv, 

Mercer, 

19,729 

Venango,  w, 

Franklin, 

9,470 

Crawford,  n  w, 

Meadville, 

16,030 

Erie,  n  w, 

Erie, 

17,041 

Warren, n  u; 

Warren, 

4,697 

McKean,  n, 

Smethport, 

1,439 

Jefferson,  w  m, 

Port  Barnet, 

2,025 

Indiana,  torn, 

Indiana, 

14,252 

Somerset,  », 

Somerset, 

17,762 

Total  of  population,  337,846 

About  one-half  of  Cambria  county  is  in  the  Valley  of 

i  the  Mississippi,  being  drained  by  some  of  the  confluents 

1  of  the  Conemaugh,  which  flows  into  the  Alleghany  ri- 

|  ver. 

I  Pittsburg  is  the  seat  of  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  also  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  for 
i  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  may  be  considered  the  ca- 
j  pital  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

Surface  of  the  Country . — As  a  general  remark,  it  may 
!  be  said  that  Western  Pennsylvania  is  broken  and  hilly. 
i  Somerset,  parts  of  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  Cambria, 
j  Indiana,  Jefferson,  and  McKean,  are  mountainous;  whose 
valleys  are  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  ocean  lc- 
j  vel,  and  their  ridges  from  500  to  1,000  feet  higher. 
!  Washington,  part  of  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and  Alle- 
|  ghany  counties,  are  remarkable  for  their  lofty,  insulat- 
j  ed,  and  fertile  hills,  with  narrow  and  exuberant  bottom 
:  lands  intervening.  The  appearance  of  this  country,  va- 
riegated by  elevated  hills  which  are  seldom  in  the  shape 
I  of  ridges,  but  rather  disconnected  and  conical,  with  in- 
j  numerable  vales,  is  exceedingly  picturesque  when  view- 
j  ed  from  some  elevated  part  of  the  most  western  range 
j  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  counties  which  lie  northward 
of  Pittsburg,  although  broken,  are  not  generally  cover- 
ed with  such  high  hills  as  those  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. They  have  also  much  more  level  bottom  lands 
along  the  water  courses.  On  French  creek,  and  many 
other  of  the  confluents  of  the  Alleghany  river,  there  are 
extensive  bottoms  covered  with  beech,  birch,  sugar- 
maple,  intermixed  with  the  Weymouth  pine  and  the 
hemlock  spruce.  It  is  from  these  extensive  forests,  and 
those  on  the  sources  of  that  river,  that  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lumber  sent  to  the  country  below  as  far  as  New 
Orleans,  are  annuallv  drawn. 
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Soil  and  Productions.  — The  soil  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties is  generally  good,  excepting  some  portions  of 
Greene,  which  are  called  glade  lands.  Corn,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  the  potatoe,  &c  grow  well  in  ev- 
ery county.  Few  portions  of  the  west  have  a  soil  bet- 
ter adapted  to  these  productions  than  Washington,  Fay- 
ette, Westmoreland,  Alleghany,  and  parts  of  the  other 
counties.  The  counties  which  lie  towards  Late  Erie 
and  New  York,  have  a  thinner  and  colder  soil,  than 
those  towards  Virginia.  They  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  grazing.  They  abound  in  herds  of  cattle 
and  other  Jive  stock;  and, as  has  already  been  remarked, 
they  furnish  vast  supplies  of  lumber, — of  which  it  is 
supposed  that  not  less  than  30,000,000  feet  of  plank  an- 
nually descend  the  Alleghany  river,  and  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  towns  and  cities  which  border  on  the  ri- 
ver from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  this  country  was  covered  with 
continuous  forests  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  sugar-ma- 
ple, poplar,  beech,  elm,  sycamore,  and  buck-eye  along 
the  streams,  chesnut,  &c.  &c.  This  region  is  watered 
by  the  Monongahela,  Alleghany,  Youghioghany,  Loyal- 
hanna,  Conemaugh,  French  creek,  and  Beaver,  and 
their  common  recipient,  the  Ohio.  By  inspection  of  the 
map,it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  confluents  converge  to- 
wards one  district,  the  centre  of  which  is  Pittsburg.  To 
iti.s  emporium,  the  productions  of  this  whole  region  are 
chiefly  brought  to  market  by  the  natural  channels  of 
these  confluents  which  are  navigable  for  boats  much  of 
the  year,  excepting  the  north-western  section,  which 
trades  with  New  York,  by  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Erie  and 
Hudson  canal. 

This  is  emphatically    an  agricultural  country;  but 
large  quantities  of  livestock  are  driven  annually,  to  an 


The  other  rivers  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  are  not  yet 
navigated  by  steam  boats,  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Inexhaustible  quantities  of  bituminous  coal,  exist 
throughout  this  section  of  our  country,  in  the  valleys 
and  in  the  hills,  in  strata  varying,  in  different  places, 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  depth,  and  afford 
abundance  of  fuel,  cheaper  even  than  the  wood  which, 
its  forests  supply,  and  admirably  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  particularly  in  the  tier  of  counties  which  border 
the  Alleghany  range,  from  which  vast  quantities  of  iron 
are  manufactured.  In  the  counties  of  "Westmoreland 
and  Fayette,  are  many  furnaces  and  forges.  Much  of 
the  iron  of  those  counties  is  taken  in  the  form  of  blooms 
and  pigs,  to  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  &c.  and  there  manu- 
factured into  various  forms  of  iron.  On  the  Conemaugh 
and  Kiskiminitas,  salt  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent. 
It  is  also  made  in  some  other  places,  but  in  comparative- 
ly small  quantities. 

The  natural  advantages  of  this  re gion,  the  general 
productiveness  of  its  soil — for  there  is  scarcely  any  part 
which  cannot  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  even  the 
knobs  of  its  hills — its  facilities  for  intercourse,  natural 
and  artificial;  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  will  ren- 
der it  a  very  populous  country.  When  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal  shall  be  completed,  and  it  is  now  finished  from 
Pittsburg  up  to  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  Johnstown, 
and  almost  completed  in  its  eastern  section,  to  the  same 
mountain;  when  the  canal  uniting  the  Alleghany  river 
with  Lake  Erie;  and  when  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  ca- 
nal, now  in  progress,  and  also  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail-road,  expected  to  be  extended  into  this  region,  and 
already  commenced,  shall  all  be  completed,  no  country 
will  enjoy  greater  facilities  for  inter-conirounication  and 


eastern  market,  by  way  of  the  three  excellent  turnpike    trade.  "  The  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  Western  Penn- 
roads  which  connect,  in  this  state,  the  west  with  the  J  sylvania  will  then  have  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  with  the  places  intermediate,  as 
the  markets  to  which  he  can  send  the  products  of  his 
labour. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  west  settled  by  Anglo- 
American  colonists  before  Western  Pennsylvania.  Se- 
veral years  before  the  American  revolution,  settlements 
were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg,  and  on 
the  Monongahela,  in  what  was  then  called  "  Redstone 
settlement."  The  horrors  and  dangers  of  the  Indian 
wars,  were  long  known  to  its  earlier  inhabitants. 

Chief  Towns. — Washington,  Brownsville,  Ganons- 
burg,  Uniontown,  Greensburg,  Beaver,  Meadville,  Erie, 
are  growing  and  important  towns.  Several  of  them  are 
the  seats  of  justice  for  the  counties  in  which  they  stand. 
Along  the  Monongahela,  there  are  several  places,  such 
as  Elizabethtown,  Williamsport,  Bridgeport,  (which  is 
separated  from  Brownsville  by  Dunlap's  creek,)  where 
steam  boats  are  built  every  year.  Steam  boats  are  also 
built  at  Beaver  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  at  Shause's  town, 
a  small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  12  miles  be- 
low Pittsburg.  The  steam  boats  which  are  built  at  these 
places,  after  being  launched,  are  commonly  taken  to 
Pittsburg  to  be  finished,  and  receive  their  engines. 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  villages  and  towns  in' 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  many  of  them  beautiful,  and 
containing  an  intelligent  and  pleasant  society,  but  which 
the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  me  even  to  name. 

The  most  important  town,  or  rather  city,  for  it  is  in- 
corporated as  such,  is  Pittsbubg, — which  has  been 
rightly  called  the  "Birmingham  of  the  west." 

Pittsburg  is  situated  in  40  deg.  27  min.  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  3°  02'  west  long,  from  AVashington;  300 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  120  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
1,100  by  land,  2,029  by  water,  above  New  Orleans.  It 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegha- 
ny rivers.  The  Monongahela  here,  runs  nearly  a  due 
north-west  course;  the  Allegheny  flows  into  it  from 
the  north-east,  and,  both  combining  their  streams, 
form  the  beautiful  Ohio,  which  flows  away  with  a  north- 
western course.  The  city  stands  upon  a  level,  alluvial 
bottom  of  quite  a  limited  extent;  for  immediately  back 


east,  viz:  the  national  road  which  passes  from  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland,  through  the  southern  part  of  this 
region;  the  southern  Pennsylvania  road;  and  the  north- 
ern road  from  Pittsburg,  through  Ebensburg,  Hunting- 
don, 8cc.  to  Philadelphia,  uniting  with  the  southern 
Pennsylvania  road,  at  Harrisburg. 

One  of  the  productions  of  this  part  of  the  state  is,  to 
the  joy  of  all  good  men,  greatly  and  rapidly  on  the  de- 
c'ine.  I  mean  whiskey.  A  section  of  this  country  has 
obtained  an  inglorious  celebrity  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  this  liquid  fire  which  it  produces.  There  is 
scarcely  a  whiskey-bibber  in  the  land,  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  who  has  not  vociferously  praised 
the  Old  Monongahela.  But  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  this 
infamy  will  soon  be  done  away.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  distilleries  in  this  part  of  our  country,  have  ceased 
within  two  years,  and  the  temperance  cause  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  one  half  the 
quantity  of  whiskey  now  manufactured  here,  that  was 
made  two  years  ago.  In  Washington  county,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  distilleries  have  been  abandoned. 
Jn  1791 — 4,  an  insurrection  occurred  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, because  of  the  excise  or  tax  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  whiskey.  Happily  the  difficulty  was  settled,  ar.d 
the  liberty  po/es thrown  down,  without  bloodshed.  It  is 
gratifying  to  believe  that  no  such  uproar  would  now  be 
make  by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  seem  to  feel  a  noble  determination  not  to  be 
behind  any  of  the  friends  of  temperance  in  other  parts 
jof  our  country,  in  their  efforts  to  expel  the  evils  of 
drunkenness  from  the  land. 

During  the  months  of  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, March,  April,  May,  and  June,  the  Ohio  is  naviga- 
ble for  steam  boats  up  to  Pittsburg,  and  its  confluents 
for  flat  and  keel  boats,  which  convey  the  productions  of 
this  region  to  a  market  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley. 
During  January  and  February,  the  navigation  is  usually 
interrupted  by  the  ice,  and  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, by  the  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  in 
those  streams.  Steam  boats,  during  the  fall  and  spring 
high  waters,run  up  to  Brownsville  on  the  Monongahela, 
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of  It,  and  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  the  point, 
rises  Grant's  Hill,  with  Ayres's  Hill  on  the  west,  and 
Quarry  Hill  on  the  east,  which  may  be  called  the  great 
secondary  bank,  and  which  spread  out  so  as  to  leave 
along'  the  Allegheny  river  a  strip  of  land  of  about  one- 
third  of  mile  in  width,  of  great  fertility:  and  along  the 
Monongahela,  a  still  narrower  margin  of  alluvial  bottom. 
This  city  was  founded  in  the  year  1765:  a  fort  had 
been  built  five  years  before,  by  Gen.  Stanwix.  This 
fort  stood  near  the  point  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers. 
It  cost  60,000  pounds  sterling.  The  stone  magazine 
still  remains  entire.  The  fort  was  called  Fort  Pitt,  in 
honor  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham,  under  whose 
auspices  as  Premier,  almost  the  whole  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  was  wrested  from  the  French  in  the  war 
of  1754 — 1763.  Whilst  this  place  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  it  was  a  most  important  post  of  trade. 
Here,  surrounded  by  savage  tribes,  the  trader  found  a 
ready  market  for  his  articles  of  traffic.  A  small  fort, 
erected  here  by  the  French,  was  called  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
It  was  in  attempting  the  capture  of  this  fortress,  that 
Braddock  was  defeated,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  above 
Pittsburg.  And  afterwards,  Grant,  with  his  800  Cale- 
donians, met  with  a  similar  disaster  upon  the  hill  which 
bas  ever  since  served  as  a  monument  commemorative 
of  his  name  and  his  defeat. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  stands  on  the  Delta  above  de- 
w.rihed,  having  a  triangular  form.  It  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing along  the  alluvial  margins  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Alleghany  rivers,  by  the  sides  of  the  hills  above  men- 
tioned— and  is  even  encroaching  upon  them.  Houses 
are  building  on  their  sides  and  summits.  On  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Monongahela,  and  about  a  mile  above 
Pittsburg,  lies  the  flourishing  town  of  Birmingham,  and 
'immediately  opposite  to  the  city,  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  same  river,  and  under  the  high  and  jutting  hill  call- 
ed Coal  Hill,  is  a  street  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  Birming- 
ham, and  is  connected  with  Pittsburg  by  a  bridge, 
built  in  1818,  at  an  expense  of  $1 10,000.  In  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  north  of  the  Allegheny  river,  stands 
Jllkghany  Town,  on  a  beautiful  alluvial  plain  of  great 
extent,  connected  with  Pittsburg  by  a  bridge,  erected 
in  1818,  at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  Above  Alleghany 
Town,  about  a  mile,  and  on  the  same  side,  is  the  town 
of  Manchester. 

Pittsburg  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. It  maybe  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  steam 
boat  navigation;  for  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
can  only  be  ascended  in  times  of  high  water.  It  is  the 
mart  ol  portions  of  Western  Virginia,  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  Western  Pennsylvania;  while  the  Ohio  opens  to 
the  enterprize  of  its  citizens,  the  whole  of  the  Mississip- 
pi valley.  The  exhaustless  banks  of  coal  which  exist 
in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  excellent  mines  of 
iron  ore  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
counties  along  the  mountains,  and  in  the  banks  of  the 
■Ohio  below,  give  to  this  city,  its  pre-eminence  over  all 
other  western  cities,  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  Pittsburg  was  about  5, 000; 
in  1820,  it  was  7,248;  and  at  present,  including  its  su- 
burbs, it  is  near  30,000.  During  a  part  of  the  period 
from  1817  to  1824,  this  city  suffered  much  from  the 
general  stagnation  of  business,  and  the  extensive  bank- 
ruptcy which  prevailed.  During  the  last  8  or  9  years, 
its  prosperity  has  been  wonderful,  and  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue. 

There  are  in  Pittsburg,  one  Baptist  church;  four 
Presbyterian;  four  Methodist;  one  Episcopal;  one  Ro- 
man Catholic,  (besides  which,  there  is  a  Cathedral  of 
great  dimensions  building  on  Grant's  Hill;)  one  Coven, 
anters';  one  Seceder's;  one  German  Reformed;  one 
Unitarian;  one  Associate  Reformed;  one  Lutheran,  and 
one  African:  total  18.  This  statement  includes  suburbs 
of  the  city. 

Besides  the  banks,  hotels,  churches,  bridges,  manu- 


facturing establishments,  &c.  the  principal  objects  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  a  stranger  are,  1 .  The  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  buildings  are  nearly 
completed.  They  stand  near  Grant's  Hill,  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela side  of  the  city.  2.  The  State  Prison  in  Al- 
legheny Town,  which  has  cost  the  state  a  vast  amount 
of  money,  and  is  established  somewhat  upon  the  plan 
of  the  new  Prison  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  plan  of  the  Weathersfield  Prison,  or 
of  that  of  Auburn,  was  not  pursued.  This  nation, — I 
may  say  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  alone, — has  thrown 
away  more  money  than  would  be  needed  to  bring  the 
whole  youthful  population  of  our  land  into  Sunday 
Schools,  and  give  to  each  school  a  good  library.  3.  The 
Theological  Seminary,  located  also  in  Alleghany  Town. 
The  edifice  of  this  important  and  rising  institution,  will 
be  completed  in  a  few  months.  It  stands  on  a  beauti- 
ful, insulated  hill,  or  knoll — rather  of  the  form  of  a  ridge 
than  of  a  sugar-loaf— about  100  feet  higher  than  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Allegheny  river.  It  is  literally,  quite  a  task 
to  ascend  this  hill  of  science  and  religion.  The  centre 
building  is  four  stories  high,  and  the  wings  are  three 
stories.  The  whole  is  150  feet  long,  and  contains  70  or 
80  rooms  for  students.  There  are  also  rooms  for  the 
library,  (which,  by  donations  from  Scotland,  and  from 
individuals  in  this  country,  is  already  quite  respectable,) 
a  chapel,  halls  for  recitation,  rooms  for  a  steward,  &c. 
The  prospect  from  this  eminence  is  truly  delightful. 
One  gets  above  the  smoke  of  this  smoky  city,  and 
breathes  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  looks  abroad  over 
the  city  with  its  immense  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  the  noble  rivers  below,  over  whose  waves  boats  of 
every  description  are  constantly  moving,  propelled  by 
oars,  sails,  or  steam.  4.  The  Museum,  established  by 
Mr.  Lambdin,  whose  efforts  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  I  know  not,  in  all  this  wonderful  city,  an  ob- 
ject more  worthy  of  a  stranger's  attention,  than  this 
Museum.  It  contains  many  fine  specimens  of  the  re- 
lics of  aboriginal  times  and  arts.  5.  The  United  States 
Arsenal,  about  two  miles  above  the  city,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Allegheny  river,  at  a  village  called  Law- 
renceville.  This  is  a  large  depot  of  arms,  ordnance, 
&c.  It  encloses  about  four  acres.  6.  The  City  Wa- 
ter Works,  erected  in  1828,— a  noble  and  valuable  mo- 
nument of  liberality  and  enterprize.  The  water  is  elevat- 
ed 116  feet,  from  the  Allegheny  river,  by  a  pipe  of  15 
inches  in  diameter,  and  2,439  feet  in  length,  to  a  basin 
or  reservoir,  on  Grant's  Hill,  11  feet  deep,  and  calcu- 
lated to  contain  1,000,000  of  gallons.  The  water  is 
raised  by  a  steam  engine  of  84  horse  power,  which  will 
elevate  1,500,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  I  might  mention 
also  the  beautiful  aqueduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal," 
across  the  Allegheny  river,  a  short  distance  above  the 
bridge. 

The  great  quantities  of  coal  in  all  the  hills  around, 
and  of  iron  manufactured  in  this  entire  region — parti- 
cularly along  the  mountains— combined  with  the  fine 
situation  of  this  city  for  commercial  enterprise,  have 
made  it  a  vast  assemblage  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  are  day  and  night  rolling  up  immense  vo- 
lumes of  smoke,  darkening  the  very  heavens,  and  dis- 
coloring every  object— even  the  houses  and  their 
inhabitants.  There  are  here  ten  foundries,  for  various 
castings,  including  steam  engines  and  ploughs.  M'Clurg 
and  Company's  was  erected  in  the  year  1803,  for  the 
sum  of  g77,000,  and  has  cast  many  cannon,  balls,  &c. 
for  the  government.  There  are  six  glass  works.  The 
excellence  of  the  manufactures  of  this  city  in  glass  are 
well  known.  There  are  eight  rolling  mills,  consuming 
3,190  bushels  of  coal  daily,  and  driven  bv  ten  steam  en- 
gines, of  from  60  to  100  horse  power  each.  There  are 
five  cotton  factories,  propelled  by  steam,  and  having 
many  thousands  of  spindles.  There  are  seven  shops  for 
making  and  repairing  steam  engines  and  machinery. 
There  are  two  steam  flour  mills.  I  cannot  specify  the 
copper,  tin,  nail,  and  earthenware  factories — nor  those 
for  the  manufacturing  of  knives,  files,  and  other  articles 
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of  cutlery.  Nor  the  sav: -mills,  dye  wood  cutting-mills, 
brass  and  bell  foundries,  &c.  which  employ  24  steam 
engines.  The  number  of  yards  for  the  building  of  flat, 
keel,  and  steam  boats,  I  do  not  know  exactly.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  places  in  the  west,  and  in  the  world, 
for  the  building  of  steam-boats. 

The  preceding  paragraph  gives  a  brief  statement  of 
the  manufactories  of  Pittsburg  alone.  The  following 
statement,  obtained  from  a  perfectly  authentic  source, 
embraces  the  manufactories  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  vici- 
nity— and,  in  some  cases,  of  Alleghany  and  Westmore- 
land counties.  1  give  it  in  detail,  as  it  was  furnished  to 
me,  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  manufactures  of  this  growing  city,  and  of  the  re- 
gion in  the  vicinity. 

1.  There  are  the  following  Nail  Factories  and 
Roixing  Mixls,  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity.  1'he 
weight  of  metal  manufactured  last  year,  (1831,)  by 
each,  together  with  the  value  of  the  manufactures,  is 
given. 


Weight  in  lbs. 

Value. 

Union,         -        -        -     720,000 

-       $43,200 

Sligo,     -        -         -          400,000  - 

-     32,000 

Pittsburg,           -         -      782,887 

86,544 

Grant's  Hill,           -           500,000  - 

-      30,000 

Juniata,               -        -      500,000 

40,000 

Pine  Creek,     -         -        457,000   - 

-     34,100 

Miscellaneous  Factories,  360,000 

28,800 

2.  Foundries. — There  are  12  Foundries  in  and  near 
Pittsburg.  During  the  last  year,  2963  tons  of  metal 
were  converted  into  castings,  132  hands  employed, 
87,000  bushels  of  coal  consumed,  and  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  was  §189,614.  Exclusive  of  Pittsburg 
and  its  vicinity,  there  are  5  foundries  in  Alleghany  and 
Westmoreland  counties. 

3.  In  and  near  Pittsburg,  there  are  37  steam  engines, 
valued  at  $180,400,  which  employ  123  hands. 

4.  There  are  8  cotton  factories,  with  369  looms,  598 
hands,  and  worth  $300,134.  In  the  counties  of  West- 
moreland and  Allegheny,  there  are  5  cotton  factories. 

5.  In  Pittsburg,  and  the  two  counties  above  named, 
there  are  8  paper  mills,  valued  at  $165,000. 

6.  There  are  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity,  5  steam 
mills,  which  employ  50  hands.  Value  of  their  products 
annually,  §80,000. 

7.  There  are  5  brass  foundries  and  8  coppersmiths' 
shops.    Value  of  the  manufactures,  $25,000. 

8.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city,  there  are  30  black- 
smiths' shops,  which  employ  136  hands.  There  are 
also  4  gunsmiths.and  9  silversmiths  and  watch  repairers. 

9.  In  Pittsburg,  and  the  counties  of  Westmoreland 
and  Alleghany,  there  are  26  saddleries  and  41  tan- 
neries.  There  are  also  64  brick  yards,  and  11  potteries. 

10.  There  are  4  white  lead  factories  in  the  city,  and 
7,400  kegs  made  annually — value  $27,900.  There  are 
also  4  breweries. 

11.  There  are  6  printing  offices  in  Pittsburg,  and  6 
more  in  the  two  counties. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  manufactures  of  every 
kind  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  counties  of  Alleghany  and 
Westmoreland,  last  year,  (1831,)  was.  $3,978,469! 

In  Alleghany  and  Westmoreland  counties,  the  num- 
ber of  distilleries  is  now  (March,  1832,)  sixty-two,-  in 
1830,  it  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.' 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  not  less  than  five  or  six 
thousand  wagons  arriving  at  this  city  every  year  from 
Philadelphia,  loaded  with  merchandize  for  the  west. 
Whilst  the  quantity  of  flour,  whiskey,  lumber,  salt,  &c. 
which  is  brought  to  this  place  by  the  roads,  the  canal, 
and  the  rivers,  for  exportation  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valley,  is  immense.  I  have  no  data  for  estimating  the 
worth  of  the  merchandize  which  is  at  present  brought 
annually  from  the  east.  In  1818,  it  was  estimated  at 
89,425  tons,  and  valued  at  $17,885,000!  Much  of  the 
heavier  kinds  of  merchandize,  is  now  brought  up  from 
New  Orleans  by  steam  boats. 


The  coal  which  abounds  here  is  found  in  strata  from 
6  inches  to  10,  or  more,  feet  in  depth.  And  what  is  re- 
markable, it  is  found  in  the  hills  which  overlook  Pitts- 
burg at  the  height  of  about  300  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  rivers.  Below  this  one  stratum,  which  is  of  about 
equal  elevation,  no  other  is  found  until  you  descend 
into  the  base  of  the  hills  below  the  bottom  of  the  ri- 
vers. It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  these 
hills  is  coal.  But  a  small  portion  of  them  is  of  this  spe- 
cies of  substance.  Coal  Hill,  immediately  opposite  the 
city,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela,  is  a  great 
source  of  this  kind  of  fuel.  The  miners  have  penetrat- 
ed a  great  distance,  and  the  coal  is  slided  down  the  hill 
into  boats,  or  deposited  for  the  .wagons,  by  a  kind  of- 
rail-road,  or  inclined  plane,  to  the  alarm  of  many  a 
passer-by.  The  perforations  made  in  digging  the 
coal  reach,  in  some  places,  very  far  into  the  hilll  It  is 
worthy  of  a  stranger's  attention  to  explore  the  interior 
of  these  gloomy  regions,  survey  the  dark  caverns  and 
the  pillars  which  sustain  the  superimposed  mass  of 
mountain,  and  contemplate  the  leaden-colored  faces  of 
the  miners,  as  they  meet  his  eye  when  the  torch's 
gleam  falls  upon  them.  But  let  him  not  expect  to  escape 
without  atoning  for  his  temerity  in  entering  these  abodes 
of  Pluto,  or  rather  Plutus,  by  paying  a  suitable  reward, 
either  in  money,  or,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case  in 
whiskey. 

To  a  stranger  nothing  is  more  imposing  than  to  stand 
on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  above  the  Point,  and 
survey  the  steam-boats  as  they  depart  on  their  long  voy- 
ages down  the  Ohio,  or  when  they  arrive  upon  their 
return.  There  is  something  grand  in  seeing  the  large 
boats,  of  a  beautiful  form,  and  great  power,  marching 
up  heavily  loaded,  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  discharging  at  intervals  their  steam,  which 
occasions  a  very  loud  and  startling  roar,  re-echoed  in 
quick  succession  from  the  hills  which  environ  the  city. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  to  one  who  witnesses  the  scene 
for  the  first  time.  When  the  rivers  are  navigable,  say 
during  7  or  8  months  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  several  boats  to  arrive  and  de- 
part daily,  occasioning  much  activity  in  the  trade  of  the 
city.  Thousands  of  travellers  here  embark  for  the  far- 
ther "West." 

There  is  much  moral  power  in  this  city — much 
wealth  and  intelligence — many  men  of  talents  in  the 
learned  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  some 
of  whom  are  extensively  known  in  our  country. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  system  of  common 
schools  established  by  the  authorities  of  the  state.  Edu- 
cation has  therefore  depended  upon  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  the  people.  Schools  have  generally  been  main- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  each  neighbourhood  during 
some  portion  of  the  year.  There  are,  however,  many 
neighbourhoods  where,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  or  their  poverty,  or  their  want  of  interest 
in  the  subject,  schools  have  been  very  inadequately 
supported.  And  in  many  places,  the  teachers  are  in- 
competent for  want  of  knowledge,  or  grossly  deficient 
in  moral  character.  A  change  for  the  better  is,  how- 
ever, going  forward.  In  this  city,  and  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  and  larger  villages,  and  in  many  of  the 
most  populous  neighbourhoods,  very  respectable 
schools  are  maintained.  Academies  are  also  established 
in  all  the  larger  towns,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
learning  taught  in  many  of  them.  I  would  remark  in 
this  place,  that  there  is  a  great  demand  in  West  Penn- 
sylvania for  good  school  teachers;  they  would  find  cer- 
tain and  profitable  employment. 

As  I  intend  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  colleges,  and 
other  literary  institutions  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  a  separate  chapter,  I  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  col- 
leges, &c.  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  only  refer  the 
reader  to  that  chapter.  For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  say 
nothing  here  respecting  the  religious  denominations  of 
the  west,  but  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject 
for  a  distinct  chapter. 
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I  shall  now  close  this  description  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  a  few  general  remarks. 

1.  This  portion  of  our  country  has  occupied  a  con- 
siderable place  in  the  annals  of  our  nation.  Seventy 
years  ago,  it  was  the  abode  of  numerous  tribes  of  In- 
dians. The  French  claimed  much  of  this  region,  and 
had  several  fortified  posts  in  it,  and  with  their  Indian 
allies  carried  terror  and  death  into  the  adjoining  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  east.  The  principal  of  these  for- 
tifications was  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  was  subsequent- 
ly called  Pittsburg,  in  honour  of  the  distinguished 
statesman  under  whose  auspices  this  country  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  British  sway.  Many 
indeed  were  the  brave  and  enterprising  settlers  who 
fell  amid  a  long  continued,  and  vindictive,  but  success- 
ful war,  during  which  savage  cruelty,  and  civilized  in- 
humanity and  stratagem,  bedewed  these  hills  and  val- 
leys with  blood,  and  caused  the  voice  of  lamentation, 
uttered  by  sorrowing  widows  and  fatherless  children,  to 
be  heard  in  many  a  distant  neighbourhood.  It  was  here 
that  our  beloved  Washington  learned  the  arts  of  war  in 
successful  and  unsuccessful  campaigns  against  the  In- 
dians and  their  Canadian  allies.  In  1753,  he  was  sent 
by  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  to  warn  the 
French  to  leave  this  region  of  country,  which,  as  well 
as  what  is  now  Ohio,  Indiana,  &c.  they  had  commenced 
occupying.  In  1754,  he  was  again  sent  with  the  title 
and  command  of  a  major,  to  dislodge  the  French  and 
Indians  from  the  post  which  they  had  commenced  forti- 
fying at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
ghany. At  a  place  called  the  "Little  Meadows,"  (ten 
miles  east  of  Uniontown, )  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
which  the  national  road  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling 
now  passes,  he  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
French  and  Indians.  Having  only  one  regiment,  and 
protected  only  by  a  small  stockade,  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender;  which  he  did  on  honourable  terms. 

In  1755,  Col.  Washington  again  marched  out  to  this 
region,  as  an  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Braddock.  The  disas- 
trous issue  of  this  expedition  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
peated here.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela, 
where  an  excellent  female  seminary  now  stands,  the 
British  and  American  forces  met  with  a  terrible  defeat. 
Braddock,  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  soon  after 
died;  and  in  the  retreat,  the  remnant  of  the  army  was 
commanded  by  Washington  until  its  arrival  at  Dunbar's 
•camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Little  Meadows. 
About  half  a  mile  westward  ol  the  latter  place,  by  the 
road  side,  Braddock  was  buried.  His  bones,  many  years 
afterwards,  were  taken  to  England. 

In  1758,  the  British  General  Forbes  marched  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne.  Col.  Grant  who  commanded  the  ad- 
vance with  800  Scotchmen,  was  defeated  on  the  hill 
which  bears  his  name.  But  in  November  of  that  year, 
this  fortification  surrendered.  This  event  gave  security 
to  the  emigrants,  who  now  began  to  settle  in  this  re- 
gion. In  1759  Quebec  was  captured.  In  1763,  this  war 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.* 

2.  In  1790,  congress  passed  a  law  imposing  excise 
duties  upon  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  States.  This 
law  was  violently  opposed  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  period  of  1790 — 94,  many  meetings  were 
held  by  the  malcontents  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville, 
Parkinson's  Ferry,  (now  Williamsport,)  on  the  Mon- 
ongahela, Braddock's  Field,  and  other  places,  where 
violent  measures  were  adopted  to  defeat  the  law,  and 
prevent  the  government  officers  from  doing  their  duty. 
Many  outrages  were  committed.  The  whole  country  be- 
came a  scene  of  disorder.  The  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  this  district,  was  openly  resisted,  and  escaped 
for  his  life,  down  the  Ohio,  after  the  burning  of  Gene- 
ral Neville's  house,  which  was  done  by  the  insurgents, 
because  the  marshal  was  harboured  there.     It  is  impos- 

•  Marshall's  History  of  the  American  Colonies,  diap- 
ers X.— XII. 


sible  for  any  one,  who  did  not  live  on  the  spot,  rightly 
to  conceive  of  the  deplorable  state  of  things.  Matters 
waxed  worse  and  worse.  Neighbourhoods  were  torn  t  o 
pieces  by  dissensions;  houses  and  other  property  began 
to  be  burned  by  the  rebels;  and  there  was  at  length  but 
little  security  for  life,  especially  to  those  who  stood  for- 
ward prominently  in  behalf  of  the  government. 

Meanwhile  the  government  did  all  that  it  could,  con- 
sistently with  dignity  and  justice,  to  conciliate  the  dis- 
affected. The  laws  were  modified,  proclamations  were 
issued,  and  an  amnesty  proffered.  But  all  in  vain.  At 
length,  President  Washington,  having  the  proper  sanc- 
tion of  the  supreme  court,  called  on  the  governments  of 
the  neighbouring  states  in  1794,  for  their  aid  in  quell- 
ing this  insurrection.  And  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
12,000  men  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  advanced  upon  the  insurgents  by  way  of 
Bedford  and  Cumberland.  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
commanded;  and,  under  him  were  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  advance  of  this 
formidable  force  soon  settled  the  difficulty.  The  prof- 
fered terms  of  pardon  were  accepted.  A  few  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  who  were  found,  were 
taken  to  Philadelphia  for  trial.  No  life  was  lost;  the 
liberty  poles  disappeared;  the  "whiskey  boys"  quietly 
submitted;  and  thus  happily  ended  the  "Whiskey  In- 
surrection."* 

3.  Western  Pennsylvania  presents  many  and  strong 
inducements  to  eastern  emigrants,  especially  to  such  as 
desire  to  remove — not  exactly  to  a  new  and  uncultivat- 
ed country — but  to  one  where  the  wilderness  has  given 
place,  in  a  good  degree,  to  cultivated  fields.  And  there 
are  many  such  emigrants,  who,  possessing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  property,  wish  to  purchase  in  a  country 
where  land,  although  fertile  and  cultivated,  is  much 
cheaper  than  it  is  in  favourable  situations  in  the  older 
states.  Such  emigrants  will  find  much  cultivated  land 
in  West  Pennsylvania,  of  a  good  quality,  convenient  to 
market,  or  to  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  trade, 
which  abound  in  this  section  of  our  country.  Rivers 
and  roads  are  found  in  almost  every  part,  leading  to  the 
great  marts  of  business,  either  in  the  east  or  the  west. 
Canals  are  adding  to  these  facilities,  and  soon  rail-roads 
will  still  more  increase  them. 

Farms  can  be  purchased  for  various  prices,  in  this  en- 
tire region,  according  to  their  relative  advantages  for 
trade,  and  proximity  to  market  towns.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  these  prices  with  much  accuracy.  Some  good 
farms  will  cost  8  or  10  dollars  per  acre,  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation,  and  having  houses,  barns,  &c.  In  more 
favourable  situations  they  will  cost  from  15  to  25  dollars 
per  acre;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  considerable 
towns,  they  will  command  even  a  greater  price  per 
acre. 

The  advantages  of  this  country  for  trade,  agriculture, 
the  raising  of  live  stock,  &c.  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Many  thousands  of  sheep  are  raised  in  Wash- 
ington county,  and  in  other  counties,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wool.  And  this  business  is  found  to  be  profitable. 
Whilst  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  wool,  &c.  &c.  now 
employ  profitably  a  vast  amount  of  capital. 

The  climate  of  West  Pennsylvania  is  eminently  sa- 
lubrious. Of  this  I  speak  from  long  and  intimate 
knowledge.  It  is  essentially  the  climate  of  New  Jersey 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  as  it  regards  temperature, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  elevation,  which  is 
very  considerable  in  every  portion,  and  especially  along 
the  mountain  ranges  and  valleys.  The  Ohio  at  Pitts- 
burg is  678  feet  above  the  Atlantic  ocean  off  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  hills  around  are  from  400  to  500  feet 
j  higher. 

The  morals  of  the  people  are  generally  good.  Intern- 
I  perance  is  rapidly  diminishing.      Religion   was   early 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  insurrection,  the  reader  is 
:  referred  to  the  history  of  it,  written  by  the  late  Hon. 
i  Mr.  Findlay,  of  Westmoreland  county. 
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planted  in  this  region,  and  has  a  great  influence  upon 
the  public  mind.  The  preaching-  of  the  gospel  is  enjoy- 
ed in  almost  every  part.  Schools  are  improving-,  and 
Sunday  schools,  with  libraries,  are  becoming  to  a  good 
degree  general.  Whilst  colleges  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  very  good,  and  all  of  them  affording  an 
education  to  young  men  at  a  moderate  rate  of  expense. 
Manual  labour  schools  are  also  establishing,  which  are 
opening  the  doors  of  science  to  the  gifted  sons  of  the 
humblest  and  the  poorest. 

Upon  a  survey  of  all  these  circumstances,  I  think  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  this  portion  of  the  west  holds  out 
many  inducements  to  eastern  emigrants. 


Natuhal  CunrosiTr. — There  is  now  in  this  place  a 
negro  boy,  the  property  of  Joseph  Draper,  Esq.,  who 
is  turning  entirely  white.  His  body  is  nearly  white,  and 
his  face  entirely  so,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots 
the  size  of  a  dollar;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  his 
skin  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  child,  the  rose 
and  lily  beautifully  combined;  he  presents  altogether  a 
curious  appearance,  and  the  beholder  is  struck  with 
something  like  awe  on  the  first  view.  His  parents  are 
remarkably  black. — Wythe  (  Va.)  Argus. 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 
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22 

20 

4 

26 

4 
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0 

49 

9 

23 

11 

4 
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6 
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2 

0 

0 

33 

10 

24 

21 

4 

26 

5 

1 

1 

0 
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0 

0 

24 

10 

26 

71 

1 

23 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

6 

27 

5 

1 

16 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

7 

28 

5 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

29 

7 

2 

13 

2 
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0 

0 

0 

20 

4 

30 

8 

2 

12 

1 

0 

0 
34 

0 

0 
46 

20 
2207 

3 

738 

Total.. 

11281 

261 

815 

335 

174 

85 

*  No  report. 

+  Including  four  cases  and  one  death  in  Pa.  Hospital^ 
i  One  case,  and  one  death  in  Walnut  Street  Prison. 
§  One  death  in  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
||  One  case  do  do 

**  One  case  do  do 

f +  Including  5  new  cas.  St.  1  d.  at  the  marine  barracks., 
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A  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SCHUYL- 
KILL PERMANENT  BRIDGE, 

Communicated  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Agriculture,  1806, 
by  the  late  Judge  Peters. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  long  been  deservedly- 
famed  for  the  multitude  and  excellence  of  its  bridges 
over  the  various  smaller  streams,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. But  no  permanent  means  of  transportation 
across  the  large  and  widely  extensive  rivers,  flowing  in 
and  through,  or  bounding,  this  tertile  and  flourishing 
region,  had,  until  a  late  period,  been  attempted.  That 
thrown  lately  over  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  west  end  of 
High  or  Market  street  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  one 
over  the  same  river  at  Reading;  those  over  the  Lehigh 
at  Bethlehem,  Weiss's  ferry,  and  one  near  its  discharge 
into  the  Delaware;  have  begun  the  career  of  hydraulic 
architecture,  which  will  increase  the  celebrity  of  this 
state  in  that  important  branch  of  public  improvement. 
A  bridge  over  the  Delaware,  at  Easton,  connecting 
Pennsylvania  with  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  in  great 
Forwardness;*  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Palmer. 
One  on  a  peculiar  construction,  and  highly  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  the  mails,  and  other  constant  trans- 
portation, upon  the  great  post  road  of  communication, 
between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  is 
recently  finished.  It  is  situated  at  Morrisville,  and  near 
Trenton,  on  the  Delaware;  and  also  connects  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  This  latter  has  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  a  company,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Theodore  Burr,  who,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Palmer,  is  a  self-taught  and  ingenious  American  bridge 
builder,  and  has  evidenced  much  talent  as  well  as  indus- 
try in  this  structure. 

The  success  of  the  Schuylkill  bridge,  as  far  as  it  had 
proceeded,  was  exemplary;  and  instigated  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  as  well  as  encouragement  in 
its  prosecution.  All  these  erections  are  highly  honour- 
able to  those  who  promoted,  supported,  and  complet- 
ed them.  But  that  over  the  Schuylkill  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful undertaking  of  the  kind,  attempted  and  carried 
to  perfection  in  and  over  a  deep  tide  water.  It  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  difficulty  and  expense ;  and  has, 
in  consequence,  more  particularly  called  forth  the  ta- 
lents, exertions,and  perseverance  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  Schuylkill,  which  washes  the  western  front  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  although  it  affords  great  advan- 
tages, had  long  been  attended  with  many  serious  incon- 
veniencies.  The  frequent  interruption  of  passage  by 
ice  and  floods;  and  the  inefficient  and  uncertain  mode 
of  crossing  heretofore  practised,  had,  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  employed  the  thoughts  and  attention  of  many 
ingenious  and  public-spirited  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  character  of  this  river  is  wild,  and,  in  times 
of  floods,  rapid  and  formidable;  and  to  any  structure 
of  slight  materials,  ruinous  and  irresistible. 

Its  borders,  to  an  extent  of  one  hundred  miles,  are 
skirted  by  precipitous  mountains  and  hills.  Its  tribu- 
tary streams,  suddenly  filled,  in  seasons  of  rains,  or 
melting  snows,  with  the  torrents  rushing  down  their 
sides,  without  notice  or  time  for  precaution,  fill  the  ri- 

•  Since  the  account  was  drawn  up,  it  is  completed 
in  its  frame,  which,  after  the  example  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill bridge,  is  covered. 
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ver  with  frequent  floods  which  no  common  works  of 
art  within  their  reach,  have  heretofore  been  capable  of 
withstanding.  Although  these  attributes  are  not  to  a 
certain  degree  uncommon,  yet,  in  this  river  they  are 
peculiarly  dangerous.  They  occur  at  irregular  pe- 
riods, and  often  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  floods  are 
generally  unexpected.  These  circumstances,  at  all 
times  created  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  any  perma- 
nent erection.  The  depth  of  the  water  opposite  to  the 
city  added  to  the  difficulties  and  apprehensions.  The 
expense  in  the  early  periods  of  its  establishment,  pre- 
cluded any  plan,  requiring  large  expenditures  by  those 
who  then  inhabited  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  In  the 
year  1723,  March  30th,  a  law  was  enacted  "by  the 
Governor,"  Sir  William  Keith,  "by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  in  General  Assem- 
bly met,"  (which  shows  the  then  style  of  the  laws,)  en- 
titled, "An  act  for  establishing  a  ferry  over  the  river 
Schuylkill,  at  the  end  of  the  High  street  of  Philadel- 
phia," granting  to  the  then  mayor  and  commonalty,  the 
right  to  make  and  maintain  causeways,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  to  erect  a  ferry  at  the  west  end  of  High 
street.  Certain  tolls  were  then  fixed;  which  the  pre- 
sent rates  do  not  in  any  case  far  exceed,  and  in  many 
instances,  i.  e.  for  country  produce  and  manure,  are 
much  and  liberally  reduced.  No  person  or  persons 
(without  violating  that  law)  could  then,  or  can  now, 
"keep  or  use  any  boat  or  canoe,  for  transporting  any 
person  or  persons,  creatures  or  carriages,  for  hire  or 
pay,  over  the  said  river,  in  any  other  place  between 
these  ferries,  now  called  Roach's  (late  Ashton's,  now 
Sherridine's)  and  Blunston's  (late  Grays')  ferries  on 
the  said  river,  besides  the  ferry  thereby  established. " 
By  virtue  of  this  law,  the  corporation  of  the  city  have 
held  and  exercised  this  exclusive  franchise,  from  the  time 
of  its  being  so  granted  until  their  transfer  thereof  to  the 
present  Permanent  Bridge  Company.  The  ferry  was 
maintained,and  generally  used,  until  the  floating  bridges 
were  thrown  over.  In  times  of  interruption  of  the  passage 
of  those  bridges,by  ice  and  floods,  (which  too  frequent- 
ly occurred,)  the  boat  was  resorted  to,  for  temporary 
transportation,  and  always  kept  in  readiness  for  use. 

In  December,  1776,  when  the  British  troops  had 
overran,  and  nearly  subjugated  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, General  Washington,  apprehensive  of  being  forced 
to  retreat,  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  patriotic 
but  enfeebled  army,  wrote  to  General  Putnam,  then 
commanding  in  Philadelphia,  directing  him  to  take 
measures  for  the  speedy  passage  of  the  Schuylkill,  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time 
given  to  collect  all  the  boats  attainable  at  Wright's  and 
other  ferries  on  the  Susquehanna.  No  pontoons  exist- 
ed with  which  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  individual  who 
originated  the  project  of  the  present  Permanent  Bridge, 
and  who  then  held  a  confidential  office  under  the 
United  States,  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  Having 
advised  with  some  ship-wrights,  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
at  first  thought  of;  but  finally  one  of  ship  carpenter's 
floating  stages,  used  for  graving  ships,  was  concluded 
upon.  This  plan,  on  being  suggested  by  him  to  General 
Putnam,  was  instantly  adopted  and  promptly  executed. 
The  critical  and  masterly  stroke  made  on  "the  British 
auxiliaries  at  Trenton,  superseded  its  military  use  at 
that  period.  It  gave,  however,  the  first  idea  of  the  float- 
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ing  bridges  over  the  Schuylkill,  composed  of  buoyant 
logs  for  the  support  of  a  platform  of  planks;  two  where- 
of now  remain,  at  Gray's  and  Sherridine's  ferries. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  express  authority  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  these"  bridges.  The  act  of 
1723  recognizes  the  two  ferries  of  Roach  and  Blunston. 
An  act  passed  since  the  revolution,  regulates  and  directs 
the  lowering  the  ropes  of  femes,  and  opening  the 
bridges  (which  had  each  slifi  pieces  for  this  purpose,) 
within  a  certain  time,  on  notice,  under  a  penalty.  This 
implied  permission  appears  to  be  the  only  wan-ant  for 
their  continuance.  The  first  of  the  log  bridges  was 
erected  by  the  executive  of  the  state.  This  was  either 
much  injured  or  destroyed. 

A  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  British  army  in 
1777,  when  in  possession  of  the  city,  on  pontoons  or 
large  boats.  But  this  not  sufficiently  answering  their 
purposes,another  was  thrown  ovei-,  composed  of  planks 
supported  by  floating  logs  after  the  pattern,  and  per- 
haps with  part  of  the  materials  of  the  one  which  had 
succeeded  the  bridge  of  stages,  and  is  probably  the  one 
now  at  Gray's  ferry.  One  of  the  pontoons,  used  by  the 
British,  prolonged  the  hostility  which  occasioned  its 
fabrication.  Two  of  the  piles  of  the  coffer  dam  sunk  for 
the  erection  of  the  western  pier  of  the  present  perma- 
nent bridge,  were  obstructed  by  a  part  of  one  of  those 
boats  which  had  been  accidentally  sunk  in  1777, twenty- 
eight  feet  below  common  low  water.  It  occupied  part 
of  the  area  of  the  dam,  with  one  end  projecting  under 
two  of  the  piles  of  the  inner  row;  and  had  nearly  ren- 
dered the  erection  abortive.  It  was  first  discovered  on 
pumping  out  the  dam,  in  1802;  and  was  perfectly 
sound,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years.  The  iron 
work  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  rust,  or  the  wood 
(which  was  common  oak)  of  decay.  The  taking  this 
boat  to  pieces,  the  straining  the  dam,  and  the  leaks  in 
consequence,  were  the  chief  causes  of  an  extra  expen- 
diture by  the  company  of  more  than  $4000,  hardly  and 
perilously  disbursed  in  pumping  (which  alone  cost  from 
$500  to  700  per  week)  and  other  labour,  during  forty- 
one  days  and  nights,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  inclement 
winter. 

The  privations  of  supplies  from  the  country  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  had  always  been  causes 
of  regret,  and  too  often  of  increased  expense,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  These  were  most  severely  felt 
as  the  population  increased.  It  would  be  perhaps  irk- 
some to  attend  to  a  recital  minutely,  of  all  the  schemes 
suggested  for  a  permanent  passage,  through  a  period 
of  near  seventy  years.  It  will  be  sufficient  shortly  to 
mention  some  of  them.  To  those  who  have  been  ac- 
tively concerned  in  the  present  structure,  most  of  these 
projects  appear  to  have  been  impracticable,  or  unad- 
visable.  If  they  could  havo  been  executed,  the  funds 
were  unattainable. 

Some  would  have  the  river  filled  with  a  dam  and 
causeway;  after  a  bridge  had  been  built  on  the  flats  of 
the  fast  land,  and  a  channel  cut  through  these  flats. 
Some  proposed  a  low  stone  bridge,  to  be  used  only 
when  the  river  was  in  its  ordinary  state;  and  when  rais- 
ed by  floods,  the  torrent  should  run  over  the  bridge. 
Thus  intermitting  its  use  when  it  was  most  required.. 
Some  would  have,  with  any  bridge,  arches  turned  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  thus  occupy  with  impediments,  the 
low  grounds  which  now  afford  additional  passage  to 
the  overflow  of  the  stream.  The  expense,  too,  would 
require  the  funds  of  the  state,  and  never  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  private  advances,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  profit.  Any  buildings,  or  other  obstructions, 
placed  on  these  flats,  will  confine,  and,  of  course,  re- 
double, the  force  of  the  current.  They  would  cause 
the  accumulation  of  ice  and  damming  of  the  stream; 
the  most  formidable  foes  the  bridge  has  to  contend  with. 
Some  had  proposed  a  bridge  on  chains.stretched  across 
the  river,  and  elevated  by  columns,  of  vast  height,  on 
its  banks.  Adding  to  this  visionary  plan,  some  of  its  ad- 
vocates would  have  pillars,  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 


on  a  kind  of  wharf,  containing  stone  promiscuously 
thrown  in.  On  such  an  uncertain,  shifting,  and  unstable 
foundation  more  modern  projectors  have  contemplated 
erecting  wooden  superstructures;  and  are  not  yet  per- 
suaded of  their  being  dangerous  and  insecure.  If  such 
should  succeed  in  a  river  of  tranquil  current  and  level 
bottom,  they  are  not  calculated  for  one  frequently  im- 
petuous in  the  extreme;  in  some  parts  of  its  bed  cover- 
ed with  mud,  in  others  uncommonly  unequal  and 
rocky.  Still  more  ineligible,  in  one  irregular  in  its 
depths;  which  suddenly  vary,  at  small  distances,  so  as 
to  afford  no  encouragement  to  depend  on  any  founda- 
tions or  supports  for  a  bridge,  but  those  of  solid  mason- 
ry; and  this  founded  on  the  rock  which  stretches  across 
its  bottom. 

Without  entering  into  controversy  on  the  merits  or 
defects  of  these  plans,  which  were  proposed  for  the 
position  of  the  present  bridge,  they  are  barely  enume- 
rated, with  some  of  the  objections  to  their  establish- 
ment. 

Before  the  revolution,  at  various  periods,  citizens  of 
intelligence  and  talents  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  erect- 
ing a  bridge,  in  the  deep  tide  water,  opposite  the  city. 
They  sought  for  situations,  less  difficult,  and  higher  up 
the  river.  Applications  were  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  province,  and  surveys  and  accurate 
examinations  were  made,  under  the  directions  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature.  The  places  viewed  were 
Peters's  Island,  and  the  fording  place,  nearer  the  falls, 
which  was,  in  early  times,  the  most  common  passage 
over  the  river.  The  road  leading  over  it  is  called,  in 
ancient  deeds  and  other  writings,  "  The  old  Lancaster 
road."  A  third  site  offered  for  the  consideration  of  this 
committee  was  the  Great  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  where 
such  an  erection  was  said  to  be  practicable,  directly 
across  the  reef  of  elevated  rocks,  forming  the  obstruc- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  stream.  Maps  and  measure- 
ments of  these  places,  and  their  distances  from  the  city, 
and  particularly  of  Peters's  Island,  (which  was  the 
place  generally  fixed  on,  as  possessing  the  greatest  fa- 
cilities and  advantages,  positive  and  relative,)  were 
made,  and  are  yet  extant.  The  route  to  Lancaster  by 
this  place,  through  part  of  the  Ridge  or  Wissahicon 
road,  is  shorter  than  that  passing  over  the  bridge  oppo- 
site the  city.  The  distance  by  either  place  is  not  much 
greater.  Although  a  bridge  may  be  erected  at  either 
place,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  fourth,  and  probably 
a  fifth,  of  the  cost  of  the  permanent  bridge  at  High 
street,  yet  these  sites  cannot  rival  the  latter.  They 
do  not  unite  all  interests,  by  being  so  generally  accom- 
modatory  to  travellers  and  transportation  from  all  quar- 
ters southerly  and  westerly  of  the  city.  Their  use  will 
therefore  be  partial,  and  the  object  of  a  distant  day. 
Conflicting  interests,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  legis- 
lature to  afford  sufficient  means  out  of  the  public  funds, 
occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  measure  at  that 
time.  The  competitions  ended  in  a  lesson  which  zeal- 
ous schemers  never  read;  to  wit,  opposing  advocates, 
for  local  and  clashing  advantages,  not  unfrequently 
gain  nothing;  and  are  sure  to  defeat  the  object  of  all. 

Another  project  of  a  bridge  over  one  of  these  places 
was  proposed,  at  the  time  when  the  canal  from  Norris- 
town  was  first  contemplated.  The  canal  was  thought, 
by  many  persons  of  intelligence,  to  be  more  easily  and 
economically  practicable  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  proposed  to  erect  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
places  last  mentioned  an  aqueduct  bridge,  over  which 
the  canal  should  cross  the  river;  with  a  tow-path  or 
passage  way,  on  each  side  of  the  channel  for  the  water, 
for  travelling  and  land  transportation.  This  is  yet  be- 
lieved to  have  been  not  only  practicable,  but  also,  that 
it  could  have  been  nearly  completed  with  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  that  unfortunate,  though  highly  desirable  en- 
terprize.  This  is  not  mentioned  with  any  view  of  cen- 
sure; because  the  obstacles  occurring  on  the  east  side, 
very  many  whereof  would  have  been  avoided  on  the 
west,  compelled  expenditures  not  calculated  upon  or 
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foreseen:  and  preconceived  opinions  are  often  found 
fallacious  when  brought  to  the  test  of  practice. 

A  little  out  of  its  order  is  mentioned  the  last  unex- 
ecuted plan,  for  erecting  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
middle  ferry,  in  the  year  1767.  A  subscription  for  the 
purpose  was  circulated,  and  many  respectable  citizens 
agreed  to  contribute.  But  this,  from  various  causes, 
fell  through;  and  all  efforts  to  accomplish  the  object 
were  suspended  for  many  years.  This  bridge  was  con- 
templated to  be  of  one  arch,  with  stone  abutments;  a 
plan  still  believed  by  some  of  its  former  advocates  to 
be  practicable  and  most  economical.  The  intended 
span  was  to  have  been  400  feet:  height  from  the  wa- 
ter 47£  feet. 

In  theory,  it  seems  reconcilable  with  principles,  that 
an  arch  of  wood  or  iron,  may  be  extended  to  any  length 
of  span,  with  sufficient  elevation.  The  point  of  either 
practicability  or  discretion,  has  never  been  precisely 
fixed.  In  a  modern  proposal  for  a  single  arch  of  iron, 
over  the  Thames,  in  place  of  old  London  bridge,  apro- 


ect  is  exhibited  for  an  arch  of  600  feet  span.  All 


.  agree 


in  the  theory,  but  practical  men  shrink  at  the  danger; 
though  there  are  respectable  opinions  of  intelligent 
theorists,  in  favour  of  its  principles.  According  to  the 
best  opinions  of  practical  men  here,  (among  them  Mr. 
Weston,  and  Mr.  Palmer,)  one  of  200  feet  begins  to  be 
critical  and  hazardous.  The  timber  arch  of  Piscataway 
bridge,  erected  by  Mr.  Palmer,  spans  244  feet;  but  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  again  attempt  one  of  similar 
extent.  The  most  intelligent  among  those  who  have 
gained  experience  in  the  late  structure,  believe,  that 
the  span  intended  for  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  last  project, 
the  draft  whereof  has  been  often  seen  by  them,  was  too 
extended  for  this  spot;  and  that  it  would  most  probably 
have  failed.  The  weight  of  transportation  here,  is  un- 
common and  constant,  and  the  friction  of  course  inces- 
sant. Strength,  symmetry,  and  firmness,  are  required 
here;  of  which  one  very  extended  arch  is  incapable. 
Although  wood  or  iron  may  be  so  framed,  as  to  have 
the  least  possible  drift  of  luteral  thrust,  on  the  abut- 
ments or  piers,  yet  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  pass.  Of  stone  or  brick  it  would  be  adven- 
turous beyond  all  common  discretion,  to  risk  an  arch 
of  such  a  span .  Nor  is  the  undulatory  motion  of  an  ex- 
tensive arch,  (however  composed,)  an  unimportant  ob- 
jection. 

A  bridge  of  so  extended  a  span  must  have  been  (to 
be  safe)  so  much  more  elevated,  that  the  filling  would 
have  pressed  the  walls  too  dangerously.  Some  relief 
might  have  been  given  by  the  culverts,  or  reversed 
arches,  to  save  filling;  but  these  are  not  without  their 
disadvantages.  The  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  pre- 
sent western  abutment  and  wings,  is  quite  as  much  as 
masonry  on  piles  will  bear;  and  no  other  foundation 
could  have  been  had,  but  at  an  unwarrantable  expense, 
the  rock  at  the  site  of  the  abutment,  being  covered  with 
mud  and  graval,  38  to  40  feet  deep.  It  was  deemed,  and 
found  prudent,  to  sink  the  whole  frame  of  the  present 
structure,  three  feet  into  the  piers,  and  imposts  of  the 
abutments,  as  well  to  avoid  over  weight  of  filling  as  to 
depress  the  platform,  or  travelling  floor,  to  a  point  easy 
of  access.  An  approach  of  the  abutments,  for  an  arch 
of  400  feet  span,  would  have  created  a  necessity  (not 
known  when  such  a  plan  was  proposed)'for  coffer  dams, 
and  all  their  dangers  and  expense.  The  present  bridge 
enlarges  the  passages  for  the  water,  at  least,  a  fifth. 
One  for  an  arch  of  300  to  350  feet,  would  have  dimin- 
ished it  in  a  greater  proportion;  because  the  abutments 
must  have  approached  each  other,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
position  now  open,  through  the  land  or  side  arches. 

No  persons  engaged  in  such  difficult  works,  should 
risk  any  project  to  save  expense  of  foundations,  for 
piers  or  abutments.  But  on  the  other  hand,  coffer  dams 
should  be  avoided,  if  any  other  means  can  with  common 
prudence,  be  'adopted.  Their  expense  is  enormous, 
and  their  success  not  always  to  be  ensured.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  expenditures  in  the  Schuylkill  bridge, 


has  been  incurred  by  the  inevitable  necessity  for  coffer 
dams.  The  labour  applied,  and  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered and  overcome,  will  appear  to  the  best  informed 
engineers,  uncommon  and  singularly  arduous,  as  will 
appear  by  the  short  account  of  them  subjoined  to  the 
present  statement.  Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  these  dams,  but  on  duly  weighing  all 
the  projects  suggested,  none  could  be  adopted  with 
any  prospect  of  safety.  The  irregularity  of  the  bottom, 
and  depth  of  the  water,  at  once  were  found  to  forbid 
the  use  of  batterdeaus.  Floats  were  thought  of,  com- 
posed of  a  platform  of  logs, on  which  masonry  should  be 
formed.  These  were  to  be  built  on,  with  logs  at  the 
sides,  and  others  crossing  the  whole,  bolted  like 
wharves;  filled  in  with  masonry,  and  raised  on  as  they 
sunk,  till  having  lodged  on  the  bottom,  they  should  com- 
pose the  foundation  for  masonry,  from  low  watermark. 
But  no  horizontal,  or  solid  position  could  be  obtained 
for  them.  All  the  objections  to  batterdeaus  lay  against 
them.  A  flood  too,  might  have  carried  them  off'  in  an 
unfinished  state.  This  was  proved,  when  a  few  of  the 
belts  of  the  cofferdam,  (light  and  buoyant  compared 
with  these  floats,  and  more  easily  secured, )  were  swept 
away  by  a  summer  fresh;  though  they  had  been  sup- 
ported by  some  piles,  and  moored  with  anchors  and  ca- 
bles, capable  of  holding  a  stout  frigate.  The  levelling 
the  bottom,  or  marking  one  artificially  (as  was  done  by 
Semple,  at  the  Essex  bridge  in  Dublin,)  was  found  im- 
practicable, on  account  of  the  thick  cover  (13  feet)  of 
mud  in  some  parts,  and  the  total  bareness  and  uneven- 
ness  of  the  rock  in  others.  It  became  a  choice  of  dif- 
ficulties; and  the  coffer  dam,  or  no  bridge,  was  the  al- 
ternative. Projects  easily  and  cheaply  to  be  accom- 
plished in  shallow  streams,  with  level  bottoms,  or  those 
capable  of  being  artificially  made  so,  were  all  found  im- 
practicable, and  to  the  last  degree,  imprudent  here. 
The  modes  pursued  in  New  England,  either  of  piles, 
wharves,  log  frames,  or  stones  loosely  thrown  into  the 
stream,  were  considered  and  condemned.  The  destruc- 
tion of  manv  of  the  bridges  of  that  country  was  predict- 
ed; but  with  a  hope  that  this  apprehension  might  prove 
unfounded,  as  the  enterprizes  of  the  people  there  were 
admired  and  applauded.  Sounds,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
sheltered  from  violent  storms,  broad  rivers,  capable  of 
holding  piles,  and  affording  extensive  flats,  for  over- 
flows and  waste  of  floods,  will  admit  of  slighter  founda- 
tions, though  always  exposed  to  danger,  under  uncom- 
mon circumstances.  Many  of  the  sites  of  eastern  bridges 
are  of  this  description. 

The  pressing  necessity  for  some  permanent  structure, 
called  the  attention  of  many  citizens  to  the  subject. 
But  none,  for  a  long  course  of  time,  attempted  any  de- 
cided measure,  till  the  one  whose  endeavors  were  fi- 
nally crowned  with  success,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  present  erection,  moved  in  this  important  desidera- 
tum. It  was  contemplated,  originally,  to  erect  the 
bridge,  at  a  small  distance  above  the  upper,  or  Roach's 
ferry.  One  object  in  fixing  on  this  site,  was  its  suppos- 
ed advantages  in  point  of  practicability.  But  no  inconsi- 
derable motive,  was  that  of  leaving  the  whole  western 
front  of  the  city  unobstructed  by  so  great  an  impediment 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  has  already 
shown  itself  to  be  of  inestimable  consequence.  The  im- 
provement of  this  western  front,  depending  so  much  on 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  is  already  in  great  progress. 
It  will  add  to  the  evidence  of  foresight  and  sound  cal- 
culation, possessed  by  its  jrreat  founder  AVilliam  Pcnn, 
when  he  decided  on  the  plan  of  our  justly  celebrated 
city.  At  length,  however,  it  was  seen  that  a  project  of 
a  bridge,  to  be  effectuated  by  private  advances,  could 
only  be  accomplished  in  a  spot,  in  which  a  majority  of 
interests  and  opinions  were  united.  Endeavours,  which, 
through  many  difficulties  succeeded,  were  therefore 
commenced,  for  obtaining  from  the  city  corporation,  the 
site  of  the  present  bridge, and  forty  thousand  dollars  (one 
half  in  bridge  stock,)  were  paid,  as  the  consideration. 
The  General  Assembly  had,  by  a  law,  granted  to  the 
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bridge  company,  the  right  of  the  commonwealth  to  a 
valuable  lot  adjoining  this  site,  on  the  eastern,  and  a 
purchase  had  been  made  of  property  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  which  is  now  highly  accommodatory.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  mix  the  alloy  of  regret,  with  the  purity 
of  approbation  which  must  attach  both  to  the  site,  and 
the  structure  there  established;  yet  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  one  half  of  the  western  front  of  the  city,  is  depriv- 
ed of  navigation  on  a  great  scale.  Ere  long  this  river 
will  pour  into  the  lap  of  commerce,  abundant  supplies 
for  foreign  markets;  and  the  land  transportation  pas- 
sing over  it,  is  very  considerable.  Twelve  feet  water 
can  be  carried  over  the  bar  at  the  river's  mouth;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  a  channel  may  be  made,  to  escape 
the  bar,  for  large  vessels,  at  no  formidable  ex- 
pense. Four  fathoms,  on  an  average,  may  be  carried, 
after  passing  the  bar,  up  to  and  along  the  whole  city 
front.  It  is  to  be  most  seriously  hoped,  that  no  obsta- 
cles to  this  important  navigation,  will  in  future  be  added. 
One  error  probably  unavoidable,  which  cannot  now  be 
rectified,  committed  in  the  zeal  for  a  new  and  essential 
improvement  and  accommodation,  is  enough.  Passages 
for  vessels  through  draws,  should  be  insisted  upon,  if  at 
any  time,  other  bridges  should  be  required,  where  they 
interfere  with  the  navigation.  Posterity  should  never 
be  disinherited,  to  serve  present  and  partial  objects. 

The  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  by 
old  London  bridge,  has  long  been  highly  injurious.  In- 
somuch that  it  is  said,  in  estimate  presented  to  the 
British  Parliament  a  few  years  ago,  (1801)  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  coals  above,  from  that  below  the 
bridge,  would  in  a  short  time,  pay  for  taking  down  the 
old,  and  building  a  new  bridge,  to  admit  large  vessels, 
either  under,  or  through  the  bridge,  by  means  of  a 
draw.  And  there  is  a  great  plan  in  progress  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  mentioned  with  no  view  to  personal  adulation, 
but  as  a  successful  instances  for  the  encouragement  of 
persistance  in  commendable  pursuits,  too  often  thwart 
ed  by  opposite  interests  or  opinions, that  the  "Act  for  in- 
corporating a  Company  for  erecting  a  Permanent  Bridge 
over  the  River  Schuylkill,  at  or  near  the  City  of  Phila 
delphia"  was  obtained,  after  persevering  efforts,  during 
several  years  by  the  exertions  of  Richard  Peters,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  company,  formed  in  vir- 
tue of  that  act.  He  originated  the  project  of  the 
present  structure,  and  assiduously  assisted  in  its  ex- 
ecution, from  its  commencement  to  its  completion.  In 
a  pursuit,  generally"  deemed  hopeless,  though  so  obvi- 
ously of  public  utility,  he  was  left  solely,  to  encounter, 
in  its  early  stages,  strong  prejudices,  and  incredulity  as 
to  its  practicability,  and  many  local  interests  and  objec- 
tions, both  as  to  the  place,  and  principles,  of  its  esta- 
blishment. Much  opposition  from  several  respectable 
quarters,  was  to  be  overcome,  before  this  law  could  be 
obtained.  This  was  the  more  difficult  to  combat,because 
it  was  grounded  on  laudable  principles;  though  it  was 
foreseen,  as  the  event  proved,  that  their  objects  were 
unattainable;  and  therefore  that  no  bridge  would  be 
erected,  but  one  according  to  the  project  effected  by 
the  present  company.  Twenty  one  townships,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  represented  by  respectable 
citizens,  combined  to  prevent  the  scheme  for  a  toll 
bridge;  under  the  idea  that  they  could  obtain  one  free 
of  toll,  and  built  by  subscription,  [aided  by  public  sup- 
port. But  as  this  mode  of  raising  funds,  could  not  be 
accomplished,  the  attempt,  (the  success  whereof  was 
very  much  to  be  wished,')  was  abandoned.  The  corpo- 
ration of  the  city,  were  very'commendably  anxious  to 
erect  a  bridge  on  their  property,  under  the  direction  of 
the  City  Councils.  This  would  have  been  an  appropri- 
ate and  desirable  object.  But  funds  could  not  be  pro- 
cured; and  their  opposition  was  withdrawn.  The  ex- 
pensive and  most  extensively  useful  water  works,  had 
involved  the  city  corporation  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties; and  operated  in  no  small  degree,  to  induce  a  sale 
of  their  ferry  franchise,  to  the  company  incorporated  for 
erecting  the  bridge. 


The  act  before  mentioned,  was  passed  the  16th  of 
March,  1798.  Its  principal  features  are  similar  to  all 
such  incorporating  acts.  A  stock  of  $150, 000  divided 
into  15,000  shares,  at  glO  each,  is  established.  To  this 
have  been  added  7,500  new  shares,  to  increase  the 
funds;  the  expenditures  being  necessarily  far  greater, 
than  could  have  been  foreseen.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  new  shares,  yet  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  company 
undisposed  of. 

The  usual  arrangements  for  procuring  subscriptions 
prefatory  to  incorporation,  are  inserted.  Three  thou- 
sand of  tne  original  shares  are  reserved  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site,  and  to  establish  a  fund  for  freeing  the  bridge. 
Sundry  clauses  relate  to  the  corporation,  organization 
of  the  company  and  its  officers,  and  mode  of  manage- 
ment of  the  funds.  Power  is  given  to  the  stockholders 
to  fix  on  the  site;  and,  if  necessary,  to  add  shares  to  in- 
crease the  funds.  There  is  also  a  description  of  the 
kind  of  bridge  to  be  built.  The  property  of  the  bridge 
(and  of  such  other  property  as  they  shall  acquire  for 
its  purposes  or  convenience,)  is  vested  in  the  company 
for  twenty -five  years  after  the  same  shall  be  completed; 
and  the  tolls  to  be  taken  are  ascertained  with  great 
encouragement  to  the  transportation  of  country  pro- 
duce and  manure,  and  to  the  use  of  oxen  for  draft.  Pe- 
nalties are  laid  on  taking  illegal  tolls,  as  well  as  on  those 
who  injure  the  bridge  property  or  works,  or  impede  the 
passage.  The  bridge  is  not  to  be  erected  "in  such 
manner,  as  to  injure,  stop,  or  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
the  said  river,  by  boats,  craft  or  vessel  without  masts;" 
"  and  when  the  tolls  shall  exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  nett 
annual  profit;  the  excess  shall  compose  a  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bridge,  so  as  to  render  it  free,  save 
that  there  shall  always  be  a  small  toll,  or  other  revenue, 
for  keeping  it  in  repair;  this  excess  shall  be  laid  out  in 
bridge  stock,  or  other  productive  funds,  and  the  divi- 
dends, or  annual  product,  shall  be  also  added  to  this 
fund;  and  all  private  donations  for  freeing  the  bridge 
shall  also  be  received  and  invested  in  like  manner;  but 
if  by  the  operation  of  the  fund  herein  proposed,  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  free  the  bridge,  at  a  period 
less  than  the  said  twenty-five  years,  then  it  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  become  free  on  the  stockholders  being  paid 
the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  of  the  profits  thereof, 
for  the  residue  of  the  said  term  of  twenty-five  years 
which  may  be  unexpired;  and  if  the  said  fund  shall  not 
be  adequate  to  the  purpose  last  mentioned,  the  legisla- 
ture may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  twenty-five  years, 
declare  it  a  free  bridge,  (providing  at  the  same  time  the 
means  of  keeping  it  in  repair,)  and  the  company  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  such  sum  of  money  therefor,  as  shall  be 
allowed  on  a  fair  appraisement  by  indifferent  persons; 
the  like  appraisement  shall  take  place,  when  the  sink- 
ing fund  is  adequate  to  the  redemption  of  the  bridge 
and  the  establishment  of  a  revenue,  if  a  toll  be  not 
thought  more  eligible,  for  keeping  the  bridge  in  re- 
pair; but  if  the  said  bridge  shall  not  be  redeemed,  and 
paid  for  as  a  free  bridge,  before  or  at  the  expiration  of 
the  said  term  of  twenty-five  years,  the  said  corporation 
may  and  shall  continue  to  hold  the  same,  on  the'terms 
of  this  act,  beyond  the  said  term,  and  until  the  same 
shall  be  redeemed  and  paid  for  in  manner  herein  direct- 
ed." 

As  a  general  observation  and  interpretation  of  this 
clause,  we  insert  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  3lst  January,  1803.  "  Our  stock  wlli 
bear  a  comparison  with  any  other,  either  in  point  of  se- 
curity or  duration.  It  is  secured  to  us  for  twenty-five 
years  after  the  bridge  is  finished.  A  period  long  enough 
to  gain  a  valuable  profit.  If  it  is  made  free,  compensa- 
tion must  be  previously  made,  by  appraisement,  for 
both  the  bridge  and  its  revenues.  A  circumstance, 
however  desirable,  not  likely  to  happen.  The  compa- 
ny are  to  hold  the  bridge,  after  the  twenty-five  years, 
until  they  are  amply  reimbursed.  The  duration  of  their 
tenure  is  heretofore  sufficient,  and  no  loss  of  capital  can 
occur.     The  bridge  will  be  elevated  above  all  floods; 
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and  the  piers  and  abutments  of  such  strength  and  solidi- 
ty, as  to  place  it  oat  of  all  danger."  And  this  latter 
promise  of  that  committee  has,  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed, been  faithfully  complied  with. 

In  pursuance  of  this  law,  the  then  Governor,  (Mifflin) 
on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1798,  incorporated  the  com- 
pany; the  number  of  subscriptions,  previously  required, 
having  been  filled. 

The  company  Was  immediately  organized;  and  the 
following  named  persons  chosen  according  to  law. 
President — Richard  Peters. 

Directors. — John  Perot,  William  SheafF,  Joseph  An- 
thony, John  Dunlap,  John  Dorsey,  John  Miller,  M.  C. 
Matthew  M'Connell,  Robert  Ralston,David  Evans,  jun. 
William  Bingham,  Samuel  Blodget,  Nathan  Sellers. 
Treasurer. — Richard  Hill  Morris. 
The  first  building  committe  were, 
Richard  Peters,  George  Fox,  William  Sheaflf,  John 
Dunlap,  and  John  Kean . 

The  general  wish  of  the  stockholders,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  project,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
stone  bridge.     A  draft  of  a  stone   structure,   elegant, 
plain,  practicable  and  adapted  to  the  site,  with  very  mi- 
nute and  important  instructions  for  its  execution,  was 
furnished  to  the  president  gratuitously,  by  William  Wes- 
ton, Esq.  of  Gainsborough  in  England:  a  very  able  and 
scientific  hydaulic  engineer,    who  was  then  here,  and 
from  friendly  and  disinterested  motives,  most  liberally 
contributed  his  professional  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, to  promote  the  success  of  the  company.     The 
foundations  of  the  present  piers,  and  abutments  were 
laid  neartly  according  to  this  plan, though  circumstances 
compelled  a  considerable  departure  from  it,  as  the  work 
advanced.     His  communications  were  attended  to  with 
great  advantage,  wheresoever  they  could  be  applied. 
Having  viewed  the  inefficiency  of  the  eastern  coffer 
dam— in  the  same  spirit  of  liberality,  he  furnished  to  the 
president,  a  draft  of  the  western  coffer  dam,  before  his 
departure  for  England.     This  plan  was  original,  and 
calculated  for  the  spot  on  which  it  was  to  be  placed. 
It  was  faithfully  and  exactly  executed  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Robinson,  who  was  then  superintendent  of 
the  company's  work  in  wood.     Mr.  Weston  foresaw 
great  risk    and  difficulties,   arising  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  river,  and  the  nature  of  its  bottom,  in 
so  great  a  depth  of  water.    He  declared,  that  he  should 
hesitate  to  risk  his  professional  character  on  the  event, 
though  he  was  convinced  that  the  whole  success  of  the 
enterprize  depended  upon,  and  required  the  attempt. 
Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  maybe  formed,  when  it  is 
known  that  800,000  feet  (board measure)  of  timber, were 
employed  in  its  execution,  and  the  accommodations  at- 
tached to  it.  Sufficient  in  quantity  for  a  ship  of  the  line. 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing a  stone  bridge,  would  far  exceed  any  sum,  the  re- 
venue likely  to  be  produced  would  justify.     For  this 
reason  alone,  no  farther  progress  was  made  in  the  stone 
bridge  plan.     And  though  some  other  drafts,   among 
them  a  very  elegant  one  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  were  present- 
ed, the  board  of  directors  were  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  them,  as  being  objects,  however  desirable, 
too  expensive  to  be  executed  with  private  funds.     It 
was  therefore  concluded  to  procure  plans  of  a  bridge, 
to  be  composed  of  stone  piers  and  abutments,  and  a  su- 
perstructure of  either  wood  or  iron.     Mr.  Weston,  at 
the  request  of  the  president  and  directors,  sent  from 
England  (after  viewing  most  of  the  celebrated  bridges 
there,   and  adding  great  improvemnts  of  his  own,)  a 
draft  of  an  iron  superstructure,  in  a  very  superior  style; 
yet  with  his  usual  attention  to  utility,   strength,  and 
economy,   accompanied  by    models  and    instructions. 
Although  highly  approved,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  attempt  its  execution.     All  our  workmen  here,  are 
unacquainted  with  such  operations;  and  it  was  thought 
too  hazardous  to  risk  the  first  experiment. 

The  castings  can  be  done  cheaper  here,  than  in  En- 
gland, and  with  metal  of  a  better  quality,  though  the 


amount  of  the  erection  would  in  the  whole,  far  exceed 
one  of  wood.  Mr.  Weston's  draft  is  preserved,  and  may 
yet  be  executed  in  some  part  of  the  United^States;  and 
it  would  do  honor  to  those  who  could  accomplish  it. 
Finally,  the  plan  so  successfully  perfected  was  agreed 
to;  having  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Timothy  Palmer  of 
Newburyport  in  Massachusetts,  a  self-taught  architect, 
who  was  employed  to  execute  the  work  of  the  frame. 
He  brought  with  him  Mr.  Carr,  as  his  second,  and  four 
other  workmen  from  New  England.  They  at  once 
evinced  superior  intelligence  and  adroitness,  in  a  busi- 
ness which  was  found  to  be  a  peculiar  art,  acquired  by 
habits  not  promptly  gained,  by  even  good  workmen  in 
other  branches  of  framing  in  wood.  Both  the  materials 
and  workmanship  of  this  frame,  are  allowed  to  be  re- 
markably faultless  and  excellent.  It  is  also  an  evidence 
of  prudence  in  the  president  and  directors,  in  selecting 
a  plan  already  practised  upon,  and  workmen  accustom- 
ed to  its  execution. 

Previous  to  the  decision  upon  the  superstructure,  the 
piers,  without  a  certainty  of  the  stability  whereof,  no 
superstructure  could  be  attempted,  were  begun;  with 
the  intent,  that  when  their  completion  was  ensured,  the 
stockholders  might  be  justified,  with  confidence  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  work.  There  being  no  general  engineer, 
the  president  and  directors  were  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  more  attention,  than  is  usually  required  in  such 
cases.  The  president,  with  the  assistance  of  a  building 
committee,  undertook  the  charge  of  the  execution  of 
this  arduous  work,  requiring  much  attention  as  well  in 
the  outline  as  in  its  most  minute  details. 

The  president  suggested,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
committee,  important  parts  of  the  plans'  of  the  mason- 
ry, and  modes  of  securing  the  dams;  and  several  im- 
provements in  the  plan  of  the  frame,  which  were 
adopted  by  Mr.  Palmer;  and  occasioned  a  material  dif- 
ference from  those  of  New  England,  and  elsewhere, 
erected  on  similar  principles. 

The  president's  proposition  and  general  design  of 
the  cover,  were  approved,  and  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  opinions  of  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
stockholders  were  at  first  opposed  to  this  measure; 
though  when  perfectly  understood,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  Its  novelty  excited  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions, which  time,  and  many  violent  assaults  from  storms 
have  proved  to  have  been  groundless.  It  will  long  re- 
main an  example  for  future  similar  undertakings;  and  is 
the  only  covered  wooden  bridge  in  the  world,  a  much 
inferior  one  over  the  Limnat,  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
excepted. 

Mr.  Adam  Traquair  has  merit  in  the  draft  of  the  co- 
ver which  he  assisted  to  delineate.  It  was  executed 
with  singular  fidelity  and  credit,  by  Mr.  Owen  Biddle, 
an  ingenious  carpenter  and  architect  of  Philadelphia; 
who  made  additions  to  the  design.  He  has  published 
an  architectural  work,  entitled  "  The  Young  Carpen- 
ter's Assistant;"  useful  as  an  elementary  guide,  and 
which  should  be  encouraged  as  an  American  produc- 
tion. In  it  will  be  seen  a  plate  of  this  bridge,  and  a 
concise  account  of  it;  some  parts  whereof  are  herein  re- 
peated. 

The  whole  of  the  masonry  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Vickers,  who  possesses  not  only  integrity  and 
practical  skill,  but  is  firm,  constant,  and  prudently  bold, 
in  hazardous  undertakings.  His  exertions  were  con- 
spicuous on  every  emergency  and  casualty  attending 
the  dams,  and  other  dangerous  and  difficult  parts  of 
the  work. 

Those  who  with  the  president,  composed  the  build- 
ing committee  particularly,  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  and  the  treasurer,  meritoriously  af- 
forded every  requisite  assistance;  as  well  when  their  aid 
was  nccessrry  in  the  executive  business,  as  in  a  laudable 
attention  to  its  pecuniary  affairs.  It  always  happens  in 
such  associations,  that  some  pay  more  attention,  and 
thereby  gain  and  apply  more  useful  intelligence  than 
others. 
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It  would  be  unpardonable,  not  to  mention  the  stock- 
holders, with  high  approbation.  Their  advances  have 
been  great,  and  their  patience  under  privations  of  pro- 
fit, truly  commendable.  The  amount  of  expenditures  is 
nearly  $300,000,  Ihough  the  dividends  will  be  made  on 
a  much  less  sum,  (about  $2 18, 000,)  owing  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  floating  bridge  tolls,  to  the  expense  of  the 
building.  The  company  have  evidenced  a  praisewor- 
thy mixture  of  public  spirit,  with  a  justifiable  desire  of 
pecuniary  advantages;  in  which  it  is  to  be  ardently 
wished,  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Although  these 
advantages  may  be  delayed,  they  are  ultimately  secur- 
ed. Not  the  least  gratifying,  must  be  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  public  improve- 
ment eminently  beneficial,  as  well  in  its  use  as  its  exam- 
ple, not  only  to  those  who  now  enjoy  its  accommoda- 
tion, but  to  posterity. 

Common  justice  to  the  subject  has  compelled  so  de- 
tailed an  account  of  this  undertaking.  Actuated  by  no 
motives  of  mere  personal  compliment,  it  is  deemed  of 
public  utility  to  record  for  imitation,  individual  exter- 
tions,  in  cases  wherein  great  objects  have  been  accom- 
plished by  them,  without  any  assistance  from  the  public 
funds;  and  where  the  want  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge,  was  supplied  by  the  constancy  and  singu- 
lar attention  of  those,  who  possessed  no  more  talents  or 
acquirements,  than  are  called  for  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life.  Such  successful  examples  are  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  will  incite  to  perseverance,  in  laudable  and  ne- 
cessary enterprizes,  however  apparently  difficult  and 
untoward,  as  many  parts  of  this  work  have  most  un- 
doubtedly been.  Nor  is  it  desired  to  recommend  pro- 
ceeding (where  it  can  be  avoided)  in  such  hazardous 
undertakings,  without  professional  engineers,  both  sci- 
entific and  practical. 

Few  would  have  persevered  under  all  the  difficulties 
attending  this  work;  which  in  its  execution  (unavoida- 
bly protracted  by  the  embarrassments  attendant  on 
building  under  water,)  occupied  six  years  after  the  law 
was  obtained.  However  humble  the  merit  of  those  who 
engage  in  such  undertakings  may  be  considered,  they 
are  far  greater  contributors  to  the  happiness  and  conve- 
nience of  mankind,  than  those  who,  with  victories  and 
triumphs,  dazzle  while  they  desolate,  and  ruin  and  op- 
press the  human  race.  (  To  be  continued. ) 


From  the  National  Gazette  of  1829. 

penitentiary;  discipline. 

No.  I. 

To  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  momentous  question  of  treating  criminals,  which 
you  will  probably  decide  during  the  present  session,  ad- 
dresses itself  peculiarly  to  your  sympathies  as  men,  yo,ur 
intelligence  as  legislators,  and  your  pride  as  Pennsylva- 
nians.  As  it  is  identified  with  the  character  of  the  state, 
and  vitally  connected  with  the  well-being  of  its  citizens 
and  society,  no  apology,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  addressing  you;  nor  any  inducement  re- 
quired to  secure  for  it,in  all  its  bearings,your  dispassion- 
ate, grave,  and  earnest  consideration.  Though  it  has 
employed  the  pens  and  elicited  the  talents  of  conflicting 
partizans,  the  subject  is  still  imperfectly  understood; — 
it  is  burdened  with  theory — has  been  hunted  down  by 
speculation — and  fancy,  ever  fruitful  in  expedients 
and  ingenious  in  sustaining  them,  has  lent  its  aid  to  the 
wildest  opinions.  You  will  not,  therefore,  deem  it 
pragmatical  or  improper,  if  I  lay  before  you  the  views 
entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 
of  Penitentiary  Discipline,  as  opposed  to  that  at  Au- 
burn— explain  the  grounds  upon  which  their  conviction 
of  its  superiority  reposes — and,  by  showing  the  falla- 
cious notions  of  its  adversaries,  through  ignorance,  mis- 
apprehension or  prejudice,  justify  your  successive  ap- 
propriations for  the  erection,  upon  its  present  plan,  of 
the  Francis-street  Penitentiary. 


Thanks  to  the  enlightened  humanity  of  modern  times, 
the  question  of  treating  criminals  does  not,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  this  country,  involve  4he  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing the  various  influences  of  decapitation,  burning, 

!  mutilation,  the  pillory,  and  the  other  modes  of  punish- 
ment or  torture  invented  by  the  cruelty  of  barbarous 
ages.  It  is  reduced  to  the  simple  propositions,  whether 
incarceration  of  the  body  be  not  the  only  judicious 
species  of  punishment,  and  in  what  manner  this  durance 

I  can  be  most  successfully  carried  into  execution.  These, 
and  the  periods  allotted  to  offences  in  proportion  to 
their  comparative  turpitude,  comprise  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  penal  infliction.  The  definitions  of  crimes,  it  is 
true,  must  ever  constitute  the  nicest  part  of  the  duty  of 
a  criminal  lawgiver;  but  as  the  common  law.and  our' own 
municipal  legislation,  mark  offences  with  a  microscopic 
eye,  and  are  nearly  perfect,  suggestions  in  reference  to 
them  are  unnecessary,  and  might  be  esteemed  presump- 
tuous. Let  as  then  consider  the  two  propositions  stated, 
and  see  whether  a  continuance  of  the  law  inflicting  death 
for  the  highest  grade  of  homicide  be  expedient  and  de- 
fensible; and  whether  the  opinion,  that  solitude  with  la- 
bour is  the  only  effectual  mode  of  reclaiming  prisoners, 
be  maintainable  upon  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
economy,  experience,  feasibility,  and  all  other  the 
gravest  considerations  that  have  troubled  the  minds, 
and  entered  into  the  imaginations  of  its  opponents. 

Whether  capital  punishment  should  be  rescinded,  is  a 
matter  of  imposing  magnitude.  It  involves  considera- 
tions of  general  expediency,  abstract  right,  and  deriva- 
tive power;  of  justice  to  the  community,  and  authority 
for  such  a  disposal  of  the  victim.  The  crime  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  as  it  is  defined  in  our  penal  jurispru- 
dence, is  so  shocking  and  repulsive  to  the  majority  of 
mankind,  that  the  taking  of  life  in  return,  is  sometimes 
scarcely  regarded  as  a  sufficient,  atonement.  On  the 
occurrence  of  a  flagrant  murder,  nothing  is  heard  but 
expressions  of  horror  and  menaces  of  requital;  the 
stream  of  public  sympathy,  is  either  staunched  for  the 
moment,  or  vents  itself  in  the  bitterness  of  unrelenting 
vengeance.  But  who  shall  say  (to  borrow  the  idea  of 
a  learned  and  acute  writer,)  that  in  the  dread  hour  of 
final  retribution,  whether  that  Being  who  looks  into 
and  reads  the  heart,  will  not  punish  the  man  who  has 
never  committed  murder,  with  the  same  tortures  as  the 
murderer?  This  is  certainly  inscrutable  to  human  eyes, 
and  it  becomes  not  us  to  conjecture,  what  thunders  may 
be  in  store  for  latent  as  well  as  notorious  improprieties; 
but  little  is  hazarded  when  I  affirm  that  many  may  be 
prevented  from  the  commission  of  crime,  less  from  sen- 
sibility at  its  heinousness  than  from  the  force  of  pruden- 
tial motives.  In  foro  conscientise  the  absolute  disposi- 
tion to  kill,  restrained  only  by  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
is  as  bad  as  actual  murder.  If  the  vicious  inclination, 
however,  be  not  manifested  by  an  overt  act,  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  cognizance;  and  he  only  who  in- 
vades the  peace  and  threatens  the  safety  of  civil  society, 
can  be  amenable  to  its  laws.  But  the  reflection,  if  it  be 
worth  nothing  more,  will  dispose  a  man's  heart  to  chari- 
ty, when  in  looking  into  himself  or  around  onhis  friends, 
he  perceives  that  he  and  they  are  secretly  prone  to  evil, 
and  particularly  when  he  contemplates  the  passions  and 
propensities  incident  to  human  nature.  Philosophy 
herself  in  recognizing  our  common  liability  to  err,  dis- 
countenances the  idea  of  moral  sublimity,  and  professes 
to  guide  us  among  the  quicksands  and  billows  of  passion. 
I  might  here  inquire  into  the  original  compact  of 
states,  to  ascertain  whether  men  united  under  civil  go- 
vernment, have  surrendered  their  lives,  as  well  as  such 
privileges  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare; 
and  insist  that  as  they  have  not  the  power  to  deprive 
themselves  of  existence,  they  cannot  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  their  fellows.  But  this  mode  of  considering 
the  subject,  because  perhaps  it  searches  too  deeply  into 
the  right,  has  been  reproached  by  the  friends  of  capital 
punishment,  as  ingenious  indeed,  but  too  refined  and 
even  sophistic.     Waiving  then  every  argument  which 
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may  seem  theoretical  or  specious,  I  come  at  once  to  the 
subject  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  say  that  the  law 
is  a  dead  letter  on  our  statute-book,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  benevolent  and  humane  spirit  of  William 
Penn,  has  been  transmitted  to  his  successors;  he  abo- 
lished in  every  case,  except  for  the  crime  of  murder,  the 
penalty  of  death  which  was  annexed  by  the  British  laws 
to  a  great  variety  of  offences.  But  it  is  certain,  as  the 
pastor  of  his  Quaker  colony,  he  was  inimical  to  the  de- 
privation of  life,  and  tolerated  it  in  his  code  only  in  com- 
pliance with  the  maxims  of  the  age,  from  motives  of  the 
wisest  policy.  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  prevented 
from  asserting  his  principles  to  their  full  extent,  by  the 
fear  of  opposition  from  the  Queen  and  Council,  whose 
displeasure  he  was  afraid  to  incur,  lest  it  should  lead  to 
the  entire  repeal  of  his  lenient  system.  But  no  sooner 
was  Pennsylvania,  with  her  sister  states,  released  from 
the  political  thraldom  of  the  mother  country,  than  true 
to  her  original  feelings,  we  find  her  not  only  assuaging 
the  rigorous  penalties  imposed  upon  the  demise  of 
Penn,  in  removing  death  from  every  offence  except 
murder,  but  in  her  anxiety  for  life,  endeavouring  to  pen- 
etrate the  breast  of  the  murderer — to  look  into  his  inten- 
tion,— by  distinguishing  the  crime  into  degrees.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1794, 
pursuance  of  the  advice  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
the1  revision  of  the  criminal  law  in  the  preceding  year. 
Even  at  that  period,  the  committee  report,  that  "they 
have  strong  doubts,  at  present, whet  her  the  terrible  punish- 
ment of  death,  be  in  any  case  justifiable  and  necessary  in 
JJennsylvania." 

Having  introduced  the  distinction  of  degrees  in  mur- 
der, the  equity  of  which  was  perceived  and  imitated  in 
other  states,  the  legislature  have  hesitated  since  to  re- 
move a  penalty,  which,  as  the  law  is  modelled,  can  only 
be  inflicted  for  the  the  most  atrocious  and  aggravated 
homicide.  But  from  the  general  humanity  of  our  crimi- 
nal code,  the  people  not  being  accustomed  to  the 
shocking  spectacle  of  capital  infliction — or  from  na- 
tive repugnance  to  hanging — or  from  conscientious 
sensibility  about  the|power  of  extinguishing  life, — have, 
particularly  of  latter  times,  resisted  the  suggestions 
of  law,  and  all  the  rules  of  evidence.  Let  the  facts 
of  prepense  malice,  a  deliberate  design  to  murder, 
and  the  execution  of  that  intention,  be  glaringly 
and  irrefragably  proved,  our  juries  will  not  agree  to 
convict.  The  cases  of  Russel,  and  Greene,  and  the 
recent  one  of  M'Garvey,  must  be  fresh  in  the  public 
recollection:  and  the  two  latter  were  marked  with 
such  features  of  atrocity  as  almost  defied  aggravation. 
The  consequence  of  this,perhaps  mistaken  clemency, 
is,  that  murderers,  who,  if  the  penalty  were  commuted 
for  imprisonment  during  life,  would  be  sentenced  for 
that  period,  now  escape  with  fifteen  or  eighteen  years, 
the  maximum  for  murder  of  the  second  degree.  Thus 
the  legislature  may  see  that  the  penalty  of  death  is  not 
only  a  dead  letter  to  the  murderer  guilty  in  the  first  de- 
gree, but  that  it  operates  through  the  sensibility  of 
jurors  to  abridge  his  punishment. 

But  suppose  jurors  did  not  exercise  a  discretion  op- 
posed to  the  genius  of  our  jurisprudence,  does  the  bale- 
ful effect  of  public  executions  furnish  no  reason  for  .its 
repeal?  Do  not  spectacles  of  human  slaughter  render 
less  sensitive  the  minds  of  a  people?  While  the  feelings 
of  a  community  are  not  callous  to  the  tender  impres- 
sions of  pity,  it  possesses  a  redeeming  and  an  ennobling 
quality  which  should  be  cherished  and  nurtured  with  the 
utmost  care.  In  that  country  crimes  of  the  blacker  die 
can  seldom  be  committed — native  villany  shall  want  its 
sustaining  hardihood — and  from  this  seed  the  milder 
virtues  will  spring  up,  germinate,  and  flourish.  Shall 
we  efface  this  beauty  from  the  Pennsylvania!]  character 
— a  beauty  for  which  it  is  so  conspicuous — and  which 
must  sustain  and  invigorate,  as  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
moral,  political,  and  social  excellence'  It  is  a  fact  at- 
tested and  confirmed  by  observation,  that  though  at  the 
time  of  execution  the  multitude  may  commisserate.it  is 


generally  the  era  of  wanton  and  lawless  jubilee,  and  is 
followed  by  the  commission  of  shocking  enormities.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  every  execution  produces  one 
or  more  murders.  But  it  may  be  asserted  that  these  ob- 
jections do  not  apply  to  capital  punishment  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  only  to  the  publicity  of  its  infliction;  all 
which  I  may  admit,  and  insist  that  though  the  theatre  of 
legal  vengeance  may  be  the  prison  yard,  "beyond  the 
ken  of  mortal  eye,"  yet  as  the  public  mind  would 
brood  upon  it,  its  influence  must  be  less  perceptible, 
perhaps,  but  still  perniciously  felt. 

While,  however,  I  contend  that  the  penalty  is  not  ex- 
ecuted.and  that  scenes  and  contemplations  of  death  are 
hurtful  to  the  public  sensibilities,  I  may  concede  that  the 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  prevention.should  be  clad  in  the 
fearful  habiliments  of  terror.  But  does  the  punishment 
m  Pennsylvania  impress  that  wholesome  awe  so  much 
and  justly  commended?  Keeping  out  of  view  the  ex- 
pectation of  acquittal  and  the  hope  of  pardon,  does  not 
the  felon  derive  ample  consolation  from  anticipating  the 
tenderest  treatment;  from  enjoying  "his  feast  of  life 
before,"  as  Pope  expresses  it;  and  from  the  sighs  and 
tears  which  follow  him  to  the  gallows?  What  impres- 
sion does  the  spectacle  of  a  cold-blooded  murderer 
ascending  the  scaffold,  pursued  by  pity,  and  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  produce  upon  society?  His  confessions  and 
supposed  dreams  extensively  circulated — his  most  in- 
significant phrases  and  actions  remembered,  repeated, 
and  permanently  recorded — the  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  whispering  the  joy  that  awaits  a  repentant  sin- 
ner— and  he  at  last  yielding  to  his  fate  in  the  delusion 
that  the  gibbet  is  the  door  to  Paradise,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  enjoying  on  earth  no  unenvied  immor- 
tality! Bring  into  contrast  with  this  a  solitary  prison 
for  life,  without  the  possibility  of  a  pardon— the  prison- 
er conveyed  to  a  cell  inaccessible  to  public  view — and 
the  relative  effects  of  the  two  systems,  with  regard  to 
terror,  can  be  easily  estimated. 

But  if  not  defensible  upon  the  ground  of  terror,  upon 
what  principle  is  the  punishment  continued?  Is  it  from 
the  belief  that  the  lex  tali onis  forms  apart  of  the  Divine 
code,  or  because  the  murderer,having  sacrificed  his  re- 
sidence here,  is  supposed  to  be  qualified  for  entrance 
into  heaven?  As  our  Indians  object  to  hanging  because 
the  tightness  of  the  noose  prevents  the  flight  of  the  soul 
to  Elysium,  the  stoutest  advocates  of  capital  infliction 
may  well  decline  a  defence  of  the  latter;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain they  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  former  sentiment 
Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  this  imagined  authority 
derived  from  scripture,  and  see  whether  a  strange  and 
obvious  misapprehension  does  not  exist,  both  as  it  re- 
lates to  an  enjoined  duty  or  a  simple  permissive  right. 

We  have  not  only  in  the  decalogue  the  injunction, 
"do  not  kill,"  which  as  there  is  no  reservation,  mustapl 
ply  as  well  to  legislatures  as  to  individuals,  but  in  the* 
New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  incul- 
cated with  all  the  fervor  of  sentiment  and  all  the  force 
of  personal  example.  The  man  who  is  smitten  upon  one 
cheek  is  commanded  to  turn  the  other;  and  the  Jewish 
prescription  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  is  exploded,  as  inimical  to  the  mild  precepts  of 
unresisting  Christianity.  I  might  with  confidence  phce 
the  sacred  volume  in  the  ham's  of  the  firmest  defenders 
of  capital  punishment,  and  challenge  the  production  of 
a  single  passage,  nay,  defy  the  extraction  of  a  single 
phrase  in  its  favour,  not  susceptible  of  the  most  satis- 
factory explanation.  Let  us  advert,  for  example,  to  the 
great  stumbling  block  upon  which  thev  almost  exclu- 
sively rely,  as  forming  not  only  a  justification,  but  con- 
veying a  stubborn  and  imperative  command.  "Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood.by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  " 
Now,  shall  be  shed,\s  a  verb  not  imperative, but  indicative 
in  the  mood  and  future  in  the  tense,  and  is  so  written  in 
the  Hebrew.  It  appears  to  refer  either  to  the  principle  of 
self-preservation  permitted  by  the  natural  law,  or  pre- 
dicts to  the  murderer.as  a  certain  consequence,  the  future 
expiation  of  his  offence.  We  have  a  striking  illustration 
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of  the  latter  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  two  fugitives 
from  justice  for  murder,  falling  by  the  hands  of  the 
other,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  accident 
had  brought  them  together.  The  survivor,  it  is  said,  is 
awaiting  his  second  and  perhaps  his  final  condemnation. 
But  is  it  not  surprising,  that  they  who  believe  under 
the  authority  of  this  passage,  that  the  shedding  of  blood 
is  punishable  with  death,  vindicate  the  various  distinc- 
tions of  homicide  and  approve  the  existence  of  a  power 
to  pardon;  and  yet  if  the  text  is  a  command,  it  abscinds 
an  ability  to  forgive;  places  all  shedding  of  blood  upon 
a  common  level;  and  leaves  us  without  discretion  to 
determine  the  intrinsic  criminalty  of  the  several  species. 
The  construction  contended  for  is  at  variance  with  their 
own  admissions,  insulting  to  reason,  and  ridiculous  to 
the  bluntest  intelligence. 

The  idea  of  a  delegated  right  from  heaven  to  take 
life,  is  not  only  unsustainable  on  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, but  the  reverse  is  demonstrable  from  the  example 
of  the  Deity  himself.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bi- 
ble, we  find  recorded  the  unnatural  crime  of  fratricide 
committed  by  Cain,  who  was  not  swept  by  omnipotent 
ire  from  the  earth,  but  he  was  distinguished  by  a  mark, 
was  driven  with  the  curse  of  Heaven  from  intercourse 
with  his  species,  and  men  were  commanded  not  to  slay 
him,  under  the  penalty  of  a  seven  fold  vengeance.  If 
for  a  homicide  so  unnatural  and  horrid,  and  instigated 
only  by  green-eyed  jealousy,  the  Deity  should  not  inflict 
death,  where  is  the  presumption  that  will  argue  its 
divine  validity?  Genesis  contains  an  account  of  a  mur- 
der by  Latnech  of  similar  atrocity,  but  as  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  are  not  particularly  related,  we  can 
only  infer  that  the  seventy  and  seven  fold  vengeance 
which  he  anticipated,  did  not  include  the  deprivation  of 
life.  If  then  the  legislature  are  not  satisfied  of  a  power 
to  take  'existence — if  they  believe  that  less  terror  ac- 
companies its  actual  extinguishment  than  solitary  incar- 
ceration— if  they  think  that  executions  indurate  the 
feelings  and  destroy  the  latent  virtues  of  the  heart — if, 
in  fine,  they  are  convinced  that  public  sentiment  revolts 
at  it,  and  that  the  penalty  operates  in  mitigation  of  the 
murderer's  sufferings,  they  will  be  true  to  themselves  as 
Pennsylvanians,  and  remove  this  defect  from  their  juri- 
dical escutcheon.  A  PENNSYLVANIAN. 
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Sanitary  Board,  June  22,  1832. 
"Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  three  physicians 
of  eminence  be  appointed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Mon- 
treal or  Quebec,  or  both  at  their  discretion,  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  character  of  the  disease  prevailing  there, 
and  to  attain  such  further  information  in  relation  thereto 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  make  their  com- 
munication as  early  as  practicable  to  this  Board. 

The    Board  appointed  Samuel    Jackson,     M.    D., 
Charles D.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  and  Richard  Harlan,  M.  D." 
Extract  from  the  minutes,  July  30,  1832. 

SAMUEL  DAVIS,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Sanitary 
Board  of  the  City  Councils,  to  Canada,  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  epidemic  cholera,  prevailing  in  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 

The  commission  appointed  to  proceed  to  Canada, 
with  the  object  of  instituting  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
malignant  cholera  prevailing  there  as  an  epidemic,  sub- 
mit to  the  Sanitary  Committee  the  following  report,  em- 
bracing the  matters  which  they  conceive  to  be  most 
pertinent  to  the  subject  of  their  investigation,  and  in- 
teresting to  the  public. 

With  a  view  to  present  their  observations  in  a  clearer 
manner  and  more  condensed  form,  they  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  the  subject  arranged  under 
distinct  heads. 


Part  1st. — Historical  view  of  (he  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  epidemic,  and  attending  circumstances. 
I.  The  commencement  and  spread  of  the  disease. 
The  first  cases  of  Cholera  appeared  almost  simulta- 
neously at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  distant  from  each 
other  180  miles.  In  Quebec  the  disease  was  manifest- 
ed on  the  8th  of  June;  in  Montreal,  the  first  case  was  on 
the  9th,  when  an  emigrant  was  landed  from  the  steamer 
Voyageur,  who  had  been  taken  sick  on  the  passage  up. 
The  first  cases  at  Quebec  presented  themselves  in 
Champlain  street,  in  a  boarding  house,  kept  by  a  man 
named  Roach.  The  patients  were  emigrants.  They  had 
embarked  on  board  the  steamer  Voyageur  to  proceed 
to  Montreal.  The  boat  being  overladen,  and  the  wea- 
ther boisterous,  was  in  danger  of  foundering.  Great 
confusion  ensued;  alarm  seized  on  the  passengers;  they 
became  nearly  ungovernable,  and  it  was  found  necessa- 
ry to  return  to  Quebec,  which  the  boat  reached  in  the 
night.  From  150  to  200  of  the  emigrants  who  had 
been  in  this  state  of  moral  excitement  and  agitation, 
were  landed  on  the  wharf  exhausted  and  fatigued,  and 
many  drenched  and  wet.  The  boat  then  resumed  her 
voyage.  The  next  morning  several  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  were  the  victims  of  malignant  Cholera.  At  the 
same  time  a  Canadian  who  had  been  working  on  board 
a  ship,  and  a  woman  at  Point  Blanc,  were  attacked 
with  the  disease.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  emi- 
grants first  attacked,  after  the  exposure  and  excite- 
ments enumerated,  had  arrived  on  board  of  a  healthy 
ship. 

At  this  period  the  brig  Carricks,  J.  Hudson,  master, 
was  lying  at  Grosse  Isle,  the  quarantine  ground,  about 
39  miles  below  Quebec.  She  had  arrived  on  the  3d  of 
June,  from  Dublin,  with  133  passengers.  On  the  voy- 
age, thirty-nine  deaths  had  taken  place  in  the  space  of 
15  days.  The  last  death  was  on  the  9th  of  May,  25 
days  after  her  arrival,  and  30  days  b  efore  the  disease  ap- 
peared in  Quebec.  The  passengers  were  landed,  and 
sent  to  the  emigrant  shed,  in  which  place  they  were 
when  the  disease  broke  out  in  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Dr.  Morrin  the  health  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Young, 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  visited  Grosse  Isle, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  examined  the  passengers  and  crew, 
and  reported  that  no  case  of  Asiatic  Cholera  was  on  the 
island.  This  fact  was  announced  by  the  Boad  of  Health 
to  the  public  on  the  8th  of  June,  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  excited  by  the  reports 
of  a  vessel  having  arrived  at  Grosse  Isle  with  cases  of 
the  disease  on  board.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  Carricks,  the  only  vessel  on 
board  of  which  cases  of  Cholera  had  appeared,  were, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  the  day  the  disease  commenced,  de- 
tained at  Grosse  Isle  under  quarantine,  having  had  no 
communication  with  Quebec — and  at  the  very  moment 
the  proclamation  of  the  Board  of  Health  announced  to 
the  public  that  the  Carricks,  her  crew,  and  passengers 
were  in  quarantine  at  Grosse  Isle,  and  that  they  were 
exempt  from  Cholera,  the  disease  had  then  broken  out 
in  the  city  itself. 

The  disease  having  made  its  inroad  in  the  manner 
described,  did  not  extend  slowly  from  the  point  of  its 
first  onset,  but  manifested  itself  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  town,  proceeding  with  rapid  strides  to  evei  y  quar- 
ter. From  Friday  evening,  8th  of  June,  to  Tuesday 
morning,  at  9  o'clock,  12th  of  June,  little  more  than 
three  days,  70  deaths  had  taken  place,  from  every  point 
of  the  city.  By  this  time,  also,  the  disease  had  shown 
itself  at  Point  Levi,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Beauport,  and  Little  River. 

The  first  case  in  Montreal  was  an  emigrant  who  was 
landed  on  the  9th  of  June,  from  the  Voyageur  steamer, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  died  the  same  night, 
near  the  old  market  house.  The  next  day,  the  10th  of 
June,  a  number  of  cases  appeared  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
suburbs,  particularly  in  Sanguinette  street,  distant  from 
the  old  market  house  about  half  a  mile.    Cholera  cases 
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immediately  sprang  up'  in  great  numbers  in  numerous 
unconnected  points.  The  quartei'9  of  the  town  in  which 
these  chiefly  occurred  were  the  St.  Lawrence  suburbs, 
back  of  the  town;  the  Quebec  suburbs,  north  of  the 
town,  and  the  St.  Louis  suburbs,  between  the  two  last. 
But  very  few  cases  were  developed  in  the  city,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  streets  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river, 
or  on  the  river  bank,  where  the  emigrants  were  bivou- 
acked, barely  protected  from  the  weather  by  pieces  of 
scantling',  sustaining  old  blankets,  rugs,  or  similar  ma- 
terials. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  first  spread  of  the 
disease,  its  irruption  upon  the  population  of  Montre- 
al, was  in  the  positions  that  have  been  indicated.  The 
city,  or  the  port,  properly  speaking,  was  the  last  and 
the  least  affected. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  advanced  in  Mon- 
treal and  the  suburbs,  is  almost  unexampled  in  the  an- 
nals of  pestilence.  Its  commencement  may  be  dated 
properly  the  10th  of  June.  As  late  as  the  12th,  the 
existence  of  Asiatic  Cholera  in  the  city  was  denied  in 
the  papers,  and  the  rumour  treated  with  disdain.  On 
the  13th,  the  Board  of  Health  announced  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  and  issued  their  first  report.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours  was  stated  at 
94 — the  deaths  23.  On  the  15th,  they  reported  1204 
cases  and  230  deaths  as  having  occurred  from  the  period 
when  the  disease  first  appeared,  though  it  was  acknow- 
ledged the  exact  number  of  cases  and  results  could  not 
be  ascertained. 

This  annunciation  was  like  a  thunderbolt  falling  in 
the  midst  of  a  population,  unconscious  of  an  impending 
storm.  Dismay  seized  on  every  mind.  A  universal  panic 
pervaded  the  city,  which  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  disease.  The  bulletin  of  the 
Board  on  the  16th,  for  the  twenty-four  hours,  rated  the 
cases  at  431,  and  the  deaths,  "as  ascertained,"  at  82; 
and  for  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours  the  numbers 
stood  475  new  cases  and  102  deaths.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  population  of  Montreal,  estimated  at 
25,000  souls,  this  statement  exhibits  a  scene  of  unpa- 
ralleled desolation:  seldom  will  be  found  in  the  records  I 
of  the  bloodiest  strifes,  in  which  contending  hosts  have 
engaged,  so  severe  a  loss  of  human  life. 

While  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  thus  unsparingly 
ravaged  by  the  pestilence,  immunity  from  the  scourge 
was  not  enjoyed  by  the  numerous  villages  that  line  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,   nor  by  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.    Below  Quebec  it  extended  to  Kamouraska,  a  dis-  | 
tance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  city;  it  existed  at  Riviere  , 
Ouelle,  at  Bertha,  at  Point  Levi,  and   Beauport.     Be-  j 
tween  the  two  cities  it  prevailed  at  Lotliniere,  Berthier,  j 
Point  au  Trembles,  and  Long  Point.      These  are  places 
where  we  learnt  of  its  existence,  though  probably  many  | 
others  were  equally  subjected  to  its  influence.     Above  j 
Montreal  it   pursued  the  course    of   the  St.  Lawrence,  ' 
skirted  the  slnres  of  Ontario,  and  had  reached  Buffalo. 
We  witnessed  it  at  La  Prairie,  and  obtained  information 
of  its  prevalence  atLachine,  Caughnawa.uha,  an  Indian 
settlement,    visited  by    Dr.    Harlan,    Chateauguay,    St. 
Regis,   Cornwall,   Prescott,    Ogdensburgh,   Brockville, 
Kingston,  and  York.     The  great  tributaries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  the  routes  of  its  desolating  march.     It 
ascended  the  Richelieu,   entering  from   the  south-west 
the    outlet  of   Lake    Champlain,   attacking    Chambly, 
some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  St.  Johns.     It  made  a  manifestation  at  Plattsburgh, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  where  seven  cases  were  developed, 
but  90on  terminated;  and  scattered  cases  appeared  at 
Burlington  and  Montpelier,  Vermont;  Whitehall,  Fort 
Miller,  and  Mechanicsville,  New  York,  but  which  were 
individuals,  who,  arriving  from  the  infected  region,  had 
brought  with  them  the  original  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
with  whom  it  ceased,  not  having  been  communicated  to 
others. 

The  Grand  or  Ottawa  river,  falling  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  north  west,  above  Montreal,  opened  for 
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it  an  avenue  by  which  it  reached  Cornwall,  Greenwich, 
and  By-town  one  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  open  country 
has  been  by  many  considered  doubtful.  Its  character 
in  this  respect  has  generally  been  neglected  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  disease  published  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  historian  of  Cholera  has  been  principally  the  prac- 
titioner confined  to  the  limits  of  the  city,  or  the  army 
surgeon  attached  to  his  regiment,  and  his  observations 
have  been  restricted  to  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  ac- 
tion. It  was  a  subject,  consequently,  of  interest  in  our 
investigations,  and  it  is  one  of  regret,  that  our  opportu- 
nities did  not  admit  of  a  more  full  examination.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  facts  have,  however,  been  ascertain- 
ed, to  render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  disease 
extends  its  ravages  over  the  champaign  country,  as  well 
as  the  densely  crowded  city  or  populous  village.  On 
the  route  from  St.  Johns  to  La  Prairie,  the  position 
where  we  entered  the  region  then  ravaged  by  the  Chol- 
era, we  ascertained  the  existence  of  several  cases  of  the 
disease  actually  existing  in  the  detached  farms  in  the 
country.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  case,  the  others  were  unknown  to  the  phy- 
sicians residing  at  St.  Johns,  distant  but  a  few  miles. 
From  the  rapid  course  of  the  disease,  the  inhabitants 
thought  it  useless  to  send  to  the  town  for  medical  assis- 
tance. Dr.  Buckley,  of  St.  Johns,  mentioned  that  the 
priest  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke  had  informed  him  of 
two  fatal  cases  of  the  disease,  in  persons  residing  threo 
miles  back  from  the  main  road,  and  who  had  had  no 
communication  with  the  sick.  In  the  Parish  of  L'Aca- 
die,  to  the  south-west  of  the  road,  we  were  informed 
that  numerous  cases  had  occurred,  and  we  subsequent- 
ly learnt  that  in  the  seigneurie  of  St.  George,  ten  miles 
below  La  Prairie,  a  number  of  individuals  had  died  of 
Cholera.  At  the  Tanneries  de  Roland,  ;ibove  Montreal, 
and  at  the  Cote  des  Nieges,  back  of  the  mountain,  sev- 
eral cases  had  also  occurred,  and  some  deaths.  Along 
the  Richelieu,  between  Chambly  and  St.  Johns,  some 
cases  were  also  developed  in  the  small  farms  that  line  its 
banks.  * 

From  this  general  sketch  of  the'extent  of  country  in- 
vaded by  the  disease,  at  the  period  of  our  visit  to  Mon- 
treal, its  rate  of  progression  exhibits  a  rapidity  far  ex- 
ceeding any  former  instance  of  the  kind  in  its  history. 
From  the  8th  of  June,  the  day  of  its  irruption  into 
Quebec,  to  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  a  period  of  only 
twenty  days,  it  extended  along  the  course  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  distance  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
miles,  besides  extending  up  the  Ottawa  one  hundred, 
and  more  than  that  distance  up  the  Richelieu  to  Lake 
Champlain. 

In  connexion  with  this  extraordinary  fact,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  immense  body  of  emigrants 
who  had  lately  landed  at  Quebec,  and  who,  by  the 
steam-boats,  were  rapidly  spread  along  the  very  route 
we  have  indicated  as  pursued  by  the  disease.  It  appear- 
ed to  flow  along  with  the  tide  of  emigration.  The  fol- 
lowing report  exhibits  the  number  of  emigrants  landed 
at  Quebec. 

Total  number  of  emigrants  arrived  from  2d  of  June 
to  23d  of  June,  both  days  inclusive. 

Last  week — Males  ....  871 
Females  -  -  -  -  816 
Children   ....        791 

2,478 

Previously  reported      ....  28,016 

30,494 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  emi- 
grants that  arrived  at  Montreal. 

Cabin.  S/eerage. 

June  7,  arrived  in  Steamer  John  Bull       32  1150 

On  board  two  vessels  in  tow  375 

In  Steamer  British  America        9  630 

Chambly  23  530 

Lady  of  the  Lake  240 
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Cabin. 

Steerage. 

Arrivals  on  the  7th  of  June                        64 

2925 

June  8,  arrived  in  Steamer  John  Molson  18 

882 

Hercules        25 

740 

Lady  Aylmer 

230 

107 

4777 

June  9  to  12,  arr.  in  Steamer  Voyageur    37 

550 

St.  Lawrence             22 

644 

Lady  of  the  Lake       7 

218 

Chambly                    15 

794 

British  America       23 

114 

Total  from  June  7  to  June  12, 


211 


7G97 


The  emigrants  arriving  in  large  bodies,  hasten  on  to 
the  places  of  their  destination.  Some  penetrate  into 
the  states  by  the  route  of  La  Prairie,  St.  Johns,  and 
Lake  Champlain,  entering  Vermont  and  New  York 
chiefly  by  Whitehall  and  the  northern  canal.  Others 
ascend  the  Ottawa,  to  locate  themselve  in  the  settlement 
forming  on  its  banks;  while  still  greater  numbers  pursue 
the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lakes,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  adjacent  country. 
II.  The  Character  of  the  Population  and  its  relation  to 
the  Epidemic  Influence. 
The  population  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  is  of  a  mix- 
ed character,  and  possessed  of  different  manners  and 
modes  of  life.  At  the  period  of  the  epidemic  it  was 
composed  of  emigrants,  principally  Irish,  nevvly  landed; 
of  emigrants  who  had  been  residents  from  one  to  five 
years;  of  Canadians  of  French  origin;  and  of  English  and 
Scotch. 

The  newly  arrived  emigrants  at  Quebec,  during  the 
prevalence  ofthe  disease,  were  estimated  at5,000.  At 
Montreal  the  estimate  rated  them  at  3,000.  The  per- 
manent population  of  Quebec  is  stated  to  be  27,000; 
and  that  of  Montreal  25,000.  The  larger  proportion 
consists  of  Canadian  French. 

Quebec  and  Montreal  are  mere  touching  points  for 
the  great  flood  of  emigration.  No  adequate  provision 
is  made  to  furnish  proper  accommodation  to  the  host, 
that,  for  the  summer  months,  issuing  from  the  ocean, 
swarm  on  the  quays,  wharves,  and  streets  of  those  cit- 
ies. They  are  crowded  in  narrow  lanes,  in  ill  ventilated 
apartments,  and  many  with  scarcely  a  shelter  from  the 
weather.  By  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Montreal,  we  were  in- 
formed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  six  aid  even  ten  families 
to  occupy  a  tenement  formerly  inhabited  by  one.  In  s 
house  containing  only  two  rooms,  during  the  last  veark 
fifty  persons  were  found,  twenty-seven  of  whom  were 
sick  with  typhus  fever.  So  destitute  are  numbers  of 
these  people,  and  so  little  capable  of  procuring  the  com 
monest  lodgings,  that  large  wooden  sheds  have  been 
erected  to  afford  them  a  temporary  shelter.  At  Mon- 
treal the  Board  of  Health,  when  the  disease  com 
menced  its  ravages,  took  possession  of  these  sheds,  and 
converted  them  into  hospitals.  Large  numbers  of  the 
emigrants  were  consequently  forced  to  bivouack  on  the 
open  grounds  along  the  river  banks,  exposed  to  every 
vicissitude  of  the  weather,  against  which  they  were  un 
able  to  procure  sufficient  protection. 

In  addition  to  these  untoward  circumstances,  the 
crowded  state  ofthe  vessels  in  which  the  emigrants  ar 
rive,  the  length  ofthe  passages,  averaging  from  fifty  to 
sixty  days,  the  indigestible  and  irritating  food  and  bad 
water  to  which  they  have  been  previously  unaccustom 
ed,  together  with  the  influences  of  a  new  climate,  con 
stitute  a  combination  of  causes  highly  predisposing 
them  to  the  attacks  and  ravages  of  disease . 

Informer  years,  when  the  tide  of  emigration  was  di- 
rected to  the  ports  of  the  middle  states,  the  circum 
stances  above  mentioned,  it  was  then  observed,  inva 
riably  gave  origin  to  numerous  cases  of  gastro-ente 
ritic  fevers,  with  typhoid  symptoms,  amongst  the  Irish 
and  German  passengers,  at  the  period  or  shortly  after 
their  arrival.     The  wards  of  the  Alms  House  Infirmary 


were,  at  that  time,  often  crowded  with  patients  of  this 
character.  "Whole  families  were  brought  in  labouring 
under  this  form  of  disease,  and  on  some  occasions  it  was 
necessary  to  detain  the  vessels,  and  send  the  passengers 
into  the  Lazaretto  Hospital,  from  the  number  of  sick 
on  board. 

Subsequently  the  course  of  this  living  flood  took  the 
direction  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  the  . 
same  disease  afflicted  the  emigrants,  and  occasioned 
amongst  them,  at  times,  a  most  lamentable  mortality. 
Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  again  changed  its  direc- 
tion, and  now  rolls  with  annual  augmentation  up  the 
mighty  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  peopling  rapidly 
the  wilds  of  Canada,  or  thickening  the  settlements  of 
the  western  districts  of  our  country.  The  same  atten- 
dant circumstances  are  productive  of  the  same  effects, 
and  great  numbers  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  struck 
down  with  fevers  of  typhoid  type,  under  which  many 
perish.  The  following  statement  obtained  at  Montreal 
will  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  remark. 

The  admission  of  fever  patients  into  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital,  from  November  1st,  1829,  to  April, 
1830,  was  152,  and  this  had  been  the  average  for  seve- 
ral years.  The  admissions  from  November  1st,  1830,  to 
April,  1st,  1831,  were  232;  and  the  admissions  from 
November  1st,  1831,  to  April  1st,  1832,  were  565. 
The  typhus  fever  which  prevailed  the  last  summer 
among  the  emigrants,  we  were  informed  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, was  extended  to  other  classes,  and  had  continued 
its  prevalence  on  to  this  spring. 

The  emigrants  newly  arrived,  it  is  thus  seen,  have 
their  systems  strongly  predisposed  to  attacks  of  disease, 
and  from  being  thus  an  appropriate  material,  would 
first  feel  the  effects  and  become  the  earliest  victims  of 
a  pestilential  or  epidemic  influence  when  prevailing. 

The  French  Canadian  has  undergone  no  change,  in 
language,  habits,  religion,  or  modes  of  life,  since  the 
conquest  ofthe  country  by  the  English.  He  retains  all 
the  peculiarities  of  his  origin,  and  manifests  in  every  re- 
spect the  character,  temperament,and  feature  ofthe  na- 
tion whence  he  sprung.  The  only  alteration  attendant  on 
that  event  has  been  in  the  rulers,  and,  in  some  respects, 
mode  of  government. 

The  general  diet  of  the  lower  Canadians  is  vegeta- 
bles, with  soups  and  bread;  they  live  with  little  atten- 
tion to  comfort  or  cleanliness,  and  are  rather  intempe- 
rate. The  liquor  in  most  common  use  is  the  West  In- 
dia rum. 

The  English  preserve  the  usual  customs  of  their 
country,  and  use  a  good  substantial  nutriment,  with  the 
attention  to  the  comforts  of  life  for  which  their  nation 
is  distinguished. 

The  epidemic,  on  its  first  appearance,  assailed  the 
emigrant  and  French  Canadian  population  almost  at  the 
same  moment.  At  Quebec,  the  emigrants  landed  from 
the  Voyageur,  under  the  circumstances  already  detail- 
ed, and  which  were  decided  exciting  causes  ofthe  dis- 
ease, were  the  first  attacked,  but  on  the  same  and  the 
next  day,  the  French  Canadians  were  equally  its  vic- 
tims. At  Quebec,  from  the  great  number  of  emigrants 
crowded  together  in  the  small  tenements  and  narrow 
confined  streets  and  lanes  of  the  lower  town,  a  larger 
proportion  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  attacked  and  perish- 
ed, than  of  the  residents  and  natives. 

In  Montreal,  this  observation  did  not  hold  good. 
The  emigrants  suffered  less  than  other  classes  of  the 
population.  The  following  is  an  extract  taken  from  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  of  date  June  14th.  "Another  fact 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  with  surprise  is, 
that  but  a  very  small  proportion  ofthe  cases  is  amongst 
newly  arrived  emigrants,  or  those  connected  with  them, 
or  with  shipping,  but  the  disease  seems  to  have  fallen 
with  the  greatest  severity  on  the  natives  of,  or  those 
who  have  been  long  residents  in  the  country."  On  the 
16th  of  June,  in  the  same  paper,  is  the  following  re- 
mark: "The  prejudice  that  has  arisen  against  the  new- 
ly arrived  emigrants  is   most  unfounded,   for  seven- 
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eighths  of  the  cases  have  appeared  among1  those  who 
have  been  a  long  time  resident  here."  This  statement 
corresponds  with  the  information  derived  from  Dr.  Ro- 
binson. 

The  English  class  of  the  population  of  Montreal  es- 
caped the  disease  until  the  16th  of  June,  at  midday, 
when  the  first  cases  were  manifested  among  them. 
They  suffered  in  proportion  less  than  the  others. 

At  La  Prairie,  the  individuals  who  first  experienced 
the  pestilential  influence,  were  the  carters  of  the  town, 
who,  like  the  rest  of  the  lower  Canadians,  are  habitual 
consumers  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  first  individual  living  in  St.  Johns,  attacked  with 
the  disease,  was  a  native  Canadian,  of  the  name  of  Te- 
tron.  "He  had  not  been  without  the  limits  of  the  town 
for  perhaps  years,  and  had  had  no  intercourse  whatever 
with  emigrants,  farther  than  seeing  them  pass  the 
streets."*  His  habits  were  intemperate.  He  died  after 
an  illness  of  15  hours.  He  was  attacked  on  the  14th  of 
June;  on  the  15th,  his  daughter  suffered  a  slight  at- 
tack; on  the  18th  the  widow  was  taken  down,  and 
though  she  recovered  from  the  first  symptoms,  subse- 
quently succumbed  under  those  of  a  typhoid  type. 
Three  other  members  of  this  family  experienced  the 
disease,  but  in  a  mitigated  form. 

A  case  had  previously  occurred  on  the  11th  of  June, 
in  an  Irish  woman,  an  emigrant,  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Johns.  She  had  left  Montreal  that  morning  in  good 
health,  was  seized  on  the  road,  seven  miles  distant  from 
St.  Johns,  with  violent  spasms  of  the  extremities  and 
abdomen,  and  died  the  next  day,  soon  after  she  had 
been  visited  by  Dr.  Buckley,  with  all  the  decided  cha- 
racteristics of  Asiatic  Cholera.  This  woman  had  land- 
ed eight  days  previously  at  Quebec;  the  vessel  in  which 
she  arrived,  her  husband  declared,  had  not  been  visited 
by  any  sickness,  nor  had  she  seen  any  sick  persons  at 
Montreal,  where  the  disease  had  appeared  on  the  10th. 

In  the  house  in  which  this  woman  died,  three  other 
cases  subsequently  took  place,  one  of  which  proved 
fatal. 

The  number  of  cases  at  St.  Johns  amounted  to  be- 
tween'50  and  60.  Of  this  number  13  were  emigrants; 
the  deaths  were  thirteen,  of  which  four  were  emi- 
grants; since  our  departure  there  have  been  several 
deaths  more. 

A  canal  is  under  construction  at  Chambly,  a  village 
11  miles  below  St.  Johns  on  the  same  river.  A  body  of 
emigrants  is  engaged  in  this  work,  amounting,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  to  600.  While  the  disease 
extensively  prevailed  amongst  the  French  Canadians, 
the  Irish  laborers  almost  entirely  escaped,  and  only  four 
died. 

The  information  collected  by  Dr.  Harlan,  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  is  interesting  on  this  point.  This  village,  an  an- 
cient settlement  of  the  Indians  of  the  same  name,  a 
band  of  the  Iroquois,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  11  miles  west  of  Montreal.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  an  elevated  plane  of  secondary  limestone,  co- 
vered with  gravel  and  clay,  and  contains  1000  Christian 
Indians,  under  the  fatherly  and  spiritual  direction  of 
Mr.  Marcoe,  a  Catholic  priest,  highly  respected  for  his 
devotion,  love  of  truth,  and  eminent  Christian  virtues. 
During  the  fatal  pestilence  which  laid  waste  this  rem- 
nant of  the  aborigines,  he  exercised  towards  these  chil- 
dren, the  offices  of  father,  friend,  physician,  nurse,  and 
spiritual  comforter  and  guide. 

The  houses  of  the  village  are  comfortable  stone  or 
frani.-  dwellings.  The  men  are  occupied  in  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  and  are  addicted  to  intemperance;  the 
women  are  engaged  in  making  mocasins,  and  do  not 
abuse  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  A  free  intercourse 
exists  with  Montreal.  No  emigrants  visit  this  village, 
their  route  to  Upper  Canada  being  through  the  La 
Chine  canal,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

The  first  case  of  the  disease  appeared  on  the  18th  of 


Communication  made  by  Dr.  Buckley,  of  St.  Johns. 


June.  Tills  patient  was  not  known  to  have  been  at  Mon- 
treal; he  was  intemperate,  and  had  drank  freely  of 
spirits  with  one  of  the  tribe  just  returned  from  Quebec. 
This  last  individual  at  the  time  had  a  diarrhoea,  and  was 
attacked  subsequently  to  the  first  case,  with  the  disease 
in  a  very  malignant  form,  and  died  in  five  hours.  The 
males  constituted  the  largest  proportion  of  cases,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  among  them, 
owing  probably  to  their  intemperance. 

From  the  18th  to  the  29-th  of  June,  123  cases  had  ta- 
ken place,  and  59  had  fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  The 
greatest  mortality  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  dis- 
ease broke  out,  the  20th,  when  14  died.  The  whole 
number  of  cases  up  to  July  10th,  was  137,  and  the 
deaths  70,  as  stated  in  the  Montreal  Gazette.  Amongst 
the  cases  in  the  village  were  three  pregnant  woman; 
premature  labour  took  place  in  each;  two  at  7  months, 
and  the  other  at  8  J  months.  One  recovered,  the  other 
two  died;  one  child  was  born  dead,  the  others  living,  but 
soon  deceased. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  would  then  appear:  1st, 
that  the  disease  was  not  in  its  commencement  confined 
to  the  newly  arrived  emigrants,  but  attacked  on  the 
same  day,  both  the  emigrants  and  the  native  French 
Canadians;  2d,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Quebec,  the 
newly  arrived  emigrants  were  less  subject  to  the  disease 
than  the  native  French  Canadians  and  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  country,  amongst  whom  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  cases  and  deaths  occurred;  and  3d,  that  th« 
English  suffered  the  least  in  proportion. 

The  coincidence  between  these  facts  and  those  ob- 
served in  Europe,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  attention. 

The  malignant  epidemic  Cholera, appeared  to  find  but 
few  subjects  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  compared  to  the  population,  was  remarka- 
bly small.  It  dealt  more  severely  with  the  Irish,  who 
were  attacked  in  greater  numbers,  but  with  a  slight  mor- 
tality: while  it  pressed  on  the  population  of  France,  and 
particularly  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  with  an  iron 
hand. 
III.    Local  circumstances  at   Montreal,  that  favoured  the 

spreading  of  the  disease,  and  aggravated  its  mortality. 

The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  Cholera  first 
made  its  irruption  upon  this  continent;  its  sudden  burst 
upon  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  though  pes- 
tilence had  rained  down  on  them  from  an  impending 
cloud,  with  the  fearful  mortality  that  accompanied  its 
onset,  have  spread  a  sentiment  of  alarm  and  dread 
throughout  the  country.  A  similar  visitation  is  appre- 
hended in  every  city  and  village;  every  where  is  prepa- 
ration making  to  meet  the  destroyer,  and  to  disarm  it  of 
its  malign  character,  as  far  as  human  means  can  avail.  It 
is  an  inquiry  of  no  little  interest,  therefore  to  determine, 
whether  peculiar  and  local  circumstances  did  not  exist, 
to  which  may  be  ascribed  in  some  measure,  the  produc- 
tion of  this  unusual  malignancy. 

Our  observations  on  this  point  will  be  confined  to 
Montreal,  of  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  personal 
inspection  and  examination. 

1st.  The  topography  of  Montreal  will  exhibit  one  cir- 
cumstance which  has  in  most  instances  been  connected 
with  inveterate  malignancy  in  the  present  epidemic 
wherever  it  has  prevailed. 

Montreal  is  situate  on  an  elevated  sloping  plain,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  plain  descends 
from  a  considerable  elevation,  called  the  mountain  of 
Montreal,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  town.  The  ri- 
ver bank  at  the  northern  suburbs  of  Quebec,  is  f  om 
30  to  40  feet  above  the  river;  at  the  southern  suburbs 
of  St.  Ann,  it  is  from  14  to  16  feet.  A  small  stream, 
called  Prudhomme  river,  coming  from  the  south-west, 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town,  separating  it  from  the  St.  Ann  suburb.  The 
waters  drained  from  the  mountain  are  collected  and 
form  two  streams,  running  in  deep  ravines  and  inter- 
secting' the  plan  of  the  city.    The  first,  commencing  be- 
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low  the  northern  or  Quebee  suburb,  collecting  the  drain- 
age to  the  north  of  the  river,  runs  in  a  south-west  course 
forming'  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  city,  being 
the  dividing  line  between  it  and  the  populous  suburb  of 
St.  Lawrence.  When  it  reaches  the  St.  Antoine  su- 
burb, it  bends  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  falls  into 
the  river  Prudhomme.  The  second  arises  from  the  wes- 
tern declivity  of  the  mountain  by  two  heads  which 
unite  back  of  the  St.  Lawrence  suburb,  which  it  inter- 
sects, and  falls  into  the  creek  already  described  near  St. 
Lambert  sti  eet.  So  entirely  does  the  ravinq,and  the 
stream  that  flows  along  it,  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  town  and  suburbs,  that  of  thirteen  wards  into  which 
they  have  been  divided,  it  forms  a  boundary  to  eleven. 
This  stream  is  subject  to  freshets  in  the  spring,  fre- 
quently overflowing  its  banks.  To  prevent  this  incon- 
venience, a  tunnel  was  cut  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Quebec  suburbs  uniting  the  ravine  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence, in  this  manner  draining  off  the  superflous  water. 
The  consequence  has  been  to  reduce  the  water  in  the 
ravine  so  much,  that  it  flows  in  a  sluggish  stream,  dark, 
lutulent,  and  offensive.  Between  this  ravine  and  the 
river,  to  the  south-east,  the  ground  rises  to  40,  50,  and 
60  feet,  and  attains  in  the  St.  Liwrence  suburb  to  the 
west  side,  the  same  elevation.  During  the  winter,  the 
garbage  and  other  refuse  matters  are  thrown  into  the 
ravine  described,  in  the  expectation  that  the  spring 
freshets  will  carry  it  off.  The  rise  of  the  waters  did 
not  take  place  this  spring,  and  the  stream  was  said  to 
be  unusually  offensive. 

Along  the  banks  of  this  ravine,  and  in  the  streets  and 
lanes  and  that  cross  it,  the  disease  raged  with  the  great- 
est intensity.  Of  one  hundred  cases,  ninety,  it  was 
stated  to  us  by  Dr.  Robinson,  occurred  in  this  locality. 
The  disease  still  continues  to  linger  in  Montreal,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  cases  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
ravine. 

In  addition  to  this  circumstance,  well  calculated  to 
favour  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  streets  are  very 
narrow,  the  houses  low,  and  from  the  want  of  an  ef- 
fective police,  the  town  was  filled  with  nuisances  of  va- 
rious kinds,  the  removal  of  which  was  not  effected  until 
afterthe  epidemic  had  commenced  its  ravages. 

2d.  Apprehensions  had  been  entertained  of  a  visit 
from  the  epidemic,  and  the  government  had  begun  pre- 
parations by  the  formation  of  Boards  of  Health.  But  at 
the  period  when  the  disease  made  its  invasion,  the 
Board  of  Health  had  not  commenced  its  operations,  no 
sanitary  regulations  had  been  adopted,  no  measures  for 
the  cleansing  of  the  city,  the  removal  of  nuisances,  the 
accommodation  of  the  emigrants,  and  other  methods  of 
mitigating  the  malignity  of  the  epidemic,  had  been  en- 
forced. During  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  the  Board 
was  engaged  in  its  own  organization,  and  every  thing 
with  regard  to  the  sanitary  police  was  in  confusion  and 
neglect.  From  some  unaccountable  prejudice,  or  other 
motive,  the  seminary,  a  large,  airy,  and  commodious 
building  in  the  town,  which  had  been  offered  for  a  hos- 
pital, was,  as  we  were  informed,  refused,  and  the  emi- 
grant sheds,  one  of  which  had  not  even  flooring,  which 
were  mere  shelters  from  the  weather,  without  the  least 
arrangement  for  comfort.and  most  inconveniently  situat- 
ed, were  taken  possession  of  and  converted  into  hospitals. 
These  were  at  first  without  beds  or  bedding;the  sick  were 
laid  on  straw  spread  on  the  floor,  without  blankets  or 
other  covering.  Even  to  the  period  of  our  arrival  more 
than  half  the  patients  were  without  beds,  and  the  extent 
of  their  covering  a  single  blanket.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  proper  system  of  medical  treatment  was  im- 
possible; it  was  a  useless  attempt,  and  instead  of  hospi- 
tals they  could  in  reality  be  regarded  as  mere  charnel 
houses,  where  the  destitute  and  houseless  might  die 
beneath  a  roof  instead  of  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  the 
St.  Ann's  shed,  the  day  of  our  arrival,  117  patients  had 
been  admitted,  of  whom  101  had  died,  and  during  our 
stay,  9  to  10  more  deaths  ensued. 

3d.  From  the  sudden  and  unlooked  for  invasion  of 


the  disease,  without  previous  warning  of  its  approach, 
the  rapidity  of  its  progress  and  extension,  the  appalling 
communication  by  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  15th  of 
June,  the  second  bulletin  issued,  that  1204  cases  and 
175  deaths  had  taken  place  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
the  ill  success  of  medical  treatment  destroying  confi- 
dence in  the  resources  of  science  and  art,  all  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  operated  on  the  public  mind  in  a 
most  unfavorable  manner.  A  universal  panic  ensued; 
depression,  apprehension,  fear  and  dismay,  acting  on 
the  systems  of  hundreds  already  labouring  under  the 
universal  predisposition  which  is  observed  to  influence 
a  community  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic, 
developed  the  disease  in  innumerable  instances,  in 
which,  without  these  exciting  causes,  it  would  have  re- 
mained latent. 

In  all  epidemic  diseases,  moral  causes  are  observed 
to  exercise  a  most  decided  influence;  in  none  probably 
with  so  great  force  as  in  the  present.  The  commotion 
induced  by  panic  and  terror,  acts  precisely  in  the  same 
line  of  depression  which  is  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
in  its  most  dangerous  stage;  and  when  it  exists  in  its 
mild  form,  or  there  is  merely  a  strong  predisposition  to 
an  attack,  the  sentiment  of  fear  and  alarm  suddenly 
felt,  inevitably  brings  on  the  attack  in  its  worst  form, 
that  of  extreme  prostrated  collapse.  It  is  all-important, 
therefore,  for  every  individual  to  discipline  the  mind  so 
as  to  look  on  the  disease  with  self-possession  and  reso- 
lution, and  it  is  a  high  and  important  duty  in  profession- 
al gentlemen  and  the  public  authorities,  to  avoid  all  ex- 
aggerations, to  manifest  no  signs  of  alarm,  but  to  make 
preparations  for  the  threatening  storm,  with  every  mark 
of  coolness  and  determination,  and  assurances  of  perfect 
confidence  in  the  great  measures  of  prevention,  when 
they  are  observed  with  exactness  and  rigidly  adhered  to. 

4.  The  moral  condition  of  society  possesses  often  a 
most  decided  bearing  on  the  character  of  diseases,  and 
this  is  especially  evidenced  in  epidemics.  Periods  of 
great  excitement  have  frequently  an  injurious  tenden- 
cy, both  as  predisposing  to  and  exciting  attacks  of  dis- 
ease. In  Canada  party  strife  had  proceeded  this  spring 
to  great  lengths,  the  passions  had  been  roused,  antipa- 
thies, and  hatreds,  and  personal  animosities  were  in  the 
height  of  bitterness.  These  feelings  had  not  subsided 
when  the  epidemic  burst  upon  the  city.  Not  only  did 
the  excitements  of  these  passions  prove  individually  un- 
favourable, but  they  exercised  an  unhappy  influence, 
by  paralyzing  public  measures  for  sanitary  objects. 
The  most  beneficial  suggestions  and  liberal  offers  com- 
ing from  the  one  party,  were  regarded  with  a  jealous 
eye,  as  originating  in  a  sinister  intention,  and  were  re- 
jected by  the  other.  Instead  of  unanimity  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  there  reigned  division,  distraction,  and  dis- 
trust. 

The  lower  Canadian  population  live  in  a  manner  well 
suited  to  the  extensive  pre  valence  of  an  epidemic  pos- 
sessing the  characters  of  that  under  which  they  so  se- 
verely suffered.  They  consume  largely  of  ardent  spirits, 
pay  but  little  attention  to  cleanliness  and  comfort, make 
use  of  a  food  crude  in  nature,  and  live  in  dwellings 
mostly  of  a  single  story,  with  confined  rooms,  and  con- 
sequently sleep  on  the  ground  floor.  This  last  circum- 
stance, it  is  well  known,  in  all  epidemics,  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  inviting  attacks  of  disease. 

With  the  above  circumstances  must  also  be  mention- 
ed the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  The  substratum  of 
the  soil  is  a  soft  secondary  limestone,  mixed  with  clay, 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  water.  Springs  are  deficient, 
while  the  well  water  is  seldom  clear  and  is  bad  tasted. 
The  water  of  the  rivers  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  which  is  the  cause  of  their 
congregating-  on  their  banks.  Above  Montreal  the  Ot- 
tawa enters  the  St.  Lawrence,  forming  at  the  junction 
of  these  vast  floods  the  island  of  Montreal.  The  rivers, 
though  united,  do  not  flow  in  a  blended  stream.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  with  its  pure,  pellucid  waters,  issuing 
from  the  great  lakes,  passes  on  the  southern  shore, 
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while  the  turbid  Ottawa,  confined  to  the  northern  bank, 
runs  beneath  the  walls  of  Montreal.  This  water,  charg- 
ed with  impurities,  is  that  used  by  the  inhabitants. 
Combined  with  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, the  oppressive  heat  of  the  midday,  and  the  cool- 
ness of  the  mornings  and  evenings,  it  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  frequent  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  of  the  cholera  morbus,  which  are  endemic 
diseases  of  this  city,  and  tended  to  the  aggravation  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic. 

To  the  foregoing  local  causes  must  be  added  the 
large  body  of  emigrants,  who  from  being  deprived  of 
the  sheds  in  former  years  appropriated  to  their  use, 
were  left  in  an  exposed,  destitute,  and  forlorn  condi- 
tion. That  so  many  should  have  escaped  under  these 
circumstances,  is  rather  matter  of  surprise,  than  that 
they  should  have  afforded  so  many  victims  to  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  had  proper  accom- 
modation been  afforded  to  these  people;  had  they  and 
the  lower  population  in  the  localities  where  the  disease 
was  most  rife,  been  encamped  on  the  beautiful  high- 
land in  the  rear  of  the  town  for  a  few  weeks,  the  ra- 
vage of  the  pestilence  would  have  been  restrained,  its 
victims  diminished  in  number,  and  its  virulence  earlier 
abated.  (  To  be  continued. ) 


SANITARY  MEASURES. 

Sanatory  Committee  Room,  Aug.  27,  1832. 
The  following  communication  from  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee of  Consultation  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. SAML.   DAVIS,  Sec'ry. 

Hall  of  the  Select  Council  of  Philadelphia. 

August  25,  1832.   ' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  Consulta- 
tion, held  this  day,  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  to  establish  a 
permanent  Cholera  Hospital  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  city,  and  that  the  following  address  on  the  subject 
be  communicated  to  the  said  committee. 
To  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen — The  Sanitary  reports  of  the  last  few 
days,  on  the  subject  of  Malignant  Cholera  in  Philadel- 
phia, afford  to  us  all  the  gratifying  expectation,  that  be- 
fore long  this  disease  will  have  subsided  so  far,  that  the 
reduction  of  Municipal  Hospitals  already  accomplished, 
may  be  safely  followed  by  that  of  others.  Upon  this 
presumption  an  important  topic  for  your  deliberations 
is  the  extent  to  which  this  reduction  should  be  earned. 
We  believe  that  much  of  the  devastating  character  of 
Cholera  here,  and  its  destructiveness  to  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life,  have  been  overcome  by  the  humane, 
efficient,  and  wise  administration  of  your  Board,  where- 
by the  citizens  were  inspired  with  confidence,  and  we 
already  begin  to  perceive  society  acting  with  its  former 
energy  and  composure.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
actual  expense  of  your  measures,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
much  and  perhaps  incomparably  less  than  the  loss  by 
individuals,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York,  would 
have  followed  the  general  flight  and  disorganization  of 
the  social  body. 

The  history  of  this  complaint  proves,  that  having 
once  developed  itself  in  populous  places,  it  is  disposed 
to  frequent  recurrence  and  in  short  intervals  of  time. 
Without  pretending  therefore  to  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
or  inclining  to  act  the  part  of  alarmists,  but  simply  de- 
sirous ofjudging  correctly  of  the  future  by  the  past,  we 
entertain  an  opinion  that  this  scourge  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, is  to  be  among  us  for  an  indefinite  period.  We 
are  as  yet  probably  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  visita- 
tions, and  we  believe  that  its  severity  will  mainly  de-  j 
pend  upon  th;  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  provisions 
against  it. 

Under  these  persuasions  we  think  it  our  duty  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  a  permanent  establishments  least 


for  some  years,  for  persons  afflicted  with  it,  and  with 
the  peculiar  diseases  which  may  be  its  offspring.  The 
appeal  is  made  to  you,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  in 
times  of  such  trying  difficulty,  the  best  guardians  of  the 
health  of  Philadelphia  must  be  its  own  Councils,  who 
are  its  direct  representatives  and  agents,  and  who  are 
naturally  more  on  the  alert  concerning  every  thing  af- 
fecting its  interests  than  any  other  corporate  body. 

The  haste  in  which  the  present  hospitals  have  been 
organized,  has  increased  considerably,  but  unavoidably, 
their  expense.  The  principal  part  of  the  latter,  even 
in  cases  of  a  permanent  provision  being  determined  on, 
has  now  been  encountered  by  the  purchase  of  medi- 
cines, bedding,  cooking  apparatus,  and  all  the  equip- 
ments of  a  hospital,  and  it  only  remains  to  collect  the 
same  into  a  suitable  building  for  us  to  be  prepared,  on 
all  future  occasions,  for  a  renewal  of  the  present  dis- 
ease. Should  all  the  hospitals  be  discontinued,  the  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  them  will  in  a  very  little  time  be  spoil- 
ed or  destroyed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  be  disposed 
of  at  public  sale, they  probably  will  not  bring  one-fourth 
of  their  cost,  which  of  course  would  leave  the  same  ex- 
pense to  be  incurred  on  every  future  occasion  of  pesti- 
lence. » 

But  a  very  important  consideration  bearing  upon  this 
question  is,  that  by  having  a  hospital  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  so  terrible  a  disease,  a  familiarity  with  its 
phenomena  would  necessarily  improve  the  method  of 
cure,  and  it,  like  many  others  which  could  be  mention- 
ed, would  be  finally  disarmed  of  its  terrors. 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
from  what  is  known  of  the  expenditures  for  Malignant 
Cholera,  that  one  day  only  of  universal  and  profound 
panic  in  Philadelphia  would  have  occasioned  a  greater 
loss  to  the  city  than  the  whole  sum  now  amounts  to;  it 
thence  becomes  a  question  of  high  statistical  interest, 
what  the  loss  would  have  been,  had  such  a  panic  con- 
tinued for  months.  Sanitary  precautions  and  arrange- 
ments are  thus  ascertained  to  be  prime  means  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  national  welfare. 

Should  these  preliminary  views  meet  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  the  Medical  Gom- 
mittee  of  Consultation  are  prepared  to  give  a  further 
development  of  them,  on  the  locality  and  organization 
of  such  hospital. 

JOHN  C.  OTTO,  Chairman. 

Samcei  Jackson,  Secretary. 


MARBLE  QUARRY. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  new  marble  quarry  recent- 
ly opened  by  John  R.  Thomas,  Esq.  in  West  White- 
land,  we  took  a  ride  over  to  the  Valley,  last  week,  to 
see  it.  Messrs.  Jacobs  &  Cornog,  the  enterprising  les- 
sees, who  have  taken  it  for  some  years,  were  on  the 
ground,  and  politely  showed  us  their  works — the  dif- 
ferent veins  of  marble,  several  large  slabs  and  blocks 
already  raised,  and  partly  dressed,  and  gave  us  speci- 
mens of  the  different  sorts  of  stone.  The  quarry  is 
opened  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grove  of  timber,  which 
shelters  it  from  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun  without  im- 
peding the  workmen.  It  is  a  romantic  spot,  and  before 
the  ground  was  broken,  to  an  unpractised  eye,  would 
have  given  little  promise  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
which  lie  beneath. 

The  stone  is  of  two  sorts;  the  common  variegated, 
dark  and  light  intermixed,  of  every  shade,  from  that 
which  is  quite  rich  from  its  darkness,  to  the  airy  mix- 
ture in  which  the  light  predominates.  We  need  not 
say  to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  this  sort, 
when  found  in  large,  free,  and  solid  masses,  is  valuable. 
But  the  white  marble,  more  rare  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
here  discovered  in  extensive  veins,  of  fairer  aspect  and 
finer  grain,  we  are  told,  than  the  Plymouth  white  mar- 
ble at  Hitner's  old  quarry.  We  regard  this  as  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  for  the  proprietors,  lessees,  and 
the  public  at  large.    The  place  opened  is  within  a  short 
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distance  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail-road,  which,  when  dew  point  can  never  be  higher  at  any  given  time  than 
completed,  and  the  stone  can  be  run  at  a  moderate  ex- 1  the  temperature,  nor  even  equal  to  it  unless  when  rain 
pense  to  the  city,  will,  in  our  opinion,  render  the  quar-  i  and  mist  is  actually  falling,  it  was  not  difficult  to  predict. 


ry  more  useful  and  profitable  than  the  gold  mines  of 
the  south.  Besides  the  increasing  demand  in  country 
and  town,  we  should  think  the  southern  cities  of  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  Charleston, Savannah,  New  Orleans,  &c. 
would  open  markets  at  liberal  prices,  for  many  thous- 
and tons  a  year,  for  various  purposes,  particularly  for 
ornamental  building. 

Many  years  ago,  when  we  were  urging  with  all  the 
zeal  in  our  power,  the  opening  of  a  proper  communica 


that  when  the  temperature  should  fall  to  77  deg.  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  there  would  be  a  fall  of  rain. 
There  was  scarcely  a  possibility  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise, since  the  temperature  can  seldom  continue  so 
high  as  77£  during  the  whole  night. 

The  rain  began  to  fall  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  pre- 
cisely when  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  the  point 
above  mentioned.  The  thermometer  in  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  but  not  exposed  to  the  rain.continued  at  77  J 


tion  between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  through  the  till  after  10  o'clock.  At  twelve,  the  wind  had  shifted 
Great  Valley,  we  stated  again  and  again  our  conviction  j  to  a  northerly  and  easterly  direction,  and  was  blowing  in 
that  lime  and  marble  would  furnish  large  supplies  of    short,  fitful  gusts. 

tonnage,  and  become  profitable  to  the  owners.  At  that  This  morning  (Sept.  1,)  at  6  o'clock,  the  temperature 
time  no  gentleman  was  more  spirited  in  promoting  the    in  the   shade  was  59  deg. — the  dew  psint  51  deff. — 8 


plan  of  such  improvement  than  Mr.  Thomas,  and  it  is 
matter  of  particular  pleasure  to  us,  that  so  fine  a  quarry 
of  marble  should  have  been  found  on  his  own  planta- 
tion; not  inferior,  we  believe,  to  any  one  now  working 
in  the  whole  state.  Blocks  of  the  sort,  at  Norristown, 
we  are  informed,  will  now  sell  for  one  dollar  the  cubic 
foot.  What  the  finest  specimens  of  white  marble,dressed 
and  polished,  will  bring  in  Philadelphia,  we  do  not 
know.  Other  quarries  will  doubtless  be  searched  for 
and  discovered,  and  whoever  lives  to  1850,  will  see  the 
rail  road  to  town,  from  the  Valley,  fully  employed,  (if 
even  a  new  track  be  not  necessary)  taking  down  lime 
and  marble  for  exportation — the  business  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  thousand  persons,  and  bringing  in  its 
consequences,  copious  streams  of  wealth  and  prosperi- 
ty to  Chester  County. —  Village  Record. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  September  4th. 
THE  ATMOSPHERE. 
The  sudden  atmospheric  change  from  yesterday  af- 
ternoon to  this  morning,  is  not  only  extremely  grateful 
to  our  bodily  senses,  but  likewise  very  interesting  as  a 
meteorological  fact.especially  as  connected  with  the  hy- 
grometrical  state  of  the  air.  Considerable  attention  has 
of  late  been  paid  to  hygrometry,  and  the  interesting  es- 
says of  a  gentlemen  of  this  city  published  in  one  of  our 
journals  of  practical  science,  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  awaken  attention  to  this  highly  important  branch 
of  philosophy.  The  method  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  vapor  actually  present  in  the  air,  by  determining  at 
what  temperature  moisture  will  settle  on  a  glass  contain- 
ing cold  water,  is  recommended  by  many  considerations 


degrees  below — or  twice  as  much  below  the  tempera- 
ture as  yesterday  afternoon.  Water  drawn  from  the 
hydrant  was  73  degrees. 
Temperature — Afternoon,  Aug.  31, 
Morning,  Sept.  1, 


Dew  point- 


-Afternoon, 
Morning, 


Hydrant  water — Afternoon, 
Morning, 

Diff.  1° 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  morning,  the  hydrant  wa- 
ter would  gather  no  moisture  until  cooled  by  ice  or 
spring  water,  and  even  few  springs  in  this  vicinity  are 
probably  cold  enough  to  effect  the  object.  I  have  ge- 
nerally found  them  at  52  or  53  degrees. 

Saturday  morning,  Sept.  1.  J. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  held  at  their  Hall,  No.  121  Ches- 
nut  st.  on  the  17th  inst  reports  of  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble committees  were  presented,  up  to  that  date,  and 
the  following  premiums  awarded,  viz: — 

To  John  Dougherty,  (Gardener  to  John  Borie,  Esq.) 
the  premium  of  $5,  for  a  number  uncommonly  large 

forced  early  Cauliflowers,"  seldom, if  ever  equalled  i 
The  premium  of  S3,  for  the 


early  in  the  season.  The  premium  of  $3,  for  the  "best 
above  all  other  measures  of  atmospheric  moisture.  This  j  forced  head  Lettuce."  Also,  the  premium  of  $3,  for 
point  of  temperature,  it  is  generally  known,  has  been,  i  his  superior  "Lettuce  p,rown  in  the  open  air,"  and  pro- 
by  Mr.  Daniel  and  others,  denominated  the  "Dew  duced  on  the  9th  of  March,  six  heads  of  which  when 
Point."  If  the  dew  point  be  nearly  as  high  as  the  I  closely  trimmed,  weighed  6  j  pounds, 
temperature,  while  the  latter  is  very  elevated,  it  is  ob-  |  To  John  Sherwood,  (Gardener  to  H.  Pratt,  Esq.)  the 
vious  that  the  air  in  this  state  entering  our  lungs,  almost  j  premium  of  $5,  for  the  "best  early  Cucumbers;"  the 
saturated  with  moisture,  must  be  incapable  of  receiving  i  specimens  exhibited  were  such  as  the  Committee  had 
from  the  lungs  as  much  moisture  as  when  it  is  in  a  drier  j  never  seen  equalled  in  all  respects,  so  early  in  the 
state.     The  breath  will  consequently  be  less  capable  of   season. 


cooling  the  body,  by  carrying  off  heat  in  a  latent  state 
in  the  moisture  than  at  other  times.  The  occasional  op- 
pressiveness of  the  air  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
above  supposition.  Yesterday  afternoon,  August,  31, 
1832,  at  3  P.  M.  the  temperature  in  a  well  ventilated 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor  was  81£°.  The  after- 
noon was  perfectly  clear — wind  at  S.  W.  A  tumbler 
of  water  taken  from  the  hydrant,  was  found  to  have  a 
temperature  of  74°.  A  copious  deposite  of  moisture 
was  soon  perceptible  on  the  outside,  by  pouring  in  by 
degrees,  water  which  had  been  drawn  some  time  from 
the  hydrant,  and  which  had  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
the  temperature  of  the  tumbler  of  water  was  raised  to 
77i°  before  moisture  ceased  to  be  deposited,  hence  the 
dew  point  was  but  4°  below  the  temperature.  The  af- 
ternoon was  ot  course  remarked  as  oppressively  hot, 
though  the  temperature  was  not  so  high  as  we  have  had 
it  several  times  before,  during  the  season.      But  as  the 


To  Robert  Scott,  the  premium  of  $3,  for  the  "best 
early  Cabbage,"  of  which  four  heads  submitted  by  him, 
were  considered  by  the  Committee,  as  of  uncommon 
size  and  excellence. 

To  Edwin  Mather,  (Gardener  to  Mr.  Gratz,)  the  pre- 
mium of  $2,  for  the  "best  Gooseberries."  Also,  the 
premium  of  $3,  for  the  "best  Melongena,"  (Eggplant,) 
produced  on  the  27th  of  July,  ripe  and  remarkably  fine, 
for  so  early  a  date. 

To  William  Bates,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  the  pre- 
mium of  $3,  for  the  "best  early  peaches,"  a  very  fine 
seedling  variety. 

The  Council  also  awarded  to  John  Sherwood,  an  ex- 
tra premium  of  $3,  for  early  cauliflowers,  exhibited  at 
different  times,  which  were  very  fine,  both  in  size  and 
quality,  and  deserving  of  much  praise. 

Honorable  mention  is  considered  justly  due  to  Ro- 
bert Scott,  for  his  fine  early  Dutch  turnips,  produced 
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on  the  14th  of  June*  bunches  of  seven  tur- 
nips weighing  9  lbs.  Also,  for  eight  quarts 
of  Hudson  strawberries,  very  superior  in 
size  and  quality,  some  of  them  measuring 
more  than  four  inches  in  circumference, 
but  brought  forward  too  late  for  the  pre- 
mium. 

Several  very  fine  specimens  of  gooseber- 
ries were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Quicksall  and 
David  Allen,  both  of  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  Society  have  observed  with  great 
pleasure,  an  increasing  interest  and  care, 
among  many  of  our  very  respectable  Gar- 
deners, in  the  farther  improvement  by  cul- 
tivation, of  the  varied  esculent  vegetables, 
fruits,  &c.  with  which  the  Philadelphia 
market  abounds,  and  for  which  it  is  so  just- 
ly celebrated.  They  respectfully  invite  all 
persons  having  fine  fruits  or  vegetables  of 
their  own  growth,  to  submit  specimens  of 
them  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee, 
who  meet  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
mornings  trom  8  to  10  o'clock,  at  the  store 
of  D.  andC.  Landreth,  No.  85  Chesnut  st. 
where  the  premium  list  may  be  had. 


From  the  American  Republican. 
PATRIOTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

On  Tuesday  last  week,  the  court  of  this 
county  met  to  hear  and  decide  upon  appli 
cations  under  the  act  of  last  session,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  veterans  of  the  revolutionary 
army:  16  cases  were  passed  by  the  court. 
The  directors  of  the  West  Chester  Rail 
Road  company  invited  these  gallant  men 
to  take  a  ride  on  the  road  in  a  splendid  new 
Car.  They  were  accompanied  by  appropri- 
ate music.  It  was  a  most  gratifying  spectacle, 
to  see  these  patriots  of  other  days,  with 
their  locks  whitened  b)?  seventy  and  eighty 
winters.  Amongst  the  number  was  Col. 
M'Clellan,  who  gallantly  served  for  up- 
wards of  five  years  as  a  captain  in  the  con- 
tinental line  under  Generals  Wayne  and  La- 
fayette. Dr.  Ehrenzeller,  of  this  borough, 
served  as  a  Surgeon  in  the  continental  ar- 
my. 

Hezekiah  Davis,  Esq.  was  a  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Pennsylvania  flying  camp,  and 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Washington,  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  the 
fall  of  1776.  He  was  detained  in  captivity 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  upwards  of  four 
years,  not  being  liberated  till  Dec.  1780. 

The  other  applicants  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  country  for  their 
gallant  and  faithful  services  in  the  time 
"that  tried  men's  souls." 

EtECTitic  Fluid. — While  several  trains 
of  Coal  Cars  were  returning  to  the  Mines, 
on  Friday  last,  during  a  thunder  storm,  the 
iron  rails  on  the  road  were  observed  to  be 
sparkling  with  electric  fluid  which  was  con- 
ducted along  them  for  the  distance  of  sev- 
eral rods  passing  three  train  of  cars,  and 
knocking  down  four  mules  attached  to 
them.  No  injury  was  sustained  either  to 
the  road,  cars,  or  mules. 

Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 


CASES  OF  CHOLERA 

WUICH     OCCCRHED    IN      PRIVATE       PRACTICE,     A8     REPORTED    TO     THE 

Board  or  Health, 
(Continued  from  page  127. ) 


Date. 


Aug  16 


Residence. 


Harris's  court,  Letitia  court, 

Court  from  Union  above  2d,  city 

John  st.  and  Poplar  lane 

Germantown  road,  above  Master 

I.oyd's  court 

Paschall's  alley 

Gaskill,  near  4th 

Corner  Quince  and  Ohio  street 

124  North  3d,  two  cases 

122  North  4th 

Corner  Perry  and  Adams,  city 

Passyunk,  abo.  Carpenter,  Southw, 

Fourth,  below  Christian,  do 

Fifth,  above  do  do 

Water,  below  Queen,  do 

Front,  below  Christian  street 

Corner  Front  and  Washington,  Sou. 

Ashton,  near  Spruce 

Corner  South  and  Fifth 

Thirteenth,  near  Market 

Back  of  Union,  near  Fourth 

Rose  street,  Kensington 

George  street 

Seventh,  below  Christian 

Catherine,  below  Second 

Queen,  do        do 

452  North  2d,  N.  Libertieg- 

do  do 

Baker's  court 
Bank  street 

Water,  above  CallowhilJ 
Shippen,  above  5th 
Race,  above  Front,  city 
Front,  above  Race,    do 
Beach  street,  Kensington 
Front,  above  Race 
Small  street,  above  6th 
Shippen,  above  6th 
Catherine,  below  5th,  Southwark 

do        above  6th,  do 

Shippen,  above  13th,  Moyamensing 
Catherine,  below  Front 
Seventh,  below  Christian,  Moya. 
Front,  below  Wharton,  Southwark 
Boyles's  court,  below  German 
Fifth,  below  Christian 
Almond  street 
51  Mead  Alley 
South  wharves,  below  Vine 
Shippen,  opposite  Vernon  street 
162  Lombard  street 
Gillies  alley 

No.  2  La  Fayette  court 
12  foot al.  S. side  Ship.  bet.5th&6th 
Shinbone  alley,  below  Shippen 
Hurst  street,  near  South 

do  do 

Swanson  street,  below  Almond 
Fourth,  near  Lombard 
Knoodle  street,  near  Walnut. 
Lombard,  near  Schuylkill  3d 
ISchuylklll  Eighth,  above  Race 
North  Tenth  street,  city 

do   Ninth  street    do 
Schuylkill,  near  Spruce,  city 
Vine  street,  d0 

Schuylkill  8th,betRac.  &,  Vine,  city 
Wood,  above  8th 
No.  91  North  Water  street 
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ft  Including  5  new  cas.  &  1  d.  at  the  marine  barracks. 
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TRENTON  DELAWARE  FALLS  COMPANY. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Trenton  Dela- 
ware Falls  Company,  to  the  Stockholders,  August  6, 
A.  D.  1832. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Trenton  Delaware 
Falls  Company,  aware  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the 
public  in  the  region  where  their  work  is  located,  as 
well  as  by  the  stockholders,  in  the  situation,  progress, 
wd  prospects  of  the  company's  enterprize,  and  having 
been  prevented  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  by  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control,  from  presenting  as  full  and 
satisfactory  a  report  as  they  could  have  wished,  take 
occasion  now,  to  lay  before  the  stockholders,  and  those 
otherwise  interested,  the  following  detail  of  their  ope- 
rations, accompanied  by  some  remarks  which  may  be 
useful,  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  organization  of  the 
company,  the  location  and  advantages  of  the  work,  and 
the  prospects  of  its  completion  and  value:  And 

I.  The  Trenton  Delaware  Falls  Company  was  incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  passed  the  16th  of  February,  1831, "with 
power  and  authority  to  purchase,  receive  in  donation, 
possess  and  enjoy,  retain,  demise,  grant,  lease,  alien 
and  sell,  all  such  lands,  mills,  manufactories,  erections, 
hereditaments  and  water  privileges,  rights,  goods,  chat- 
tels and  effects,  as  should  be  useful  and  necessary;  to 
erect  a  wing  dam  in  the  Delaware  river,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Assanpink,  and  the  head  of  Well's  Falls, 
and  a  raceway  in,  along,  and  near  the  bank  of  the  said 
river  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  which  they  are 
authorized  to  extend  to  any  point  not  exceeding  one 
and  a  half  miles  below  the  Trenton  Falls;  to  cut  and 
erect  as  many  lateral  or  branch  raceways,  locks,  weirs, 
gates,  and  other  works,  from  the  main  raceway  to  the 
river,  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  company  to  be  expe- 
dient for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  using  water  pow- 
er for  mills,  manufacturing  and  other  purposes;  to  dis- 
pose of,' grant  and  sell  all  such  portions,  lots,  sites  and 
privileges  acquired  by  them  under  the  charter,  and  to 
convey,  demise,  lease  and  let  the  same,  for  such  term  or 
time,  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  company  shall 
think  proper  and  expedient;  together  with  the  general 
power  of  taking1  lands  necessar 


the  appraisement  of  commissionersj 
powers  of  other  corporations. 

The  charter  is  perpetual;  the  legislature  is  prohibited 
from  levyingatany  time  on  the  company.any  tax  exceed- 
ing the  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  actual  amount  of  its 
capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  work.  The 
capital  stock  is  fixed  at  sixty  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
privilege  of  extending  itat  any  time, to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  shares  at  fifty  dollars  each;  andin  all 
elections  of  managers,  each  share  is  entitled  to  a  vote. 

The  legislature  under  the  charter  reserved  to  the  state 
the  right  to  subscribe  to  one  fourth  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  provided  it  should  elect  to  do  so  within 
two  years  after  the  company  should  have  fixed  upon  and 
agreed  to  the  size,  dimensions  and  route  or  location  of 
the  said  main  raceway;  the  election  to  be  made  by  the 
legislature.  This  right,  if  not  exercised,  will  expire 
after  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  charter  to  organize 
the  company,  opened  the  books  for  the  subscription  in 
Vol    X.  21 


y  for  their  purposes,  at    The  principal  grounds 
lers,  and  the  incidental    of  individuals,   could 


Trenton,  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1831,  for  $45,000, 
being  three-fourths  of  the  §60,000  capital,  reserving  one 
fourth  for  the  state ;  a  large  excess  of  stock  was  subscrib- 
ed, which  was  apportioned  by  the  commissioners  among 
221  individuals,  upon  principles  considered  the  most 
proper  and  equitable.  The  route  was  surveyed,  the 
location  fixed,and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Benja- 
min Wright,  Charles  Potts,  and  Stephen  H.  Long, three 
competent  engineers,  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken. 
The  maps  and  surveys  were  imrilediately  thereafter  made 
and  filed,  and  the  land  upon  the  whole  line,  from  the 
head  of  Scudder's  Falls  to  the  proposed  termination  of 
the  work,  about  a  mile  below  the  Trenton  Falls,  acquir- 
ed, in  most  cases,  by  agreement  with  the  land  holders. 
That  part  of  the  line  extending  from  the  head  of  Scud- 
der's Falls  to  the  Assanpink  being  the  most  difficult 
and  expensive  part  of  the  work,  was  put  out  under  con- 
tracts, and  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  excavations  were 
commenced  on  several  portions  of  the  work. 

In  January  last,  an  order  having  been  made  for  an  ad- 
ditional subscription  of  $45,000,  the  books  were  again 
opened,  and  the  whole  additional  stock  subscribed  for 
immediately  by  the  then  stockholders,  to  whom  the 
privilege  had  been  extended  of  doubling  their  stock. 
At  the  close  of  this  subscription,  the  stock  amounting 
now  to  1800  shares,  at  $50  a  share,  was  held  by  116  in- 
dividuals. The  company  as  at  present  organized,  con- 
sists of  a  president  who  receives  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars 
per  annum;  a  vice  president  who  receives  no  salary;  a 
secretary  who  receives  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  an- 
num, a  treasurer  who  receives  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
dollars;  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  at  asalary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  each,  and  the  engineer,  who  receives  a  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year — making  an  amount 
of  §1600per  annum. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  one  of  the  landholders 
whose  land  had  been  taken  by  the  appraisement  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  en- 
tertaining doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  com- 
pany's charter — filed  a  bill  in  the  court  of  chancery  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  company  and  their  work- 
men from  prosecuting  the  work  upon  his  premises, 
taken  were,  1.    That  the  lands 


not,  under    the    constitution 


N.Jersey,be  taken  even  for  public  use;  unless  the  dama- 
ges were  assessed  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men — and  in  the 
second  place,  that  this  was  a  private  corporation,  that 
these  lands  were  therefore  taken  for  private  use,  and 
the  law  authorizing  the  appropriation  was  consequently 
void.  The  company  took  issue  upon  all  the  points 
raised — the  case  was  argued  at  April  term,  by  distin- 
guished counsel  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  late  term  of 
July,  the  chancellor  delivered  an  elaborate  opinion,  in 
which  upon  a  discussion  of  all  the  points,  he  fully  and 
completely  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  charter, 
denied  the  injunction  sought,  and  directed  that  the  com- 
plainant's bill  be  dismissed  with  costs.  An  injunction 
granted  by  amaster.in  vacation.to  stay  the  proceedings  of 
the  company  on  another  small  portion  of  the  work,  was 
dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  same  term  by  the  chancel- 
lor, after  argument  on  botli  sides — and  the  questions 
which  involved  the  validity  of  the  charter  having  been 
thus  settled,  an  end  was  put  to  litigation — and  the  com- 
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pany  are  entirely  relieved  from  all  legal  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties in  regard  to  their  corporate  rights — and  are 
thus  guaranteed  in  the  undisturbed  prosecution  and  en- 
joyment of  the  work. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  company — its  organization — and  incipient 
proceedings — we  proceed  to, 

II.  A  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  location  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  company's  work. 

TiiESTO.v  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the 
Delaware — is  the  capital  of  the  state — with  a  population, 
including  the  adjacent  villages,  of  between  six  and  se- 
ven thousand.  It  is  distant  30  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  about  60  miles  from  New  York.  There  are  already 
ten  mills  and  factories  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  supplied 
with  power  from  the  Delaware  river  and  Assanpink 
creek.  The  city  and  neighborhood  has  always  been 
deemed  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  country. 

The  assumption  is  believed  to  be  by  no  means  un- 
warrantable or  extravagant,  that  in  regard  to  its  local 
advantages  as  a  manufacturing  site  it  is  unsurpassed, 
if  at  all  equalled,  by  any  other  in  the  country.     We 
speak  now  in  reference  to  the  natural  advantages  pos- 
sessed, in  connection  with  those  to  be  derived  from  the 
other  public  improvements  in  progress  in  New  Jersey. 
And  1st.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural 
country,  producing  a  large  surplus  quantity  of  grain  of 
every  description,  and  capable  of  quadrupling  its  pro- 
ductions of  every  kind.     The  country,  to  a  great  extent 
on  every  side,  is  generally  composed  of  fine  land,  pro- 
ducing or  capable  of  yielding  an  immense  amount  of  ev- 
ery species  of  agricultural   productions  beyond   the 
home  demand — and  from  the  produce  of  the  regions 
whose  natural  depot  is  at  Trenton,  means  would  un- 
questionably be  derived  for  the  supply  of  many  mer- 
chant and  saw  mills.     2d.  It  is  upon  a  river  navigable 
for  a  distance  of  about  250  miles  above  the  falls — passing 
through  a  well  settled  country — rich  in  agricultural 
wealth,    abounding  especially   in  lumber,    grain,   &.C. 
large  quantities  of  which  pass  now  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  York,  at  an  expense  which  operates  as  a  tax  of 
nearly  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  upon  its  value.     The 
whole  of  which  will,  when  the  canals  are  completed,and 
tho  company's  works  are  established,  find  Trenton  the 
nearest  and  most  advantageous  market.     3d.  But  the 
advantages  of  this  location  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
improvements  now  in  progress.  The  feeder  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  canal  passes  up  the  river  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  is  40  feet  wide  by  6  feet  deep,  and  connects 
with  the  canal  in  the  heart  of  the  city  plot,  while  the 
canal  itself,   connecting  with  the  Delaware  below  the 
bars  at  Bordentown,  and  along  the  Millstone  and  Rari- 
tan to  New  Brunswick,  will  afford  one  of  the  finest 
sloop  navigations,    and  all  the  facilities  for  cheap  and 
rapid  transportation  by  water  from  and  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.      4th.  In  addition  to  all  these  advan- 
tages may  be  added  the  Pennsylvania  canal  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  within  sight  of  the  company's  works,  pas- 
sing along  the  Delaware  to  Easton — and  the  improve- 
ments about  to  be  made  in  the  direct  land  route  to  Phila- 
delphia. All  these  combined  advantages,  we  repeat,  ren- 
der   Trenton,  the  seat  of  the  company's  water  power, 
unsurpassed.at  least  in  point  of  facilities  for  business,  by 
any  other  location  in  the  country. 

III.  It  is  proposed  in  the  third  place,  to  present  a 
brief  view  of  the  extent,  plan,  progress,  cost  and  power 
of  the  work, and  of  the  valueof  thatpower:  And 

1.  Its  extent — The  main  raceway  commences  at  the 
head  of  Scudder's  Falls,  directly  opposite  the  upper  end 
of  Slack's  Island,  and  from  thence  continues  down  the 
bank  or  margin  of  the  river  Delaware.until  in  reaches  a 
point  opposite  the  centre  of  White's  Island,  where  it 
leaves  the  river  bank  and  enters  upon  the  meadows 
bordering  on  the  river,  through  which  it  passes  to  the 
Assanpink  creek  in  Trenton.  Crossing  the  creek  about 
130  feet  west  of  Warren  street, by  an  aqueduct,it  passes 
through  Bloomsbury,  an  adjacent  village,  in  a  line,  at 


and  the  river;  it  then  curves  to  the  eastward,  passes  near 
the  tannery,  and  pursues  a  southward  course  along  the 
low  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Lamberton  road,  and  near- 
ly parallel  to  it,  until  it  reaches  the  precincts  of  Lam- 
berton where  it  makes  its  debouche  into  the  river.  The 
whole  distance,  by  the  route  of  the  raceway,  from  the 
commencement  at  Scudder's  Falls  to  the  Assanpink,  is 
5  miles  and  62  chains,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile;  and 
from  the  Assanpink  to  the  termination  of  the  raceway 
in  the  Delaware,  is  81  chains,  or  a  little  more  than  a 
mile;  making  an  entire  distance  of  something  less  than 
six  miles  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

2.  Plan  of  construction — The  fall  in  the  river  between 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  race  is  about  20  feet.  The 
width  of  the  raceway,  on  the  bottom,  is  in  no  place  less 
than  42  feet,  and  calculated  at  present,  for  six  feet  depth 
of  water.  The  banks  are,  however,  constructed  nine 
feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  race,  so  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  column  of  water  eight  feet  in  depth. 
The  slopes  of  the  banks  are  as  3 :  2,  or  for  every  18  inches 
base  they  rise  one  foot.  The  width  of  the  top  water  line, 
for  six  feet  water,  is  60  feet;  and  for  eight  feet  water, 
66  feet.'  The  wing  dam  at  the  head  of  the  work  will 
be  formed  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  stones  that  can 
be  procured  upon  the  section,  of  which  there  is  an 
abundance;  these  stones  will  be  arranged  according  to 
their  size  and  weight,  the  largest  being  put  on  the  low- 
er side  of  the  dam,  the  middle  sized  next  in  order,  the 
smallest  on  the  upper  side,and  lastly.a  layer  of  gravel.  As 
the  dam  approaches  the  channel  of  the  river,  the  heavier 
stone  will  be  arranged  to  give  the  termination  the  usual 
form  of  an  ice  breaker.  The  channel  of  the  river  where 
this  dam  well  be  located,  closes  pretty  well  in  with  the  ■ 
Jersey  shore;  the  dam  thereof  will  be  short;  the  object 
of  its  construction  being  to  make  a  finish  and  protec- 
tion to  the  contiguous  embankment,  and  to  draw  into 
the  channel  of  the  raceway,  a  full  and  copious  supply 
of  water. 

From  this  dam,  the  embankment  extends  down  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  through  Scudder's  Falls  and  is  formed 
upon  the  following  plan.  As  nearly  one.  half  of  the  ex- 
cavation on  this  section  of  the  work,  is  below  the  ordi- 
nary low  water  mark,  and  the  descent  in  the  fatts  being 
nearly  six  feet,  a  coffer  dam  has  been  constructed,  which 
commences  at  the  bluff  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  contemplated  mouth  of  the  raceway, 
and  extending  150  feet  into  the  river,  bends  and  passes 
down  the  stream  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  space  al- 
lotted for  the  embankment.  This  coffer  dam  is  formed 
of  three  inch  hemlock  plank,  spoked  and  pinned  to- 
gether in  pairs,  and  laid  up  in  cribs,  each  crib  being 
about  16  feet  long,  7$  wide,  and  from  four  to  five  feet 
high;  these  cribs,  so  laid  as  to  lap  into  each  other  at  the 
ends,  and  filled  with  fine  earth,  and  puddled,  form  the 
coffer  dam,  and  when  the  work  is  finished,  will  form 
the  middle  part  of  the  embankment.  This  coffer  dam 
has  a  two-fold  effect,  first,  gives  strength  and  solidity  to 
the  embankment,  and  secondly,  by  excluding  the  water 
of  the  river  from  the  work,  enables  the  contractors  to 
carry  on  the  excavation  free  from  water. 

On  both  sides  of  the  coffer  dam,  is  laid  the  finer  kind 
of  material  excavated  from  this  part  of  the  raceway;  im- 
mediately over  this  the  coarser  kind  is  deposited.  The 
small  stones  and  slate  rock,  of  which  there  is  an  abun- 
dance, excavated  from  the  upper  end  of  the  section,  are 
laid  along  the  embankment  extending  from  the  outer 
bank  slopes  10  feet  into  the  river,  forming  a  flooring  or 
apron,of  that  breadth, and  raised  to  low  water  mark  .On 
this  apron,  the  wall  is  intended  to  rest.  Between  the 
top  water  line  and  this  apron  the  wall  will  be  three  feet 
thick,  with  a  face  sloping  at  an  angle  of  33£  degrees  to 
the  horizon,  or  for  every  foot  rise,  it  will  have  eighteen 
inches  base.  From  the  top  water  line,  the  wall  is  made 
in  arch  form,  two  feetthick,  and  rises  three  feet  in  nine, 
and  a  half  feet  horizontal.  The  radius  of  curvature  for 
the  arch  is  16$  feet,  and  the  chord  of  the  arch  10  feet 
nearly.      The  arch  wall  terminates  at  the  top  or  crown, 


first,  parallel  to  the  main  street,  and  between  that  street    with  a  long  and  deep  stone  set  firm  into  the  embankment, 
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which  forms  a  curb  along  the  top  of  the  arch,  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  embankment.  The 
inner  slope  of  the  embankment  will  be  covered  with  a 
coat  of  gravel  or  slate  rock  two  feet  in  thickness.  The 
profile  of  the  inner  slope  is  in  every  respect  similar  to 
that  above  described.  The  plan  upon  which  the  em- 
bankment on  the  sections  below  are  erecting,  is  the 
same,  except  that  there  is  no  coffer  dam  incorporated 
with  the  work.  The  general  base  of  the  embankment 
on  the  four  upper  sections  will  be  40  feet;  the  average 
height  of  the  bank  on  the  first  section  will  be  7$  feet, 
and  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  lOfeet.on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sections  the  base  and  height  of  the  embank- 
ment gradually  increases  from  that  of  section  four,  un- 
til below  Gould's  Falls,  where  the  basement  becomes 
50  feet  wide,  and  the  height  of  the  bank  14  feet. 

On  sections  one  and  two,  and  five  and  six,  the  mate- 
rials afforded  by  the  excavation  are  the  best  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  construction  of  the  embankments. 
The  top  strata  of  the  river  bank  being  chiefly  sandy 
loam,  and  the  lower  stratum  gravel.  On  the  3d  and 
4th  sections,  the  soil  is  sandy  with  very  little  gravel. 
As  a  substitute  for  gravel  on  these  sections,  the  strip- 
pings  from  the  stone  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  have 
beenused.and  are  found  to  answer  the  purpose  remark- 
ably well.  The  stone  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  wall  is  of  the  kind  denominated  free  or  sand  stone. 
This  kind  of  stone  has  always  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess for  works  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  wa- 
ter— it  is  known  to  resist  the  effects  of  water  and  frost, 
and  is  not  injured  by  the  exposure  to  the  air.  The  stone 
excavated  from  the  upper  section  is,  much  of  it,  unfit 
for  walling,  and  only  such  of  it  as  is  of  the  proper  kind 
is  used. 

The  plan  of  the  embankment  as  above  described  and 
adopted,  was  devised  by  Judge  Wright,  and  possesses 
all  the  features  requisite  for  a  cheap,  safe,  solid  and 
permanent  river  embankment.  The  wall  on  the  out- 
side, and  over  the  top,  protects  it  from  injury  from 
floods  and  ice — the  gravel  on  the  inner  side  prevents 
the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  raceway  from  washing 
it  away — the  fine  earth  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
embankment  renders  it  impervious  to  the  water.  The 
floods  of  the  river  may  swell  up  and  inundate  this  em- 
bankment with  impunity}  the  ice  may  strike  the  wall  at 
the  foot  or  at  the  crown,  and  it  will  be  found  equally 
and  easily  to  resist  both.  Walls  built  upon  this  plan 
are  much  better  adapted  to  resist  the  effects  of  floods 
and  ice,  than  the  ordinary  river  wall,  unless  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  reach  of  the  highest  freshets.  The 
danger  of  a  common  slope  or  vertical  wall  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  ice,  is  in  proportion  to  the  approximation 
of  the  height  of  floods  and  ice  to  the  top  or  coping  of 
the  wall;  for,  the  nearer  the  action  of  the.ice  is  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  the  less  weight  has  the  wall  to  resist  it. 
But  when  the  top  of  the  wall  terminates  with  an  arch,  a 
contrary  effect  must  follow — the  nearer  the  point  of 
collision  is  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  less  will  be  its  ten- 
dency to  disturb  it. 

During  the  time  of  high  freshets,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  in  the  river  is  considerably  increased.  By  ob- 
servations made  at  the  time  of  the  highest  freshet  last 
season,  the  velocity  varied  from  three  to  eight  miles  an 
hour — the  greatest  velocity  being  at  the  head  of  the 
work  through  Scudder's  Falls,  and  the  least,  opposite 
the  four  mile  ferry.  As  this  freshet  was  above  the  top 
of  the  embankment  proposed  on  the  two  upper  sec- 
tions, and  as  other  freshets  may  be  again  expected  of  a 
similar  height,  it  is  proposed,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  effects  of  too  great  a  velocity  of  water  on  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  inner  slopes  of  the  raceway  is  com- 
posed, as  well  as  in  case  of  breaches,  to  construct  stop 
or  safety  gates,  whereby  the  velocity  may  be  checked 
without  impeding  the  regular  supply  of  water  below. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  work,  as  far  as  the  exca- 
vations have  advanced,  to  wit,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  sections,  the  soil  disclosed  bears  the  character 
that  gives  permanency  to  works  of  this  kind,  being 


chiefly  clay,  loam,  and  gravel,  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  loose  sand. 

Nine  farm  bridges  and  three  road  bridges  will  be  re- 
quired. The  plan  proposed  for  those  on  the  river  sec- 
tions is,  to  elevate  them  considerably  above  the  reach  of 
freshets  and  ice,  by  a  walled  embankment,  which  will 
give  them  entire  permanency  of  character.  Three 
stop  gates  are  to  be  erected,  one  on  section  2,  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Scudder's  run,  one  under  the  bridge 
at  the  four  mile  ferry,  and  the  third  at  the  entrance  of 
the  deep  cut  on  section  6.  Immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  raceway  along  the  river,  and  at  from  1  to  2000 
feet  from  the  line,  there  is  a  range  of  stone  quarries, 
furnishing  all  the  stone  requisite  for  the  work,  beyond 
that  which  is  obtained  in  the  line  itself. 

3.  Progress  of  I  he  work. — The  raceway  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  Assanpink,  was  put  under  contracts 
last  fall  and  winter;  but  active  operations  were  not  ge- 
nerally commenced  until  early  in  the  spring.  Up  to  the 
first  of  July  last  the  following  progress  had  been  made. 

Sec.  1.  About  4000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  gravel,  and 
rock  excavation  had  been  accomplished;  the  coffer 
dam  nearly  finished,  and  a  part  of  the  apron  formed,  at 
an  expense  of  $  1,622  67. 

Sec.  2.  Being  in  the  hands  of  the  same  contractors 
had  but  just  been  reached;  the  work  is  now  progressing. 

Sec.  3.  Nearly  400  cubic  yards  of  excavation  had 
been  made;  239  cubic  yards  of  wall  laid,  and  a  part  of 
the  apron;  expense  $540  74. 

Sec.  4.  Upwards  of  9000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
gravel  excavation  was  completed;  as  was  882  cubic 
yards  of  wall,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  apron. 
Expenditure  $1,867  07. 

Sec.  5.  Upwards  of  3000  cubic  yards  of  embank- 
ment was  formed,  245  cubic  yards  of  wall,  and  part  of 
the  apron;  expenditure  $454  19. 

Sec.  6.  More  than  15,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation 
hadbeen  effected,  at  an  expense  of  $1,847  61. 

Sec.  7.  The  amount  of  excavation  finished  was 
20,278  cubic  yards,  at  a  cost  of  $2,025  26. 

Sec.  8.  There  had  been  10,485  cubic  yards  of  earth 
excavated,  which  had  cost  $838  79. 

Sec.  9.  Amount  of  excavation,  24.949  cubic  yards; 
which  together  with  grubbing  and  fencing,  cost  $2,- 
015  64. 

Sec.  10.  There  had  been  on  this  section,  14,882  cu- 
bic yards  of  excavation  and  embankment,  part  of  which 
was  rock,  at  an  expense  of  $2160  81. 

Sec.  11.  Amount  of  earth,  gravel,  and  rock  excava- 
tion and  embankment  completed,  33,956  cubic  yards. 
1,431  cubic  yards  of  wall  laid,  which  with  clearing  and 
grubbing,  cost  $3,682  50. 

Making  a  total  expenditure  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  exclusive  of  lands  and  contingent  expenses,  of 
$17,055  28,  upon  the  line. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  show  how  far 
the  company  had  approximated  to  a  completion  of  the 
work  on  the  1st  of  July  last.  The  first  column  exhibits 
a  view  of  the  amount  required  under  the  contracts  to 
complete  the  work,  the  second  column  shows  the  por- 
tion actually  completed,  and  paid  for,  including  the  per 
centage  or  drawback;  and  the  third  column  shows  the 
amount  of  expenditure  yet  required  to  complete  it. 
Sect'  n       Estimated  cost    Paid  for  work    Expenses  necessary 

c  '°  9'      per  contract.  done.  to  complete  it. 

No.     1.       $9,550  81       $1,622  67  $7,928  14 

No.    2.        .6,361  88  6,361  88 

No.    3.       10,535  40  540  74  9,994  66 

No.    4.         9,261  50  1,867  07  7.394  43 

No.    5,         4,973  00  454  19  4,518  81 

No.    6.         7,225  83  1,847  61  5,378  22 

No.    7.         5,313  20  2,025  26  .1,287  94 

No.    8.        2,620  00  838  79  1,781  21 

No.    9.         2,920  00  2,015  64  904  36 

No.  10.         3,202  25  2,160  81  1,041  44 

No.  11.         5,201  84         3,632  50  1,519  34 


$67,165  71     $17,055  28         $50,110  43 
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This,  as  before  mentioned,  does  not  include  the  work 
done  since  the  1st  of  July;  the  bills  or  estimates  for 
which  are  presented  and  paid  at  the  present  meeting  of 
the  Board.  These  amount  to  $6,551  62;  making  on 
the  first  of  August  instant,  a  total  expenditure  upon  the 
work  (exclusive  of  payments  for  lands  and  contingent 
expenses)  of  $23,606  90;  and  leaving  an  amount  of 
work  yet  to  be  completed,  above  the  Assanpink,  which 
will  cost  $43,558  81.  The  present  low  state  of  the 
water  in  the  river  being  very  advantageous  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  the  Board  are  pressing  it  for- 
ward as  fast  as  possible.  The  several  sections  above 
mentioned  are  in  the  hands  of  eight  contractors,  who 
have  a  force  of  upwards  of  300  men  employed  upon  the 
line,  together  with  the  necessary  carts,  wagons,  stone- 
boats,  scrapers,  &c.  And  before  closing  this  part  of 
their  report,  the  Board  would  take  occasion  to  observe, 
that  no  serious  difficulties  -have  been  met  with  on  any 
portion  of  the  work,  and  that  from  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  on  every  part  of  it,  they  are  sanguine 
in  the  opinion  that  none  will  be  found. 

4.  The  total  cost  of  the  worh.  The  Board  believe  they 
have  now  all  the  experience  and  data  necessary  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  total  expenditure  requisite 
finally  to  complete  the  work.  Every  portion  of  the 
route  has  now  been  sufficiently  examined  to  be  tho- 
roughly understood.  The  estimates  have  been  tested 
to  an  extent  which  renders  it  no  longer  problematical 
as  to  their  accuracy.  The  land  has  all  been  acquired. 
And  although  the  contingent  expenses  of  a  work  like 
this  cannot  be  reached  with  accuracy,  yet  they  can  be 
so  nearly  reached  as  to  place  the  general  result  beyond 
a  doubt. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  made 
by  Judge  Wright,  including  bridges,  aqueducts, ;  cul- 
verts, and  contingencies;  and  excluding  the  price  of  the 
lands,  was,  $80,000:  This  estimate  embraced  the  whole 
line  from  the  commencement  at  Scudder's  falls  to  the 
debouche  into  the  Delaware  near  Lamberton. 

Some  variations  and  improvements  which  have  been 
made  on  the  original  plan, since  that  estimate  was  made, 
have  somewhat  varied  the  result. 

The  first  11  sections,  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
work  to  the  Assanpink,  have  been  put  out  and  partly 
finished.  These  will  cost,  as  stated  heretofore,  $67,- 
J65  71. 

Tq  construct  the  nepessary  aqueduct  across  the  As- 
sanpink creek,  and  complete  the  two  remaining  sec- 
tions will  cost  $4,700. 

The  total  expense  of  lands,  including  the  whole 
route,  is  $17,761  1Q. 

To  this  add  $10,373  19  for  contingent  expenses, 
while  the  work  is  in  progress,  which  is  considered  an 
ample  estimate,  and  we  have  the  result: 

Cost  of  the  first  11  sections*         -        -      $67,165  71 
Cost  of  aqueduct  and  two  lower  sections,       4,700  00 

Lands, 17,761  10 

Contingent  expenses,       ....  10,373  19 

Total  expense  of  the  work,         -        -    $100,00000 

5.    Power  which  will  be  furnished — and  its  value. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  fall  in  the  river  between 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  raceway,  is  twenty  feet.  Of 
{.his,  one  foot  and  a  half  descent  is  given  to  the  raceway; 
leaving  a  head  and  fall  at  the  Assanpink  of  14  feet,  and 
ahead  and  fall  below  the  foot  of  the  Trenton  Falls  of 
J  8. J  feet. 

The  entire  column  of  water  descending  the  raceway 
will  be  23,868  cubic  feet  per  minute,  at  the  lowest 
state  of  the  river  ever  known.  This,  at  the  Assanpink, 
will  afford  a  water  power  equal  to  435  horses.  Or  if  it 
is  all  expended  below  the  Assanpink,  it  will  give  a 
power  equal  to  575  horses.  Or  should  one-third  of  the 
water  be  used  above  and  two-thirds  below  the  Assan- 
pink, the  power  above  the  Assanpink  will  be  equal  to 
145  horses,  that  below  it,  equal  to  384  horses.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  power  acquired  above,  and  that 


below  the  Assanpink,  will  be  understood  by  every  prac- 
tical man.  It  requires  considerably  more  water  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  with  a  head  and  fall  of  14  feet, 
than  is  required  with  a  head  and  fall  of  18  feet  and 
a  half.  This  calculation  is  based  on  a  depth  of  six  feet 
water  only  in  the  raceway;  which  is  the  minimum  sup- 
ply after  all  deductions  have  been  made  for  leakage  and 
evaporation,  at  the  lowest  water. 

This,  however,  only  affords  a  view  of  the  work  in 
what  we  shall  consider  its  first  stage.  The  work  com- 
mences, as  has  already  been  mentioned,  opposite  to  the 
upper  end  of  Slack's  Island.  This  island  i»  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  is  of  considerable 
extent.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  was  formerly  on 
the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  island;  but  the  commis- 
sioners for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware, 
some  years  ago, with  a  view  to  that  object,  threw  across 
the  Pennsylvania  channel  a  loose  stone  wall,  by  which 
the  largest  portion  of  the  river  was  forced  into  the  Jer- 
sey channel;  this  wall  still  remains;  it  is  so  low  as-  to>  be 
overflowed,  however,  at  the  lowest  water.  By  raising 
this  dam,  and  throwing  the  whole  current  of  the  river 
into  this  channel,  or  by  entirely  removing  it,  and  erect- 
ing a  dam  from  the  head  of  the  company's  works  to 
Slack's  Island,  thus  re-opening  the  channel  on  the  other 
side,  the  water  in  the  raceway  would  be  raised  two  feet  be- 
yond its  present  elevation,and  in  constructing  their  work 
the  company  have  adapted  it  to  the  reception  of  that 
body  of  water.  A  column  of  eight  feet  instead  of  six 
would  thus  be  gained  in  the  race;  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current  to  122 
feet  per  minute,  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  52,704  cu- 
bic feet  in  the  same  time.  The  mechanical  effect  of 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  960  horse  power  at  the 
Assanpink ;  or  1260  below  it;  or  in  case  one-third  of  the 
power  should  be  used  above,  and  twcv-thirds  below  the 
Assanpink,  it  would  afford  the  company  a  power  above 
equal  to  330  horses,below,equal  to  840;  in  the  whole  1 170. 
In  making  the  calculations  which  follow,  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  one-third  of  the  water  power  will  be  used 
above  the  Assanpink  creek,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  below  the  creek,  because  this  will  afford  a  range 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  raceway,  for  the  selection 
of  mill  seats,  the  whole  of  which  distance  is  composed 
of  lots  admirably  adapted  in  every  point  of  view  for  the 
purpose;  and  because  the  width  of  the  raceway  above 
the  creek  is  such  as  to  enable  the  company,  by  erecting 
abutments  upon  each  bank,  and  a  central  pier,  to  con- 
struct, or  authorize  the  construction  of,  as  many  mills 
and  factories  as  they  may  think  proper,directly  over  the 
raceway  upon  their  own  soil;  their  charter  giving  them, 
as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  its  provisions  enumerated 
heretofore,  the  full  power  of  taking  by  appraisement 
whatever  lands  may  be  required  for  the  construction  of 
lateral  raceways  from  their  works  to  the  river. 

It  should  also  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  dam, 
the  benefits  of  which  have  been  seen  above,  that  the 
cost  of  its  erection  will  not  exceed  $5000;  and  that  its 
effect  would  be  materially  to  benefit  the  river  naviga- 
tion, through  Scudder's  Falls. 

The  company  will  then  have,  when  their  work  is 
completed,  without  the  proposed  dam,  a  power  equal 
to  529  horses,  or, 

If  the  dam  should  be  erected  so  as  fully  to  meet  the 
dimensions  and  capacity  of  the  raceway,  the  power 
would  be  equal  to  1 170  hoi-ses. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  present  value  of  wa- 
ter power;  and  as  this  is  an  article,  bearing,  in  all  equal- 
ly advantageous  situations,  about  the  same  price,  it  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  rate  at  which  it  sells  at  Manayunk, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  at  Lowell,  near  Boston;  to  either 
of  which  situations,  in  point  of  local  advantages,  the 
site  at  Trenton  will  at  least  be  equal  in  every  respect. 

The  whole  power  employed  at  Manayunk  on  the 
Schuylkill,  is  equivalent  to  336  horses.  The  first  dis- 
position of  water  was  made  at  that  establishment,  at 
three  dollars  a  square  inch  per  annum,  or  $21  for  7 
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square  inches;  that  power  being  equal  to  one  horse. 
But  this  was  when  the  erection  of  mills  there  was  con- 
sidered more  or  less  as  an  experiment.  Subsequently 
the  price  has  risen  to  $6  per  square  inch,  or  $42  per 
horse  power.  The  company  at  Manayunk  have  now  19 
mills  and  factories  located  upon  their  ppwer,  yielding 
a  yearly  rent  of  $8,857,  and  occupying  the  whole  pow- 
er at  present  'in  existence  there;  the  sites  having  all 
been  taken  within  a  few  years.* 

At  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimack,  the  water  power  is 
disposed  of  in  a  different  manner.  The  purchaser  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  certain  price,  say  $20,000  for  a  mill 
privilege,  and  in  addition  to  that  an  annual  sum  for- 
ever of  260  ounces  of  silver,  or  $300  by  way  of  rent 
charge.  The  mill  powers  there  are  equal  to  about  56 
horses,  and  the  land  is  conveyed  with  the  power.  The 
river,  however,  is  comparatively  small,  and  every  pri- 
vilege sold  is  subject  to  the  right  of  each  prior  grantee, 
in  case  of  deficiency  of  water,  and  the  company  only 
warrant,  that  at  the  /Wieo/7/tewz/e  there  is  a  sufficiency; 
if  the  water  afterwards  fail,  the  rent  charge  ceases,  but 
that  is  all;  the  purchaser  sustains  the  loss  of  his  capital 
himself.  The  purchasers  are  bound  to  construct  and  for 
ever  keep  in  repair  the  flumes  and  raceways  of  their 
mills.  The  capital  required  to  be  paid  for  a  mill  privi- 
lege at  Lowell,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
But  power  is  not,  we  understand,  obtained  there  on 
terms'more  advantageous  than  at  Manayunk. 

Lowell  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Merrimack 
and  Concord  rivers.  The  water  power  is  produced  by  a 
canal  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  sixty-five  feet  wide, 
and  eight  feet  deep.  The  water  company  have  a  capi- 
tal of  $800,000.  8everal  extensive  manufacturing  com- 
panies have  purchased  sites  and  located  themselves 
there  within  a  few  years.  Among  them  is  the  Merri- 
mack company,  with  a  capital  of  one  and  a  half  millions; 
the  Hamilton  company,  with  a  capital  of  $800,000; 
the  Appleton  company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000;  the 
Lowell  company,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000;  the  Mid- 
dlesex company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000;  and  three 
new  companies  have  made  contracts,  and  are  now 
erecting  their  factories,  to  wit:  the  Suffolk  company, 
with  a  capital  of  $450,000;  the  Tremont  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $500,000;  and  the  Lawrence  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,200,000.  Upwards  of  3000  persons  are 
employed  by  the  five  first  named  companies  alone. 
Lowell  has  but  recently  sprung  out  of  the  desert,  and 
now  contains  10,000  inhabitants-! 

Assuming  then  from  these  fixed  and  established  data, 
that  a  power  in  mechanical  effect  equal  to  one  horse,  is 
worth  $40  per  annum,  and  can  readily  be  disposed  of 
for  that  sum,  and  we  have  these  results: 

The  company's  (power  without  the  dam)  being 
equal  to  529  horses,  will  produce  per  annum  $21,160. 
From  which  deduct  $4,160  per  annum  for  contingent 
expenses,  and  a  surplus  revenue  will  remain  of  $17,000, 
to  be  divided  among  the  stockholders,  or  17  per  cent 
per  annum  on  100,000. 

But  by  expending  an  additional  $5000  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  dam  proposed,  the  amount  of  power,  it  will 
be  seen,  will  be  equivalent  to  1 170  horses,  which  at  the 
same   rate,   will   produce   $46,800  per  annum;  from 


•  Since  the  above  went  to  press,  information  was 
sent  from  Patterson,  N.  J.  that  all  the  power  was  sold 
at  50  dollars  per  horse  power. 

•}■  Patterson,  in  our  own  state,  may  also  be  refer- 
red to.  There  are  now  in  operation  at  that  place, 
39  mills  and  factories,  employing  2,543  hands,  and  pay- 
ing an  annual  amount  of  $387,003  in  wages.  The  power 
is  supplied  from  the  Passaic;  and  is  rented  at  the  rate 
of  from  42  to  50  dollars  per  annum  per  horse  power,  or 
$500  per  annum  for  a  power  equal  to  from  10  to  12 
horses.  The  leases  run  for  21  ye*ars,  with  the  right  of 
renewal  upon  paying  a  fine  of  one  year's  rent  on  each 
renewal.  Patterson  lias  grown  with  astonishing  rapidi- 
ty, and  in  a  few  years  has  become  one  of  the  first  towns 
in  the  state,  in  point  of  population  and  wealth. 


which  deduct  for  contingent  expenses  $4,800,  and  the 
surplus  revenue  remaining  for  distribution  among  the 
stockholders  will  be  $42,000  per  annum,  or  40  per  cent 
per  annum,  on  an  investment  of  105,000  dollars. 

These  are  the  ultimate  results.  Its  true  that  the  pow- 
er thus  created  cannot  be  all  disposed  of  at  once;  this 
must  be  a  work  of  time;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that 
water  power,  at  the  rate  here  estimated,  is  far  more 
economical  than  steam,  or  animal  power;  that  it  is  be- 
coming scarce;  that  at  all  the  places  where  water  pow- 
er has  been  in  existence  any  length  of  time,  the  maxi- 
mum power  has  been  generally  disposed  of,  and  that 
what  remains  to  be  disposed  of,  is  rendered  precarious 
by  being  subject  to  numerous  prior  grants  in  case  of  a 
deficiency  of  water:  and  when  also  the  local  advantages 
of  this  site  are  considered,  it  is  not  believed  to  be  at  all 
chimerical  to  say,  that  this  enterprize  promises  not  only 
a  very  large  remuneration  to  the  stockholders  ultimate- 
ly, but  a  very  handsome  dividend  speedily. 

IV.  Having  thus  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  work 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  their  management  by  the 
stockholders,  the  Board  will  close  this  report  with  a 
few  general  remarks.     And 

1 .  It  is  believed  the  whole  work  will  by  next  spring 
be  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  as  to  authorize  the  is- 
suing of  proposals  for  the  disposal  of  mill  privileges. 
That  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  head  and  the 
Assanpink,  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  to  be  fin- 
ished by  the  first  day  of  November  ensuing;  some  ex- 
tension will  be  required,  however,  in  a  few  cases,  aris- 
ing out  of  circumstances  not  under  the  control  of  the 
company,  or  the  contractors.  But  the  whole  of  the  line 
to  the  last  mentioned  point  will  be  complete  early  in  the 
spring.  The  lower  portion  of  the  work  can  be  finished 
in  about  four  months,  or  less,  if  necessary;  and  will  be 
prosecuted  as  soon  as  practicable. 

2.  .The  amount  of  capital  now  actually  subscribed  is 
$90,000.  The  whole  amount  required  will  be  about 
$100,000,  or  $105,000  if  the  dam  heretofore  mention- 
ed should  be  determined  on.  The  right  of  the  state  re- 
mains, until  after  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to 
take  one  fourth  of  the  stock,  or  $30,000.  If  that  right  is 
exercised, there  will  be  a  surplus  capital  which  might  be 
expended  in  erecting  mills  by  the  company;  and  the 
Board  are  of  opinion  thatit  would  be  prudenttd  keep  this 
in  view  in  the  disposition  of  mill  rights,at  least  until  the 
legislature  shall  make  its  election.  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  be  proper  respectfully  to  propose  to 
the  legislature  to  limit  the  exercise  of  its  reserved  right 
if  it  should  be  disposed  to  exercise  it  at  all,  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000,  the  sum  actually  required. 

3.  In  conclusion — The  Board  believe  they  may  con- 
gratulate the  stockholders  upon  the  prospect  before 
them.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  work  itself 
wears  the  happiest  aspect,  and  presents  the  prospect 
of  realizing  the  rao't  flattering  anticipations  of  its  pro- 
jectors. They  conceive  also,  that  the  period  at  which 
it  is  coming  into  existence,  is  highly  favourable  to  its 
ultimate  success.  The  principle  of  extending  a  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
may  now  be  considered  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  g-o- 
vernment;  and  the  more  securely  so,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  placed  upon  the  basis  of  moderation  and 
compromise.     Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Woodruff,  Prcst.^ 
William  Grant,  V.  Prest. 
David  Johnston,  Sec'ry. 
Thomas  J.  Stryker, 
JohnC.  Schen'ck, 
John  B.  Abbott, 

Thomas  M.  Perrine,  /-Managers. 

Charles  Burroughs, 
Stacy  A.  Paxon, 
John  M'Kelway, 
Samuel  R.  Hamilton, 
Philemon  Dickerson, 
Stacey  G.  Potts, 
Dated  August  6th,  1832. 
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I  fully  concur  in  the  above  report,  and  believe  all  the 
latters  therein  set  forth  are  correct  and  true. 

CHARLES  POTTS,  Engineer  of  the  Trenton 
Delaware  Falls  Company. 
Trenton,  August  6th,  1832. 
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(Continued  from  page  157.) 
IV.  Influence  of  Locality,  Habits  of  Life,  and  Disciplin- 
jf    ary  Regulations. 

In  treating  of  the  local  causes  existing  in  Montreal  to 
influence  disadvantageously  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  fact  was  there  stated,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  were  located  along  the  banks,  or  in  the  streets 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  ravine  and  rivulet  which  al- 
most bisects  the  city.  The  disease  in  Quebec  commenc- 
ed and  was  chiefly  prevalent  for  a  few  days  in  "the  cul- 
de-sac,  a  low,  confined,  ill-ventilated  part  of  the  city, 
crowded  with  emigrants  of  the  lowest  description,  with 
sailors,  and  other  persons  of  irregular  habits."  It  was 
this  portion  of  the  town  that  furnished  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  cases. 

The  island  of  St.  Helens,  opposite  the  lower  suburbs 
of  Montreal,  displays  the  influence  of  locality  in  a  strik- 
ing manner.  The  troops  were  stationed  in  barracks 
situated  in  the  Quebec  suburb.  The  disease  appeared 
among  them  immediately  after  it  broke  out  in  Montreal; 
they  were  a  few  days  after  transferred  to  the  island, 
and  in  three  days  from  their  removal  not  another  case 
took  place.  The  number  of  cases  in  the  garrison  was 
94 — 85  men,  7  women,  2  children — of  which  36  died; 
34  men,  2  children.  The  same  circumstance  was  ob- 
served in  another  detachment  stationed  at  the  La  Prairie 
barracks.  The  troops  became  affected  and  a  number 
died.  They  were  removed  to  the  island,  and  the  dis- 
ease immediately  ceased. 

The  island  is  formed  of  limestone  rock,  overlaid  with 
a  dry,  marly  soil — it  is  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  co- 
vered with  a  fine  sward.  A  small  portion  is  devoted  to 
cultivation.  The  shore  is  dry  and  pebbly — no  damp  or 
marshy  exhalations  contaminate  the  purity  of  its  atmos- 
phere. 

Although  the  troops  were  encamped  on  the  island,  a 
guard  of  twenty -five  men  was  detailed  daily,  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  different  posts  in  the  town  during  the  day 
and  night,  yet  none  were  attacked  with  the  disease'. 
The  exemption  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  sur- 
veillance exercised  by  the  medical  officers  over  the 
health  of  men,  and  the  impossibility  of  irregularities. 
The  soldier  while  on  duty,  cannot  indulge  in  any  excess, 
and  on  the  island  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  gratify  his 
vicious  propensities. 

In  this  instance  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  in 
the  most  forcible  manner,  how  completely  this  terrible 
affection  is  to  be  controuled  and  baffled  by  attention  to 
the  salubrity  of  a  residence  and  strict  disciplinary  regu- 
lation. 

The  influence  of  locality  is  exemplified  in  other  in- 
stances. At  Trois  Rivieres,  midway  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  which  is  a  sandy  soil  and  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  at  which  the  emigrants  land  in  great  numbers, 
the  disease  has  been  very  light — it  is  denied  that  it  has 
occurred  except  amongst  a  few  emigrant  passengers 
landed  from  the  steamers.  At  Berthie,  higher  up  the 
river,  which  is  out  of  the  route  of  the  emigrants,  where 
they  do  not  land,  but  which  lies  low,  in  a  damp,  wet 
soil,  the  disease  has  prevailed  with  great  violence  among 
the  Canadian  residents  and  natives. 

Sorel,  which  is  also  situated  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  has  escaped  the  disease, 
while  it  has  raged  with  great  violence  at  Chambly.  a 
few  miles  above,  on  the  same  river,  and  has  appeared  at 
Isle  au  Pas  in  the  river  immediately  opposite  the  town. 

Many  other  villages  also  escaped  a  visitation,  or  the 
disease  manifested  itself  in  the  slighter  form  of  disor- 


dered stomach  and  bowels,  easily  managed,  and  giving 
rise  to  but  few  cases  of  its  more  malignant  type. 

In  these  instances  particular  circumstances  mitigate 
the  energy  of  the  productive  cause,  or  tend  to  modify 
the  character  and  reigning  type  of  the  disease.  These 
circumstances  properly  seized  on  and  duly  appreciated, 
are  of  the  highest  consequence;  for  though  it  may  not 
be  within  the  limited  power  of  our  very  finite  capacities 
to  ascertain  the  natural  causes  in  the  action  of  which 
pestilential  diseases  originate,  nor  in  the  power  of  hu- 
man agency  to  destroy  those  causes,  yet,  by  determin- 
ing the  laws  of  their  production,  and  all  their  attending 
phenomena,  we  may  controul  their  energy,  restrict  the 
extent  of  their  prevalence,  and  abate  very  largely  their 
mortality. 

Habits  of  life  have  acquired  so  much  of  notoriety  from 
their  influence  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of 
diseases  generally,  but  as  more  especially  marked  in  the 
prevailing  epidemic  in  these  respects,  that  it  would  be 
supererogation  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  Still  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  pass  in  silence  the  concurrent  testimony 
furnished  to  this  most  important  fact,  by  the  experience 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  This  point,  in  fact,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  enforced,  or  too  emphatically  dwelt  on, 
for  it  is  the  circumstance  of  all  others,  that  most  places 
the  disease  within  the  controul  of  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual. Few  attacks  of  this  affection  in  its  malignant 
and  unmanageable  form  take  place,  that  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  habits  of  life,  or  to  some  act  of  ne- 
ligence  or  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Under  this  head,  the  habit  of  life,  maintaining  an  un- 
rivalled supremacy  in  its  pernicious  tendency,  is  intem- 
perance in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  true  that  persons 
who  are  perfectly  temperate,  in  this  particular  are  the 
subjects  of  the  disease,  and  even  become  its  victims; 
but  these  are  rare  instances  when  compared  to  the 
numbers  ofthe  intemperate  who  perish  from  its  ravages. 
In  Montreal  we  were  informed  that  no  one  addicted  to 
habitual  intemperance  recovered.  The  organs  that 
most  suffer  from  the  impressions  of  the  morbific  cause 
generating  the  disease,  are  placed,  by  the  habits  of  in- 
temperance, in  the  very  line  ofthe  disease.  They  have 
already  passed  the  first  steps;  the  opposition  raised  by  a 
sound  constitution  to  the  progress  of  destruction  has  al- 
ready been  beaten  down — no  obstacle  is  present  to  im- 
pede its  onward  course — it  is  a  blow,  a  rush,  and  the 
miserable  wretch  is  sunk  into  the  prostrated  collapse,  a. 
rescue  from  which  is  almost  a  miracle,  and  is  too  rarely 
witnessed. 

Intemperance  in  other  respects,  whether  of  a  moral 
or  physical  nature,  though  less  destructive  than  the  ha- 
bits of  constant  intemperance  in  ardent  liquors,  are  of 
injurious  consequences.  They  all  possess  the  general 
effect  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  in  the  force  of  the 
various  organs  composing  the  animal  economy,  and  in 
this  manner  destroy  its  powers  of  resisting  morbific  im- 
pressions, and  often  call  into  active  existence  the  latent 
influence  exerted  by  the  epidemic  poison  on  the  econo- 
my, and  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  away. 

It  has  been  a  very  general  observation,  that  the  prev- 
alent epidemic  has  spread  its  destructive  ravages  among 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  touching  with  a  light  and 
sparing  hand  those  happier  individuals  blessed  with 
easy  circumstances.  This  general  observation,  though 
it  has  its  exceptions,  explicable  always  by  some  marked 
peculiarities  in  the  cases,  was  verified  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  The  greater  number  of  individuals  attacked, 
and  especially  those  who  perished;  were  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  emigrants,  and  resident  or  native  population. 
The  most  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule  occurred 
during  the  panic  which  pervaded  the  population  of 
both  cities  for  a  time.  In  Montreal,  from  the  existence 
of  so  many  co-adjuvant  causes  aggravating  the  disease, 
more  of  the  better  orders  of  society  perished  than  in 
Quebec.  In  this  latter  city,  of  362  subscribers  to  the 
exchange  coffee-house,  and  who  are  all  persons  enjoy- 
ing comfortable  and  good  circumstances,  only  one  died, 
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and  particular  circumstances  tended  to  give  in  that  a 
fatal  result. 

This  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  lower 
classes  of  a  population,  arises  entirely  from  their  habits 
of  life.  It  is  in  those  classes  that  gross  intemperance 
abounds,  which,  united  to  aliment  of  inferior  quality, 
small,  close,ill-ventilated,  crowded,and  uncleanly  dwel- 
lings, form  a  combination  of  all  the  circumstances  in- 
viting the  attacks  of  the  disease  and  aggravating  its 
character.  In  addition  to  these,  in  the  lower  classes, 
almost  without  exception,  the  symptoms  of  the  first 
stage  are  misunderstood  and  neglected,  and  they  are 
placed  under  medical  treatment  only  when  the  disease 
has  assumed  its  most  formidable  aspect.  It  is  from  these 
causes,as  more  frequently  existing  in  the  inferior  classes, 
that  the  poor  suffer  in  greater  numbers;  but  intemper- 
ance, imprudence,  negligence,  and  inattention  to  clean- 
liness in  any  situation,  among  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
the  high  or  the  low,  are  equally  predisposing  to  and 
excitative  of  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  Another 
prolific  cause  subjecting  the  poorer  classes  in  greater 
numbers  to  this  terrible  malady  in  its  worst  shape,  is  the 
constant  necessity  of  labour  for  their  subsistance.  The 
exhaustion  of  fatigue  especially  induced  by  labour  in 
the  midday  sun,  is  amongst  the  most  common  sources 
of  the  malady.  In  Montreal,  we  -were  informed  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  "that  masons,  sawyers,  and  others  exposed 
in  their  occupations  to  the  open  air  suffered  greatly. 
Men  fell  down  with  their  hods  on  their  shoulders." 
These  facts  indicate  the  propriety,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  epidemic  influence,  of  suspending  labour 
during  the  hours  of  greatest  heat. 

The  immense  advantage,  the  almost  absolute  conser- 
vative power  affording  nearly  complete  immunity 
from  the  disease,  derived  from  disciplinary  regulation, 
was  demonstrated  by  the  exemption  from  the  epidemic 
procured  for  the  garrison  of  Quebec.  The  troops  were 
stationed  in  fine  lofty  barracks  in  the  upper  town,  and 
so  far  possessed  the  advantages  of  a  salubrious  situation. 
But  detachments  were  daily  posted  in  different  posi- 
tions both  of  the  upper  and  lower  town  as  guards — and 
thus  were  exposed  along  with  the  citizens  to  the  com 
mon  causes  of  the  disease.  No  soldier,  however,  was 
permitted,  when  not  on  guard,  to  leave  the  barracks, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  non  commissioned  officer,  re- 
sponsible for  his  conduct.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
to  preserve  the  most  perfect  cleanliness,  and  to  prevent 
excesses,  or  exposure  to  the  imprudences  of  which  sol- 
diers are  so  commonly  guilty.  Every  morning,  the 
garrison,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  mustered 
and  underwent  an  inspection  and  examination  by  the 
medical  officers,  so  as  to  detect  the  first  germs  of  com- 
plaint. Not  a  case  of  Cholera  occurred  in  the  barracks 
until  Monday,  June  2d,  twenty-four  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic.  A  sapper  and  miner  of 
feeble  constitution,  who  lodged  in  the  citadel,  was  then 
attacked,  and  is  the  only  case  known  to  have  occurred, 

Combining  together  in  a  general  result  the  foregoing 
observations,  we  obtain  the  following  summary  of  facts 

1st.  The  epidemic  appeared  almost  simultaneously  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  in  a  few  days  occupied  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  wholelineof  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  below  Quebec  to  Prescott  and  Ogdensburgh  on 
the  river — and  York  and  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario. 

2d.  A  large  body  of  emigrants  had  arrived  at  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disease,  but  who  continued  in  health. 

3d.  That  the  circumstances  in  which  these  emigrants 
were  placed,  were  precisely  those  that  give  in  the  high- 
est degree,  the  predisposition  to  the  disease,  and  are 
the  most  active  of  its  exciting  causes. 

4th.  That  no  emigrants  had  landed  at  Quebec  or 
Montreal  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
who  had  arrived  in  vessels  on  board  of  which  cases  of 
cholera  had  occurred  during  the  passage. 

5th.  That  the  average  duration  of  the  voyages  was 
from  fifty  to  eighty  days;  while  the  period  of  incuba 


tion  of  the  disease,  or  the  time  from  exposure  to  its 
cause  and  the  development  of  its  symptoms,  so  far  as 
ascertained  by  the  history  of  the  disease  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  epoch,  is  from  six  to  fourteen 
days. 

6th.  That  the  Carricks,  the  only  vessel  on  board  of 
which  cases  of  Cholera  had  taken  place  before  her  ar- 
rival at  Quebec,  was,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  day  when 
the  disease  commenced  its  ravages  in  that  city,  actually 
in  quarantine  with  her  crew  on  board,  and  her  passen- 
gers all  perfectly  exempt  from  disease,  in  the  shed  on 
Grosse  Isle,  thirty  miles  below  the  town. 

7th.  That  the  disease  attacked  on  the  same  day,  the 
emigrants  and  French  Canadians,  and  singled  out  vic- 
tims at  points  distant  from  each  other,  and  who  had  no 
previous  communication. 

8th.  That  in  Montreal,  the  English  residents  did  not 
begin  to  suffer  from  the  disease,  until  the  17th  of  June, 
a  week  from  the  time  it  first  appeared. 

9th.  That  in  Montreal  the  Canadian  population  suf- 
fered more  than  the  emigrant  population,  especially 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  which  these  latter  were  placed. 

10th.  That  the  native  Indian  population  appeared  to 
be  strongly  predisposed  to  the  disease,  which  afflicted 
them  with  a  dreadful  mortality. 

11th.  That  numerous  causes  existing  in  Quebec,  and 
more  particularly  Montreal,  concurred  to  occasion  the 
rapid  extension  and  propagation  of  the  disease  in  those 
cities,  and  impressed  on  it  the  virulent  aspect  and  ma- 
lignant character  it  there  manifested. 

12th.  That  those  circumstances  do  not  exist  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence, we  may  anticipate  a  mild  visitation,  and  compa- 
rative exemption  from  its  prevalence  in  the  epidemic 
form;  or  should  it  appear,  that  it  will  be  confined  to  the 
close  lanes,  alleys,  and  narrow  streets,  with  crowded 
tenements,  where  ventilation  and  cleanliness  cannot  be 
procured. 

13th.  That  a  system  of  municipal  regulations  calcu- 
lated for  the  preservation  of  the  community,  and  a  sa- 
nitary police  perseveringly  adhered  to  and  rigidly  en- 
forced,  are  capable  of  guarding,  to  a  great  extent, 
against  pestilential  influences,  and  warding  from  the 
people  the  attacks  of  the  epidemic,  in  the  for/n  when 
alone  it  is  malignant  and  unmanageable. 

14th.  That  individuals,  by  an  adherence  to  a  strict 
personal  morality,  by  temperance  in  all  the  appetites, 
and  moderation  in  all  the  passions;  by  cleanliness,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  common  prudence,  may  preserve 
themselves  amidst  the  pestilence,  perfectly  exempted 
from  a  malignant  attack,  which  is  alone  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  disease  is  thus  placed  in  a  great  measure 
under  individual  control . 

15th.  That  instruction  in  this  important,  and  we  be- 
lieve universal  fact,  should  be  carried  home  to  every 
individual  of  the  community.  This  may  be  accomplish- 
ed by  a  few  simple  rules  and  precepts,  concisely  and 
clearly  expressed,  published  and  largely  distributed, 
placarded  on  the  corners  of  the  streets, alleys,  and  lanes; 
affixed  to  places  of  public  resort;  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous position  in  all  the  taverns  and  boarding  houses  of 
the  city;  taught  in  the  public  and  private  schools  as  a 
portion  of  the  public  exercises;  and  above  all,  enlarged 
upon  and  enforced  by  the  moral  instructors  and  spiri- 
tual guides  of  the  people,  with  all  the  eloquence  and 
talent  that  adorn,  and  the  holy  reverence  that  surround 
the  sacred  desk. 

Part  2d.  Medical  Account  of  the  Disease. 
General  Remaiiks. 
I.  So  much  has  been  written  and  published  within 
the  last  two  years  on  malignant  cholera,  under  various 
designations,  that  it  might  be  thought  prudent  and  ex- 
cusable,should  we  omit  entirely  to  enter  on  any  medical 
notice  of  the  disease.  The  press  has  literally  groaned 
beneath  the  weight  of  publication.     Notwithstanding 
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these  numerous  efforts,  and  this  amount  of  labour,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  a  corresponding  progress  in  ar- 
riving at  positive  knowledge  of  the  character,  nature, 
and  method  of  treating  the  disease,  has  not'been  accom- 
plished- The  evidence  of  this  is  presented  in  the  dis- 
crepancies of  opinion,  and  the  discordancies  of  views 
that  are  earnestly  maintained;  the  conflicting  theories, 
the  opposing  numberless  systems  of  treatment,  all 
equally  conjectural,  uncertain,  vacillating,  vague,  and 
unsatisfactory  in  results,  that  are  daily  promulgated 
and  warmly  advocated.  Truth  is  simple,  striking,  and 
convincing.  When  once  discovered,  then  rally  around 
'it  unprejudiced  inquirers,  the  candid  in  sentiment, 
the  true  lovers  of  knowledge,  and  a  unanimity  of  opi- 
nion soon  begins  to  prevail;  for  facts  presented  in  their 
just  light  are  seen  alike  and  acknowledged  by  all.  Di- 
versities of  opinion  on  the  same  subject  are  generally 
proofs  of  obscurity  and  ignorance,  and  numerous  re- 
medies for  the  same  evil  are  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  little  utility  of  any.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  the 
question,  we  may  be  permitted,  without  hazarding  the 
charge  .of  presumption,  to  offer  the  results  of  our  ob- 
servation on  this  formidable  epidemic. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  disease,  a  few  ge- 
neral observations  on  epidemic  diseases  will  tend  to 
illustrate  some  of  its  characters. 

A.  Epidemic  Influence  or  Constitution. 

The  influence  or  remote  cause  giving  rise  to  epide- 
mic diseases  is  unknown.  All  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  is  mere  conjecture,  and  deserving  no  se- 
rious attention.  It  is  probable  certain  information  on 
this  subject  is  not  attainable,  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  means  of  research,  and  the  finite  power  of  our 
senses.  Though  we  may  not  penetrate  the  nature  of 
final  causes,  yet  we  can  seize  on  the  phenomena  they 
develope,  we  can  determine  by  cautious  observation  the 
modes  in  which  these  are  produced;  we  are  enabled  to 
appreciate  their  true  character,and  to  unfold  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed.  This  is  the  only  knowledge 
man  can  boast  of  as  positive:  it  is  that  which  he  can 
alone  render  available  for  useful  purposes  in  his  pre- 
sent mode  of  existence. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  to  be  studied  on  these  princi- 
ples. In  a  philosophical  view  they  compose  great  pro- 
blems, the  solution  of  which  will  furnish  the  basis  of  sani- 
tary municipal  regulations  for  the  community,  and  forti- 
fy the  moral  discipline  of  society.  In  this  light  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  important  lessons  to  be  studied 
as  yielding  wholesome  instruction,  and  not  in  the  light 
of  vengeful  acts  to  be  deprecated,  as  inflictions  for  of- 
fences with  which  they  are  unconnected. 

Some  general  principles  in  relation  to  epidemics  may 
be  considered  as  well  settled. 

1.  They  are  partial,  as  pervading  a  city,  district  of 
country,  or  an  entire  continent;  or  universal,  as  sweep- 
ing over  in  succession,  a  zone  of  the  earih. 

2.  The  grand  line  of  march  of  universal  epidemics, 
is  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward,  though  they  ex- 
hibit at  the  same  time,  an  irregular  and  sometimes  a  di- 
verging course. 

3.  They  are  confined  to  zones  comprehending  a  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees  of  latitude.  The  influenza  of 
last  winter  did  not  reach  as  far  north  as  Montreal,  and 
it  does  not  prevail  at  the  same  period,  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. The  dengue  which  travelled  as  an  epidemic 
the  circuit  of  the  globe  a  few  years  past,  was  limited  to 
the  southern  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  As 
yet  the  most  southern  point  of  the  present  epidemic  has 
been  the  Mauritius. 

4.  The  duration  of  the  epidemic  influence  or  consti- 
tution varies,  being  prolonged  from  a  few  months  to  se- 
veral years.  The  influenza  seldom  continues  longer 
than  three  or  four  months  in  any  one  place;  it  travels 
rapidly,  and  generally  completes  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
in  about  twelve  months.  The  eruptive  diseases  when 
epidemic,  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  are 
slower  in  their  movements.     Small-pox  and  measles  ge- 


nerally prevail  from  one  to  three  years;  scarlet  fever 
from  three  to  five  years,  and  they  occupy  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  in  their  circumterraneous  course.  The 
present  epidemic  has  occupied  fifteen  years  in  its  pro- 
gress from  Bengal  to  the  continent  of  America. 

An  epidemic  constitution  that  gave  rise  to  yellow  fe- 
ver, high  bilious  remittent,  and  intermittent  fevers,  com- 
menced about  1790,  in  the  United  States,  and  contin- 
ued to  1805.  During  this  period,  every  summer,  cases 
of  yellow  fever  occurred,  and  it  was  at  times  epidemic. 
This  constitution  disappeared  until  1819,  when  it  again 
returned,  acquired  its  acme  in  1825,  and  has  since  de- 
clined. 

While  the  epidemic  influence  endures,  the  disease  it 
generates  continues  to  recur  at  different  intervals,  until 
the  epidemic  constitution  is  exhausted.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, from  all  appearances,  that  malignant  Cholera  may 
for  a  time  present  this  character. 

5 .  The  epidemic  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  hu- 
man race.  All  organized  beings  suffer  from  its  opera- 
tion. The  epidemics  of  animals,  or  epizootics,  have  be- 
come an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  and  throw  much 
light  on  epidemic  diseases  generally.  The  blights 
which  affect  plants  very  extensively,  are  epidemics 
amongst  vegetables.  The  whole  of  the  forest  vegetation 
was  remarkably  backward  in  Canada,  and  exhibited  an 
extreme  langour,  while  an  immense  number  of  the  trees 
had  perished.  It  was  generally  supposed  they  had  been 
killed  by  the  winter  cold.  Yet  this  seems  rather  doubt- 
ful of  the  hardy  forest  trees. 

6.  The  epidemic  influence  or  constitution  is  essential 
for  each  particular  epidemic.  No  one  epidemic  can  be 
taken  as  a  standard  by  which  the  others  are  to  be  com- 
pared, examined,  and  judged  of,  but  each  must  be  in- 
vestigated in  reference  to  its  own  phenomena.  The 
epidemic  influence  or  constitution  appears  to  act  on 
certain  organs,  and  affect  certain  functions  of  the  econo- 
my, disordering  or  disturbing  their  natural  or  physiolo- 
gical phenomena,  and  altering  their  natural  mode  of  be- 
ing, and  thus  producing  an  especial  predisposition  to 
a  certain  form  or  class  of  diseases,  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

7-  The  epidemic  influence  or  constitution  is  essential 
to  the  prevalence  of  any  disease  in  the  epidemic  form; 
even  of  diseases  notedly  contagious.  Small-pox,  mea- 
sles, and  scarlet  fever,  are  contagious  diseases,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  epidemic  or  sporadic,  according  as 
the  epidemic  influence  may  be  existing  or  absent.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  innoculation  for 
small-pox,  it  prevailed  epidemically  at  intervals  of 
twelve  or  more  years.  After  innoculation  became  ge- 
neral, individuals  affected  with  small-pox  always  exist- 
ed in  society,  but  the  disease  did  not  assume  the  epi- 
demic character,  except  at  certain  epochs.  There  Was 
something  wanted,  which  was  the  epidemic  influence, 
imparting  the  predisposition.  Since  the  abandonment 
of  the  practice  of  innoculation  and  the  substitution  of 
vaccination,  small-pox  now  presents  its  original  charac- 
ter, ^disappears  for  a  series  of  years, or  manifests  itself 
only  in  the  sporadic  shape.  This  circumstance  from  be- 
ing misunderstood,  led  to  a  belief  for  a  time,  that  vac- 
cination had  actually  exterminated  small-pox.  Butthis 
pleasing  delusion  was  dissipated  by  its  recurrence,  ac- 
companied by  its  modified  congener  varioloid,  in  the 
epidemic  form,  when  its  specified-period  arrived.  This 
has  now  become  the  settled  habit  of  the  disease.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  all  the  eruptive  con- 
tagious epidemic  febrile  diseases. 

They  are  equally  true  with  respect  to  other  febrile 
epidemics.  During  the  influence  that  imparts  the  pre- 
disposition to  yellow,  bilious,  and  intermittent  fevers, 
putrid  effluvia,  marsh  exhalations,  moral  commotions  of 
the  intelligence,  indiscretions  in  habits  of  life,  and  nu- 
merous other  causes,  which,  at  other  periods  would  be 
innocuous  or  cause  a  slight  degree  of  disorder  in  some 
function  or  organ,  now  becomes  exciting  causes,  de- 
veloping those  greater  maladies.     The  same  facts  ap- 
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plied  to  other  epidemic  affections,  and  particularly  to 
the  present  reigning'  disease,  which  is  excited  into  ac- 
tion by  the  same  causes  that  before  produced  former 
epidemic  diseases. 

8th.  Epidemic  influences  of  constitutions  recur  peri- 
odically at  different  intervals.  Influenza  recurs  at  in- 
tervals of  six  or  seven  years;  small-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever,  re-appear  at  periods  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years.  The  various  forms  of  epidemic  gastro- 
enterites,  yellow,  remittent,  bilious  intermittent  fevers, 
an  d  the  same'  diseases  with  typhoid  characters,  have 
manifested  periods  of  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 
These  periods  are  stated  not  as  positively  accurate,  but 
as  approximations  to  the  truth.  More  time  than  is  at 
our  disposal,  and  a  reference  to  numerous  works  would 
be  requisite  to  establish  the  exact  intervals  and  periods 
of  each  epidemic.  The  preceding-  views  are  the  result 
of  the  recollections  of  general  reading  and  observation, 
and  may  be  liable  to  some  inexactness,  though  the  prin- 
ciple will  be  found  correct. 

II.   The  Prevailing  Epidemic. 

The  present  reigning  epidemic  having  ravaged  Asia, 
and  over-run  the  great  portion  of  the  European  conti- 
nent in  its  desolating  march,  has  reached  our  shores  and 
threatens  to  carry  its  devastations  into  every  portion  of 
our  country. 

The  generic  name  of  Cholera  first  given  to  it  in  Ben- 
gal, has  been  universally  adopted,  though  a  variety  of 
special  appellations  has  been  bestowed  on  it.  The  term 
has  most  probably  been  unhappy.  The  disease  is  cer- 
tainly very  distinct  from  common  cholera  morbus, 
though  it  presents  some  features  analogous  to  that  af- 
fection. It  bears,  however,  analogies  quite  as  strong 
to  other  diseases.  The  name  too  has  led  most  proba- 
bly to  treatment  very  generally  based  upon  the  usual 
remedial  proceedings  adapted  to  common  cholera,  but 
the  propriety  of  which  may  be  well  questioned. 

Many  discordant  opinions  have  been  advanced,  each 
of  which  has  been  more  or  less  earnestly  advocated,  re- 
specting the  proper  character  and  true  nature  of  this 
formidable  and  ever  peculiar  disease.  They  may  be 
approached  probly  more  nearly  by  an  analytical  ex- 
mination  of  its  distinguishing  features. 

Malignant  Cholera,  the  name  that  at  present  may  be 
adopted  as  the  least  objectionable,  exhibits  very  dis- 
tinctly different  stadia  or  periods,  each  possessing  its  pe- 
culiarities, constituting  perfectly  distinct,  and  in  some 
of  them  dissimilar  states,  requiring  different  modes  of 
proceeding  in  the  treatment. 

Four  or  even  five  periods  may  be  distinguished,  and 
will  be  the  best  understood  by  treating  of  them  sepa- 
rately. 

A.  The  period  of  Predisposition  originating  in  the  Epi- 
demic Influence  or  Constitution. 
Every  epidemic,it  has  been  seen  in  our  general  observa- 
tions, depends  on  the  agency  of  some  unknown  cause, 
disposing  at  the  same  period,  numbers  of  individuals  on 
whom  other  causes  perturbative  of  the  operations  of  their 
economy  shall  exercise  their  influence,  to  be  seized 
with  a  particular  array  of  symptoms  or  attacks  of  a  dis- 
ease, in  preference  to  any  other  set  of  symptoms  or  dis- 
ease. This  remote  cause  is  often  widely  diffusive,  act- 
ing at  once  over  a  wide  space.  It  gradually  advances 
in  intensity,  reaches  its  climax,  and  then  as  slowly  dis- 
appears. 

In  the  present  epidemic,  this  character  is  strikingly 
displayed.  Wherever  the  disease  has  prevailed,  it  was 
preceded  by  a  disorderly  condition  of  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal functions,  with  slightly  augmented  nervous  ir- 
ritability. And  during  its  continuance,  those  who  es- 
caped the  explosion  of  the  disease,  all  suffered  in  vary- 
ing degrees  from  affections  of  this  nature. 

In  Montreal,  as  early  as  the  months  of  April  and  May, 

this  epidemic  influence  was  manifested;  numerous  cases 

of  stomach  and  intestinal  diseases  attracted  the  attention 

of  the  medical  practitioners.     Cholera  morbus,  though 
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out  of  season,  occasionally  occurred,  and  one  fatal  case 
with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  that  subsequently  ap- 
peared, took  place  in  the  Quebec  suburb,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Nelson,  on  the  28th  of  May. 

Dr.  Robinson  keeps  a  meteorological  table,  in  which 
remarks  are  made  on  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the 
north.  He  exhibited  to  us  the  following  entry  on  the 
1st  day  of  May  last.  "  In  April,  near  the  close,  several 
sudden  deaths  with  collapse  and  great  prostration  of  vi- 
tal powers  in  a  remarkably  short  time  from  the  attack. 
If  they  had  occurred  where  India  Cholera  prevailed,  they 
would  be  classed  under  that  head." 

At  St.  John's  the  same  facts  were  noticed.  Dr. 
Buckley  lost  in  April,  a  patient  named  Steen,  from  an 
attack  of  the  cholera  morbus,  which  exhibited  the  same 
characters  as  the  epidemic  that  afterwards  ensued. 

In  Philadelphia,  every  one  the  least  observant,  has 
been  conscious  of  an  unusual  and  peculiar  condition  of 
his  economy,  during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  chief- 
ly displayed  in  the  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
two- thirds  of  our  population  have  experienced  feelings 
of  this  kind.  This  derangement  of  the  functions  of  those 
viscera,  is  not  confined  to  our  district  of  country.  Let- 
ters from  medical  gentlemen  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina,  announce  the 
existence  of  the  same  phenomena.  Of  the  fact  of  a  ge- 
neral  epidemic  predisposition,  there  can  exist  no  man- 
ner of  doubt.  It  remains  then  to  inquire  first,  the  symp- 
toms of  this  state,  and  second,  the  condition  of  organs  in 
which  it  consists. 

1st.  Symptoms  of  the  Epidemic  Constitution. 

They  are  chiefly  disturbance  in  the  healthful  feeling 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  regular  exercise  of 
their  offices.  Digestion  is  impaired;  food  that  formerly 
caused  no  disorder  of  these  viscera,  produce  a  sense  of 
tumefaction  and  distention  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen, 
or  bring  on  attacks  of  colics  or  diarrhoea.  A  sentiment 
of  heat  in  the  belly  is  not  unusual,  and  slight  dysenteric 
symptoms  are  present.  The  tongue  in  most  persons  is 
furred,  and  not  unfrequently  pasty.  Thirst  is  generally 
more  urgent  than  usual. 

This  array  of  symptoms  so  generally  experienced,  is 
clearly  indicative  that  the  epidemic  cause  or  influence 
affects  primarily  and  principally  the  mucous  tissue  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  would  appear  to  be  its  starting 
point. 

2d.  The  condition  or  mode  of  being  of  this  tissue  as 
indicated  by  the  symptoms,  is  that  of  an  extensive  irri- 
tation, occupying  not  a  single  zone  of  this  extended  sur- 
face, but  its  whole  extent.  The  phenomena  manifest- 
ed in  this  period  of  the  disease,  have  the  closest  analo- 
gy to  the  phenomena  resulting  from  small  doses  of  an 
irritating  or  drastic  cathartic;  not  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
free  and  copious  evacuation,  but  tormenting  the  bowels 
with  their  irritating  impression,  disturbing  their  offices, 
and  worrying  with  irregular  operations. 

The  treatment  adapted  to  this  period  and  to  these 
symptoms,  is  chiefly  dietary.  While  the  symptoms  are 
strongly  marked,  solid  food  should  be  omitted.  Mutton 
or  chicken  broth;  rice  or  barley  water;  rice  or  hominy, 
for  a  few  days  should  constitute  the  food.  Black  tea 
made  by  boiling  so  as  to  form  a  strong  decoction,  pos- 
sessing slight  astringent  and  tonic  properties,  diluted 
with  cream  or  milk,  forms  the  best  breakfast  and  sup- 
per. Bread  should  be  stale.  At  the  same  time,  quiet 
and  rest  should  be  observed.  The  patient  should  keep 
to  the  house,  or  remain  in  bed,  and  maintain  the  body  in 
a  comfortable  temperature,  erring  as  to  heat  rather  than 
cold. 

For  medicine  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor,  or 
spirits  of  camphor  with  laudanum  or  black  drops  (not- 
withstanding the  formal  prohibition  of  this  combination) 
are  useful.  If  there  be  diarrhoea  or  pain,  the  opiate  is 
essential.  Calomel  or  blue  pill,  with  opium  and  ipecac, 
in  this  arc  also  serviceable.  The  external  irritation  of 
the  skin  by  salt  or  by  foot  baths,  pitch  plaistcrs,  spice 
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plaisters,  daily  frictions  of  the  body  are  exceedingly 
servicable,  and  these  constitute  excellent  prophylatic 
means. 

Purgative  medicine  must  be  avoided  entirely  in  the 
delicate,  feeble,  and  nervous,  and  in  the  robust,  strong- 
ly constituted  and  phlegmatic,  be  used  with  great  dis- 
cretion and  caution.  The  saline  purgatives  are  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  this  complaint.  Many  fatal  attacks 
have  been  developed  by  them.  The  bowels  are  intol- 
erant of  purgation. 

The  symptoms  of  this  state  are  easily  controlled,  and 
hence  arise  the  numerous  remedies  extolled  as  specifics 
in  Cholera.  The  cures  have  been  in  cases  of  this  slight 
nature,  apparently  augmented,  by  timidity  of  charac- 
ter in  some,  and  the  nervous  temperament  of  others,  ex- 
aggerating symptoms,  without  increasing  their  danger. 

The  most  certain,  the  most  efficient  remedies  are  di- 
et, rest,  repose  and  warmth. 

In  a  great  majority  of  a  population,  the  epidemie. in- 
fluence proceeds  no  further  in  the  production  of  disease, 
especially  in  the  temperate,  and  those  of  good  consti- 
tution and  sound  organs.  To  the  explosion  of  the  dis- 
ease in  its  aggravated  character,  an  exciting  cause  is  ne- 
cessary, and  this  cause  may  be  any  circumstance  making 
a  strong,  powerful  and  sudden  impression  on  the  econo- 
my, no  matter  what  may  be  its  nature.  Hence  it  is  that 
all  situations  where  unwholsome  and  offensive  effluvia, 
exhalations,  miasmata,  are  generated — where  malaria 
exists — errors  of  diet,  passions,  strong  doses  of  medi- 
cine, and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  are  observed 
to  bring  on  sudden  attacks  of  the  disease. 
(  To  be  continued.) 
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No.  II. 
To  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
Having  discussed  at  length  the  propriety  of  capital  in- 
fliction, I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  penitentiary  disci- 
pline. This,  at  the  first  glance,may  seem  less  important 
than  the  former  topic;  but  a  very  slight  reflection  will 
discover  its  incalculable  moment.  It  is  a  subject,  too, 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  feelings,  the  character, and 
the  moral  prospects  of  Pennsylvania.  1  shall  not  now 
dilate  upon  the  effects  of  erroneous  ideas  in  reference  to 
prison  regimen,  as  this  will  be  admitted  in  the  abstract; 
but  endeavour  to  demonstrate  that  false  notions  prevail 
at  Auburn,  the  plan  which  its  defenders  are  so  desirous 
to  have  transported  hither — that  it  has  been  as  extrava- 
gantly praised  as  it  is  lamentably  defective — that  it  is  un- 
suited  to  this  meridian — and  every  way  calculated  to  mis- 
lead those  whose  minds  have  not  been  seriously  and  for  a 
long  time  turned  to  the  subject.  After  this  I  shall  submit 
to  a  full  and  rigorous  examination, the  theory  of  solitude 
with  labour,  denominated Pennsylvanian — la}'  it  bare  to 
public  scrutiny,  and  challenge  the  keenest  ingenuity  of 
its  adversaries  to  sustain  their  objections. 

The  system  pursued  at  Auburn  is  not  the  native 
growth  of  New  York,  but  an  exotic  transplanted  from  a 
distant  country,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  the  Ameri- 
can soil.  But  the  good  people  of  our  sister  state  seem 
to  prefer  the  introduction  of  plans  derived  from  others, 
to  striking  out  a  theory  for  themselves,  the  fruit  of  close 
attention  and  patient  experiments.  The  truth  is,  less 
7.eal  has  been  devoted  to  Penitentiary  discipline  in  New 
York  than  in  Pennsylvania:  they  boast  no  institution 
similar  to  our  Prison  society,  whose  untiring  benevo- 
lence has  subjected  them  to  the  labour  of  projecting 
expedients,  of  proving  them,  and  from  time  to  time  of 
submitting  to  the  public  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions. Prior  to  the  introduction  of  her  present  system, 
she  leaned  upon  Pennsylvania  for  support,  defended 
her  penitentiary  improvements,  and  adopted,  with  little 
examination,  what  the  latter  had  found  to  be  beneficial. 
But  instead  of  continuing  her  adherence,  and  acquies- 
cing in   the  wise  dictation  of  our  enlightened  philan- 


thropists, she  grew  tired  of  waiting  the  slow  but  sure 
operations  of  truth  and  experience — became  captivated 
with  the  Maison  de  Force  of  the  Netherlands — and  aban- 
doning her  former  guide, — placed  herself  under  this 
new  instructress.  AVhatever  may  be  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Ghent  Prison,  and  the  other  European 
establishments,  is  not  a  question  I  mean  to  agitate;  in- 
deed I  may  concede,  from  the  successive  testimonies  of 
the  illustrious  Howard  and  Buxton,  and  the  Prison  So- 
ciety of  London,  that  it  has  superior  claims  to  prefer- 
ence. But  when  we  consider  the  state  of  crime,  and 
the  sanguinary  notions  of  punishments  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  humane  ideas  en- 
tertained, as  well  as  acknowledged  improvements  sug- 
gested here  on  the  other,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ineffable 
surprise  that  Pennsylvania  should  disdain  an  obsequious 
regard  to  transatlantic  projects;  and  when  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  end  of  retributive  justice  should 
be  no  less  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  the  culprit,  it  is 
only  rational  that  she  should  turn  her  eyes  from  a  scheme 
whose  leading  object  is  declared  to  be. profit.  The  lat- 
ter is  distinctly  avowed  in  the  sixth  report  of  the  London 
Society:  "  Profit  being  the  leading  object  of  the  esta- 
blishment, it  has  been  found  more  advantageous  to  con- 
fine large  numbers  together,  with  a  view  to  the  facili- 
ties of  manufacture,  than  to  subdivide  them  into 
classes,"  &c.  But  whatever  excuse,  whether  aggran- 
dizement, fickleness,  or  impatience,  may  have  prompt- 
ed New  York  to  the  adoption  of  the  Maison  de  i<We,botIi 
that  prison  and  its  servile  imitator  have  fallen  far  short 
of  what  is  known  to  be  the  certain  destination  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  Let  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  plan  be  what  they  may,  so  long  and  ardently  the 
themes  of  indiscriminating  panegyric — looking  to  Eu- 
ropean penitentiaries  as  the  standards  of  excellence — its 
absolute  demerits  and  total  unfitness,  are  glaring  and 
palpable.  The  beauty  of  the  internal  economy  of  Au- 
burn had  been  so  often  repeated  in  our  ears,  with  all  the 
heat  of  sectarian  feeling  and  uninformed  prejudice,  that 
benevolent  individuals  have  thought  it  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  a  personal  visit;  and  all  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Prison  Society,  or  who  have  given 
any  attention  to  the  characters  of  men  depraved  by  vi- 
cious indulgence,  view  it  as  a  scheme,  accordant  per- 
haps with  the  notions  popular  in  past  times,  but  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  advanced  intelligence  and  hu- 
manity of  the  present  day.  Omitting  all  others,  the 
testimony  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisia- 
na, an  able  jurist,  and  intimately  conversant  with  penal 
philosophy,  acquired  by  study,  long  intercourse  with 
prisons,  and  a  deep  and  intense  reflection  on  the  evils, 
springing  out  of  present  and  former  errors,  is  une- 
quivocal, decisive,  and  strong.  Mis  letter  to  Mr.  Ro- 
berts Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  furnishes  a  host  of  argu- 
ments against  the  scheme — arguments  suggested  by  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  prison — and  some  reasons  why 
Pennsylvania  cannot,  without  vacillancy  and  expo- 
sure to  ridicule,  consent  to  its  adoption. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  while  Pennsylvania! 
was  engaged  in  her  onward  march  of  criminal  improve- 
ment, attracting  to  herself  the  attention  of  the  other 
states,  and  even  several  of  the  more  liberal  nations  of 
Europe,  who  admired  the  practical  philosophy,  the 
calm  benevolence,and  the  enduring  patience,  with  which 
she  proceeded;  while  everything  was  beginning  to  pro- 
mise a  more  refined  and  philosophical  theory  of  prison 
discipline,  which  would  confer  on  the  Union  distin- 
guished moral  benefits,  and  be  received  by  each  state 
with  approbation— that  New  York,  dazzled  by  a  foreign 
glare — by  a  dim  light  emitted  from  adjacent  darkness — 
should  throw  difficulties  in  her  way,  and  by  taking  a 
retrograde  step  herself,  obstruct  the  fondly  anticipated 
consummation. 

But  it  is  time  distinctly  to  exhibit  what  the  discipline  of 
Auburn  proposes  to  accomplish.  In  a  word,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  money;  but  it  professes  to  do  no  more. 
Its  friends  all  agree  that  it  subdues  the  spirit,  teaches 
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obedience  to  the  laws,  and: effects  ultimate  amendment. 
But  how  is  this  amendment  produced;  for  we  can  under- 
stand without  explication,  the  manner  it  which  its  les- 
sons of  subordination  and  humility  are  inculcated?  In 
the  same  way  that  the  former  are  taught?  It  is  pre- 
sumed so;  for  the  only  difference  between  the  boasted 
discipline  of  Auburn,  and  that  adopted  so  early  as  1794 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  now  to  be  altered,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  be  improved,  consist  in  severe  public  castiga- 
tion,  and  separate  confinement  at  night.  Of  the  latter 
I  entirely  approve,  since  it  is  only  an  approximation  to 
the  Pennsylvania  theory;  but  of  whipping,  to  tame  the 
spirit  or  enforce  penitentiary  rules,  I  must  express  my 
decided  disapprobation  and  abhorrence.  It  is  odious  as 
an  infliction,  revolting  to  human  nature  as  a  punish- 
ment;— degrading  her  with  the  brutes — hardening  to 
the  feelings  of  the  sufferer;  and  extinguishing  in  him  ev- 
ery spark  of  manly  sentiment  or  personal  independence. 
Whatever  reasons  may  be  urged  for  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  discreet  flagellation  in  the  case  of  a  child, 
to  expiate  filial  disobedience  or  maintain  scholastic  go- 
vernment, they  cannot  apply  to  an  adult,  whose  soul  is 
rendered  too  infuriate  by  the  degradation.  Anger  the 
most  desperate  and  lasting,  and  vengeance  the  most  de- 
termined and  diabolical,  must  invariably  arise  from  sub- 
jection to  such  an  ignominy.  AVhether,  then,  a  pun- 
ishment ordinarily  producing  these  effects  can,  when 
inflicted  at  the  option  of  an  arbitrary  keeper,  or  at  the 
mercy  of  an  unrelenting  deputy,  on  the  bare  back,  by 
thongs,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  prisoners, 
who  witness  the  disgrace,  be  followed  by  any  conse- 
quences but  the  fostering  of  malignant  passions  and  the 
most  deplorable  hardihood,  is  placed  beyond  the  un- 
certainty of  conjecture.      Pennsylvania  repealed  the 

power  to  inflict  corporal  beating  in  1795,  though  it  was  j  selves,  that  their  minds  are  unburthened  to  each  other 
before  discontinued  in  practice,  as  not  only  subversive  |  with  ease  and  freedom.     Where,  then,  is  the  boasted 


their  fellow  prisoners,  if  all  the  instances  were  recorded. 
The  path  of  moral  aberration,  experience  shows,  is  not 
abrupt  in  its  descent,  but  gently  declivitous.  If  the 
unhappy  wanderer  be  alone,  he  may  be  long  in  his 
downward  journey,  without  advancing  far  in  its  intri- 
cacies; he  may  find  it  rough,  solitary,  surrounded  by 
gloom,  and  wish  to  return; — but  give  him  a  companion 
who  will  entertain  him  by  the  way,  who  will  teach  him 
how  to  appreciate  its  delights,  who  will  flatter  him  with 
the  hope  of  escaping  its  dangers,  and  he  goes  on  equal 
to  all  its  asperities,  and  reckless  of  ruin,  till  at  last  he 
finds  himself  in  a  labyrinth  from  which  he  wants  the 
will  and  the  power  of  extrication.  In  the  face  of  all 
these  truths,  whose  reception  is  now  become  universal, 
is  the  Auburn  system  established,  and  its  friends  mo- 
destly ask  of  the  world  to  invert  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  eulogize  their  theory  as  one  prolific  of 
moral  benefit. 

I  am  aware  it  is  urged  that  the  prisoners,  though  to- 
gether, are  prevented  from  both  oral  and  ocular  inter- 
course. Ridiculous!  To  attempt  to  restrain  the  glances 
of  vision,  under  any  circumstances,  is  preposterous;  but 
to  control  both  the  eyes  and  the  tongue,  under  those  at 
Auburn,  is  absurd  and  impossible.  This  language  is 
not  used  without  due  reflection,  for  though  the  system 
be  abominable,  it  has  been  the  singular  good  fortune  of 
the  establishment  to  possess,  as  superintendents,  men 
whose  vigilance,  alertness,  and  rigour  are  equal  to  what 
is  not  physically  impossible,  and  they  have  been  unable 
to  prevent  a  full  intercommunication  of  ideas,  and  the 
freest  interchange  of  looks.  It  is  entirely  immaterial 
what  the  infatuated  advocates  of  the  system  may  allege, 
but  it  is  a  truth  well  ascertained,  on  unexceptionable 
authority,  by  the   disclosures  of  the  criminals   them- 


of  the  ultimate  end  of  punishment.but  because  it  was  re 
pugnant  to  the  humane  principles  of  her  penal  policy, 
and  opposed  to  the  genius  of  her  institutions. 

But  flagellation  is  not  the  only  bad  feature  in  the 
Auburn  discipline;  another  and  even  a  stronger  objec- 
tion remains,  which  is,  of  joint  labor  during  the  day. 
Association  in  prisons  is  destructive  of  the  primary  ob- 
ject which  legislatures  have  in  view  in  confining  the 
body,  and  of  a  vital  principle  which  they  are  sup- 
posed always  to  have  in  contemplation.  In  the  absence 
of  every  other  reason,  it  is  a  positive  gratification  to  the 
criminals.  Men  who  have  preyed  upon  their  species, 
by  abducting  or  otherwise  injuring  their  property  or 
lives,  should  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse,  which  not  only  takes  away  the  bitterness  of 
confinement,  but  constitutes,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  civil  existence.  Nor  is  sub- 
traction from  punishment  the  only  bad  consequence  of 
intercourse:  it  entirely  and  for  ever  prevents  the  return 
of  the  unhappy  participators  to  an  honorable  course  of 
life.  As  their  infamy  is  notorious,  efforts  to  reform  re- 
quire more  courage  and  perseverance  than  generally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  tenants  of  our  penitentiaries.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  in  a  place  surrounded  by  profligacy 
so  abandoned,  depravity  so  confirmed  and  diversified, 
many  attempts  at  reformation  will  be  made,  or  many 
virtuous  resolutions  formed.  The  spai-k  is  extinguished 
before  it  warms,  the  plant  is  killed  before  it  shows  in- 
dications of  a  flower. 

But  association  in  prisons  not  only  prevents  the 
growth  of  virtue,  but  is  productive  of  positive  and 
lamentable  evil.     Prisons  are  moral  lazar-houses,  the 


superiority  of  Auburn — a  superiority  which,  if  it  ever 
possessed  over  the  old  theory  pursued  in  prisons,  is  not 
attributable  to  its  own  and  intrinsic  efficacy,  but  to  the 
individuals  who  have  happened  to  be  intrusted  with  its 
management. 

The  regularity  and  order  which,  it  is  pretended, 
prevail  in  every  department  of  the  prison,  are  dwelt 
upon  with  peculiar  earnestness  and  fervor.  The  gene- 
ral economy  of  the  building,  and  the  different  employ- 
ments of  the  prisoners,  are  recorded  with  minute  pre- 
cision— the  hours  of  rising,  refection,  and  retiring, 
noted  as  matters  of  infinite  moment — even  the  night- 
tub,  water-can,  mush-kid,  closed  files,  reigning-  silence, 
and  turnkeys  with  woollen  socks,  are  brought  in  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  to  swell  the  description.  It  must 
be  amusing  to  observe  the  consummate  address,  the 
adroit  dexterity,  with  which  the  prisoner  learns  to  con- 
vey his  meaning  to  his  companions,  in  despite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  keepers,  and  the  antic  tricks  which  are 
occasionally  played  before  their  eyes.  Little  aid  from 
fancy  is  required  to  conceive  the  suppressed  merri- 
ment, the  sportive  behavior,  and  inclination  to  ridicule 
on  the  part  of  the  wags  of  the  fraternity,  on  the  grave 
occasions  of  the  prisoners  forming  in  lines,  marching 
out  of  their  shops  to  take  up  their  tubs,  and  in  per- 
forming the  other  important  ceremonies  which  the  po- 
lice of  the  prison  enjoins.  Many  a  laughable  farce,  no 
doubt,  is  carried  on  under  the  nose  of  the  superinten- 
dent— laughable  indeed  to  those  engaged  in  the  sport, 
and  to  an  observant,  unreflecting  spectator — but  solemn 
to  the  philanthropist,  to  the  philosopher,  to  all  who 
have  the  reformation  of  these  unfortunate  creatures, 


repositories  of  the  worst  men  in  the  community,  whose  I  and  the  benefit  of  society,  at  heart.     It  will  indeed  be 


assemblage  must  be  attended  with  a  shocking  inter- 
change of  opinions  and  sentiments.  The  old  olfenders 
are  conducted  still  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  iniquity 
— the  young  arc  initiated  by  competent  instructors,  who 
blight,  as  by  a  mildew,  every  germ  of  virtuous  sensi- 
bility; and  all  are  entertained  with  histories  of  former 
adventures,  and  anticipations  of  future  exploits.  Fright- 
ful would  be  the  catalogue  of  outlaws,  rendered  so  by 


worthy  of  devout  thankfulness,  if  the  convicts  should 
confine  themselves  to  comic  operations,  and  not,  by  the 
influence  of  those  causes  to  which  I  have  adverted,  rise, 
by  common  consent  upon  their  keepers,  and  commit  a 
horrible  tragedy. 

But  passing  for  a  moment  the  peculiar  demerits  of 
its  police  regulation,  it  would  be  well  for  the  legisla- 
ture before  they  adopt  the  plan  of  Auburn,  seriously  to 
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inquire  whether  it  is  really  an  improvement  on  their 
old  system  of  penitentiary  discipline,  or  whether  in  fact 
Pennsylvania  would  not  be  receding  by  its  admission. 
Jn  Auburn  the  prisoners  labor  together  every  day,  but 
are  kept  separate  during  the  night;  they  are  soundly, 
not  to  say  brutally,  castigated  on  the  commission  of  a 
trivial  misdemeanor,  or  infringement,  in  any  respect,  of 
the  prison  laws.  The  old  system  pursued  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, suffers  the  convicts  to  labor  together,  not  every 
day.  but  occasionally:  they  are  sometimes  for  long  pe- 
riods confined  to  the  solitary  cells,  and  flogging,  under  no 
circumstances,  is  permitted.  Solitary  confinement,  with 
labor,  as  1  shall  hereafter  demonstrate,  has  been  in 
the  view  of  Pennsylvania  ever  since  the  year  1787,  and 
she  has  been  prevented  from  carrying  it  into  complete 
effect,  long  since,  only  by  the  want  of  suitable  edifices. 
Though  from  this  cause,  the  entire  application  of  soli- 
tude lias  been,  obstructed,  yet  it  was  believed  that  a 
certain  portion  might  be  beneficial  to  counteract,  if 
possible,  the  baleful  consequences  of  intercourse.  Ever 
since  the  year  1794,  solitary  confinement  in  Pennsylva- 
nia has  formed  a  part  of  each  convict's  sentence,not  sim- 
ply during  the  night,  according  to  the  Auburn  system, 
but  in  some  instances,  for  months  and  years  without  in- 
terruption. In  this  respect,  then,  the  adoption  of  Au- 
burn would  be  a  positive  retrogression — a  departure 
from  long  established  principles — not  to  mention  the 
re-introduction  of  whipping,  as  one  of  its  appendages, 
which  was  abandoned,  with  becoming  disgust,  in  1795. 
Such  is  the  lauded  discipline  at  Auburn.  A  theory 
by  no  means  new,  and  in  Europe  meriting  commenda- 
tion because  superior  to  the  discipline  in  vogue;  but 
defective,  unnatural,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  no  matter  how  depressed  by  misfortune, 
pr  degraded  by  crime.  Let  its  advocates,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  pretty  much  novi  homines,  novices  in 
penitentiary  science,  reflect  upon  the  injuries  they  are 
inflicting,  not  only  upon  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
upon  the  cause  of  humanity  and  virtue,  by  their  inju- 
dicious recommendation  of  it,  in  preference  to  a  system, 
not  the  result  of  homage  for  foreign  practices,  but  the 
effect  of  long  observation,  successive  experiments,  and 
a.  charitable  but  enlightened  contemplation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  however  varied  by  education,  modified 
by  accident,  or  obscured  by  obliquity,  and  of  the  native 
propensities,  sentiments,  affections,  and  capacities  of 
the  human  heart.  A  PENNSYLVANIAN. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday,  Sept.  6th,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— A  communication  from  the 
fiity  commissioners  and  city  clerk  was  received,  and  re- 
ferred, in  relation  to  accounts,  and  purchase  of  paving 
stones;  also  one  from  the  city  clerk  submiting  printed 
statements  of  his  receipts  for  entries  of  hackney  coaches, 
wagons,  carts,  drays,  wheelbarrows,  and  handbarrows, 
and  for  permits  for  placing  building  materials  during 
the  last  quai  ter,  together  with  an  account  of  his  pay- 
ments to  the  city  treasurer  for  the  same  period. 

The  annexed  communication  from  the  city  Treasurer 
was  received,  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

The  Presidents  vfthe  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Gentlemen — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  on  the 
8th  ultimo  I  received  from  the  executors  of  Stephen 
Girard  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  which  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
retained  by  them  for  the  state  tax  of  2£  per  cent  under 
the  collateral  inheritance  law,  making  together  a  total 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  being  the  amount  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Girard  to  "the  mayor,  alderman  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  in  trust  safely  to  invest  the  same  in  some 
productive  fund,  and  with  the  interest  and  dividends 
arising  therefrom  to  purchase  fuel  for  poor  white  house 
keepers  and  room  keepers,  &c." 


That  the  sum  first  above  mentioned  has  been  placed 
to  the  credit  of  said  fund  and  remains  to  be  invested. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 

City  Treasurer. 

City  Treasurer's  Office,  Sept.  6,  1832. 

A  communication  from  Charles  Johnson,  Esq.  was 
received,  tendering  his  resignation  as  a  member  of 
Council,  which  was  accepted. 

The    subjoined   communication   from  the  Sanitary 
Committee  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
Sanitaby  Boabd,  Aug.  19,  1832. 

To  the  Presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Gentlemen, — The  inclosed  communications  from  the 
medical  committee  of  consultation,  were  received  on 
the  27th  and  29th  insts,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  this  day  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  communication  received  this  day 
from  the  committee  of  consultation  upon  the  subject  of 
a  permanent  cholera  hospital,  with  that  received  upon 
the  27th  inst.  upon  the  same  subject,  be  presented  to 
the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  with  a  request  that 
they  take  immediate  order  upon  them.  Very  respect- 
fully. SAML.  DAVIS, 

Secr'y  of  the  Sanitary  Board. 
Select  Council  Chambeb,  Aug.  29,  1832. 

The  committee  of  the  Medical  Council,  charged  with 
a  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  on 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  cholera  hospital,  re- 
port the  following  suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
most  suitable  to  the  present  state  of  this  business. 

1st.  That  an  hospital  or  infirmary  of  forty  beds  be 
provided. 

2d.  That  this  infirmary  be  on  a  large  and  well  venti- 
lated lot,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  plot  of  the  city. 

3d.  That  if  a  building  already  erected,  and  thus  cir- 
cumstanced Icannot  be  procured,  and  remodelled  so  as 
to  make  it  fit  for  the  purpose  indicated;  that  a  new 
one  on  a  plain  but  substantial  plan  be  erected  without 
delay. 

4th.  That  when  the  building  itself,  its  size,  and  posi- 
tion shall  be  determined  on  by  the  proper  authorities, 
your  committee  will  be  ready  to  report  on  the  details 
of  its  interior  arrangement,  and  on  the  plan  of  its  ope- 
rations. 

The  committee  would  further  add,  that  from  the  size 
and  location  of  the  hospital  recommended,  it  is  ob- 
viously calculated  only  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
city  under  ordinary  visitations  from  the  cholera;  and  is 
an  economical  substitute  for  the  present  extensive  plan 
of  accommodation,  and  also  a  deposit  for  hospital  fur- 
niture. But  should  this  disease  ever  become  very  exten- 
sive, it  will  of  course  be  expedient  to  establish  tempo- 
rary hospitals,  which  could  be  done  according  to  the 
actual  necessity  of  the  occasion,  from  the  stores  of  the 
permanent  infirmary,  one  hospital  after  another  being 
organized,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  epidemic. 

The  preceding  resolutions  &c.  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  resolution  passed  that  they  be  handed  in 
to  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

JOHN  C.  OTTO,  Chairman. 
Samuel  Jackson,  Sec'ry. 

Mb.  Pettit  presented  the  following  communication 
from  the  commissioners  of  Kensington  District,  which 
was  referred  to  the  watering  committee. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Gentlemen: — On  behalf  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
committee  of  Kensington  District  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, appointed  by  the  commissioners  thereof,  on  the 
subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water  into 
said  district,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  that  since  our  former 
communication  meetings  have  taken  place  between  the 
watering  committees  of  Councils,  Northern  Liberties, 
and  Kensington,  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  results 
of  those  meetings  are  not  so  favourable  to  our  district  as 
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we  had  reason  to  anticipate.  We  were  aware  that  the 
most  direct,  and  perhaps  the  most  economical  mode  of 
introducing'  the  water  into  our  district  would  be  by  a 
continuation  of  the  main  pipes,  now  laid  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
into  Kensington.  On  an  interchange  of  opinions  with 
the  committee  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  we  are  appre- 
hensive that  this'mode  of  introducing  said  water  cannot 
be  effected.  The  committee  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
require  for  the  privilege  of  attaching  to  their  pipes  a 
bonits  of  tweke  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  we  are  not 
authorized  by  our  board  to  yield.  By  the  contract  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  city  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  right  of  contracting  with  any  and 
all  the  neighbouring  districts,  for  supplying  them  with 
said  water.  It  is  easily  to  be  perceived  that  the  city 
may  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  reservation,  and 
the  adjoining  districts  of  the  use  of  the  water,  if  either 
of  the  districts  now  supplied  should  demand  an  exor- 
bitant sum  for  the  use  of  their  pipes  of  conduit.  The 
situation  of  Kensington  is  peculiar  in  this  respect;  it 
lies  north  and  east  from  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
Spring  Garden,  and  should  the  Schuylkill  water  ever 
be  introduced  into  this  district;  it  must,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, first  pass  through  one  or  other  of  those  districts. 
The  committee  of  Kensington  beg  to  state  that  their 
district  is  large,  populous  and  increasing.  The  rents 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  the  water  would  now  be  con- 
siderable, there  being  many  extensive  factories  within 
its  limits  all  or  many  of  which  would  be  benefitted  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water,  independently 
of  the  great  number  of  private  persons  now  desirous  for 
its  use.  With  these  considerations  they  have  conclud- 
ed to  offer  the  Northern  Liberties  the  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  that  being  the  extent  of  their  instructions, 
and  respectfully  ask  from  Councils  their  aid  as  to  the 
balance  of  the  sum  required  by  the  Northern  Liberties. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Kensington.  HUGH  CLARK. 

Chairman  of  Watering  Committee. 

Kensington,  Sept.  1st,  1832. 

Mr.  Groves  called  up  for  consideration  the  report 
of  the  committee,  relative  to  the  Rail  Road  along  Broad 
street,  which  was  re-committed  to  the  same  committee, 
and  Mr.  Horn  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John- 
son, resigned. 

Mr.  Dcank  called  up  for  consideration  the  ordinance 
reported  by  the  Girard  committee,  which  after  being 
amended,  passed  its  first  and  second  reading. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Baker,  as  chairman  of 
the  paving  committee, made  two  reports  and  resolutions, 
in  favor  of  paving  Paper  Alley  from  Juniper  to  Broad 
street,  and  Madison  street,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council,  but  were  laid  on  the  table  in  the 
Select  Council. 

Mr.  Okie,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  accounts, 
made  the  annexed  report. 

The  committee  of  accounts  report — that  they  have  ex- 
amined the  accounts  of  the  city  treasurer  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  30th  June  last,  and  compared  the  same  with 
the  proper  vouchers  and  bank  books,  all  of  which  they 
found  to  be  correct. 

The  following  communication  from  Messrs  A.  Russell 
and  Co.  was  received,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  rents  of  Girard  estate. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  23d,  1832. 
James  Page,  Esq.  President  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Sir — In  consequence  of  the  great  decline  of  trade  and 
the  necessary  fall  of  rents  generally,  we  who  occupy 
the  building  No.  104  Chesnut  street,  beg  leave  to  state 
that  our  present  rent  (say  $1600  per  annum)  is  greater 
than  our  business  will  warrant  us  in  paying.  We  there- 
fore request  that  you  will  lay  the  subject  before  Coun- 
cils, earnestly  entreating  that  they  will  adapt  the  said 
rent  to  the  times,  by  having  it  reduced  to  what  may  be 


considered  reasonable.  Very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  AB.  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Mr.  Lehman  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopled  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved,  that  the  city  commissioners  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  two  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  paving  stones,  in  addition  to  those  already 
contracted  for,  and  that  the  expense  be  charged  to  ap- 
propriation No.  19. 

Mr.  Horn  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  passed  by  the  Common  Council  but  were  laid  on 
the  table  in  the  Select  Council,  it  being  late  when  they 
were  received. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  That  the  Mayor  be  requested  to 
draw  his  order  on  the  city  treasurer  in  favour  of  Doc- 
tors Samuel  Jackson,  Richard  Harlan,  and  Charles 
Meigs,  the  three  gentlemen  composing  the  commission 
sent  by  the  city  to  visit  Canada  on  an  investigation  of 
the  epidemic  cholera,  as  a  compensation  for  expenses 
and  services  in  relation  to  said  commission,  for  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  dollars  to  each  commissioner  and  that 
the  same  be  charged  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia be  presented  to  the  above  named  gentlemen  for 
their  worthy  and  patriotic  zeal  and  promptitude  in  re- 
pairing at  the  call  of  the  city  to  the  scene  of  pestilence 
and  danger  to  subserve  the  cause  of  humanity. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 

State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

Br  James  Wright,  Librarian. 

AUGUST,  1832. 
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Thermometer. 


Barometer. 


Maximum  on  15th  82°!Max.  on  the  1st  29.54  in 

Minimum  on  25th  63°iMin.  on  the  31st  29.37  in 

Difference  19°  Difference  .17"  in 

Mean  73°|Mean  29.44  in 


Days  of  the  Month. 

Wind. 

2 

lday 

N 

16,  17, 

2  days 

NE 

18, 

1  day 

E 

6,27, 

2  days 

S   E 

7,  9,  14,  22,  28, 

5  days 

S 

1,3,5,  13,15,  19,  29,  30,31, 

9  davs 

s  w 

8,  12,  21, 

3  days 

w 

4,  10,  11,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

8  days 

N  W 

Atmosphere. 

Days  of  the  month. 

3,  6,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 

15,20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  Morning.  Afternoon. 

26,  29,  30,  16  days  Fair           Fair 

1, 27, 31,  3  days  Fair           Cloudy 

4,  5,  8,  16,  4  days  Cloudy           Rain 
7,  9,  2  days  Cloudy      Cloudy 

17,  22,  2  days  Rain          Cloudy 
2,  1  day  Show'y    Show'y 

18,  19,  28,  3  days     Rain Rain 


On  the  14th  at  noon,  thermometer  at  86°  the  high- 
est On  the  25th  in  the  morning,  thermometer  at  57° 
the  lowest.     Range  29° 

On  the  1st  at  noon,  barometer  at  29.56  inches  the 
highest.  On  the  31st  in  the  morning,  at  29.36  inches 
the  lowest.     Range  00.20  inches. 

The  wind  has  been  five  days  east  of  the  meridian, 
20  days  west  of  it,  one  day  north,  and  five  days  south. 

There  was  rain  on  the  2d,  4th,  5th,  8th,  16lh,  17th, 
18th,  19th,  22d,  and  28th.  The  heaviest,  4th,  5th,  8th, 
J6th,  and  19th. 


From  the  Cambria  Democrat. 
ALLEGHENY  PORTAGE  RAIL-ROAD. 

The  leading  article  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  of 
August  1st,  was  a  notice  of  the  Allegheny  Portage 
Rail-road,  which,  from  the  extensive  circulation  of  that 
paper,  has  been  copied  into  various  journals  through- 
out the  state,  and  also  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

In  that  account  the  rails  of  the  Portage  Road  are 
stated  to  be  of  cast  iron,  which  is  incorrect.  They  are 
to  be  of  rolled  iron,  in  lengths  of  fifteen  feet.  They 
will  weigh  forty  pounds  per  yard;  and  resemble,  in 
their  general  form,  those  used  on  the  Preston  and 
Wigan  Railway,  in  England,  which  are  stronger,  and 
less  liable  to  be  displaced,  than  the  rails  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Road.  The  stone  blocks  contain 
34  cubic  feet  each,  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 
They  are  placed  three  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  broken  stone,  and  the  cast  iron  chairs  which 
support  the  rails  are  firmly  spiked  to  them.  Contracts 
have  been  made  for  furnishing  the  rails  and  chairs, 
and  for  laying  a  single  tract  of  railway,  with  the  neces- 
sary turn-outs,  throughout  the  line  from  Hollidaysburgh 
to  Johnstown,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  and  two- 
thirds. 

The  graded  bed  of  the  rail-road  is  25  feet  wide,  with 
appropriate  side  ditches  and  drains.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  grading  is  done,  and  a  force  of  about  two 
thousand  men  is  now  employed  upon  the  line. 

The  ascent  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  is 
1,399  feet,  and  the  descent  on  the  western  side  1,172 
feet.  There  are  five  inclined  planes  on  each  side, 
varying  in  length  from  1,500  to  3,100  feet.  They  are 
all  straight,  and  their  inclination  with  the  horizon  is  be- 
tween four  and  six  degrees. 

The  Allegheny  Portage  Rail-road  connects  with  the 
Juniata  Canal,  at  the  town  of  Hollidaysburgh,  in  Hunt- 


ingdon county;  and  passes  up  the  narrow  valley  of 
Black  Gap  Run,  ten  miles,  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain at  Blair's  Gap;  which  is  passed  by  a  cut  twelve 
feet  deep .  The  line  then  runs  along  the  western  slope 
of  the  mountain  to  the  head  of  Conemaugh,  and  follows 
the  valley  of  that  stream  to  the  borough  of  Conemaugh, 
commonly  called  Johnstown,  in  Cambria  county,  where 
the  rail-road  ends,  and  the  western  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  commences.  This  canal  is  now  naviga- 
ble throughout  the  whole  course  to  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  most  prominent  works  on  the  line  of  the  rail-road 
are  the  following:  A  stone  viaduct  over  one  branch  of 
the  Juniata,  at  Hollidaysburgh,  which  has  two  eliptical 
arches  of  40  feet  4  inches  span.  As  the  line  crosses 
the  stream  obliquely,  the  arches  are  skewed,  so  as  to 
vary  35  degrees  from  right  angles  with  their  abutments; 
these  arches  are  being  built  of  cut  stone,  the  beds  of 
which  are  warped  surfaces. 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  viaduct  over 
the  Little  Conemaugh  river,  is  of  singularly  wild  and 
striking  description.  The  river  forms  a  loop,  about 
two  miles  in  extent, 'around  the  base  of  a  mountain,  re- 
turning almost  to  the  place  of  beginning;  at  this  point 
there  is  a  very  narrow  gap  in  the  dividing  ridge  through 
which  the  rail-road  passes.  In  running  this  distance 
the  river  falls  about  forty-five  feet,  and,  as  the  rail-road 
cuts  off  the  bend,  a  viaduct  seventy  feet  high,  above 
the  water,  becomes  necessary.  This  is  now  being  built 
of  sand  stone,  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  a 
semi-circular  arch  of  eighty  feet  span. 

The  tunnel,  through  a  spur  of  a  mountain  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Johnstown,  will  be  880  feet  long, 
through  rock,  and  will  save  about  two  miles  in  dis- 
tance. 

When  finished,  it  will  be  twenty  feet  wide  and  nine- 
teen feet  high  in  the  middle: — it  is  now  cut  larger,  in 
order  to  admit  of  an  arch;  and  about  one  half  of  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  tunnel  is  now  done. 

As  the  Portage  Rail-road  will  form  an  important  part 
of  the  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  state  improvements,  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  make  it  in  the  best  and 
most  permanent  manner.  The  country,  through  which 
much  of  it  passes,  is  extremely  wild  and  ragged,  ren- 
dering expensive  cuttings  and  embankments  necessary; 
and  all  the  drains,  culverts,  and  bridges  are  of  stone. 

Stationary  steam  power  is  intended  to  be  used  at  the 
Inclined  Planes,  and  either  horses  or  locomotive  en- 
gines on  the  other  parts  of  the  road.  The  road  is  ex- 
pected to  be  open  for  travelling  next  summer,  with  a 
double  track  upon  the  planes  and  at  the  turn-outs,  and 
with  a  single  track  for  the  rest  of  the  distance;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  double  track  can  be  afterwards  advanta- 
geously laid. 

When  this  road  is  open,  there  will  be  a  complete  and 
direct  channel  of  communication  by  canal  and  railway, 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  through  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  head  of 
the  Ohio,  the  great  highway  of  the  west;  and,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  politicians  will  not  think  it  their 
interest  to  dispute  such  an  investment  of  the  funds  of 
the  commonwealth.  S. 


GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  first  part  of  a  report  of  a  geologi- 
cal survey  of  Massachusetts,  by  Edward  Hitchcock, 
A.  M.  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history,  in 
Amhurst  College.  By  Peter  A.  Browne,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

(Written  for  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer.) 
The  above  publication  has  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance amongst  us.  The  learned  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal,  proposes  to 
divide  his  labors  into  four  parts.  The  first  and  the  only 
one  which  has  yet  been  published,  purports  to  embrace 
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the  economical  geology  of  the  state,  or  an  account  of 
the  rocks,  soils,  and  minerals  that  may  be  applied  to 
useful  purposes,  and  thus  become  sources  of  pecu- 
niary profit;  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  it, 
without  having  had  lately  the  advantage  of  passing  over 
the  ground,  it  is  executed,  generally,  in  a  manner  high- 
ly creditable  to  its  author.  The  second  is  to  embrace 
the  Topographical  geology.  The  third  part  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  Scientific  geology,  and  the  fourth  part  will 
embrace  catalogues  of  the  native  mineralogical,  botani- 
cal, and  zoological  productions  of  that  commonwealth, 
should  the  remaining  parts  be  executed  with  equal 
care  and  ability,  the  whole  report  will  present  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  American  Library,  which  should 
find  its  way  to  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  which 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  both  sexes.  Some  may  perhaps  suppose  that, 
as  Pennsylvanians,  this  work  will  be  no  further  interest- 
ing to  us  than  the  pleasure  we  take  in  contemplating 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  a  sister  state;  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  rocks  of  this  continent  form  a  general, 
though  not  a  continuous  line  of  formations,  crossing  the 
United  States  in  a  direction  nearly  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  the  study  of  the  geology  of  Massachusetts 
assumes  an  importance  not  at  first  anticipated,  and  in- 
vites our  study  in  a  degree  we  had  not  originally  ima- 
gined. 

The  survey,  it  seems,  was  made  under  the  authority 
t)f  the  legislature,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  geolo- 
gical map  of  the  state,  which  we  are  informed  is  now 
in  progress,  and  a  collection  of  specimens  of  every  va- 
riety of  rock  found  in  the  commonwealth,  which  are  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  that  body.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple which  would  be  highly  creditable  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Hitchcock  commences  his  report  with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  soils,  in  doing  which  he  has  adopted 
and  explained  the  distinction  made  by  Messrs.  Cony- 
beare  &  Philips,  between  alluvium  and  diluvium, 
which,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  a 
very  obvious  one.  Of  the  former  valuable  soil,  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  much  less  proportion  than  our  state  and 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  principal  part,  as  will  be 
seen  by  casting  the  eye  over  the  preliminary  map  which 
accompanies  the  report,  lies  along  the  Connecticut 
river.  This  appears  very  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  the  fine  alluvials,  or  "river  bottom  lands" 
as  these  are  sometimes  called  of  the  Delaware,  the 
Schuylkill,  the  Susquehannah,  the  Alleghany,  and  the 
neighboi-hood  of  Lake  Erie.  We  look  also  in  vain  to 
Massachusetts  for  those  extensive  limestone  districts 
that  render  so  estimable  the  farms  of  Whitemarsh,  in 
Montgomery,  Lancaster,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  and 
other  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  Nevertheless,  Massa- 
chusetts is  by  no  means  deficient  in  soils. — The  new 
red  sand  stone,  says  our  reporter,  though  not  equal  in 
fertility  to  that  of  its  corresponding  rock  in  England  is 
of  a  "superior  quality."  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
fruit,  and  the  grass  grown  upon  it  is  excellent.  In  the 
western  part  of  Worcester  county  the  ground,  for  a 
width  of  several  miles,  is  highly  impregnated  with 
oxide  of  iron,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  pre- 
sence of  this  ingredient  has  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  soil.  The  magnesian  rocks  are  in  Massachusetts  of 
very  limited  extent.  The  soils  derived  from  these 
rocks  are,  in  Europe,  generally  considered  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  but  for  the  proof  that  in  the  hands  of  good 
farmers  they  can  be  made  exceedingly  productive,  we 
refer  with  confidence  and  with  no  small  degree  of  plea- 
surable feeling  to  the  fine  farms  of  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter in  this  state.  Time  will  not  permit  us,  whatever 
may  be  our  inclination,  to  dilate  upon  the  other  soils 
noticed  in  the  report. 

If  Massachusetts  cannot  compete  with  some  other 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  richness  of  her  soils,  she  can 
vie  with  them  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  her  granites, 
her  sienites,  her  porphyries,  and  her  serpentines.     Mr. 


Hitchcock  mentions  that  most  of  the  rock  that  is  there 
generally  described  as  sienite  is  a  variety  of  granite; 
whereas  here  nearly  all  the  sienites  are  called  granite. 
This  confusion  in  names  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  But  I  cannot  agree  witli  him  that  wherever 
the  granite  admits  of  hornblende  into  its  composition, 
that  it  should  be  called  "  sienite;"  that  would  lead  to 
much  greater  difficulty.  We  have  no  granite  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  except  in  veins  of  gneiss 
of  Micaceous  Schistus,  or  in  boulders  found  in  the  di- 
luvium; but  we  have  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
sienite,  which  will  answer  every  purpose  of  the  eastern 
granite,  and  in  the  talcose  formation,  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  Paoli,  in  Chester  county,  the  preparations 
for  making  the  Columbia  rail-road,  have  displayed  a 
quarry  of  serpentine  that  promises  to  be  very  useful 
and  ornamental  to  Philadelphia. 

Our  author  remarks  that  in  regard  of  hornblende 
slate  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  employed  in 
Massachusetts  for  any  useful  purpose,  except  for  the 
construction  of  common  stone  walls.  Near  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles  from  our  city,  is  a 
quarry  of  hornblende  slate,  which  is  equal  to  any  per- 
haps in  the  world.  The  rocks  which  lay  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°  may  be  readily  split  in  the  direction  of  their 
natural  joints,  in  slabs  of  almost  any  length  and  width 
that  can  be  managed  by  the  workmen,  and  with  per- 
fectly even  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  are  also  quoted,  but 
whether  they  occur  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  of  such 
quality,  as  to  render  them  of  any  statistical  value,  is 
made  a  question.  In  speaking  of  the  former  combusti- 
ble, our  author  has,  as  I  conceive,  inadvertently  fallen 
into  an  error  of  the  other  hemisphere,  where  they 
know  very  little  about  anthracite,  in  saying  that  it  is 
"sometimes  found  in  the  primitive  rocks."  He  has 
certainly  spoken  unadvisedly  when  he  asserts  that  it  is 
so  found  in  this  country.  His  facts  are  at  variance  with 
the  assertion.  "We  have,"  he  says,  "  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  three  extensive  deposites  of  anthracite : 
the  largest  in  Pennsylvania;  the  next  largest  in  Rhode 
Island;  and  the  smallest  in  Worcester,  Mass."  "  I 
have  examined  them  all,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  o//the  rocks  containing  this  coal,  are  at  least 
as  low  down  in  the  series  as  the  transition  class."  But 
what  authority  is  this  for  placing  them  still  lower  down 
in  the  primitive?  In  what  immediately  follows,  the  pro- 
professor  is  uncommonly  obscure  and  contradictory,  for 
after  having  asserted  that  he  had  "  examined  them  all," 
and  that  "  all  the  rocks  containing  this  coal  are  at  least 
as  low  down  in  the  series  as  the  transition  class,"  he 
adds,  "I  suspect  that  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  oc- 
curs in  the  higher  beds  of  the  grauwacke',  perhaps  even 
in  the  mill-stone  grit.-"  thus,  so  far  from  tracing  the  an- 
thracite to  the  primitive,  placing  it  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  transition,  or  even  in  the  secondary.  Baron 
Humboldt,  whose  opinions  Professor  Hitchcock,  in 
page  46,  justly  quotes  with  confidence,  gives  no  coun- 
1  tenance  to  the  opinion,  that  anthracite  belongs  to  the 
primitive  rocks,  but  on  the  contrary  considers  graphite 
or  carburet  of  iron,'  which  is  found  in  the  primitive 
rocks,  as  a  more  ancient  formation.* 

Massachusetts  appears  to  be  very  rich  in  iron;  among 
the  great  variety  of  ores,  the  argillaceous  oxide  is  the 
most  abundant  and  most  extensively  used.  Lead,  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  manganese  have  been  discovered  in  va- 
rious places. 

In  the  talcose  slate  formation  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
gold  has  been  found,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  that  precious  metal  in  the 
same  formation  in  Massachusetts,  as  Professor  Hitch- 
cock remarks. 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  persuaded  that  this  report  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a  perusal. 


*  In  Bucks  county,  Pa.  carburet  of  iron  is  found 
abundantly  in  primitive  lime  rock,  the  last  of  the  primi- 
tive series. 
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f  Including  four  cases  and  one  death  in  Pennsylvania 
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From  the  National  Gazette  of  1829. 

PENITENTIARY  DISCIPLINE. 
No.  III. 

To  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pennsylvania  system  of  penitentiary  discipline, 
to  which  I  now  respectfully  ask  your  attention,  origi- 
nated with  the  Prison  Society  of  Philadelphia.  This  is 
an  institution  whose  sole  object  has  been,  ever  since 
the  period  of  its  establishment,  in  1787,  to  contribute 
to  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  state,  by  forming 
such  a  scheme  of  criminal  governance  as  would  effec- 
tually eradicate  the  errors,  mischiefs,  and  abuses  of 
prisons.  It  includes  in  its  list  of  members,  names  distin- 
guished for  the  social  standing,  piety,  and  talents  of 
their  posessors;  and  has  had  at  its  head  the  venerable 
Bishop  White,  for  the  last  forty  years. 

While  listlessness  and  apathy  characterized  legisla- 
tures and  communities,  in  reference  to  the  situation  and 
sufferings  of  convicts,  these  benevolent  gentlemen  de- 
termined to  benefit  them  and  the  world  by  striking  out 
a  plan  of  relieving  their  unnecessary  distresses,  and  of 
ultimately  improving  their  moral  condition.  For  these 
disinterested  and  novel  efforts,  they  are  entitled  at  least 
to  our  gratitude  and  respect;  for  men  who  are  con- 
demned by  the  injured  laws  of  the  country  to  expiate 
their  offences,  are  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  man- 
kind as  unworthy  of  notice  and  impossible  to  be  re- 
claimed. For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  theory  of 
prison  discipline  upon  the  basis  of  truth,  they  sedulous- 
ly collected  facts,  projected  schemes,  and  made  experi- 
ments, till  at  last  they  were  convinced  that  solitude 
tvilh  labour  was  the  only  plan  that  promised  the  pre- 
vention of  existing  evils,  so  loudly  and  justly  the  sub- 
jects of  complaint.  They  viewed  separate  confine- 
ment as  indispensable  to  the  correction  of  the  offender, 
and  as  forming  a  link  in  that  great  catenation  of  useful 
institutions,  which  was  to  bind  together,  in  moral  har- 
mony, the  various  orders  of  society.  The  House  of 
Refuge  for  young  delinquents,  owes  its  existence  to 
their  agency,  and  many  of  the  members  have  been  in- 
strumental in  extending  the  benefits  of  education 
among  the  poorer  classes,  so  as  to  obstruct  as  much  as 
possible  every  avenue  to  crime,  and  to  produce  the 
strongest  incentives  to  virtue.  It  will  not  be  entirely  a 
digression  to  glance  at  the  great  picture  in  whose  fore- 
ground the  prison  system  is  designed  to  stand,  as  very 
material  to  the  just  disposition  of  its  several  parts,  and 
highly  important  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  If  Penn- 
sylvania should  ever  exhibit  such  a  picture  as  the  one 
I  shall  attempt  to  describe,  future  generations  will,  with 
a  general  voice,  proclaim,  when  the  busy  tongue  of  ma- 
lice shall  have  been  closed.and  benighted  prejudice  shall 
have  disappeared  in  her  own  mists,  that  the  first  great 
lines  were  produced,  and  the  incipient  touches  were 
made  by  the  Prison  Society,  and  that  the  objects  as- 
sumed form,  and  shape,  and  feature.under  the  auspices 
and  by  the  direction  of  their  prominent  members. 

That  the  political  permanence  and  social  happiness 
of  a  country  depend  upon  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  that  crime,  in  advanced  years,  is  generally  the  re- 
sult of  juvenile  neglect,  are  truths  of  universal  sanc- 
tion. They  were  early  perceived  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
all  practicable  means  were  employed  to  disseminate 
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the  one,  and  correct  the  other.    Common  schools  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  individual,   were   munificently 
established.    At  these  seminaries  knowledge  was  to  be 
acquired,   industrious  habits  were  to  be  formed,  the 
seeds  of  virtue  implanted,  and  honourable  sentiments 
instilled.     To  youth  of  older  years,  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute of  Philadelphia,  the  only  one  in  the  state,  offers 
the  most  distinguished  advantages  for  acquiring  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  mechanical  science.     But  as  crime 
could  not  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  younger  walks 
of  life,  punishment  would  be  inevitable;  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  desirable  that  a  place  should  be  selected 
where  the  infamy  of  the  inmates  would  not  be  known, 
where  vicious  association  could  be  prevented,  and  ad- 
monition mild,  conciliatory,  and  persuasive,  could  be 
applied.     This  was  the  destination   and  object  of  the 
House  of  Refuge.    Public  seminaries  were  intended  to 
penetrate  every 'part  of  the  state— into  every  remote 
corner  of  the  country — to  disseminate  the  blessings  of 
education  commensurately  with  the  extent  of  our  limits. 
To    diffuse  an    expansive    knowledge  of  agriculture 
among  the  yeomanry — to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  geological  peculiarities  of  the  soil — and  by  enlight- 
ening their  understandings,  to  fit  them  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  publio  measures  calculated  to  advance  the 
common  benefit,  are  objects  of  very  general  concern. 
We  do  not  yet  boast  an  institution  like  that  of  the  illus- 
trious Fellenberg,  in  Switzerland,  where  agriculture  is 
reduced  to  systematic  principles,  by  a  union  of  labour 
with  science.     But  individual  efforts   have   not  been 
wanting  to  transport  it  hither.     A  gentleman  of  talents 
and  information  is  now  residing  at  Hoffpoyl  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge  to  superin- 
tend a  similar  establishment  in  Pennsylvania.    No  doubt 
is  entertained  of  its  ultimate  success;  for  that  system 
which  has  triumphed  in  Switzerland  without  the  aid  of 
government,  and  in  defiance  of  the  aristocratical  fea- 
tures of  the  canton  of  Berne,  must  flourish  in  a  repub- 
lic distinguished  by  its  enterprize  in  adopting  important 
discoveries,  and  an  adequate  sense  of  the  moral  and  po- 
litical influences  of  universal  intelligence.     Thus  are 
sown,  in  early  life,  the  seeds  of  public  virtue  and  pri- 
vate happiness,  which  if  tenderly  fostered  and  irrigated 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  will  secure  the  fruits  of  protec- 
tion and  plenty,  to  orphanage,  penury,  and  misfortune, 
and  diffuse  countless  nation.*!  blessings! 

The  intimate  connexion  and  mutual  dependence  of 
the  various  links  in  this  great  chain,  must  be  obvious 
to  a  superficial  vision.  A  child  tender  from  the  hand  of 
nature  is  first  placed  where  he  can  imbibe  moral  and 
religious  sentiments,  and  be  taught  the  elements  of 
literature;  if  he  possess  honour  and  assiduity,  the  In- 
stitute offers  itself  for  marc  diversified  and  "enlarged 
acquisitions,  and  he  is  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lie  weal  in  the  advancement  of  his  own  fortunes.  If 
necessity,  evil  example,  or  corrupt  counsel  has  driven 
him  to  crime,  the  House  of  Refuge  exhibits  the  frown 
of  an  offended  but  affectionate  parent,  who  will  admo- 
nish and  afflict  his  way  ward  child  with  a  view  to  refor- 
mation. Does  he  continue  in  advanced  years  to  prey 
upon  society?  He  is  then  to  be  excluded  from  its  enjoy- 
ments, for  he  is  now  become  a  fit  subject  of  solitary 
confinement  in  our  penitentiaries.  If  then  the  whole 
scheme  of  Pennsylvania  be  to  meliorate  those  clas? cs 
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of  society  which,  without  the  aid  of  benevolence,  would  of  seclusion  have  received  a  fair  trial;  and  it  is  stated, 

languishin  ignorance,   idleness,   and  despair,  or  prey  upon  authority  entitled  to  credit,  that  although  from  the 

upon  their  more  opulent  and  less  unfortunate  country-  closeness  of  the  cells  and  the  consequent  idleness  of 

men,  was  it  not  natural  that  the  Prison  Society,  many  of  the  prisoners,  their  situation  was  far  more  inauspicious 


whose  members  have  diligently  laboured  for  its  intel 
lectualand  moral  advancement,  should  attempt  the  cor- 
rection of  that  system  pursued  in  prisons,  so  inimical 
in  its  general  tendencies  and  deteriorating  in  all  its  re- 
sults? It  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  glorious 
scheme  which  many  of  them  were  engaged  to  promote, 
and  without  which  portion  that  scheme  could  have  but 
a  restricted  operation  and  partial  influence. 

The  Prison  Society  date  their  existence  from  the 
year  1787,  but  an  effort  was  made  so  early  as  1776  to 
organize  an  institution  to  promote  those  objects  which 
since  have  been  partially  effected.  What  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  prison  of  Philadelphia  at  these  periods, 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Vaux's  "Notices,"  and  indeed  it  is 
gratifying,  by  a  reference,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  description.  The  labours  of  the  society 
which  form  the  subject  of  these  "Notices,"  allow  me 
to  say  in  passing,  great  as  they  are,  scarcely  transcend 
those  of  the  benevolent  author,  to  whose  writings  and 
personal  exertions  Pennsylvania  is  largely  indebted  for 
aiding  the  diffusion  of  education  through  the  state;  for 
her  House  of  Refuge;  and  for  the  present  footing  of  her 
theory  of  solitary  confinement.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
trace  with  chronological  nicety  the  many  improvements 
from  time  to  time  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  asso- 
ciation; suffice  it  to  say,  that  their  enlightened  and  in- 
defatigable philanthropy  was  acknowledged,  and  that 
their  representations  were  always  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  attention  by  the  legislature,  who 
never  authorized  innovations  in  the  prison  police,unless 
at  their  suggestion,  or  with  their  concurrence.  The 
practice  of  public  labour  in  the  streets — the  abomina- 
ble law  of  flogging — and  innumerable  other  abuses, 
were  rescinded  on  the  authority  of  their  memorials. 
Indeed  a  cursory  retrospect  of  this  portion  of  our  pe- 
nal history,  will  evince  the  existence  of  a  clear  under- 
standing between  the  legislature  and  the  society, whose 
impressions  of  the  efficacy  of  solitude  the  former  had 
imbibed,  and  were  determined,  in  despite  of  every  im- 
pediment, zealously  to  promote.  The  opinion  of  the 
latter  in  reference  to  the  moral  virtue  of  seclusion  with 
labour,  was  early  expressed — their  various  measures 
have  all  been  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  object — 
and  their  more  recent  movements  only  manifest  an  in- 
creased anxiety  and  stronger  conviction. 

In  an  address  to  the  legislature  in  1787,  they  say, 
"they  are  fully  convinced  that  punishment  by  more 
private  or  even  solitary  labour,  would  more  successfully 
tend  to  reclaim  the  unhappy  objects,"  &c.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  they  are  solicited  by  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  for  in  formation  and  advice,  they  make 
this  unequivecal  declaration;  "that  from  a  long  and 
steady  attention  to  the  real  practical  state,  as  well  as 
the  theory  of  prisons,  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labour,  and  a  total 
abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,  will  prove  the  most 
effectual  means  of  reforming  these  unhappy  creatures." 
As  the  resources  of  the  state  were  not  adequate  at  that 
period  to  the  expense  of  constructing  a  gaol  on  the 
theory  of  separate  imprisonment,  the  society  had  only 
a  restricted  opportunity  of  proving  its  effects  "under  the 
authority  of  the  act  of  1790,  which  permitted  the  solita- 
ry confinement  of  the  more  hardened  and  atrocious 
offenders.  The  trial,  however,  was  productive  of  such 
beneficial  consequences  that  the  subsequent  act  of 
1794  authorized  the  detention  of  all  prisoners  in  soli- 
tude for  certain  periods  of  their  sentences.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  solitude  has  been  administered 
either  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors,  for  stated  pe- 
riods, or  as  a  portion  of  the  prisoner's  sentence;  but 
in  some  instances,  of  latter  times,  the  prisoner  has 
been  confined  to  a  cell  from  his  induction  to  his  dis- 
charge.     It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  moral  effects 


than  it  will  be  in  the  new  penitentiaries — no  instance 
occurred  of  mental  alienation,  and  such  only  as  under' 
went  this  treatment  ultimately  reformed. 

I  might  here  quote  the  various  and  very  cogent  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  Prison  Society  in  their  numerous 
remonstrances,  and  refer  to  their  several  acts  to  exhibit 
the  strength  of  conviction  on  one  side,  and  the  respect* 
ful  deference  paid  by  the  legislature  on  the  other.  But 
it  is  unnecessary.  At  their  instigation  the  Pittsburgh 
Penitentiary  was  huilt,  and  that  on  Francis  street,  near 
Philadelphia,  has  been  begun,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating to  the  world  the  soundness  of  a  theory,  the 
practicability  and  moral  influence  of  which  neither  the 
society,  when  they  solicited  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, nor  the  legislature  when  it  made  its  several  ap- 
propriations, entertained  a  doubt.  After  the  lapse  of 
upwards  of  forty  years,  during  which  this  theory  has, 
been  maturing — when  great  and  wearisome  labor  had 
been  devoted  to  it  by  its  benevolent  adherents — when 
conviction  of  its  utility  seemed  to  have  become  univer- 
sal— when  all  the  expense  had  been  incurred  necessa- 
ry to  its  trial,  and  the  houses  almost  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  convicts — distrusts  for  the  first  time  are 
heard,  and  objections  for  the  first  time  started.  Before 
I  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
request  the  legislature  to  observe  the  points  distinctly 
exhibited  by  the  previous  facts:  1st,  That  the  theory 
of  solitary  confinement  so  called,  has  been  abundantly 
tried,  and  its  beneficial  influence  proved;  and  2d,  That 
though  it  may  be  novel  elsewhere,  it  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  age  in  Pennsylvania.  If,  however,-  the 
acquiescence  of  enlightened  men  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe  be  desirable  to  sustain  the  opinions  of  our 
own  philanthropists,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Mansfield  was  favorable  to  the  adoption 
of  a  scheme  of  solitude :  and  that  in  1779,  Judge  Black-, 
stone  framed  an  act  on  the  very  principle  now  contem-. 
plated  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  instance  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  benevolent  Howard, 

The  reasons  urged  in  opposition  to  it  by  its  enemies* 
and  insisted  upon  by  your  respected  Commissioners  in 
their  report,  are — 1st,  the  impracticability  of  the  plan, 
itself;  2dly,  the  unfitness  of  the  prison  at  Pittsburgh; 
3dly,  the  vast  expense;  and  lastly,  the  impossibility  of 
enforcing  the  requisite  discipline.  I  undertake  to  des- 
patch each  in  its  order.  The  impracticability  of  the  the- 
ory arises  in  their  estimation  from  the  various  circumstan- 
ces of  want  of  sufficient  light,  the  incompatibility  of  pur- 
suing other  kind  of  labor  besides  those  of  art  and  skill, 
and  the  sedentary  character  of  the  employment.  These 
several  objections  are  triumphantly  answered  by  the 
construction  of  the  Francis  street  Penitentiary.  Each 
cell  has  annexed  to  it  an  uncovered  work  yard,  where 
light,  air,  exercise,  and  room  for  every  species  of  toil, 
may  be  had  in  abundance.  Those  prisoners  who  are 
without  specific  occupations  may  engage  at  sawing 
stone,  the  employment  advantageously  pursued  in  pri- 
sons where  the  labor  is  joint;  and  a  certain  portion  of 
that  kind  of  labor  may  be  daily  exacted  from  those 
whose  trades  are  sedentary,  for  the  purpose  of  healthful 
exercise. 

Without  condescending  to  notice  the  cavils  contained 
in  the  Boston  Report,  I  may  proceed  to  observe  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Penitentiary,  that  the  annexation  of  courts 
or  work-yards  to  the  cells  will  render  it  very  similar  to 
that  near  Philadelphia,  and  that  they  can  be  supplied 
without  any  alarming  increase  of  expenditure.  The 
item  of  expense  has  received  the  grave  consideration 
of  your  commissioners,  whose  calculations,  however, 
by  the  way,  are  far  from  possessing  the  commendable 
merit  of  accuracy.  In  the  first  place  the  expense  of 
construction  already  incurred  (and,  though  great,  is 
attributable  not  to  the  theory,  but  to  the  expensive 
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character  of  the  buildings*)  is,  with  singular  ingenuity, 
brought  in  to  swell  the  amount  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
public  coffers.  If  the  expenses  in  the  first  instance 
have  exceeded  the  original  estimates,  ample  consola- 
tion arises  from  the  considerations,  that,  so  far  from 
continuing,  they  will  probably  diminish,  when  the  sys- 
tem is  in  full  operation,  below  those  of  Auburn— that 
the  buildings  are  more  than  ordinarily  permanent — and 
that  the  public  benefit  constitutes  a  plenary  return. 
If  indeed  the  financial  argument  be  worthy  of  serious 
regard,  that  absolute  profit  ought  to  arise  to  the  state- 
that  the  system  should  be  "pecuniarily"  productive  to 
merit  adoption, — it  may  be  averred  with  confidence, 
that  the  prisoners  will  perform  more  labor  alone  than 
in  conjunction;  and  that  fewer  superintendents  (a  part 
of  which  will  be  females  at  reduced  wages,)  will  be 
requisite  than  at  Auburn. 

1  come  now  to  the  final  objection,  whose  reservation 
For  the  last  place,  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  tri- 
umphant and  unanswerable.  But  why  do  those  gen- 
tlemen who  anticipate  a  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  dis- 
cipline, overlook  the  expedient  they  themselves  have 
suggested  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  flagellation  on  the 
Auburn  plan?  The  police  of  the  prison  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  theory,  is  intended  to  be  Very  simple; 
those  prisoners  tvho  labor  and  finish  their  tasks,  are  to 
be  fed  upon  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet,  and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  suitable  books;  but  obstinacy  or  laziness, 
the  only  vices  of  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
be  guilty,  can  be  cured  by  inactive  confinement  to  the 
cells,  abstraction  of  books,  and  subjection  to  food  of  the 
lowest  description.  Resort  to  severe  measures  will  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  for  this  mode  of  treatment  has 
been  found  to  relent  the  most  stubborn  and  refractory 
spirits.  As  the  deprivation  of  natural  enjoyments  will 
constitute  the  only  infliction  for  misbehaviour,  very 
little  oversight  will  be  required;  as  attempts  at  escape 
will  be  hopeless,  and  injury  to  the  prison  impracticable. 
The  other  grounds  of  opposition  are  equally  unten- 
able; indeed  some  are  calculated  to  provoke  a  srnile 
rather  than  a  serious  argument.  Respect,  however, 
for  every  sincere  scruple,  and  a  desire  to  meet  every 
objection  honestly  urged,  induce  me  to  give  them  a 
passing  notice.  It  is  insisted  that  all  the  convicts  of 
the  state,  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  two  peniten- 
tiaries at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  and  that  mental 
alienation  must  inevitably  result.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  an  abbreviation  of  the  present  terms  of  imprison- 
mnent is  contemplated  by  your  honorable  body,  and  it  is 


disease?  Individuals  have  been  confined  for  many 
months  in  succession,  and  it  is  believed  for  years  in 
the  Walnut-street  prison,  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  no 
instance  has  alienation  of  mind  ensued. 

If  then  stupefaction  or  delirium  does  not  follow  se- 
clusion where  labor  is  withheld,  is  it  likely  that  the 
mental  powers  will  be  injured  when  they  have  an  un- 
interrupted daily  employment?  Corporal  detention  and 
the  absence  of  colloquial  pleasure  are  the  only  differ- 
ence of  the  prisoner's  situation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and,  in  these  respects,  he  is  precisely  in  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners  of  Auburn,  according  to  the 
representations  of  the  advocates  of  that  theory.  Does 
the  prisoner  at  Auburn  become  insane?  As  that  will 
hardly  be  admitted,  they  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma 
either  of  conceding  that  actual  conversation  among  the 
prisoners  prevents  the  dreaded  consequence,  or  of  re- 
linquishing the  imputation  as  totally  unsustainable. 

Having  now  answered,  and  I  hope  conclusively,  all 
the  arguments  suggested  by  your  Commissioners  and 
others,  against  the  theory  of  seclusion  with  labor,  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  being  convinced  that  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  cavil — that  the  prejudice  against  it  arose 
from  ignorance,  inexperience,  or  inattention,  will  fore- 
go the  positive  benefits  it  promises?  Will  they  render 
abortive  the  benevolent  designs,  the  arduous  endea- 
vors of  the  Prison  Society— that  society  whose  advice 
they  have  so  frequently  solicited,  and  hitherto  so  strict- 
ly pursued?  Will  they  abandon  the  grand  scheme 
of  Pennsylvania  improvement,  and  leave  unfinished 
what  they  have  so  nobly  begun?  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  a  scheme  of  discipline — not  wild,  -  chimerical, 
and  indefensible — not  built  upon  visionary  ideas 
and  speculative  theory — but  resting  Upon  the  basis  of 
philosophical  truth,  ascertained  by  repeated  experi- 
ments— will  receive  the  unanimous  support  of  an  en- 
lightened legislature.  The  evils  of  association  are  so 
numerous  and  diversified,  so  glaring  and  monstrous, 
that  it  is  Unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  The  com- 
mon reply  of  criminals,  who,  on  their  release,  are  ad- 
monished to  become  useful  members  of  society,  is,  that 
the  door  to  respectability  is  closed  by  the  publicity  of 
their  punishment;  that  their  comrades  in  prison  would 
penetrate  into  their  most  retired  haunts,  and  either  de- 
feat their  purpose  by  bad  counsel,  or  destroy  their  cha- 
racters by  the  proclamation  of  their  infamy.  Numerous 
are  the  instances  which  might  be  cited  of  hardened  of- 
fenders taking  a  malicious  pleasure  in  ruining  the  pros- 


qually  certain  "the  friends  of  the  system  believe  a  dimi-  pects  of  such  of  their  former  companions  as  were  en- 
nution  to  be  necessary.  If  the  periods  are  reduced  j  deavoring  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  probity  and  no» 
one  half,  or  as  some  suggest,  two  thirds,  (and  here  I  I  n01'-  .      .        .     . ,. 

am  hypothetical  and  give  no  opinion,)  the  number  of  By  adopting  the  scheme  of  solitude,  the  leg.slature 
prisoners  is  diminished  in  proportion,  and  accommoda-  !  will  be  just  to  the  enlightened  philanthropy  of  the.r 
tions  can  be  furnished  for  many  subsequent  years.  Add  !  own  citizens  -pay  a  proper  tribute  to  Howard  and  the 
to  this,  that  fewer  will  return  than  under  the  existing  |  other  illustrious  worthies  who  have  labored  for  the 
mode;  for  if  reformation  will  not  be  produced,  at  least  I  moral  elevation  of  mankind— and  give  to  this  state  the 
an  accession  of  depravity  will  be  prevented.  When  !  distinguished  eminence  of  leading  in  the  stupendous 
the  population  shall  have  doubled  the  present  amount,  '  work  of  prison  reform.     I  now  take  leave  of  your  non- 


third  prison  in  the  interior  of  the  state  may  be  wanted; 
but,  it  is  only  a  subject  of  anticipation  to  meet  future 
exigencies,  and  needs  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Let  us  now  advert  to  the  terrible  consequences, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  are  to  follow  separate 
confinement.  Insanity  is  predicted  with  the  utmost 
confidence;  but  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  appre- 
hension was  first  engendered  by  the  prevalence  of  an 
error  which,  before  it  could  be  arrested,  had  unfortu- 
nately obtained  the  widest  currency.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  prisoner  is  to  lie  totally  unemployed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  sentence;  and  to  this  impression  a 
class  of  enemies  to  the  Pennsylvania  theory,  with  an 
ignorance  or  malice  truly  pitiable,  has,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  largely  contributed 


orable  body,  and  commit,  with  confidence,  to  its  wis- 
dom, the  disposal  of  a  question,  which,  in  any  aspect 
in  which  it  may  be  regarded,  is  as  intrinsically  great  as 
any  that  ever  agitated  Pennsylvania. 

A  PENNSYLVANIAN. 


Account  of  The  schuylkill  Permanent 

BRIDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  150.) 
Description  of  the  Bridge. 
The  masonry  is  executed  on  a  plan  suggested  to  the 
mason,  uncommon,  if  not  new.  The  walls  of  the  abut- 
That  idleness  and  poor  diet !  ments  and  wings  are  perpendicular,  without  buttresses, 
might  render  the  prisoner  useless  to  himself,  and  ulti- I  and  supported  by  interior  offsets.  These  are  found 
mately  drive  him  upon  the  public  for  support,  may  be  completely  competent  to  support  the  pressure  ofthe 
plausibly  argued,    but  did  they  ever  produce  mental  I  tilling  (which  gravitates  in  perpendicular  lines)  without 
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battering  or  contreforts.  The  abutments  are  18  feet  | 
thick.  The  wing-  walls  nine  feet  at  the  foundations.retir-  j 
ing  by  offsets,  till  at  the  parapets  they  are  only  18 
inches.  The  eastern  abutment  and  wing  walls  are 
founded  on  a  rock.  Those  on  the  western  side  are  built 
on  piles.  The  inclined  plane  of  approach  to  the  bridge 
is  elevated  at  an  angle  of  3  1-2  degrees. 

Although  the  western  pier  has  attracted  most  atten- 
tion, that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  was  first  erect- 
ed; and  was  attended  with  difficulties  appearing  often 
insurmountable.  It  is  from  21  to  24  feet  deep,  below 
the  tide,  to  the  rock  on  which  the  lower  course  is  laid 
and  bolted.  The  cofferdam  was  on  a  bad  plan,  though 
constructed  as  well  as  that  plan  admitted.  Its  materials 
were  too  slight  and  incompetent.  Constant  exertion, 
and  repeated  remedies  for  defects,  were  incessantly 
called  for  by  frequent  accidents.  Every  thing  was  new 
to  all  employed;  but  it  was  a  school  to  teach  expe- 
rience. The  footing  of  the  piles  was  secured,  and  the 
dam  saved  from  impending  destruction,  by  an  embank- 
ment of  stone  and  sand,  thrown  around  the  bottom  on 
its  outside;  and  the  latter  washed  in  and  consolidated 
by  the  current.  The  same  means  were  used  at  the 
western  dam,  and  their  utility  decidedly  proved.  Both 
piers  are  of  course  similar  in  their  general  configura- 
tion and  composition.  The  first  stone  of  the  eastern 
pier  was  laid  September,  5th,  1801.  That  of  the  west- 
ern pier,  December  25th,  1802.  The  time  preceding 
was  occupied  in  procuring  plans,  gaining  information, 
and  procuring  materials.  These  precautions,  (always 
essential  in  great  undertakings,)  forwarded  the  work, 
and  ensured  against  delay  and  disappointment. 

The  frame  is  a  masterly  piece  of  workmanship;  com- 
bining in  its  principle  that  of  king  posts  and  braces, 
or  trusses,  with  those  of  a  stone  arch.  Half  of  each 
post  with  the  brace  between  them,  will  form  the  vous- 
seur  of  an  arch;  and  lines  through  the  middle  of  each 
post  would  describe  the  radii  or  joints.  There  are  three 
sections  of  the  frame,  all  similar.  That  in  the  middle 
divides  the  space  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  passen- 
gers in  opposite  directions,  are  prevented  from  inter- 
fering with  each  other. 

The  platform  for  travelling  rises  only  eight  feet  from 
an  horizontal  line,  and  the  top  or  cap  pieces  are  paral- 
lel to  this.  Of  the  sections  the  middle  one  has  the  most 
pressure,  owing  to  the  weight  of  transportation,  being 
thrown  nearer  to  that  section  than  towards  the  sides, 
to  which  the  foot  ways  prevent  its  approach.  These 
foot  ways  are  five  feet  in  width,  elevated  above  the  car- 
riage ways,  and  neatly  protected  with  turned  posts  and 
chains.  It  has  been  conceived  that  the  foot  ways  would 
have  been  more  advantageously  placed  on  each  side  the 
middle  section,  to  throw  the  weight  of  transportation 
to  the  sides  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Palmer  (who  is  believed  to  be  the  original  inven- 
tor of  this  kind  of  wooden  bridges)  permitted  with 
much  candour,  considerable  alterations  in  the  plan, 
accommodatory  to  the  intended  cover,  the  design 
whereof  is  original.  These  were  so  much  approved  by 
him,  that  he  considers  the  Schuylkill  bridge  superstruc- 
ture the  most  perfect  of  any  he  has  built.  It  was  finish- 
ed in  one  season;  and  declared  open  for  passengers  and 
transportation  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1805. 

The  Schauff'hausen  bridge  (which  is  now  destroyed) 
much  eulogised  in  Europe,  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  on  the  Schuylkill.  Any  candid  and  intelligent  ar- 
chitect, on  inspecting  the  drafts  of  the  one,  examining 
the  other,  and  the  principles  of  both,  would  give  a  de- 
cided preference  to  the  latter.  The  design  of  this  is 
more  simple,  its  strength  greater,  its  parts  are  better 
combined,  and  more  assistant  to  each  other:  and  there 
is  no  useless  timber  in  any  part. 

The  timber  of  which  both  the  frame  and  the  cover 
are  composed,  (the  roof,  of  cedar  excepted,)  is  of  the 
best  white  pine. 

The  flooring  of  the  platform  is  doubled,  and  in  the 
whole  5  1-2  inches  thick.     The  under  course  of  white 


pine,  three  inches  thick,  is  permanent,  and  well  spiked 
and  secured.  The  upper  course  is  of  sap  pitch  pine, 
slightly  attached  (2  1-2  inches  thick)  to  be  renewed  as 
often  as  worn,  either  partially  or  generally,  and  with 
this  the  joints  are  broken.  This  mode  of  planking  has 
been  found,  on  the  floating  bridges,  highly  advan- 
tageous and  economical.  The  under  course  admits  of 
two  or  three  removals  of  the  upper,  which  wears  be- 
fore it  decays.  The  floorings  of  wooden  bridges  are 
generally  of  single  planks. 

The  exterior  of  the  cover  is  handsomely  ornamented 
and  painted.  The  under  work  imitative  of  stone  is  well 
executed,  by  dashing  the  paint  while  fresh  with  sand 
and  stone  dust.  This  is  performed  with  so  much  ease 
and  cheapness,  that  it  is  hoped  it  will  introduce  a  like 
mode  of  ornamenting  and  protecting  the  surface  of 
other  wooden  elevations.  All  apprehensions  of  scaling 
by  frost  are  proved  to  be  imaginary. 

A  number  of  conductors,  properly  disposed,  secure 
the  superstructure  from  danger  by  lightning. 

All  that  could  be  spared  for  ornament  was  expended 
on  the  exterior;  as  the  interior  neither  admitted  nor  re- 
quired it.  The  pediments  of  the  entrances  were  intend- 
ed to  be  finished  with  emblems  of  Commerce  on  the 
east;  and  of  Agriculture  on  the  west.  They  are  de- 
signed, and  were  to  be  executed,  by  that  eminent 
American  naval  sculptor,  William  Rush.of  Philadelphia, 
whose  works  as  an  artist  are  admired  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  are  seen.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
finish,  the  expense  whereof  will  be  small,  should  yet  be 
added.  The  pediments  require  it  to  complete  the  de- 
sign. 

General  Observations. 

The  Schuylkill  bridge  plan  may  be  varied  according' 
to  circumstances,  and  its  principles  preserved.  In  what- 
ever varieties,  projectors  of  other  designs  may  indulge 
themselves,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  Mr.  Palmer's 
plan  will  be  found  on  long  experience  to  be  the  best. 
It  is  an  unit  in  symmetry  and  movement;  and  all  its 
parts  support  each  other,  like  a  phalanx  in  tactics.  In 
some  instances  Mr.  Palmer  has  placed  the  platform  for 
travelling  over  the  cap  pieces  and  cross  ties;  or  rather 
these  latter  become  part  of  the  frame  of  the  platform. 
The  great  body  of  the  frame  is  of  course  below.  But 
this  was  not  found  eligible,  where  ice  and  floods  were 
likely  to  assault  the  haunches,  when  the  frame  was  thus 
depressed.  The  elevation  of  the  abutments  would  re- 
quire, for  this  plan,  immense  weight  and  expense  of 
filling,  and  expose  the  walls  to  dangerous  pressure. 
Nor  would  it  be  so  well  calculated  for  heavy  transpor- 
tation. More  important  than  all — it  would  be  unfit  for 
covering  to  such  advantage.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
improvement  was  highly  approved  by  Mr.  Palmer,  it 
was  not  in  his  contemplation,  as  to  mode,  until  the  out- 
line of  the  present  cover  was  shown  to  him;  although 
he  said  he  had  repeatedly  but  fruitlessly,  urged  the 
measure  of  covering  their  bridges  in  New  England.  It 
is  hoped  this  example  will  be  followed  in  all  pontifical 
wooden  structures  of  magnitude  hereafter.  Bridges 
may,  for  most  situations,  be  less  expensive  in  the  frame; 
the  middle  section  may  be  omitted  above  the  flooring; 
nor  need  they  be  more  than  30  feet  wide.  This  width 
was  deemed  sufficient  by  Mr.  Weston,  for  bridges  in 
general;  though  he  considered  that  over  the  Schuylkill 
to  require  more  than  common  space,  for  its  constant 
and  burthensome  transportation.  The  Easton  bridge, 
built  under  Mr.  Palmer's  directions,  is  28  feet  wide; 
and  the  frame  of  the  middle  section  does  not  rise  above 
the  platform.  Its  situation  does  not  demand  a  plan,  or 
call  for  dimensions  on  a  greater  scale;  and  it  is  erected 
according  to  the  improved  work  of  the  frame  of  the 
Schuylkill  bridge. 

Although  the  cover  of  the  Schuylkill  bridge  com- 
pelled ornament  and  some  elegance  of  design,  lest  it 
should  disgrace  the  environs  of  a  great  city,  these  would 
not  be  necessary  in  such  a  degree  in  other  situations. 
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Neatness  of  elevation  and  taste  in  design,  may  be  shown 
at  a  small  expense;  and  the  workmanship  and  materials 
need  be  no  more  costly,  than  those  for  roofing  and 
weather  boarding  common  frame  buildings.  The 
Schuylkill  bridge  roof  required  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  shingles,  of  three  feet  long  and  six  inches 
wide;  and  other  materials  in  proportion.  Much  of 
these  may  be  saved  in  narrower  frames.  The  painting 
or  coating,  with  the  durable  composition,  in  imitation 
of  stone,  which  appears  on  the  exterior  of  the  work, 
below  the  platform,  (for  which  a  recipe  is  subjoined) 
may  be  done  at  a  small  expense.  Mineral  paints  are  the 
worst  for  coating  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  oil  does 
not  combine  with  the  mineral,  as  it  does  with  absorbent 
earths:  and  being  extracted  by  the  sun  leaves  the  min- 
eral particles  without  adhesion,  and  they  drop,  or  are 
washed  -away  by  rains,  dews,  and  moisture.  All  oils  or 
fats  are  known,  chemically,  to  be  alike  composed;  and 
are  better  or  worse  as  they  are  or  are  not  mixed  with 
foreign  matter.  Linseed  oil  may  be  had  every  where, 
and  fish  oil  is  common.  Ochres'for  colouring,  (far  pre- 
ferable to  minerals)  abound  throughout  the  country, 
and  only  require  judicious  exploration  for  their  disco- 
very. Clarified  turpentine  is  a  good  substitute  for  oils; 
but  a  mixture  of  both  is  best.  The  less  forcing  to  accel- 
erate  drying,  the  better.  Though  inconvenient  in  some 
respects,  the  composition  will  be  more  durable,  the 
longer  it  is  drying;  but  care  should  be  taken,  that  it 
be  not  so  thin  as  to  run;  or  not  retain  the  sand  and 
paint.  Sea  sand,  or  earth  mixed  with  marine  salt, 
should  be  avoided,  as  being  hostile  to  compositions  or 
cements;  and  particularly  when  calcareous  substances 
are  combined.  Some  of  the  Delaware  stone-cutter's 
sand,  used  with  the  Schuylkill  bridge  coating,  was 
found  to  be  liable  to  this  objection.  We  have  daily  be- 
fore us  proofs  of  this  fact  in  our  plastering,  where  the 
hair  of  salt  hides  is  used.  Every  moisture  of  the  room, 
or  atmosphere,  brings  out  stains  and  damp  spots  on  our 
walls;  to  which  papering  will  not  adhere,  as  it  does  on 
other  plastering,  into  the  composition  whereof  salt 
hair  does  not  enter.  Chemists  may  account  for  this:  but 
to  them  it  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained  from  whence 
the  muriatic  acid  is  derived;  nor  are  its  nature  and 
properties  accurately  known.  Long  and  frequent  ex- 
perience has  evinced,  that  the  least  mixture  of  this 
acid,  or  common  salt,*  with  gypsum  produces  a  ler- 
Hum,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  a  cement;  and  also  de- 
stroys its  agricultural  uses  and  properties. 

Recipe  for  composition  to  imitate  stone. 

The  work  should  not  be  primed;  though  part  of  that 
at  the  bridge  was  so  done,  before  it  was  determined  to 
coat  it  with  composition. 

The  paint  used  was  common  white  lead  and  oil;  as 
the  painters  preferred  their  own  way,  and  the  scaffold- 
ing could  not  remain  at  risk,  while  experiments  on 
other  paints  were  tried.  It  was  conceded  afterwards, 
that  if  there  had  been  time  to  prepare  and  use  other 
paint,  and  the  urgency  of  despatch  had  not  precluded 
delay  for  drying,  fish  oil  and  clarified  turpentine  with 
ochres  would  have  been  more  eligible. 

As  fast  as  the  painter  proceeded  in  his  work,  an 
adroit  hand  dashed  on  the  sand  and  pounded  stone 
dust.  This  was  mixed  in  proper  proportions,  as  to  co- 
lour and  consistency,  which  is  only  to  be  known  by 


•  Common  salt  is  compounded  of  the  muriatic  acid 
and  soda.  The  latter  substance  abounds  in  the  ocean, 
and  other  places,  where  common  salt  is  found.  The 
vitriolic  acid  of  gypsum,  meeting  with  the  muriatic,  in 
the  salt,  expels  it  from  the  soda  of  the  salt;  and  having 
a  predominant  affinity  forms  sulphat  of  soda,  or  glauber 
salts.  Good  common  salt  should  contain  two-thirds  of 
soda,  and  one-third  of  muriatic  acid;  and  is  seldom 
pure  in  its  combination  as  to  proportion;  or  absence  of 
foreign  matter. 


preparatory  experiments,  easily  accomplished.  It  was 
thrown  on  with  a  common  tin  dust  pan.  The  sand  and 
stone  dust  must  be  free  from  moisture,  or  any  tincture 
from  marine  salt.  It  was  dried  in  the  sun,  or  a  large 
iron  kettle  over  a  slow  fire.  A  small  proportion  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  was  mixed  with  the  sand  and  stone  dust. 
A  long  trough  containing  the  sand  and  dust,  was  placed 
under  the  work,  and  caught  what  did  not  adhere,  so  as 
to  be  thrown  up  again  and  prevent  waste.  The  despatch 
with  which  this  operation  can  be  performed  exceeded 
expectation,  both  as  to  facility  and  economy.  With 
marble  dust,  it  may  be  made  to  imitate  that  stone.  As 
soon  as  one  coat  is  dry  the  other  must  be  laid  on.  Two 
coats,  well  attended  to,  are  sufficient.  But  this  is  left 
to  the  choice  of  those  who  think  another  coat  is  re- 
quired. 

The  joints  are  imitated  by  convex  strips,  sprigged 
on  the  weather  boarding;  and  after  the  coating  is  put 
on  they  are  penciled  off*  with  white  paint. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  much  followed,  and  with 
invariable  success,  for  barns  and  other  buildings  in  the 
country:  and  being  particularly  applied  to  roofs,  it  is 
called  "fireproof." 

Take  20  gallons  of  fish  oil;  boil  it  four  hours  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  skim  it  as  the  feculence  rises.  Put  in  it 
12  pounds  of  rosin,  or  an  equivalent  proportion  of  cla- 
rified turpentine.  Before  taking  off  the  fire,  mix  ten 
gallons  flax  seed  oil,  boiled  in  the  common  way. 
Grind  and  mix  with  the  oil  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ochre  (of  what  colour  you  please)  to  make  the  paint 
thick  as  can  be  well  brushed  on.  As  you  brush  on  the 
paint,  have  your  composition  ready  to  sift  or  dash  on. 
It  is  thus  made. 

Take  one  bushel  of  ground  plaster,  calcined  over  a 
fire  in  a  dry  pot  or  kettle.  When  cold,  mix  with  it  three 
bushels  of  stone  dust  or  fine  sand,  dry,  and  the  more 
gritty  or  siliceous  the  better.  Sift,  or  dash  on  as  fast  as 
the  paint  is  laid  on.  When  dry,  the  second  coat  is  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner.  Live  coals,  in  quantities, 
have  been  thrown  on  roofs  thus  coated,  without  injury. 

It  does  not  scale  with  frost,  or  melt  with  the  hottest 
sun.  The  above  is  sufficient  for  a  large  roof. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  preceding  composition,iiv 
cluding  labor  and  laying  on,  will  not  exceed  $50, 

Feet.  In. 

Length  of  the  bridge,  550 

Abutments  and  wing  walls,       750 

Total  length,  1300 

Span  of  small  arches  150 

(three  in  the  whole  number,) 
including  middle  arch,) 

•Ditto  of  middle  arch,  194  10 

Width  of  the  bridge,  42 

Curvature  of  the  middle  arch,    12       >  The  curvatures 
ditto      of  small  arches  10       3  are  catenarian. 

Rise  of  the  carriage  way,  8 

Height  in  the  clear  over  car- 
riage way,  13 

Ditto  from  surface  of  the  river 
to  the  carriage  way,  31 


•  The  middle  arch  was  originally  intended  to  be  only 
160  feet,  but  the  dam  could  not  be  placed  on  the  spot 
contemplated,  owing  to  the  bareness  and  inequalities 
of  the  rock  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  those  concerned  in  the  di- 
rection and  executive  branches  of  this  work,  that  no  de- 
lay ever  occurred  through  want  of  supplies  or  prompt 
payment.  Yet  one  million  and  a  half  of  feet  (board 
measure)  of  timber,  and  above  22,000  perches  of  stone, 
with  all  the  subordinate  and  auxiliary  materials  requir- 
ed, were  employed  in  this  structure.  The  labour,  the 
cost  whereof  was  a  great  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
tures, was  obtained  below  the  common  rate,  in  most  in- 
stances; owing  to  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  pay- 
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Feet. 
Depth  of  water  to  the  rock  at 
the  western  pier  41 

ditto  at  the  eastern  pier,  21  to  24 

Amount  of  toll  when  the  work  began  for  1799,      $  5000 
Present  rate,  (1805.)         -         -        -         -  13000 

The  company  have  established  commodious  wharves, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  abutments; 
and  add  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  that  front  of 
the  city. 

President  and  Directors  at  the  close  of  the  Work. 
President.  Richard  Peters. 

Directors.  John  Dunlap,  John  Perot,  Ebenezer  Hazard, 
Thomas  Savery,  William  Poyntel,  Charles 
Biddle,  Richard  H.  Morris,  George  Fox, 
Peter  Browne,  John  C.  Wachsmuth,  George 
Reinhold,  Anthony  Cuthbert. 
Treasurer.  John  Dorsey. 

Building  Committee.  Richard  Peters,  William  Poyntel, 
Anthony    Cuthbert,    John  Dun- 
lap,  Peter  Browne,  George  Fox. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 
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(Concluded  from  page  170.) 

B.     The  Forming  Stage  or  Commencing  Symptoms  of 
the  Disease. 

This  stage  or  period  varies  in  duration  from  a  few 
hours  to  one  or  two  days.  It  is  most  generally  induced 
by  some  of  the  exciting  causes  enumerated,  especially 
errors  in  diet,  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold,  and  fear. 

This  stage  is  to  be  considered,  1st,  as  to  the  organs 
affected;  2d,  the  condition  of  the  organs;  3d,  the  treat- 
ment. 

1st.  The  stomach  and  bowels  still  take  precedence, 
as  is  evincedJ  by  the  symptoms,  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  The  stomach  is  nauseated  and  vomiting  is  ur- 
gent. The  discharge  from  the  stomach  is  at  first,  very 
frequently  the  food  which  had  last  been  taken.  Often 
the  meals  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  are  ejected,  ha- 
ving remained  undigested.  The  general  character  of 
the  fluid  evacuated  is  a  clear  thin  fluid,  resembling  rice 
Water — it  is  sometimes  bilious  or  greenish. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  very  constant,  though  not  universal  at- 
tendant. The  discharge  at  times  resembles  thick  gruel, 
or  is  very  similar  to  that  yielded  by  the  stomach — often 
as  clear  nearly  as  spring  water,  but  having  a  sediment 
of  a  mucous  or  albuminous  character  settling  after  stand- 
ing. Violet  tormina  often  exist,  sometimes  tenesmus, 
with  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  so  much 
torture  to  the  suffering  patient  as  to  cause  him  to  scream 
with  the  agony  he  endures.  The  discharges  both  up- 
wards and  downwards  in  this  period  are  mostly  of  two 
kinds  and  usually  mixed  together.  The  one  a  very  thin, 
clear,  serous  fluid,  the  other  albuminous  matter,  either 
in  floculi,  or  the  form  of  a  white,  thick,  and  creamy 
fluid. 

In  this  stage  disorder  of  nervous  function  is  manifest- 
ed. Cramps  affect  the  extremities,  most  commonly 
commencing  in  the  feet  and  attacking  the  muscles  of  the 
legs,  then  the  thighs — the  upper  extremities  suffer,  and 
in  very  desperate  cases  the  whole  body  is  seized  with 
spasm. 

Neuralgic  pains  or  morbid  sensibility  is  also  very  com- 
mon. In  some  instances  they  prevail  in  a  most  excruci- 
ating manner,  without  the  slightest  contraction  of  the 
muscles;  at  other  times  both  affections  exist  together. 

The  glandular  secretory  apparatus  has  its  functions 
deteriorated.  Bile  is  not  secreted,  the  urine  is  deficient, 
the  tears  are  dried  up.  No  mental  emotion  calls  forth 
this  natural  witness  of  the  internal  grief  of  the  soul. 

The  circulation  in  this  stage  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  morbid  condition.     The  general  circulation  or  that 


of  supply  is  enfeebled — the  pulse  becoming  small,  fre- 
quent, and  feeble.  The  organic  or  capillary  circula- 
tion presents  opposite  states.  The  surface  of  the  body 
loses  its  temperature,  the  extremities  begin  to  cool  and 
to  diminish  in  bulk,  showing  the  inovable  element,  the 
organic  fluid  of  their  tissues,  is  forsaking  them.  The 
head  in  the  same  manner  has  a  diminished  temperature. 
The  features  begin  to  shrink,  the  eyes  look  hollow. 
The  colour  of  the  whole  exterior  is  of  a  duller  huej  the 
nails  and  lips  are  livid,  the  eyes  are  surrounded  with  a 
darkish  zone,  the  fingers,  hands,  and  feet  exhibit  a  li- 
vidity  that  is  unnatural.  The  pulmonary  or  respiratory 
organs  in  this  stage  exhibit  signs  of  disorder.  The 
breathing  is  anxious,  laboured,  oppressed,  in  some  ex- 
ceedingly distressing. 

In  this  state  then,  the  organs  affected  are  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  glandular  organs,  the  nervous  organs 
of  muscular  contractility  and  sensibility,  the  organs  of 
the  general  circulation,  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  and  the  respiratory  organs. 

2d.  The  condition  of  the  organs  is  to  be  determined 
from  the  symptoms  and  a  knowledge  of  their  functions. 
The  symptoms  are  the  outward  sign  or  manifestation  of 
the  disturbance  in  the  natural  function  or  condition  of 
the  organ.  They  are  the  language  of  the  suffering  or- 
gan i  The  natural  function  or  condition  must  first  bfe' 
known  before  the  meaning  of  the  symptom  can  be  un- 
derstood. 

The  symptoms  emanating  from  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els are  those  of  a  most  wide  spread,  and  most  active  ir- 
ritation of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue.  It  is  not 
a  single  compartment  of  this  extensive  surface,  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  exterior,  that  is  affected,  but 
every  point  is  involved  at  the  same  moment.  Hence 
the  simultaneous  discharge  upwards  and  downwards. 
Neither  is  it  one  element  of  this  complicated  tissue 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  morbific  impression  and  suf- 
fers in  its  mode  of  being.  The  capillaries  are  highly  in- 
jected, as  shown  in  post  mortem  examinations,  when 
death  ensues  in  a  few  hours,  and  previous  to  copious 
discharges,  that  relieve  the  congested  organ.  The  ex- 
halents  pour  forth  a  copious  watery  or  serous  perspira- 
tion. The  mucous  follicles  and  crypts,  and  the  glands 
of  Peyer  and  Brunner  invariably  enlarged,  and  in  pro- 
tracted cases  mostly  ulcered,  are  irritated,  inflamed,  and 
furnish  the  vitiated  mucoid  secretion,  constituting  the 
whitish,  creamy,  and  albuminous  matter  discharged 
from  the  bowels  and  found  in  them  so  constantly  after 
death.  The  nervous  expansion  of  tissue  forming  an  ele- 
ment of  this  membrane  experiences  a  violent  irritation,, 
provoking  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  tunic. 
Hence  the  spasms,  tormina  and  griping  pains  so  fre- 
quently torturing  the  patient  with  agonizing  sufferings* 

The  condition  of  the  nervous  organs,  giving  rise  to 
the  cramps, spasms,  and  neuralgic  pains,it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  These  symptoms  have  their  origin  in  the 
columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  but  the  precise  patho- 
logical state  of  this  stricture  is  very  obscure.  Dissec- 
tions do  not  demonstrate  any  remarkable  alterations  of 
structure,  nor  is  the  coloration  so  generally  affected,  or 
injection  of  vessel  frequent,  as  to  lead  to  a  supposition 
of  any  very  intense  action  having  existed.  Besides,  the 
cramps  and  spasms  in  most  cases  are  a  symptom  so  easily 
controlled,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  the  pathological  state.  A  tourniquet, 
a  tight  ligature,  cups  to  the  spine,  or  even  to  the  abdo- 
men, frictions,  are  often  sufficient  permanently  to  dis- 
sipate and  almost  always  to  relieve  them.  The  suffer- 
ing of  the  patient  is  then  abated,  but  no  material  im- 
provement is  effected  in  his  condition.  The  neuralgic 
pains  often  yield  to  frictions  or  cups  on  the  spine,  or  to 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  without,however,  the  patient 
being, placed  in  a  less  hazardous  position. 

From  the  symptoms,  it  is  evident  there  is  disorder  of 
the  nervous  functions  of  sensibility  and  muscular  motili- 
ty. But  we  find  these  functions  to  manifest  disorder 
under  two  opposite  conditions — an  inflammatory  excke- 
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ment  of  the  nervous  organs;  and  the  reverse — or  a  state 
of  exhaustion,  especially  induced  by  excessive  losses  of 
blood,  or  by  copious  evacuations.  From  either  of  these 
causes  will  proceed  neuralgic  pains,  spasms,  and  even 
convulsions.  The  cerebral  organs  remain  unaffected, 
or  at  least  exhibit  no  disorder  or  commotion.  They  are 
enfeebled,  and  every  exertion  of  the  mind  is  an  effort 
frequently  painful  to  the  patient.  There  is  want  of  en- 
ergy.in  the  actions  of  this  structure. 

The  glandular  appai-atus  appears  to  suffer  from  de- 
ficiency in  its  circulating  fluid,  and  a  want  of  excitement. 
In  this  respect  it  is  in  unison  with  the  skin. 

The  condition  of  the  heart,  the  impelling  force  of  the 
general  circulation's  that  of  gradually  increasing  debili- 
tation. The  general  circulation,  or  the  system  of  supply  to 
the  capillary  or  organic  circulation,  is  becomingexhaust- 
ed,  being  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  it  contains  and  circulates.  From  these  states  the 
pulse  loses  in  its  force  and  fulness,  while  it  possesses 
augmented  frequency;  and  the  blood  is  not  propelled 
in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  organs  unaffected  by  the 
diseased  condition  to  sustain  and  develope  their  forces 
of  life. 

The  capillary  circulation,  in  which  in  health,  anta- 
gonizing forces  preserve  an  equilibrum,  exhibits  the 
commencement  of  the  complete  overthrow  it  subse- 
quently manifests.  The  extremities,  especially  the  low- 
er extremities,  lose  their  natural  temperature;  beneath 
the  nails,  the  colour  is  seen  purple,  livid  or  blue.  This 
change  in  the  coloration  extends  gradually  along  the 
limbs,  and  is  seen  to  circle  the  mouth  and  the  eyes. 
Now  commences  the  shrivelling  of  the  fingers,  hands, 
toes,  and  feet.  The  skin  loses  its  elasticity,  and  re- 
mains in  whatever  position  it  may  be  drawn.  These 
changes  are  the  evidence  of  three  positive  conditions: 
1st,  the  movable  element  of  the  organism,  the  san- 
guineous fluid,  exists  in  the  exterior  surface,  in  much 
less  proportion  than  is  natural;  it  has  abandoned  the 
periphery  of  the  body:  2d,  the  red  globules  re- 
main stagnant  in  large  quantity  in  the  tissues,  their 
movements  have  ceased,  and  hence  they  acquire,  as  they 
always  do  when  quiescent  and  not  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  the  dark  hue  of 
venous  blood:  3d,  the  watery,  serous,  saline,  and  albumi- 
nous elements  of  the  blood  have  escaped  from  the  internal 
and  external  surfaces,  so  as  to  change  materially  the  char- 
acter or  constitution  of  the  sanguine  vital  fluid.  The  red 
globules  can  move  only  from  the  presence  of  .the  watery 
element,  the  vehicle  which  gives  them  mobility.  The 
loss  of  this  tends  to  the  general  stasis  of  the  circulation 
that  is  to  be  observed  in  every  portion  of  the  structure. 
The  internal  capillaries  exhibit  a  condition  the  reverse 
of  the  preceding.  The  blood  that  has  abandoned  the 
exterior  is  precipitated  into  the  tissues  of  the  interior,  is 
accumulated  and  detained  in  them,  forming  an  exten- 
sive congestion  with  hemastasis  or  stagnation  of  the 
blood.  An  examination  of  the  interior  surfaces  open  to 
inspection,  demonstrates  this  state  to  exist.  By  turning 
down  the  lower  lip,  exposing  its  inner  surface,  the  ves- 
sels, capillaries,  and  the  whole  tissue  are  seen  injected 
with  blood  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  In  the  ad- 
vanced period,  or  collapse,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fine  size  injected  preparation,  and  when  pressed  on 
with  force  by  the  finger,  the  blood  is  not  displaced — the 
stasis  is  complete. 

The  respiratory  organs  in  this  stage,  do  not  present 
aberrations  strikingly  indicative  of  their  pathological 
condition.  The  huskiness  or  thickness  of  the  voice, 
resembling  that  caused  by  a  slight  cold,  and  the  anhe- 
lation  with  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  arise  from 
a  commencing  alteration  in  the  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  probably  a  disorder 
in  the  functions  of  the  pneumogastric  and  thoracic  gan- 
glia. The  natural  secretion  of  mucus,  lubrefying,  and 
softening  the  membrane,  and  fitting  it  for  its  various 
offices,  is  arrested.  Its  circulation  is  becoming  embar- 
rassed and  congested,  of  which  the  aspect  of  the  labial 
surface  and  gums  is  an  indication  and  evidence.     From 


this  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  voice  is  affected 
somewhat  as  it  is  from  an  analogous  condition  in  irrita- 
tion of  this  tissue  from  cold.  The  function  of  respiration, 
attached  to  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  is  necessari- 
ly affected  by  the  stasis  or  remora  which  occurs  in  its  cir- 
culation and  its  power  of  transmitting  the  blood.  Hence 
the  feeling  of  sense  of  suffocation,  of  the  want  of  air,  a 
feeling  always  called  into  existence  whenever  the  mass  of 
the  blood,  from  any  cause  whatever,  does  not  undergo 
the  changes  essential  to  its  constitution,  by  an  exposure 
to  the  air  in  the  lungs.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
the  circulation  of  this  membrane,resists  and  prevents  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  that  fluid  ac- 
cumulates in  the  pulmonic  ventricle  and  auricle,  and 
the  venous  symptoms  generally.  This  is  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  the  anhelation  and  oppressed  breathing, 
the  anxiety  and  sense  of  suffocation  experienced  by 
the  patient;  it  is  from  this  cause  also  that  proceeds  the 
precordial  anguish  so  often  endured  by  the  sufferer 
from  this  disease,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood  found 
after  death  in  the  right  or  pulmonic  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  general  venous  system. 

That  the  above  symptoms  depend  on  the  causes  as- 
signed, and  are  not  connected  with  a  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  lungs  is  evident.  1st,  The  chest  when  per- 
cussed is  resonant;  2d,  examined  with  the  stethoscope, 
the  respiration  is  clear,  distinct,  and  uninterrupted;  3d, 
after  death  when  the  chest  is  opened,  the  lungs  col- 
lapse, or  if  they  do  not,  they  are  emphysematous,  and 
are  remarkably  devoid  of  blood;  4th,  the  bronchial  and 
tracheal  mucous  membrane  is  red,  turgid,  and  congest- 
ed; 5th,  when  reaction  ensues  after  the  collapse,  a  suf- 
focating bronchitis  occasionally  succeeds  and  destroys 
the  patient  in  a  few  hours. 

The  general  pathology  of  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
as  deduced  from  the  combination  of  the  especial  pathol- 
ogy of  the  different  organs,  may  be  stated  as  the  follow- 
ing .-  1st,  an  active  irritation  occupying  the  whole  extent, 
and  involving  every  constituent  of  the  alimentary  mu- 
cous tissue,  giving  it  a  predominance  over  the  vital  en- 
ergies of  every  other  organ  of  the  economy,  and  direct- 
ing on  it,  by  a  movement  of  concentration,  the  mass  of 
the  organic  or  capillary  circulating  fluid;  2d,  profuse 
and  exhausting  evacuations  of  the  serous,  watery,  and 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  blood  escaping  from  the 
internal  and  leaking  from  the  external  dermoid  membrane 
at  everypore;  3d,  debilitation  or  enfeeblement  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  exhaustion  of  the  general  circu- 
lation; 4th,  irregularity  and  disorder  of  the  nervous  ex- 
citation of  muscular  contraction  and  of  sensibility;  5th, 
suspension  of  the  glandular  secretions;  6th,  a  commenc- 
ing stasis  or  stagnation  of  the  organic  circulation,  and 
the  consequent  presence  of  the  lethal  fluid — black  or 
unoxygenated  blood,  in  all  the  vital  organs — the  begin- 
ning of  asphyxia;  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  and  its  arrest  in  the  venous  system  and 
pulmonic  heart 

3d.  The  indications  of  a  method  of  treatment  found- 
ed on  the  pathology  of  this  state,  are  apparent.  They 
consist  1st,  in  diminishing  the  irritative  excitement  of 
the  alimentary  mucous  tissue;  2d,  in  causing  revulsion 
in  the  movement  of  the  circulating  fluid  by  the  irradia- 
tion of  irritation  from  the  internal  gastro-intestinal  tis- 
sue to  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  skin,  or  its  general 
diffusion  throughout  the  economy,  exciting  by  this 
means  into  activity  the  diminished  energy  of  the  capil- 
lary or  organic  circulation,  and  sustaining  the  failing 
balance  in  the  powers  of  the  organs;  3d,  in  allaying  the 
increased  irritability  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  restoring  the  nervous  excitement  to  its 
natural  state;  4th,  in  exciting  the  suspended  glandular 
secretions,  and  imparting  to  them  a  healthful  character. 
These  different  indications  maybe  fulfilled  by  a  variety 
of  means  and  numerous  remedies.  Hence  it  is,  that  so 
many  methods  of  treatment  and  different  remedies  have 
been  extolled  as  superlative  in  the  treatment  of  malig- 
nant Cholera,  and  alone  to  be  relied  on  according  as 
some  one  has  been  exclusively  pursued.     The  best  gc- 
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neral  method  can  be  determined  only  by  a  very  labour- 
ed and  judicious  comparison  under  the  same  circum- 
stances of  different  systems  of  treatment.  But  this  task 
has  not  been  accomplished.  Besides,  no  one  method 
can  be  adapted  to  eveiy  individual,  regardless  of  con- 
stitution, habits  of  life,  temperament,  moral  disposition 
and  previous  health  of  the  patient.  These  circumstan- 
ces modify  the  individual,  making1  one  person  different 
from  another.  The  strong1,  robust,  healthfully  consti- 
tuted, are  to  be  managed  differently  from  the  feeble, 
the  frail  and  sickly;  the  intemperate  are  distinct  beings 
from  the  temperate.  The  sanguine,  lymphatic  or  ner- 
vous temperaments  demand  modifications  in  treatment. 
The  calm,  collected,  and  courageous,  present  symp- 
toms of  a  different  character  from  the  timid,  agitated 
and  fearful,  and  very  opposite  courses  are  to  be  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  these  individuals.  It  is  the  physi- 
cian of  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment,  that  makes 
these  discriminations,  and  regulates  his  proceedings  in 
conformity  to  them. 

When  the  symptoms  of  this  stage  are  severe.the  cramps 
and  spasms  violent,  with  urgent  vomiting  and  dejec- 
tions, if  the  patient  be  of  sober  habits,  sanguine,  robust, 
and  plethoric,  the  most  prompt,  decided,  and  certain 
remedy  is  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  general  cir- 
culation. Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five  ounces  may  he 
drawn  according  to  circumstances.  This  remedy  al- 
lays immediately  the  excitive  irritation  of  the  digestive 
intestinal  apparatus,  and  operates  a  revulsion  from  the 
interior  surfaces  where  congestion  is  forming.  It  may 
be  followed  up  with  great  advantage  by  local-depletion, 
effected  by  cups  or  leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen,  or 
in  some  cases  to  the  anus. 

In  those  of  the  nervous  temperament,  the  habitually 
intemperate,  the  feeble  and  delicate,  local  depletion  by 
cups  or  leeches  from  the  epigrastrium,  the  praecordia, 
or  anus,  is  to  be  preferred  to  general  depletion. 

In  the  lighter  forms  of  this  stage  of  the  disease,  san- 
guine depletion  is  not  necessary,  but,  whenever  the 
symptoms  are  of  aggravated  character,  threatening  to 
advance  into  the  collapse,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  one  or  the  other  mode  of  depletion 
is  imperative.  It  places  the  patient,  most  generally  in 
safety,  and  prepares  his  economy  for  the  more  prompt 
and  efficacious  operation  of  other  remedies. 

Subsequent  to  depletion,  the  remedial  means  accom- 
plishing the  other  indications  are  to  be  immediately 
brought  into  requisition.  Stimulant  pediluvia  are  of 
great  utility;  the  feet  to  be  wrapped  up  after  the  bath  in 
warm  flannel;  either  frictions,  with  decoctions  of  Cay- 
enne, or  some  stimulant  liniment  or  ointment;  dry  fric- 
tions; lotions  or  epithems  of  spirits  of  camphor,  or 
plasters  of  spice  to  the  abdomen,  sinapisms  to  the  abdo- 
men, to  the  extremities,  and  to  the  chest,  are  means  all 
acting  on  one  principle,  and  some  one  or  more  of  them 
should  be  employed. 

While  the  diffusion  of  excitement  is  attempted  by  the 
external  means  enumerated,  the  same  object  is  to  be 
attained  by  various  internal  remedies.  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  camphor,  camphor  water;  calomel  and  opi- 
um; blue  mass  opium  and  ipecacuanha;  sulphuric  ether; 
ammonia;  warm  brine;  spirits, of  lavender  compound; 
and  many  other  similar  medicines,  have  been,  and  are 
constantly  employed,  and  all  with  more  or  less  success, 
as  they  happen  to  be  administered  in  the  cases  adapted 
to  their  exhibition.  Whenever  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient admits  of  the  employment  of  diffusible  excitant 
agents,  and  diffusion  of  excitement  and  reaction  can 
readily  be  accomplished,  this  order  of  remedies  is  ad- 
missible and  often  advantageous.  The  cases  in  which 
these  means  are  most  serviceable  are  those  of  a  light 
character,  in  which  the  nervous  temperament  prevails, 
and  nervous  symptoms  are  most  predominant,  and  in 
which  timidity  and  fear  have  given  aggravation  to  the 
symptoms  by  their  depressing  influence. 

In  the  cases  where  sanguine  irritation  is  the  more 
leading  feature,  they  are  not  safe  remedies  unless  pre- 
ceded by  some  depiction. 


In  cases  of  the  last  character,  especially  occurring  in 
the  sanguine  temperament  and  robust  individuals,  with 
highly  irritable  stomachs,  who  suffer  intense  thirst, 
with  tenderness  and  heat  of  epigastrium,  ice  held  in  the 
mouth,  iced  water  given  in  small  quantities,  the  effer- 
vescing draught,  iced  gum  water,  are  to  be  preferred 
in  the  first  periods  of  the  attack  to  the  internal  excit- 
ants. At  the  same  time  time  external  stimulation  by  the 
means  above  indicated,  is  to  be  actively  employed. 

This  stage  of  the  disease,  taken  at  its  commencement, 
is,  in  nearly  every  instance, arrested  without  difficulty  by 
the  means  indicated.  There  are  few  diseases  more  mana- 
geable and  more  entirely  within  the  control  of  medicine 
and  medical  skill.  No  one  can  neglect  the  symptoms  of 
this  period,  and  fall  into  the  state  of  collapse,  without 
being  chargeable  of  suicidal  folly — however  light  the 
symptoms  may  be,  medical  advice  must  be  sought  for, 
and  every  precaution  taken.  This  is  more  especially 
true  with  the  feeble,  the  sickly,  the  aged,  and  intem- 
perate. They  are  often  prostrated  by  the  first  onset  of 
the  disease,  as  felled  by  a  giant's  blow;  they  hurry  from 
stage  to  stage,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  sink  in- 
to the  arms  of  death. 

C.     Cold  Stage,  or  Stage  of  Collapse. 

This  stage  of  the  disease  is  the  consummation  of  the 
preceding.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  organs  which  then 
existed  are  now  completed.  The  conservative  powers 
of  the  constitution  are  destroyed,  are  nullified.  The 
balance  in  the  forces  of  the  organs  preserving  the  har- 
mony, and  composing  the  unity  of  the  economy,  is  over- 
thrown; the  connexion  of  the  organs  is  dissevered,  and 
reaction,  or  the  diffusion  of  excitement  throughout  the 
tissues  and  viscera,  by  which  they  lend  a  mutual  assis- 
tance to  each  other,  is  rarely  to  be  accomplished;  anar- 
chy and  misrule  ride  triumphant,  and  the  superb  fabric 
lies  prostrate  in  ruin. 

The  period  when  this  stage  occurs  varies  exceeding- 
ly. In  individuals  who  are  enfeebled  by  any  cause, 
and  whose  organs  are  incapable  of  opposing  a  resistance 
to  the  morbid  impressions  and  actions  established,  it 
comes  on  with  fearful  rapidity.  This  concurrence  most 
frequently  is  observed  in  those  who  are  sufferers  from 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  digestive  and  alimentary 
organs;  in  the  intemperate,  who  •are  usually  in  this 
state;  the  very  aged,  and  those  exhausted  by  labour, 
fatigue,  and  an  innutritious  diet. 

In  some  rare  instances  it  is  not  preceded  by  the  two 
first  periods;  no  premonitory  symptoms,  no  forming 
stage  of  the  disease,  announces  the  threatened  danger, 
but  from  the  first  moment  ofattack'the  cold  stage  or  co- 
lapse  commences,  and  rapidly  hurries  the  patient  in  a 
few  hours  into  eternity. 

This  stage  may  be  divided  into  two  periods — the 
incipient,  and  the  confirmed,  or  state  of  asphyxia. 

The  incipient  cold  stage  is  the  extreme  aggravation 
of  all  the  symptoms,  and  the  pathological  conditions  of 
the  organs,  described  as  appertaining  to  the  forming 
stage.  The  evacuations  upwards  and  downwards  are 
generally  frequent  and  copious,  consisting  of  a  thin 
sero-albuminous  fluid,  either  clear  or  of  various  colors. 
The  epigastrium,  in  most  instances,  is  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  touch;  burning  heat,  feeling  of  disten- 
sion, and  often  violent  spasmodic  pains  are  felt  in  the 
abdomen.  The  thirst  is  intense,  the  tongue  is  cold, 
moist,  and  mostly  pallid — the  temperature  of  the  breath 
diminished — the  voice  reduced  to  a  whisper,  and  is 
guttural;  the  external  surface  is  cold,  generally  bathed 
in  a  colliquative  cold  sweat,  yet  the  patient  complains 
of  a  distressing  sensation  of  heat,  and  warmth  is  exces- 
sively annoying;  the  skin  of  the  fingers,  hands,  and  feet, 
is  shrivelled,  and  its  elasticity  impaired.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  fingers  and  even  hands  are  discolored,  having 
a  livid  or  bluish  tinge.  The  capillary  circulation  is 
feeble,  the  blood  pressed  from  the  skin  and  inner  labial 
surface  returning  with  slowness.  The  pulse  is  feeble, 
vanishing  from  the  touch — generally  frequent.     A  dis- 
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position  to  fainting  is  common.  The  respiration  is  op- 
pressed, the  sense  of  suffocation  distressing,  with  often 
great  precordial  anguish.  The  face  is  pallid,  the  eyes 
surrounded  with  a  livid  areola,  and  are  sunken;  the 
features  pinched  and  shrivelled — all  the  phenomena  of 
extreme  old  age  are  induced  in  a  few  hours — the  spas- 
.modic  cramps  and  neuralgic  pains,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  and  frequently  both,  are  generally 
present,  and  often  subject  the  patient  to  extreme  an- 
guish. They  are  less  frequent  and  more  easily  con- 
trolled in  the  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  than  the  nervous 
temperament. 

The  incipient  collapse,  in  individuals  of  robust  con- 
stitution, who  have  enjoyed  good  health,  and  led  tem- 
perate lives,  in  whom  the  attack  has  not  been  induced 
by  some  most  gross  act  of  imprudence,  is  very  fre- 
quently arrested,  and  reaction  is  established.  But,  in 
the  feeble,  the  intemperate,  the  aged,  the  broken  down 
valetudinarian,  those  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  watch- 
ing, it  resists  all  remedial  means,  and  hastens  with  un- 
restrained rapidity  into  the  second  period,  confirmed 
collapse  or  state  of  asphyxia. 

In  the  confirmed  collapse  all  hope  has  fled — so  few  are 
the  escapes  from  this  condition,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  dying  state.  The  symptoms  of  the  anteceding  pe- 
riod have  reached  their  climax.  The  evacuations  are 
less  constant  in  this  period;  at  times  they  continue  pro- 
fuse, but  often  cease  or  are  easily  checked.  The  tor- 
ment of  thirst  is  unabated — cold  drink  is  ardently  de- 
sired and  vehemently  demanded — tongue  and  breath 
cold,  the  voice  almost  extinct.  The  surface  cold  as  mar- 
ble, is  bedewed  with  a  clear,  thin  fluid  strained  through 
every  pore.  A  sense  of  oppressive  heat  still  prevails, 
and  the  application  of  warmth  is  earnestly  resisted;  it 
causes  restlessness,  and  frequently  violent  efforts  to 
escape  from  it,  exhausting  and  injuring  the  patient,  j 
The  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
period,  is  often  morbidly  acute — sinapisms  and  other 
irritating  remedies  cannot  be  borne;  they  cause,  some- 
times in  a  few  minutes,  intolerable  pain — vesication  is 
easily  induced,  frictions  with  decoction  of  cantharides 
will  often  remove  the  whole  cuticle — spontaneous  vesi- 
cation of  the  face  has  occurred  in  this  city. 

The  livid  and  bluish  tinge  of  the  extremities  now  per- 
vades the  whole  body,  passing  frequently  into  a  sooty 
hue.  The  same  color  is  seen  around  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth  and  lips.  The  eyes 
are  sunken  deep  in  their  sockets  with  a  ghastly  expres- 
sion, or  are  rolled  upwards  in  their  orbits — at  this  pe- 
riod the  adnata  are  often  injected.  The  mind  is  en- 
feebled, questions  harass  and  worry  the  patient;  the 
efforts  at  conversation  are  exhausting — he  becomes 
listless,  indifferent,  careless  to  his  fate,  and  even  in- 
vites death  as  a  relief  to  his  misery. 

The  pulse  is  either  scarcely  perceptible,  a  mere 
thread  at  the  wrist,  or  it  has  vanished,  not  being  felt 
even  at  the  axilla,  and  barely  to  be  detected  in  the  caro- 
tids. The  capillary  circulation  is  now  nearly  termina- 
ted— no  impression  can  be  made  on  it  by  pressure  on 
the  labial  surface  where  it  can  be  brought  into  view,  or 
the  hands. 

The  spasms  of  the  muscles,  in  this  as  the  other  pe- 
riods, are  not  a  constant  phenomenon — in  many  in- 
stances they  are  not  present,  while  in  others  they  con- 
tinue to  torture  the  patient  to  the  last  moment  of  exist- 
ence; and  after  death,  it  is  not  uncommon,  to  see  the 
fingers,  toes,  and,  at  times,  the  limbs  move,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  from  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Shortly  before  dissolution,  the  body  which  has  im- 
pressed the  touch  with  a  sense  of  coldness,  generally 
becomes  warmer,  and  a  general  glow  appears  to  be  re- 
turning to  the  surface.  This  phenomenon  often  leads 
the  observer  into  a  belief  that  a  reaction  is  about  to  be 
established — it  is  a  delusion — it  is  the  precursor  to 
death — and  after  dissolution  the  temperature  of  the 
corpse  continues  to  augment  for  some  time,  and  is  found 
several  hours  subsequently  warmer  than  during  life. 
Vot.  X.  '  24 


The  pathology  or  tin:  condition  of  the  organs  of  the 
cold  stag-e,  docs  not  differ  from  that  of  the  preceding 
stages  except  in  degree.  U  is  analogous  to  the  cold 
stage  of  all  febrile  diseases  and  diseases  of  irritation. 
It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Pernicious  Algid 
Intermittent,  the  Cold  Plague,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
southern  states.  The  difference  between  the  cold 
stage  of  this  and  other  diseases,  arises  from  the  exten- 
sive surface,  the  seat  of  the  primitive  affection,  and  the 
excessive  evacuation,  both  which  disable  the  economy 
and  prostrate  its  forces  of  life  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
prevent  effectually  reaction  from  occurring— and  death 
necessarily  ensues,  as  it  does  in  the  cold  stage  of  the 
Pernicious  Intermittent,  or  any  disease  when  reaction 
or  diffusion — irradiation  into  the  whole  economy  cannot 
be  accomplished. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  in  this,  ate 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  stages,  but  with  much 
less  prospect  of  a  successful  issue.  They  are  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  create  and 
diffuse  excitement,  and  to  arrest  the  profuse  discharges 
from  the  external  and  internal  surfaces.  It  is  in  the 
first  period  of  this  stage,  or  incipient  collapse,  that  any 
well  founded  expectation  of  attaining  these  objects  can 
be  indulged. 

General  bloodletting,  which  in  the  forming  stage 
proves  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  of  remedial  means, 
becomes  in  this  stage  an  uncertain  remedy,  exceedingly 
equivocal  in  its  effects.  It  is  decidedly  mischievous  in 
the  intemperate,  the  feeble,  the  nervous.  Abstracting 
blood  from  the  general  circulation,  the  exhaustion  of 
which  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  this  stage,  its  di- 
rect operation  is  to  debilitate  and  enfeeble  the  actions 
of  every  organ,  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased — 
diffusion  or  reaction  is  then  rendered  still  more  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable. 

Local  depletion  by  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  aud 
lower  belly,  to  the  anus,  and  by  cups  to  the  abdomen 
and  precordium,  may  be  used  in  the  incipient  period 
with  good  effect. 

From  the  coldness  of  the  general  surface,  application 
of  warmth  would  appear  to  be  decidedly  indicated — yet 
experience  in  this  city  has  not  shown  it  to  be  materially 
beneficial — it  should  be  regulated  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient.  Extreme  warmth  is  generally  prejudicial;  it 
occasions  great  distress  to  the  patient,  and  forces  him 
often  to  violent  exertions  to  escape  from  its  application 
— it  favors  also  the  excessive  drainage  from  the  skin. 
Heated  bran  or  oats  in  bags,  is  the  most  preferable 
mode  of  applying  warmth. 

The  excitement  of  the  skin  is  a  measure  of  import 
tance.  Various  modes  of  effecting  this  are  employed. 
Dry  frictions  are  preferred  by  some — others  employ 
stimulant  embrocations,  liniments,  or  ointments.  Sina- 
pisms arc  commonly  resorted  to.  Frictions  with  tinc- 
ture or  terebinthinate  decoction  of  cantharides  arc  re- 
commended, but  they  denude  the  surface,  by  removing 
the  cuticle,  and  are  objectionable.  This  effect  ha3 
been  produced  by  frictions  with  spirits  of  camphor.— 
Spirits  of  camphor,  heated  and  applied  to  the  abdomen 
and  to  the  limbs,  which  subsequently  are  covered  with 
flannels  imbued  in  the  same  liquid,  has  been  employed. 
In  the  incipient  collapse,  when  there  are  violent  pains 
in  the  belly,  warm  poidtices  and  epithemsof  hops,  &c, 
and  stomach  warmers  have  proved  highly  serviceable. 

The  internal  remedies  are  exceedingly  various.  They 
generally  consist  in  excitants  more  or  less  diffusible. 
Some  prefer  the  very  diffusible,  as  spirits  of  camphor 
— sulphuric  ?cther — Hoffman's  anodyne — tincture  of 
opium — essence  of  menth — warm  toddy; — others  rely 
on  calomel  alone,  or  with  opium,  or  blue  pill  and  opium : 
ammonia  and  carbon  of  ammonia,  camphor,  and  cay- 
enne popper  are  resorted  to.  Water  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
swallowed,  has  been  extolled.  It  is  useful  when  there 
are  violent  spasms  of  the  stomach.  Amongst  other  rem- 
edies of  this  character  are  warm  brine,  and  the  saline  so* 
lution  of  Dr.  Stevens — consisting  of  super  carbonate  soda 
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4  dr.  muriate  of  soda,  1  scru.  chlorate  of  potass  gr.  vii. 
dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  given  every 
hour.  Frictions,  dry  heat,  sinapisms,  and  injections  of 
hot  brine  are  employed  at  the  same  time. 

While  excitants  of  various  kinds  are  administered  by 
some,  others  employ  sedative  internal  means — such  as 
ice  in  small  quantities,  or  held  in  the  mouth;  iced  gum 
water;  the  effervescing-  draught  alone,  or  with  lauda- 
num and  camphor,  carbonated  water,  and  acetate  of 
lead. 

From  the  number  and  diversity  of  these  means,  for 
all  of  which  some  success  is  claimed,  it  is  evident,  that 
no  one  course  of  proceeding  can  be  adopted,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Individual  differences,  arising 
out  of  habits  of  life,  constitution,  temperament,  and 
other  circumstances,  must  have  weighty  influence  in 
directing  the  course  of  the  practitioner.  The  stimulant 
and  excitant  plan,  is  adapted  to  the  intemperate,  the 
feeble,  and  the  very  nervous.  The  sedative  to  the  san- 
guine, robust,  and  healthily  constituted.  In  many  the 
two  may  be  conjoined,  or  the  sedative,  proper  at  the 
commencement,  must  soon  be  abandoned  for  the  exci- 
tant. 

When  the  discharges  are  very  copious  they  should 
be  arrested  if  possible,  for  the  loss  of  the  aqueous  por- 
tion of  the  blood,  so  changes  its  constitution  and  quali- 
ties, as  to  become  a  new  source  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger. It  confirms  the  arrest  of  the  capillary,  or  organic 
circulation,  as  the  red  globules  cannot  move  when  de- 
prived of  their  vehicle.  Mild  astringent  decoctions  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  acetate  of  lead,  in  injec- 
tions in  the  dose  of  one  scruple,  with  or  without  lauda- 
num, according  as  pain  has  existed  or  been  absent,  has 
been  effectual  for  this  object.  The  hot  brine  and  saline 
solution,  given  by  the  mouth  and  as. injections,  appear 
to  act  in  this  manner,  and  also  to  prove  mildly  stimulant 
from  their  absorption. 

'  Injections  into  the  veins  of  warm  water,  or  saline  so- 
lutions, have  been  proposed,  and  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  direct  means  of  meeting  this  last  indication. 
Experience  has,  however,  shown,  that  although  they 
do  act  in  this  mode,  and  relieve  temporarily,  yet  no 
permanent  advantage  has  been  derived  from  them. 

D.  Stage  of  Reaction  or  Febrile  Period. 

AVhen  the  patient  escapes  from  the  cold  stage  or  col- 
lapse, a  reaction  succeeds  that  exposes  him  to  new 
dangers,  and  creates  new  difficulties  to  the  practitioner. 

The  reaction  does  not  always  present  the  same  phe- 
iv.mena.  It  varies,  1st,  in  being  confined  to  a  single 
organ;  2d,  being  extended  to  the  whole  economy. 

to  the  first  class  of  cases,  the  brain  becomes  most 
generally  involved,  or  in  some  instances  the  lungs. 

The  reaction  of  the  brain  is,  at  times,  rapid  and  in- 
tense, the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  suddenly  supervening 
and  destroying  the  patient.  At  other  times  it  is  slower 
and  less  vehement.  The  head  becomes  warm,  and  is  of 
more  elevated  temperature  than  the  rest  of  the  body; 
tho  cheeks  and  lips  acquire  a  better  hue,  the  mind 
wanders  with  a  light  delirium,  the  conjunctiva  are  in- 
jected with  blood.  The  affection  of  the  brain  increases, 
pain  is  suffered,  often  acute,  causing  the  patient  to  cry 
out;  phrenitic  delirium  supervenes,  which  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  stupor,  profound  coma,  and  death. 

The  reaction  in  other  cases,  occupies  the  lungs;  the 
respiration  is  hurried  and  embarrassed;  the  pulse  rises, 
becomes  full — the  skin  warm;  when  the  chest  is  exam- 
ined with  the  stethoscope,  mucous  and  submucous  rat- 
tles are  heard,  the  patient  seeks  an  erect  position,  and 
soon  perishes,  suffocated  by  effusion  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  or  with  pulmonary  engorgement. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  the  reaction  is  diffused; 
it  is  not  manifested  in  a  single  organ,  and  assumes  the 
type  of  the  ordinary  typhlioid  fevers,  too  familiar  to 
most  practitioners  to  require  any  particular  description. 
When  the  signs  of  the  first  class  of  cases  appear,  or 
reaction  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  local  depletion  should  be 
immediately  resorted  to,  by  leeches,  applied  behind  the 


ears,  or  along  the  jugulars;  cold  applications  should  be 
made  to  the  head,  and  these  succeeded  by  blisters  to 
the  scalp.  When  the  symptoms  are  pulmonic,  cups, 
or  leeches  to  the  chest,  followed  by  blisters,  are  de- 
manded. In  some  instances,  when  the  pulse  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  general  depletion  is  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  class  of  reaction  is  the 
same  as  that  pursued  in  common  typhoid  fevers — hav- 
ing great  caution  in  the  employment  of  all  excitant 
remedies. 

The  foregoing  general  statement  of  the  disease,  as 
manifested  in  the  different  organs  of  the  economy,  and 
the  remedies  employed,  is  not  intended  as  directions  to 
the  general  reader  for  the  management  of  the  disease 
— none  but  professional  men  are  capable  of  undertak- 
ing this  task.  The  varieties  in  the  cases  are  so  nu- 
merous, the  disease  is  modified  by  so  many  circum- 
stances, that  practical  knowledge  and  skill  can  alone 
enable  any  one  to  form  the  necessary  discrimination. 
This  portion  is  addressed  entirely  to  the  professional 
reader,  and  is  derived  from  the  personal  observations 
of  the  commission  on  the  disease  in  Canada,  New  York, 
and  this  city.  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D. 
RICHARD  HARLAN,  M.  D. 

A  report,  containing  a  general  summary  of  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Commission  on  the  characters  of  the  dis- 
ease, was  submitted  to  the  Sanitary  Board,  the  day 
after  the  return  of  the  Commission,  and  was  then 
made  public  through  the  journals.  See  page  31  of  the 
present  volume. 


REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  held  an 
extra  session,  to  hear  and  examine  the  claims  of  revo- 
lutionary soldiers,  claiming  pensions  under  the  recent 
act  of  Congress.  Judges  Pierce  and  Engle  were  pre- 
sent. 

John  Kitts,  a  native  of  this  county,  seventy-six  years 
old,  was  called  out  in  1775,  and  served  in  three  cam- 
paigns or  tours  of  duty — was  in  no  general  engage- 
ment; but  was  a  short  time  united  with  the  continental 
army  under  General  Washington. 

James  Curry,  born  in  1775,  in  Norriton  township, 
(now  part  of  Montgomery  county,)  was  first  a  volun- 
teer in  a  rifle  corps,  but  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant,  which  post  he  held  under  several  field  offi- 
cers. He  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Prince- 
ton, and  several  skirmishes,  and  saw  much  service.  He 
now  resides  in  Haverford. 

John  Jackson,  born  at  Marcus  Hook,  in.  the  year 
1753,  and  now  a  tenant  of  the  county  poor  house,  was 
the  only  applicant  on  whom  age  and  misfortune  had 
laid  a  heavy  hand.  He  is  blind,  feeble,  and  mentally 
failing.  As  a  militiaman,  he  did  duty  during  the  war, 
on  bowd  a  row  galley,  armed  and  bearing  the  United 
States  flag.  He  was  taken  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  con- 
fined in  the  public  prison  in  Philadelphia.  "He  was 
exchanged,"  he  said  on  his  examination,  "for  a  Hes- 
sian, one  of  nineteen  who  were  caught  thieving" — a 
trait  of  the  times  which  corroborated  Jackson's  personal 
narrative.  "At  that  time  he  cared  for  nothing,"  he  said, 
"and  minded  no  more  shooting  an  enemy  than  a  bil'd!" 
Peace  to  his  latter  days,  may  he  long  enjoy  the  pro- 
vision his  country  has  been  too  tardy  in  making. 

Wm.  Long,  a  native  of  Ridley  township,  and  living 
all  his  life  in  this  vicinity,  is  now  in  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  companion  in  arms  of  Mr.  Kitts, 
and  served  on  the  same  tours  of  duty. 

These  revolutionary  soldiers  are  all  well  known  here 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  where  they  are  liv- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  their  families  and  friends,  one  ex- 
cepted, who  is  reduced  to  accept  legal  provision.  It 
is  very  likely  that  Uncle  Sam  will  for  many  years  have 
the  honor  of  paying  them  a  stipend  from  his  big  purse; 
for  the  first  named  looks  much  younger  than  one  would 
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suppose;   and  the  oldest    almost  daily   takes  a  walk 
through  Chester. 

James  Polk,  serjeant,  has  yet  to  file  his  declaration. 
He  was  born  in  Chester  county,  and  was  out  in  '76,  '77, 
and  '78.  He  has  resided  chiefly  in  Maryland,  where  he 
could  most  easily  substantiate  his  claim, 

Chester  {Pa.) paper. 

COMPLIMENT  TO     GENERAL  LAFAYETTE. 

Philadelphia,  March  31,  1832. 
G  nf.ual  Lafayette, 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  the  pleasure,  on  behalf  of 
the  hatters  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  of 
transmitting-  to  you  a  hat,  manufactured  on  a  car  of  the 
trade,  in  a  grand  civic  and  military  procession  in  honor 
of  the  centennial  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton, February  22d,  1832. 

We  perform  this  task,  sir,  with  the  liveliest  emotions 
of  pleasure.  When  we  look  back  to  "the  time  that 
tried  men's  souls,"  the  name  of  LAFAYET  I'E,  and  its 
companionship  with  every  thing  connected  with  the 
name  of  WASHINGTON — it  was  inscribed  with  his  on 
every  banner,  and  mingled  with  it  in  every  heart — 
when  we  remember  that  you  left  the  land  of  your  fa- 
thers, and  all  the  endearing  ties  of  home,  to  join  in  the 
struggle  for  the  independence  that  we  now  enjoy,  and 
at  a  time,  too,  that  nothing  but  a  pure  love  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man  could  have  induced  you  to  join  a 
contest  of  such  doubtful  issue,  our  hearts  are  warmed 
with  gratitude,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  in  thus  having 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  you  this  small  "Tribute 
of  Respect,"  which,  though  of  trifling  value  in  itself, 
may  serve  to  convince  that  your  name  will  ever  be  re- 
membered by  the  American  people,  who  are  proud  to 
think  of  you  as  one  of  her  noblest  defenders. 

That  your  days  may  be  long  in  a  world  that  so  much 
needs  you,  and  that  your  hundredth  anniversary  may 
find  you  with  accumulated  strength  and  honors,  still  the 
champion  of  liberty,  is  our  sincerest  prayer. 

PETER  PARKER,  Chairman. 

CHARLES  E.  DUFFIELD,  Secretory. 

HENRY  H.  LINDSAY, 

ABRAHAM  RUSSELL,  Jun. 

GEORGE  W.  DUFFY, 

DAVID  P.   JONES, 

ROBERT  HOWELL. 

Lagrange,  July  14/h,  1832. 
Dear  Gentlemev — I  have  received,  with  the  most 
affectionate  gratitude,  the  fine  hat,  manufactured  on  a 
car  of  the  trade,  at  the  great  anniversary  procession  of 
the  22d  of  February.    To  a  fellow  citizen,  particularly 
devoted  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  specimen  of 
professional  perfection,  offered    by  you,    gentlemen, 
would  have  been  at  all  times  a  highly  welcome  present; 
but  the  choice  of  the  day  on  which  your  attention  has, 
from  the  father  of  the  country  and  army,  descended  on 
an  old  continental  soldier,  his  adopted  son,  bestows  on 
the  gift  an  additional  merit,  of  which  I  am  fully  sensible. 
Be  pleased  to  accept  my  respectful  thanks  for  the  sen- 
timents you  have  so  kindly  expressed,  and  believe  me, 
forever,  to  all  of  you,  gentlemen,  a  most  obliged  and  af- 
fectionate friend,  LAFAYETTE. 
Peter  Parker,  chairman,  Charles  E.   Duffield; 
Henry  H.    Lindsay,   Abraham    Russell,    Jun, 
George  W.   Duffy,-  David  P.  Jones,  Robert 
Howell. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Tliursday,  Sept.  13,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL— Mr.  Henry  Young  resigned 
as  messenger,  and  Wm.  Blackburn  was  elected  in  his 
place. 

The  subjoined  communication  from  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee was  received  and  laid  on  the  table. 
To  John  M.  Scott,  Esq.  President  of  the  Select  Council. 

Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Sanitary  committee  to 


inform  the  Select  Council,  that  the  labors  of  that  com- 
mittee will  probably  close  at  an  early  day,  and  that  a 
full  report  of  its  operations  and  expenditures  will  then 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Councils.  As  such 
report  may  probably  present  some  matters  requiring 
the  action  of  Councils,  the  Sanitary  committee  beg 
leave  most  respectfully  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  hold- 
ing an  adjourned  session  at  a  period  about  two  weeks 
from  the  present  day. 

With  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  ob't  serv'r, 

JOS.  McILVAINE, 
Chairman  pro.  tern.  San.  Com. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  13,  1832. 

A  communication  from  Jesse  Torrey  was  received 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LirriNcOTT  as  chairman  of  the  committee  made 
the  following  report,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
sundry  citizens  respecting  the  propriety  of  establishing 
GAS  WORKS  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  with  gas,  report: 

They  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
after  obtaining  all  the  information  they  have  been  able  to 
elicit — now  offer  for  the  information  of  Councils,  such 
portions  thereof,  as  are  deemed  material  in  forming  a 
just  conclusion  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  city. 

There  will  be  required  a  brick  or  stone  building  50 
feet  square,  44  feet  6  inches  high;  also  another  build- 
ing adjoining  the  above,  63  feet  by  28  feet,  and  18  feet 
high,  having  a  vault  under  the  floor  13  feet  wide,  and  7 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  with  a  chimney  80  feet  high,  8  feet  at  the 
base,  and  8  feet  at  top,  sufficiently  thick  to  stand  firm. 
The  construction  of  which  is  estimated  at  $11,500 

Three  benches  of  retorts,  9  furnaces  and  18 
retorts,  1  cast  iron  Gas-holder  tank,  42  feet 
diameter,  and  20  feet  deep.  Also  1  Gas- 
holder 41  feet  6  inches  by  20  feet,  (to  fit  in 
the  above  tank,)  with  all  the  necessary  con- 
nexions |to  the  same  to  contain  27,000  cubic 
feet  of  Gas,  estimated,  19,700 

Five  miles  of  main  pipes  of  cast  iron,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  mile  of  10  incites  diameter. 
J     do         8     do  do 

1     do         6     do  do 

1     do         4     do  do 

1     do         3     do  do 

^     do         2     do  do 

Estimated  cost  including  lay'mgand  repaving,    29,500 

$60,700 
400  iron  Lamp-posts,  and  Lamps,  at  $15,  6,000 

$66,700 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  cost  of  a  lot  of  ground,  as 
it  is  believed  that  a  part  of  the  lot  belonging  to  the  city, 
situated  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Chesnut  street,  upon 
which  the  old  water  house  now  stands,  would  be  a  suit- 
able location  for  the  buildings  necessary  for  a  gas  esta- 
blishment, the  materials  of  the  old  buildings  which  are 
at  present  useless  to  the  city,  could  be  made  available 
in  their  construction.  The  situation  is  sufficiently  re- 
mote not  to  occasion  any  smoke  or  disagreeable  smell 
to  the  citizens — and  as  a  large  quantity  of  bulky  articles, 
such  as  rosin  and  coal  are  used  in  tile  manufactory  of 
gas,  its  immediate  contiguity  to  the  landing  on  the 
Schuylkill  renders  it  peculiarly  eligible. 

The  buildings,  machinery,  he'  also  5  miles  of  iron 
pipes,  it  is  believed  by  a  competent  judge,  may  all  be 
completed  by  September,  1833. 

Gas  is  manufactured  and  supplied  in  other  cities  at 
the  cost  of  $3  50-100  the  1000  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of 
interest  of  capital,  and  salaries  to  officers. 

Each  street  light  of  gas,  (giving  six  times  as  much 
light  as  those  from  oil, )  at  $3  50  the  1000  feet,  and  con- 
suming 1850  feet  of  gas,  will  cost  $6  47-100  a  vcar. 
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Each  oil  lamp  in  Philadelphia  is  estimated  to  con- 
sume 9  gallons  of  oil  a  year,  which,  at  the  present  con- 
tract price  of  oil,  85  cents  a  gallon,  costs  $7  65  each. 

In  New  York,gas  is  sold  to  citizens  at  seven  dollars  per 
1000  feet,  and  upwards  of  1700  buildings,  public  and 
private  are  supplied,  which  have  produced  the  New 
York  Gas  Eight  Company,  a  yearly  income  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  last  5  years. 

Suppose  gas  works  to  be  erected  according  to  the 
estimate  furnished,  and  5  miles  of  pipe  laid  for  $60,700, 
the  following  would  be  the  cost  to  the  city  per  year! 
Interest  on  $66,700  at  5  per  cent.  3,335 

Salary  to  superintendent,  2,500 

400  public  lamps  in  the  5  miles  of  pipes 

at  cost  of  gas,  $6  47  each,  2,588 

$8,423 

At  which  rate  it  would  require  the  sale  of  $16,846 
worth  of  gas  to  private  establishments  to  reimburse  the 
city  and  furnish  the  above  mentioned  400  lamps,  free  of 
cost. 

The  main  streets  east  of  Broad  street,  embrace  about 
25  miles  of  extent,  which,  if  all  laid  with  gas  pipes,  the 
whole  cost  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Gas  factory  on  Schuylkill  and  machinery,  $31,200 

Five  miles  of  pipe,  29,500 

Twenty  miles  of  additional  pipe  at  §5000  a 

mile,  100,000 

Additional  works  for  gas  holders  to  be  filled 

from  the  Schuylkill  factory  during  the  day 

time,  and  from  which  the  distributing  pipes 
will  be  supplied  with  gas  at  night,  50,000 

§210,700 
Estimated  value  of  the  lot,  10,000 

Two  thousand  iron  lamp  posts,  lamps, 

at  §15,  each,  30,000 

40,000 

§250,700 

In  making  the  foregoing  estimates,  no  expense  has 
been  charged  for  conducting  the  gas  into  buddings  (as 
is  the  practice  in  New  York,)  believing  the  public  inter- 
est would  be  better  promoted  by  granting  permission  to 
individuals  desirous  of  using  gas  to  make  attachments  at 
their  own  expense,  agreeably  to  the  practice  with  our 
water  works. 

In  New  York,  rosin  is  used  in  the'manufacturing  of 
gas,  of  which  there  is  annually  consumed  about  thirteen 
thousand  barrels. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  objections  have  been 
hitherto  urged  against  the  use  of  gas,  in  consequence  of 
the  offensive  smell  which  proceeded  from  it.  They 
have  reason  however  to  believe  that  the  important  im- 
provements which  have  been  lately  made  in  the  means 
of  preparing  and  using  it,  have  effectually  removed  the 
difficulties  on  this  head. 

In  most  cities  where  gas  has  been  substituted  for  oil 
in  lighting,  chartered  companies  have  been  established 
for  that  purpose,  which  from  the  best  information  we 
have  been  able  to  collect,  have  generally  realized  a 
large  profit  annually  by  the  sale  of  gas,  that  the  stock 
in  these  companies  generally  sells  at  a  high  advance 
upon  their  first  cost  and  that  it  is.  generally  approved  of 
by  those  who  reside  where  it  is  used. 

From  a  review  of  these  circumstances,  the  commit- 
tee are  of  opinion,  that  if  Councils  adopt  a  plan  qf 
lighting  this  city  with  gas  at  the  public  cost,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  supply  of  the  public  lamps,  manufacture 
sufficient  for  sale  to  individuals  for  lighting  dwellings, 
stores,  shops,  public  buildings,  &c.  at  New  York 
prices,  there  will  be  realized  a  profit  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  gas,  that  will  in  time 
produce  a  surplus  fund  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  works  in 
addition  to  the  great  object  of  lighting  our  streets  in  a 
superior  manner  to  the  present  mode. 

Before  closing  this  communication  your  committee 


will  observe,  that  no  object  of  general  improvement  of 
the  city  has  been  suggested,  that  appears  to  be  more 
fully  embraced  by  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Girard, 
as  expressed  in  the  xxiv.  section  and  third  clause  of  his 
will  as  follows: 

"To  enable  the  city  corporation  to  improve  the  city 
property,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  city  itself, 
and,  in  effect,  to  diminish  the  burden  of  taxation,  now 
most  oppressive,  especially  on  those  who  are  the  least 
able  to  bear  it." 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
it  is  expedient  to  adopt  a  plan  for  lighting  the  streets 
of  the  city  with  gas,  and  for  supplying  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  with  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  of  each 
Council  be  appointed  to  examine  the  city  property 
at  the  corner  of  Chesnut  and  Schuylkill  Front 
streets,  and  to  report  on  the  measures  proper  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  establish  there  a  gas  factory  accord- 
ing to  the  views  contained  in  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Councils  on  the  13th  September,  1832.  All 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Mb.  Pettit,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  made  the 
following  report  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  "to  consider  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  in  relation  to 
the  real  estate  purchased  by  the  late  S.  Girard,  Esq. 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  last  republication  of  his. 
last  will  and  testament,"  respectfully  report: 

That  as  the  property  in  question  belongs  either  to 
the  city  corporation,  or  to  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  late 
Mr.  Girard,  and  as  a  legal  adjudication  upon  the  sub- 
ject seems,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  necessary,  the 
committee  deemed  it  proper  to  have  an  interview  with 
those  heirs,  or  such  persons  as  represented  them.  They 
were  glad  to  find  that  all  the  heirs  were  represented, 
and  that  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation  was  manifesto 
ed,  as,  the  committee  believe,  will  lead  to  a  settlement 
of  every  difficulty  with  the  least  possible  trouble  and 
inconvenience  to  all  concerned. 

The  measures  which  your  committee  deem  proper, 
and  which  meet  the  views,  and  will  receive  the  consent 
in  writing  of  Mr.  Girard's  heirs  at  law,  are  embraced  in 
the  following  resolution,  the  adoption  of  which  is  re^ 
spectfully  recommended. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  mayor  and  city  treasurer  on  behalf  of  the  city  cor- 
poration, with  the  consent  of  the  heirs  at  law  of  the 
late  Stephen  Girard  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 

1.  To  take  possession  and  charge  of  all  the  real 
estate  purchased  by  Mr.  Girard  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  last  republication  of  his  last  will  and  testament. 

2.  To  receive  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof, 
and  keep  a  separate  account  of  them,  investing  the 
same  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  such  party  as 
may  be  ultimately  found  legally  entitled  to  the  proper-, 
ty;  and  to  keep  the  said  property  in  reasonable  and 
sufficient  repair  out  of  the  rents  thereof,  without  any 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  for  commissions 
in  case  the  decision  be  against  it. 

3.  If  the  final  legal  decision  be  in  favour  of  the  heirs 
at  law,  then  to  surrender  the  property  to  them. 

4.  To  enter,  with  the  aid  of  the  city  solicitor,  an  ami- 
cable action  in  the  proper  court,  and  to  have  a  case 
stated,  if  practicable,  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon 
the  question  between  the  corporation  and  the  heirs  at 
law  relative  to  the  said  real  estate.  All  of  which  is  sub- 
mitted, &c. 

Mr.  Duajte,  as  chairman  of  the  watering  committee, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  which  were 
agreed  to. 

The  watering  committee,  to  whom  were  referred 
sundry  communications  from  the  district  of  Kensing- 
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ton,  report:  That,  on  a  former  occasion  they  submitted 
to  Councils  the  opinions  which  they  entertained  on  the 
subject  now  again  referred  to  them;  and  as  no  change 
in  their  sentiments  has  taken  place,  they  might,  per- 
haps, adequately  discharge  their  duty  now  by  referring 
to  their  former  rspresentation :  they  are  induced,  how- 
ever, from  respect  for  the  inhabitants  of  Kensington,  to 
make  the  present  report: 

It  has  been  at  all  times  the  desire  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  Schuylkill  wa- 
ter to  all  the  neighbouring  districts;  and  it  has  also  been 
their  interest  to  do  so,  for,  besides  deriving  an  increas- 
ed revenue  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  sup- 
ply, the  city  could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  districts  were  objects  of  deep  conse- 
quence to  herself;  it  has  not  been  at  any  time  forgotten, 
that,  although  separated  for  purposes  of  municipal  re- 
gulation, the  whole  population  of  the  city  and  districts 
are  but  one  family,  having  a  common  interest,  the  de- 
cay of  any  one  affecting  all  the  rest,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  each  producing  advantage  to  the  whole. 

But,  while  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  city,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  strictest  impartiality  must  be  ob- 
served, in  treating  with  the  several  districts  for  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  city  fount. 

The  district  of  Kensington,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  a  supply  of  water,  not  merely  for  domestic,  but  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  made  application  to  the  city 
for  it,  and  the  city  at  once  consented  to  supply  water 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  terms  adopted  as 
to  the  other  districts. 

So  that  if  the  Kensington  district  joined  the  city  line,no 
sort  of  difficulty  could  have  arisen,  and  the  water  would 
have  been  long  since  flowing  where  it  is  so  much  re- 
quired. But  it  is  known,  that  whilst  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts supplied  with  water,  join,  or  are  bounded  by  the 
city  line,  the  district  of  Kensington  is  separated  from  it, 
Ihe  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties  lying  between 
Kensington  and  the  city. 

The  city,  therefore,  said  to  Kensington,  '%e  have 
delivered  water  in  all  instances  to  the  extent  of  our 
own  boundary,  and  we  will  deliver  a  supply  to  you  in 
the  same  manner,  but  we  have  no  right  to  lay  down 
pipes  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  or  to  use  the  pipes  of 
that  district  without  its  consent;  and  consequently,  ere 
you  can  receive  the  water  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Northern  Liberties; 
that  district  already  has  pipes  for  its  own  supply;  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  evil  could  arise  from  allowing 
your  water  to  pass  through  their  pipes;  on  the  contrary, 
their  own  supply  would  be  more  certain,  and  the  water 
•would  be  more  pure;  but  these  are  matters  for  the  de- 
cision of  others,  not  for  ours." 

Accordingly,  the  district  of  Kensington  applied  to  the 
district  of  the  Northern  Liberties  for  permission  to  use 
their  p'.pes,  but  permission  was  refused  unless  Kensing- 
ton would  pay  twelve  thousand  dollars,  or  the  interest 
thereof  annually,  for  the  privilege. 

Whether  the  decision  of  the  Northern  Liberties  was 
correct  or  not,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  not  to  decide: 
all  that  the  city  has  to  determine  is,  whether,  as  Ken- 
sington is  willing  to  pay  six  thousand  dollars,  Philadel- 
phia shall  pay  the  remaining  six  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Northern  Liberties? 

The  watering  committee  have  been  invariably  of 
opinion,  that  the  city  ought  to  do  for  Kensington  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  for  any  other  district,  but  no 
piore:  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  why  the  city 
should  contribute  g6,000  to  the  Kensington  district 
alone:  why  Spring  Garden,  Southwark,  and  especially 
Moyamensing,  have  not  as  fair  a  claim.  In  contracts 
with  other  districts,  the  city  is  bound  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  supply  to  those  districts,  if  more  favorable  terms 
shall  be  given  to  any  other;  so  that  if  the  city  were  to 
secure  a  supply  of  water  to  Kensington,  by  paying  for 
pipes  out  of  the  city,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
other  districts  might  not  claim  an  equivalent. 


It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Kensington,  that  it  is  rendering  a  great  favor 
to  the  city  to  take  a  supply  of  water  from  it;  but  your 
committee,  whilst  they  do  not  say  that  any  favour  is 
conferred  at  all,  respectfully  think,  that  if  any  favour  is 
conferred,  it  is  conferred  by  the  city:  the  city  is  glad 
to  be  able  to  supply  its  neighbors,  and  content  with  the 
rent;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  rent  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  conferred,  and  is  very  low  when 
the  cost,  labor,  and  risks  of  the  establishment  are  con- 
sidered: if  the  use  of  the  Schuylkill  water  were  sus- 
pended in  any  district,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
rents,  business,  and  property? 

It  should,  besides,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  supply 
at  the  command  of  the  city,  is  not  inexhaustible:  dur- 
ing the  late  epidemic,  the  resources  of  the  city  were 
tested;  the  supply  was  ample,  and  mainly  contributed 
to  our  present  state  of  health;  but  who  can  say,  what 
the  demand  may  be  ten  years  hence,  if  population  and 
improvement  shall  advance  as  they  have  in  the  ten 
years  that  are  passed?  Your  committee  believe,  that 
the  day  is  not  remote,  when  the  supply  of  water  will  be 
barely  adequate  to  supply  the  domestic  uses  and  the 
purposes  of  street  purification,  and  when  its  application 
to  manufacturing  uses  must  be  at  least  abridged. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  cheerfully 
diffuses  this  necessary  of  life  to  all  its  neighbors,  let 
none  of  them  suppose,  that  they  are  conferring  a  favor 
upon  the  city,  or  that  the  city  ought  to  give  a  bonus  to 
those,  who  take  what  is  as  essential  to  their  own  health 
and  prosperity,  as  to  those  of  the  city  itself. 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  respectfully  say,  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  city  ought  not  to  vary  from  the 
contract  offered  to  the  district  of  Kensington:  greatly 
regret  that  any  difficulty  should  exist,  but  that  difficulty 
is  not  in  consequence  of  any  proceeding  of  the  city,  nor 
is  it  the  duty  of  the  city  to  remove  it.  If  more  liberal 
terms  cannot  be  had  from  the  Northern  Liberties,  and 
the  district  of  Kensington  shall  refuse  the  terms  pro- 
posed, it  may  be  worth  inquiry,  whether  a  supply  of 
water  may  not  be  had  through  the  district  of  Spring 
Garden;  and,  if  that  should  not  be  attainable,  whether 
a  remedy  may  not  be  had  by  an  appeal  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state. 

The  committee,  therefore,  submit  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  vary  from  the 
contract  proposed  on  the  7th  of  November,  1831,  by 
the  watering  committee  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  district  of  Kensington. 

Mr.  Worrell  as  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communi- 
cation of  A.  Russell  &  Co.  No.  104  Chesnut  street,  Re- 
port: 

That  as  a  Board  of  Directors  will  shortly  be  appoint- 
ed, who  will  have  the  charge  and  management  of  all 
the  real  estate  and  regulations  of  rents  of  property  of 
the  late  Stephen  Girard,  Esq.  the  committee  deem  it 
inexpedient  to  act  at  present  on  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  and  ask  leave  to  be  discharged  from  any  farther 
consideration  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Pettit  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  both  councils. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  That 
the  city  treasurer  be  instructed  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  collect,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  the  moneys 
due  to  the  corporation,  on  account  of  loans  made  out 
of  the  funds  of  Franklin  and  Scott's  legacies. 

The  Select  Council  passed  the  ordinance  relative  to 
the  Girard  estate,  which  was  also  passed  by  the  Com- 
mon Council,  with  an  amendment  to  the  last  section. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Baker  presented  a  pe- 
tition praying  that  George  street,  from  Schuylkill  5th 
and  6th  street  be  paved,  which  was  referred  to  the  Pav- 
ing Committee. 

Mr.  Sexton  presented  two  petitions  relative  to  the 
gas  in  the  sewer  along  Dock  street,  which  was  referred 
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to  a  special  committee  of  two  members  of  each  council 
— and  Messrs.  Sexton,  Moss,  Duane,  and  Toland,  were 
appointed  on  the  committee. 

Saturday,  Sept.  15,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— The  Select  Council  agreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Common  Council  relative  to 
the  27th  section  of  the  Girard  Ordinance,  which  will 
be  found  in  our  columns. 

Mr.  Duane  called  up  for  consideration  the  resolution 
relative  to  the  compensation  to  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  visited  Canada.  When,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Groves, 
it  was  amended,  so  as  to  give  each  of  the  gentlemen  five 
hundred  dollars,  instead  of  four  hundred,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Common  Council  concurred  therein. 

Mr.  Groves  read  in  his  place  the  following  ordinance, 
which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Air  Ordinance,  relative  to  the  regulation  of  Ches- 
nut  street  near  the  river  Schuylkill: 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted,  &.c.  That  the 
Paving  Committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  city  surveyor,  so  to  alter 
the  regulation  of  Chesnut  street  from  Front  to  Beach 
street,  as  to  make  the  same  more  convenient  of  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  landings  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  and 
to  fix  the  regulation  of  the  streets  adjacent  so  as  to  con- 
form to  the  heights  of  the  said  Chesnut  street;  and  that 
when  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties, the  said  regulation  shall  be  considered  as  duly 
fixed  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  both  Councils. 

Whereas,  The  business  of  the  Councils  has  been  very 
much  increased  from  various  oauses,  thereby  increasing 
in  a  great  degree  the  labor  of  its  officers:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his 
warrant  in  favor  of  the  clerks  of  Councils,  for  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  and  that  the  same 
be  charged  to  appropriation  No.  21. 


AN  ORDINANCE  FOR  THE   MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  GIRARD    TRUSTS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Select  and  Common  Councils  assem- 
bled, That  for  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
estate  devised  and  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  and  for  the  better  exe- 
cution of  the  trusts  declared  in  regard  to  the  same  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  there  shall  be  constituted  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Girard  Trusts,  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  chosen  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  each  of  whom  shall 
continue  in  office  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  shall  assemble  in  joint  meeting  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January  in  each  year,  at  noon,  and  shall  then 
and  there  record  the  names  of  such  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  as  may  by  any  member  or  members  of 
either  of  the  Councils  be  proposed  as  members  of  such 
board  of  directors;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks 
of  such  joint  meeting,  to  cause  publication  to  be  made 
immediately  thereafter,  of  all  the  names  so  recorded  in 
at  least  four  of  the  daily  newspapers  printed  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  three  times  in  each. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  shall  assemble  in  joint  meeting  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January  in  each  year,  at  noon,  and  if  at  the 
joint  meeting  referred  to  in  the  second  section  of  this 
ordinance,  there  shall  not  have  been  at  least  nine  per- 
sons proposed,  or  if  by  refusals  to  serve,  or  other  cause 
the  number  of  persons  in  nomination  shall  be  less  than 
nine,  in  such  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  member  or 


members  of  either  of  the  Councils,  to  propose  the  names 
of  so  many  other  citizens  as  shall  make  up  the  number  of 
nine — and  the  Councils  so  assembled  shall,  from  among 
the  persons  so  proposed,  proceed  to  choose  viva  voce 
three  directors  of  the  Girard  Trusts. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  case  vacancies  shall  oc- 
cur in  the  said  board,  whether  by  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval from  the  city,  or  other  cause,  the  Councils  shall 
at  a  special  joint  meeting  to  be  for  that  purpose  cal'ed, 
receive  and  record  nominations  of  at  least  three  persons 
for  each  vacancy,  which  nomination  shall  be  published 
as  is  hereinbefore  directed,  and  at  another  joint  meeting 
to  be  held  one  week  thereafter,  the  Councils  shall  pro- 
ceed to  supply  the  vacancies  from  among  the  persons 
so  nominated  by  a  choice  viva  voce  to  be  made. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Girard  Trusts,  shall  assemble  at  their  chamber  on 
the  Tuesday  immediately  following  the  annual  election 
of  the  members  thereof,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  shall 
choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  president  of  the 
board,  and  shall  also  choose  a  secretary,  and  having 
so  done,  shall  certify  their  choice  by  the  signatures  of 
at  least  five  of  their  number,  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Girard  Trusts  thus  constituted,  shall  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  have  the 
general  charge  and  management  of  all  the  estate  and 
effects  devised  and  bequeathed  by  Stephen  Girard  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia:  it  shall  execute  all  the  trusts 
declared  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  as  to  be  executed 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  under  its  authority:  and 
it  shall  cause  the  intentions  of  the  testator  therein  ex- 
pressed to  be  carried  into  faithful  and  complete  effect. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  said  board  shall  have 
power  to  make  all  necessary  leases  and  contracts  what- 
sover,  touching  the  estate  committed  to  its  charge  or 
the  trusts  therewith  connected:  to  direct  and  supervise 
the  investment,  application,  or  disbursement  of  the 
moneys  of  the  said  estate:  to  employ  and  appoint  agents 
and  attorneys,  to  fix  their  compensation,  and  to  re- 
move them  from  office  at  discretion:  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation and  prescribe  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  its. 
secretary  in  addition  to  those  hereinafter  set  forth:  and 
generally  to  take  all  proper  means  for  the  performance 
of  the  several  duties  by  this  ordinance  devolved  on 
them. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  said  board  shall  meet 
at  least  once  in  every  week,  and  shall  keep  true  and  ex- 
act records  of  all  its  proceedings.  Five  members  of 
the  board  shall  be  a  quorum  for  transacting  the  busi- 
ness thereof. 

■  Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board,  annually,  as  soon  after  the  second  Monday  of 
January  as  may  be,  to  arrange  and  distribute  its  mem- 
bers into  three  classes  or  committees  of  equal  num- 
bers: one  of  such  committees,  to  be  denominated  the 
Committee  of  Finance,  shall  have  more  immediate 
charge  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Girard  estate,  its 
income,  its  proper  investment,  expenditure  and  appli- 
cation, and  the  accounts  to  be  kept  thereof:  the  second 
committee,  to  be  denominated  the  Committee  on  Real 
Estate,  shall  have  more  immediate  charge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  real  estate,  the  leasing  thereof,  and  the 
building  and  repairs  therewith  connected;  and  the  third 
committee,  to  be  denominated  the  Committee  on  the 
College,  shall  have  more  immediate  charge  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Girard  College,  the  system  of  instruction 
and  discipline  to  be  there  pursued,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  orphans.     But  the  said  com- 
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mittees  shall  have  no  power  to  disburse  moneys  or  oth- 
erwise to  act  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  board, 
and  they  shall  severally  report  all  their  transactions  to 
the  board,  and  such  reports  shall  thereupon  be  entered 
at  large  upon  the  records. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  board  shall,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of 
each  year,  and  oftener  if  need  be,  present  to  the  Select 
and  Common  Councils,  a  full  and  clear  report  of  all  its 
transactions,  and  of  all  matters  affecting1  the  estate;  and 
all  the  books,  records  and  documents  of  the  board  shall 
be  subject  to  theinspection  and  scrutiny  of  the  auditors 
hereinafter  referred  to,  and  of  any  committee  for  that 
purpose  at  any  time  appointed  by  either  of  the  Councils. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  no  member  of  the  board 
of  Directors  shall  receive  any  pecuniary  reward  for  his 
services;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  Select  or  Common 
Council,  or  any  member  of  the  said  board,  at  any  time 
hold  any  station,or" perform  any  work  or  duty  whatsoev- 
er, to  which  emolument  or  compensation  may  be  at- 
tached, in  any  wise  connected  with  the  estate  of  the 
late  Stephen  Girard,  or  the  trusts  created  by  his  will: 
nor  shall  any  such  member,  or  any  officer  or  agent  by 
them  appointed  or  employed,  be  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  or  concerned  in  any  contract,  engagement,  or 
arrangement  for  doing  any  work  or  furnishing  any  mate- 
terials,  whereby  any  profit  or  advantage  may  ensue  to 
him,  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  Girard  Estates  or 
Trusts. 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  at  the  same  meeting  at 
which  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  elected, 
there  shall  be  in  like  manner  annually  appointed  by  the 
the  joint  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils,  a  treasurer  of  the  Girard  Fund,  who  shall 
continue  in  office  until  his  successor  is  constituted. 

Sect.  13.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  treasurer  so  elected 
shall,  before  he  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  become 
bound  jointly  and  severally  with  at  least  two  sureties, 
who  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils,  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
conditioned  for  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  as  then  defined  or  thereafter  to  be  defined  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and  for  the 
true  and  honest  settlement  of  his  accounts  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  office,  and  for  the  delivery  to  his  succes- 
sor or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Councils  may  direct, 
of  all  moneys,  vouchers,  documents  and  property  what- 
soever, appertaining  to  the  Girard  estates  or  fund. 

Sect.  14.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  Girard 
fund  shall  demand  and  receive  all  moneys  of  the  fund, 
from  whatever  source  arising,  and  shall,  at  least  twice 
in  every  week,  deposite  the  same  in  such  incorporated 
bank  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  the  board  of  Direc- 
tors may  direct  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Girard  trusts:  he  shall  pay  no  moneys  ex- 
cept by  checks  made  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set 
forth,  and  shall  cause  the  persons  receiving  the  same  to 
sign  a  receipt  therefor  in  the  margin  of  the  check  book: 
and  he  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  the 
money  transactions  of  the  estate,  in  such  form  and  with 
such  securities  against  fraud  as  may  be  devised  by  the 
auditors  hereinafter  mentioned,  or  by  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils. 

Sect.  15.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  Gi- 
rard fund  shall  faithfully  and  exactly  comply  with  all 
the  directions  contained  in  the  will  o'f  Stephen  Girard 
relative  to  the  bequests  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia:  he 
shall  especially  regard  the  conditions  expressed  in  the 
24th  section  thereof:  he  shall  prepare  and  present  to 
the  Councils,  at  their  first  meeting  in  each  year,  a  de- 


tailed account  in  duplicate,  concerning  the  estate  de- 
vised and  bequeathed  by  Stephen  Girard  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  investment  and  application  of  the 
same,  and  also  a  concise  but  plain  account  of  the  state 
of  the  trusts  and  the  said  devises  and  bequests,  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December  next  preced- 
ing; and  he  shall  moreover  furnish  to  the  Councils  and 
to  the  directors  of  the  Girard  trusts,  immediately  after 
the  expiration  of  each  quarter,  an  exhibit  of  all  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  fund,  and  such  other 
information  within  the  scope  of  his  duties  as  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  require . 

Sect.  16.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  secretary  shall,  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  record,  under 
the-  proper  dates  and  in  distinct  items,  numbered  in  suc- 
cession, all  resolutions  and  orders,  authorizing  or  di- 
recting any  disbursements,appropriations,  investments, 
or  other  applications  of  moneys,  which  shall  have  been 
passed  or  made  by  the  board  of  directors  at  any  of  its 
meetings,  and  he  shall,  immediately  after  such  meeting, 
transmit  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  a  transcript  from 
the  said  book.  All  warrants  for  money  shall  be  direct- 
ed to  the  treasurer,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  board,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary;  they 
shall  specify  on  their  face  the  date  and  number  of  the 
resolution  authorizing  or  directing  the  same,  and  shall 
be  payable  to  the  order  of  the  person  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  amount.  The  person  receiving  such  war- 
rant shall  give  to  the  secretary  a  receipt  for  the  same  in 
the  margin  of  the  warrant-book,  and  the  secretary  shall 
also  note  the  issuing  of  the  warrant  against  the  appro- 
priate resolution  in  the  book  above  referred  to. 

Sect.  17.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  treasurer  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  warrant  to  him  duly  executed  and  en- 
dorsed, shall,  after  first  ascertaining  the  same  to  cor- 
respond with  the  transcript  of  the  resolution  by  which 
it  shall  have  been  authorized,  issue  to  the  holder  there- 
of a  check  upon  the  bank,  taking  a  receipt  therefor  in 
the  margin  of  his  check-book;  and  such  check  shall  in 
every  case  specify  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  fa- 
vor the  warrant  was  given,  the  number  of  the  warrant, 
and  the  date  and  number  of  the  resolution  under  which 
the  warrant  issued. 

Sect.  18.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  fund 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  2,000  dollars,  payable 
quarterly  in  full  of  his  services. 

Sect.  19.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  case  it  shall  become 
necessary  to  the  convenient  and  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  he  shall  be  authorized  to 
employ  clerks  and  other  assistants,  who  shall  receive 
from  the  fund  such  compensation  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  auditors 
hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  judge  reasonable;  but  the 
treasurer  shall  be  responsible  for  the  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  skill  of  the  clerks  whom  he  may  employ. 

Sect.  20.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be  constituted 
a  board  of  auditors  of  the  Girard  fund,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  three  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  each  of  whom 
shall  continue  in  office  three  years.  But  who  shall 
nevertheless  be  rcmotfible  from  office  at  any  time  with- 
in that  period  by  a  joint  vote  of  Councils,  for  incapaci- 
ty or  misconduct. 

Sect.  21.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and*cnacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils,  at  their  primary  annual  joint  meeting, 
for  proposing  and  recording  nominations  for  directors 
of  the  Girard  trusts,  shall  also  receive  and  record  nomi- 
nations of  persons  to  fill  the  office  of  an  auditor  of  the 
Girard  fund;  which  nominations  shall  be  published  by 
the  clerks  in  like  manner  with  those  for  directors;  ami 
at  the  annual  joint-meetings  for  electing  directors,  the 
Councils,  from  among  the  persons  so  nominated,  or  if 
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three  persons  shall  not  then  remain  in  nomination,  in 
such  case  from  among:  those  so  nominated  and  such 
others  as  shall  then  be  nominated  to  complete  that  num- 
ber, shall  proceed  to  choose  viva  voce  one  person  to  be 
an  auditor  of  the  Girard  fund. 

Sect.  22.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  vacancies  in  the  office 
of  auditor  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided  in  the  case  of  directors  of  the  Girard  trusts. 

Sect.  23.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  auditors  so  chosen 
shall  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  each  quarter, 
proceed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Girard  funds. 
They  shall  examine  the  treasurer's  accounts,  carefully 
comparing  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures,  with 
the  entries  and  exhibits  thereof:  they  shall  ascertain  by 
reference  to  the  books  and  muniments  of  the  estate, 
and  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
them,  the  amount  of  moneys  which  should  properly 
have  been  received  by  the  treasurer;  and  shall  ascer- 
tain by  reference  to  the  contracts,  engagements,  reso- 
lutions, and  records  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  in 
such  other  manner  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  them,  the 
amount  of  moneys  which  should  properly  have  been 
paid  by  the  treasurer,  or  of  which  payment  should  have 
been  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors;  and  they 
shall  compare  the  sums  properly  to  have  been  received 
or  paid  as  by  them  ascertained  with  the  sums  actually 
charged  or  credited  in  the  treasurer's  accounts  or  ex- 
hibits, and  the  reports  of  the  board  of  directors.  So 
Soon  as  the  auditors  shall  have  completed  their  quarter- 
ly investigations,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may 
judge  expedient,  they  shall  report  to  the  Councils  on  all 
matters  connected  with  their  duties. 

Sect.  24.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  each  of  the  auditors  shall 
receive,  in  full  compensation  for  his  services,  the  sum 
of  three  dollars  for  each  day's  attendance  on  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

Sect.  25.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in  order  that  proper  ac- 
commodation may  be  had  for  the  board  of  directors 
and  other  officers  of  the  Girard  trusts  and  fund,  the 
board  of  directors  may  appropriate  any  suitable  build- 
ing belonging  to  the  Girard  estate,  or,  if  need  be,  may 
lease  or  purchase  a  convenient  building  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sect.  26.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  i 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  | 
the  Girard  trusts,  and  the  board  of  auditors  of  the  Gi- 
rard fund,  to    be    constituted   under    this    ordinance,  | 
shall  from  time  to  time  suggest  to  the  Councils  such 
amendments   in  the  provisions  thereof  as  they  shall  | 
deem  advisable  for  the   more  complete  effectuation  of  ) 
the  objects  of  the  testator,  and  the  better  management 
of  the  estates  and  funds  by  him  devised  and  bequeath- 
ed to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Sect.  27.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diately constituting  the  officers  referred  to  in  this  ordi- 
nance, and  of  enabling  them  to  manage  the  estates  de- 
vised and  bequeathed  by  Stephen  Girard  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  execute  the  trusts  created  and  de- 
clared by  his  last  will  and  testament:  1.  That  the 
Councils  will  assemble  in  joint  meeting,  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Common  Council,  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember, instant,  at  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
and  recording  nominations  for  the  offices  of  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Girard  trusts, 
three  members  of  the  board  of  auditors  of  the  Girard 
fund,  and  a  treasurer  of  the  Girard  fund.  2.  That  the 
clerks  of  Councils  shall  cause  such  nominations  to  be 
published  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  2d  section  of 
this  ordinance.  3.  That  the  Councils  will  assemble  in 
joint  meeting,  in  the  chamber  of  the  Common  Council, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  October  next,  at  noon,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  viva  voce  from  among  the  persons 


so  nominated,  nine  directors  of  the  Girard  trusts,  three 
auditors  of  the  Girard  fund,  and  a  treasurer  of  the  Gi- 
rard fund.  4.  That  the  persons  so  chosen  to  be  direc- 
tors shall  assemble  at  the  city  hall  on  the  third  Monday 
of  November  next,  at  noon,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
their  office;  and  after  choosing  their  president,  shall 
proceed  to  determine  by  lot,  which  three  of  them  shall 
remain  in  office  till  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  second 
Monday  of  January,  1833,  and  which  three  of  them  shall 
remain  in  office  till  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  second 
Monday  of  January,  1834,  and  which  three  of  them 
shall  remain  in  office  till  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the 
second  Monday  of  January,  1835  r— and  having  so  de- 
termined, they  shall  certify  the  result  to  the  Councils. 
5.  That  the  persons  so  chosen  to  be  auditors  shall  as- 
semble at  the  same  time  and  place,  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  and  in  like  manner  shall  deter- 
mine which  of  them  shall  remain  in  office  till  the  Tues- 
day succeeding  the  second  Monday  of  January,  in  the 
years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  respectively: — and  having 
so  determined  they  shall  certify  the  result  to  the  Coun- 
cils. 6.  That  so  soon  thereafter  as  the  person  so  elect- 
ed treasurer  of  the  Girard  fund  shall  have  given  bond 
with  sureties  according  to  the  13th  section  of  this  ordi- 
nance, the  mayor  and  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia shall  transfer  and  deliver  to  him  all  moneys, 
vouchers,  and  muniments  whatsoever,  belonging  to  the 
Girard  estates.  7.  And  that  thereupon  the  several 
officers  so  chosen  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties' 
herein  before  conferred  uponthemand  shall  enter  upon 
their  respective  offices. 

Enacted  into  an  ordinance  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, this  15th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  JAMES  PAGE, 

President  of  Common  Council. 
JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 
President  of  Select  Council. 
Attest — Anca'D  Randall,  Clerk  of  Select  Council. 
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The  proceedings  of  Councils  contained  in  the  present 
number,  are  full  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, especially  the  report  of  the  committee  on  lighting 
the  city  with  Gas,  and  the  ordinance  in  relation  to  the 
appointment  of  directors  and  treasurer,  to  manage  the 
important  trusts  arising  out  of  the  Girard  bequests. 
Every  thing  will  depend  upon  the  selection  of  faithful 
and  capable  citizens  to  occupy  these  stations,  who  can 
and  will  devote  their  time  to  the  required  duties.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  qualifications  will  solely  govern  the 
members  of  Councils  in  their  choice.  AVhether  the 
time  to  intervene,  is  not  too  short  for  making  the  most 
judicious  selection,  remains  to  be  determined.  The  du- 
ties will  be  arduous,  and  some  of  them  involving  conse- 
quences of  the  highest  importance  to  future  generations. 

Our  regular  statement  of  the  cholera  is  omitted  this 
week  for  want  of  room.  Only  12  cases  and  1  death 
have  occurred  since  our  last  date,  and  up  to  yesterday. 
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of  the  Post  Office,(front  room)  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable  annually 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL  PERMANENT 
BRIDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  182. ) 
This  account  ought  not  to  be  closed  without  presenting 
for  information,  as  well  as  to  gratify  curiosity,  part  of 
the  report  of  the  building  committee,  dated  July  14th, 
1803.  Signed,  Richard  Peters,  John  Dunlap,  Peter 
Browne,  George  Fox,  Anthony  Cuthbert. 
"That  it  was  thought  proper  to  begin  the  work  of 
this  season  on  the  eastern  side,  by  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  abutment,  and  raising  the  eastern  pier  to  the 
height  required  for  the  first  timbers  of  the  wooden  su- 
perstructure? so  that  the  whole  of  the  wood  work  will 
be  elevated  above  all  floods  and  substances  which 
might  injure  it  when  floating  on  and  carried  with  vio- 
lence by  high  frt  shes.  The  highest  fresh  ever  known, 
having  risen  12  feet  8  inches  above  high  water  markj 
we  have  elevated  the  masonry  16  feet  8  inches  above 
high  tides  to  guard  against  all  danger.  From  five  feet 
aboye  the  proposed  spring  of  the  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge,  where  our  cut  stone  ceases,  we  directed  it  to 
be  carried  up  in  range  work,  with  hammered  stone,  as 
a  facing;  and  the  interior  bounded  with  large,  long  and 
heavy  stone,  except  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  up  stream, 
■where  the  cut  stone  is  continued  as  high  as  any  floating 
ice  will  probably  assail  it.  The  whole  of  the  work  is 
well  filled,  laid  in  common  mortar  and  grouted,  so  as  to 
compose  a  solid  mass,  capable  of  resisting  the  most  se- 
vere assault  from  ice,  floods  or  floating  timber.  The 
tarras  mortar  arid  ciatriping,  cease  with  the  cut  stone, 
about  five  feet  above  high  water  mark." 

"  When  this  pier  arrived  at  its  present  height,  the 
masonry  of  the  eastern  abutment  was  proceeded  in;  and 
so  far  completed,  as  to  be  out  of  all  difficulty.  We  then 
directed  the  workmen  to  commence  the  raising  the  wes- 
tern pier.  This  had  been  carried  up,  last  winter,  with- 
in eighteen  inches  of  low  water  mark.  The  dam  having 
stood  the  winter  without  much  injury,  though  roughly 
treated  by  the  ice,  was  pumped  out  on  the  27th  day  of 
May  last.  On  examining  the  masonry  with  much  at- 
tention, we  found  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  there 
had  not  been  the  least  alteration  in  the  work  by  any  ac- 
cident. It  had  not  settled  an  hair's  breadth;  but  stood 
firm  on  its  foundation,  which  we  can  now  pronounce 
perfectly  good,  sound,  and  immovable.  We  were 
agreeably  struck  with  the  perfect  state  of  the  whole  ma- 
sonry; which  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Vickers,  the  mas- 
ter mason.  The  tarras  morter  used  on  the  exterior  is 
as  hard  as  the  stone;  and  the  common  mortar  of  the  in- 
terior, as  dry  and  indurated,  though  covered  with  wa- 
ter four  months,  as  any  cement,  exposed  in  masonry  to 
the  open  air  for  twelve  months." 

"  We  mention  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may 
have  occasion  to  build  where  water  covers  or  flows 
round  the  work,  that  rich  mortar  should  never  be  used. 
Our  common  cement  is  composed  of  three  parts,  sharp, 
clean,  coarse  sand,  and  one  part  lime.  Sand  is  thrown 
into  ■  bed  of  thin  wash  of  slacked  lime,  and  agitated  till 
every  grain  is  coated  with  lime,  it  ttien  receives  addi- 
tions of  sand  till  brought  to  its  proper  consistency  for 
use.  The  grout  is  fluid,  but  composed  of  the  like  pro- 
portion of  materials.  The  mortar  used  in  the  foundation 
once  intended  for  a  pier,  near  the  eastern  toll  house, 
but  abandoned  as  a  pier,  and  now  use  fully  cmploved.as 
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the  end  of  our  wing  walls,  was  covered  more  than  a 
year  with  water.  We  had  occasion  to  take  part  of  it 
up'.  The  mortar,  having  been  improperly  made  rich, 
was  friable,  and  had  not  the  least  tenacity  or  binding 
quality.  The  tarras  mortar  is  composed  of  one  part 
tan-as,  two  parts  lime,  and  three  parts  sand."  , 

"The  western  pier  i<»  now  completed  to  the  same 
height,  and,  except  in  depth,  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  eastern  pier.  The  span  between  these  piers  is 
187  feet  6  inches;  from  the  piers  to  each  abutment  the 
span  will  be  150  feet  each.  No  formidable  difficulties 
have  occurred  in  the  work  of  the  present  season;  and 
every  thing  has  been  conducted  to  our  satisfaction." 

"We  think  it  proper  to  give  a  short,  description  of  this 
pier  (the  greater  proportion  whereof  is  invisible)  that  its 
structure  may  be  known;  and  its  embarrassing,  expen- 
sive and  tedious  progress  may  be  accounted  for.  XV e 
confine  ourselves  to  the  masoniy — a  description  of  the 
dam  will  be  hereafter  presented  that  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  others  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  such  aux- 
iliaries, in  aquatic  structures.  The  plan  of  the  dam, 
and  instructions  for.  its  establishment,  do  much  honor  to 
Mr.  Weston  v^ho  furnished  them.  Mr.  Robinson,  our 
superintendent,  has  great  merit  in  faithfully  executing 
this  plan.  But  many  dangerous  casualties  and  unfore- 
seen embarrassments  baffled  all  previous  arrangements", 
and  required  the  immediate  and  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
committee  and  the  workmen  to  combat  them.  The 
members  of  the  board,  and  others  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
who  voluntarily  assisted  us  in  endeavours  to  evacuate  the 
dam  of  the  obstructions  which  prevented  our  totally 
baring  the  rock,  have  our  thanks  for  thejr  exertions. 
These  have  afforded  conviction,  that  the  plan  we  adopt- 
ed for  the  foundation,  was  indispensable.  The  result 
has  undeniably  proved  its  efficacy,  competency,  and 
permanence;  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  being  in  contact 
with  the  rock,  which  though  somewhat  irregular,  rises  at 
the  interior  circumference  of  our  dam,  and  forms  in  the 
middle  a  tolerably  regular ,  cavity,  well  calculated  to 
prevent  (if  the  weight  on  it  were  not  sufficient)  any  in- 
jury to,  or  movement  of  the  foundation." 

Description  of  tre  Pier. 

"  Not  being  able  to  arrive  nearer  to  the  rock  than 
three  feet  six  inches,  without  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  ruin,  and  failure  in  our  object,  it  was  deemed  (after 
every  effort  to  evacuate  the  dam  had  been  tried)  most 
advisable,  and  dictated  by  evident  necessity  to  lay  a 
rough  foundation,  before  the  masonry  of  cut  stone  com- 
menced about  eight  feet  below  the  common  bed  of  the 
river.  This  foundation  was  accordingly  directed  by  the 
building  committee,  and  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1802,began  to  be  formed.  It  consists  of  large  foundation 
and  smaller  stone  intermixed.  Roach  lime  and  sharp  sand 
cover  and  fill  the  interstices  of  each  layer  of  these  stone; 
which  are  all  well  rammed;  and,  reaching  the  rock, 
compose  a  solid  mass,  four  feet  thick,  filling  the  whole 
interior  of  the  dam;  the  area  whereof  is  42  feet  six  inches 
in  breadth,  by  92  feet  in  length.  On  this  foundation  the 
cut  stone  was  laid,  and  the  pier  shaped  to  its  proper  di- 
mensions; which  are  here  30  feet  in  breadth.by  71  feet  6 
inches  in  its  extreme  length;  the  ends  being  semicircu- 
lar. It  continues  of  these  dimensions  to  the  fir»t  offset, 
about  tour  feet  from  the  foundation.     There  arc  six  off- 
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sets  to  low  water  mark;  each  diminishing  the  pier  about 
four  inches;  so  that  at  that  point  it  is  twenty-six  feet  eight 
inches  in  breadth,  and  sixty  seven  feet  two  inches  in 
length.  There  are  from  this  point,  to  18  inches  above 
high  water  mark,  three  offsets,  each  diminishing  the 
pier  10  inches.  So  that  the  dimensions,  at  this  point, 
are  21  feet  eight  inches  in  breadth,  and  sixty -three 
feet  two  inches  in  length;  the  whole  continuing  semi- 
circular at  the  ends.  From  this  point  the  pier  begins 
to  batter  and  the  cut  stone  ceases.  The  hammered 
stone,  in  range  work  begins,  and  rising  sixteen  feet, 
lessens  regularly  to  nineteen  feet  four  inches  in  width, 
and  in  length,  sixty  feet  ten  inches.  When  finished  it 
will  be  in  height  fifty-five  feet  nine  inches  from  the 
rock,  and  will  be  neatly  surmounted  with  cut  stone,  at 
each  end,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  half  dome.  The  cut 
stone  are  all  clamped  at  every  joint, with  iron  clamps,well 
secured.  The  outer  ashlers  are  all  laid  in  tarras  mortar. 
There  are  a  proper  number  of  headers,  dove-tailed  in 
each  course,  running  into  the  pier  many  feet.  On  these 
are  laid  vast  rough  stone,  some  whereof  are  twelve 
tons  in  weight.  These  large  stones  of  various  sizes, 
are  common  in  the  interior  of  the  pier,  which  is  laid  in 
a  workmanlike  manner,  in  common  mortar,  and  pro- 
perly filled  with  smaller  stone;  the  whole  being  grouted 
and  forming  a  solid  mass.  Six  large  and  heavy  chains, 
are  worked  into  the  masonry,  crosswise  of  the  pier,  at 
the  foundation;  and  a  large  curb  of  timber,  hooped  with 
iron  surrounds  the  cut  stone  at  this  point.  Fifteen  oth- 
er massive  chains,  fastened  at  proper  places,  with  per- 
pendicular bolts,  well  wedged,  are  dispersed  in  various 
parts  of  the  pier,  crosswise  thereof,  as  high  as  low  water 
mark.  The  whole  masonry  of  the  pier  was  performed 
(including  the  winter  work  with  all  its  disadvantages, ) 
in  seventy-four  working  days,  after  we  had  been  seven 
months  preparing  and  fixing  the  dam.  Two  months  of 
this  period  were  employed  in  incessant  pumping,  clear- 
ing and  combatting  casualtiesand  impediments  the  most 
embarrassing  and  expensive.  The  courses  of  cut  stone 
vary  in  depth,  the  least  course  being  ten  inches,  and 
the  largest  two  feet  eight  inches  in  depth." 

"  The  foundation  is  further  secured  by  the  embank- 
ment of  stone,  intermixed  and  embodied  with  sand, 
thrown  round  the  dam,  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  the 
height  of  fourteen  feet.  The  interior  piling  will  be  cut 
off  below  low  water  mark,  and  connected  with  the  pier 
by  chains.  Building  stone  are  thrown  in  between  this 
piling  and  the  masonry,  about  ten  feet  high,  the  whole 
forming  a  strong  barrier  against  any  attacks  on  the  foun- 
dation." 

•'  Had  we  foreseen  that  so  many  casualties,  difficul- 
ties, and  dangers  would  have  attended  our  enterprize, 
we  should  probably  not  have  hazarded  the  undertak- 
ing." 

"  We  were  convinced  that  the  whole  of  our  success 
depended  on  completing  this  pier;  and  persevered 
against  casualties  and  impediments,  which  frequently 
appeared  insurmountable.  It  is  at  length  accomplished, 
and  the  completion  of  our  whole  work  thereby  ensured. 
We  mention,  not  as  it  respects  ourselves,  but  for  the 
emulation  and  encouragement  of  others,  who  may  be 
obliged  to  encounter  similar  circumstances,  that  by  per- 
severance, we  have  prevailed  over  the  most  discourag- 
ing obstacles.  A  pier  ofsplid  masonry,  having  7250 
tons  on  its  foundation,  which  is  twenty-nine  feet  below 
low  water  mark,  and  at  high  tide,  38  to  40  feet  deep, 
was  began  on  Christmas  day,  in  a  severe  winter,  in  a 
depth  of  water  uncommonly  forbidding,  and  in  forty 
days  carried  up  from  necessity,during  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  to  near  low  water  mark;  the  point  aimed  at 
in  our  original  design,  for  the  work  of  an  earlier  and 
more  temperate  period." 

"We  knew  our  work  was  difficult  enough;  and  the 
only  structure  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  But  we  did 
not  know  that  it  was  so  singular  a  proof  of  the  effects  of 
persevering  industry  in  any  country.  In  a  letter  from 
William  Weston,  Esq.  to  Richard  I'eters,  he  writes: 


u  fiainsborough,  (in  England)  ~> 
4th  May,  1803.  5 
I  most  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  final  success  that 
has  crowned  your  persevering  efforts,  in  the  erection 
of  the  western  pier;  it  will  afford  you  matter  of  well 
founded  triumph,  when  I  tell  you,  that  you  have  ac- 
complished an  undertaking  unrivalled  by  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  Europe  can  boast  of.  I  have  never  in  the 
course  of  my  experience,  or  reading,  heard  of  a  pier 
founded  in  such  a  depth  of  water,  on  an  irregular  rock, 
affording  little  or  no  support  to  the  piles.  That  the 
work  should  be  expensive — expensive  beyond  your 
ideas,  I  had  no  doubt;  the  amount  thereof,  with  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  experience,  I  could  not  pre- 
tend to  determine;  and  if  known,  would  only  have  tend- 
ed to  produce  hesitation  and  irresolution  in  a  business, 
where  nothing  but  the  most  determined,  unceasing  per- 
severance, could  enable  you  to  succeed.  However, 
now  "all  your  toils  and  dangers  o'er,"  I  heartily  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  result:  not  doubting  but  the  comple- 
tion will  prove  as  honourable  to  you  as  beneficial  to  the 
stockholders." 

Coffer  Dams  anb  Piers. 

It  is  almost  impracticable  to  give  an  intelligible  de- 
scription of  a  coffer  dam,  without  technical  language,and 
a  draft  or  model.  It  is  calculated  for  excluding  the 
water  of  a  river,  in  which  a  pier  is  to  be  erected  on  a 
stable  foundation;  and  for  this  purpose,  to  give  access- 
to  the  bottom,  or  bed,  with  safety;  and,  without  danger 
or  impediment,  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  fixture,  and  entirely  different  from  a 
batterdeau,  which  is  a  tight  vessel  or  box,  in  which  the 
masonry  is  carried  on  as  it  floats;  and,  being  at  first  cal- 
culated for  the  depth,  or  raised  upon  as  it  sinks  with 
the  weight,  it  finally  arrives  on  a  level  bottom,  or  bed, 
(which  is  indispensable)  or  on  a  grating,  (supported 
by  piles,  driven  into  a  pervious  and  deeply  covered 
bed)  accurately  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  perma- 
nent station.  When  it  is  thus  fixed,  the  sides  of  the 
box  are  detached,  and  the  masonry  is  exposed:  the  bot- 
tom of  the  batterdeau  remains  under  the  masonry,  ei- 
ther on  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  the  grating,  prepared 
for  it. 

The  coffer  dam  for  the  western  pier,  was  composed 
of  two  ranges  of  piles;  some  much  larger  than  others 
called  main  piles;  and  between  these,  less,  or  sheet 
piles,  were  driven.  The  ranges  were  nine  feet  from 
each  other;  embracing  within  the  interior  range,  an 
area,  several  feet  larger  than  that  of  the  lower  course  of 
the  masonry  of  the  pier.  They  were  connected  by 
cross  ties  placed  horizontally;  and  the  space  between 
them  was  filled  with  loam,  or  earth,  and  called  puddle; 
consolidated  from  the  bottom,  or  bed  of  the  river,  to  a 
height  above  the  tide,  and  forming  an  embankment  of 
this  filling,  so  as  to  exclude  and  resist  all  access  of  wa- 
ter. The  piles  were  about  42  feet  long;  and,  being 
sharpened,  and  shod  with  iron,  at  the  lower  ends,  were 
driven  (where  the  cover  on  the  rock  would  admit,)  by 
the  heavy  ram  of  a  powerful  pile  engine.  They  were 
neatly  worked  and  jointed,  and  united  with  each  other 
by  tongues  and  grooves.  The  ranges  were  secured  by 
horizontal  frames  of  large  timber,  well  strapped;  called 
belts,  of  the  shape  and  figure  of  the  dam;  which  had 
six  sides.  These  belts,  which  were  double,  to  receive 
the  piles  between  them,  were  alike  in  both  ranges,  and 
connected  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  gratings 
and  cross  beams,  which  were  horizontally  placed  inside 
the  dam,  to  resist  the  pressure  from  without,  as  the 
belts  were  calculated  to  sustain  that  of  the  puddle;  the 
whole  united  together,  like  a  floor  of  joists.  The  low- 
er belts  and  gratings  were  first  sunk,  as  near  the  bed  of 
the  river,  as  its  inequalities  would  permit.  The  others, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  were  sunk  successively, 
with  the  correspondent  gratings,  at  proper  heights  or 
distances  from  each  other;  secured,  at  first,  by  anchors 
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and  cables,  and  finally  fixed  by  main  piles  driven  by  the 
ram,  so  as  to  form  a  skeleton  of  the  whole  dam,  which 
was  thereafter  embodied,by  driving  the  sheet  piles,  and 
filling'  in  the  puddle.  After  the  dam  was  completed, 
the  water  contained  in  it  was  pumped  out,  and  the 
pumps  continually  kept  at  work,  while  leakages  re- 
quired. The  foundation  was  laid  for  the  pier,  as  soon 
as  the  dam  was  evacuated  of  most  of  its  contents .  But  a 
long  course  of  labour,  danger,  and  apprehension,  oc- 
curred before  this  was  accomplished.  As  soon  as  the 
masonry  arrived  at  the  gratings,  successively,  the  exact 
shape  and  size  of  the  pier  were  cut  away.  The  parts  of 
the  beams,  and  other  timber  of  the  gratings  remaining, 
bearing  against  the  stone  work  had  their  full  effect  in 
supporting,  and  keeping  the  dam  in  its  place. 

The  great  desideratum  in  such  works,  is  to  have 
some  pervious  substance,  as  a  footing  for  the  piles,  and 
sufficiendy  sound  and  tenacious,  to  prevent  bottom 
leakages,  or  blowing,  which  are  often  fatal.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  footing  were  denied,  in  many  parts, 
by  the  bareness  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  pier  is  found- 
ed. Owing  to  this  untoward  circumstance,  under 
leakages  constantly  annoyed  and  threatened.  A  well 
intended,  but  mistaken  endeavour,  to  evacuate  all  the 
silt  and  mud  out  of  the  dam,  was  arrested  in  time  to 
save  the  whole  from  ruin.  The  balance  to  the  pressure 
of  the  exterior  head  of  water,  was  perceived  to  be  on 
the  point  of  being  destroyed;  and  the  attempt  at  a  total 
removal  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  dam,  was  fortu- 
nately discontinued.*  The  under  leakages  were  highly 
alarming  and  ceaseles.  The  dam  could  always  be 
pumped  out,  as  low  as  30  or  33  feet,  with  ease.  Pro- 
bably, the  column  of  air  equal  to  the  area  of  the  dam  in 
its  base,  assisted  the  substances  remaining  in  the  dam,to 
balance  and  resist  the  exterior  pressure,  which  could 
not  be  overcome  to  a  greater  depth  by  any  efforts,  un- 
til the  puddle,  and  the  outward  barrier  of  stone  and 
sand  (hereafter  mentioned)  had  acquired  the  last  de- 
gree of  consolidation  and  settlement;  and  even  then  it 
was  uncertain  and  hazardous,  as  appeared  by  the  result 
of  the  attempt  before  stated. 


*  The  success  attending  the  first,  or  eastern  founda- 
tion, being  laid  and  bolted  on  the  rock,  inspired  an  ar- 
dent wish  in  all  interested  in  the  work,  to  arrive  at  it, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  western  pier.  Difficulty 
and  danger  were  overlooked;  and  only  the  object  re- 
garded. When  the  dam  became  incessantly  leaky,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  mud  was  evacuated,  a  committee  of 
experiment  was  joined  to  the  building  committee  at 
their  request.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  joint  exer- 
tions, but  the  laudable  zeal  with  which  they  were  ani- 
mated; and  several  of  the  stockholders  voluntarily  ren- 
dered their  assistance.  But  this  zeal  had  nearly  ruined 
the  object  of  it  A  considerable  time  before  the  close 
of  these  well  intended  efforts,  the  president  (who,  by 
constant  attention,  was  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  construction,  and,  of  course,  the  fort 
and  foible,  of  the  dam,)  became  uneasy;  and  intimated 
to  the  mason,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  attempt,  at 
the  total  evacuation,  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
The  mason  was  convinced  that  the  opinion  was  cor- 
rect; and  the  superintendent  declared  he  had  long 
been  apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  Under  the 
hope  that  this  would  be  soon  perceived  by  others,  a 
plan  of  the  present  artificial  foundation  was  communi- 
cated by  the  president  to  the  mason;  and  by  him  di- 
gested. It  was  mentioned  with  candour  and  caution; 
but  received  with  decided  disapprobation,  by  the  great- 
est number.  The  industry  and  redoubled  diligence  of 
the  committee  were  viewed  with  painful  solicitude  At 
length  the  critical  period  arrived,  when  it  appeared 
highly  probable  that  another  day's  work  would  have 
defeated  the  whole  enterprize.  It  was  known  that  no- 
thing but  actual  perception  of  the  consequences, would 
bring  conviction;  which  all  reasoning  (resisted  by  the 


During  the  erection  of  the  pier,  a  great  number  of 
workmen  and  labourers  were  employed.  Those  en- 
gaged with  the  dam,  at  the  masonry,  working  without 
apprehensive  of  danger,  sometimes  by  the  light  of 
many  lamps  and  lanterns,  on  the  bed  of  a  deep  and 
often  rapid  river,  in  an  enclosure  of  complex  and  stu- 
pendous construction,  incessantly  pressed  by  a  formida- 
ble head  of  water,  exhibited,  in  connexion  with  the 
busy  scene  above,  an  interesting  spectacle — curious, 
novel,  and  entertaining:  yet  at  times,  when  dangers 
threatened,  or  casualties  occurred,  not  unattended  with 
perplexing  and  serious  anxieties. 

Extracts  from  a  report  signed  by  the  superintendent, 
Samuel  Robinson,  (who  with  the  master  mason,  Tho- 


strong  desire  to  reach  the  rock)  had  failed  to  produce 


d  by 
produ 


Several  of  the  stoutest  labourers  weie  set  to  work, 
with  a  view  to  dig  a  pit  to  the  rock;  which  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  from  the  then  surface. 
They  had  not  pierced  the  mud  above  half  its  thickness, 
before  a  column  of  water,  copious  and  alarming,  sud- 
denly gushed  up.  This  produced  an  immediate  convic- 
tion of  the  unjustifiable  hazard  of  any  farther  attempt 
to  bare  the  rock:  and  the  factitious  foundation  being, 
without  farther  hesitation,  agreed  to,  was  forthwith 
commenced.  The  principles  on  which  this  occurrence 
was  predicted,  appeared  to  be  proved;  not  only  by 
this  specimen  of  the  effect  of  admitting  even  partial 
avenues  for  the  water,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
sonry. After  the  foundation  was  completed,  the  leak- 
ages lessened  very  perceptibly.  As  the  work  proceed- 
ed daily,  the  leaks  decreased:  so  that  in  a  few  days, 
either  Clymer's,  or  the  chain  pumps,  could  free  the 
dam;  and  at  length  pumping  was  intermitted,  for  long 
intervals,  entirely.  Thereafter  to  the  close  of  the  work, 
the  chain  pump  was  sufficient;  and  only  occasionally 
employed.  The  water  flowed  round  the  work,  during 
the  time  of  laying  a  few  of  the  first  courses  of  the  ma- 
sonry; but  afterwards  it  remained  below,  and  was 
harmless  and  manageable.  Some  advantage,  no  doubt, 
accrued  by  the  compactness  of  the  foundation  filling 
the  dam.  But  there  always  had  been  dangerous  and 
constant  leaks  above  this;  which,  until  the  pressure  of 
the  external  head  of  water  was  fairly  conquered,  and 
entirely  overbalanced  by  the  additional  and  daily  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  masonry,  never  ceased  to  flow  co- 
piously and  perilously.  The  exertions  of  the  committee 
were  not  only  meritorious  in  their  motive  and  facilitat- 
ed the  laying  the  artificial  foundation,  but  proved,  in- 
contestibly,  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  the  step.  And 
this  was  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  a  work 
which  depended  so  much  on  public  opinion,  to  induce 
farther  advances  for  its  prosecution. 

The  dam  was  so  pressed,  snd  became  so  critically 
debilitated  towards  the  last  stages  of  the  evacuation  of 
the  mud  and  silt,  that  the  breaking  of  a  single  cross 
beam  had  nearly  wrecked  it.  This  beam  broomed  and 
splintered;  and  in  its  disruption,  with  a  loud  and  vio- 
lent explosion  shook  the  dam  throughout.  Another 
beam  which  resisted  the  pressure  on  the  failure  of  this, 
had  been  fortunately  saved  from  being  cut,  to  admit  a 
pump.  The  weakening  or  cutting  this  would  have 
gone  far  to  complete  the  destruction.  Thus  perilously 
uncertain  are  coffer  dams,  on  the  best  construction,  in 
deep  water,  and  with  little  or  partial  footing  for  piles. 

These  circumstances  are  detailed  to  show  the  true 
state  of  things,  with  which  many  stockholders  were  un- 
acquainted; and  were,  in  consequence,  dissatisfied,  be- 
cause the  first  course  of  masonry  of  the  western  pier 
was  not  laid  on  the  rock.  They  supposed,  though  ex- 
perience has  proved  the  contrary,  that  the  artificial 
foundation  would  be  found  incompetent:  and  some  yet 
conceive  the  rock  could  have  been  bared  without  dan- 
ger. 

The  statement  will  also  serve  as  a  caution  to  all  who 
in  future  engage  in  such  difficult  tasks,  to  avoid,  how- 
ever desirable  the  object,  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
doing  loo  much. 
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mas  Vickers,  formed   these  reports,)  are   subjoined; 
dated  November  17th,   1801.      There  are  several  of 
these,  containing  a  curious  history  of  difficulties  and  de- 
tails; some  whereof  exhibit  useful  instruction.     They 
•will  show  some  of  the  embarrassments,  but  by  no  means 
the  whole,   attending  the    coffer  dams.      They  will 
serve  as  guides  in  future  undertakings  of  this  kind,  or 
beacons  to  avoid  their  use,  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with, 
however  here  they  were  unavoidable.     European  en- 
gineers would  have  startled  at  placing  dams  on  rocks, 
which,  though  partially  covered,  were  in  many  parts 
bare,  or  so  scantily  overspread  with  mud,  or  any  tena- 
pious  substance,  as  to  afford  no  footing  for  the  piles. 
Yet  they  succeeded  in  untaught  but  persevering  hands, 
whose  zeal  knew  not  professional  caution,  overlooked 
danger,  and  supplied  the  place  of  practical  talents. 
The  expedient  of  forming  an  artificial  embankment  of 
stone  and  sand  promiscuously  thrown  around  the  foot- 
ing of  the  piles,  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
It  saved  the  eastern,  and  was  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  western  dam.     Many  hundred  perches  of  stone 
.   were  used,  and  great  quantities  of  sand,  which,  having 
been  washed  in  by  the  stream,  consolidated  the  mass 
which  now  forms  a  perpetual  protection  to  the  founda- 
tions.    Both  these  dams  were  exposed  to  ruin  by  the 
cross  ties  connecting  the  inner  and  outer  walls,    or 
ranges  of  piles.     The  space  between  them  was  filled  or 
puddled,  chiefly  with  loam,  found  to  be  the  best  filling. 
The  ties  were  horizontal,  and  of  large  timber;  per- 
mitting under  each  of  them,  a  sinking  or  settlement  of 
the  puddle;  which  afforded  channels,  or  courses,  for 
constant  streams  of  heavy  leakages;  which  were  with 
great  difficulty  kept  under  by  many  pumps.     These 
pumps  were  worked  by  horses  and  labor  of  men.  They 
were  ingeniously  contrived;  one  of  them  (far  superior 
Jo  the  best  chain  pump,)  was  made  by  George  Clymer, 
of  Philadelphia,   a  self-taught  mechanic,   capable  of 
throwing  out  400  gallons  per  minute,  and  not  subject  to 
choke  with  sand,  or  even  small  pebbles,  chips,  or  filth. 
This  pump  voided  nearly  half  the  water  evacuated  from 
the  dam.     Twelve  hundred  gallons  per  minute  have 
been  (when  hard  pressed,)  ejected  by  all  the  pumps; 
commonly  600  to  800  gallons,  when  the  head,  increased 
by  the  tide,  augmented  the  leakages.  The  mischiefs  at- 
tendant on  the  ties  were  the  only  faults  experienced  in 
Mr.  Weston's,  otherwise  perfect  and  really  admirable, 
plan  of  the  western  dam.     The  eastern  dam  was  quad 
rangular;   the  western,  hexagonal;  the  salient  angles 
acute,  and  pointing  up  and  down  the  stream.* 

The  report  also  shows  how  Jittle  service  was  afford- 
ed by  our  most  ingenious  mechanics  out  of  the  line  of 
their  several  trades.  With  the  best  dispositions,  many, 
as  well  mechanics  as  other  citizens,  suggested  remedies 
for  misfortunes,  or  supposed  guards  against  them, 
Some  assisted  in  executing  their  ideas  in  both  dams, 
but  not  a  solitary  attempt  succeeded.  The  company 
are  not  the  less  obliged,  nor  is  it  any  reflection  upon 
them,  as  they  had  as  Jittle  experience  in  such  under- 


takings as  those  whose  duty  compelled  bold  and  hazard- 
ous measures,  on  which  even  professional  men,  versed 
in  hydraulic  mechanism,  would  not  have  risked  their 
characters.  (  To  be  continued.)  • 
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*  Hemlock  timber,  (Pinus  Mies  Americana,  Lijt.) 
had  nearly  defeated  the  eastern  dam:  much  of  it  was 
used  on  account  of  its' cheapness.  But  it  always  gaye 
way  when  hard  pressed;  and  its  failure  at  several  criti 
cal  times  was  nearly  fatal.  The  belts  (which  serve  to  a 
dam  the  same  purposes  as  hoops  to  a  cask,)  frequently 
broke,  owing  to  their  being  of  this  wood,  and  fjinty  pr 
curly  in  spots.  Straight  grained  hemlock,  entirely  free 
from  curl  or  flint,  is  seldom  to  be  found;  though  some 
varieties  are  better  than  others.  But  this  timber  never 
should  be  depended  upon,  either  for  strength  pr  dura 
bility.  It  was  excluded  from  the  western  dam.  Some 
hemlock  is  very  durable;  but  the  appearance  of  this 
wood  is  so  generally  alike,  that  it  is  imprudent  to  risk 
the  chances  of  hitting  on  the  kind  required  for  lasting 
or  strength.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  stages  of 
of  growth  or  time  of  felling,  as  it  is  with  other  woods, 
more  or  less  favorable  to  durability. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  North 
Ward,  held  September  15th,  1832 — the  business  for 
which  this  body  was  organized  being  closed,  Roberts 
Vaux,  the  chairman,  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Arch  street  prison  was  within  the  limits  of  the  ward,  it 
might  be  proper  to  draw  up  a  succinct  account  of  the 
ravages  of  the  recent  epidemic  in  that  institution,  the 
more  especially  to  commemorate  the  meritorious  con- 
duct of  several  citizens,  who  rendered  professional  and 
other  services  to  the  sick  on  that  melancholy  occasion. 
Whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  Roberts 
"Vaux,  Cornelius  Comegys,  Charles  Waters,  and  Wil- 
liam Morrison  be  requested  to  perform  that  duty  and 
publish  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  appointment,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following  repre- 
sentation to  their  fellow  citizens.  During  the-existence 
of  the  pestilential  cholera  from  the  dominion  of  which 
our  city  is  now  so  mercifully  and  happily  redeemed,  the 
most  alarming  event  that  marked  ils  career  was  its  ra- 
pid and  fatal  march  through  the  jail  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia.  It  appears  that  on  the  30th  of 
July,  the  first  person  was  attacked  there,  at  which  date 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  prisoners*  were  confined 
in  the  criminal  side,  and  twenty-one  in  the  debtors 
apartment  During  the  subsequent  forty-eight  hours 
several  other  cases  were  developed,  when  Dr.  Burden, 
one  of  the  visiting  inspectors  (whose  official  and  pro- 
fessional labors  were  thenceforward  eminently  zealous, 
humane,  and  efficient,)  was  apprized  by  the  keeper  of 
the  threatening  state  of  things,  and  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust by  his  direction  Dr.  A.  M.  Allen  was  authorized  to 
act  as  resident  physician.  This  gentleman,  however, 
was  very  soon  taken  sick,  and  Edward  Peace,  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Burden,  went  to 
the  prison,  and  assiduously  devoted  himself  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  patients  until  the  morning  of  the  5th,  when 
he  also  became  ill.  The4firmness,  and  persuasive  re- 
presentations of  this  estimable  young  man  were  more- 
over successful  in  preventing  acts  of  violence  and  re- 
volt by  the  prisoners,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  unassisted  in  their  rooms,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desperation  of  some  of  them  he  was 
in  much  personal  danger.  At  that  moment  about  eighty 
individuals  were  the  subjects  of  the  formidable  malady 
in  its  worst  aspect,  and  nearly  as  many  more  in  the  pre- 
monitory stages,  whilst  those  who  were  not  yet  attacked 
became  almost  frantic  through  fear.  Four  of  the  officers 
being  then  sick,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  great 
dismay  and  confusion  reigned  throughout  the  prison. 

Tidings  of  this  sad  condition  of  affairs  speedily  reach- 
ed all  parts  of  the  city,  and  Drs.  George  Fox,  R.  Har- 
lan, C.  W.  Morris,  C.  Lukens,  J.  Peace,  A.  M.  Allen, 
George  Norris,  B.  H.  Coates,  T.  Ash,  W.  Jewell,  R. 
Bridges,  J.  Togno,  and  the  visiting  inspector  before 
mentioned,  promptly  repaired  to  the  jail,  and  exerted 


*  Persons  committed  to  this  prison  are  nearly  all  va- 
grant and  disorderly,  and  petty  thieves,  and  generally 
drunkards.  The  ravages  which  the  cholera  made 
among  them,  contributes  to  prove,  what  the  history  of 
the  disease  elsewhere  exhibits,  that  the  intemperate  are 
remarkably  its  victims.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance, 
that  but  one  case  of  cholera  occurred  among  the  con- 
victs in  the  Walnut  street  prison,  and  that  not  an  indi- 
vidual was  affected  with  it  in  the  new  penitentiary  on 
Francis  street.  In  these  two  institutions,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  offenders  are  confined. 
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their  professional  skill  to  succour  the  sufferers.  The 
scenes  of  that  memorable  day  were  of  unparalleled  fear- 
fulness  and  loathsomeness  in  the  history  of  disease  and 
death  in  Philadelphia.  Before  night  not  less  than  se- 
venty persons  who  were  living'  in  that  building  when 
the  morning  dawned,  were  consigned  to  the  grave! 
Among  the  victims  John  Russel,  a  watchman  of  the 
establishment,  is  entitled  to  honorable  notice,  because 
not  content  with  fulfilling  his  official  duties,  he  gene- 
rously assisted  the  physicians,  and  in  a  few  hours  sunk 
under  the  fatigue  and  exposure  attendant  upon  efforts 
to  save  the  lives  of  others.  In  the  midst  of  this  awful 
riot  of  disease  and  of  mortality,  the  medical  gentlemen 
we  have  mentioned  nobly  and  faithfully  maintained 
their  ground,  and  were  instrumental  in  rescuing  many 
who  otherwise  would  have  swelled  the  frightful  num- 
ber of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  grateful  duty  to  add  to  the  preceding  list  of 
the  benefactors  of  humanity,  John  Swift,  Thomas  Ro- 
ney,  Peter  Fritz,  Robert  O'Neill,  Thomas  Wallace, 
Thomas  Lewellen,#  Joseph  S.  Kite.f  George  Tees, 
Michael  Wartman,  George  Nagle,  Peter  A.  Grotjan, 
and  William  W.  Wiggins,  who,  undismayed  by  the  af- 
fecting spectacle,  remained  at  posts  of  danger,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  to  the  miserable  sufferers. 

It  is  known  that  divers  other  citizens  were  also  use- 
fully engaged  at  various  times  during  the  day  in  pro- 
curing the  discharge,  under  the  authority  of  Recorder 
M'llvaine,  and  likewise  providing  for  the  safe  keeping 
elsewhere  of  the  prisoners,  whom  the  disorder  had  not 
then  assailed,  and  many  were  occupied  in  obtaining 
funds,  and  using  other  means  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  exposed  and  terrified  debtors.  It  would  have  af- 
forded the  committee  satisfaction  if  it  had  been  in  their 
power  to  learn,  and  to  be  thereby  enabled  to  mention 
all  who  thus  praiseworthily  exerted  themselves;  but 
this  they  have  found  to  be  impossible. 

The  chief  purpose,  however,  of  their  appointment 
was  to  ascertain  who  came  within  the  range  of  services 
emphatically  perilous,  and  to  record  the  names  of  such. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  execute  the  trust  with  im- 
partiality and  fidelity. 

You  are  now,  fellow  citizens,  made  acquainted  with 
the  men  whose  disinterested  benevolence  and  sense  of 
public  duty,  induced  them  to  jeopardize  their  lives  for 
the  common  good,  and  for  the  relief  of  a  most  friend- 
less, and  moreover  of  a  most  lamentably  depraved  por- 
tion of  the  human  race;  and  the  undersigned  are  certain, 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  truly  magnanimous  deeds, 
will  ensure  for  their  authors  the  cordial  tribute  of  your 
respect  and  gratitude. 

ROBERTS  VAUX, 
CORN'S  COMEGYS, 
CHARLES  WATERS. 
WM.  MORRISON. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  20,  1832. 


From  the  Frederick  (Maryland)  Herald. 

LETTER  OF  DR.  CHAPMAN. 

Mr.  Niles — The  following  letter  from  my  friend  Dr. 
Chapman,  was  received  a  few  days  ago.  In  requesting 
a  place  for  it  in  your  paper,  I  may  be  giving  to  it  a  pub- 


•  This  valuable  and  intrepid  individual  was  the  only 
keeper  belonging  to  the  prison,  who  remained  on  duty 
throughout  the  existence  of  cholera  in  the  jail,  and 
though  exposed  more  than  any  one  else,  (excepting  the 
physicians,)  by  contact  with  the  sick  and  the  dead,  was 
at  no  time  seriously  indisposed. 

f  This  useful  citizen  was  invested  by  the  inspectors 
with  the  office  of  keeper,  and  so  acted  during  that  day 
and  night;  on  the  next  morning  he  was  assailed  with 
cholera,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Colonel 
Swift  was  also  taken  the  following  night,  and  was  very 
ill  with  the  same  disorder. 


licity  as  unexpected,  as  it  certainly  is  unauthorized  by 
the  author. 

Whatever  offence  may  be  committed  in  this  way, 
will,  I  trust,  be  amply  atoned  for  by  reason  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  communication — its  admirable  adaptation 
to  the  end  of  tranquillizing  public  anxiety  on  some 
points,  and  of  leading  medical  practitioners  in  a  course 
of  inquiry  and  practice,  commensurate  with  the  fearful 
nature  of  the  pestilence  of  which  it  treats. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  BRADLEY  TYLER. 

Frederick  city,  August  24th,  1832. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  delayed  to  answer  your  letter, 
till  I  had  formed  some  decision  as  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  Pestilential  Cholera  which  is  now  pre- 
vailing. These  are  points  on  which  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  existed,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  up 
my  mind  as  to  them,  without  the  lights  of  actual  obser- 
vation and  experience.  I  have  now  seen  the  disease 
sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  satisfactory,  and  I 
trust,  just  conclusions  on  the  subject.  But  I  can  pre- 
sent in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  letter,  only  a  very  con- 
cise and  imperfect  exhibition  of  my  views,  and  indeed, 
such  are  my  incessant  occupations,  that  I  have  scarcely 
leisure  to  execute  even  this  slight  sketch. 

The  disease,  wholly  independent  of  contagion,  is  caus- 
ed by  an  epidemic  agency,  of  which  we  know  nothing 
with  certainty.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  it 
is  owing  to  an  triform  poison,  which  acting  through 
the  medium  of  the  stomach  on  the  ganglionic  nerves,  so 
impairs  that  system;  that  its  functions  are  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  suspended.  As  always  happens,  where 
sensorial  or  nervous  influence  is  withheld,  there  is  in 
this  case  a  recession  of  blood  from  the  periphery  of  the 
body,  and  correspondent  accumulations  of  it  in  the  deep 
seated  vessels,  subversive  of  the  proper  distribution  of 
it  in  the  circulation,  attended  by  a  vitiatjon  or  suppres- 
sion of  the  secretions.  This,  in  a  word,  is  my  theory  of 
the  disease,  the  truth  of  which,  I  think,  is  sustained  by 
the  symptoms,  the  phenomena  on  dissection,  and  the 
mode  of  cure. 

It  is  generally  held  here,  that  Cholera  is  almost  uni- 
formly preceded  by  considerable  disturbances  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  by  nausea  or  purging,  or  the  two 
united.  That  affections  of  this  sort,  are  very  common 
in  the  city  and  elsewhere,  cannot  be  denied.  But  whe- 
ther they  constitute  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  disease 
is  very  doubtful.  It  seems  to  me,  they  ought  rather  to 
be  considered  as  a  condition,  arising  from  distinct  sour- 
ces of  irritation  predisposing  to  the  disease.  Can  it  be 
credited,  that  a  cause  ultimately  operating  so  powerfully 
as  that  of  Cholera,  should  endure  for  three  or  four  or 
five  days,  merely  teasing  in  this  slight  manner,  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels?  The  transition  from  these  mild  and 
lingering  affections,  to  the  explosion  of  Cholera  in  its 
fullest  force,  is  far  too  sudden  and  violent,  to  suppose 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  varied  only  by 
stages.  I  know  not  the  analogies  by  which  the  hypo- 
thesis can  be  supported.  Nor  is  this' prelusive  indispo- 
sition mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  Asiatic  Chole- 
ra whom  I  have  consulted.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  presum- 
ed, that  so  prominent  and  important  a  fact,  had  it  an  ex- 
istence, could  have  possibly  escaped  the  attention  of 
these  very  able  and  experienced  historians  of  the  disease. 

Being  attached  to  armies,  and  more  particularly  from 
their  position  in  Hospitals,  they  enjoyed  the  best,  and 
peculiar  advantages, for  accurate  and  discriminating  ob- 
servations. It  was  first  noticed.and promulgated  by  some 
of  the  British  publications,  though  not  sanctioned'by  all, 
and  from  a  similar  coincidence  of  such  derangements 
with  the  epidemic  in  this  country,  the  notion  has  been 
espoused  by  us.  Be  it  as  it  may,  these  disorders  should 
at  once  be  removed,  as  they  are  apt  at  all  events,  to  in- 
vite an  attack  of  the  Cholera.  They  do  not  differ  from 
the  ordinary  complaints  of  the  season,  and  require  no 
peculiar  management. 
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Genuine  Cholera,  for  the  most  part,  comes  on  with 
little  or  no  premonition.  The  earliest  symptoms  are 
complaints  of  load,  and  oppression,  and  anxiety  about 
thepra:cordia,withan  internal  sense  ofheat,referribleto 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  with  great  thirst  and  a  whitish 
tongue,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  head  is  confused,  the 
expression  of  countenance  haggard,  accompanied  by 
slight  nervous  tremors,  muscular  weakness,  cool  skin, 
and  either  a  quick  and  somewhat  feeble,  or  a  full  and 
struggling  pulse.  Copious  evacuations  upwards  and 
downwards,  of  a  fluid  resembling  dirty  or  turbid  rice 
water,  with  flocculi  mixed  in  it,  soon  occur,  followed  by 
cramps  or  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and 
abdomen.  These  are  seldom  so  violent  as  has  been  re- 
presented, and  never  extend  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
An  aggravation  of  the  preceding  symptoms  rapidly 
takes  place,  and  in  an  hour  or  more,  the  tongue  becomes 
icy  cold,  the  skin  more  chilled  and  sodden,  though  feel- 
ing hot  to  the  patient,  covered  with  a  dewy  viscid 
perspiration,  the  hands  shrivelled  or  wilted,  as  if  mas- 
cerated,  the  nails  of  the  fingers  blue,  the  pulse  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  perceptible,  the  face  sunken,  especially 
the  eyes,  around  which  is  a  dark  circle.  This  color 
gradually  diffuses  itself  more  or  less  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, partaking  of  the  various  shades  of  lividness,  from 
a  saturnine  to  a  bluish  or  blackish  hue.  During  this 
period  the  thirst  is  intense,  the  heat  of  the  stomach  in 
some  instances  is  increased  to  a  burning  sensation,  the 
respiration  greatly  embarrassed,  the  air  expired  cold, 
the  voice  low,  or  whispering  and  plaintive,  the  dia- 
phragm convulsed,  and  there  is  a  total  suppression  of 
the  urinary  and  other  secretions.  Discharges  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  spasms,  likewise  cease  or  are 
much  diminished.  The  intellectual  faculties,  though 
obtuse,  are  seldom  otherwise  affected,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, their  entire  integrity  is  throughout,  preserved. 
Death  ultimately  takes  place  in  a  sort  of  tranquil  stu- 
por, or  with  indescribable  jactitation  and  distress,  the 
latter  state  being  by  far  the  more  common. 

As  I  have  briefly  described  the  disease,  such  is  the  te- 
nor of  its  character  and  progress,  though  occasionally 
diversified  in  some  respects.  Thus  I  have  seen  its  ac- 
cession as  sudden  as  the  electric  shock,  and  have  met 
with  cases  without  spasms,  or  vomiting  or  purging.  Ma- 
ny other  anomalies  might  be  mentioned,  couldl  indulge 
in  such  details.  The  disease  may  be  properly  divided 
in  most  instances,  into  two  stages, — that  of  aggression 
and  collapse. 

Called  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  unless 
there  is  extreme  depression,  I  bleed  freely  from  the  arm, 
and  uniformly  cup  the  epigastrium,  and  give  calomel 
largely,  combined  or  not  with  opium,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  spasms.  The  case  will  almost  invariably 
yield  to  these  remedies,  and  we  have  no  further  trou- 
ble concerning  it.  But  where  the  attack  is  confirmed, 
or  in  other  words,  the  state  of  collapse  exists,  the  diffi- 
culties of  management  are  vastly  increased,  and  the 
practice  is  somewhat  different.  The  first  step  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  puke  actively  with  tepid  salt 
and  water,  a  tumbler  full  at  a  time.  This  usually  settles 
the  stomach,  allays  the  thirst,  produces  some  degree  of 
reaction,  a  stronger  pulse,  increased  warmth  of  surface, 
»nd  a  resolution  of  the  spasms.  Co-operating  in  the  same 
design  of  arousing  the  vital  forces,  and  exciting  the  skin 
particularly,  the  body  and  extremities  may  be  rubbed 
with  warm  flannels.  Let  a  vein  be  then  opened,  and 
if  the  blood  flows  freely,  take  a  large  quantity,  and  es- 
pecially should  the  pulse  rise  and  blood  become  florid. 
But  where  the  reverse  happens,  or  you  have  slowly  to 
coax  out  the  blood, or  the  pulse  is  sensibly  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  it,  stop  the  operation,  and  apply  twenty  or 
thirty  cups  to  the  abdomen,  including  the  epigastrium, 
which  though  they  may  not  draw  much  blood,  are  emi- 
nently serviceable  as  revcllents.  The  cups  are  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  blister  to  the  same  parts.  Calomel  is 
next  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  five,  ten  or  twenty  grains, 
frequently  repeated,  till  the  aggregate  amounts  to  about 


a  drachm,  and  then  worked  off  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
castor  oil.  As  the  result  of  these  means  there  are  com- 
monly bilious  evacuations,  discharges  of  urine,  and  oth- 
er proofs  of  the  restoration  of  secretory  power.  Little 
more  is  demanded  than  what  has  been  mentioned.  I 
have,  however,  sometimes  known, though  rarely,  that  at 
this  point  of  the  case,  irritability  of  the  stomach  to  re- 
turn, with  the  appearance  of  approaching  exhaustion, 
in  which  event  stimuli  are  to  be  resorted  to — the  best  of 
which  are,  a  strong  infusion  of  cayenne  pepper,  or  clove 
tea,  or  the  spirits  of  camphor,  or  the  aromantic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  or  mint  julep.  But  they  are  cautiously  to  be 
administered,  and  in  small  portions,  or  they  are  instant- 
ly rejected,  or  they  overwhelm  the  energies  of  life,  or 
more  slowly  induce  typhoid  prostration. 

Drink  is  sometimes  vehemently  solicited,  particularly 
in  the  height  of  the  attack,  and  the  instinctive  desire  for 
cold  water,  or  even  for  ice,  may  be  gratified  in  modera  - 
tion.  The  proper  nourishment  in  convalescence,  the 
only  time  when  any  is  wanted  or  to  be  allowed,  is  chick- 
en water  or  beef  tea,  rendered  agreeably  pungent  with 
cayenne  pepper.  Thus  I  have  hastily  laid  before  you 
an  outline  of  my  mode  of  managing  this  disease.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  it  is 
depletory  or  evacuant.  Deluded  by  false  appearanees 
of  debility  in  the  disease,  and  still  more  by  the  weight 
of  authority  I  adopted  when  it  first  broke  out  among  us, 
in  common  with  my  medical  friends,  a  course  of  prac- 
tice in  conformity  with  such  an  impression — and  most 
disastrous  was  the  issue.  Nearly  every  patient,  amount- 
ing to  five  or  six,  in  the  different  hospitals,  died.  The 
prominent  indications  seemed  to  call  for  heat  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  diffusible  excit- 
ants. Every  variety  of  bath,  warm  water,  vapour, 
heated  air  and  topical  applications  of  hot  sand,  or 
oats,  or  salt,  &c.  were  used,  and  also  frictions  with 
the  spirits  of  turpentine  alone,  or  united  with  campho- 
rated mercurial  ointment,  and  other  articles.  Brandy, 
ether,  camphor,  vol  alkali,  &c.  &c.  were  in  succession 
tried,  and  the  whole  of  the  means  with  no  other  effect 
than  an  inconceivable  exasperation.  The  suffering, 
indeed,  induced,  was  as  great  as  I  have  ever  witnessed 
from  the  application  of  any  remedial  process.  No  prac- 
tical lessson  is  more  important  than  that  in  the  cure  of 
this  disease,  all  such  appliances  and  medicines  are  mis- 
chievous, till  evacuations  are  premised,  and  then  to  be 
most  discreetly  directed.  The  system  previously,  is  ut- 
terly intolerant  of  them,  and  I  have  found  it  better  to 
expose  the  patient  naked  to  cool  air,  than  to  cover  him 
even  with  a  blanket. 

It  were  easy  to  acquaint  you  with  divers  other  me- 
thods of  treating  this  epidemic,  or  to  enumerate  a  num- 
ber of  special  remedies  that  have  been  proposed.  Dis- 
mayed, as  it  were,  by  the  fearful  character  of  the  disease, 
practitioners  have  been  too  prone  in  its  treatment,  to 
abandon  their  principles  and  well  tried  remedies,  in 
analogous  cases,  te  seek  a  resource  in  specifics  and  nos- 
trums. 

I  do  not  mean  to  vaunt  of  my  success,  but  on  a  fair 
comparison  of  all  that  I  have  seen  attempted,  I  am  led 
to, an  unqualified  preference  of  this  plan.  It  cannot  be 
charged  with  being  tentative  or  empirical — is  deduced 
on  the  contrary,  from  established  views  of  pathology 
and  therapeutics,  and  is  sanctioned  in  most  of  its  features 
by  the  lengthened  and  concurrent  experience  of  the 
distinguished  and  authoriative  writers  on  the  disease  in 
India.  Many  may  be  cured  by  it,  and  some  will  sink 
under  the  force  of  the  attack  in  despite  of  your  efforts. 
The  case  not  being  too  far  advanced,  a  triumph  over 
the  disease  is  pretty  certain  .  Cholera  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  tractable  than  yellow  fever,  or  the  winter  pesti- 
lence, which  devastated  our  country  during  the  last 
war. 

Ever,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  most  truly, 

N.  CHAPMAN. 

Philadelphia,  August  18,  1832. 

To  Dr.  Wk.  Bradley  Tyleu,  Frederick,  Md. 
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P.S.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  this  very  practice 
by  emetics,  calomel,  bleeding,  &c.  is  the  one  which  I 
have  for  twenty  years  taught  in  my  lectures,  as  most 
appropriate  to  the  worst  forms  of  the  ordinary  cholera 
of  our  own  country.  You  will  find  a  tolerable  synopsis 
of  it  in  my  work  on  the  Materia  Medica.  I  will  only 
add,  that  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  as  to  the  best  means  of  puking.some  preferring 
ipecacuanha  or  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.  In  Britain, 
the  mustard  emetic  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  used, 
while  in  France  the  ipecacuanha,  and  in  Russia,  and 
other  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  salt  and  wa- 
ter. The  latter,  on  the  whole,  I  think  is  most  appropri- 
ate, though  I  have  in  some  instances  resorted  to  the  ipe- 
cacuanha, very  advantageously. 


ONE  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 
Died,  on  Tuesday  the  4th  of  August,  at  his  residence 
in  Robinson  township,  William  Bailet,  aged  82  years. 
The  deceased,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  brought  from 
that  country  by  his  parents  when  a  child,  and  resided 
with  them  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  until  the 
spring  of  1780,  when  he  emigrated  to  this  county. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  viz.  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1780,  the  deceased  and  four  of  his  neighbors  were  en- 
gaged in  reaping,  when  a  company  of  Indians,  about 
30  in  number,  rushed  upon  them  from  the  woods,  shot 
the  other  four,  and  took  Mr.  B.  prisoner,  tied  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  set  off  for  the  Ohio  river,  opposite 
where  Beavertown  now  stands,  where  they  had  thirteen 
bark  canoes  hid  in  the  woods,  and  where  they  arrived 
about  12  o'clock  the  day  after  Mr.  B.  had  been  taken, 
having  kept  him  near  24  hours  without  food.  During 
the  absence  of  the  Indians,  their  canoes  had  been  dis- 
covered by  a  scouting  party  of  white  men,  about  45  in 
number,  who  lay  in  ambush  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Indians  having  placed  Mr.  B.  in  one  of  the 
canoes,  tied  him  by  the  neck  to  a  line  of  bark  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  the  canoe,  and  set  out  for  the  wil- 
derness. When  about  two-thirds  across  the  river,  one 
of  the  white  men  imprudently  discovered  himself  to  the 
Indians,  which  caused  them  to  retreat.  The  white  men 
seeing  this,  commenced  firing  upon  them,  and  soon 
drove  them  from  their  canoes  into  the  river.  The  In- 
dian who  had  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  left  him  tied  in  the  ca- 
noe exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  white  men;  he  (the  In- 
dian) being,  as  Mr.  B.  supposed,  wounded  in  the  arm 
as  he  used  but  one  arm  in  swimming.  Mr.  B.  by  en 
deavouring  to  disengage  himself  from  the  canoe  caused 
it  to  sink,  and  he  being  tied  to  it  by  the  neck,  was  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  not  only  from  the  firing  of 
the  whites,  but  of  being  drowned.  He,  however,  kept 
his  head  above  the  water  and  called  for  help,  which  was 
soon  obtained.  One  of  the  white  men  swam  to  him  with 
a  knife  between  his  teeth,  and  disengaged  him  from  the 
canoe,  and  Mr.  B.  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  soon 
arrived  safely  on  shore,  where  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  white  men,  who  had  so  fortunately  delivered 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  bloody  savages.  Having  ta- 
ken sufficient  rest  and  refreshment,  he  sat  out  for  his 
residence,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  where  he  has 
resided  for  upwards  of  52  years,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  as  being  a  faithful  friend,  a  kind  husband,  an 
indulgent  father,  and  a  good  neighbor,'  and  a  peacable 
citizen,  a  consistent  Christian,  an  honest  man. — Wash- 
ington Pa.  paper.  

Died,  on  Saturday  last,  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.,  John 
Gdthbie,  of  this  city,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  11th  Janua- 
ry, 1739 — volunteered  as  a  soldier  under  Gen.  Arm- 
strong, from  Carlisle,  in  1774,  and  again,  under  Gen. 
Lacey,  in  1776;  and  continued  battling  against  his 
country's  foes,  until  1779,  when  his  wounds  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  service.  He  invariably  sustained  the 
character  of  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  honest  man.  On 
Sunday  evening  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave 


by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  and  attended  by  up- 
wards of  150  members  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  this  ci- 
ty.— Pittsburg  Democrat. 


ROBERT  BROWN. 

Died,  on  the  22d  of  July,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  ROBERT  BROWN,  in  the 
20th  year  of  his  age. 

The  complaint  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  was  the 
consumption.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  many  of 
our  best  and  most  promising  youths  have  fallen  victims 
to  this  disease,  from  whose  slow,  but  steady  and  unerr- 
ing aim  there  is  no  escape:  a  disease  that  unfortunately 
selects  its  subjects  from  among  those  whose  superior 
genius  leads  them  aside  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life,  and  induces  them  to  tax  too  severely  their  phy- 
sical strength,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  mental 
engine  beyond  the  point  which  the  frail  vessel  that  sup- 
ports it  is  able  to  bear.  Such  a  victim  was  the  young 
man  to  whose  virtues  and  talents  we  now  offer  the  last 
poor  tribute  which  friendship  can  bestow. 

It  is  selfishness  that  induces  us  to  mourn  after  de- 
parted friends:  and  it  is  weakness  to  indulge  in  un- 
availing regret.  But  when  a  mind  like  the  one  we  com- 
memorate shows  so  much  of  moral  beauty,  and  so 
much  genius  and  industry  breaking  through  the  difficul- 
ties that  surrounded  his  early  life,  and  meteor-like, 
gathering  a  fresh  accession  of  brilliancy  from  the  va- 
pors that  impede  its  course;  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his 
friends  to  hold  up  his  character  to  public  view,  that 
while  it  sheds  a  sacred  halo  round  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  it  may  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  living.  To  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
this  extraordinary  young  man,  would  extend  this  no- 
tice beyond  a  reasonable  length.  His  private  worth,  his 
amiable  disposition,  his  modest  and  unassuming  man- 
ners, have  already  made  an  impression  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him,  which  time  cannot  efface.  A  brief 
sketch  of  his  character,  marking"  the  course  of  his  su- 
perior mind,  and  pointing  out  the  works  which  it  has 
left  behind,  is  all  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  he  displayed  an  unusual 
taste  and  genius  for  the  fine  arts,  which  displayed  it- 
self in  sketching  the  scenes  surrounding  our  city;  in 
taking  the  portraits  of  his  fellow  students  at  school;  in 
constructing  many  miniature  specimens  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult machines,  with  the  accuracy  and  perfection  of 
those  on  the  largest  scale.  With  his  years  his  talents  in- 
creased, and  became  more  diversified.  He  has  left 
many  specimens  of  his  engravings  which  he  executed 
without  practice,  or  even  acquaintance  with  the  tools 
necessary  in  the  art,  and  which  display  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  ingenuity.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  became  passionately  fond  of  the  art  of  painting;  the 
first  intimation  of  which  was  the  portraits  of  some  of  his 
friends  from  memory,  presenting  so  accurate  a  likeness 
that  they  surprised  and  astonished  them,  and  confirmed 
him  in  his  determination  to  become  an  artist.  His 
friends,  who  knew  the  difficulties  almost  insuperable 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  every  young  and  ambitious  man 
who  selects  that  profession;  and,  not  at  that  time  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  an  undertaking  so  rife  with  disappointment  to 
its  author,  and  so  arduous  and  difficult  in  itself.  But  the 
fire  of  genius  had  already  been  kindled,  and  every  re- 
monstrance of  theirs  served  only  to  add  fuel  to  its  flame. 
Finding  their  resistance  unavailing,  they  determined  to 
second  his  views,  and  to  let  the  natural  bent  of  his  in- 
clination have  full  scope.  His  proficiency  from  this  pe- 
riod became  daily  more  perceptible.  Without  having 
had  any  access  to  the  works  of  eminent  painters;  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  paints  ne- 
cessary to  represent  the  natural  colours  of  the  subject; 
without  having  attended  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  In- 
continued  to  produce  likenesses  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, which  for  correctness  of  delineation  and 
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beauty  of  execution  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  those  of  the  most  eminent  artists.  But  his  genius 
was  not  confined  to  portraying  the  human  face— the 
most  mechanical  part  of  the  science.  He  possessed  an 
imagination  of  the  most  excursive  kind,  that  produced 
fanciful  representations,  serving  to  relax  the  mind  from 
the  more  business  part  of  the  portraiture.  Each  suc- 
ceeding effort  gave  him  boldness  and  additional  skill, 
until  at  length  his  friends  consenting,  he  departed  for 
Philadelphia,  with  high  hopes  of  future  fame  and  emi- 
nence. The  specimens  he  produced  while  there,  under 
the  charge  of  eminent  artists,  received  their  highest  en- 
comiums. The  opportunities  of  improvements  he  now, 
for  the  first  time,  possessed;  his  indefatigable  industry, 
his  exquisite  taste,  and  superior  genius,  all  seemed  to 
point  him  out  as  one  soon  destined  to  occupy  the  very 
highest  seat  in  the  profession.  But  nature  had  ordain- 
ed otherwise-,  his  health,  which  had  been  gradually  de- 
clining from  his  close  application  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suits, now  admonished  him  that  they  must  be  abandon- 
ed. For  a  time  they  were  so?  and  the  relaxation  of  his 
mind  from  his  severe  application,  together  with  the 
change  of  sedentary  to  more  active  habits,  produced 
a  favorable  change  in  his  constitution.  His  strength 
rapidly  recruited,  and  again  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
profession.  But  the  warning  came  again,  and  it  was 
now  too  late — the  die  was  cast — the  rapid  progress  of 
his  disease— his  extreme  debility — the  hectic  flush — 
all  admonished  him  in  a  voice  too  solemn  to  be  disre- 
garded, to  prepare  to  die.  All  his  bright  hopes  of  fu- 
ture fame  and  eminence  around  which  his  young  imagi- 
nation loved  to  play,  must  be  abandoned.  Nature,  with 
allier  grandeur  and  beauty,  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
gaze  with  a  painter's  eye,  must  be  blotted  out  forever. 
He  must  part,  to  meet  no  more,  with  friends,  relations, 
brothers,  mother — and  yet  he  regarded  his  approaching 
dissolution  with  calmness,  and  even  cheerfulness,  for 
he  felt  that  security  which  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
must  always  feel,  when  it  contemplates  the  true  charac- 
ter of  God— and  he  felt  that  he  could  return  unsullied 
into  the  hands  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  an  ermine  too 
pure  and  too  precious  to  be  worn  on  earth. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 
THE  FAIR   MOUNT  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Fair  Mount  Presbyterian 
church  was  laid  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  23d  ult.  in 
Morrisville,  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  A  large  and  re- 
spectable assembly  of  persons  of  both  sexes  were  pre- 
sent and  witnessed  the  ceremony. 

It  commenced  with  a  brief  statement,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Symmes,  respecting  the  plan  of  the  building,  the 
importance  of  the  work,  and  the  views  and  resources 
of  the  congregation  relative  to  its  completion.  Then 
followed  a  fervent  and  highly  appropriate  prayer,  by 
the  Rev.  Thos.  M'Auley,  D.  D.,  beseeching  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  to  recognize  and  prosper  the  un- 
dertaking, and  render  the  institution  a  blessing  to  the 
society,  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  world. 

The  corner  stone  was  then  placed  by  the  architect 
and  master  builders.  In  the  stone  was  deposited  a 
glass  vase  containing  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and 
some  other  articles,  together  with  a  written  document, 
a  copy  of  which  is  given  below. 

The  ceremony  closed  with  an  animated  address  well 
suited  to  the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  S .  G.  Winchester, 
in  which  the  speaker  dwelt  upon  the  great  importance 
of  religious  institutions,  with  respect  to  their  instru- 
mentality in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  in  their  benign 
and  happy  influence  on  the  civil  and  social  relations  of 
man. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  document  deposited. 

"This  corner  stone  of  the  Fair  Mount  Presbyterian 
Church  was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  23d  day  of  Aug. 
A.  D.  1832. 


Building  Committee,  R.  Stuart,  M.  D. 
William  Linn, 
Hugh  Groves, 
Joseph  Flemming. 

Thomas  U.  Walter,  Architect. 

Joseph  West,  Carpenter. 

John  Robinson,  Mason. 

Rev.  John  H.  Symmes,  stated  minister.  William 
Linn,  Hugh  Groves,  and  Samuel  O'Neil,  elders  of  the 
church. 

Andrew  Jackson  being  President  of  the  United 
States, 

George  Wolf,  Governor  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and 

Benjamin  W.  Richards,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  building  thus  commenced  will  be  fifty  feet  front 
by  seventy  in  depth.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of  stone, 
rough  cast,  with  a  basement  story,  galleries,  and  a  cu- 
pola and  a  bell.  The  lot  of  ground  on  which  it  will 
stand,  was  generously  presented  for  the  purpose  by 
Messrs.  Nixon  &  Williams,  proprietors.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  building,  when  completed,  will  amount,  ac- 
cording to  estimate,  to  about  5,000  dollars.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  stone  and  lime  has  been  already  subscribed 
by  a  few  individuals  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  small 
amount  of  money  has  likewise  been  subscribed.  Con- 
tracts have  been  advantageously  entered  into  with 
competent  persons  in  whom  the  utmost  confidence  may 
be  placed  for  the  faithful  and  proper  execution  of  the 
work.  It  is  to. proceed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  skil- 
ful and  experienced  architect.  The  building  is  now  in 
progress,  and  it  is  designed  to  have  it  finished  and  open- 
ed by  the  beginning  of  May  next,  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God.  The  congregation  that  has  undertaken  this 
enterprise  was  lately  organized,  and  is,  as  it  were,  just 
struggling  into  existence.  They  are  as  yet  few  in  num- 
ber, and  their  own  efforts,  unaided,  must  of  course  be 
feeble ;  but  they  look  with  confidence  to  the  generosity  of 
an  enlightened  and  Christian  public  for  assistance^  Theif 
prospects  as  a  church  are  flattering,  and  furnish  indi- 
cations that  whatever  efforts  may  be  made  in  their  be- 
half, will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  The  village  or' 
Morrisville  is  rapidly  advancing,  both  in  regard  to  the 
number  and  respectability  of  its  population,  and  pro- 
mises fair  for  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  rria^ 
nufacturing  places  in  the  state.  The  importance,  there- 
fore, of  having  speedily  a  convenient  house  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  this  growing  village,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  regard  the  interests 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  H. 


LOGANIAN  LlBRAKY. 

The  trustees  of  the  Loganian  fLibrary  of  this  city 
have  purchased  the  collection  of  the  late  Zaccheus  Col- 
lins, Esq.  It  consists  of  about  2000  volumes,  most  of 
which  are  on  Natural  History,  and  of  the  most  rare  and 
esteemed  authors.  Naturalists  who  are  familiar  with 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  state  that  no  such 
collection,  public  or  private,  is  to  be  found  in  America. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  in  a  newspaper 
half  the  treasures  this  library  contains.  A  few  items, 
however,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  its  value. 

One  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  collection  in  entitled 
Horlus  Sanitatis,  1492 — probably  one  of  the  first  books 
on  Natural  History  ever  printed.  It  is  filled  with  wood 
cuts  of  plants,  animals,  &c.  of  a  rude  but  significant  de- 
scription; the  "Flora  Danicsc,"  a  book  of  extreme  ra- 
rity,  even  in  Europe,  and  of  which  but  one  other  copy 
is  believed  to  exist  in  America.  It  yields  to  no  other 
book  of  the  kind  except  "Cavanilles  Descriptio  Planta- 
rum,"  which  is  also  in  this  collection,  as  well  as  the 
"Flora  Atlantica,"  Ellis's  Zoophytes,  Dellenii  Historia 
Muscorum,  Plunketti  Opera,  Turner's  History  of  Fuci: 
Schjcffer's  Fungorum,  Hooker's  British  Jungermannia;, 
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the  superb  works  of  Hedwig  and  Boleti,  on  Mosses,  &c. 
the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  D'Histoire  Naturelle,  24  vo- 
lumes, Paris,  are  also  among  the  varieties  collected  by 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Collins. 

That  the  collection  is  very  rich  in  authorities  on  Na- 
tural History  will  be  understood,  when  we  state  that  it 
embraces  the  works  of  the  following  authors: 

Gaulteri,  Clusius,  Gaertner,  Linnrcus,  BuflTon,  Dodo- 
naei,  Alpini,  Mathioli,  Thunberg,  Turton,  Lobel,  La- 
marck, Dillwyn,  Willdenow,  Decandolle,  De  Montfort, 
Cuvier,  Brogniart,  Jussieu,  Lamoureux,  Hauy,  Mi- 
chaux,  Persoon,  Scheuchzer,  Schkuhr,  Achanus,  Gal- 
lizin,  Hermannus,  Pennant,  Shaw,  Hughes,  Sloan,  Mil- 
ler, Hoffman,  Nuttall,  Schroter,  Schwartz,  Jameson, 
Moh,  Sweet,  Werner,  Bruce,  Robinson,  Smith,  Hum- 
boldt, Fries,  Pursh,  Cleaveland,  Godman,  Gray,  Bige- 
low,  Bonaparte,  Say,  Elliott,  Silliman,  Klaproth,  Wil- 
son, Mirbel,  St.  Hilaire,  Sec.  &c. 

The  collection  also  comprises  many  valuable  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets, 
as  well  as  works  on  belles  letters,  a  number  of  periodi- 
cal publications,  a  few  select  novels,  and  editions  of  all 
the  classical  authors.  As  an  addition  to  our  justly  fam- 
ed library  it  is  invaluable.  We  heartily  applaud  the 
liberality  and  judgment  of  the  trustees  in  making  this 
purchase. — National  Gazette. 


GEOLOGY  OF  BRADFORD  COUNTY. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A  communication  was  read  from  a  committee  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Science  of  Bradford  county,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Wells,  Ellis  Lewis,  Isaac  Cooley,  Bis- 
sel  Chubbuck,  and  William  Russell. 

There  is  in  Bradford  county  inexhaustible  quantities 
of  bituminous  coal  and  iron.  Indications  of  copper  have 
also  been  discovered.  Major  Long,  of  that  county, 
has  detected  gold  and  silver  in  particular  rocks.  The 
gold  is  found  disseminated  in  a  bed  of  hornstone.  Lime- 
stone with  marine  shells  is  also  found  in  this  county: 
when  prepared  in  the  kiln,  it  is  of  a  grey  ash  color.  A 
coarse  grained  silicious  sandstone  is  found  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Towanda  creek,  well  adapted  for  mill- 
stones. The  only  coal  mines  now  open  and  worked  in 
this  county,  are  on  ihe  waters  of  the  Towanda  creek,  a 
few  miles  south-west  of  the  borough  of  Towanda.  The 
coal  is  excellent,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  preference  to  wood.  In  the  winter  stason,  it  is 
sent  in  sleds  to  Ithaca,  Newton,  &c.  The  veins  of  coal 
are  from  three  to  seven  feet  thick,  and  are  found  a  few 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  coal-field  is  extensive, 
rests  upon  a  general  bed  of  sand- stone,  and  the  strata  al- 
ternate with  slate.  The  coal  on  the  waters  of  the  Tow- 
anda is  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  continuous  deposit  ex- 
tending to  the  coal  mines  of  Blossburg  in  Tioga,  and 
those  of  Lycoming  in  Lycoming  county.  The  Towan- 
da creek  is  navigable  for  the  descent  of  rafts  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  coal  mines,  which  are  situated 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river.  Coal  is  also  found  in  abundance  about 
six  miles  from  the  borough  of  Towanda.  Iron  is 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coal  mines,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  No  fossil  coal  plants  have 
yet  been  found;  it  is  supposed  they  are  not  so  abundant 
in  the  bituminous  coal-field  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
found  to  be  in  the  non-bituminous  ones.  There  are  se- 
veral salt  springs  in  the  county,  and  a  salt  manufactur- 
ing company  is  established  in  Susquehanna  county,  at 
a  salt  spring  on  the  dividing  line  with  Bradford  county. 
No  rock  salt  has  been  found,  neither  have  any  wells 
been  yet  dug  in  this  last  county  for  brine.  At  Rome, 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Towanda,  is  a  fine  mineral 
spring.imprcgnated  with  sulphur,iron,&.c.  Inflammable 
gas  arises  in  large  bubbles  from  the  bottom.  The  me- 
dical properties  of  this  spring  have  been  found  very  ef- 
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ficacious  in  cutaneous  diseases.  No  natural  caves  have 
as  yet  been  discovered  in  this  county,  nor  Miy  osteolo- 
gical  remains,  except  an  elephant's  tooth.  An  explor- 
ing expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  making  geological 
examinations  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Bradford,  is  now  preparing;  it  is  intended  to  com- 
municate the  results  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


From  the  Lycoming  Gazette. 
CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  BKADY. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  say  that  "  Kiskeminetas,"  the 
author  of  the  sketches  of  Capt.  Samuel  Brady,  has  it 
in  contemplation  to  publish  the  life  of  that  daring  patri- 
ot. As  the  scenes  of  many  of  his  exploits  were  on  the 
Susquehanna,  we  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  liberally  pa- 
tronized. We  have  been  favored  with  the  following, 
concerning  him,  which  we  cheerfully  publish,  and  re- 
quest that  any  person  possessing  any  information  con- 
cerning him,  will  communicate  the  same  to  us. 

Mr.  Cummings: — I  have  observed  in  your  paper 
at  different  times,  sketches  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter, and  revolutionary  services  of  Captain,  Samuel 
Bbadt.  I  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  die  statement  of 
his  parentage.  Becoming  somewh.-'t  acquainted  with 
him  during  the  campaign  of  1777,  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  while  he  was  attached  to  the  Northumberland 
county  militia,  which  I  think  was  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cook  of  Northumberland;  and  having  at 
that  time  a  number  of  relatives  in  Northumberland 
county,  I  inquired  after  them.  One  of  them  being  in 
company  with  him  at  the  affair  at  Freeland's  fort,  led  to 
his  giving  me  a  description  of  it,  which  has  in  substance 
been  related  in  your  paper:  he  stated,  however,  that 
there  were  very  few  of  them  that  staid  in  the  fort,  but 
attempted  to  save  themselves  by  flight;  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  were  murdered  in  the  attempt.  One  part 
of  his  statement  as  relates  to  himself  I  will  mention,  ac- 
companied' with  so  singular  an  expression  that  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  He  said  his  rifle  being  well  charg- 
ed, he  secreted  himself  in  a  bunch  of  bushes,  strip- 
ped himself  to  his  vest  and  pantaloons,  and  started;  two 
of  the  Indians  singled  out  and  after  him,  (the  one  a  big 
fellow  and  the  other  a  small  one, )  with  only  their  toma- 
hawks; when  they  had  got  some  distance  from  the  fort, 
he  found  they  were  gaining  on  him,  the  big  one  fore- 
most— he  said  he  wheeled  and  struck  him  as  hard  as 
God  Almighty  could  strike  him,  with  the  contents  of 
his  rifle;  the  little  fellow  then  ceased  the  pursuit  and 
took  back,andhe  came  off  clear.  I  understood  by  him  at 
that  time,  that  Capt.  John  Brady  who  was  shot  by  the 
Indians  near  Wolf  run,  was  his  brother,  not  his  father 
as  has  been  stated.  It  was  upon  my  evidenco  of  his 
bravery  and  revolutionary  services,  that  he  obtained  a 
pension,  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He 
was  at  that  time  poor,  and  his  services  to  his  country  en- 
tire'y  overlooked;  he  stayed  several  days  at  Lancaster, 
and  expressed  much  thankfulness  that  1  had  not  forgot- 
ten him.  JOHN  BOUHOWS. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  DELAWAIfE. 
(Continued  from  page  132.) 
In  Swute. 
Philadelphia,  December  24,  1817. 
His  Excellency  William  Findlay, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sir — Inclosed  is  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  to  meet  commis- 
sioners of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  settle  certain  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  states.  As  the  act  under 
which  they  acted,  did  not  direct  to  whom  the  report 
should   be  made,  the  commissioners  presumed  that  it 
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must  be  to  the  Governor  of  the  state,  they  therefore  di- 
rected me  to  enclose  it  to  your  excellency. 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

CADYV.  EVANS,  jun. 

His  Excellency  William  Findlay, 

Governor  ot  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Six' — The  undersigned  commissioners  appointed  by, 
and  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,entitled"An  actap- 
pointing  commissioners  for  settling  certain  differences 
between  this  state  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,"  passed 
the  25th  day  of  March  last,  have  the  honor  to  report  to 
your  excellency,  that  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  their 
plans,  in  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
said  act  of  assembly,  the  commissioners  therein  named, 
met  at  Easton  on  the  15th  day  of  June  last,  and  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  by  appointment  the  commissioners  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  on  the  1st  day  of  Ju- 
ly following.  The  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  met 
at  Trenton  according  to  appointment.  One  of  the 
commissioners  of  New  Jersey  only  attended;  and  as  he 


an  oil  mill  in  considerable  forwardness,  owned  by  Cor- 
rvelle  and  Maris — and  one  at  Trenton  falls  near  Morris- 
ville,  at  the  head  of  the  tide  water,  forty -eight  miles  be- 
low Easton,  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  in  operation,  and 
owned  by  James  Vanuxem — this  dam  and  Joseph 
Smith's  dam  were  erected  before  the  ratification  of  the 
compact  between  the  two  states;  both  wings  have  how- 
ever, been  considerably  extended  into  the  river  since 
the  period  of  their  first  erection. 

'1  he  dams  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  are  situated  as 
follows,  viz.  One  at  the  Foul  rift  falls,  twelve  miles 
above  Easton,  a  saw  mill  is  erected  here  and  in  opera- 
tion, owned  by  John  Sherlock — one  at  the  head  of  an 
island  four  miles  above  Easton,  a  saw  mill  has  been  erect- 
ed at  this  dam,  but  appears  to  be  abandoned;  it  is  own- 
ed by  Charles  Bauchman — one  other  short  dam  about 
the  middle  of  the  same  island,  where  a  cut  is  made 
through,  upon  which  a  saw  mill  is  built  and  in  opera- 
tion, owned  by  Clarke  and  Winters — one  in  Durham 
falls,  eight  miles  below  Easton,  a  saw  mill  erected  but 
not  in  operation,  and  owned  by  Henry  Quinn — one  in 
Lynn's  falls,  twelve  miles  below  Easton,  connecting  aw 
island  on  the  New  Jersey  side  with  one  on  the  Pennsyl- 


not  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  business  without    vania  side,  here  a  saw  mill  is  erected  on  an  island  under 
the  concurrence'of  one  or  more  of  his  colleagues,  the  |  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Jersey,  owned  by  Kraus  and 


board  adjourned  to  meet  at   Easton  on  the  8th  day  of 
September  following. 

Shortly  before  this  period  Mr.  Sitgreaves  resigned, 
and  Mr.  John  Ross  was  appointed  in  his  stead;  who, 
with  the  two  remaining  commissioners  named  in  the 
act,  met  the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  and  from  thence  proceeded  up 
the  river  in  boats  as  far  as  Belvidere,  to  examine  the 
wing  dams  in  the  river  above  Easton;  from  thence  they 
went  down  the  river  and  examined  all  the  dams  to  the 
Great  falls  at  Trenton,  inclusive. 

They  found  that  from  the  Great  falls  at  Trenton  to 
the  Foul  rift,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  nineteen 
dams  are  erected.  That  nine  of  these  dams  are  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  and  ten  on  that  of  New  Jersey; 
eight  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  with- 
out authority  from  that  state;  two  of  them  have,  how- 
ever, been  authorized  by  their  legislature,  viz.  One  at 
the  Foul  rift,  under  an  act  passed  the  1st  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1814;  the  other  at  the  Great  falls  near  Trenton,  un- 
der an  act  passed  the  4th  day  of  February,  1815,  and 
supplement  thereto,  passed  the  10th  day  of  February, 
1816;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  legislature  of  that 
state  have  authorized  the  erection  of  two  others,  viz. 
One  at  the  falls  near  Assinpink  creek,  by  an  act  passed 
November  29,  1809,  this  is  probably  superseded  by 
the  act  of  the  4th  of  February,  1815;  the  other  at 
Howell's  falls,  by  an  act  passed  January  24,  1814 — 
this  act  has  not  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  dams  which  have  been  erected  on  the  Pennsj'l- 
vania  shore,  are  situated  as  follows,  viz.  One  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  in  Philipsburg  falls,  a  little  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  river  with  the  Dela- 
ware— a  grist  mill  in  operation,  and  owned  by  Christian 
Bixler.  Eight  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  viz.  One  in 
Durham  falls,  eight  miles  below  Easton,  a  saw  mill  is 
here  erected,  but  not  in  operation,  owned  by  Jacob 
Kaub — one  in  Lynn's  falls,  twelve  miles  below  Easton,  a 
saw  mill  in  operation,  and  owned  by  Samuel  Lippen- 
cut — one  in  Nockamixon  falls,  thirteen  miles  below 
Easton,  a  saw  mill  owned  by  Benjamin  Williams  is  erect- 
ed here,  but  is  not  in  opfigtion — one  in  Cut-bitch  falls, 
twenty-two  miles  belowflPram,  the  establishment  here 
is  a  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  an  extensive  smith  shop  with  a 
tilt  hammer.and  two  pair  of  smiths'  bellows,  all  in  com- 
plete operation  by  water  power,  and  owned  by  Joseph 
Smith — one  in  Bull's  falls,  twenty-four  miles  below  Eas- 
ton, a  saw  mill  in  operation,  and  owned  by  Kemble 
Skelton— one  in  Howell's  falls,  twenty-nine  miles  below 
Easton,  a  grist  mill  in  operation,  and  owned  by  John 
L.  Johnson — one  at  or  in  the  Horse  race  channel,  thir- 
ty-four miles  below  Easton,  a  saw  mill  in  operation,  and 


Fackenthall— one  in  Tumbling  dam  falls,  twenty-two 
miles  below  Easton,  a  saw  mill  in  operation,  and  owned 
by  Jacob  Coogler — one  in  Reading's  falls  twenty-eight 
miles  below  Easton,  a  saw  mill  in  operation,  and  owned 
by  Reading  and  Beatty — one  in  Well's  falls,  thirty- 
four  miles  below  Easton,  a  grist  and  saw  mill  in  opera- 
tion, and  owned  by  Hugh  Ely  and  company;  this  dam 
was  erected  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war — one 
other  dam  in  the  same  falls,  with  a  saw  mill  in  opera- 
tion owned  by  John  Corryelle — and  one  in  the  Great 
falls  near  Trenton,  sixty  miles  below  the  Foul  rift,  with 
a  saw  mill  in  operation,  and  owned  by  Daniel  W.  Coxe. 
Some  of  those  dams  on  each  side  of  the  river  are  in- 
jurious to  the  descending  as  well  as  the  ascending  navi- 
gation— others  do  not  injure  the  passage  of  boats  or 
rafts  going  down  the  river,  but  are  extremely  injurious 
to  the  passage  of  the  boats  going  up.  In  ascending  the 
river,  the  current  in  the  channel  is  so  strong,  that  the 
ascending  boats  are  conducted  near  the  shore,  some- 
times on  one  side  of  the  river  and  sometimes  on  the  oth- 
er,so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  eddies  and  a  more  gen- 
tle current. 

Thus  then  these  wing  dams,  which  are  all  extended 
more  or  less  into  the  river,  and  some  of  them  to  the 
main  channel,  where  no  alternative  is  left  for  the  boats 
passing  up  the  river,  but  to  go  round  the  wings,  where 
the.  rapidity  of  the  current  is  so  great  in  some  places, 
that  it  requires  a  double  number  of  men  to  accomplish 
it,  and  greatly  injures  the  navigation.  This  is  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  Trenton  falls,  where  Mr.  Coxe'sdam 
on  the  one  side,  extending  from  New  Jersey  shore  to 
Yard's  island,  and  Mr.  Vanuxem's  on  the  other,  extend- 
ing from  the  head  of  Morrisville  island  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side,  their  uniting  is  only  prevented  by  the  main 
channel,  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  wide.  Be- 
fore Mr.  Coxe's  dam  was  erected,  the  boats  (unless 
when  the  water  was  extremely  low,)  ascended  the  ri- 
ver between  Yard's  island  and  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
where  the  current  was  moderate,  and  where  they  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  eddies  near  the  shore;  but  now, 
that  dam  completely  intercepts  that  channel,  so  that  no 
boat  can  ascend  or  descend  that  way.  It  may  be  pro- 
per also  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  in  descending  the 
river  at  these  falls,  rafts  of  timber,  boards,  scantling, 
&c.  which  are  floated  down  the  Delaware  in  great  num- 
bers, and  to  an  incalculable  amount,  are  liable  (and 
frequently  have  been)  in  despite  of  all  the  exertions  of 
the  raft  men  to  be  thrown  by  the  set  of  the  current  or 
a  westerly  wind  into  Mr.  Coxe's  clam,  from  which  they 
cannot  be  extracted  by  the  owners,  who  are  therefore 
obliged  to  sell  their  lumber  or  produce,  at  any  price 
that  can  be  obtained;  thus  losing  the  benefit  of  tiiat 
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competition  which  they  might  reasonably  promise  them- 
selves at  the  port  of  their  destination. 

After  viewing  the  dams,  the  commissioners  met  in 
the  council  chamber  at  Trenton;  at  the  opening  of  this 
meeting,  the  undersigned  requested  the  commissioners 
of  New  Jersey  to  disclose  their  propositions  for  amica- 
bly settling  the  controversy  between  the  two  states, 
which  they  explicitly  refused,  stating,  that  as  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  complainant/it  rested  with  the  commission- 
ers of  that  state  to  exhibit  the  ground  of  complaint,  and 
the  redress  that  was  expected. 

The  undersigned  stated  as  the  cause  of  their  com- 
plaint, that  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  had  passed 
sundry  acts  authorizing  the  building  of  dams  in  the  ri- 
ver Delaware,  which  greatly  injured  the  navigation  of 
that  river,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  compact  of 
1783,  between  the  two  states.  That  they  required  of 
the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey  a  repeal  of  the  said 
laws;  or  that  the  dams  should  be  so  altered  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  navigation,  and  that  the  force  and  validity  of 
the  same  compact  should  be  acknowledged. 

The  commissioners  from  New  Jersey  replied  that 
each  state  had  a  right  to  authorize  the  building  of  wing 
dams,  which  did  not  materially  injure  the  navigation, 
and  that  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  New  Jersey,  had  erect- 
ed dams  in  the  river;  and  that  the  former  state  ought  to 
have  put  down  the  dams  that  were  upon  its  own  shore, 
before  it  complained  of  the  latter. 

The  undersigned  rejoined  that  Pennsylvania  had  in 
no  case,  authorized  the  building  of  wing  dams  in  the 
Delaware,  but  had  refused  every  application  that  had 
been  made  for  that  purpose?  that  although  it  was  true 
that  dams  had  been  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore, 
yet  they  were  unauthorized,  and  might  be  put  down  by 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  at  any  time,  which  either 
state  might  think  proper;  and  that  the  latter  state  would 
put  them  down  unless  they  could  be  put  under  such  re- 
gulations as  would  be  agreeable  to  both  states.  That 
the  conduct  of  New  Jersey  was  widely  different,  inas- 
much as  that  state  had  passed  laws  expressly  authoriz- 
ing the  erection  of  dams  in  the  river,  and  now  contend- 
ed for  the  right  to  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time  admitting 
that  the  dam  at  Trenton  was  injurious  to  the  navigation 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  built;  the  undersigned  con- 
tended, that  as  the  compact  of  1783,  declared  that  the 
river  should  be  a  public  highway  the  whole  breadth  there- 
of, the  occupation  of  a  considerable  part  of  that  breadth, 
and  a  part  too,  which  was  commonly  used  for  naviga- 
tion, was  a  direct  breach  of  that  compact.  That  as 
Pennsylvania  had  a  right,  under  the  compact  of  1783, 
to  prostrate  all  the  dams  which  injured  the  navigation, 
and  as  that  was  an  important  right  for  the  preservation 
of  the  essential  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  her  citi- 
zens, she  would  not  agree  to  relinquish  it.  That  by 
laying  the  dams  under  regulations,  which  would  render 
them  harmless,  all  difficulties  might  be  obviated;  and  in 
doing  this,  Pennsylvania  would  ask  for  nothing,  but 
what  should  be  common  to  both  states. 

The  commissioners  from  New  Jersey  then  requested 
that  all  communications  should  be  in  writing;  and  con- 
tended that  the  undersigned  should,  as  representing  the 
complainant,  offer  the  first  proposition.  The  under- 
signed, anxious  to  effect  the  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment, submitted;  although  they  apprehended  that  as 
New  Jersey  was  the  aggressor,  it  would  have  discover- 
ed a  more  amicable  disposition  in  that  state,  to  have 
made  the  first  overture.  The  undersigned  opened  the 
correspondence  with  a  letter  containing  the  following 
propositions,  viz. 

1.  That  the  agreement  signed  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  states,  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1783,  and 
afterwards  ratified  by  New  Jersey  as  well  as  by  Penn- 
sylvania, is  obligatory  upon  them  in  all  its  parts. 

2.  That  under  that  agreement  the  river  Delaware, 
in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  thereof,  so  far  as  the 
same  divides  the  two  states,  is,  and  shall  continue  a 


highway,  free  and  open  for  the  common  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  contracting  parties. 

3.  That  the  two  states  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  the  said  river  from  shore  to  shore.         '  ^ftt 

4.  That  after  the  ratification  of  that  agreement,  nei 
ther  state  had  a  right  to  exercise  a  separate  jurisdic 
tion,  in  any  manner  calculated  to  injure  the  navigation 
of  the  said  river. 

5.  That  all  laws  passed  by  either  state  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other,  to  authorise  the  erection  of 
wing  dams  which  would  in  any  degree  injure  the  navi- 
gation of  the  said  river,  either  in  ascending  or  descend- 
ing the  same,  is  an  infraction  of  the  said  agreement. 

Thetind^rsigned  added, that  "if  the  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  New  Jersey  should  agree  with  the  under- 
signed in  the  foregoing  positions,  the  commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  prepared  to  enter  more  fully  into 
a  discussion  of  the  subjects  referred  to  them."  See  do- 
cument marked  No.  1. 

To  this  letter  the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey  an- 
swered, that  to  the  first  proposition  they  agreed;  that 
as  the  second  and  third  propositions  were  embraced  in 
the  first,  a  separate  recognition  was  not  necessary.  And 
in  answer  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  propositions,  they  en- 
tered into  a  course  of  reasoning  which,  if  admitted, 
would  render  nugatory  the  compact  of  1783.  They 
contended  too,  that  the  soil  of  the  river  to  the  midway 
thereof  at  least,  above  the  tide-way,  belonged  to  the 
owners  of  lands  adjoining,  and  not  to  the  two  states. 
See  document  No.  2.  To  this  letter  the  undersigned 
replied:  see  doc'umentNo.  3 — and  the  commissioners  of 
New  Jersey  rejoined:  see  document  No.  4.  The  un- 
dersigned then  requested  a  personal  conference,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey.  At 
this  conference  the  following  propositions  were  agreed 
to  unanimously  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  states. 

1st.  That  the  construction  of  the  agreement  uf  1783, 
should  have  been  such  as  to  have  required  the  assent  of 
both  states  to  authorise  the  erection  of  a  dam  on  either 
shore;  that  such  construction  would  have  best  pre- 
served a  free  and  open  navigation  of  the  river  from  the 
injurious  and  pernicious  effects  of  wing  dams,  which  is 
a  growing  evil. 

2d.  That  no  wing  dams  for  creating  or  increasing 
water  power,  shall  hereafter  be  erected  in  the  river 
Delaware,  without  the  consent  of  both  states. 

3d.  That  the  wing  dams  now  erected  shall  be  so  re- 
gulated as  not  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  effectual  provision  made  in  the  said  agreement  to 
ensure  a  faithful  execution  of  the  same. 

4th.  That  the  dams  shall  be  prostrated,  if  the  owners 
do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  that  shall  be  agreed 
upon. 

5th.  That  if  the  two  states  should  hereafter  agree  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  the  dams  now 
erected  shall  be  no  obstruction  to  such  improvement. 

The  two  boards  of  commissioners  then  agreed  to  ad- 
journ for  a  few  days,  to  afford  time  for  digesting  a  plan 
to  cany  their  agreement  into  effect.  On  the  17th  of 
October  the  commissioners  met  at  New  Hope,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  adjournment,  the  undersigned  having 
previously  forwarded  to  the  New  Jersey  commissioners 
a  plan  which  appeared  to  them  calculated  to  answer 
the  purposes  intended.   See  document  No.  5. 

The  commissioners  of  New  Jersey  objected  to  that 
plan,  as  requiring  too  much  of  the  owners  of  dams,  and 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  Pennsylvania,  by  appointing 
commissioners  who  would  not  agree  to  any  report,  to 
prostrate  all  the  dams  at  pleasure;  that  some  of  the 
dams  required  more  alterations  than  others;  and  that 
they  were  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  alterations 
that  ought  to  be  made.  They  then  presented  a  coun- 
ter project   See  document  No.  6. 

The  undersigned  contended  that  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania could  have  no  disposition  to  destroy  the  dams, 
if  they  were  so  altered  as  to  form  no  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  That  under  the  compart  of 
1 78.1  between  the  two  states,  either  state  had  a  right  to 
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prostrate  all  the  dams  on  the  liver  without  the  consent 
or  co-operation  of  the  other;  yet  from  a  disposition  to 
favor  the  owners  of  dams  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  security  of  the  navigation  and  from  courtesy  to  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  had  agreed  to  ap- 
point commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that 
state,  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  would,  if  practi- 
cable, protect  the  owners  of  dams,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  navigation  of  the  river:  that  nothing 
could  be  more  futile  than  to  suppose  that  Pennsylvania 
would,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  her  own 
citizens,  and  in  violation  of  her  faith,  refuse  to  sanction 
all  the  dams  which  should  be  altered  conformably  to  the 
proposed  plan. 

The  undersigned  stated  that  the  locks  and  slopes  re- 
quired by  their  project,  were  in  conformity  with  what 
U  required  in  Pennsylvania  of  those  who  obtain  permis- 
sion to  erect  dams  in  navigable  rivers.  The  persons  ob- 
taining such  permission,  must  in  most  cases,  and  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  build  locks  through  which 
boats  may  at  all  times  safely  pass,  and  make  slopes  to 
the  dams  for  the  passage  of  rafts.  If  Pennsylvania  re- 
quired this  of  her  own  citizens  who  respectfully  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  erect  dams,  could  it  be  expected 
she  would  allow  upon  more  favorable  terms  strangers 
to  keep  up  dams,  which  had  been  erected  in  defiance 
of  her  authority,  and  in  violation  of  her  sacred  rights 
under  the  compact?  All  'that  was  required  was  to  put 
locks  and  slopes  in  the  dams,  so  that  boats  and  rafts 
might  safely  and  conveniently  pass.  Of  their  sufficien- 
cy there  was  no  difficulty  in  judging:  the  passing  and 
re-passing  of  a  boat,and  the  passage  of  a  raft  would  de- 
cide the  question.  And  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  re- 
quisition there  could  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  when 
the  immense  advantages  which  the  owners  of  the  dams 
derived  from  the  water  power  they  obtained,  was  duly 
considered. 

The  undersigned  agreed  to  the  alterations  proposed 
by  the  New  Jersey  commissioners  to  the  preamble  of 
the  Pennsylvania  project,  but  objected  to  other  parts  of 
their  counter  project,  as  referring  to  other  commission- 
ers that  which  was  enjoined  upon  us:  that  the  wing 
dams  would  remain,  however  great  the  nuisance,  until 
the  commissioners  should  have  agreed  upon  the  alter- 
ations: that  it  would  be  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the 
New  Jersey  commissioners  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
agreement,  by  refusing  to  agree  to  any  alterations  ex- 
cept such  as  were  wholly  inadequate  to  all  useful  and 
necessary  purposes.  That  this  was  not  an  improbable 
event,  inasmuch  as  that  state  had,  by  her  legislative 
acts,  authorised  the  erection  of  some  of  the  dams  com- 
plained of— that  now  her  pride,  and  perhaps  she  might 
think  her  dignity,  required  that  she  should  establish  by 
indirect  means, what  she  had  attempted  in  a  direct  way. 

That  in  case  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  un- 
der the  counter  project  offered  by  New  Jersey,  should 
agree  in  the  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  dams,  and 
the  owners  should  not  make  the  alterations  prescribed; 
then  the  delinquents  must  be  proceeded  against  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  state  _fir.il  taking  cognizance 
of  the  cause.  Now  this  proceeding  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  designing  individual  to  procure  a  prosecu- 
tion in  his  own  state  by  some  of  his  own  friends,  with- 
out any  notice  to  the  adverse  state,  and  by  a  mock  trial 
secure  his  dam  from  all  future  inquiry;  inasmuch  as  his 
own  court  having  first  taken  cognizance  of  the  cause, 
the  judgment  which  that  court  may  have  entered, 
would  be  conclusive,  and  the  right  to  keep  up  the  dam 
be  established,  however  injurious  it  might  be  to  the 
navigation. 

The  undersigned  objected  to  that  part  of  the  New 
Jersey  project  which  provides  that  the  owners  of  the 
dams  who  do  not  conform  to  such  regulations  as  should 
be  laid  down,  should  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
courts  of  either  state  as  and  for  a  public  nuisance.  It 
was  believed  that  no  practical  good  could  result  from 
such  a  provision.     No  person  could  be  prosecuted  to 


conviction,  without  appearing  to  answer  the  charge, 
or  being  served  with  a  process  to  do  so.  And  no  mode 
could  be  devised  by  the  state  to  compel  a  person  re- 
siding in  New  Jersey  to  appear  and  plead  to  any  prose- 
cution which  would  or  ought  to  be  applicable  to  the 
citizens  at  large.  That  the  offender  had  nothing  to  do 
but  reside  beyond  the  reach  of  the  process  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  prevent  her  from  exercising  any  jurisdiction 
whatsoever  upon  the  subject. 

From  the  best  judgment  which  the  undersigned 
could  form  of  the  New  Jersey  project,  they  concluded 
that  it  was  calculated  to  procrastinate  the  dispute,  and 
that  its  effects  would  be  to  sanction  the  dams  so  much 
complained  of.  For  if  commissioners  were  appointed 
according  to  that  project,  their  commissioners  might, 
after  having  spent  much  time  upon  the  subject,  say 
they  were  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  alterations  ne- 
cessary to  be  made  in  the  dams;  or  might  make  any 
other  convenient  excuse  for  not  agreeing  with  the  com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania.  Other  commissioners  must 
then  be  appointed,  who  might  pursue  some  devious 
course  which  would  prevent  any  thing  effectual  from 
being  done:  and  thus  keeping  up  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation,  until  Pennsylvania  should  be  worried 
into  submission.  That  judging  from  the  course  which 
New  Jersey  has  hitherto  pursued,  it  was  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  thiswouldbe  her  future  policy.  Thus  placing 
Pennsylvania  in  a  worse  situation  than  she  at  present 
stands,  with  respect  to  her  right  of  removing  nuisances 
in  the  river. 

The  New  Jersey  commissioners  appearing  determin- 
ed not  to  give  up  their  project,  the  undersigned  pro- 
posed that  the  commissioners  from  the  two  states 
should  recommend  it  to  the  legislatures  of  their  respec- 
tive states,  to  state  a  case  embracing  the  subject  of  the 
present  controversy  for  the  decision  of  the'  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  proposition  was  in- 
stantly rejected  by  the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey. 

The  undersigned  then  proposed  to  adjust  the  dis- 
pute respecting  Mr.  Coxe's  dam  at  the  great  falls  near 
Trenton,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  that, then  to  proceed 
with  the  rest  of  the  dams.  For  this  purpose  they  pre- 
sented a  project — see  the  document  marked  No.  7. 

The  New  Jersey  commissioners  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations  in  the  dam,  but  objected  to  certain 
other  parts  of  the  project;  inasmuch  as  under  them  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  Pennsylvania  to  pass  laws 
for  prostrating  the  dam  in  question  without  a  judi- 
cial investigation. 

The  undersigned  replied,  that  as  the  general  laws  of 
the  state  would  not  reach  this  case — that  none  which 
could  be  passed,  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  state  at 
large,  would  be  effectual  in  the  case  of  a  dam  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore — it  might  become  necessary  to  pass 
special  laws  upon  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tuating the  agreement.  That  it  was  discovering  an  un- 
reasonable jealousy  of  Pennsylvania,  that  she  would 
take  the  arbitrary  course  apprehended  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  New  Jersey,  unless  required  by  such  circum- 
stances as  rendered  it  indispensable.  That  it  was  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  laws  would  be  necessary  for 
enforcing  an  observance  of  the  regulations  agreed 
upon.  That  if  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  tolerate  a  dam 
authorised  by  New  Jersey  in  violation  of  the  compact  of 
1783,  and  in  defiance  of  asolemn  protest  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  and  under  regulations  which 
never  would  have  induced  her  to  have  assented  to  the 
erection;  she  ought  to  have  a  complete  recognition  of 
her  right  to  prostrate  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  she 
should  deem  proper,  or  any  neglect  of  or  noncompli- 
ance with  the  terms  upon  which  she  had  assented  to  its 
continuance.  The  justice,  the  forbearance,  the  rights, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  imperiously 
required  such  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  undersigned  commissioners  therefore  proposed 
to  agree  upon  a  continuance  of  this  dam,  on  terms  far 
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more  moderate  than  than  they  would  have  assented  to 
its  erection:  on  a  condition,  however,  which  if  not  com- 
plied with,  either  state  might  have  a  right  to  prostrate 
it,  in  such  a  manner  as  it  should  judge  most  proper. 
This  was  expressly  rejected  by  the  commissioners  of 
New  Jersey;  they  declaring  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms  that  they  could  not  consent  to  leave  the  rights  of 
their  citizens  to  the  mercy  of  Pennsylvania,  without  the 
intervention  of  trial  by  jury.  Thus  claiming  the  power 
of  controling  Pennsylvania  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
shall  exercise  her  right — a  right  which  will  only  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  state  which  is  aggrieved,  and  which 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  removing  the  nuisance. 

The  undersigned  having  taken  their  resolution  not 
to  relinquish  the  important  right  of  Pennsylvania  to  en- 
act such  laws  as  she  might  think  necessary,  to  abate 
nuisances  in  the  Delaware,  and  to  execute  them  in  her 
own  way;  and  the  New  Jersey  commissioners  peremp- 
torily refusing  to  agree  to  any  terms  unless  this  right 
was  given  up:  the  negotiation  was  here  and  on  this 
point  broken  off. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  the  whole  nego- 
tiation, not  a  single  proposition  for  settling  the  contro- 
versy was  made  by  the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey, 
unless  their  counter  project  may  be  considered  such; 
but  which  the  undersigned  believed  was  better  calcu- 
lated for  delay  and  for  fostering  the  controversy,  than 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

After  most  deliberately  considering  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania — the  great  im- 
pediment to  that  navigation  placed  in  the  river  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  face  of  the  rights  and  the  authority  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  opposition  to  a  solemn  protest 
of  the  legislature  thereof — and  after  duly  weighing  the 
indisposition  of  the  commissioners  of  that  state  to  afford 
relief  from  the  injuries  occasioned  thereby,  although 
they  themselves  acknowledged  it  was  considerable,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  placed  there;  the  undersigned 
did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  taking  the  course 
which  they  have  represented. 

The  undersigned  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that 
although  it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve  the  mills  on  the 
river  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  naviga- 
tion; yet  as  the  injury  done  in  that  way  by  the  wing 
dams  is  very  great  and  yearly  increasing,  they  are 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania takes  prompt  and  decisive  measures  to  protect 
its  own  rights,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware 
will  in  a  short  time  not  be  worth  protecting. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir, 
your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servants, 

CADW.   EVANS,  Junr. 
WILLIAM  ERWIN, 
JOHN  KOSS. 

December  18,  1817. 


Engine  Companies. 

Presidents. 

1.  Assistance, 

John  Greiner, 

$245 

2.  Columbia, 

Daniel  Knight 

245 

3.  Delaware, 

Townsend  Sharpless 

245 

4.  Diligent, 

Samuel  Fox, 

292  50 

5.  Good  Will, 

Adam  Eckfeldt, 

245 

6.  Hand  in  Hand, 

Charles  J.  Jack, 

245 

7.  Harmony, 

Wm.  R.  Maxfield, 

245 

8.  Pennsylvania, 

Caleb  Cope, 

292  50 

9.  Philadelphia, 

Samuel  Mason,  Jr. 

292  50 

10.  Hibernia, 

James  McDonald, 

245 

11.  Reliance, 

Anthony  Neil], 

245 

12.  Vigilant, 

.    George  W.  Tryon, 

245 

14.  Washington, 

Thomas  Stockley, 

245 

Hose  Companies. 

Presidents. 

1.  America, 

Wm.  Jackson, 

$282 
282 

2.  Columbia, 

Adam  Dialogue, 

3.  Fame, 

James  Edwards, 

282 

4.  Good  Intent, 

Wm.  Abbott, 

282 

5.  Hope, 

Alex.  Henry,  Jr. 

282 

6.  Neptune, 

Nathaniel  Mercer, 

282 

7.  Perseverance, 

Henry  Ritter, 

282 

8.  Philadelphia, 

John  P.  Wetherill, 

282 

9.  Phoenix, 

Richd.  H.  Johnson 

292  50 

10.  Resolution, 

Charles  ShaefTer,  Jr.  282 

11.  Robert  Morris, 

James  Glasgow 

282 

12.  Southwark, 

Henry  Caron, 

282 

13.  Washington, 

Charles  J.  Boulter, 

282 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

September  24M,  1832. 

Yesterday  morning  the  City  Councils  met,  when  Mr. 
Fbitz,  from  the  committee  on  fire  companies,  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  read  and  adopted. 

Jlnnuat  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fire  Companies. 

The  committee  on  fire  companies  beg  leave  to  re- 
port, that  they  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  impartial- 
ly the  duties  required  of  them  by  the  ordinance  of 
April  22d,  1824,  and  its  several  supplements,  which 
places  under  their  control  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  appropriated  among  the  fire  engine  and 
hose  companies  in  the  city,  who  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  ordinance.  The  committee  have 
certified  to  the  mayor  the  following  appropriations,  and  ! 
requested  him  to  draw  his  wan-ant  on  the  city  treasurer 
for  the  said  sums  in  favor  of  the  presidents  of  the  re-  ' 
spective  companies,  viz. 


Total,  g7,000  00 
The  committee  on  their  late  visit  to  inspectthe  ap- 
paratus of  the  different  engine  and  hose  companies,  ob- 
served with  great  gratification  their  excellence  and  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  beautiful  order  in  which  they  all  ap- 
pear to  be  maintained;  reflecting  great  credit. upon  the 
worthy  and  public  spirited  citizens  who  compose  them. 
The  committee  deem  it  important  also  to  report,  that 
there  are  attached  to  the  different  companies  within  the 
corporate  limits,  1 146  active  and  709  honorary  mem- 
bers, upon  whose  exertions  our  fellow  citizens  may 
confidently  rely  for  protection  at  all  times  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  destructive  element.  Your  committee  re- 
gret to  state,  that  several  of  the  companies  are  consi- 
I  derably  in  debt,  contracted  in  the  purchase  of  a  suitable 
building  for  their  respective  apparatus,  and  that  a  num- 
ber are  entirely  unprovided  with  a  permanent  location. 
When  men  give  so  much  of  their  time  and  money  to 
the  public  as  the  firemen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  do, 
without  the  slightest  advantage  or  recompense,  your 
committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  should 
not  be  obliged  to  bear  this  additional  and  very  heavy 
expense;  and  that  there  should  be  provided  at  the  pub- 
lic cost,  suitable  places  of  location  for  their  apparatus. 
Your  committee  deem  this  subject  worthy  the  early  at- 
tention and  action  of  the  next  Councils.and  recommend 
the  same  to  them. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
PETER  FRITZ,  Chair'n,  ~) 
H.  L.  C  ORYELL,  C  Committee. 

JOHN  P.  WETHERILL,  3 
.     Philadelphia,  Sept.  24,  1832. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  held  in  the  chamber  of 
the  Common  Council.on  the  4th  Monday  of  Sept.  1832, 
agreeable  to  an  ordinance  entitled  "An  ordinance  for 
the  management  of  the  Girard  Trusts,"  the  following 
gentlemen  were  nominated  for  the  several  offices  esta- 
blished by  the  said  ordinance. 


Fur  Directors. 


Wm.  J.  Duanc 
George  M.  Dallas 
James  Page 
B.  W.  Richards 
Joshua  Lippincott 


Richard  Price 
Joseph  Worrell 
Lewis  Ryan 
William  Lynch 
Condy  Raguet 
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John  M.  Scott 
Roberts  Vaux 
.lames  Ronaldson 
Henry  Horn 
John  T.  Sullivan 
Wm.  E.  Lehman 
John  Snyder,  It.  M. 
Joseph  Cake 
Thomas  Dunlap 
Henry  Toland 
Philip  Garret 
James  M.  Linnard 
Thomas  Kittera 
H.  M.  ZollickhofTer 
Cliark-s  Callahan 
David  S.  Hassingcr 
John  M.iss 
Evan  Rogers 
Theodore  Colliday 
John  Latour 
John  Crean,  Jr. 
Daniel  Groves 
Wm.  M'llvaine 
Michael  Raker 
Thomas  Riddle 
John  M    Hood 
Samuel  Grant 
Thomas  Reeves,  Jr. 
Robert  Toland 
John  Hemphill 
Charles  Masscy 
Michael  Fox 
Britain  Cooper 
Samuel  Badger 
John  M.  Barclay 
P.  L.  Lagucrcnne 
Samuel  Jackson,  M.  1 
Edward  Hudson 
Samuel  P.  Wetherill 
John  R.'  Nett" 


Capt.  John  Steel 
Henry  Troth 
Thos.  1'.  Cope 
Fredk.  Stoever 
George  Emlen 
Hartmsn  Kulm 
F.  Fontangcs 
John  Horn 
James  Sloan 
John  Bacon 
Samuel  Archer 
John  Ryerly 

Joscpli  G.  Nancrede,  M.  D. 
Robert  Walsh 
Silas  W.  Sexton 
Wm.  P.  Bryan 
P.  H.  Nicklin 
Richd.  Harlan 
Peter  A.  Browne 
C.  C.  Biddle 
John  P.  Wetherill 
Andrew  Licnau 
Geo.  N.  Harvey 
Matthew  Carey 
James  Hughes 
Wm.  Wilson 
Wm.  Butcher 
James  Le  Fevre 
Wm.  Shufflebottom 
James  Schott 
John  Harlan 
Joseph  Hopkinson 
Joseph  Taggert 
Charles  Graft' 
Joseph  Snyder 
Joseph  Roberts 
Pearson  Sen-ill 
Saml.  B.  Davis 
E.  D.  Ingraham 
Thomas  Estlack 


For  Auditors. 


John  Tolbert 
Samuel  Hart 
Robt.  Stephens 
Michael  E.  Israel 
John  W.  Ashmead 
Wm.  P.  Smith 
John  Bacon 
John  P.  M'Cahen 
Samuel  Davis 
John  H.  Campbell 
Samuel  Paton 
Charles  Hidclius 
Job  Bacon 
Samuel  Hazard 


Britain  Cooper 
George  N.  Harvey 
John  A.  Uarclay 
Bcnjn.  Jones,  Jr. 
George  M'Cleod 

John  It.- 

In. ,,i  the  Minutes, 


Briton  White,  Jr. 
(Jondy  Raguet 
D.  S.  Freeland 
George  Wilson 
Joseph  Bispham 
Henry  Simpson 
David  M'Clure 
John  Greiner 
Joseph  Roberts 
Samuel  Palmer 
C.  F.  Breuil 
Silas  W.  Sexton 
Abraham  Baker. 

'Wasurer. 

James  M.  Linnard 
John  Ashburner,  Ji 
Thos.  Ash 
Wm.Boyd 
Samuel  Paton 


tary,  collected  on  the  ground  to  see  or  participate  in  the 
celebration.  The  remembrance  of  the  event  which  be- 
fel  the  American  army  on  that  spot  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire a  full  and  gushing  flow  of  patriotism,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  and  solemn  interest.  The  day  was  favora- 
ble. The  military  companies,  commanded  by  their 
respective  officers,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  looked  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  The  parade  was  large  and  imposing — 
composed  of  twelve  companies,  from  Chester  and  the 
neighbouring  counties — two  of  which  were  troops  of 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  captains  Shearer  and 
Jones. 

The  line  was  formed  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  after 
performing  the  ordinary  evolutions,  took  up  the  line  of 
march,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Harris,  to  the 
West  Chester  rail-road.  The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in 
handsome  order  on  a  small  eminence  about  a  hundred 
paces  south  of  the  rail-road,  where  they  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  expected  troops  from  Philadelphia.  At  12 
o'clock  a  salute  was  fired:  at  about  a  quarter  past  12 
the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  four  in  number,  came  in 
sight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  halted  immediately  in  front 
of  the  troops.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  that  the  cars 
from  Philadelphia  arrived,  an  equal  number  from  West 
Chester  made  their  appearance.  It  was  a  happy  mo- 
ment. It  was  an  evidence  of  the  complete  consumma- 
tion of  a  work  which  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have 
long  and  ardently  desired.  As  the  two  sets  of  cars  mov- 
ed gracefully  and  majestically  towards  each  other,  load- 
ed with  people,  the  two  companies  respectively  waved 
their  hats,  and  greeted  each  other  with  bursts  of  accla- 
mation. It  was  a  glorious  sipht  fo  citizens  and  soldiers. 
The  military  were  in  full  view  from  the  cars:  the  ban- 
ners of  the  soldiery  floating  richly  in  the  air — the  daz- 
zling brilliancy  of  their  arms— their  regular  and  soldier- 
like  aspect — and  the  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
rail-road  carriages;  combined  to  make  that  moment  one 
of  universal  joy,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
with  unusual  hilarity  and  satisfaction. 

After  the  corps  from  Philadelphia  had  joined  the  re- 
giment, the  troops  proceeded  back  to  the  monument 
field;  and  after  many  interesting  military  evolutions 
were  dismissed  for  dinner.  Previous  to  their  dismissal, 
however,  they  testified  more  particularly  their  respect 
for  the  unfortunate  hut  valiant  soldiers  who  had  there 
fallen,  by  moving  to  the  solemn  notes  of  the  dead 
march,  by  the  monument  which  is  consecrated  to  their 
memory. 

After  dinner  the  different  companies  again  formed, 
manccuvcred  until  four  o'clock,  and  afterwards  dispers- 
ed in  good  order,  highly  pleased  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  day. —  Village  Record. 


GEORGE  FOX, 
Clerk  of  the  Common  Council. 
AUCIII)    RANDALL, 
Clerk  of  the  Select  Council. 


CELEBRATION  AT  THE  PAOLI  MONUMENT. 

Thursday  20th  was  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  American  troops  under  the  command 
of  Major  General  Anthony  Wayne,  by  a  detachment  of 
British  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Major  Genera] 
Gray.     At  an  early  hour,  large  numbers,  civil  and  mili- 


ASSOCIATION 

For  the  punishment  of  theft  and  prevention  of  depreda- 
dations  on  private  property. 

Every  member  whose  name  is  hereunto  subscribed, 
agrees  to  be  governed  by  observe  and  perform  the  fol- 
lowing 

Laws,  links,  and  Regulations. 

Frstly. — Every  owner  or  renter  of  real  property  in 
and  about  Reading,  may  become  a  member  of  the  said 
company  by  signing  these  articles. 

Secondly. — Whenever  any  member  shall  visit  or  he  on 
his'own  lot,  garden, or  orchard,hc  shall  observe  as  much 
as  he  conveniently  can,  what  may  be  going  on  in  the 
neighbouring  lots,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  members; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  thing  doing  or  done  to  the 
damage  or  prejudice  of  a  member,  he  shall  either  pre- 
vent it  or  give  information  thereof  to  the  owner  with  all 
possible  despatch. 

Thirdly. — If  any  member  shall  have  his  apples,  corn, 
potatoes,  or  vegetables,  or  any  other  property  taken 
away  wrongfully,  and  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  make 
legal  proof  of  the  facts.it  shall  be  his  duty  to  prosecute 
the  offenders  or  wrongdoers  by  suit  or  otherwise,  as 
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Shall  be  advisable— and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
member  to  aid  and  assist  him  iii  every  thing  relating 
thereto  that  shall  be  lawful  and  just. 

Fourthly. — If  any  member  shall  happen  to  sec  the 
bars  of  another's  garden,  lot,  or  out  lots  open,  and  the 
owner  or  some  one  in  his  behalf  shall  not  be  near  at 
hand,  he  shall  shut  them.— If  he  should  sec  fences 
broke  down,  he  shall,  if  he  can  with  little  trouble,  put 
them  up — but  immediately  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
owner.  If  he  should  see  cattle  tresspassing-  in  corn, 
grain,  or  any  thing-  in  which  much  damage  might  be 
done  in  a  short  time,  he  shall  drive  out  the  cattle,  and 
moreover  give  immediate  notice  to  the  owner. 

Fifthly. — Each  and  every  member  of  this  association 
shall,  on  signing-  the  articles  thereof.and  each  and  every 
first  Saturday  of  April  thereafter,  pay  into  the  hands  Of 
its  treasurer,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  to  constitute  a  fund 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  law  suits  and  other  mat- 
ters instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  object  of 
this  association  into  operation. 

Sixthly. — Any  person  not  a  member  of  this  associa 
tion,  giving  such  information  as  will  lead  to  a  convic 
tion  of  any  depredations  committed  on  any  gardcns,lots 
orchards,  or  any  other  private  property  belonging  to 
the  members  hereof,  shall  receive  a  reward  of  five  dol- 
lars, to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  company. 

Seventhly.— The  regular  meeting  of  the  company 
shall  be  on  the  first  Saturday  of  April,  in  every  year  to 
elect  their  treasurer. — Heading  Paper. 


From  the  American  Republican. 
OPENING  OF  THE  WEST  CHESTER  RAIL- 
ROAD. 

On  Thursday  the  13th  instant,  the  interesting  cere- 
mony of  opening  the  West  Chester  rail-road  was  per- 
formed, in  an  appropriate  and  gratifying  manner.  The 
day  was  beautiful  j  and  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
stockholders  assembled  at  the  depot,  agreeable  to  no- 
tice given,  to  proceed  in  the  cars  to  the  Pennsylvania 
rail-road.  As  the  design  was,  to  give  all  the  stockhold- 
ers an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  work,  the  directors 
were  compelled  to  restrict  their  invitations  to  a  limited 
number  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Among  the  invited 
guests  who  attended,  were  the  Reverend  Clergy,  resi- 
dent in  the  town — the  President  Judge  of  the  district — 
the  Hon.  Isaac  Wayne,  and  Gen.  Joshua  Evans,  and 
the  Chief  Uurgcss  of  the  borough.  At  9  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, the  train  of  cars  started  from  the  depot.  In  the 
leading  car,  were  the  directors  anel  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, the  resident  engineer,  and  the  invited  guests — 
with  a  band  of  music  seated  on  the  top,  who  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  by  playing  a  variety  of 
patriotic  and  appropriate  tunes,  during  the  procession. 
Moving  at  an  easy  rate,  the  cars  arrived  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rail-road  a  few  minutes  past  10  o'clock — where 
they  were  received,  in  due  form,  by  the  Engineer-in- 
chief  of  that  great  work,  accompanied  by  his  assistants. 
Having  entered  upon  the  State  rail-road,  and  taken  up 
the  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  intersection,  the  train 
proceeded  to  the  public  house  of  Jonathan  Jones,  Esq. 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  towards  the  city,  where  they 
partook  of  some  refreshments,  and  remained  upwards 
of  an  hour,  very  pleasantly  occupied  in  viewing  the  ad- 
mirable work,  by  which  the  communication  with  Phila- 
delphia will  soon  be  rendered  complete.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  the  party  resumed  their  seats  in  the  cars,  and 
returned  to  the  borough,  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  departed.  On  their  arrival  at  1  o'clock,  the  com- 
pany marched  to  the  splendid  new  hotel  of  Wm.  Evcr- 
hart,  Esq.  where  they  found  a  dinner  table,  set  in  a 
style  of  elegance-  and  profusion,  that  did  great  credit  to 
the  catering  abilities  of  the  proprietor.  Previous  to  din- 
ing, the  President  addressed  the  company,  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  West  Chester  rail-road, 
and  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  the  probable  benefits  of  its 


operations  to  this  community.  A  blessing  was  then  ask- 
ed, in  chaste  and  appropriate  terms,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stevcnsi  and,  in  like  manner,  at  the  close  of  the  din- 
ner, thanks  were  returned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott.  The 
company  separated  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  most  becom- 
ing and  orderly  manner — highly  gratified  by  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  and  animated  by  the  flattering 
prospects  unfolded  by  the  event  which  they  had  assem 
bletl  to  celebrate. 

ADDRESS 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  West  Chester  Rail-road 
Company,  on  the  opening  of  the  road,  Sept.  13,  1832, 
by  the  President  of  the  Company. 
Gentlemen — It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  gratifica- 
tion that  I  attempt  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to  me  on 
this  occasion,  by  laying  before  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  the  work,  which  your  public  spirit  enabled 
us  to  undertake — and  which,  as  you  have  just  seen,  has 
been  so  far  completed,  as  to  connect  our  town  and  dis- 
trict with  the  great  public  improvements  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 1  cordially  congratulate  you  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise  thus  far;  and  fondly  trust,  that 
what  we  now  behold  is  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  au- 
spicious era  in  the  pursuits  and  comforts  of  this  com- 
munity. The  prospects  now  presented  to  us  are,  be- 
yonel  a  doubt,  vastly  more  flattering  than  any  we  had 
ventured,  at  one  time,  to  anticipate.  It  seemed  to  be 
our  misfortune  at  the  commencement  of  the  system,  to 
be  excluded,  by  our  position,  from  any  direct  partici- 
pation in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  magnifi- 
cent scheme  of  internal  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  no  portion  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canu/s  could  be  constructed  in  our  immediate  vicini- 
ty. Yet  it  is  due  to  the  liberal  character  of  our  citi- 
zens, to  remark,  that  the  great  work  has  uniformly  re- 
ceived from  them  a  decided  and  spirited  support.  Un- 
influenced by  local  or  selfish  considerations,  the  people 
of  Chester  county,  by  their  representatives,  have  sus- 
tained the  system,  from  its  very  inception  to  the  present 
hour.  They  not  only  voted  to  commence  the  Stupendous 
undertaking,  but,  with  a  patriotic  firmness  that  disdain- 
ed to  shrink  from  the  responsibility,  they  also  voted  the 
ways  and  means  requisite  for  its  speedy  accomplishment. 
The  rccorels  of  the  government  demonstrate  that,  in  all 
the  mutations  of  party,  such  has  been  the  voice  of  the 
majority— and  I  am  proud  to  add,  that  such  has  been  the 
emphatic  voice  of  West  Chester  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. Animated  by  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  com- 
monwealth, our  citizens  anxiously  watched  the  dcvel- 
opement  of  the  system,  to  discover  whether  it  were 
practicable  by  any  incidental  or  collateral  means,  to  in- 
troduce a  portion  of  the  benefits  of  the  public  improve- 
ments within  their  own  borders.  When  it  was  deter- 
mined to  construct  a  rail-way  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
Philadelphia! a  public  meeting  was  held, and  a  committee 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  locating  said 
rail-way  through,  or  near  to,  this  borough.  Here, 
again,  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Our  situa- 
tion, on  an  elevated  summit,  with  the  deep  valleys  of 
the  Brandywlne  and  other  streams,  crossing  the  route, 
forbade  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Pennsylvania  rail-way 
by  our  town.  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  a  canal,  and 
then  deserted  by  the  rail-road,  it  seemed  as  if  our  thriv- 
ing  village,   and    our   fertile    hills,    were   destined  to 

remain  insulated  from  those'  public  improvements,  and 
to  be  denied  those  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  gnat 
marts  Of  the  state,  which  were  enjoyed  by  other  dis 
tricts.  Rut  still  wc  did  not  despair.  The  features  of 
the  country  between  the  borough  and  various  points  on 
the  Pennsylvania  rail-way,    were  anxiously  examined, 

with  a  view  to  a  connexion  by  a  ironeA  rail- way  i  and  the 

result  was  a  belief  in  its  practicability.  Application  was 
thereupon  made  to  the  distinguished  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  rail-way,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainings 
preliminary  survey  of  the  route.  That  gentleman,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  state  commissioners,  politely  de- 
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tached  a  party  of  his  assistants  to  explore  the  ground — 
which  service  was  performed,  in  a  faithful  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  in  the  month  of  Deeember,  1830.  An  es- 
timate of  the  cost  was  prepared,  which  showed  that  the 
route  was  even  more  favorable  than  had  been  anticipat- 
ed— and  subsequent  experience  has  completely  esta- 
blished the  accuracy  of  that  estimate.  An  act  of  incor- 
poration having  been  obtained,  and  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital stock  promptly  subscribed,  the  West  Chester 
Rail-road  Company  was  organized,  and  prepared  for 
active  operations  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1831.  On 
the  13th  day  of  May,  exactly  sixteen  months  ago,  the 
resident  engineer  commenced  the  location  of  the  line  of 
road;  and  you  have  this  day  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  cliaracter  of  the  work,  and  the  amount 
which  has  been  done  under  his  immediate  direction 
since  that  time .  The  directors  are  free  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  wholly  misconceived  the  subject,  if,  in 
both  points  of  view,  the  performance  be  not  pronounced 
highly  creditable  to  the  skill,  activity  and  fidelity  of  that 
officer.  Asa  member  of  the  board,  I  feel  it,  indeed,  to 
be  due  on  this  occasion,  both  to  the  principal  and  resi- 
dent engineer,  again  to  testify  our  deep  sense  of  the 
professional  worth  and  abilities  of  those  gentlemen. 

The  extent  of  the  West  Chester  rail-road,  from  the 
borough  to  the  intersection  with  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
way, is  exactly  nine  miles,  exclusive  of  the  turn-outs, 
and  the  necessary  branches  at  the  depot.  The  num- 
ber of  turn-outs,  or  sidings,  may  perhaps  be  increased 
hereafter,  but  at  present,  it  is  deemed  advisable  not  to 
multiply  them  faster  than  real  necessity  requires.  It  is 
believed  that  by  a  judicious  regulation  of  the  travelling, 
and  business  on  the  road,  we  may  be  enabled  to  get 
along  with  fewer  of  those  expensive  and  troublesome 
appendages,  than  we  originally  contemplated. 

By  an  abstract  from  the  Treasurer's  books,  it  appears 
that  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
West  Chester  rail-road,  amount  to  $86,388  06£. 

This  sum  is  made  up  of  the  following  principal 
items,  viz: 

1.  Grading   the  bed  of   the 

road  for  a  double  track,        $33,756  65 

2.  Iron  used  in  the  construc- 
tion,    viz.     bars,     splicing 

plates,  spikes,  and  castings,  14,129  05 

3.  String  pieces,  8,459  74 

4.  Sleepers,  3,494  20 

5.  Broken  stone,  6,217  05 

6.  Construction  of  single  track 

and  horse  path,  8,900  22J 

7.  Salaries  of  engineers  and 

agents,  3,344  57 

The  cost,  proper,  of  9  miles 
of  rail-road,  averaging  8700 
dollars  per  mile,  $78,301  48J 

8.  Fencing  the  road,  $3,349  38 

9.  Cars  and  horses,  2,389  49 

10.  Car  house  and  stables,  964  58 

11.  Damages  for  crops,  &.C.  234  33 

12.  Incidental  expenses,  1,148  83 

$8,086  53 


$86,388  06£ 
90,000  00 


Amount  of  capital  called 


Balance,  $3,611  93£ 
Some  additional  expenses  will  necessarily  be  incurred 
before  the  accounts  are  adjusted — particularly  in  the 
erection  of  a  tenement  for  the  person  who  takes  charge 
of  the  relay  station,  near  the  middle  of  the  road;  but  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  no  farther  instalments  will 
be  required  from  the  stockholders.  The  rail-road  be- 
ing thus  far  completed,  and  ready  for  operation,  with  a 
capital  of  90,000  dollars,  we  cannot  but  flatter  ourselves 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  stock  to  the  proprie- 
tors, as  well  as  a  greut  public  benefit  to  this  borough 
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and  the  surrounding  country.  The  facilities  which  it 
will  afford  for  intercourse  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
will  necessarily  render  our  town  much  better  known, 
and  vastly  more  frequented  by  strangers,  than  it  has  ev- 
er heretofore  been.  It  does  not  seem  extravagant  to 
suppose,  that  the  travelling  alone,  upon  the  rail-road, 
will  yield  the  interest  upon  the  capital  invested;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  access  which  it  af- 
fords to  the  trade  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  Delaware,  and 
Susquehanna,  it  does  not  require  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment to  imagine  a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation, the  business,  and  the  wealth  of  this  town.  With 
such  increase,  the  business  upon  the  rail-road  must  ne- 
cessarily keep  pace;  and  thus  the  benefits  of  the  compa- 
ny, and  to  the  public,  will  be  reciprocal. 

I  have  looked  with  much  interest  to  the  advantages 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  the  rail-road  will  extend  to  the 
farmers  of  this  vicinity.  It  is  well  known  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  produce  are  annually  sent  from  this 
district  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  equally  no- 
torious that,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  our  common 
roads  are  almost  impassable  for  loaded  wagons.  This, 
too,  unfortunately  happens  at  the  very  season  when 
the  farmer  most  desires  to  get  his  produce  to  market. 
With  the  aid  of  the  rail- road,  the  products  of  our  farms 
can  be  run  to  the  city  whenever  it  may  suit  our  inter- 
ests or  convenience;  and  that,  too,  with  such  celerity 
and  certainty,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  profit  by  any 
sudden  and  temporary  demands  for  our  commodities.  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  many  and 
obvious  advantages  which  this  work,  now  so  happily 
consummated,  presents  to  this  community.  I  trust 
they  will  all  be  fully  developed,and  properly  apprecia- 
ted in  due  season.  With  such  aids  for  business,  and 
such  facilities  for  social  intercourse,  if  we  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  blessings,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  increase  in  wealth  and  happiness.  Prosperous 
circumstances,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  will  be  attend- 
ed with  an  ambition  for  mental  culture;  and  thus  the 
ultimate  and  legitimate  effect  of  physical  improve- 
ments may  be,  to  expand  the  mind,  and  exalt  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  character. 

From  the  Erie  Observer. 
IRON   ORE. 

Iron  ore,  of  a  superior  quality,  has  been  discovered 
in  this  county,  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  justify  the  erec- 
tion of  iron  works  on  a  large  scale.  These  facts  are 
known  to  the  greater  proportion  of  our  citizens;  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  not  energy  or 
enterprize  enough  among  our  wealthy  citizens,  to  un- 
dertake the  business.  As  there  has  been  the  most  ore 
discovered  in  Fairview  and  Girard  townships,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  town- 
ships, to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
company  to  go  on  with  the  business.  It  cannot  fail,  if 
properly  managed,  of  being  good  stock.  There  has 
also  been  discovered  an  extensive  bed  of  marl  or  lime, 
near  Elk  creek  village:  also  a  smaller  one  about  one 
mile  south  of  Mr.  Wm.  Sturgeon's.  Was  it  known 
abroad  that  Erie  county  possessed  such  advantages  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  castings,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  would  have  capitalists  from  abroad,  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  embarking  in  the  business. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
took  place  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  this  week.  The  collection  of  flowers 
and  plants  was  as  usual,  large  and  splendid. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE'DELAWARE. 

(Continued  from  page  205. ) 
(No.  1.) 

Trenton,  September  15,  1817'. 
Gentlemen, — The  undersigned  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  and  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  ".An  act  appointing 
commissioners  for'settling  certain  differences  between 
this  state  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,"  passed  the  25th 
day  of  March,  1817,  deem  it  important  to  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  states, 
that  there  should  be  a  perfect  understanding  between 
their  respective  commissioners  on  the  following  points: 

1.  That  the  agreement  signed  by  their  commissioners 
on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1783,  and  afterwards  ratified 
by  New  Jersey  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  is  obligatory 
upon  them  in  all  its  parts. 

2.  That  under  that  agreement,  the  i-iver  Delaware  in 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  thereof,  so  far  as  the  same 
divides  the  two  states,  is  and  shall  continue  a  highway, 
free  and  open  for  the  common  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

3.  That  the  two  states  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  river  from  shore  to  shore. 

4.  That  after  the  ratification  of  that  agreement,  nei- 
ther state  had  a  right  to  exercise  a  separate  jurisdiction 
in  any  manner  calculated  to  injure  the  navigation  of  the 
said  river. 

5.  That  all  laws  passed  by  either  state,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other,  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  wing  dams  which  would  in  any  degree  injure  the  na- 
vigation of  the  said  river,  either  in  ascending  or  de- 
scending the  same,  is  an  infraction  of  the  said  agree- 
ment. If  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey should  agree  with  the  undersigned  in  the  foregoing 
position,  the  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  more  fully  upon  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  them. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed,)  CAD W.  EVANS,  jun. 

WM.  ERW1N, 
JOHN  ROSS. 

(No.  2.) 

Trenton,  September  15,  1817. 
Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  your  communication  of 
this  morning  we  beg  leave  to  observe: 

1.  We  admit  that  the  agreement  signed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  two  states,  on  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1783,  and  afterwards  ratified  by  New  Jersey  as  well  as 
Pennsylvania,  is  obligatory  on  them  in  all  its  parts;  and 
further,. that  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  also  the  citizens  of  the  respective  states  are 
bound  in  good  faith  to  observe  its  provisions. 

2.  That  as  to  the  second  and  third  propositions  con- 
tained in  your  communications,  we  answer,  that  they 
are  embraced  in  the  agreement  of  1783,  and  form  a 
part  thereof,  and  as  we  admit  that  agreement  in  all  its 
parts,  we  do  not  perceive  any  use  in  a  separate  recog- 
nition of  them. 

3.  As  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  propositions  contained 
in  your  communication,  we  answer,  it  appears  to  us  that 
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the  respective  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  1783,  have  a 
right  to  give  their  assent  to,  and  to  regulate  by  law, 
the  erection  on  their  respective  shores,  all  useful  piers, 
docks,  wharves,  banks,   and  even  mill  dams,  or  other 
buildings  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  respective  shores; 
but  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority  they  are  bound 
as  well  by  public  law  as  by  the  agreement  of  1783,  to 
preserve  the  navigation  of  the  river.     We  consider  the 
agreement  of  1783,  nothing  more  than  a   declaration 
that  the  river  Delaware  within  the  limits  prescribed 
then,  was  and  should  continue  to  be  a  public  navigable 
river  in  contradistinction  to  a  private  river,  and  that  it 
must  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  as  all  other  navigable 
rivers  that  are  deemed  public  highways — we  apprehend 
it  to  be  a  mistaken  opinion,  however  extensively  it  may 
have  spread  itself,  that  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  is  Sa- 
cred and  cannot  be  touched  without  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  states  we  represent;  the  soil  of  the  river  to 
the  midway  thereof,  at  least  at  and  above  the  falls  of 
Trenton,  if  not  below,  is  vested  by  law  in  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  land.     It  is  true  that  the  same  principle 
of  law  that  vests  this  private  right  in  the  owners  of  the 
adjacent  soil,  also  vests  in  the  public  the  right  of  unob- 
structed navigation — we  admit  that  the   private  right 
must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  injure  the  public  right 
of  navigation.      It  is  not  every  erection  on  the  bed  of 
the  river  that  becomes  a  nuisance,  and  to  be  construed 
as  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  1783;  if  this  was  the 
case,  all  the   piers  and  docks  erected  in  the  river  must 
be  destroyed.     Docks  and  wharves  judiciously  placed 
on  the  river,  are  useful  to  commerce,  in  which  case 
they  are  innocent  and  lawful  erections,  but  should  they 
become  so  far  extended  as  to   obstruct  navigation,  they 
would  become  public  nuisances,  be  unlawful,  and  lia- 
ble to  prostration.     We  apply  the  same  reasoning  to 
mill  dams  and  other  erections  on  the  river.     Their  law- 
fulness or  unlawfulness  depends  on  the  fact,   whether 
they  are,  or  are  not  obstructions  to  navigation.     We 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  disclosing  our  opinions 
on  this  head,  that  we  might  enable  you  at  one  view  to 
understand  the  reasoning  that  led  to  certain  legislative 
acts  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  wing  dams. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

WILLIAM  S.  PENNINGTON. 
DAVID  THOMPSON,  jun. 
PETER  TUCKER. 
Cadwallader  Evans,  jun. 
William  Erwin,  and 
John  Ross,   Esq's. 

(No.  3.) 

Trenton,  September  16,  1817. 

Gentlemen, — Last  evening  we  received  your  letter 
of  the  15lh,  in  answer  to  ours  of  the  same  date. 

We  had  the  honor  of  stating  to  you  in  that  letter  cer- 
tain abstract  propositions,  so  obviously  arising  out  of 
the  agreement  of  the  two  states  in  1783,  that  it  was 
apprehended  no  objection  could  arise  to  their  adop- 
tion, except  that  they  admitted  a  separate,  legislation  in 
the  states  respectively,  in  cases  where  the  navigation 
of  the  river  could  not  be  in  any  degree  injured.     This 
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exception  is  indeed  very  questionable,  and  could  only 
be  admitted  in  cases  so  obvious,  that  no  doubt  could  ex- 
ist as  to  the  fact  of  their  not  being  injurious  to  the  na- 
vigation; and  that  too,  subject  to  judicial  investigation 
in  the  adverse  state.  And  as  it  could  not,  according  to 
the  present  views  of  New  Jersey,  comport  with  her 
policy  to  object  to  this  exception,  we  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  a  cordial  acceptance  of  all  the  proposi- 
tions in  their  full  extent. 

To  our  first  proposition,  you  say,  that  you  admit  that 
the  agreement  of  1783,  is  obligatory  on  the  two  states, 
in  all  its  parts.  And  to  the  second  and  third  proposi- 
tions, you  agree  as  being  embraced  by  the  first. 

To  our  fourth  and  fifth  propositions,  you  reply  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  which  we  will  notice  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

By  admitting  our  first,  second  and  third  propositions, 
you  have  admitted  that  the  two  states  have  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  over  the  said  river,  the  whole  breadth 
thereof,  from  shore  to  shore,  in  all  cases;  except  those 
which  are  expressly  excepted  in  the  said  agreement. 
For  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction  founded  in  good 
sense,  that  all  instruments  of  writing,  whether  between 
states  or  individuals,  containing  a  general  grant  of 
rights  or  powers,  with  certain  exceptions,  conveys  eve- 
ry thing  within  the  boundary  of  that  grant,  except  what 
is  expressly  excepted — now  as  the  erections  alluded  to 
are  within  the  boundary  over  which  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction of  the  two  states  is  given,  and  as  there  is  no  ex- 
ception of  wing  dams  to  that  concurrent  power,  it  will 
follow  that  they  are  exclusively  subject  to  that  concur- 
rent authority,  and  that  no  separate  legislation  can  be 
exercised  over  them.  It  is  true,  that  in  your  answers 
to  our  fourth  and  fifth  propositions,  you  enter  into  a 
course  of  reasoning  to  show  that  each  state  had  a  sepe- 
rate  legislative  authority,  in  cases  that  you  had  just  ad- 
mitted were  within  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
two  states — thus  admitting  a  principle  and  then  reason- 
ing it  away.  You  state  that  the  agreement  of  1783  was 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  that  the  river  Delaware 
should  continue  to  be  a  public  navigable  river  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  private  river.  If  that  was  the  only 
effect  of  that  agreement,  it  was  an  useless  instrument; 
for  in  the  year  1771,  that  is,  twelve  years  before  this 
agreement  was  entered  into,  the  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  had  declared  that  river  a  public  high- 
way. But  independent  of  this  act  of  the  two  states,  it 
was  a  public  highway  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  The  distinction  that  is  taken  in  England  be- 
tween tide  and  fresh  water  rivers,  does  not  obtain  here. 
In  that  country  their  rivers  are  small,  admitting  only  of 
a  very  insignificant  navigation;  but  in  this  country,  the 
fresh  water  rivers  are  large,  admitting  the  passage  of 
boats  into  the  heart  of  a  great  continent;  hence  the  po- 
licy of  these  governments,  in  adjudging  all  rivers  pub- 
lic highways,  which  are  used  for  a  boat  navigation. 

The  lands  and  rivers  now  comprehended  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  belonged  to  one  common  so- 
vereign, who  granted  that  part  which  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Delaware  to  one  subject,  and  that  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  another  subject,  who  by  a  separate  grant 
was  entitled  to  the  bed  of  the  river  Delaware;  yet  it  was 
never  pretended  by  him,  that  this  separate  grant  gave 
him  the  exclusive  navigation  of  that  river.  Indeed  it  is 
so  interwoven  with  the  system  and  policy  of  our  govern- 
ments, that  great  rivers  should  be  public  highways, 
that  we  never  understood  there  was  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject  in  Pennsylvania,  even  before  the  year  1771. 
The  act  of  that  year  indeed  declared  it  a  highway,  yet  it 
was  not  passed  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  no  doubts  upon  the  subject,  but  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  New  Jersey,  who  were  subscribing  their  mo- 
ney, for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  that 
river.  But  even  if  the  river  was  not  a  highway  before 
the  year  1771,  yet  after  the  two  states  declared  it  so  in 
that  year,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    The  agreement  then  of  1783,  must  have  meant 


something  more  than  making  the  river  a  highway  as  you 
have  supposed. 

You  state  that  the  soil  of  the  river,  to  the  midway 
thereof,  is  vested  in  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands. 
We  ask,  by  what  conveyance,  or  by  what  law?  Not 
by  virtue  of  the  patent  to  the  first  proprietor  of  New 
Jersey;  for  that  grant  was  limited  by  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  Not  by  the  convention  of  1783;  nor  by 
any  other  concurrent  act  of  the  two  states;  nor  by  any 
other  law,  statute  or  national,  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  because  this  land  ad- 
joins the  river,  the  owners  have  a  right  to  its  bed;  for 
the  common  law  principle  is,  that  no  man  has  a  right  be- 
yond his  boundary,  and  of  course,  that  he  who  is  bound- 
ed by  the  shore,  cannot  go  to  the  middle  of  the  river. 
This  being  a  settled  principle  of  law,  and  having  no 
kind  of  evidence  of  any  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Jersey,beyond  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  you  will  show  that  their  right 
extends  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

You  say  you  have  disclosed  your  opinions,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  course  of  reasoning  which  led 
to  certain  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  author- 
izingthe  erection  of  wing  dams  in  the  Delaware.  We 
did  not  ask  you  to  concede,  that  dams  which  were  not 
injurious  to  the  navigation,  were  a  violation  of  the  com- 
pact of  1783,  but  that  such  were  so,  as  did  injure  the 
navigation.  Now  if  the  wing  dams,  the  erection  of 
which  were  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
were  not  in  any  degree  injurious  to  the  navigation,  then 
your  reasoning  was  wholly  unnecessary.  But  if  your 
reasoning  was  necessary,  it  was  because  the  dams  were 
injurious. 

It  therefore  becomes  peculiarly  proper,that  we  should 
clearly  understand  one  another  upon  this  subject.  Our 
propositions  are  void  of  ambiguity,  and  are  as  unexcep- 
tionable as  we  are  able  to  make  them.  We  therefore 
request  explicit  answers  to  them. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed,)  CADW.  EVANS,  jun. 

WILLIAM  ERWIN, 
JOHN  ROSS. 

(No.  4.) 
Trenton,  September  17th,  1817. 

Gentlemen, — We  supposed  that  we  had  answered 
your  propositions  so  distinctly,  that  no  further  explana- 
tion would  have  been  required.  If  our  answer  was  not 
explicit,  we  think  it  was  occasioned  by  the  ambiguous, 
nature  of  the  propositions  themselves.  We  stated  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  legislature  of  either  state,  may, 
without  any  infraction  of  the  agreement  of  1783,  au- 
thorize the  erection  of  such  useful  improvements  on 
their  respective  shores,  as  do  not  actually  injure  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river:  and  we  conceded  that  such  erec- 
tions as  do  actually  injure  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
are  unlawful. 

On  a  more  particular  examination  of  your  first  com- 
munication, we  find  that  you  qualified  your  fourth  pro- 
position as  follows:  "  In  any  manner  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  navigation  of  the  river;"  and  your  fifth,  by  these 
words,  *'  which  would  in  any  degree  injure  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  said  river."  Notwithstanding  the  seeming 
particularity  of  these  qualifications,  yet  they  are  capa- 
ble of  so  uncertain  an  interpretation,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated, to  obscure,  rather  than  elucidate  the  subject, 
and  if  adopted,  would,  in  our  opinion, lead  to  fresh  mat- 
ters of  controversy.  Whether  an  act  about  to  be  done, 
is  calculated  in  any  degree  to  produce  a  certain  effect, 
may  be  a  proper  subject  of  philosophical  investigation, 
but  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  speculative  a  question  for 
practical  subjects;  we  must  therefore  decline  further 
explanation  on  these  points.  In  your  communication 
of  the  last  evening,  you  seem  to  infer  that  we  have  ad- 
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mitted  certain  principles  respecting  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction on  the  river  Delaware. 

We  admitted  the  instrument  of  1783,  which  speaks  a 
language  on  that  subject  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  therefore  needs  no  explanation.  We  beg  you,  gen- 
tlemen, not  to  take  admissions,  by  construction  and  in- 
ference. 

When  we  speak  of  the  agreement  of  1783,  as  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  declaration,  that  the  river 
Delaware  was  a  public  highway,  we  only  meant  that 
part  of  the  agreement,  that  relates  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river;  we  well  know,  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
convention  was  to  settle  the  jurisdiction. 

Whether  the  English  doctrine,  conferring  the  bed  of 
the  river  to  the  midway  thereof,  on  the  owners  of  the 
adjacent  soil,  is  adopted  in  this  country,  or  not,  is  a 
question  wholly  immaterial  in  the  present  inquiry. 
Whether  it  is  in  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land,  or 
the  representatives  of  the  original  proprietors,  or  the 
state,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  in  each  state,  by 
the  laws  thereof,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject  un- 
der investigation.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  is  in  one  or 
another  of  them.  We  contend  that  the  agreement  of 
1783,  did  not  touch  the  soil,  but  was  confined  to  ques 
tions  of  jurisdiction  and  navigation,  and  that  the  bed  of 
the  river  Delaware,  to  the  midway  thereof,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  to  this  hour,  has  belong- 
ed to  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  or  some  of  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  that  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
never  had,  and  as  we  believe,  never  pretended  to  have 
any  title  thereto. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
With  great  respest, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

WILLIAM  S.  PENNINGTON, 
DAVID  THOMPSON,  jun. 
ELLET  TUCKER. 

Cadwallader  Evans, 

William  Erwis, 

Jons  Ross,  Esqr's. 

(No.  5.) 
ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 

Made  and  concluded  the  day  of 

A.D.  1817,  between  the  commissioners  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  commission- 
ers of  the  state  of  New  Jersey:  Whereas  disputes  have 
arisen  between  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  respecting  the  passage  and 
operation  of  a  certain  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey, passed  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1815,  to  enable 
Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Samuel  Wright,  jun.  and  Peter  T. 
Smith,  to  erect  a  wing  dam  on  the  river  Delaware,  and 
of  the  supplement  thereto,  passed  on  the  16th  day  of 
February,  1816.  And  whereas,  the  said  states  have  ap- 
pointed the  undersigned  their  commissioners  respective- 
ly, to  settle  all  the  matters  of  complaint  between  the 
said  states,  respecting  the  passage,  and  operation  of  the 
said  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  also  re- 
specting all  wing  dams  erected  and  placed  in  the  said 
river,  with  or  without  legislative  permission,  and  to  de- 
fine with  precision  and  certainty,  the  rights  of  the  re- 
spective states,  to  authorize  the  erection  of  dams  and 
other  works  within  the  waters  of  the  said  river,  for  ob- 
jects of  public  utility  and  benefit. 

Now,  for  the  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  ap- 
pointment, the  said  commissioners  do  agree,  for,  and 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  states/in  the  manner  follow- 
ing, that  is  to  say: 

1.  That  the  agreement  between  the  two  states,  sign- 
ed by  their  commissioners  respectfully,  on  the  26th  day 
of  April,  1783,  ought  to  have  been  so  construed,  as  to 
have  required  the  assent  of  both  states  to  any  act  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  any  wing  dam,  on  cither  shore 
of  the  river  Delaware;  that  such  construction  would 
have   best  preserved  the  navigation  of  the  said  river 


from  the  pernicious  effects  of  wing  dams,  which  are 
increasing  in  number,  and  in  injury  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. 

2.  That  no  wing  or  other  dam,  for  creating  or  in- 
creasing water  power,  shall  hereafter  be  erected  in  the 
said  river,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of 
both  states;  but  neither  state  is  to  be  prevented  from 
the  erection  of  any  dams,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
proving, and  to  the  exclusi\»e  use  of  the  navigation  of 
the  said  river. 

3.  That  the- owners,  possessors,  or  occupiers  of  any 
water  works,  for  the  use  of  which  any  wing  or  other 
dam,  upon  the  said  river,  hath  heretofore  been  erected, 
with  or  without  legislative  permission,  shall,  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  this  agreement,  erect 
and  place  in  such  dam,  a  good  and  convenient  lock,  at 
least  feet  in  length,  and  feet 
in  width,  and  shall  forever  thereafter  keep  the  same  in 
good  and  perfect  order  and  repair;  and  from  the  said 
lock,  shall  open  and  forever  keep  free  from  obstruction, 
a  good  and  sufficient  boat  channel  below  such  lock,  to 
the  usual  boat  channel  of  the  said  river,  so  that  boats 
may  at  all  times,  safely  and  conveniently  pass  and  re- 
pass up  and  down  through  such  channels  and  locks. 
And  the  owners,  possessors  and  occupiers  of  such  wa- 
ter works,  shall  attend  and  open  the  locks,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats  through  the  same,  without  any  let  or  hin- 
drance, and  without  charge  of  any  kind.  That  the  said 
dams  shall,  moreover  be  so  altered  by  the  owners,  pos- 
sessors or  occupiers  of  the  water  works  connected 
therewith,  as  that  thirty  feet  in  width,  in  the  most  suit- 
able place  for  navigation,  shall  be  twelve  inches  lower 
than  any  other  part  of  such  dam;  and  with  a  slope  so 
formed,  as  to  contract  or  confine  the  water,  and  to  ex- 
tend down  the  river  four  feet  for  every  foot  the  dam 
shall  be  in  height,  which  shall  also  forever  thereafter, 
be  kept  in  good  order  and  repair,  by  the  owners  or  oc- 
cupiers of  tlie  water  works  connected  therewith — but 
nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  counte- 
nance any  dam  which  shall  be  injurious  to  the  property 
of  others,  by  back-watering  the  same. 

4.  That  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  this 
agreement,  each  state  shall  appoint  three  commission- 
ers, who  shall  view  all  the  wing  and  other  dams  here- 
tofore created,  together  with  the  locks  and  other  im- 
provements herein  to  be  made;  and  also  the  boat  chan- 
nels forming  a  communication  between  the  locks  and  the 
usual  boat  channel  in  the  river;  and  if  their  report 
should  not  be,  that  the  same  is  made  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  or  if  the  said  improve- 
ments should  not  at  all  times  thereafter,  be  kept  in  good 
order  and  repair,  and  attended,  as  is  herein  directed, 
such  wing  and  other  dams  may,  under  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  either  state,  be  abated  as  a  public  nuisance;  * 
Provided  nevertheless,  That  where  dams  on  both  sides  of 
the  said  river,  shall  be  so  nearly  opposite  to  each  other, 
as  that  a  lock  in  either  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
lock  in  each,  and  the  owners  of  the  water  works,  to 
which  such  dams  are  attached,  shall  agree  upon  a  plan 
of  erecting  and  supporting  such  lock,  and  shall  represent 
the  same  to  the  executive  of  each  state,  then  and  in 
such  case,  each  state  shall  appoint  three  commissioners 
to  view  the  place  proposed  for  such  lock,  together  with 
the  plan  thereof;  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  commissioners  of  each  state,  and  so  certified  under 
their  hands  to  both  states,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the 
erection  of  a  lock  in  the  dam  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  may  be  dispensed  with;  Provided,  That  the  lock 
so  erected  shall  be  completed,  and  shall  pass  the  in- 
spection and  approbation  of  the  commissioners,  which 
shall  be  appointed  to  view  the  locks  and  improvements 
in  the  wing  dams  upon  this  river. 

5.  That  if  the  contracting  parties  to  this  agreement 
shall  hereafter  agree  upon  any  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  the  dams  now 
erected,  shall  not  be  an  obstruction  to  such  improve- 
ment, nor  shall  the  owners  of  the  water  works  attached 
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to  the  same,  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  dama- 
ges which  they  may  sustain,  by  the  execution  of  any 
plan  of  improvement  so  agreed  to  be  made. 

6.  That  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  erect,  or  place 
in  the  said  river,  any  wing'  or  other  dam,  or  shall  ex- 
tend any  that  has  heretofore  been  erected,  such  person, 
being  convicted  thereof,  in  either  of  the  states,  which 
shall  take  cognizance  thereof,  shall  suffer 

months  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  and  such  dam  shall 
be  abated  as  a  public  nuisance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
party  offending.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed,  the  said 
states  shall  have  co-ordinate  judicial  authority  over  all 
the  wing  and  other  dams,  locks,  sluices,  and  other  im- 
provements herein  directed  to  be  made,  or  which  shall 
hereafter  be  erected,  and  of  all  offences  committed 
against  this  agreement;  and  each  state  shall  have  pow- 
er to  try  all  offenders  found  between  the  shores  of  the 
said  river,  or  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  taking  cognizance  of  the  offence. 

7.  That  this  agreement,  and  every  article  and  clause 
therein  contained,  shall  be  suspended  and  take  no  ef- 
fect, until  each  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  shall  have  passed  laws  approv- 
ing of  and  ratifying  the  same,  which  being  done,  the 
said  agreement  shall  be  considered  a  joint  compact  be- 
tween the  said  states,  and  the  citizens  thereof  respec- 
tively, and  be  forever  thereafter  irrevocable  by  either 
of  the  said  contracting  states,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other. 

(No.  6.) 
PROPOSITIONS, 
Of  the  commissioners    of  New  Jersey,  presented    Octo- 
ber 17  th. 

Adopt  the  first  preamble  by  Pennsylvania,  and  add 
the  following: 

And  whereas,  the  aforesaid  commissioners  have  view- 
ed the  said  river  Delaware,  and  shores  thereof,  and 
find  sundry  wing  dams  -erected  on  both  sides  of 
the  said  river,  and  the  lands  lying  in  the  same,  the 
larger  number  of  which  forming  obstructions  to  the 
Navigation  of  the  river,  and  materially  injuring  the  same, 
and  that  the  erecting  of  wing  dams,  for  creating  or  in- 
creasing water  power,  and  extending  such  as  have  al- 
ready been  erected,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  injure 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  commerce  depending  thereon.  That  a  liber- 
al construction  of  the  first  article  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  said  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
of  the  26th  of  April,  1783,  and  the  safest  and  most  satis- 
factory practice  under  it,  would  have  been  a  total  ab- 
staining from  erecting  wing  dams  in  the  said  river,  with- 
out the,  concurrent  approbation  and  consent  of  the  le- 
gislatures of  both  the  respective  states.  But  as  the  pros- 
tration and  entire  destruction  of  the  said  wing  dams 
now  erected,  would  render  useless  a  vast  body  of  pro- 
perty, and  throw  out  of  employment,  great  numbers  of 
useful  laborers;  therefore,  as  well  to  prevent  public  in- 
jury to  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  in  the  erecting 
wing  dams  thereon,  as  to  so  regulate  such  wing  dams  as 
have  already  been  erected,  as  to  produce  the  least  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  navigation,  the  said  commissioners  do 
agree,  for,  and  on  behalf  of  their  respective  states,  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say: 

1.  The  second  article  of  the  Pennsylvania  proposi- 
tion, to  make  the  first. 

.  2.  That  three  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  in 
each  state,  to  view  each  and  every  wing  dam  now  erect- 
ed on  the  river  Delaware,  either  with  or  without  legis- 
lative authority;  and  after  examining  the  same,  the  said 
commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  give  direc- 
tions in  writing,  to  the  owners,  possessors,  or  occupiers 
of  any  wing  dam  now  erected  in  the  said  river,  requir- 
ing him,  her,  or  them,  by  a  certain  day  then  to  come,not 
less  than  months  from  the  time  of  such  notice, 

to  make  such  reasonable  alterations  and  improvements 
in  said  wing  dams,  by  causing  locks,  slopes,  or  other 


works  particularly  pointed  out  by  such  directions  to  be 
made,  as  will  cause  the  said  wing  dams  to  do  the  least 
possible  injury  to  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  and  in 
case  the  owner,  possessor  or  occupier  of  said  wing 
dam,  so  to  alter  or  improve  the  same,  shall  not  comply 
with  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  so  delivered 
them  in  writing  by  the  time  named  in  such  direction, 
or  shall  afterwards  neglect  to  keep  such  wing  dam  in 
such  repair,  the  said  wing  dam  so  directed  to  be  repair- 
ed, may  be  deemed  a  public  nuisance,  and  be  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  as  such,  in  the  courts  of  either 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  which  shall 
first  take  cognizance  of  the  same,  and  the  offender  or 
offenders  punished,  and  the  nuisance  prostrated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  state  which  shall  first  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  offence,  in  such  case  in  force,  for  the  pun- 
ishment and  prostration  of  public  nuisances.  And  it  is 
hereby  agreed,  that  each  state  shall  enjoy  and  exercise 
concurrent  jurisdiction  and  authority,  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  and  prostrating  nuisances  in  the  said  Dela- 
ware river,  in  the  same  manner,  as  though  the  said  ri- 
ver was  in  the  body  of  the  country  bounding  on  the 
same. 

3 .  That  in  case  any  wing  dam  shall  be  hereafter  erect- 
ed in  the  said  Delaware  river,  without  the  concurrent 
assent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states  par- 
ties to  this  agreement,  or  any  wing  dam  now  subsisting 
in  said  river,  shall  be  extended  beyond  the  space  it  now 
occupies,  without  like  assent,  such  new  erected  wing 
dams,  and  the  extended  parts  of  those  now  subsisting, 
shall  be  deemed  public  nuisances,  and  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  such,  and  the  offenders  punished  and 
nuisances  prostrated,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing  article. 

4th.  The  fifth  article  of  Pennsylvania  to  constitute 
this  article. 

5th.  Whereas  the  principles  of  public  law  and  the 
agreement  between  the  two  states  of  the  26th  of  April, 
1783,  hereinafter  confirmed  by  this  agreement,  concur 
in  declaring  the  river  Delaware  a  public  highway,  yet 
the  right  of  the  respective  states  to  regulate  their  re-  - 
spective  shores  by  erecting  docks,  wharves,  piers,  em- 
bankment of  meadows  and  other  objects  of  public  utili- 
ty and  benefit,  is  not  thereby  taken  away;  but  the  right 
in  each  state  to  "authorize  such  erections  for  public 
utility  and  benefit,  is  subordinate  to  the  public  right  of 
navigation.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  subordinate  right,  the  river  Delaware  shall  become 
actually  obstructed,  the  superior  public  right  of  navi- 
gation will  be  thereby  infringed,  and  of  consequence 
the  agreement  between  the  states  of  the  26th  of  April, 
1783,  violated.  It  is,  therefore,  agreed,  that  all  and 
every  erections  on  the  river  Delaware,  of  docks, 
wharves,  piers,  embankments  of  meadows,  and  other 
works  for  public  utility  and  benefit  heretofore  made 
and  erected,  which  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  an  ac- 
tual obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  shall 
be  deemed  public  nuisances,  and  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  such,  and  the  offenders  punished  and 
the  nuisances  prostrated  in  the  manner  herein  pointed 
out  in  the  second  article. 

6th.  That  nothing  in  this  instrument  shall  be  con- 
strued to  weaken  or  in  any  manner  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  several  contracts  entered  into  between  the 
respective  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1783,  and  the  other  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1785,  but  that  the  said  contracts  be  con- 
firmed in  all  things,  and  held  to  be  binding  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  if  this  agreement  had  not  been  made  or 
entered  into. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  commissioners  of  the 
aforesaid  states,  have  set  our  hands  and  seals  to  two  in- 
struments of  the  agreement,  one  for  each  state,  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

(No.  7.) 

That  the  owners,  possessors,  or  occupiers  of  the  wa- 
ter works  for  the  use  of  which  a  wing  or  other  dam  in 
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the  river  Delaware  has  been  erected  from  the  main  land 
of  Bloomsbury,  in  the  county  of  Burlington,  to  Yard's 
island,  shall  within  months  from  the  date  of  this 

agreement,  erect  and  place  in  the  said  dam  a  good  and 
convenient  lock  at  least  feet   in  length,  and 

feet  in  width,  and  shall,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  said  dam,  keep  the  same  in  good  and  perfect 
order  and  repair,  and  from  the  said  lock  shall  open  and 
keep  free  from  obstruction,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  said  dam,  a  good  and  convenient  boat  channel  be- 
low such  lock,  to  the  usual  boat  channel  of  the  said  river, 
so  that  boats  may  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of 
the  said  dam,  when  the  water  of  the  said  river  shall  be 
two  feet  above  low  water  mark,  pass  up  from  the  said 
usual  channel  into  the  channel  hereby  directed  to  be 
made,  and  thence  along  the  same  to  the  lock  hereby 
directed  to  be  made,  and  thence  through  the  said  lock 
into  the  dam;  and  the  owners,  possessors,  and  occu- 
piers of  such  water  works  shall  attend  and  open  the 
said  lock  at  all  times,  from  the  morning  twilight  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  passage  of  boats 
through  the  same,  without  any  let  or  hindrance,  and 
without  charge  of  any  kind.  That  the  said  dam  shall 
moreover  be  so  altered  by  the  owners,  possessors,  or 
occupiers  of  the  water  works  connected  therewith,  as 
that  thirty  feet  in  width  in  the  most  suitable  place  for 
navigation  shall  be  twelve  inches  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  such  dam,  and  with  a  slope  so  formed  as  to  con- 
tract or  confine  the  water,  and  to  extend  down  the  river 
four  feet  for  every  foot  the  dam  is  in  height,  which  shall 
also  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  dam  be  kept  in 
good  order  and  repair  by  the  owners,  possessors,  or  oc- 
cupiers of  the  said  water  works.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  legalize  the  said  dam, 
if  it  shall  be  injurious  by  backwatering  the  lands  of 
others.  That  if  the  said  lock,  slope,  and  boat  channel 
shall  not  be  made  and  kept  in  good  order  and  repair, 
or  the  said  lock  should  not  be  attended  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  either  or  both  states  to  abate  the  said  dam  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  or  to  such 
as  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 
Laid  on  the  table. 
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(Concluded  from  page  193.) 

These  extracts  are  calculated  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  difficulties,  unavoidable  expense  and  magnitude 
of  these  all-essential  parts  of  the  undertaking.  A  de- 
tailed and  accurate  description  would  extend  to  a  great- 
er length  than  is  contemplated  in  this  communication; 
though  drafts  and  notes  for  the  purpose  are  preserved. 

EXTRACTS. 

"  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge,  Nov.  17,  1801. 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Building  Committee, 

"  In  compliance  with  your  direction  of  the  13th  Octo- 
ber, I  now  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  erecting  the  (eastern)  differ  dam.  At  the 
same  time  I  beg  your  indulgence  while  I  point  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  had  to  combat. 
When  Mr.  L ,"  [the  first  mason  and  superinten- 
dent, who  misled  the  committee  into  an  inefficient  plan 
of  the  dam]  "  was  consulted  with  respect  to  this  dam, 
he  could  give  us  no  useful  information  or  assistance. 
But  in  this  case,  as  upon  all  other  occasions  of  difficul- 
ties, we  found  great  assistance  from  the  acting  memoirs 
of  the  Building  Committee.  We  explained  to  them  our 
objections  to  raising  the  dam  on  the  proposed  plan  of 
the  three  rows  of  piling,  which  were  contemplated. 
We  wished  to  throw  off  one,  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
hold  at  the  bottom  to  resist  the  great  pressure  of  such  a 
puddle.  We  were  afraid  of  its  bursting  outward.  A 
member  of  the  committee  (the  president)  proposed 


forming,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  around  the  sides  of 
the  clam,  a  barrier  of  common  building  stone  and  sand, 
which,  when  raised  nearly  to  low  watermark,  he  thought 
would  be  of  grftat  service.  The  phn  was  aoproved  of 
and  executed,  and  we  found  it  to  answer  the  purpose 
completely]  not  only  of  keeping  the  dam  in  its  place, 
while  we  proceeded  in  finishing  it;  but  was  of  great 
use,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  work.  When 
the  dam  was  sunk,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
we  took,  it  burst  open  at  the  southwest  corner,  we  then 
had  recourse  to  clamping  it."  [Mr.  R. then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  means  taken, 
with  the  advice  of  the  committee,  for  securing  the 
dam.  It,  however,  burst  again,  and  other  remedies 
were  applied,  so  that  they  began  to  puddle.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  pumping,  and  caulkers  were  em- 
ployed to  caulk  the  joints  of  the  sheet  piling,  which 
was  not  only  weak  and  without  substance  of  timber,  but 
was  not  ploughed,  tongued,  or  grooved.  The  leakages 
increased,  and  some  of  the  puddle  was  dug  out,  and  the 
residue  rammed;  yet  the  leaks  continued  along  the  pile 
ties,  which,  upon  every  trial,  were  found  to  be  the  cause, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  the  misfortunes,  from  the  bad 
construction  of  the  dam.  Remedies  were  applied,  but 
still  the  evil  prevailed.  Caulking  began  to  be  effica- 
cious, and  enabled  them  to  pump  out  the  water,  and 
see  the  long  looked  for  bottom  of  the  river.]  "  When 
the  water  was  nearly  out  of  the  lower  side,  the  dam 
suddenly  gave  way  at  the  bottom,  caused  by  the  pile- 
casing  being  cut  square,  and  not  accommodated  to  the 
rugged  and  uneven  bottom."  [The  blowing  of  the 
dam  and  bottom  leakages  were  alarming.  Plans  to 
counteract  this  evil  were  projected,  and  applied  with 
great  labor  and  exertions.  The  chain  pumps  were 
worked  by  horses.  Expectation  was  raised,  and  sud- 
denly disappointed.  The  dam  gave  way  behind  the 
chain  pumps,  which,  however,  "  were  kept  at  work  by 
the  laborers  with  great  resolution,"  until  the  carpen- 
ters had  secured  this  part  of  the  work;  and  the  chain 
pumps  continued  at  work,  and  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come. He  then  states  the  reasons  why  the  disasters 
occurred;  which  are  attributed  to  the  radically  bad 
plan  of  the  dam,  which  was  now  amended  "by  throw- 
ing off  the  outside  row,  and  substituting  the  stone  bar- 
rier in  its  room  outside,-  and  the  puddle  inside,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  effectually. "  The  report  proceeds  to 
state  that,] 

"On  the  5th  September  the  first  stone  of  the  pier 
was  laid.  This  day  we  fortunately  kept  the  water  out 
all  day;  the  masons  worked  thirteen  hours  without  re- 
freshment, except  a  little  drink.  We  were  now  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  our  difficulties  would  be  over- 
come; nevertheless,  we  were  obliged  to  work  night  as 
well  as  day,  when  the  tide  answered,"  [the  leakages 
always  increased,  owing  to  the  .great  head  of  water  at 
high  tide,]  "  until  we  got  above  low  water  mark.  We 
were  then  at  ease;  but  little  pumping  afterwards.  The 
water  shoots,*  laid  in  the  dam,  served  to  regulate  the 


*  Water  shoots  were  tubes  in  the  first,  and  trunks  in 
the  second  dam,  furnished  with  valves,  or  shutters,  so 
as  to  permit  the  exit  of  water,  but  to  repel  its  entrance, 
and  to  be  opened,  or  entirely  closed  at  pleasure.  They 
were  placed  just  above  low  water  mark;  and  while  the 
dam  was  filling  with  puddle,  suffered  to  remain  open 
for  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  shut  when  circum- 
stances required.  The  dam  could  of  course  be  always 
emptied  to  low  water  mark,  without  pumping;  and  by 
closing  the  shoots,  the  tide  was  entirely  excluded.  But 
a  great  length  of  time  elapsed,  while 'the  puddle  was 
filling  and  consolidating,  before  it  was  safe  entirely  to 
exclude  the  tide.  The  water  inside  the  dam,  was  a 
I  great  counter  balance;  not  only  to  the  pressure  without, 
but  to  that  of  the  settling  puddle.  None  but  those  who 
|  have  experienced  it,  can  conceive  the  almost  resistless 
I  force  of  earth  while  consolidating:  and  the  puddle  of 
I  these  dams  consisted  of  several  thousand  cart  loads. 
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tide  afterwards  on  all  occasions,  until  the  masonry  was 
finished." 

"  We  would  be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  here  express 
our  obligations  to  those  members  of  committee,  who, 
by  their  personal  attention  and  counsel,  wherever  it 
was  necessary,  contributed,  in  a  principal  degree,  to 
the  final  success  of  our  undertaking,  which  had  along 
been  attended  with  great  risk,  and  inconceivable  diffi- 
culties. But  from  them,  and  from  our  own  discoveries, 
which  were  accidental,  we  derived  much  assistance. 
The  variety  of  schemes  suggested  by  those  who  occa- 
sionally gave  their  advice  and  opinion,  though  grateful- 
ly attended  to  by  us,  were  of  no  manner  of  service. 
"We  mention  this  merely  to  show,  how  little  capable 
of  judging  are  those,  who  only  partially  attend  to  such 
subjects,  and  are  not  practically  engaged  therein.  In 
case  of  failure,  our  having  attended  to  every  thing  of 
this  kind  which  have  seemed  to  be  of  use,  would  have 
been  a  great  consolation  to  us." 

The  expense  of  erecting  the  eastern  dam  is  detailed, 
and  amounts  to  $9,491  38  cents. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.* 


The  admitting  and  excluding  the  water,  required  great 
care  and  judgment;  and  frequent  trials  were  made  be- 
Fore  the  risk  was  encountered  of  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  tide.  Before  the  earth  of  the  puddle  was  suf- 
ficiently embodied  to  sustain  itself,  the  work  had  to 
support  not  only  its  weight,  but  the  immense  force  and 
irregular  protrusions  and  pressures  of  parts  differently 
composed,  and  settling  faster  or  slower  than  others. 

Every  kind  of  earth  or  substance,  any  wise  proper, 
was  tried  for  filling  or  puddle. 

Crude  brick,  or  potter's  clay,  settled  unequally,  and 
cracked  when  otherwise  consolidated.  Tempered  clay 
was  little  better. 

River  mud  was  bad;  it  had  some  of  the  properties  of 
clay. 

Gravel  was  good  for  the  filling  of  the  abutments;  but 
not  proper  for  the  dam.      So  was  it  with  sand. 

Smith  s  or  furnace  cinders  were  very  useful  in  stop- 
ping ground  leaks;  but  a  sufficient  quantity  could  not 
be  procured. 

After  all  these  were  carefully  used,  in  every  way,  the 
common  loam  or  earth,  free  from  roots,  stones,  or  for- 
eign matter,  was  preferred,  and  found  perfectly  com- 
petent.    That  under  the  vegetable  mould  was  the  best. 

*  The  eastern  dam  narrowly  escaped  being  rendered 
abortive,  and  the  project  stifled  in  its  infancy.  A  most 
important  beam,  running  longitudinally  (like  a  main 
girder,  in  a  large  building)  and  on  which  depended 
many  smaller  ties,  ramifying  from  it,  was  designedly, 
and  wickedly,  sawed  nearly  through,  with  a  fine  saw, 
on  Saturday  night,  at  a  time  of  swift  water,  to  expose 
the  dam  to  the  dangers  of  the  next  day  of  intermission 
from  work.  It  was  luckily  discovered  early  the  next 
morning,  in  time  to  guard  against  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences. No  discovery  was  ever  made  of  the  perpe- 
trator. It  was  known  but  to  a  few,  and  kept  secret 
(among  other  reasons)  to  preclude  alarms  in  the  stock- 
holders; whose  apprehensions  were  sufficiently  alive 
from  causes  arising  from  common  circumstances. 
Where  advances  of  money  are  required,  by  voluntary 
payments,  no  unnecessary  terrors  need  be  raised.  Some 
thought  the  first  loss  would  be  the  best,  and  suffered 
their  first  instalments  to  be  forfeited,  prematurely  fore- 
boding the  worst.  Some  invidious  and  illiberal  per- 
»ons  wished  ill  to  the  undertaking,  as  had  appeared  on 
various  occasions.  In  this  age  of  speculation,  many 
bets  were  laid,  for  and  against  the  final  success  of  the 
enterprize. 

The  stroke  was  aimed  at  a  vital  part,  if  the  expres- 
sion be  allowable,  and  it  was  adroitly  executed.  Con- 
jectures were  suggested,  but  none  could  be  verified. 
But  whether  it  was  done  from  mere  mischief,  or  mo- 
tives illiberal  or  sordid,  will  never  be  known.  It  had, 
however,  the  good  effect  of  producing  caution.     A 


The  plan  and  execution  of  the  western  dam  were  in 
perfect  contrast  with  those"  of  the  eastern.  But  the 
difficulties  were  also  incalculably  great,  owing  to  the 
depth  of  water,  and  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the 
expense  was  in  proportion.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
room  and  time  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  which  would 
be  instructive  as  well  as  monitory.  The  only  hydraulic 
carpenter  of  any  experience  gave  up  the  work,  at  an 
early  stage  of*  it,  as  hopeless,  and  disgracefully  aban- 
doned it  in  despair.  An  ingenious  machinist,  who  had 
been  the  principal  dependence  for  machinery  and  work 
in  wood,  was  killed  by  unaccountably  getting  under  the 
ramf  of  the  pile  engine  of  the  western  dam,  which  he 
had  himself  constructed.  The  building  committee  were 
thus  left  to  struggle  through  every  difficulty,  unaided 
by  any  person  practically  acquainted  with  such  work, 
and  with  no  scientific  assistants.  They  depended  solely 
on  the  workmen,  who  had  gained  some  experience  at 
the  eastern  dam,  for  the  farther  execution  and  fortunate 
completion  of  the  work,  which  they  faithfully  perform- 
ed. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  committee  should,  af- 
ter all  other  schemes  were  considered,  and  found  falla- 
cious and  impracticable,  be  fully  sensible  of  the  risk  and 
difficulty  of  attempting*  a  new  and  untried  undertaking. 
In  their  report  of  the  31st  December,  1802,  they  thus 
express  themselves: 


guard  was  thereafter  kept,  and  a  watchman  is  yet  em- 
ployed constantly  to  watch  the  work.  This  should  not 
be  neglected  in  all  such  undertakings.  Such  malicious 
injuries  are  generally  committed  by  the  vilest  members 
of  society,  and  none  others  could  be  suspected.  Slaves, 
depraved  children,  and  cowardly  offscourings,  gene- 
rally perpetrate  secret  mischiefs;  and  it  is  often  indis- 
creet to  take  too  much  notice  of  them,  as  the  hidden 
perpetrator  may  not  be  discovered,  and  others  may 
take  the  hint.  This  is  now  mentioned,  because  some 
have  thought  that  more  publicity  should  have  been,  at 
the  time,  given  to  the  circumstance.  Its  monitory  uses 
give  now  its  only  importance  to  this  fact. 

f  This  ram  weighed  about  750  pounds.  One  of  al- 
most double-  the  weight  was  at  first  used.  It  was  soon 
found  that  a  too  ponderous  ram  defeated  the  object  of 
it.  It  broomed  the  heads  of  the  piles,  shook  and  weak- 
ened the  engine,  took  too  much  time  in  its  movements, 
and  shattered  and  split  with  its  own  weight,  though 
composed  of  the  best  live  oak.  The  rams  used  at  the 
piling  of  the  foundations  of  the  western  abutment  and 
wings  were  less,  being  of  about  500  pounds.  They 
moved  quickly,  did  more  work,  and  required  less 
power  to  move  them;  but  the  piles  were  smaller. 

The  machinery  of  the  engine  at  the  dam,  was  moved 
in  the  usual  way  seen  at  the  large  horse  mills,  by  four 
horses,  on  a  floating  stage,  anchored  near  the  dam. 
There  were  several  parts,  ingeniously  and  uncommonly 
contrived.  The  ram  was  elevated  by  a  6  or  7  inch 
rope,  which  was  white,  because  tarred  yarn  was  found 
more  inflammable,  and  otherwise  unfit.  The  friction 
(though  the  sheave,  over  which  itmoved,  was  of  18  inches 
diameter)  was  so  great,  as  to  excite  a  heat,  which  con- 
sumed the  hemp  internally,  when  the  surface  appeared 
sound,  and  felt  cool;  so  that  the  best  rope  soon  failed, 
and  chains,  never  so  neatly  formed,  would  not  answer. 
The  ram  could  be  drove  to  60  strokes  in  an  hour;  but 
40  were  found  to  be  as  many  as  were,  with  prudence, 
admissible.  The  rope  was  worked  by  a  vertical  cylin- 
der, on  the  principle  of  the  capstan  and  leading  block. 
This  cylinder  was  thrown  out  of  gear,  by  a  simple  ope- 
ration, produced  by  the  weight  of  the  ram  ceasing  to 
act  on  it  when  detached  from  the  traveller.  It  then 
(being  operated  upon  by  the  weight  of  the  traveller) 
peformed  a  retrograde  motion,  so  as  rapidly  to  unwind 
the  rope;  and  the  traveller  instantly  followed  the  ram 
in  its  descent.  As  soon  as  the  tongs  had  seized  on  the 
ram,  the  cylinder  was  again  in  its  place,  and  progressed 
in  its  duty.  The  horses, relieved  when  fatigued,  constant- 
ly proceeded  with  a  steady,  but  somewhat  quick  pace. 
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"  Our  particular  duty,  as  a  committee,  was  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  the  plan.  But  as  members  of 
the  board,Ave  cannot  avoid  lamenting-  that  the  danger- 
ous character  of  the  river,  its  extraordinary  depth  and 
rocky  bottom,  forbade  any  other  mode  to  insure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  piers,  than  that  which  necessity  compelled 
us  to  take.  Every  substitute  we  could  devise,  or  were 
informed  of,  even  though  some  were  only  plausible,  or 
palpably  visionary,  were  stated  to  Mr.  Weston,  than 
whom  there  are  few,  if  any,  among  hydraulic  engineers 
more  competent  to  judge.  He  decidedly  advised  us 
to  the  mode  we  have  adopted;  warning-  us  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  had  to  encounter.  He  disinterestedly  g-ave 
instructions,  and  furnished  the  plan  of  the  coffer  dam,, 
which  is  a  pattern  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  who  en- 
gage in  such  enterprizes.  After  experiencing  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulties  in  erecting  our  eastern  pier,  we 
had  no  small  apprehensions  in  undertaking  the  present 
work.  We  were  flattered  by  our  success;  and  our  ex- 
perience was,  in  no  small  degree,  essentially  useful. 
But  we  foresaw  additional  danger  and  expense  in  our 
present  object.  We  even  wished,  if  an  iron  Oi-  wooden 
superstructure  were  intended,  to  propose  avoiding  the 
sinking  the  present  dam  and  erecting  this  pier,  by 
adopting  an  extended  arch,  comprehending  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  which,  in  theory,  seemed  practicable.  We 
know  that  no  iron  superstructure  of  such  a  span  has 
been  executed.  We  sent  for  Mr.  Timothy  Palmer,  of 
Newburyport,  a  celebrated  practical  wooden  bridge 
architect.  He  viewed  our  site,  and  gave  us  an  excel- 
lent plan  of  a  wooden  superstructure.  But  he  point- 
edly reprobated  the  idea  of  even  a  wooden  arch  ex- 
tending farther  than  between  the  position  of  our  intend- 
ed piers,  to  wit,  187  feet.  He  had  at  the  Piscataway 
Bridge,  erected  an  arch  of  244  feet;  but  he  repeatedly 
declared,  that  whatever  might  be  suggested  by  theo- 
rists, he  would  not  advise,  nor  would  he  ever  again  at- 
tempt, extending  an  arch,  even  to  our -distance,  where 
such  a  heavy  transportation  was  constantly  proceeding. 
We,  therefore,  found  ourselves  compelled  to  progress, 
on  the  plan  we  have  been  executing,  let  the  expense 
or  difficulty  be  never  so  discouraging.  Happily  we 
have  thus  far  succeeded;  but  it  is  with  some  emotion 
we  look  back  to  the  dangers  we  have  escaped." 

By  a  report  of  December  26th,  1803,  it  appears  that 
(although  the  work  was  not  then  finished,)  "The 
whole  of  the  stone  work,  from  its  commencement,  con- 
sisted of  105,780  feet  of  cut  and  hammered  stone,  in- 
cluded in  15,131  perches  of  masonry.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  one  half,  at  least,  of  this  was  erected  under 
water,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  work  should  have 
been  tedious,  difficult,  and  expensive." 

The  cut  stone  was  very  expensive,  though  an  expe- 
dient of  cutting  the  faces  of  those  under  water  only  at 
the  joints,  about  two  inches  broad,  was  suggested  to, 
and  adopted  by  the  mason. 

The  eastern  pier  is  40  feet  high  from  the  foundation, 
and  contains  3,635  perches  of  masonry. 

The  western  pier  is  55  feet  9  inches  high  from  the 
foundation,  and  contains  6,178  perches  of  masonry. 

CHHOUOMETIIICAI.  OBELISK. 

To  complete  the  usefulness  of  this  work,  a  pyramidi- 
cal  pedestal,  surmounted  with  four  dials,  for  the  benefit 
of  passengers,  is  erected  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
bridge;  and  on  three  of  the  tablets  the  most  prominent 
facts  and  events,  occurring  in  the  construction,  are  re- 
corded. This  small  obelisk  (fifteen  feet  eight  inches 
in  height  from  the  foundation,  and  five  feet  square  at  its 
p1inth(  is  of  white  marble,  on  a  basement  of  freestone, 
and  is  of  neat  and  simple  construction,  in  character 
with  the  masonry  of  the  bridge.  The  inscriptions  ap- 
pear to  be  composed  in  conformity  with  a  correct  criti- 
cism on  such  subjects,  as  expressed  by  the  elegant  pen 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Beattie.  They  are  calculated  "to 
convey  to  the  traveller,  not  the  wit  of  the  composer, 
but  some  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  object 


that  draws  his  attention,  and  is  supposed  to  raise  his  cu- 
riosity."— "They  are  simple  and  true;  and  concise  as 
the  subject  will  admit."  In  imitation  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  inscriptions,  "  mixtures  of  verse  and  prose,"  of 
"  foreign  languages,"  and  narrations  too  much  encum- 
bered with  abstract  remarks,  have  been  avoided. 

There  will  be  also  an  equation  table,  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  time  marked  by  the  apparent, 
and  that  measured  by  the  real,  motion  of  the  sun. 
With  the  aid  of  these  accurate  and  curious  dials,  and 
the  table,  which  were  delineated,  with  scientific  preci- 
sion, by  professor  Patterson,  a  complete  chronometer 
is  obtained.  The  same  gentleman  also  obligingly  fur- 
nished, from  careful  observations,  inscriptions  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

These  objects  have  been  long  desired,  by  astronomi- 
cal and  philosophical  characters.  Their  advantages  are 
obviously  great,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  company, 
who  have  thus  extended  the  public  utility  of  this  es- 
tablishment. 

With  copies  of  these  inscriptions,  taken  from  the 
tablets,  and  the  list  of  tolls  established  by  law,  this  ac- 
count will  close.  The  statements  and  remarks  have 
been  made  with  no  other  views,  than  to  excite  others 
to  constancy  in  necessary  undertakings,  under  circum- 
stances appearing  never  so  difficult  and  forbidding.  If 
scientific  or  practical  knowledge  be  wanting,  it  is 
proved,  that  persistance,  with  even  common  talents, 
can  effect  the  most  valuable  purposes.  Nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  hold  up  this  work,  as  one  singularly  pre-emi- 
nent over  all  others,  or  vainly  to  display  peculiar  per- 
sonal merit;  though  in  some  of  its  parts  it  was  attended 
with  unexampled  difficulties,  which  were  overcome  by 
unremitted  exertions.  If  this  communication  should 
convey  any  useful  instructions,  or  excite  to  similar  per- 
severance, its  end  will  be  attained.  If  it  should  invite 
others  to  give  publicity  to  their  ideas  on  such  subjects, 
and  to  impart  similar  information  of  the  improvements 

made  in  various  parts  of  this  prosperous  country rich 

in  the  spirit,  industry,  and  enterprize  of  its  citizens 

no  small  reward  will  be  obtained  for  the  time  and  pains 
bestowed. 

WESTERS  TABLET. 

THIS   BRIDGE 

was  erected 

at  an  expense  of 

near  300,000  dollars, 

by  a  Company 

Incorporated  the  27th  of  April, 

in  Virtue  of  a  Law, 

passed  the  16th  of  March, 

1798. 

The  Coffer  Dams, 

Foundations, 

and  other  subaqueous  works, 

consumed  a  great  proportion 

of  the  Expenditure. 

It  was  commenced 

by  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 

EASTERN  PIER, 

after  many  difficulties  had 

attended  the  Dam, 

On  September  the  5th, 

1801. 

And  completed  for  passage,  January  1st 

1805. 

The  Cover  was  begun  and  finished 

In  the  same  year. 

SOUTHERN  TABLET. 

Dimensions 

of  the 

BRIDGE. 

Length  550  feet. 

Abutments 

and  wings  750  feet. 
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Total-  1300.     . 
Span  of  smaller  arches,  each  150, 
of  middle  arch,  194  feet  10  inches. 

Width  of  the  Bridge—  42. 

Curvature  of  the  middle  arch  12, 

of  the  smaller  arches  10. 

The  Curves  are  Catenarian. 

Rise 

of  the  Carriage  way — 8  feet. 

Height, 

over  the  platform,  to  the 

Cross  ties — 13. 

From  the  surface  of  the 

River  to  the  platform, 

in  the  greatest  elevation,  31. 

Elevated 

above  all  Floods 

ever  known 

In  this  River, 

Inclined  Plane  to  entrances:  3  1-2  Degrees. 

NOIITHF.IIX  TABLET. 

THE    EASTERN  PIER 

was  first  erected  in  a 
depth  of  water  of  21  to 
24  feet,  in  a  Coffer  Dam. 

The  lower  course  of 

Masonry  is  bolted  on  the 

Rock. 

THE    WESTERN  PIER, 

attended  with  greater  dif- 
ficulties, constant  hazard,  and 
unavoidable  expense,  was 
commenced  in  the  midst  of 
an  inclement  Winter,  within 
a  Coffer  Bum,  of  original  and 
appropriate  construction; 
in  which  800,000  Feet  of 
Timber  were  employed. 
The  depth  of  Water  from  the 

Rock  is  41  Feet. 

No  Pier  of  regular  Masonry, 

in  so  great  a  depth  of  Water,  is 

known  to  exist  in  any  other  part 

of  the  World. 
The  Masonry  of  this  Pier,  was 
begun  on  Christmas  Day,  1802: 
And  erected  from  the  Rock  to 
low  Water  Mark,  in  41  days  and 
Nights;  after  7  Months  had  been 
occupied  in  preparing  the  Dam, 
and  retrieving  its  Misfortunes. 
These  Piers  are  in  Length  71  Feet  6  Inches, 
and  in  Thickness  30  feet  at  the 
bottom;  battering  to  the  top;   where 
they  are  in  Length  60  Feet  10  Inches;  and  in 
Thickness  19  Feet  4  Inches. 
The  Height  of  the  Eastern  Pier  from 
the  Rock  is  40  Feet;  and  that  of  the 
Western  Pier  is  55  Feet  9  Inches.     The  first  contains 
3,635  Perches,  and  the  latter  6,178 
Perches  of  Masonry. 
The  Eastern  abutment,  18  feet  thick,  and 
its  wings,  are  founded  on  the  Rock.     The  West- 
ern abutment,  of  equal  Thickness,  and  its  wings, 
are  built  on  a  platform  supported  by  Piles. 
Splay  of  the  wings,  60  Feet. 

EASTERN  TABLET. 

THE    BRIDGE 

is  in  itself, 

»     the  most  grateful 

Reward, 

expected  from  its 

Institution: — 

A  Recompense, 


the  most  honorable  to  those, 

who,  by  liberal  advances, 

and  long  Privations  of  Profit,  ■, 

unassisted  by  public  pecuniary  aid, 

Encouraged  and  Supported: — 

And  a  Memorial, 

the  most  acceptable  to  those, 

who  by  enterprizing,  arduous, 

and  persevering  exertions, 

ACHIEVED, 

This  extensively  beneficial 

Improvement. 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY  OF  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA. 

We  found  leisure  a  few  afternoons  since  to  accept  of 
the  polite  invitation  of  one  of  the  Inspectors,  and  to  vi- 
sit the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Cherry  Hill  Prison.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
extensive  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  appears 
to  us  perfect  of  its  kind,  or  at  least  it  will  be  so  when  com- 
pleted. The  walls  of  the  building — which  are  thir- 
ty feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ex- 
tend to  the  depth  of  eight  feet  below  it — are  six  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  inches  at  top — enclose 
a  space  of  ten  acres  of  ground.  The  law  for  its  erec- 
tion passed  the  legislature,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  1822; 
but  the  building  was  not  commenced  for  a  long  time 
after.  It  is  calculated  to  embrace  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  solitary  cells — five  hundred  on  the  first,  and 
three  hundred  on  the  second  story,  if  they  become 
necessary.  These  cells  are  built  in  ranges  that  shoot 
out  from  a  centre  building,  the  top  of  which  over- 
looks the  whole  establishment.  The  cells  are  about 
eight  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  deep — the  walls  being  of 
stone,  seventeen  inches  thick,  and  the  floors  of  oak. 
The  doors  are  of  iron,  and  hung  upon  iron  frames,  built 
in  the  walls,  and  embedded  there  in  the  most  substan- 
tial manner.  The  light  descends  into  them  through  a 
small  crevice  or  sky  light  in  the  ceiling,  about  two  feet 
j  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  width  on  the  outside.  The 
j  cells  are  warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe 
filled  with  heated  air,  which  passes  through  them.  At 
the  back  of  each  cell  is  a  small  yard,  well  walled  in,  and 
of  about  the  size  of  the  cell  itself.  In  this  yard  the  pri- 
!  soner  is  permitted  to  walk  for  one  hour  each  day.  The 
furniture  of  a  cell  is  an  iron  bedstead,  a  bed  of  straw,  a 
I  stool,  a  cup,  a  wash  basin,"  a  comb,  and  a  bottle  con- 
I  taining  a  little  molasses.  There  are  about  74  prisoners 
j  in  the  institution  at  present — among  them  Wilson,  the 
mail  robber;  Taylor,  the  counterfeiter;  and  Lentz,  con- 
victed of  manslaughter.  Taylor,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, is  the  culpi-it  who  a  short  time  since  attempted  to 
cut  his  throat  in  the  court  room,  immediately  after 
Judge  King  had  pronounced  sentence  of  seven  years  so- 
litary confinement  against  him.  He  is  rapidly  recover- 
ing from  the  severe  wound  he  inflicted  upon  himself, 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  learning  the  art  and  myste- 
ry of  shoemaking.  There  are  but  four  women  in  the 
prison,  all  of  them  blacks. 

We  were  shown  a  small  room  at  the  western  side  of 
the  prison,  as  you  enter  the  door  way  from  Coates 
street,  which  room  is  divided  into  three  small  apart- 
ments. In  the  first  of  these  the  convict  is  taken  when 
brought  to  his  new  and  solitary  place  of  residence,  and 
divested  of  his  clothing,  head  of  hair,  and  whiskers.  In 
the  second  there  is  a  bathing  tub,  in  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  take  a  bath.  In  the  third  apartment  he  is 
provided  with  a  suit  of  prison  clothing,  a  cap  is  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  and  thus,  in  darkness,  he  is  taken  to  tile 
cell  assigned  him,  from  whence  he  never  departs  until 
his  term  of  imprisonment  expires.  In  some  cases  this 
term  embraces  the  weary  period  often  or  fifteen  years. 
During  all  that  period,  he  is  compelled  to  be  constantly 
employed,  either  weaving,  shoemaking,  or  something 
of  the    kind,  and    his  diet  is  rye  bread  and  coffee, 
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sweetened  with  molasses,  in  the  morning';  a  certain 
quantity  of  heef,  soup,  or  hash,  at  dinner  time,  and  a 
portion  of  mush  in  the  evening'.  Friends,  relatives,  or 
acquaintance,  no  matter  how  urgent  may  be  their  or 
his  desires,  are  not  permitted  even  to  look  in  upon  him, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  imprisonmennt.  He  is 
left  to  a  communion  with  his  own  mind,  and  to  the  re- 
flections which  the  recollection  of  the  past  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  future,  inspire.  His  lot  is,  indeed,  a  dread- 
ful one,  but  it  is  such  as  has  been  brought  upon  him  by 
his  own  iniquities,  and  is,  in  short,  the  penalty  of  guilt 
under  our  laws. 

The  system  of  solitary  confinement  which  has  been 
introduced  into  this  establishment,  or  which,  rather,  the 
prison  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  introducing,  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  the  only  system  of  penitentiary  discip- 
line pursued  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  may  add,  in  the 
world.  Its  design  is  a  philanthropic  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  calculated  to  induce  reflection  in  the  prisoners,  and 
to  prevent  those  who  are  novices  in  crime,  from  be- 
coming, by  association,  hardened  villians,  and  prepar- 
ed, as  has  often  been  the  case  under  the  old  system,  to 
perpetrate  crimes  on  theirescape  from  the  penitentiary, 
which  they  would  have  revolted  at  when  they  first  en- 
tered into  it.  The  whole  system  of  penitentiary  pun- 
ishment, throughout  the  state,  is  intended  to  be  that  of 
solitary  confinement.  Thus  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cells  are  completed  in  the  Cherry  Hill  prison,  and 
as  soon  as  the  new  county  prison,  now  in  the  course  of 
erection  on  Passyunk  road,  is  finished,  all  the  prisoners 
will  be  removed  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  establish- 
ments, both  from  the  Walnut  and  Arch  street  jails.  The 
experiment  of  solitary  confinement  thus  far,  has  been 
fully  successful.  Of  the  forty-two  prisoners  who  have 
been  discharged  from  the  eastern  penitentiary  since  it 
went  into  operation,  not  one  has  been  returned;  a  re- 
form having  been  effected  in  their  habits — or  the  solita- 
ry discipline  having  such  terror  for  them,  that  they  have 
fled  to  other  states  in  which  to  perpetrate  their  future 
misdeeds. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  will  not  be  finished,  it  is 
probable,  for  more  than  a  year.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred woykmen  are  constantly  employed  upon  it,  Mr. 
Haviland  being  the  architect,  and  in  faithful  attendance. 
The  portion  of  it  that  is  completed,  appears  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  taking 
the  immensity  and  importance  of  the  work  into  con- 
sideration, the  public  funds  have  been  disposed  of  with 
great  economy.  The  principal  keeper,  Mr.  Samuel 
Wood,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  intelli- 
gent, amiable,  active,  and  faithful  to  his  trust.  The  en- 
tire management  of  the  prison  appears  to  be  prudent 
and  judicious,  and  the  present  inspectors  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  community  for  the  disinterested  fidelity 
and  zeal  which  they  exhibit  in  all  they  do,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  progress  of  the  building,  and  the  success  of 
its  management. — Inquirer. 


The  following  report  made  to  the  Assembly  in  1770, 
exhibits  the  miserable  state  of  our  prisons  at  that  pe- 
riod, in  contrast  with  our  present  humane  system,  and 
the  preceding  description  of  our  penitentiary. 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Gaol  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  report  the  state  of  the  prisoners 
therein  to  the  House,  made  their  report  in  writing, 
which  was  read  by  order,  and  follows  in  these  words, 
viz. 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Grievances  pray  leave  to  report,  that  they  have 
visited  the  several  apartments  of  the  Gaol  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  wherein  the  prisoners  for  crimi- 
nal matters  are  confined,  and  find  thirty-two  men 
and  twelve  women  there  detained  for  crimes  commit- 
ted— that  most  of  them  have  been  tried,  received  their 
sentence  and  execution  thereof,  has  been  done — that 
many  of  them  are  almost  naked  and  without  shirts,  have 
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no  bedding  of  any  kind  to  lay  on,  and  all  their  covering 
by  night  is  one  blanket  for  two  of  them,  a  number  of 
which  blankets  have  lately  been  sent  to  the  Gaol  from 
the  contributions  arising  from  the  charity-sermons  late- 
ly preached  in  this  city,  and  other  charitable  dona- 
tions— that  the  prisoners  have  informed  your  commit- 
tee, they  have  lived  well  and  in  plenty  for  about  two 
weeks  past  since  the  donations  aforesaid — that  before 
they  had  lived  miserably  and  greatly  distressed,  as  none 
of  them  ever  received  any  allowance  from  the  public 
after  their  trials.  The  committee  pray  leave  further  to 
report  the  cases  of  Peter  Kearns,  John  Harrison,  and 
William  Davidson — the  first  (Kearns)  has  been  four 
years  in  Gaol,  punished  for  larceny,  his  fine  and  fees 
forgiven — John  Harrison  near  three  years,  for  the  like 
offence,  and  in  the  same  state  with  respect  to  his  fine 
and  fees:  But  the  committee  understand  from  the  she- 
riff", that  the  justices,  before  whom  they  were  tried, 
conceiving  them  to  be  dangerous  men,  committed  them 
to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  until  they  should  give  suf- 
ficient security  for  their  good  behaviour;  for  want 
whereof,  they  continue  in  Goal,  and  no  provision  is 
made  by  law  to  enable  the  sheriff  to  agree  with  and  pay 
any  master  of  a  vessel  for  conveying  them  to  places  be- 
yond the  seas.  Your  committee  find,  that  William  Da- 
vidson was  committed  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1768, 
as  a  most  notorious  villian,  who  then  had  lately  com- 
mitted a  burglary,  and  broke  out  of  Gaol  in  Maryland, 
but  no  further  proceedings  appear  to  them  to  have  been 
taken  thereon,  for  his  removal  back  to  Maryland;  all 
which  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  House  by 

JOHN  MONTGOMERY, 
EDWARD  BID  OLE, 
GEORGE  TAYLOR, 
JOHN  ROSS, 
HENRY  PAWLING, 
MICHAEL  HILLEGA9, 
JOSEPH   WATSON. 
January  11,  1770. 


From  the  Washington  Telegraph. 
I.ETTER  FROM   DR.  PATTISON. 

Jefff.rson  Medical  Collegf..     ~) 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  3,  1832.  5 

My  Dear  Carmichael,— Your  letter  of  the  23d  of 
August  would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  time, 
had  my  engagements  allowed;  but  my  time  has  been 
so  much  occupied  with  architects,  builders,  &c.  &c. 
and  other  matters  connected  with  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  (which  I  am  glad  to  say  gets  on  most  pros- 
perously,) that  I  have  had  every  hour  engaged. 
Moreover,  to  answer  your  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
cholera,  is  no  easy  matter.  On  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  the  minds  of  medical  men  are 
much  divided.  In  offering  an  opinion,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  others.  I  must 
beg  at  the  same  time  most  distinctly  to  disclaim  any 
attempt  in  this  letter  toenter  into  a  full  history  of  this 
epidemic.  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  to  you 
briefly  the  views  which  have  been  suggested  to  my 
own  mind  from  reading,  and  from  my  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  disease  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  I  offer  no  claim  to  originality  in  my  obser- 
vations, for  most  of  them  may  be  found,  with  certain 
modifications,  in  the  works  of  others. 

You  request  my  opinions  on  the  following  topics, 
and  to  them  my  observations  shall  be  confined. 

1st.  Is  Cholera  Asphyxia  contagious? 

2d.  What  causes  operate  in  its  production? 

3d.  What  system  of  treatment  has  been  found  the 
most  successful? 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  disease  is  or  is  not  contagions,  al- 
though it  may  appear,  to  a  mind  unaccustomed  to 
the  investigation  of  medical  truth,  one  easy  of  solu- 
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tion,  is,  in  reality,  one  of  all  others  the  most  difficult 
to  decide,  on  philosophical  principles. 

The  causes  which  bring  into  existence  epidemic 
diseases,  operating  as  they  do  on  particular  districts, 
subject  all  the  members  of  these  communities  to  their 
influence.  They  exist,  however,  in  the  same  district 
in  various  degrees  of  intensity,  dependent  on  parti- 
cular local  causes.  Now,  the  fact,  which  I  admit, 
which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  conta- 
gionists,  viz1  that  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for 
several  members  of  the  same  family  to  be  attacked, 
almost  simultaneously,  with  cholera,  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  of  its  being  a  contagious  disease; 
all  the  members  of  the  family  have  lived  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  predisposing  cause.  This 
cause  may  be  present  in  a  higher  degree  of  intensity 
in  the  particular  location  of  their  dwelling  than  in 
other  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  this  being  ad- 
mitted, will  furnish  a  much  better  solution  of  the 
facts,  than  referring  to  contagion  to  explain  why  they 
have  been  affected  when  their  neighboui-s  have  es- 
caped. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  perfectly  philosophical, 
and  may  be  supported  by  strict  analogical  reasoning. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  by  taking  a  neighborhood  where 
the  common  intermittent  fever  of  the  country  pre- 
vails. All  of  the  members  of  that  particular  neigh- 
borhood are  liable  to  be  affected  with  intermittent  fe- 
ver, yet  all  are  not  attacked.  In  certain  families,  not 
a  single  case  occurs,  in  others  you  have  one  or  two 
cases,  and  in  a  third,  every  member  of  the  family  is 
attacked.  The  most  determined  contagionists  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  where  all  are  affected,  they  are 
affected  through  the  medium  of  contagion,  yet  it 
would  be  just  as  philosophical  to  bring  forward  such 
a  fact  to  prove  that  intermittent  fever  is  a  contagious 
disease,  as  to  conclude,  from  the  circumstances 
above  stated, of  its  not  being  unusual  for  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  to  be  attacked  with  cholera, 
that  its  contagious  nature  was  demonstrated. 

In  investigating  the  question  of  the  contagious  or 
non-contagious  nature  of  the  cholera  asphyxia,  I  have 
endeavored  to  divest  my  mind  of  every  bias,  and  after 
much  reflection  on  the  subject,  and  having  had  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  I  have  been  led  to  the 
decided  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  contagious,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  term. 

I  shall  state  very  briefly  a  few  of  the  leading  facts 
on  which  my  opinion,  as  to  the  non-contagious  nature 
the  cholera  rests,  and  I  think  they  will  be  consider- 
ed by  you  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

First.  Let  us' take  a  short  review  of  the  progress  of 
cholera  in  Great  Britain.  I  may  premise  by  stating, 
that  as  I  write  only  from  memory,  I  cannot  be  pre- 
cise as  to  dates;  these,  however,  do  not  affect  the  ar- 
gument. The  disease  first  made  its  appearance  at 
Sunderland,  and  although  the  communication  be- 
tween that  town  and  the  neighborhood  was  perfectly 
open  and  unrestricted,  it  remained  confined  to  the 
town  for  some  months.  From  Sunderland  it  moved 
to  New  Castle,  and  what  is  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
and  worthy  of  particular  observation,  although  the 
town  of  Gateshead  is  only  separated  from  the  town 
of  Newcastle  by  the  river  Tyne,  the  disease  existed 
in  the  latter  place  for  nearly  a  month  before  a  single 
case  occurred  in  the  former.  In  Gateshead,  although 
the  most  unrestricted  communication  was  kept  up  be- 
tween its  inhabitants  and  those  of  Newcastle;  al- 
though hundreds  of  them  were  in  the  daily  habit  of 
visiting  the  cholera  patients,  not  one  solitary  case  oc- 
curred amongst  them,  until  the.  night  of  the  25th  of 
December.  On  that  night  the  destroying  angel  cross- 
ed the  river,  an  atmosphere  essential  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  epidemic  wa9  established,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  fifty-five  cases  and  thirty-two  deaths  oc- 
curred in  Gateshead! !  Did  such  an  occurrence  ever 


take  place  in  the  progress  of  a  disease  admitted  to  be 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  contagion?  A 
population  in  daily  communication  with  a  diseased 
one,  remains  for  a  month  free  from  disease,  and 
in  one  night  fifty-five  of  those  who  before  appeared 
proof  against  it,  become  affected !! !  From  Newcastle 
the  disease  passed  into  Scotland.  It  did  not  take  the 
line  of  road  to  London,  along  which  hundreds  are 
passing,  but  it  goes  in  a  northern  direction  along  the 
route  followed  by  the  tens.  Had  it,  however,  in  its 
progress  kept  up  a  continued  chain;  had  it,  as  it  tra- 
velled north,  affected  the  towns  and  villages  situated 
along  its  course,  the  fact  of  its  being  propagated  by 
the  few,  rather  than  the  many,  could  not  be  brought 
forward  as  an  evidence  of  its  not  being  dependent  on 
contagion.  But  the  fact  is,  it  did  not  pursue  a  con- 
tinuous line.  From  Alnwick  it  takes  one  leap  to  Had- 
dington, a  distance  of  above  one  hundred  miles,  leav- 
ing the  whole  intermediate  towns  and  country  with- 
out a  single  case  of  cholera.  Having  remained  for 
a  short  time  at  Haddington,  it  strikes  Musselburgh, 
a  small  town  a  few  miles  distant  from  it  in  a  north- 
western direction,  and  there  its  ravages  are  dreadful. 
Musselburgh  is  only  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  oCciipied  principally  by  fishermen, 
whose  wives  bring  the  fish  every  morning  into  Edin- 
burgh. Now,  although  hundreds  of  these  women 
were  in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  Edinburgh,  many 
of  them  coming  from  the  very  houses  occupied  by  the 
dying  and  the  dead;  although,  in  retailing  their  fish, 
they  entered  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city ;  although  the  intercourse  was  uninterrupted,  still 
it  was  many  months  afterwards  before  a  single  case 
of  cholera  originated  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
true  two  individuals  residing  in  Edinburgh  were  at- 
tacked, but  these  persons  had  slept  at  Musselburgh 
in  the  affected  atmosphere,  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  their  illness. 

From  Musselburgh,  the  cholera  passed  not  to 
Edinburgh,  but  to  Kirkintillock,  a  small  town  situa- 
ted on  the  great  canal  which  unites  the  Firth  of  Forth 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  This  little  town  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  5000  souls.  It  is  situated  six  miles 
from  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
and  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  weavers,  who 
are  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow.  The 
communication  between  Kirkintillock  and  Glasgow, 
is  of  a  character  the  most  favorable  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  contagious  disease,  hundreds  of  weavers  be- 
ing in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  Glasgow,  bringing 
into  the  warehouses  the  cloth  they  have  finished,  and 
returning -with  new  webs.  There  was  no  quarantine 
placed  on  this  kind  of  intercourse,  but  it  was  suffered 
to  continue  without  any  restrictions.  The  webs  which 
were  finished,  were,  in  many  instances,  literally 
brought  from  the  very  houses  of  cholera  patients. 
No  fumigation  was  employed,  but  they  were  at  once 
sent  out  to  be  tamboured  or  sewed.  Was  there  a 
single  instance  occurred  amongst  the  manufacturers 
receiving  their  webs,  or.  the  females  who  tamboured 
or  sowed  them  in  their  small  confined  rooms  in  which 
cholera  occurred?  Not  one  solitary  instance.  Glas- 
gow remained  perfectly  free  from  the  disease  for 
nearly  six  weeks  after  it  had  appeared  in  Kirkintil- 
lock, and  when  it  did  appear  there,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  introduced  directly  from  that 
town.  The  fact  of  its  first  appearance  in  Glasgow  is 
a  remarkable  one,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having 
yet  been  published;  being  myself  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  the  occurrence  took  place,  I  can  attest  the  par- 
ticular facts  of  its  invasion. 

After  the  disease  had  remained  stationary  in  Kir. 
kintillock  for  about  six  weeks,  in  one  night  it  struck 
Kelvindock,  Partick,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley.  The 
manner  in  which  these  towns  are  connected  by  water 
communication  is  rather  remarkable,  and  seems  to 
prove  a  fact  much  insisted  on  by  some  writers  as  to 
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lock  is  situated,  about  five  miles  from  that  town 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  across  the  river  Kelvin. 
Immediately  under  the  aqueduct  the  village  of  Kel- 
vindock  is  situated.  Four  miles  below  this,  on  the 
river  Kelvin,  is  placed  the  village  of  Partiek,  and  a, 
mile  lower  down  the  Kelvin  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Clyde.  Five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Kelvin, 
the  river  Cart,  on  which  Paisley  is  built,  enters  the 
Clyde;  and  two  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  Kel- 
vin, the  city  of  Glasgow  is  situated.  Cases  of  cholera 
occurred  in  a  single  night  in  all  these  places. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reason  on  these  facts,  and  it 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  letter  to 
do  so.  To  my  mind,  and  I  should  think  to  that  of 
every  unprejudiced  person,  they  must  be  considered 
as  perfectly  conclusive.  If  my  space  would  allow,  I 
might  adduce  special  facts  to  establish  the  non-con- 
tagious nature  ot  cholera:  I  shall  only  state  one.  In 
India  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
a  regiment  coming  out  of  a  cholera  district,  some  of 
the  men  affected  with  the  disease,  and  many  of  the 
others  carrying  its  germs  to  enter  a  large  camp.  Yet 
although  one-third  of  them  may  be  carried  off  whilst 
encamped;  although  the  soldiers  of  the  other  regi- 
ment have  free  intercourse  with  them,  still  the  rava- 
ges of  the  disease  are  confined  to  the  regiment  which 
has  been  in  the  affected  district,  and  not  a  case  oc- 
curs in  any  other  corps. 

Although  my  views  as  to  the  propagation  of  chole- 
ra are  decidedly  opposed  to  those  entertained  by  the 
contagionists,  still  I  am  prepared  to  grant  that  if 
that  peculiar  atmosfi/iere  exists,  which  is  essential 
to  the  firoduction  of  the  disease,  an  individual  living 
in  it,  who  may  from  debility  or  any  other  cause  be 
predisposed,  will  be  more  liable  to  be  affected, 
should  he  visit  confined  rooms  occupied  by  cholera 
patients,  or  the  wards  of  hospitals  crowded  by  them. 
A  cholera  atmosphere  is  a  vitiated  one;  it  predispos- 
es those  who  live  under  its  influence  to  be  affected 
with  cholera,  but,  if  surcharged  with  the  effluvia  and 
excretions  emanating  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  its 
noxious  character  may  be  greatly  increased.  Every 
thing  which  tends  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  although 
it. cannot  destroy  the  cholera  influence  which  exists 
in  it,  operates  most  beneficially  in  diminishing  its 
intensity,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  an  axiom  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  attention  of  municipal 
authorities.  Its  truth  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated in  this  country,  where  cities  seemed  to  have 
suffered  more  or  less,  just  in  proportion  as  cleanli- 
ness has  been  more  or  less  attended  to.  Neither  a 
cordon  sanitaire,  nor  the  strictest  quarantine  regula- 
tions, will  ever  prevent  the  extension  of  the  cholera 
asphyxia;  but  a  rigid  code  of  rules  for  the  cleansing 
of  cities,  and  a  most  rigorous  enforcement  of  them 
by  a  vigilant  system  of  police,  although  it  mav  not 
prevent  the  disease  from  manifesting  itself,  will  have 
u  most  decided  and  salutary  influence  in  mitigating 
its  malignity,  and  saving  from  its  ravages  thousands 
of  victims. 

II.  What  are  the  causes  which  operate  in  the  produc- 
of  Cholera  Asphyxia? 
The  subject  of  atmospheric  influences  in  the  pro- 
duction of  endemial  or  epidemic  disease  is  one  on 
which  science  has,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  shed  much 
light.  Even  chemistry,  in  her  triumphant  progress, 
unveiled  as  she  has  of  late  years  done.the  most  myste- 
rious of  nature's  arcana,  has,  in  her  inquiries  into  this 
subject,  failed  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  cause.  No  medical  inquirer  doubts  but  that  the 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  in  this  country  are 
produced  by  malaria.  Yet,  the  difference  between 
a  healthy  atmosphere,  and  one  charged  with  malaria, 


icy  which  cholera  has  to  move  along  water    cannot  be  detected  by  the  most  careful  chemical  ana- 
The  canal,  on  the  bank  of  which  Kirkintil- 1  lysis.  It  is  just  so  in  cholera.    Facts  furnish  themost 

unquestionable  evidence  to  prove,  that  where  this 
disease  exists,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  altered; 
but,  in  what  this  alteration  consists,  whether  on  elec- 
trical, magnetic,  or  other  changes,  is  altogether  pro- 
blematical. 

III.  Symptoms  and  Treatment. 

The  symptoms  which  precede  an  attack  of  cholera 
asphyxia  vary  in  different  cases,  both  in  their  sever- 
ity and  in  their  continuance.  In  some  instances,  the 
health  is  deranged  for  several  weeks  before  the  symp- 
toms which  characterise  the  disease  manifest  them- 
selves. In  some  rare  cases,  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  attack,  the  general  health  remains  unaffected. 
But  although  this  does  occasionally  happen,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe  that  premonitory  symfitoms  in  at 
least  ninety-nine  cases  in  the  hundred  precede  the  at. 
tacks  of  the  cholera  asphyxia.  • 

These  symptoms  consist  of  lassitude,  a  painful  sen- 
sation in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite, 
occasionally  nausea  and  diarrhoea.  Of  all  these  symp- 
toms, the  last  is  the  one  which  will  be  found  most 
regular,  and  it  is  one,  on  the  existence  of  which,  no 
doubt  can  exist  either  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  or  of  his  medical    attendant.      It   is  im- 

POSIBLE  TO  PRESS  TOO  STRONGLY  OR  TOO  FRE- 
QUENTLY ON  THE  PUBLIC  ATTENTION  THE  FACT, 
THAT  CHOLERA  ASPHYXIA  IS     ALMOST    INVARIABLY 

preceded  by  diarrh(ea.  Were  I  to  speak  simply 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  I  should 
say  that  this  premonitory  symptoms  is  never  absent, 
and  that  the  more  characteristic  features  of  the  com- 
plaint, never  exhibit  themselves  without  being  fire- 
ceded  by  diarrhaa.  But,  although  my  own  experi- 
ance  would  warrant  me  to  make  this  assertion,  I 
have  certainly  heard  of  a  few  cases,  and  the  author- 
ity I  cannot  question,  in  which  there  has  been  no 
premonitory  diarrhoea,  but  where  the  patient  has 
been  at  once  seized  with  the  rice-water  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  spasms,  succeeded  almost  imme- 
diately by  the  stage  of  collapse. 

In  no  disease  do  the  symptoms  follow  precisely  the 
same  order  in  each  particular  case.  The  symp- 
toms I  have  above  detailed  generally  pre- 
cede an  attack  of  the  cholera  asphyxia;  but  all  of 
these  symptoms  are  not  to  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily existing  in  every  case.  To  illustrate  the  usual 
course  and  progress  of  the  disease,  I  shall  suppose 
a  case.  A.  B.  becomes  affected,  without  any  assigna- 
ble cause,  with  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  an  indispo- 
sition to  exertion;  the  appetite,  befcre  good,  fails;  un- 
easy sensations  are  felt  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ; 
they  scarcely  amount  to  pain,  but  produce  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  sinking  in  the  epigastrium.  The 
bowels  become  irregular,  and  a  diarrhaa,  producing 
from  two  to  ten,  or  even  more,  dejections  daily,  su- 
pervenes. The  patient  is  now  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est jeopardy.  By  energetic  and  judicious  medical 
aid,  he  may  yet  be  snatched  from  the  grave;  but  he 
literally  stands  on  the  very  brink  of  it.  Not  an  hour 
— no,  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  If  you  would  save 
your  patient,  adopt  the  scripture  maxim,  "That 
which  thou  hast  to  do,  see  that  thou  doest  it  quickly," 
We  shall  suppose  the  patient  to  be  neglected,  and 
trace  his  case  through  its  progress.  In  some  in- 
stances the  diarrhoea  continues  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  the  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease 
exhibit  themselves;  generally,  however,  the  term  of 
its  continuance  does  not  exceed  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  first  diarrheal  discharge.  In  general  the 
diarrhxa  continues  until  the  more  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  disease  present  themselves;  but  the  me- 
dical practitioner  must  recollect,  that  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case;  for,  in  some  instances,  the  diarrhxa 
spontaneously  disappears,  and  the  bowels,  before  lax. 
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become  more  torpid  than  natural,  for  twenty -four  or 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  specific  attack  super- 
venes. 

This  fact  ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  by 
the  physician.  Although  the  diarrhoea  has  ceased, 
he  is  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  and  to  sup- 
pose the  danger  is  past;  on  the  contrary,  should  the 
patient,  on  being  questioned,  state  that  he  "does  not 
feel  perfectly  well/'that  he  "is  out  of  sorts,"  although 
he  cannot  say  exactly  "what  is  wrong  with  him;" 
and  if,  on  examination,  a  peculiar  expression  is  ob- 
servable in  the  countenance,  rest  assured  the  germs 
of  the  disease  are  still  present  in  the  system,  and 
treat  him  accordingly.  Although  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  cessation  of  the  diarrhoea,  this  is  not  common; 
it  usually  continues  until  it  ushers  in  the  second  stage, 
the  one  which  more  strikingly  distinguishes  the  pes- 
tilence. The  dejections,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
were  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  a  common  di- 
arrhoea, gradually  lose  their  feculent  character;  they 
become  more  and  more  profuse,  and  resemble  first 
dirty  water  with  white  flocculi  floating  in  it;  and  af- 
terwards, a  thin  gruel  or  rice-water.  So  soon  as  the 
stools  assume  this  alteration,  the  cholera  asphyxia 
may  be  said  to  be  fairly  formed;  and  the  effect  on  the 
system  is  immediate  and  overwhelming.nausea.vomit- 
ing,  giddiness,  and  violent  cramps  of  the  muscles  of 
animal  life,  particularly  those  of  the  extremities,  oc- 
cur. On  the  manifestation  of  these  symptoms,  there 
is  a  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  and  unless  they 
are  instantly  checked,  the  patient  sinks  into  the  stage 
of  collapse. 

A  cholera  patient  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  presents, 
even  to  the  physician,  a  most  appalling  spectacle.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  spirit,  after  having  for  some 
weeks  left  its  mortal  habitation,  had  again,  in  an  en- 
feebled  state,  been  restored  to  it.  There  is  sense — 
there  is  motion— there  is  a  hollow  unearthly  voice; 
but,  there  is  the  ghastliness,  the  lividity  of  death 
stamped  on  the  countenance.  The  body  is  cold  and 
pulseless,  the  tongue  has,  lost  the  warmth  and  elasti- 
city of  life;  it  is  soddened  and  yields  to  pressure  like 
a  piece  of  dead  muscle,  and  the  breath,  as  slowly  ex- 
pired, feels  of  an  icy  chilness.  It  is  not  like  the 
breath  of  a  living  man,  but  like  the  cold  damp  air 
which  issues  forth  from  a  charnel-house. 

The  degree  of  lividity  or  blueness  which  is  present 
in  the  stage  of  collapse,  is  very  variable.  For  my 
own  part,  I  consider  the  term  blue,  as  employed  to 
characterise  the  color  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  as 
an  unappropriate  one.  It  may  amount  to  blueness  in 
the  extremities  of  the  toes  and  fingers;  but,  it  is  ve- 
ry rare  that  it  assumes  this  color  over  the  whole  of 
the  body.  It  is  more  lividity  than  blueness.  In  fact, 
we  may  easily  produce  an  expression,  as  nearly  as 
possible  resembling  the  one  which  exists  in  cholera 
patients  during  the  stage  of  collapse,  by  burning  in  a 
dark  room  alcohol,  in  which  a  quantity  of  common 
salt  (mur  soda;)  has  been  mixed.  The  change  which 
this  produces  on  the  countenance,  when  burned  be- 
fore it,  is  very  remarkable,  and  offers  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  picture  of  the  skin  of  a  cholera  patient 
during  the  stage  of  collapse.  But,  although  this  ex- 
periment will  furnish  you  with  the  pecuiiar  hue  as- 
Kumed  by  the  skin  during  the  collapse,  it  does  no 
more.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  during 
this  stage  is  very  remarkable;  the  features  are  con- 
tracted and  hippocratic;  the  eye  has  lost  its  lustre, 
and  is  covered  with  a  thin  film;  it  is  sunk  deep  in  the 
socket,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  dark  brownish 
areola. 

The  dejections  and  spasms  very  frequently  cease 
after  the  stage  of  collapse  has  been  fairly  formed; 
whilst,  in  other  instances,  although  their  severity  is 
mitigated,  they  continue  till  the  close  of  the  scene. 
Whether  these  special  svmptoms  should  or  should  not 
continue,  the  patient  suffers  from  an  intolerable  feel- 


ing of  uneasiness  and  oppression ;  he  tosses  about  in  his 
bed,  and  is  constantly  throwing  the  bed-clothes  from 
his  breast,  as  if  their  weight  was  oppressive  to  him. 
He  complains  of  insatiable  thirst,  and  beseeches  his 
attendants  to  allow  him  cold  water.  The  mind,  al- 
though torpid,  will  be  found  perfectly  collected,  un- 
tif  the  final  extinction  of  life.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
got  a  patient  to  answer  me,  distinctly  and  correctly, 
a  question  I  had  addressed  to  him,  not  more  than  a 
minute  before  he  expired, 

Such  is  a  brief  detail  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
usually  attendant  on  the  cholera  aphyxia.  As  I  be- 
fore observed,  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  combined,  vary  in 
different  cases.  The  premonitory  symptom  of  diarr- 
hoea, is  the  most  regular;  it  is  very,  very  rarely  ab- 
sent; and  it  is  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  it  is 
so.  It  disarms  the  pestilence,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
its  terrors.  Like  the  rattle  of  the  rattle-snake, it  fore- 
warns the  individual  of  the  fearful  position  in  which 
he  stands;  and  if  the  warning  in  either  case  is  only 
attended  to,  life  may  almost  with  equal  certainty  be 
preserved. 

The  medical  practice  which  has  been  pursued  in 
the  treatment  of  the  cholera  asphyxia,  has  been  of 
the  most  various  and  contradictory  character;  and, 
although  the  disease  has  now  been  under  the  obser- 
vation of  physicians  since  the  year  1817,  and  has  since 
that  time  carried  off  about  sixty  millions  of  people, 
still,  we  are  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  its  na- 
ture, and  apparently  as  far  from  having  discovered 
any  specific  for  its  cure,  as  the  medical  men  in  India 
were  on  its  first  invasion.  I  shall  not  pi  etend  to  de- 
tail to  you  all  the  remedial  methods  I  have  seen  pur- 
sued, but  shall  content  myself  with  stating,  very 
briefly,  the  indications  I  have  in  view,  and  the  plan 
which, I  adopt  in  the  treatment. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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An  act  providing  for  the  inspection  of  Tobacco  for  the 
port  of  Philadelphia. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  all  tobacco  arriving  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia for  exportation,  shall  be  subject  to  inspection, 
and  the  Governor  of  this  commonwealth  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  as 
inspector  thereof,  who  before  he  enters  the  duties 
of  his  office,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  be- 
fore the  mayor  or  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  do  and  per- 
form the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  this  act,  and  who 
shall  not  directly  or  indirectly,  be  concerned  in  buying, 
selling  or  shipping  tobacco. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.Thatthe  inspector  appointed  asaforesaid.shall 
provide  sufficient  store  houses,  conveniently  situated  for 
shipping  tobacco,  with  presses,  brands  and  scratchers, 
and  all  other  apparatus  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  such  tobacco  as  may  arrive  at 
said  port  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  inspector  shall  ask  and  re- 
ceive.for  each  and  every  head  of  tobacco,  for  stripping, 
sampling,  pressing,  coopering,  and  branding,  from  the 
planter,  merchant  or  importer,  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
for  each  and  every  hogshead  so  stripped,  sampled,  pres- 
sed, coopered  and  branded,  which  said  fee  shall  be  paid 
at  the  time  said  planter,  merchant  or  importer,  receives 
from  the  inspector  a  sample,  and  said  inspector  shall 
moreover  give  a  certificate  for  each  and  every  hogs- 
head marked  and  numbered  as  per  sample,  and  any 
person  delivering  said  certificate  for  the   purpose   of 
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receiving  said  hogshead  or  hogsheads  within  one  year  j 
shall  pay  the  inspector,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  j 
twenty-five  cents,  and  if  said  hogshead  remain  stored 
for  any  period  greater  than  a  year,  the  said  inspector  ) 
shall  receive  and  take  for  each  and  every  month  the  j 
same  shall  have  been  stored,  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  month,  and  said  inspector  shall  be  required  to  make 
in  every  hogshead  inspected,  three  breaks,  and  from 
each  break  two  hands  shall  be  drawn,  tied  up  and 
sealed,  which  shall  compose  the  sample  of  the  same. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  ship  or 
convey  from  this   commonwealth,    any  tobacco  with- 
out being  inspected   or  branded   as  aforesaid,  he   or 
they  so  offending,  shall  pay  for  every  such  offence,  the 
sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  hogshead  so  shipped  or 
conveyed  as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of 
debt,  before  any  justice  or  alderman,  in  the  name  o'f 
the  inspector,  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  said  inspector, 
and  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth. 
JOHN  LAPORTE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
WM.  H.  HAWKINS,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  tenth  day  of  Februray,  A.  D.  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

GEO.  WOLF. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  Aldermen  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  first 
Monday  in  January  next,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  and 
commission  a  number  of  persons  of  known  integrity 
and  ability,  resident  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  to 
be  aldermen,  that  is  to  say:  in  the  district  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties  he  shall  commission  seven,  in  the  district 
of  Southwark  he  shall  commission  six,  in  the  townships 
of  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk  tour,  in  the  district  of 
Spring  Garden  four,  in  the  district  of  Kensington  four. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  said  aldermen  respectively  shall  have, 
possess  and  exercise,  all  the  powers,  authority  and  ju- 
risdiction, in  all  causes  of  action  arising  from  contract 
actions  of  trover  and  conversion, actions  of  trespass  done 
or  committed  against  real  or  personal  property;  also,  in 
all  other  civil  causes  of  action  that  are  now  vested  in  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  this  commonwealth,  under  the  laws 
thereof. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  said  aldermen  respectively  shall  be  en- 
titled, in  virtue  of  their  offices,  to  all  the  authorities, 
immunities  and  perquisites,  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  responsibilities  and  penalties  of  justices  of  the 
peace. 

Sect  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  said  aldermen  respectively  shall,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  offices,  be  justices  of  the  peace,  so  far  as 
relates  to  criminal  matters. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  all  suits  and  prosecutions  had  and  de- 
termined before  any  of  the  said  aldermen,  may  be  re- 
moved by  appeal  or  certiorari,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  like  effect,  as  similar  suits  and  prosecutions  are 
under  existing  laws  taken  up  from  justices  of  the  peace. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  from  and  after  the  said  first  Monday  of 
January  next,  it  shall  not  be  competent  or  lawful  for 
any  justice  of  the  peace  resident  within  the  above  nam- 
ed districts,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  any  civil  cause  of 
action  whatever,  except  so  far  as  may  be  requisite  to 
finish  or  carry  into  final  effect,  any  suit  or  proceeding 
instituted  previously  to  that  time. 

JOHN  LAPORTE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
WM.  G.  HAWKINS,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  fourth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  GEO.  WOLF- 
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FIRST  WARD. 

Levi  D.  Bodder  155  I  Samuel  Gilbert  216 

Henry  F.  Smith  164  |  M.  Y.  Bryant  222 

SECOND  WARD. 


Augustin  Stevenson     74  |  Charles  J..  Sutter 

216 

Samuel  Schell 

71  |  Dr.  E.Thomas 

THIRD  WARD. 
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362  |  John  M.Brown 

249 

John  Kuncker 

134  j 

FOURTH    WARD. 

Thos.  Bedford,  jr 

148  1  George  Erety 

220 

Henry  Hannings 

150  |  David  Lyndall 

FIFTH  WARD. 
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Jacob  Coleman 
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SIXTH  WARD. 
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Jacob  Rudy 
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220  1  Jacob  Gardner 

409 

M.  N.  Carpenter 

220  |  Jacob  Connover 

SECOND  WARD. 

409 

Chas.M.  Shoemaker  145  |  Charles  Herbert 

145 

C.  B.  Merckle 

144  |  George  Mitchell 

THIRD  WARD. 

144 

Wm.  Dougherty 

74  1  John  Tierney 

137 

A.  Murphy 

73  |  Benj.  M.  Hough 
30UTHWARK. 

137 

Walter  Thompson 

582  1  Henry  Engles 

850 

Wm.  McGlensey 

579  1  Thomas  Caldwell 

852 

John  J.  Krider 

580  1  David  Combs 

852 

John  Floyd,  jr. 

580  j  Thomas  H.  Tress 

853 

MOYAMENSING. 

James  McCann 

340  1  Charles  Rizer 

77 

Isaac  Shubert 

398 

PENN  TOWNSHIP. 
Joseph  Moore  70  |  John  Redinger  26 


John  Miller 


BLOCKLEY. 

97  |  A.  J.  Vantuyl 
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From  the  Pittsburg  Gzzette. 
Launch  at  Elizabethtown,  on  Saturday,  lSlh  inst. 

We  had  much  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  Launch  of 
the  large  and  substantial  steamboat,  Mediterranean, 
from  the  boat  yai  d  of  Samuel  Walker  &  Co.  At  4,  P. 
M.  she  glided  most  safely  and  splendidly  into  her  des- 
tined element,  and  was  yesterday  (the  19th,)  brought 
into  the  port,  in  tow,  by  the  New  Brunswick. 

The  Mediterranean,  we  understand,  is  the  largest 
boat  on  the  western  waters,  being  174  feet  keel,  30  feet 
beam,  and  11  feet  hold,  and  will  carry  800  tons  of  car- 
go, besides  her  furniture,  engine,  wood,  and  water,  es- 
timated  at  200  tons.  She  is  finishing  with  an  upper  ca- 
bin of  100  births,  including  state  rooms,  and  in  a  style 
different  from  most  boats  of  the  present  day;  her  cabins 
above,  when  thrown  open,  together,  will  measure  150 


feet  in  length,  and  in  height  of  story,  9  feet;  her  state 
rooms  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  door  from  the  guard, 
without  as  well  as  within  the  cabin,  which  will  afford  a 
fine  ventilation:  her  upper  guard  will  afford  a  fine  and 
airy  promenade  of  400  feet  circumference,  unobstruct- 
ed. A  part  of  her  lower  deck  will  be  fitted  up  with 
rooms  for  families.  In  point  of  safety  and  strength,  we 
presume  she  stands  unrivalled,  her  planks  being  dou- 
ble.ortwo  thicknesses.both  caulked  and  finished,  mak- 
ing a  thickness  of  six  inches^  or  a  floor  of  timbers  14 
inches  deep;  equal  to  20  inches  solid  timber,  besides 
her  kefsons  and  other  fastenings.  The  lower  guard  of 
this  boat  being  15  feet  in  width,  will  admit  of  a  14  feet 
bucket;  and  from  her  unusual  length  of  floor,  she 
must  "be  of  light  draft.  She  is  to  be  propelled  by  an 
engine  of  250  horse  power,  building  by  Messrs.  Stack- 
house  &  Thomson,  of  this  city.  The  boat  we  under- 
stand is  intended  for  a  regular  packet,  from  Louisville 
to  New  Orleans;  is  owned  by  Messrs.  McKee,  Clark  8c 
Co.  and  Capt.  Srodes,  of  Pittsburg,  and  is  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  latter  gentleman. 

A  SPECTATOR. 


PHENOMENON  IN  RAIN  WATER. 
A  correspondent  in  the  following  communication, 
takes  notice  of  certain  unusual  properties- recently  ob- 
servable in  rain  water,  such  as  peculiar  sliminess  imme- 
diately after  falling,  which  he  supposes  in  some  manner 
connected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  opinion 
entertained  by  our  correspondent  is  very  similar  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Drake,  who  maintains  that  this  dis- 
ease is  produced  by  countless  and  imperceptible  my- 
riads of  animalculae  inhabiting  the  atmosphere.  The 
unusual  quantities  of  rain  and  snow  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  have  been  already  suggested  as  proba- 
ble causes  of  the  epidemic.  The  increase  of  rain,  to 
which  our  correspondent  would  acribe  an  abatement  is 
perhaps  not  irreconcilable  with  the  theory,  since  the 
insects  thereby  created  are  washed  down  or  drowned. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  things  is  very  limited,  like  that 
of  our  neighbors,  yet  from  this  same  circumstance  we 
derive  the  strongest  of  all  motives  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Nothing  should  be  considered  too  unimpor- 
tant or  too  unsearchable  for  investigation,  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  light  on  the  mysterious  physi- 
cal agency  engendering  and  communicating  this  disease, 
which  to  our  species  has  proved  an  enemy  so  relent- 
less  and  insatiable! — Miner's  Journal 

Sir — I  have  remarked,  and  I  find  others  have  also, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  a  circumstance, 
which,  as  it  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  sick- 
ness which  has  been  lately  scourging  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  is  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  this:  Rain  water 
which  has  been  caught  in  a  large  and  perfectly  clean 
cask,  after  standing  but  a  few  minutes  has  become  both 
in  appearance  and  to  the  feel,  of  a  slimy,  jelly-like 
quality — very  unpleasant  to  use,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  one  hands.  I  have  repeatedly  let  the  water 
off,  and  on  the  cask  being  filled  again  after  another 
shower,  the  same  thing  has  taken  place.  Can  this  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  clouds 
of  minute  insects,  too  small  to  be  observed  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  have  been  washed  down  by  the 
heavy  rains  we  have  had?  Probably  if  these  rains  have 
been  general,  as  a  consequence  we  shall  hear  of  a  ra- 
pid decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  sick.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  spread  of  the  Asiatic  Pestilence  to 
this  part  of  the  world  can  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
ground — nor  can  we  imagine  how  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers of  a  vessel  leaving  a  port  in  England  perfectly 
healthy,  and  continuing  so  for  7  or  8  days  at  sea,  should 
suddenly  be  attacked  by  the  disease,  excepting  we  al- 
low they  fell  in  with  the  stream  of  pestilental  air  which 
was  then  on  its  way  across  the  vast  expanse  of  water  to 
us.. 

J.  P. 
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The  ravages  of  the  Cholera  amongst  ub  having  ceased, 
and  the  alarm  having  subsided,  the  dispensation  from 
the  law  of  abstinence  is  withdrawn.  The  faithful  of 
this  diocess  are  therefore  bound  henceforward  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  flesh-meat  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, and  on  all  other  days  prescribed  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  Catholic  church.  Given  at  Philadelphia, 
this  22d  day  of  September,  1832. 

f  FRANCIS  PATRICK, 
Bp.  Arath  &  Coadj.  Phil. 

Married,  on  Monday  the  lfth  inst.  at  Summit  Hill, 
by  S.  Holland,  Esq.  Mr.  Thomas  Boden,  to  Miss  Mart 
Mucklow,  both  of  Nesquehoning. 

The  above  is  the  first  marriage  in  that  place  that  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  recording.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  notice  it,  and  hope  the  example  will  be 
well  followed;  for,  as  the  old  slock  passes  away — and, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  such  must  be  the  case 
— a  supply  of  young  miners  will  be  wanted.  The  hap- 
py couple  have  our  best  wishes. 

BLAinsvinE,  Pa.  Aug.  30. 
Early  Frost. — On  Saturday  morning  last  we  were 
greeted  with  the  unwelcome  appearance  of  a  smart 
frost.     In  some  places,  we  are  told,  the  corn  was  con- 
siderably injured  by  it— Record. 

J  Curiosity. — Mr.  Dupuy,  of  the  borough  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  has  in  his  garden  a  sunflower,  measuring  in  cir- 
cumference three  feet  four  inches. —  Wyoming  Herald. 

Enormous  Sunflower. — We  have  been  shown  a  sun- 
flower of  the  most  extraordinary  size — a  perfect  giant 
in  the  kingdom  of  Flora — it  was  eighteen  inches  across 
the  face  of  the  flower,  and  four  feet  eight  inches  in  cir- 
cumference.. This  flower  grew  in  the  garden  of  Jesse 
Green,  a  farmer  in  Upper  Providence,  Delaware  co. — 
Christian  Visiter. 


Benj.  Jordon  has  been  elected  President,  and  Simon 
Cameron,  Cashier,  of  the  Bank  of  Middletown. 

Samuel  Jaudon,  Esq.  Cashier  of  the  United  States 
Branch  at  New  Orleans,  has  been  elected  Cashier  of  the 
parent  Bank,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  place  of  Wm.  M'Il- 
vaine,  resigned. 

Thomas  Hale,  Esq.  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Saving,  Fund  Society,  in  place  of  An- 
drew Bayard,  Esq.  deceased, 

Market  Street  Property. — The  store  No.  211  Market 
street,  18  feet  by  110  deep,  subject  to  aground  rent 
of  $48,  was  sold  lately  at  the  Merchant's  Coffee  House 
by  T.  W.  L.  Freeman,  auctioneer,  for  $18,200. 

Mouse  Hunt. — A  number  of  boys  and  men  turned  out 
on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  August,  1832,  eleven  on  a  side, 
in  the  township  of  Troy,  Bradford  co.  for  a  mouse 
hunt;  and  after  counting  their  killed,  they  found  five 
thousand  and  eight,  slain  in  the  battle,  principally  of  the 
meadow  mole  or  mouse;  and  although  the  slaughter 
was  great,  yet  there  appear  to  be  millions  remaining. 
A  SPECTATOR. 

Superiority  of  the  Cana/.— John  Norris,  Esq.  sent 
from  his  mills,  in  Kishacoquillas  valley  to  the  Philadel- 
phia market,  this  spring,  3,381  bis.  flour,  and  out  of 
that  quantity  he  had  but  two  barrels  scraped.  The  bar- 
rels were  all  delivered  from  the  canal  boats  clean,  with- 
out a  hoop  being  disturbed.  Mr.  Norris  estimates,  on 
contrasting  the  carriage  and  sale  of  his  flour,  with  the 
same  amount  that  had  been  carried  by  the  river,  as  for- 
merly, that  he  had  saved  at  least  $800.  Thus  is  the 
great  utility  of  the  canal  daily  developing  itself  to  the 
people.     Such  has  been  the  Iownes3ofthe  river  this 


season,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  send 
away  the  limited  quantity  of  produce  in  the  county  this 
season,  and  bring  up  the  great  quantity  of  salt,  fish, 
and  plaster,  that  has  ascended  the  canal.  Owing  to  the 
low  stage  of  the  waters  in  the  Susquehannah  and 
branches,  the  iron  masters  of  Centre  county  have  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  iron  on  hand  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  haul  over  to  the  canal  at  Lewistown,  as 
fast  as  they  can  procure  teams  to  carry  it. — Lewistown 

Rep.  

Pottsville,  Sept.  15. 
We  have  already  in  this  quarter  experienced  some  of 
the  evidences  of  approaching  cold  weather.  Among 
the  number  may  be  ranked  several  hoar  frosts,  which, 
for  several  mornings  past,  have  been  seen  whitening 
certain  portions  of  the  ground.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
a  shower,  amounting  almost  to  a  second  deluge,  poured 
down  in  our  streets  and  on  our  houses  with  pitiless  vio- 
lence, while  the  lightning  fiercely  glared  through  our 
windows,  fitfully  disclosing  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
Indeed  it  rained  so  very  hard  that  in  a  few  minutes  our 
streets  appeared  as  if  they  had  sustained  the  eruption 
and  discharge  of  a  water  spout — or  the  combined  ope- 
ration of  the  floods  of  Noah  and  Deucalion.  Since 
when  the  weather  has  been  clear  and  delightful,  and 
the  mountain  air  fresh  and  invigorating.—  Miner's  Jour. 

Presbyterian  Church. — We  understand  that  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  the  erection  of  a  church  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  in  Lawton's  addition  to 
Port  Carbon.  An  advertisement  for  stone  masons  ap- 
pears in  the  Port  Carbon  Gazette.  The  ministerial 
services  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haight  of  this  place  are  ex- 
pected to  be  obtained  during  Sabbath  afternoons,  when 
the  building  shall  be  completed. — lb. 

Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill  co.  Sept.  5. 
Yesterday  morning  about  6  o'clock,  a  train  of  loaded 
coal  wagons,  eight  in  number,  came  dashing  furiously 
down  the  lateral  rail  road,  leading  from  a  mine  of  Col. 
Samuel  P.  Wetherill.to  the  Mill  creek  rail  road,  with- 
out horse  or  attendant.  Near  the  town  they  encountered 
a  train  of  ascending  wagons,  with  a  tremendous  con- 
cussion. The  driver  of  the  latter  escaped  unhurt,  but 
lost  his  horse.  Most  of  the  wagons  were  crushed.  A 
spectator  says  that  the  descending  wagons  left  a  streak 
of  fire  along  the  road,  and  that  the  shock  was  like  thun- 
der,  fragments  of  shattered  wagons  being  hurled  into 
the  air,  and.the  road  strewed  with  the  ruins.  This  de- 
struction of  property  proceeded,  as  we  learn,  from  in- 
attention.— Gazette. 

A  newspaper  published  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  Dun- 
lap's  Daily  Advertiser,  handed  us  by  a  respectable  in- 
habitant of  our  borough,  which  is  now  before  us,  con- 
tains, among  other  antiquities,  an  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  Stage  Line  between  Reading  and 
Philadelphia.  The  establishment  of  this  public  con- 
veyance is  important  and  worthy  of  being  noted,  not 
only  because  every  thing  which  concerns  the  public  is 
important,  but  also  because  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  two  places,  and  serving  to  mark  the  change  in 
persons  and  the  progress  of  improvement.  Now,  in- 
stead of  a  weekly  carriage,  two  four-horse  stages  run 
twice  every  day  between  this  place  via  Reading  to 
Philadelphia.  And  the  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  have  a  steam  carriage  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  small  army,  travelling  our  mountains  at 
an  unmentionable  velocity. 

The  following  advertisement  is  extracted  from  the 
paper  aforesaid. 

Reading  Stage. — The  subscriber  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  erected  a  Light 
Stage  upon  springs,  between  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Borough  of  Reading,  in  Berks  county,  and  will 
set  off  every  Monday  morning  at  5  o'clock,  from  the 
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House  of  Mr.  John  Witman,  in  Reading,  and  arrive  at 
Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  Noon,  and  return  on  Thurs- 
day Morning  at  5  o'clock,  from  the  House  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Epple,  the  Sign  of  the  Rainbow,  in  Race  street, 
Philadelphia,  and  arrive  in  Reading  on  Friday  at  Noon. 
The  subscriber  will  spare  no  pains  to  serve  the  Public 
in  the  best  manner,  and  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
WILLIAM  COLEMAN. 

N.  B.  The  price  for  each  passenger  will  be  Two  Dol- 
lars from  Reading  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  same1  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  and  3d.  for  each  letter,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  a  subscriber. 

%•  The  first  start  from  Philadelphia  will  be  on  the 
3d  of  March  next,  and  on  the  Monday  following  from 
Reading.  Feb.  1,  1791. 

From  the  Stroudsburg  Gazette. 
Stroudsburg  is  situated  on  the  waters  of  the  Pocono, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Pocono  and  McMichael's 
creek,  and  on  a  point  of  land  where  the  waters  of  the 
Analomick  and  the  mouth  of  the  above  creeks  join. 
The  Analomick  is  a  fine  navigable  stream  of  water 
for  rafts,  in  freshets;  and  very  considerable  quantities 
•of  lumber  yearly  descend  on  its  stream  into  the  Dela- 
ware, designed  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  The 
scenery  of  the  neighborhood  is  delightfully  romantic. 
The  air  refreshing  and  invigorating — the  invalid  gains 
strength,  and  the  old  are  almost  renovated  by  a  sojourn 
in  the  place. 

Stroudsburg  is  situated  on  a  handsome  level  flat, 
which  continues  for  a  considerable  distance.  Its  streets 
are  wide;  its  houses  handsome,  which  are  generally 
back  a  short  distance  from  the  street  with  a  small  yard 
in  front,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  appearance. 
The  frame  houses,  by  general  consent,  it  appears,  are 
painted  white,  with  windows  and  doors  of  green  and 
yellow,  as  the  fancy  of  the  owners  may  direct;  and 
many  of  their  fronts  are  decorated  with  flowers,  &c.  If 
the  reader  fancies  this  description  high  drawn,  I  would 
advise  a  visit  to  the  place. 

It  is  a  flourishing  village,  the  principal  street  contin- 
uing for  nearly  a  mile  in  distance — has  a  population  of 
about  600  inhabitants.  There  are  in  its  precincts  four 
places  of  public  worship,  viz.  one  Methodist,  two 
Friends  or  Quaker,  and  one  open  for  all  societies.  Two 
taverns,  six  blacksmith  shops,  and  other  mechanics  in 
proportion — seven  stores,  one  large  tannery,  grist  and 
saw  mill,  &c.  Also,  within  a  short  distance,  a  large 
forge  for  the  manufactory  of  bar  iron,  having  six  fires 
and  necessary  hammers,  and  driven  on  with  spirit  by  its 
enterprizing  owners. 

The  inhabitants  of  Stroudsburg  are  temperate,  moral, 
and  religious,  and  always  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  visiter  or  traveller. 

Having  given  you  my  view  of  Stroudsburg  as  a  pass- 
ing stranger,  and  one  who  accidentally  became  acquaint- 
ed with  you,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  my  rough 
sketch  of  the  beautiful  village  in  which  you  reside. 

A  TRAVELLER. 

From  the  Wyoming  Herald. 
Soldiers  nf  the  Revolution.  — A  goodly  number  of  the 
gray  headed  veterans  of  the  Revolution  attended  the 
adjourned  court,  held  in  this  borough  on  the  4th  inst. 
for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  their  claims  for  pen- 
sions under  the  late  act  of  congress.  We  give  below 
a  list  of  their  names,  with  their  ages  annexed: 
Nathan  Beach  69     Benajah  Fuller  77 

James  Thayer  70     Robert  Freeland  70 

Samuel  Pease  72     Chandler  Robinson      71 

James  Ward  75     Elisha  Blackman  72 

David  Doolittle  67     Samuel  Vanscoy  66 

Thomas  Gardner  87     John  Bird  78 

John  Strong  77    Joseph  Knapp  71 

John  Wort  76     Thomas  Hawkins        74 

Samuel  Brees  74     Epaphras  Wadsworth  75 

Levi  Bronson  71     Thomas  Taylor  78 


Daniel  Wadamar  77  George  Stewart  77 

Asaph  Jones,  74  Daniel  Spencer 

Elam  Spencer  63  John  Werdon  90 

Francis  Brewer  67  Moses  Darby  72 

Benj.  Pedrick  68  Josiah  Pell  72 

Jno.  Whitcomb  66 

THERMOMETRICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
Made  in  the  City  of  Pittsburg. 

9  a.m.  3  p.  m.  9  p.  si. 

Shade.     Sun.  Shade.     Swi. 

July  1*         78         108  82         125  80 

2+        78        ,102  85         108  80 

3'        76        100  89         116  80 

4*        79        102  86        129  82 

5+        75  81  84         122  78 

6+         77  99  86         106  82 

7*         80         116  90         124  83 

8+         81  95  88         118  84 

9f         73  75  78         103  72 

10f         68  82  66  92  W 

11*        62  68  64  75  64 

12*        64  96  64  74  69 

13*         66  84  72  80  70 

14*         65  88  73         110  70 

15*         66  88  76         119  72 

16*         66  84  77  88  75 

17*         71  85  78        108  75 

18*        76  97  82        119  78 

19+        74  80  82        108  79 

20*        76  81  82  94  76 

21*         76  83  82         102  73 

22*         66  65  70  81  71 

23*         68  76  73  81  75 

24*         72  84  81         110  77 

25*        72  96  79        101  72 

26*         68  72  76  84  71 

27*         66  72  75         113  73 

28*         68  69  75  97  72 

29+        72  88  74  74  76 

30*        69  91  74        103  71 

31*        66  91  75         104  70 

During  the  first  week  of  July,  the  average  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  in  the  sun,  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  was  20  degrees  above  blood  heat.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  it  rose  to  129  degrees — 31 
above  blood  heat.  During  July  and  August,  it  rose,  in 
the  shade,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.  to  90  degrees  on  one 
day  only,  which  was  the  7th  of  July. 

July. — Average  height  of  the  mercury,   in  the 

sun,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  -         -         87 

Do.  shade         do.  -         -         -  71 

Difference 16 

Average  height  of  the  mercury,  in  the 

sun,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.        -        -  102 

Do.  shade         do,         -         -         -         -         78 

Difference 24 

Average  height  of  the  mercury,    at   9 
o'clock,  P.  M.         -        -        -         -        74i 
*  Clear.  +  Cloudy.  *  Rain. 

Pittsburg  Gazette. 


Girard  Fund — The  City  Councils  met  on  the  1st 
inst.,  and  in  joint  ballot  elected  the  following  named 
gentlemen,  trustees  of  the  Girard  Fund,  agreeably  to 
the  recently  passed  ordinance: 

James  Page,  Michael  Baker, 

John  M.  Hood,  Thomas  Dunlap, 

Roberts  Vaux,  Joshua  Lippincott, 

Wm.  E.  Lehman,  Joseph  Worrell. 

John  Moss, 

AUDITORS. 

Silas  W.  Sexton,  elected  1st  ballot. 
Michael  E.  Israel,     do.     2d    do. 
John  J.  McCahen,   do.     3d    do. 

TREASURER. 

Britain  Cooper,  elected  2d  ballot. 


HAZARD'S 

REGISTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  DELAWARE. 

(Continued  from  page  213.  ) 
In  Senate. 
Tkursday,  February  12, 1818. 
To  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen — I  received  on  the  7th  inst.  a  letter  from 
the   Governor  of  the   state  of  New  Jersey,   copies  of 
which,  and  also  copies  of  the  reports,  resolutions  and 
documents  therein  referred  to,  I  have  directed  the  Se- 
cretary to  lav  before  the  respective  houses. 

WILLIAM  FINDLAY. 
Harrisburg,  February  12,  1818. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Sir — In  conformity  with  a  request  of  the  legislature 
of  this  state,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  copies  of 
certain  reports,  resolutions  and  documents  respecting 
the  differences  between  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  relation  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Delaware,  and  to  request  that 
the  same  may  be  laid  before  the  legislature  of  the  state 
over  which  you  preside. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I  am, sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, ISAAC  H.  WILLIAMSON. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

House  of  Assembly,  January  10,  1818. 
The  committee  to  whose  consideration  was  submitted 


privileges  she  claimed,  in  passing  the  above  mentioned 
law,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  grants  intended 
to  be  conveyed  in  it.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  between  the  common  and  separate 
rights  of  the  two  states  upon  the  river  Delaware,  so  as 
to  avoid  uncertainty  in  practice.  Each  undoubtedly 
has  an  independent  sovereignty  over  its  own  shores,  t6 
regulate  them  as  it  pleases,  for  its  particular  advantages. 
But  the  exercise  of  this  independent  and  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction, must  be  in  subordination  to  the  primary  and 
common  right  of  navigation — navigable  waters  are  con- 
sidered as  pubic  highways,  over  which  all  the  citizens 
of  the  country  have  a  right  to  pass  for  lawful  purposes. 
It  follows  therefore,  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  the  navigable  use  of  the  river 
Delaware,  in  common  with  those  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  And  if  New  Jersey  exercise  her  sepa- 
rate rights,  so  as  to  infringe  this  common  and  public 
right,  it  is  as  much  an  offence  against  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  other  states  in  the  Union,  as  against 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  But  this  extension  of  the  injury 
to  others  besides  Pennsylvania,  would  not  change 
its  nature  or  make  it  more  excusable.  New  Jersey 
therefore,  could  not  in  justice  and  good  faith,  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  her  separate  rights,  and  for  her  separate  bene- 
fit, cause  erections  in  the  river  which  would  essentially 
interfere  with  the  use  of  it,  for  navigable  purposes  by 
others.  And  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  New  Jersey 
never  thought  of  claiming  such  privileges,  or  of  exercis- 
ing such  powers.  The  permission  to  erect  a  dam  from 
Bloomsbury  to  Yard's  Island  was  given  in  consequence 
of  representations  that  it  would  not  injure  the  navigation 
of  the  river.     It  was  therefore  necessarily  a  part  of  the 


the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under    grant  for  its  erection,  that  it  should  not  in  its  practical 
authority   of  an  act  of  New  Jersey,  for  adjusting  cer- 
tain differences  with  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  respect- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware,  and  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned,  report — 

That  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the   attempt  of 


ffects  injure  the  ri.nht  of  others,  by  obstructing  the  na 
vigation.  For  New  Jersey  had  no  intention  of  guaran- 
teeing, or  giving  to  individuals  greater  rights  than  she 
possessed  herself.  And  as  she  did  not  possessor  claim 
any  power  to  control,  change  or  restrict  the   Use  of  the 


the  two  states  to  accommodate  existing  differences,  and  j  river  Delaware  for  purposes  of  navigation,  an  individual 
to  prevent  future  Gauses  of  complaint  by  means  of  their    could  not  claim  a  power  by   inference  from  a  general 


respective  commissioners,  has  not  been  entirely  success- 
ful, yet  as  the  commissioners  did  not  disagree  about  the 
principles  which  should  form  the  basis  of  accommodation, 


grant  to  erect  a  dam.  As  long  as  this  particular  dam 
does  not  exceed  these  implied  conditions  of  the  grant,- 
it  must  be  entirely  innocent,  and  cannot  give  any  just 


but  only  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  those  principles  into  i  cause  of  complaint  to  Pennsylvania.  And  whenever  it 
effect,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  conference  j  should  prove  practically  hurtful  to  navigation,  New1 
will  not  be  entirely  useless.  The  feelings  and  interests  ,  Jersey  ought,  and  no  doubt  would  restrain  it  within  the 
of  both  states  are  better  understood;  and  it  is  to  be  pre-  j  conditions  on  which  it  was  suffered  at  first  to  be  erected, 
sumed,  that  if  circumstances  should  hereafter  make  it  j  But  in  such  a  case,  though  Pennsylvania  could  not  corn- 
necessary  for  either  of  them  to  exercise  a  separate  le-  ^  plain  of  actual  injury  from  the  practical  effects  of  the 
gislative  power  upon  the  shores  of  the  river  Delaware,  j  law  of  New  Jersey,  yet  the  principle  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
it  will  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  ;  for  either  state  cannot  be  considered  altogether  unex- 
interests  or  rights  of  the  other.  By  the  failure  of  the  !  ceptionable.  For  it  would  have  an  appearance  of  per- 
commissioners  amicably  to  adjust  the  differences  of  the  |  mitting  one  state  to  legislate  exclusively  in  cases  where 
two  states,  it  becomes  necessary  for  New  Jersey  to  de-  i  she  has  a  common  interest  only,  and  of  subjecting  to 
cide  upon  the  most  eligible  course  for  her  to  take,  in  her  judgment  alone,  the  equal  and  inseparable  rights  of 
consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  Pennsylvania  '  both.  It  would  therefore  be  desirable  for  the  two  states 
against  the  passage  and  operation  of  the  law  to  connect  j  to  agree  upon  some  general  mode,  by  which  to  deter- 
Yard's  Island  with  the  main  land  at  Bloomsbury,  and  its  j  mine  the  specific  regulations  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
supplement.  On  this' subject  your  committee  are  of  '  dams  in  the  river.  This  would  do  away  all  cause  for 
opinion,  that  the  most  respectful  conduct  towards  the  |  complaint  or  jealousy  between  them,  and  would  operate 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  safest  for  indi-  j  impartially  upon  individuals.  Whereas  if  each  exer- 
viduals  whose  interest  is,  or  may  be  affected,  would  be  '  cises  a  separate  authority  over  the  dams  on  its  own 
for  New  Jersey  to  declare  explicitly,  ".'hit  exclusive  '  there?,  the  probab;litv  is,  that  no  useful  rfjjulationi  or 
V/jl.  X  39 
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restrictions  will  be  imposed  upon  any  of  them,  or  else 
that  some  w  11  be  subjected  to  such  as  are  troublesome 
and  inconvenient,  though  per'naps  necessary,  while  oth- 
ers equally  injtuious  will  remain  unmolested 

Your  comm.t  ee,  fully  agree  in  opinion  with  the  com- 
m'ssioners  of  Ne*"  Jersey,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
wing  dams  in  the  Delaware  is  injurious  to  naviga- 
tion, but  the  injury  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  in  any  particular  case,  to  describe  accurately 
the  kind  and  extent  of  it.  This  very  d.fficulty  ought  to 
be  a  reason  for  using  great  circumspection,  in  permit- 
ting such  dams  to  be  erected.  And  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  safer  way  to  avoid  this  injury,  would  be  for 
neither  state  hereafter  to  permit  the  erection  of  any 
new  dams,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  water  power, 
unless  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other.  For  though 
in  this  way,  fewer  dams  would  be  erected,  yet  as  there 
are  at  present  as  many  mills  and  other  works  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  as  the  necessities  of  the-  adja- 
cent country  demand,  the  partial  and  negative  evil 
arising  from  'he  want  of  additional  works  would  be 
much  less  than  the  positive  injury  done  to  commerce 
by  their  erection.  As  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  appears 
to  have  taken  exceptions  to  the  tendency  of  the  princi- 
ples supposed  to  be  set  up  by  New  Jersey,  more  than 
to  any  precise  and  positive  injury  sustained  under  them. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  future  misunderstanding,  by 
showing  clearly  the  sentiments  of  New  Jersey,  your 
committee  submit  the  following:  resolutions. 

DAVID  THOMPSON,  jun. 
THOMAS  T.  KINLEY, 
SAMUEL  J.   READ. 

Resolved  T.  That  New  Jersey  does  not  claim  any 
exclusive  rights  over  any  parts  of  the  river  Delaware, 
which  authorizes  her  to  obstruct  or  injure  its  naviga- 
tion. 

Re-olved  II.  That  the  interest  of  navigation  would 
be  better  secured,  if  neither  state  should  authorize  by 
law,  any  erection  in  the  river  Delaware,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  water  power,  unless  in  concurrence  with  the 
other. 

Kesolved  III.  That  New  Jersey  will  cordially  unite 
with  Pennsylvaira  in  any  practicable  mode  to  ascertain 
the  particular  injury  done  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Delaware,  by  the  dams  already  erected,  and  by  a  joint 
/ictto  enforce  such  specific  alterations  or  restrictions  as 
may  be  thought  necessary. 

The  above  rep-.rt  was  taken  up,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  house.     Whereupon, 

Mr.  D.  Thompson  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  report  and  resolutions 
be  sent  to  council,  and  if  council  concur  therein,  that 
his  excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
a  copy  of  the  report  and  accompanying  documents  of 
the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey,  appointed  for  settling 
certain  differences  with  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  authority  of  an  act  passed  January  31, 
1817,  with  a  request  that  the  same  belaid  before  the 
legislature  of  that  state. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 
Uy  order  of  the  House, 

EBE\EZER  ELMEB,  Speaker. 

January  31,  1818 

The  foregoing  report   and  resolutions  were   read  in 
council.     Resolved,  That  the  council  concur  therein. 
By  order  of  council, 

I.  H.  WILLIAMSON,  President. 

I  certify'  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  certain 
resolutions,  passed  by  the  Council  and  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  the  second  day  of  Fabruary,  in 
the  year  of  qui- Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen. 

JAMES  LINN,  Secretary  of  State 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislative  Council  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
The  subscribers,  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  "An  act  for 
appointing  commissioners  for  settling  certain  differences 
between  this  state  and  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes  therein  ment.oned,"  beg 
leave  to  report — 

That  about  the  10th  of  May  last,  one  of  the  subscrib- 
ers, William  S.  Pennington,  was  duly  notified  by  his 
excellency  the  Governor,  that  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner under  the  before  recited  act,  in  the  place  of 
John  Beatty,  Esq.  who  had  declined  the  acceptance  of 
the  appointment,  and  having  communicated  the  same 
to  Lewis  Condit  and  George  Holcombe,  Esq'rs.  the  two 
other  commissioners,  he  was  authorized  by  them  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  26th  of  May,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Cadwallader  Evans,  jun.  Esq.  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
commissioners,  informing  him  of  the  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Jersey  commissioners  to  receive  com- 
munications from  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  On  the  2Cth  of  June 
a  letter  was  received  by  William  S.  Pennington  from 
Mr.  Evans,  dated  the  18th,  giving  information,  that  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  .had  agreed 
to  meet  the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton, 
on  the  1st  day  of  July  following.  This  information  was 
communicated  to  doctors  Condit  and  Holcombe,  by  let- 
ters put  into  the  mail  that  day. 

Unfortunately  the  state  of  Dr.  Condit's  health,  and 
pressure  of  private  business  would  not  permit  him  to 
attend  at  the  time,  and  he  gave  notice  to  the  Governor, 
that  he  declined  acting  as  a  commissioner.  I  he  gen- 
tleman first  appointed  to  supply  his  place  could  not  ac- 
cept, and  on  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  Tren- 
ton, no  one  appeared  on  the  part  of  New  Jersey,  but 
WilliamS.  Pennington.  Dr.  J lolcombe's  private  busi- 
ness would  not  permit  his  attendance,  and  he  declined 
serving  altogether.  The  commissioners  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  all  appeared,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  board  could  not  be  formed,  they  proposed  that  the 
next  meeting  should  be  had  at  Easton,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  Monday  the  8th  day  of  September, 
and  that  from  thence  a  view  of  the  river  and  its  shores 
should  be  taken  by  the  commissioners,  by  water. 

This  proposal  was  agreeu  to  by  William  S  Penning- 
ton. In  the  mean  time,  his  excellency  the  Governor, 
appointed  the  subscriber  David  Thompson,  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Lewis  Condit,  and  the  subscriber  Ellett  Tucker, 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  George  Holcombe,  as  commissioners 
under  the  act.  His  excellency  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania having  appointed  John  I'oss,  Esq.  in  the  place 
of  Samuel  Sitgreaves,  who  had  declined  serving.  The 
commissioners  of  both  states  met  at  Easton,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Belvidere, 
and  down  to  Trenton,  viewing  in  their  progress  the  ri- 
ver and  shores,  and  the  wing  dams,  and  other  erections 
on  the  river  and  on  its  shores,  including  all  wing  dams 
at  Bloomsbury  and  Morrisville:  taking  in  all  five  days 
and  a  half.  It  was  found  on  this  vie w,  that  a  number 
of  wing  dams  were  erected  on  the  shores  of  each  state, 
some  of  which  were  entirely  innocent,  and  no  way  affect- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  that  the  greater 
number  are  more  or  less  injurious  to  it.  That  the  dams 
on  the  Pennsylvania  shore  appear  to  be  equally  if  not 
more  injurious  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  than  those 
on  the  lersey  shore. 

After  this  view,  the  commissioners  of  both  states  met 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  13th  of  September,  in  order 
to  adjust  the  d;ffere.ice  between  their  respective  states, 
in  the  council  room  of  the  state  house  at  Trenton.  In 
f His  conference,  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  was  then  supposed  with  the 
approbation  of  his  colleagues,  demanded  of  the  New 
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Jersey  commissioners,  as  a  preliminary  step,  and  before 
any  further  proceedings  could  be  had.  an  explicit  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  legislature  if  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  state  of  Penns.l- 
vania,  on  the  ground  that  it  hud  sanctioned  in  two 
or  three  instances  by  acts  of  Assembly,  the  erection  of 
wing  dams  on  its  shores.  In  orde-  to  It  arn  the  whole 
extent  of  the  views  of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners, 
they  were  asked  for  the  consequences  of  this  admis- 
sion— on  »hich  they  were  informed  by  the  same  com- 
in'ssioner,  that  had  m.idj  the  first  demand,  that  hav- 
ing violated  the  rights  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
must  permit  Pennsylvania  to  mark  out  the  redress.  This 
demand  appearing  very  extraordinary;  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  the  settled  determination  of  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners  to  adhere  to  it,  and  also  to 
avoid  the  uncertainty  and  misconstruction  which  may 
arise  from  verbal  communications,  we  requested  them 
to  submit  to  us  their  propositions  in  writing,  and  on 
Monday  the  15lh,  we  received  paper  No.  1.  transmit- 
ted with  this  report— to  which  on  the  same  day  we  re- 
turned an  answer,  of  which  No  2.  is  a  copy — and  on 
the  following  evening  we  received  a  reply  contained  in 
paper  No.  3.  and  the  morning  following  returned  an  an- 
swer of  which  No.  4.  is  a  copy — the  same  afternoon 
we  received  a  communication  contained  in  paper  No. 
5.  to  which  was  immediately  returned  an  answer,  of 
which  No.  6.  is  a  copy.  This  correspondence  having 
led  to  a  second  conference,  in  which  the  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  New  Jersey,  after  observing  that  the 
property  depending  on  the  wing  dams  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  was  of  vast  amount  and  of  immense  impor- 
tance, as  well  to  the  owners  as  to  the  country,  they  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  preserve  it  from  destruction,  but 
were  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  regulate  the 
wing  dams,  by  compelling  the  owners  to  make  such  al- 
terations and  improvements  as  would  do  th-  least  possi- 
ble injury  to  navigation,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  erec- 
tion of  any  wing  dams  on  the  river  in  future.  This  was 
after  some  discussion,  in  substance  agreed  to  by  the  I 
Pennsylvania  commissioners;  but  they  insisted  upon  in- 
serting in  the  agreement,  that  by  the  true  construction  I 
of  the  compact  of  1783,  the  erection  of  wingdams  with-  j 
out  the  concurrence  of  both  states  was  prohibited  al- 
together Though  this  was  contradictory  to  what  we  had 
before  contended  fir,  and  seemed  to  be  altogether  un- 
necessary; yet,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  desires  to  ef- 
fect an  accommodation  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  states,  we  finally  consented  to  insert  in  the  con- 
templated instrument  of  agreement,  an  opinion  that 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  agreement  of  1783,  and 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  practice  under 
it,  would  have  been  to  abstain  from  erecting  wing 
dams  on  the  river,  without  the  concurrent  assent  of  both 
states.  The  principles  on  which  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  states  were  willing  to  adjust  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  being  thus  agreed  upon,  we  expected  a 
favorable  result  But  as  the  commissioners  had  been 
much  longer  Irom  their  homes  than  had  been  contem- 
plated, and  as  it  would  take  some  time  to  digest  and  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  agreement  embracing  all  the  subject 
committed  to  us,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn,  to  give  time 
for  the  purpose,  until  the  17th  of  October,  and  then  to 
meet  at  New  Hope,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  settling  the  subject  of  controversy  by 
an  amicable  agreement.  Accordingly  the  commission- 
ers of  both  states  met  at  the  time  and  place  to  which 
they  adjourned. 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  ha- 
ving furnished  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
New  Jersey,  with  a  project  of  an  agreement,  a  few  days 
before,  of  which  No.  7.  is  a  copy,  presented  it  now  for 
consideration.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  New 
Jersey  also  presented  for  consideration,  a  modification 
of  the  Pennsylvania  project,  of  which  No.  8.  is  a  copy. 
The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  i-ould 
not  agree  to  any  of  the  suggestions  coming  from  New 


Jersey,  except  the  clause  in  the  preamble,  that  went  to 
the  construction  of  the  agreement  of  17^3,  and  the 
practice  under  it,  which  was  of  no  importance,  and  put 
in  solely  to  gratify  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  and 
was  a  substitute  for  the  first  article  of  their  project.  It 
was  objected  by  New  Jersey  to  the  project  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  some  of  the  dams  erected  on  the  r'ner,  did 
not  in  any  wise  affect  the  navigation  any  more  than  if 
they  had  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  being 
wholly  remote  from  navigation,  and  therefore  such  re- 
gulation would  be  an  unnecessary  oppression.  After 
some  discussion,  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners  agreed 
to  leave  out  such  dams.  It  was  also  contended  by  New 
Jersey,  that  the  repairs  necessary  in  one  dam  might  not 
be  necessary  in  another,  a::d  therefore  one  general  re- 
gulation would  not  apply  to  all;  besides  which,  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  New  Jersey  declared  that 
they  were  not  competent  judges  to  say  what  specific 
alterations  were  proper  and  necessary.  This  point,  af- 
ter some  discussion,  was  reluctantly  yielded,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  it,  that  the  dams 
should  undergo  such  sufficient  alterations,  as  should 
render  the  navigation  of  the  river  as  easy  and  conve- 
nient as  it  was  before  the  said  dams  were  erected;  but, 
when  the  subject  of  enforcing  these  provisions  came 
under  consideration,  difficulties  arose. 

The  Pennsyl  ania  project  had  at  first  contained  an  ar- 
ticle punishing  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  agreement 
with  confinement  in  the  state  prison;  this  was,  how- 
ever, voluntarily  relinquished.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  by  the  Pennsylvania  project,  commissioners  were 
to  be  appointed  to  examine  the  mill  dams,  and  it  con- 
tained this  singular  clause.  "  That  if  this  report  shall 
not  be  that  the  same  is  made  according  to  this  agree- 
ment," then  said  wing  dam  might  be  abated  as  a  nui- 
sance. It  appeared  to  us  so  repugnant  to  principle, 
that  in  the  mere  absence  of  a  report,  all  the  dams  in  the 
(  river,  and  mills  depending  on  them,  should  be  exposed 
;  to  destruction,  that  we  endeavored  to  obtain  a  mod.fica- 
I  tion  of  this  clause,  and  therefore  proposed  that  on  the 
commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  reporting  the  al- 
terations and  improvements  insufficient,  that  they  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  public  nuisances;  but  the  Penn- 
sylvania commissioners  inflexibly  adhered  to  their  own 
project,  and  a  further  discussion  led  to  a  conviction  that 
their  object  was  to  confer  a  power  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia commissioners  hereafter  to  be  appointed  to  prostrate 
every  wing  dam  on  the  river  at  their  discretion  On 
the  New  Jersey  commissioners  representing  that  it  was 
unprecedented  to  appoint  commissioners  to  examine  a 
subject,  and  for  the  want  of  their  report  to  condemn  it, 
the'absurdity  was  attempted  to  beg.t  over  by  treating 
the  case  as  anomalous,  and  not  subject  to  ordinary  rule. 
It  was  on  this  point  that  the  negociation  on  the  subject 
of  a  general  regulation  on  the  wing  dams  tnrtht:  river 
<vas  broken  off. 

The  subject  of  the  win?  dam  from  Blocmsbury  to 
Yard's  Island  came  next  under  consideration.  As  this 
had  given  rise  to  the  controversy  between  the  two  states, 
it  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  it  should  be  amicably  ad- 
justed. To  effect  this,  the  New  Jersey  commissionei-s 
agreed  to  the  specific  alterations  and  improvements 
proposed,  but  the  same  difficulty  arose  on  the  subject  of 
the  provisions.  To  enforce  them  it  was  agreed  that  a 
t.me  should  be  given  the  owners  to  make  alterations  and 
improvements/and  it  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  New 
Jersey,  that  in  the  case  of  a  failure  in  the  owners  to  per- 
form "that  which  should  be  required  of  them  by  the 
agreements,  that  the  wing  dam  should  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  public  nuisance,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  prosecution  should  be 
had  for  the  punishment  of  nuisances,  and  that  the  courts 
of  each  state  should  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject.  It  was  first  objected  to  this,  that  Pennsylva- 
nia had  no  laws  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  nuisanc«s 
on  public  rivers.  Wc  then  offered  to  modify  the  clause, 
so  as  to  read  laws  in  force,   or  hereafter  to  be  enacted. 
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Our  propositions  on  this  subject  were  rejected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners,  who  insisted  that  in  case  of 
the  fa'lnre  of  the  owners  to  perform  what  should  be  re- 
quired of  them  by  the  time   given,  that   either  state 
might  prostrate  the  dam  in  any  way  it  chose  to  do.    We  ! 
observed  that  it  was  proper  that  the  owners  should  be 
heard  in  a  court  of  justice,  on  the  question  of  perform-  j 
ance  or  not;  that  it  might  involve  a  question  of  fact  pro- 
per  to  be  settled  by  a  trial,  according  to  the  course  of  ' 
law — but  the   Pennsylvania  commissioners  refused  any  j 
other  terms,  than  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  cither  state  ! 
to  prostrate  the  dam  according  to  its  will  and  discretion,  j 
An-)  on  one  of  the  New  Jersey  commissioners  observing, 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  destroy  the  property  of , 
any  man  without  hearing  and  trial,  he  was  answered  by  ! 
the  commissioners  from   Pennsylvania,    that  then  the  { 
thing  was  at  an  end — and  on  a  short  conference  had  by  , 
the  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  with  themselves,  one  j 
of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  informed  us  that 
there  was  no  use  in  our  further  continuing  together;  to  j 
which  they  were  answered  that  we  fully  accord  with 
them  in  opinion — and  thus  the  conference  ended. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Pennsylvania  commis- ' 
sioners.  neither  in  their  written  or  oral  communications,  ' 
took  any  notice  of  the  third  subject  committed  to  us, 
namely,  to  define  with  precision  and  certainty  the  rights 
of  the  respective  states  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
dams  and  other  works  within  the  waters  of  the  river 
Delaware,  for  objects  of  public  utility  and  benefit,  al- 
though this  subject  was  distinctly  laid  before  them  by 
us,  in  our  projected  plan  of  an  agreement. 

The  feelings  of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners  were 
strongly  excited  against  New  Jersey,  for  authorizing  by 
law  the  erection  of  wing  dams  in  the  river  Delaware. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  respecting  the  intention  and  operation 
of  these  laws,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  un-  I 
der  which  they  were  passed,  and  also  that  we  consented 
that  the  dams  erected  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river  | 
under  authority  of  laws,  should  be  put  under  the  same 
regulations  which  [with]  respect  to  the  navigation  as 
those  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  erected  without  law 
—we  are  unable  to  perceive  anjr  cause  for  continued 
resentment,  or  feelings  of  wounded  dignity. 

The  owners  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  have 
been  in  the  practice,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  of 
building  dams  according  to  circumstances  and  situation, 
to  the  advantage  of  themselves  and  the  convenience  of 
the  country.  This  practice  has  probably  become  more 
common  since  the  compact  of  1783,  than  it  was  before, 
and  no  complaint,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  was  ever 
made  against  them,  until  the  erection  of  the  dam,  the 
unfortunate  cause  of  the  present  controversy.  If  the 
dams  are  of  themselves  a  breach  of  the  compact  of 
i783,  as  is  now  contended  by  the  Pennsylvania  commis- 
sioners, then  the  breaches  of  the  said  compact  are 
stronger  against  Pennsylvania  than  against  New  Jersey; 
for  there  are  a  greater  number  of  dams  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania than  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  and  they  are 
equally  if  not  more  injurious  to  the  navigation.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Penn- 
sylvania would  suppress  the  dams  on  her  own  shore, 
before  she  should  ask  for  the  demolition  of  those  erect- 
ed on  that  of  New  Jersey.  The  mills  built  and  in  ope- 
ration on  the  river,  give  employment  to  many  persons, 
and  are  of  great  necessity  to  considerable  districts  of 
country.  We  therefore  hope  a  more  moderate  course 
may  be  pursued  than  their  entire  destruction— and  we 
are  the  more  inclined  to  hope  for  this  result,  a9  we  be- 
lieve the  wing  dams  attached  to  these  mills  may  be  so 
regulated  as  to  produce  very  little,  if  any,  obstruction 
to  the  navigation. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  any  further  en- 
croachments on  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  to  show 
that  New  Jersey  has  no  disposition  to  trespass  on  the 
rights  or  the  interest  of  Pennsylvania — we  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  to  pass  laws,  to 


be  in  force  whenever  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
concur  therein,  effectually  to  prevent  any  new  dams  in 
the  river  Delaware,  and  so  to  regulate  those  already 
erected  as  to  cause  them  to  do  the  least  possible  injury 
to  the  navigation  thereof.  We  venture  to  do  this,  be- 
cause from  a  view  of  the  dams  in  the  river,  wc  are  of 
opinion  that  their  general  tendency  is  hurtful  to  the 
navigation  thereof— and  the  interest  of  both  states  re- 
quires that  it  should  not  be  obstructed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  our  communications  with 
the  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  we  have  placed  the 
wing  dams  erected  by  authority  of  law,  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  that  are  not. — 1st.  Because  we  con- 
ceive that  the  privileges  granted  them  are  from  their 
nature  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  navigation.  And, 
2d.  Because  we  presume  that  the  others  were  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  Bloomsbuiy  to  Yard's 
Island,  by  representing  to  the  legislature  that  no  injury 
would  be  done  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  in 
that  case  the  owners  cannot  complain  of  a  breach  of 
faith,  in  holding  them  to  representations  made  by  them- 
selves, and  under  which  they  obtained  their  privileges. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners 
to  make  a  case,  and  submit  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  but  as  this  subject 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  both  legislatures, 
we  conceived  that  it  would  exceed  our  powers,  nor 
could  we  discover  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  measure,  as  we  cannot  perceive  any  question  of 
law  in  dispute  between  the  two  states. 

On  closing  this  report,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
we  have  conscientiously  done  every  thing  within  the 
compass  of  our  abilities  to  do,  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  the  states,  short  of  compiomiting  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  state  we  had  the  honor  to  represent. 

All  which  is  humbly  submitted. 

WILLIAM  S.  PENNINGTON, 
DAVID  THOMPSON,  Jun. 
ELLE1T  TUCKER. 

October  27,  1817. 

Friday,  March  20,  1818. 

Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred, on  the  12th  of  January  last,  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  relative  to 
obstructions  in  the  river  Delaware,  made  report,  which 
was  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

'1  hat  they  have  examined  and  considered,  with  the 
attention  they  merit,  the  different  documents  referred 
to  them,  and  particularly  a  report  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  by  a  committee  of 
that  body  on  the  10th  of  January  last,  and  the  resolu- 
tions contained  in  said  report  adopted  by  said  house, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  legislative  council  of  said  state. 
Your  committee  sincerely  concur  in  the  regret  ex- 
pressed, that  the  attempt  made  by  the  two  states  to  ac- 
commodate existing  differences  and  prevent  future 
causes  of  complaint  by  means  of  their  respective  com- 
missioners, has  not  been  entirely  successful,  but  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  as  to  the  manner  of  autho- 
rizing the  future  erection  of  any  dams  in  the  river  Del- 
aware for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  water  power,  are 
such  as  the  legislature  of  this  state  cannot  fail  to  con- 
sider consistent  with  justice,  and  the  true  spirit,  mean- 
ing, and  term.3  of  the  compact  entered  into  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  from  each  of  the  states  in  1783, 
and  afterwards  ratified  by  both. 

Your  committee,  however,  consider  the  obligations 
of  each  state  to  the  other  as  arising  out  of  that  compact 
and  ratification,  and  deriving  their  force  wholly  there- 
from, independently  of  any  subsequent  opinion  that  has 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  embraced  by  either,  and 
therefore  as  justly  and  necessarily  applicable  to  all  such 
dams  now  in  existence,  and  erected  since  the  date  of 
that  compact  as  to  any  that  may  hereafter  be  erected. 

Your  committee  regard  the  obstructions  placed  in 
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the  Delaware  under  tho  authority  of  any  laws  of  the  I  alterations  being  made  therein,  so  as  effectually  to  re- 
state of  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  wa-  !  move  all  impediments  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
ter  power,  in  a  much  more  serious  and  dangerous  light  j  river. 

than  such  obstructions  placed  therein  by  individuals  j  But  as  time  will  not  permit  to  afford  to  this  subject 
without  the  pretence  of  any  authority  from  the  state,  all  the  attention  it  merits;  and  as  no  final  resolution  re- 
and  the  dam  from  Yard's  Island  more  exceptionable  j  lating  to  the  same  has  yet  been  communicated  from  the 
than  any  other,  it  having  been  sanctioned,  so  far  as  it  j  state  of  New  Jersey  to  this  state,  the  committee  are  in- 
could  be  so  done,  by  a  law  passed  the  10th  of  February,  i  duced  to  offer  this  resolution. 
1816,  afcerthe  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  transmitted  to  j      Resolved,  That  the  subject  be  recommended  to  the 


the  governor  of  New  Jersey  their  resolution  of  the  2 
February,  1815,  expressive  of  their  serious  and  well 
founded  objections  to  such  a  proceeding — your  com- 
mittee presume  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  must 
have  then  and  at  all  times  been  fully  apprized  that 
Pennsylvania  has  never,  in  any  instance,  since  the  date 
of  said  compact  authorized  by  law  the  erection  of  any 
such  dam  in  the  river  Delaware,  or  shown  any  unwil- 
lingness to  take  effectual  measures  for  removing  or 
preventing  such  as  may  have  been  erected  by  unautho- 
rized individuals. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  apprehend  the  state  of  N. 
Jersey  cannot,  as  they  are  sure  Pennsylvania  would  not, 
in  a  like  situation,  hesitate  in  taking  effectual  measures 
to  remove  or  cause  the  removal  of  said  dam,  and  re- 
store the  bed  and  channel  of  the  river  to  the  same  situ- 
ation, equally  free  and  open  to  the  nav'gation  of  the 
citizens  of  both  states  in  which  it  existed  previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  said  dam. 

With  respect  to  the  other  dams  erected  in  pursuance 
of  laws  previously  enacted  by  the  st..te  of  New  Jersey, 
or  if  any  such  exist  in  consequence  of  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  since  the  compact  of  1783,  or  by  authoriz- 
ed individuals,  your  committee  fully  coincide  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  in 
favor  of  a  cordial  union  of  the  two  states  in  a  practica- 
ble mode  of  ascertaining  the  particular  injury  done  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware  by  them,  and  by  a 


early  attention  of  the  next  legislature. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Monday  Oct.  1,  1832. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Pettit  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Watering  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Treasurer  and  City  Solici- 
tor be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
city,  to  assent  to  the  confirmation  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  jury,  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the 
matter  of  Coates's  street,  and  to  accept  the  damages 
awarded  by  the  jury. 

Mr.  Lippincott,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  M  A.  Cline,  made 
the  following  report  and  resolution,  which  were  adopt- 
ed by  both  Councils. 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  application  of  A.  Cline,  tax  collector,  praying 
Councils  to  release  his  house,  No.  33  Dean  street,  from 
the  operation  of  the  judgment  entered  on  his  bond  as  a 
tax  collector,  report,  they  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
propriety  of  granting  the  request,  and  offer  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  the  Solicitor  be  and  he  is  hereby 


similar  act  of  each  enforcing  such  specific  alterations  !  authorized  to  release  the  aforesaid   property,  to  the 
or  restrictions  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  and  there-  (  amount  of  eight  hundred  dollars. 

fore  recommend  that  a  law  should  be  passed  on  the  fol-        Mr.  Neff  presented  a  petition  for  repaving  Spruce 
lowing  principles:  |  street  between   12th  and  13th  streets,  which  was  re- 

lst.  That  no  dam  ordevice  for  creating  a  water  power  I  ferred  to  the  Paving  Committee, 
shall  hereafter  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the  river  Dela-  |  — 

ware  between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  without  |  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

a  view  first  had  by  three  skdful  and  respectable  free-  The  following  communication  from  the  Mayor,  in- 
holders  residing  near  the  spot  where  it  may  be  intend-  I  closing  documents,  was  received. 
ed  to  erect  such  a  ds»m  or  device  in  each  state,  and  a  I  Gentlemen  nf  the  Select  and  Common  Coancih: 
specific  report  by  them,  or  a  majority  of  them  in  each  j  As  another  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  may 
state  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  by  I  not  occur,  I  present  to  j  ou  the  inclosed  report  from 
whom  appointed,  showing  distinctly  the  improvement,  the  ladies  having  charge  of  the  Asylum  in  Library 
dam,  or  device  intended,  and  stating  that  it  will  not  im-  street.  This  Asylum  was  instituted  at  the  suggestion 
pede  or  injure  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and  such  re-  of  the  ladies  who  have  had  it  in  charge,  and  at  a  very 
port  being  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  each  Court  inconsiderable  expense  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  unappealed  from  to  the  Su-  I  It  was  maintained  by  donations  handed  to  the  ladies, 
preme  Court  of  either  state  during  one  year  after  it  '  The  extent  and  value  of  the  benefits  derived  from  it 
shall  have  been  so  approved  of,  but  if  on  such  appeal  during  a  period  of  peculiar  alarm  and  distress,  are  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  either  state  should  reverse  such  slightly  exhibited  in  the  report  It  was  the  happy 
approval  and  confirmation,  shall  be  set  aside.  !  home  of  a  large   number  of  orphans,  who  received  a 

2d.  That  whenever  it  shall  officially  be  known  to  i  degree  of  assiduous  attention  and  kindness  which  pa- 
this  state,  that  commissioners  have  been  appointed  un-  '  rental  care  could  not  h  ive  afforded.  Many  of  them, 
der  the  authority  of  New  Jersey  to  ascertain  the  par-  through  their  attentions  and  the  benevolent  profession- 
ticular  injury  done  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Dela-  i  al  aid  of  Dr.  Emerson,  were  restored  from  sickness  to 
ware  by  any  dams  already  erected,  the  governor  be  !  health,  and  all  of  ihem,  at  their  removal  from  the  place, 
authorized  to  appoint  an  equal  number  of  commission-  exhibited  a  greatly  improved  and  happy  condition, 
ers  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  same  purpose,  ■  Although  no  names  have  been  presented  with  the  re- 
and  to  report  to  the  legislature  of  each  state  such  an  ]  port,  I  may  remark,  that  the  agents  in  this  good  work 
act  on  the  subject  as  they  may  jointly  agree  to  recom-  >  are  extensively  known  by  all  those  who  are  familiar 
mend  to  be  concurrently  adopted  by  each  for  the  pur-  j  with  the  deeds  of  charity  and  of  goodness  by  which 
pose  of  enforcing  all  proper  specific  alterations  and  re-    the  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  relieved,  and  by  which 


strictions — but  that  the  said  commissioners  shall  be  spe 
cially  instructed  to  take  into  view  any  obstructions  oc 
easioned  by  the  dam  from  Yard's  Island  to  the  Jersey 
shore,  especially  such  as  may  have  been  erected  or  cre- 
ated since  the  communication  to  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
this  state  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  1815,  and  to  insist,  as 
a  preliminary  measure  to  amicable  adjustment,  on  such 


obligations  of  grateful  remembrance  are  conferred  on 
their  fellow  citizens.  Conscious  that  you  will  unite  in 
the  expression  of  the  thanks  which  the  community  owe 
them,  I  am,  yours,  respectfully. 

B.  W.   RICHARDS, 
Chairman  of  Sanitary  Committee. 
The  ladies  having  charge  of  the  Asylum  in  Library 
street,  submit  th«  inclosed  report  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
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mittee,  with  the  request,  as  they  have  received  so  large 
an  amount  from  the  public,  that  they  will  please  pub- 
lish an  account  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures. 
September  27th. 

S  r, — On  closing  the  Asylum  in  Library  street,  open- 
ed for  the  relief  of  children'  rendered  destitute  of  paren- 
tal attention  from  the  cholera,  it  is  proper  we  should 
give  you  some  information  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  committed  to  our  care  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

I  he  request  we  made  that  an  establishment  might 
be  opened  for  that  purpose,  was  in  consequence  of  the 
great  distress  which  had  prevailed  in  a  sister  city;  and 
the  fear,  that  in  all  probability  it  might  be  the  same  in 
Philadelphia,  unless  some  provision  was  made.  We 
were  satisfied,  that  if  you  were  able  to  procure  a  house  , 
and  furniture,  a  liberal  public  would  support  it,  and  in 
this  our  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  realized.  J 
The  destroying  angel  has  passed  over  our  city,  and 
the  trouble  anticipated  has  been,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, small.  The  litt'c  family  consisted  of  thirty  chil- 
dren, sx  of  them  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  months 
and  nine  weeks.  Three  infants  died,  and  one  little  boy 
ill  with  the  cholera,  was  removed  to  the  hospital  in 
Jones's  alley,  where  every  possible  attention  was  shown 
him.  The  ladies  visited  him  daily,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  returned  to  the  Asylum  convalescent.  Many 
of  the  children  were  sick  when  sent  to  the  house;  the 
same  causes  which  deprived  them  of  their  parents  hav- 
ing operated  upon  them  The  rest  of  the  family  hav- 
ing enjoyed  good  health,  and  the  del  ght  of  parents 
who  had  recovered  from  the  disease,  on  again  receiv- 
ing their  children,  having  given  them  up  when  they 
thought  life  nearly  at  a  close,  would  move  a  heart 
of  stone,  and  fully  compensate  for  any  expense  or 
trouble  which  had  been  incurred. 

To  the  physician,  Dr.  Emerson,  the  family  are  under 
obligations  for  unremitting  kindness  and  attention,  to 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Miller,  for  having  voluntarily  sup- 
plied the  establishment  with  medicine. 

To  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  other  officers  sent  by  you,  it 
is  indebted  for  having  its  wants  attended  to  with  less 
expense  than  might  otherwise  have  been  incurred. 

We  have  received  from  donations  $527  57,  and  ex- 
pended $217  83J,  leaving  a  balance  sufficient  to  pay 
the  board  of  two  infants  for  the  winter,  and  all  others 
who  may  be  considered  destitute  in  the  same  manner. 
We  have  also  received  1  piece  of  cassinet,  3  pieces 
muslin,  4  pieces  calico,  1  piece  of  flannel,  1  piece  blue 
cotton,  a  number  of  remnants.  Also,  various  dona- 
tions of  shoes,  clothing,  earthen  and  wooden  wars,  1 
keg  arrow  root,  1  keg  tapioca,  &c.  We  must  also  ac- 
knowledge two  bundles  of  clothes  from  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  a  donation  of  $5  worth  of  books  from  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  Independently  of 
the  children  in  the  Asylum,  25  have  been  provided  for 
where  they  were  residing,  and  the  whole  number,  55, 
have  been  warmly  and  comfortably  clothed  for  the  win- 
ter. Of  the  children  in  the  house  11  have  been  restored 
to  their  parents  or  friends,  7  placed  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Orphans'  Asylum,  2  in  Wharton  House.  4  are  to 
be  bound,  3  have  died,  2  infants  at  board  for  the  win- 
ter, 1  orphan  taken  by  a  relation  in  the  country  as  his 
own  child. 

The  subjoined  is  an  account  of  our  expenditures: 
Sheeting,  towelling,  &c.         -         -  $10  89* 

Sundries, 8  35j 

Teacher,  wet  nurse,  and  assistants,  61    12$ 

Bread, 25  90 

Milk,  13  90 

Fuel, 10  50 

Washing 11  82$ 

Marketing  and  groceries,  -         -         58  22  j 

Shoes, 15  12j 

Leeching,  2  00 


Received 

Expended 


$5?7  57 
217  83| 


Total, 


$217  83} 


Balance,         -        -  309  73i 

Mr.  Oldenburg,  as  chairman  of  the  comm'ttee  to 
whom  w  as  referred  the  petition  of  Captain  Wheldin, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  which  were, 
agreed  to: 

•  he  committee  to  whom  was  refi  rred  the  applica- 
tion of  Wilnier  Wheldin,  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease 
for  Sassafras  street  wharf  for  two  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  present  lease,  beg  leave  to  report — 

That  they  have  considered  the  application,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  granted.  They  therefore 
respectfully  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  That 
the  City  Commissioners  be  authorized  to  lease  to  Wil- 
mer  Wheldin,  Sassafras  street  wharf,  for  the  term  of 
two  years  from  the  1st  January,  1833,  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  present  lease. 

To  the  Presidents  and  Members  of  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils. 
Gen'lemen:  Having  been  nominated,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  myself  as  a  candidate  fo    the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  G'.rard  Fund,  and  propose  as  my  sureties   the 
following  nam  d  gentlemen: 

Isaac  L.  Pearson,  No.  350  Mulberry  street. 
Jacob  Lex.  No.  283  High  street. 
Charles  F   Lex,  No   183  H;gh  street. 
With  much  respect,  yburob't.  serv't. 

BRUAiN  COOPER. 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  1st,  1832. 

Thursday,  Ortberl. 
SELKCT  COUNCIL. 

The  following  communication  from  the  City  Solici- 
tor was  received  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  Councils, 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  ordinance  passed  on  the  26th 
day  of  July  last,  I  have  this  day  caused  a  record  of 
Water  street,  as  laid  out  anew  by  that  ordinance,  to 
be  mide  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Phila- 
delphia county,  agreeably  to  law. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  gentlemen,  your  most  ob't 
serv't.  J.  K.  KANE. 

Office  of  the  City  Solicitor,  2d  Oct.  1832. 

To  the  Presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils: 

Mr.  Duane,  as  Chairman  of  the  Girard  Committee, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

The  committee  on  the  Girard  legacy  beg  leave  to 
report  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That  upon 
a  review  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  their  appointment,  and  of  the  measures  recommend- 
ed by  them,  they  believe  that  no  further  action  on  their 
part  is  needful.  Having  incurred  expenses  for  services 
rendered  under  their  direction,  payable  out  of  the  Gi- 
rard fund,  the  committee  present  a  statement  thereof; 
and  respectfully  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  two  an- 
nexed resolutions: 

Payments. 
To  the' City  Solicitor    -  §5500 

To  the  Clerk  of  Select  Council,  acting?    4qq 

as  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  5 

To  the  Deputy  Messenger  of  Councils         100 
To  Mrs.  Lydia  Bailey,  for  printing,         -       39  70 
Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  'That  the  disbursements  made,  as 
above  specified,  by  the  Committee  on   the  Girard  le- 
gacy, be  and  they  are  hereby  approved. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  Girard  legacy 
be  and  they  are  hereby  discharged. 

Mr.  Toland  called  up  for  consideration  the  report  of 
the  committee  for  lighting  the  city  with  gni,  which 
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was  recommended  to  the  earl)' consideration  of  the  next 
Councils. 

Mr.  Duane  reported  an  ordinance  relative  to  the 
Sanitary  Committee. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Kesolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Select 
Council  be  and  they  ;:re  hereby  presented  to  John  M 
Scott,  Esq  for  his'  able,  dignified,  and  impartial  con- 
duct as  their  president. 

The  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Select  Council,  at  their  previous  meeting,  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  Co'iimon  Council: 

Kesolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
That  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  draw  his  order  on  the 
City  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  Henry  Young,  for  the  sum 
of  seventy-five  dollars,  for  services  to  the  Councils, 
and  charge  the  same  to  appropriation  No    21. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopted.  Messrs.  Duane,  Pettit,  Neff,  Horn, 
Hood,  and  Moss,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  comm'ttee  of  three  me  '"bers 
of  each  Council,  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  Councils,  at  their  next  meeting,  a  suitable  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  entertained  by  them  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  have  had  charge 
of  the  Sanitary  Hospitals. 

The  Select  Council  adjourned  to  meet  on  Saturday 
next.  — 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 
Mr.   Sullivan  presented  a  petition  praying  that  Ce- 
dar street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  be  repaved, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee. 

Mr.  Baker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Paving  Committee, 
made  the  following  reports  and  resolutions,  which 
were  agreed  to. 

The  Paving  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons  requesting  the  culvert 
ill  Sixth  street  to  be  extended  to  Mulberry  Alley,  and 
repaving  said  street  from  Vine  to  Race  s'reet-  Report, 
The)'  are  of  opinion  that  when  an  alteration  is  made 
of  the  regulation  of  the  culvert,  it  should  be  extended 
to  the  south  side  of  Sassafras,  as  the  gutters  in  the  win- 
ter season  at  that  place  are  dangerous,  and  cause  many 
accidents.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  altered, 
and  that  a  considerable  improvement  might  be  made 
by  a  change,  but  having  so  many  petitions  for  paving 
where  the  inhabitants  would  be  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  place  mentioned  in  this  petition,  they  are  in- 
duced to  refer  said  petition  for  the  consideration  of 
the  next  Councils,  and  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 

The  Paving  Committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons  for  paving  Locust  street 
from  Broad  to  Schuylkill  Eighth  street — Keport, 

That  they  have  examined  said  street,  and  find  that 
Broad  street  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  street,  at  Locust 
street,  are  not  paved,  which  in  paving  Locust  street 
would  leave  the  square  without  any  connexion  of  other 
pavement,  and  as  the  rail  road  will  be  laid  down  Broad 
street  in  the  course  of  next  year,  and  that  street  be 
paved,  the  regulations  at  that  "part  of  the  city  might  be 
altered — they  are  of  opinion,  were  it  not  for  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  request  of  the  petitioners  should  be 
granted,  and  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Paving  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons  for  extending  the 
pavement  in  Walnut  street-  report, 

That  they  have  examined  said  street.and  are  of  opinion 
that  as  the  same  is  now  paved  to  Schuylkill  Seventh 
street,  which  is  beyond  the  improvements,  and  as  there 
is  so  much  other  paving  to  finish  this  season  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  it  until  next  season,  and  then  to  pave 
from  Schuylkill  Seventh  street  to  Schuylkill  Front,  and 


recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  next  Councils: 
they  offer  the  following  resolution. 

Kesolved,  That  the  '  ommittee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Paving  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  pe- 
tition for  repaving  Delaware  Eighth  street,  from  Zane 
to  the  north  side  of  Mulberry  streets — report, 

That  in  consequence  of  the  culvert  just  finished  in 
said  street,  a  large  part  remains  unpaved,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  in  bad  order.  They  are  of  opinion  it  would 
be  the  interest  of  the  city  to  repave  rather  than  to  repair 
it— they  orf-r  the  fill  i.v  .i*  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  city  commissioners  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Paving  Committee,  cause  Dela- 
ware .Eighth  street,  from  the  north  side  of  Zane  street  to 
about  fifteen  feet  north  of  Mulberry  street  be  repaved, 
and  charge  the  same  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

Mr.  Sexto  v  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  made  the 
following  report  and  resolution,  which  were  adopted. 

The  comm.ttee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
sundry  citizens,  complaining  of  the  offensive  effluvia 
aris'ng  from  the  discharge  of  the  gas  operations  through- 
out the  common  sewer,  report, 

That  they  have  examined  the  gas  works  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall;  and  also  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
complaints  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  and  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  unpleasant  smell  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  improper  discharge  of  the  residuum,  (which  had 
been  accumulating  for  a  series  of  years,)  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  and  which  was  not  comtemplated  at  the 
time  the  permission  was  granted  by  Councils.  Since 
that  time  however,  the  gas  works  have  undergone  a 
complete  alteration.by  which  the  residuum  is  made  use 
of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  fuel,  and  is 
burnt  up;  and  consequently  nothing  passes  off  into  the 
common  sewer  but  the  waste  water  which  is  used  for 
cooling  purposes.  From  all  the  information  your  com- 
mittee have  been  able  to  obtain,  they  are  of  opin:on 
that  no  difficulty  is  to  be  apprehended  from  a  recurrence 
I  of  the  unpleasant  effluvia;  should  there  be  any  d.fficul- 
j  ty  the  remedy  may  be  easily  applied  by  Councils.  They 
|  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution: 
j  Resolved,  Tha*  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Hook  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which  was 
adopted. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  sureties  presented  by  Britain  Cooper,  treasurer 
elect  of  the  Girard  Fund,  viz:  Isaac  L.  Pearson,  Jacob 
I  I.ex,  and  Charles  F.  Lex,  be  and  they  are  hereby  ap- 
proved; and  that  the  Solicitor  be  instructed  to  cause  the 
official  bond  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Girard  Fund  to  be 
executed,  and  deposited  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Mr  Oldenbciigu  aschairman  of  the  committee,  made 
the  following  report  which  was  agreed  to 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  Win.  Rush's 
communication,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Schu)  lkill,  report, 

That  agreebly  to  request  of  Councils,  the  committee 
had  a  survey  of  said  river  made  by  Messrs.  Mains  and 
McClure,  whose  report  was  presented  to  Councils  on 
the  23d  of  February  last.     [See  Keg  ster  Vol   9.  ] 

As  it  requires  an  act  of  legislature  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect,  and  as  the  representatives  of  the  adjoining  dis- 
tiictsilo  not  agree  with  the  committee  of  Councils,  they 
therefore  recommend  the  subject  to  the  early  attention 
of  next  Councils. 

Mr  Wktiikhill  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  City  I  reasurer  in  favor  of  each  of  the 
City  constables,  as  per  b  II  presented,  for  the  sum  of  six 
dollars,  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  at  the  late  Ward 
elections;  and  charge  the  same  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

Mr.  Sexton  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Whereas,  The  arduous  and  important  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  presiding  officer  of  this  chamber,  during 
the  past  year,  required  thai  some  testimonial  of  our 
approbation  should  be  expres-ed.  Therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  of  the  Common  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia, be  presented  to  James  Page,  Esq.  for  the  faith- 
ful, courteous,  and  impartial  manner  with  vyhich  he  has 
discharged  the  various  and  important*  duties  as  Presi- 
dent thereof. 

Saturday,  Oct.  6. 

Mr.  Pettit  was  called  to  the  chair  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Duane,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee, 
made  the  following  report,  which,  with  the  resolutions, 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  both  Councils: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  physicians,  who  tendered 
services  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  respect- 
fully recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, being  about  to  undergo  one  of  those  changes, 
which  are  considered  essential  to  the  purity  of  munici- 
pal, as  well  as  of  political  institutions,  naturally  review 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  year,  with  which  they  have 
had  any  relation,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  ob- 
ligation remains  to  be  fulfilled. 

By  those  who  shall  think  proper  to  inquire,  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  the  occurrences  affecting  this  city, 
within  the  last  year,  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  page 
in  its  history:  it  has  largely  partaken  of  providential 
favor,  as  well  as  of  the  munificence  of  man:  it  has  ad- 
vanced in  solid  and  beautiful  improvement,  to  a  degree 
unsurpassed;  and  it  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
pestilence  without  such  pangs  as  have  unhappily  af- 
flicted other  communities. 

If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  present  Councils 
to  pvesent  to  their  constituents  a  report  upon  the  dis- 
ease by  which  the  city  has  been  visited,  upon  the 
means  adopted  to  check  its  ravages,  and  upon  the 
results,  it  would  have  given  them  pleasure  to  do  so, 
especially  as  the  whole  scene  came  under  their  own 
immediate  observation:  for  such  a  report,  however,  the 
Sanitary  Committee  have  made  preparation,  and  to 
their  successors  they  with  confidence  leave  its  early 
exhibition. 

But  the  present  Councils  will  not  retire,  and  leave 
to  others  a  duty  and  a  pleasure,  which  is  peculiarly 
their  own:  they  will   not  depart  without   manifesting  j 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  services  of  those  eminent 
members  of  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  essential  p.o-  | 
fession,  who,  at  the  moment   of  geneial   dismay,  gave 
their  voluntary  and  gratuitous  services  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.     In  ordinary  cases,  medical  practitioners  in- 
cur  only  the  perils  incident  to  the  prevalence  of  dis-  ! 
ease;  but,  during  the  recent  existence  of  the  pesti-  I 
lence  in  this  city,  it  is  with  mortification  recollected, 
that  they  had  to  encounter  resistance  and  menaces,  on 
the  part  of  the  timid,  ignorant,  uninformed,  and  delud-  j 
ed,  which  were  calculated  to  produce  alarm  as  well  as  1 
disgust;  yet  those  who  had  undertaken  to  act,  persist- 
ed unto  a  happy  termination  to  their  labors,  overcom- 
ing disease  by  their  skill  and  assiduity,  and   prejudice 
by  their  firmness  and  moderation.  Nor  can  the  present 
Councils,  without  impropriety,  omit  an   expression  of 
their  cordial  thanks  to  those  individuals  of  the  tender 
sex,  who.  under  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  as  well 
as  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  pure  hearts,  perform- 
ed at  once  the  duties  of  kindred,  and  those  of  nurses  to 
the  poor  and  destitute,  in  the  abodes  of  disease  and 
death. 

Mingling  amongst  the  two  classes  of  persons,  thus 
designated,  the  members  of  Councils  necessarily  en- 
tertain a  peculiar  sense  of  their  services  and  sacrifices, 
bat  they  nave  no  apprehension  that  their  fellow  citi- 


zens have  less  grateful  feelings,  or  that  they  will  hesi- 
tate to  approve  of  the  resolutions  which  their  represen- 
tatives adopt. 

Be  it  therefore,  Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  That  the 
grateful  thanks  of  the  community  whom  they  represent, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  expressed,  to  Dr.  John  C.  Ot- 
to, Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  Dr. 
Samuel  Jackson,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Horner,  Dr  Thomas 
Harris,  Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  Dr.  Charles  Meigs,  Dr.  J. 
K.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Charles  Lukens,  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge, 
and  Dr.  O.  H.  Taylor,  for  their  humane,  skilful,  and 
efficient  services  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
in  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  entertain 
an  exalted  sense  of  the  courageous  devotedness,  assid- 
uity, and  zeal  of  those  individuals  of  the  female  sex, 
and  especially  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  risked 
their  lives,  and  exerted  all  their  energies,  to  restore  the 
sick  to  health,  to  give  comfort  to  the  dying,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  bereaved  orphan." 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  hereby 
give  their  thanks  to  the  medical  assistants  in  the  hospi- 
tals, for  their  humane  and  useful  services. 

Kesolved,  That  the  mayor,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  and  instructed,  forthwith  to  cause  an  ade- 
quate number  of  pieces  of  plate,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription  on  each,  to  be  prepared,  and  presented, 
one  to  each  of  the  physicians  hereinbefore  named,  and 
one  to  each  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  attended  in 
the  cholera  hospitals,  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  and 
thankfulness  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rized to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  city  treasurer,  for  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
foregoing  resolution,  to  be  drawn  from  any  funds  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  charged  in  the  ac- 
count for  sanitary  pui-poses. 

W.  3.  DUANE, 
JOHN  HORN, 
J  NO.  R.  NEKF, 
J.  MOSS, 
T    M.  PETTIT, 
JNO.M  HOOD. 

Mr.  Duane,  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  which  were 
adopted: 

Whereas,  Councils  have  authorized  the  Watering 
committee  to  draw  from  the  city  treasurer  the  sum  of 
eight  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  an  ice-breaker  and  guard  pier  at 
the  extremity  of  Coates'  street,  near  Fair  Mount,  and 
also  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  payment 
of  a  lot  of  ground  purchased  from.  Mr.  Henry  Moliere. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  city  treasurer  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
place  the  said  sums  of  eight  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the 
Fair  Mount  water  works  for  1832. 

Mr.  Duane  as  chairman  of  the  Watering  committee 
made  the  annexed  report  and  resolution  which  were 
agreed  to. 

The  watering  committee  respectfully  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  city  treasurer  and  the  city  solici- 
tor be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  to  assent  to  the  confirmation  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  jury. in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.in  the 
matter  of  Coates's  street,  and  to  accept  the  damages 
awarded  by  the  jury. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Common  Council, 
enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  and  one/rom  Captain 
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James  Girdon,  with  two  resolutions  which  were  adopt- 
ed. 

Matou's  Office,  Oct.  6,  1832. 
To  the  Presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 
Gentlemen — I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Capt.  Gir- 
don of  the  brig  Navarre.  The  two  Swans  therein  refer- 
red to,  have  been  taken  charge  of  by  Mr.  Graff,  and 
are  now  at  Fair  Mount,  where  they  will  form  an  addi- 
tional attraction  to  that  beautiful  place,  and  a  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  attachment  of  Captain  Girdon  to  his 
city  and  fellow  citizens. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.   W.  RICHARDS. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  4,  1832. 
Sir — I  have  brought  with  me  from  Hamburg,  in  the 
brig  Navarre,  two  Swans,"  which  I  intended  as  a  present 
to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent them  to  you,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Have  the  goodness  to  inform  where 
they  are  to  be  sent  to,  and  when,  addressing  me  at 
Messrs.  George  W.  Geisse  8c  Co's.  No.  60  South  Front 
street.     I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  ob't  serv't, 

james  girdon. 

His  Honour  B.  W.  Richards, 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Swans  presented  by  Capt.  Gir- 
don, be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  watering  com- 
mittee, to  be  kept  at  some  suitable  place,  at  the  Fair 
Mount  water  works. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  be  presented 
to  Capt.  James  Girdon,  of  the  brig  Navarre,   for  the 

Sresentation  of  two  Swans  to  the  corporation  of  Phila- 
elphia. 


From  the  Washington  Telegraph. 
LETTER  FROM   DR.   PATTISON. 

Concluded  from  page  220. 
Every  medical  man  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  em- 
piric, must,  in  th2  treatment  of  diseases,  be  guided 
by  the  views  which  he  entertains  of  their  nature. 
He  forms  certain  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
particular  affection  he  is  called  on  to  treat,  and  the 
indications  which  direct  his  practice,  are  pursued 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating  or  removing  them.  In 
no  science  is  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  generali- 
sation more  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  than  in 
medicine,  and,  unfortunately,  in  none  has  it  been 
more  frequently  employed.  To  proclaim  a  series 
of  propositions,  and  to  deduce  from  them  a  unity  of 
disease,  carries  with  it  something  exceedingly  at' 
tractive  to  the  mind  of  youth.  It  couvevs  with  i^ 
so  much  simplicity,  it  removes  so  many  difficulties 
and,  in  fact,  obviates  so  much  trouble  in  thinking 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  fascinations  should 
with  many  be  irresistible,  more  especially  when  its 
theorems  are  clothed  by  the  genius  of  its  promulga- 
tor with  all  the  eloquence  of  language,  and  their 
truth  attempted  to  be  enforced  without  regard  to 
facts.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  accuse  any 
man  of  deliberate  falsehood.  The  minds  of  the  in- 
ventors of  systems  become  so  infatuated  with  their 
own  views,  that  their  very  senses  become  perverted. 
Their  eves  can  see,  at  least  when  assisted  with  a 
powerful  microscofie,  vessels,  aye!  and  vessels  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  which  are  altogether  undis- 
tingUishable  bv  those  whose  minds  and  senses  have 
not  become  subjugated  to  their  doctrine;  or  should 
their  hypothesis  rest  on  the  absence  of  inflammation, 
the  most  characteristic  appearances  of  that  state, 
immediately  disappear  from  their  vision.  This  ap- 
pears strange  and  unaccountable  to  the  physician, 
•who  is  guided  by  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  in  his  in- 
vestigations of  medical  truth.  Anxious  himself  only 
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to  arrive  at  truth,  and  submitting  all  his  observa- 
tions to  that  unerring  standard  for  estimating  their 
value,  induction,  he  may,  perhaps,  think  that  evert 
the  pride  of  system  offers  no  sufficient  apology  for 
the  denial  of  palpable  facts,  and  the  perversion  of 
the  clearest  and  best  established  truths. 

Would  any  person  believe  it  possible  that  ah  in- 
telligent physician,  one  imbued  with  the  learning  or 
his  profession,  could  assert  that  the  system  of  Browri 
was  the  one  on  which  the  British  practice  of  medi- 
cine was  wholly  predicated,  that  stimuli,  and  stimuli 
alone,  embraced  the  whole  of  the  modus  medendi 
of  English  physicians?  Will  it  be  credited  that  M. 
Broussias  has  made  this  assertion,  and  that  he  haS 
further,  in  despite  of  the  hundreds  of  treatises  which 
have  been  published  on  cholera  asphyxia,  by  Brit- 
ish physicians,  detailing  and  recommending  every 
plan  of  treatment  which  can  be  conceived,  from  the 
most  stimulating  to^  the  most  depleting,  declared 
that  their  method  of  treating  the  cholera  is  purely 
stimulating,  and  consists  in  "  administering  spirit-1 
uous  liquors,  such  as  brandy,  gin,  rum,  not  only 
pure,  but  impregnated  and  saturated  with  aromatics, 
and  other  irritating  substances?"  &c.  What  would 
we  think  of  the  philosophy  of  the  man  who  would 
publish  the  following  proposition,  and  deduce  from 
it  the  following  conclusion:  "  Gastritis  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach.  If  called  to  treat  a  case 
should  you  prescribe  'brandy,  rum,  gin,  not  only 
pure,  but  impregnated  and  saturated  with  aromat-> 
ics,  and  irritating  substances?'  The  treatment  you. 
adopt  would  be  very  injudicious;  but  at  the  same 
time  let  it  be  observed,  that  you  will  be  much  more 
apt  to  cure  the  inflammation  by  prescribing  '  brandy* 
rum,  gin,'  &c.  then  leaving  the  case  to  nature,  and 
doing  nothing.  In  a  word,  stimuli  are  pernicious, 
but  'it  is  better  in  effect  to  expose  the  patient  to 
extreme  stimulus,  than  to  leave  him  to  perish.''* 
It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  were  any  man  to 
promulgate  such  a  dnctrine,  he  would  be  considered 
as  absolutely  divested  of  reason;  yet  astounding  and 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  a  doctrine  of  a  charac- 
ter precisely  the  same,  has  been  promulgated  by 
Broussais,  in  his  late  lectures  on  cholera. 

"  Cholera  morbus," he  observes,  "is  essentially  an 
inflammatory  affection-  This  is  my  conclusion.  The 
inflammation  attacks  the  whole  extent  of  the  diges- 
tive canal,"  &c.  8cc.  Now  observe  the  corollaries. 
"  This  terrible  malady,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  is 
Uniformly  mortal,  while  it  is  curable,  in  different 
degrees,  according  to  the  treatment  and  the  condi- 
tions by  which  it  may  be  modified.  There  are  three 
different  ways,  then,'  in  which  the  disease  may  be 
treated.  1st.  By  pure  stimuli.  2d.  Bv  a  stimulat- 
ing and  debilitating  treatment.  3d.  The  physiologi- 
cal treatment."  Again,  in  another  passage,  he  ob- 
serves, "it  is  better  in  effect  to  exfiose  the  patient" 
(admitted  to  be  laboring  under  severe  inflammation) 
"  to  extreme  stimulus,  than  to  leave  him  to  fierish." 
This  is  a  doctrine  published  by  M.  Broussais,  the 
author  of  the  "Physiological  System,"  so  termed 
by  him  "fiar  excellence,"  as  if,  forsooth,  there  was 
any  thing  new  in  the  application  of  physiology  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  pathology.  The 
observation  made,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  the  vene- 
rable Sommering,  in  relation  to  the  system  of  phre- 
nology, may.  with  much  truth,  be  applied  to  what 
the  vanity  of  its  author  has  designated  the  "  Physio- 
logical Svstem!"  "  What  it  contains  new,  is  not 
true;  and  what  it  inculcates  which  is  true,  is  not 
new."  You  will  excuse  me  for  this  digression.  I 
have  been  mortified  to  discover,  since  mv  return  to 
the  United  States,  that  the  fascination  of  this  most 
specious  but  erroneous  system,  has  found  some  ad- 
mirers in  this  country,  and  I  dread  the  consequence 
of  its  more  general  adoption.  Woe  to  that  district 
of  country  where  the  sick  are  treated  on  the  "  Phy  9- 
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iological  System."  If  it  is  asserted,  as  it  has  been 
that  the  cholera  asphyxia,  and  the  violent  fevers  of 
this  country  are  to  be  cured  by  applying  half  a  doz- 
en leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  and  giving  the  patient 
a  little  ice  or  gum  water,  I  shall  only  say,  "  Credat 
Judaeus." 

The  view  which  I  am  disposed  to  adopt,  as  to  the 
pathology  of  the  cholera  asphyxia,  has  nothing  in  it 
of  originality.  It  is  the  one  which  was  first  promul- 
gated by  Loder,  of  Moscow,  and  since  taught  by 
Lcewehagen,  Coste,  and  the  celebrated  Delpech,  of 
Montpelier,  with  many  others.  It  is,  that  the  seat 
of  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves.  That  the  morbific  agent  which  generates 
the  epidemic,  has  the  effect  of  operating  specially 
on  this  system  of  nerves,  producing,  according  to 
some,  inflammation  in  their  neurilema,  and  accord- 
ing to  others,  mere  diminished  functional  power.  I 
am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion,  viz:  that  the 
nerves  are  not  inflamed,  but  that  their  functional  op- 
erations are  weakened,  and  that  if  means  are  not 
employed  to  remedy  the  evil,  they  will  probably  be- 
come, ultimately,  paralyzed.  This  opinion,  I  ad- 
mit, rests  wholly  on  speculatiue  data,  and  were  I  to 
attempt  to  convey  to  you  my  reasons  for  giving  it  a 
preference,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  at 
large  into  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  adduce  numerous  facts  from  pathological  anato- 
my. Instead  of  filling  the  pages  of  a  letter,  (and  this 
one,  I  find,  let  me  abridge  my  observations  as  I  will, 
you  may  consider  already  too  long,)  it  would  occu- 
py a  volume.  I  refrain,  therefore,  from  entering 
into  an  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  offer,  for  your  consideration, 
a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment.  I  shall  consider 
this,  1st.  During  the  premonitory  stage;  and,  2dly. 
When  the  affection  is  fairly  formed,  and  when  the 
disease  can,  with  certainty,  be  ascertained  to  be  the 
cholera  asphyxia. 

When  the  epidemic  exists  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict, the  state  of  the  bowels  must  be  attended  to 
with  the  most  watchful  solicitude,  and  the  most  tri- 
fling irregularity  at  once  remedied.  I  have  before 
been  at  some  pains  to  press  on  your  attention  the 
fact,  that  in  almost  every  instance,  the  malignant 
form  of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  and  I 
•would  now  state  that  in  this  stage  the  complaint 
may,  with  certainty,  be  remedied.  The  diarrhoea 
indicates  mere  functional  derangement;  remove  this, 
and  restore  the  healthy  secretions  of  the  liver,  stom- 
ach, and  the  other  viscera  which  minister  to  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  you  save 
your  patient.  The  treatment  is  very  simple.  Im- 
mediately on  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  diar- 
rhoea, direct  your  patient  to  take  one  of  the  follow- 
ing powders: 

R  Pulv.  Rhei  sc.  iv. 

Sub.  Mur.  Hydr.  sc.  j. 

Sulph.  Morphai.  gr.  j. 

et  divide  in  pulver.  xquales.       No.  IV. 

Should  there  be  much  pain  and  oppression  in  the 
epigastrium,  and,  more  especially,  should  the  pain 
be  increased  by  pressure,  apply  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty cups  over  this  part,  and  if  the  patient  be  of  a  ple- 
thoric habit,  take  blood  from  the  general  system. 
Six  hours  after  the  powder  has  been  taken,  give 
from  six  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  The 
dejections  will  be  found  unnatural  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  should  they  continue  so,  let  the  powder 
be  repeated  twelve  hours  after  the  operation  of  the 
first  one  has  ceased,  and  follow  it  up,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  with  a  dose  of  oil.  Continue  this  treat- 
ment until  the  excretions  become  natural.  Let  the 
patient  keep  his  bed,  and  take  the  lightest  and  most 
digestible  food,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  his 
health  will  be  perfectly  re-established.  I  have 
never  yet,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience, 


had  an  opportunity  of  treating  a  patient  during  the 
premonitory  stage,  in  which  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  This  is  a 
most  consolatory  truth,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too 
extensively  proclaimed.  It  disarms  the  pestilence, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  its  terrors,  and  it  should  have 
the  effect  of  calming  the  minds  of  the  timid,  and  in- 
spiring them  with  confidence.  Fear  is,  of  all  the 
exciting  causes,  the  most  powerful;  by  the  publica- 
tion of  these  facts,  prove  there  is  no  ground  for  it. 
By  attention  to  diet,  and  immediately  applying  for 
medical  aid, should  the  premonitory  symptoms  arise, 
every  individual  may  feel  himself  secured  from 
danger. 

Should  your  patient  not  have  applied  to  you  for  ad- 
vice until  the  first  stage  is  verging  on  the  second,  the 
most  energetic  system  of  treatment  will  be  required 
to  afford  him  any  chance  of  recovery. 

So  soon  as  the  dejections  lose  their  feculent  cha- 
acter,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  rice  water,  then 
the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  entering  on  its  second, 
and  most  alarming  stage.  The  effect  on  the  system, 
when  these  dejections  commence,  is  immediate. — 
The  strength  is  prostrated;  the  countenance  becomes 
contracted  and  ghastly;  the  spasms  become  more 
frequent  and  more  severe,  and,  in  general,  the  dis- 
tressing sensation  in  the  epigastrium  is  increased. 
If  the  case  is  now  left  to  itself,  collapse  very  speedily 
takes  place;  and  indeed,  very  often  in  spite  of  the 
best  directed  treatment  this  comes  on.  It'would  re- 
quire me  to  fill  a  ream  of  paper  were  I  to  attempt 
to  speak  of  all  the  plans  of  treatment  which  have 
been  recommended,  I  shall  refrain  from  doing  so, 
and  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  indications 
which  guide  my  own  practice,  and  the  measures  I 
pursue  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  Before  I  do 
so,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  I  put  in  no  claim 
to  originality  either  in  my  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  it.  My 
mode  of  treating  cholera  asphyxia  is  in  fact,  the  one 
which  has  been  so  successfully  adopted  by  the  British 
physicians  in  India. 

Believing,  as  I  have  already  stated, that  the  disease 
depends  on  functional  derangement  of  certain  viscera, 
particularly  of  those  which  fulfil  the  operations  of 
digestion  and  assimilation;  in  every  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, mv  indication  is  to  restore  the  healthful  perfor- 
mance of  those  functions.  Now,  of  all  the  medicines 
which  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  calomel  is 
decidedly  the  most  powerful,  and  to  it  I  look  as  the 
sheet  anchor  of  hope.  Let  all  your  remedial  mea- 
sures, therefore,  be  so  directed  as  to  promote  the 
operation  of  mercury  on  the  system.  If  your  patient 
complains  of  much  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  let  cup- 
ping glasses  be  applied;  and  if  the  pulse  will  bear  it, 
bleed  from  the  general  system.  In  the  employment 
of  general  bloodletting,  considerable  judgment  is  re- 
quired, and  in  determining  the  quantity,  the  pulse 
must  be  our  guide.  Even  should  the  pulsation  at  the 
wrist  be  scarcely  perceptible,  still,  if  other  symptoms 
should  indicate  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  be  not  de- 
terred from  employing  it;  you  will  frequently  find 
that  as  the  blood  flows  the  pulse  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct.  If  so,  continue  the  bleeding  until  the 
pulse  begins  to  feel  it.  The  instant  it  sinks,  apply 
the  finger  to  the  wound  in  the  vein,  and  prevent  the 
flow  of  another  drofi.  General  bloodletting  is  calcu- 
lated either  to  do  much  good,  or  to  be  attended  with 
much  danger,  I  will,  therefore,  be  excused  in  repeat- 
ing that  it  should  not  be  prescribed  without  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case.  Emetics  may  in  most  cases  be  em- 
ployed with  much  advantage.  Whenever  there  is 
feeling  of  oppression  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach  they  may  be  prescribed  with 
safety.  Dr.  Jas.  Johnston,  the  distinguished  editor 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  a  gentleman  who 
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I  consider  as  decidedly  one  of  the  very  first  physi- 
cians of  the  present  age,  and  whose  learning  of  the 
science  of  his  profession  is  only  equalled  by  the  acute- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  has  strongly  re- 
commended emetics  of  mustard  and  water  in  chole- 
ra, with  the  view  of  removing  the  congestion  which 
he  believes  exists  in  the  viscera.  Mr.  Searle,  an  ar- 
my surgeon,  who  has  likewise  published  a  work  on 
the  subject,  is  also  a  warm  advocate  for  emetics  on 
similar  principles.  This  gentleman,  who  went  to 
Poland  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  his  service  to  the 
unfortunate  Poles,  had  charge  of  a  cholera  hospital 
at  Warsaw,  and  was  there  in  the  habit  of  using  very 
extensively  emetics  of  salt  and  water.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Searle's  practice  that  the  salt  and  water  emetic 
was  first  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  cholera  in 
Russia.  I  prefer  the  salt  and  water  emetic  to  any 
other  which  has  been  recommended.  Its  operation 
is  immediate,  and  so  soon  as  it  has  produced  free  vo- 
miting; its  nauseating  effect  goes  off.  You  will  fre- 
quently be  much  struck  with  the  matter  dejected  by 
vomiting,  substances  which  may  have  been  taken  in- 
to the  stomach  days  before,  will  occasionally  be 
thrown  up  unchanged,  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
impaired  condition  of  the  digestive  functions.  Should 
you  when  called  to  a  case,  be  of  opinion  that  vomiting 
may  be  required,  you  will,  of  course,  employ  it  im- 
mediately, as  until  its  operation  is  over,  you  need  not 
commence  the  calomel.  So  soon  as  the  vomiting 
from  the  emetic  has  ceased,  begin  with  this  most  im- 
portant remedy. 

Some  practitioners  recommend  the  calomel  to  be 
used  in  large  doses.  From  my  experience,  I  would 
prefer  giving  it  in  small  quantities,  repeating  the  do- 
ses frequently;  of  course  the  quantity,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  giving  it,  must  be  regulated  by  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  One  of  the  following 
pills,  I  would  give  every  half  hour.  The  fiills  ought 
to  be  freshly  jirefiared.  If  they  have  been  made  for 
some  days,  they  become  hard,  and  remain  some  time 
in  the  stomach  before  they  are  dissolved,  and  every 
moment  is  of  value  in  treating  this  disease. 
R.  Sub.  Mur.  Hydr.  sc.  ijfs. 
Pulv.  Capsic.  gr.  xij. 

Sul.  Morphix.  gr.  ij. 

m  form.  mass.  c.  m.  g.  arab. 
divide  in  Pilulx  squales,  No.  X. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  each  of  these  pills  contain 
the  l-5th  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia.  This 
I  consider  a  most  valuable  remedv  in  quieting  the 
stomach  and  relievingthe  spasms.  But  it  is  one  which 
must  be  employed  with  judgment.  The  indications 
for  its  employment  are  the  vomiting  and  spasms;  and 
so  soon  as  it  relieves  these  symptoms,  it  should  be  dis- 
continued. It  is  probable,  after  three  or  four  of  the 
pills  have  been  taken  these  symptoms  will  disappear; 
or,  at  all  events  become  much  mitigated.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  pills  containing  merely  calomel, 
should  be  substituted  for  those  with  the  morphia. 
You  had  better  direct  your  patient  to  take  the  calo- 
mel pills  every  half  hour,  until  about  thirty  grains 
have  been  taken;  after  this  quantity  has  been  swal- 
lowed, diminish  the  dose,  and  let  him  take  only  3  grs. 
every  half  hour.  The  medicine  may  be  continued  in 
this  quantity,  and  taken  at  these  intervals,  until  from 
a  scruple  to"  half  a  drachm  more  of  calomel  is  taken, 
after  which  you  had  better  allow  the  patient  a  short 
respite.  Should  the  calomel  not  of  itself  produce 
feculent  dejections,  after  it  has  remained  in  the  sys- 
tem for  some  time,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  powder 
containing  twelve  grains  of  calomel  and  one  scruple 
of  rhubarb,  and  the  operation  of  this  may  be  promo- 
ted by  giving  some  hours  afterwards,  a  dose  of  castor 
oil.  The  great  object  I  would  recommend  you  to  have 
in  view,  is  to  introduce  into  the  stomach,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  calomel  in  divided  doses,  and  then  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  feculent  dejections.     When  the 


rice-colored  dejections  are  changed  into  feculent  ones, 
the  danger  is  in  a  great  measure  at  an  end;  but  perse- 
vere in  the  use  of  the  calomel,  until  the  healthy  se- 
cretions are  fully  re-established.  When  the  stools 
become  natural,  and  when  the  secretion  of  urine, 
which  had  been  completely  stopped,  is  restored,  your 
patient  is  cured.  All  that  is  further  required,  is  rest 
in  bed  for  some  days,  and  care  to  avoid  taking  any 
but  the  lightest  and  most   digestible  articles  of  food. 

I  do  not  pretend,  in  this  letter,  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  treatment;  I  merely  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  leading  indications  which  guide  my  practice, 
and  the  principal  means  I  employ  for  their  accom- 
plishment. I  am  one  of  those  who  am  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  treatment  of  disease  on  systematic,  prin- 
ciples. The  mind  of  the  physician  being  imbued 
with  the  learning  of  his  profession,  and  richly  stored 
with  physiological  and  pathological  facts,  should  treat 
symptoms  and  not  diseases.  The  system  of  John 
Brown,  has  sacrificed  thousands  of  lives;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  Broussais,  if  once  allowed  to  become  the  pre- 
valing  guide  in  the  practice  of  American  physicians, 
will  destroy  the  ljves  of  tens  of  thousands.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  warmest  disciples  of  this  patho- 
logist, although  they  preach  his  doctrines  to  others 
do  not  practice  them  themselves.  If  vou  look  into 
the  cholera  hospitals,  managed  by  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasts of  Broussanism  in  the  United  States,  you  will 
find  that  their  faith  in  the  assertion  of  their  master, 
is  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  believe  him,  when 
he  asserts  that  he  did  not  lose  more  than  "one  patient 
from  cholera,  out  of  thirty  or  forty,"  when  he  treat- 
ed them  by  the  application  of  a  few  leaches  to  the 
abdomen,  and  gave  them,  internally,  pounded  ice. 
At  least,  if  they  do  believe  him,  their  good  sense 
constrains  them  to  pursue  a  much  more  energetic 
practice.  Guided  by  symptoms,  you  will  give  or 
withhold  stimuli,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  parti- 
cular case  may  seem  to  require;  and,  in  fact,  bearing 
in  mind  your  great  indication,  to  restore  the  health- 
ful action  of  impaired  functions,  treat  special  symp- 
toms with  special  remedies. 

The  injection  of  the  solution  of  the  mur.  soda,  (com- 
mon salt,)  into  the  veins,  is  a  remedy  which  has  late- 
ly attracted  considerable  attention.  I  can  offer  no 
opinion  as  to  its  value  from  my  own  observation,  but 
from  the  effect  it  produced  in  a  case  where  it  was 
employed  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Dr.  George 
McClellan,  a  gentleman  whose  zeal  and  acquire- 
ments in  medical  science  you  are  well  acquainted 
with,  and  justly  appreciate,  I  should  feel  disposed  to 
use  it  in  very  desperate  cases,  where  all  other 
means  have  failed  in  rousing  the  vital  functions.  The 
ease  I  refer  to.  was  that  of  a  woman  in  the  last  stage 
of  collapse.  When  Dr.  McClellan  was  called  on  to 
inject  the  veins,  life  seemed  at  its  close,  and  no  p  er- 
son  would  have  conceived  it  possible  to  have  prolong- 
ed it  for  an  hour.  My  friend  was  not,  however,  dis- 
couraged, but  immediately  threw  with  a  syringe,  into 
the  median  vein,  seventy  ounces  of  water,  in  which 
a  small  tea-cup  full  of  salt,  (about  three  ounces,)  had 
been  dissolved.  The  effect  was  most  maraculous. 
The  energies  of  the  system  were  restored,  and  the 
patient  lived  for  more  than  one  hundred  hours  after- 
wards. As  Dr.  McClellan  was  merely  called  on  to 
perform  the  operation,  and  had  nothing  to  do  in  di- 
recting the  after  treatment,  I  am  not  aware  in  what 
it  consisted.  The  case  is  an  interesting  one,  proving 
as  it  does  that  even  in  the  very  worst  cases,  the  en- 
ergies of  life  may,  at  their  last  ebb,  be  restored,  and 
time  allowed  for  the  operation  of  remedies.  It  is, 
however,  only  in  very  desperate  cases,  that  I  would 
use  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  salt;  and  let  it  be  re- 
collected that  the  operation  is  a  most  delicate  one, 
and  one,  the  performance  of  which  should  not  be  at- 
tempted bv  a  tyro  in  surgery. 

In  conclusion,  I    shall  merely  offer  an  answer  to  . 
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two  inquiries  which  are  frequently  addressed  to  me. 
1st.  Would  you  allow  the  patients  any  drinks,  and  if 
so,  which  would  you  recommend?  I  would  without 
hesitation,  allow  the  patient  to  relieve  the  distressing; 
sensation  of  thirst,  so  painful  during  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease;  at  the  same  time,  I  would  endeavor  to 
gratify  him,  with  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fluid.  I  know  nothing 
so  grateful  to  the  patient,  as  allowing  him  occasion- 
ally a  table  spoonful  of  ice  water,  or  even  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  pounded  ice.  You  may  allow  him  this,  without 
the  least  danger,  even  during  the  collapse.  2d, 
Would  you  apply  heat  during  the  stage  of  collapse? 
I  answer,  most  certainly  I  would.  I  do  not,  however, 
apply  heat  with  the  expectation  of  its  restoring  the 
circulation,  and  bringing  back  the  natural  warmth  to 
the  extremities.  The  coldness  is  a  mere  symptom, 
and  if  you  hope  to  remove  it,  you  must  attack  the 
cause  from  which  it  originates.  But,  although  I  have 
no  expectation,  that  the  simple  application  of  heat 
will,  of  itself,  remove  the  clammy  coldness  of  the 
surface;  still  I  am  satisfied  it  will  keep  the  body  in  a 
more  favorable  state  tor  allowing  the  remedies  you 
employ  to  produce  the  effect  for  which  you  prescribe 
them.  When  the  body  of  a  drowned  person  is  taken 
from  the  water,  you  apply  heat;  but  you  do  not  ex- 
pect by  doing  so,  to  restore  the  functions  of  circula- 
tion: your  sole  object  is  to  keep  the  body  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  its  natural  condition. 

The  following  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  ap. 
plying  heat.  It  was  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh the  distinguished  chemist  of  Glasgow.  An 
iron  tube,  a  gun-barrel  for  example,  being  twisted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  worm  of  a  small  still,  is  to  be 
used  as  follows.  The  twisted  part  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  portable  furnace,  and  when  it  has  become  red-hot, 
a  long  tin  tube  applied  to  the  further  end  is  to  be  in- 
troduced under  the  bed  clothes,  which  should  be  sup. 
ported  with  sections  of  hoops.  By  introducing  into 
the  other  extremity  of  the  tube  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  blowing  through  it,  you  surround  the 
body  of  the  patient  with  a  heated  atmosphere.  A 
dry  heat  I  prefer  to  a  moist  one;  but  anv  other  mode 
for  its  production,  which  may  be  mostcohvenient,  can 
be  employed.  The  heated  air  ought  not  to  be  con- 
stantly  applied:  the  indication  for  its  use  is,  to  keep 
the  body  in  a  suitable  state  for  the  operation  of  the 
remedies  you  employ,  and  it  should  only  be  carried 
bo  far  as  to  accomplish  this  object. 

As  respects  prophylactic  measures,  my  advice 
would  be  confined  to  enforcing  the  strictest  attention 
to  diet,  and  guarding  against  exposure  to  cold.  Dur- 
ing the  existence  of  cholera  in  a  district,  the  inhabi- 
tants should  refrain  from  the  use  of  all  fruits,  and 
should  even  eat  vegetables  most  sparingly;  light  di- 
gestible articles  of  food,  and  avoiding  every  thing  like 
dissipation,  are  the  best  secuvities  which  can  be  adopt- 
ed to  guard  against  an  attack  of  the  pestilence. 
Should  the  premonitory  symptoms  arise,  let  medical 
aid  be  immediately  called  in.  The  poor,  even  those 
of  this  class  who  are  sober  in  their  habits,  suffer 
much  more  than  their  brethren  in  the  better  walks  of 
life.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  explained.  They 
neglect  the  premonitory  symptoms:  citizens  of  a 
more  fortunate  class  attend  to  them. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  you  will  have  no  opportunity 
of  testing  the  justness  of  the  opinions  contained  in 
this  letter.  The  treatment  of  the  cholera  is,  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  not  only  the  most  unprofitable, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  distressing  duty  which 
his  profession  can  impose  on  him.  It  requires  him  to 
labor  night  and  day,  and  very  often,  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions,  and  in  defiance  of  the  best  dirested  system 
ot  treatment,  his  efforts  to  save  life  are  unavailing; 
that  is  to  say,  if  his  assistance  is  not  called  for  until 
the  disease  has  been  suffered  to  assume  its  malignant 
form. 


Believe  me,  always,  my  dear  sir,  yours  most  faith- 
fully, Granville  S.  Pattison. 
To  Dr.  Carmichael,  Fredericksburgh,  Va. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

COAL  TRANSPORTATION— RELAYS,  &c. 

Comparison   of  the  present  mode   of  Transportation, 

with  a  new  mode  of  Transportation  by  Relays,  on  the 

Schuylkill  canal,  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia. 

By  the  general  report  of  the  canal  operations  in  the 
Miner's  Journal  of  the  15th  of  September,  we  find  that, 
since  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  1832,  to  the  15th 
September,  118,791  tons  have  been  brought  to  market 
in  3407  boats,  being  an  average  of  34.86  tons  for  each 
boat. 

Admitting  that  the  navigation  has  not  been  fairly  in 
operation  before  the  15th  of  April  last,  we  have  to  the 
15th  September,  5  months,  or  153  days  of  navigation. 

The  aggregate  number  of  boats  being  3407,  divided 
by  153  days,  will  give  22.27  days  to  each  boat  to  per- 
form a  trip  up  and  down.  Assuming  that  this  is  cor- 
rect, being  taken  from  the  weekly  report  of  the  coal 
operations  on  the  canal,  it  will  require  the  use  of  153 
boats  to  bring  to  market  118,791  tons,  or  22.28  boats 
per  day,  each  boat  carrying  34.84  tons,  or  776.41  tons 
per  day.  Now  let  us  compare  this  result  with  the  relays 
transportation,  with  its  speed,  and  with  the  quantity  of 
coal  that  can  be  brought  to  market  with  the  same  means 
now  in  use. 

The  distance  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia  is  108  or 
109  miles  by  the  canal;  let  us  say  108  miles.  Allowing 
that  a  draft  horse  can  travel  with  ease  24  or  25  miles 
per  day,  on  a  continued  labour  of  about  9  months  in  the 
year — we  can  establish  9  relays,  12  miles  a  part,  which 
will  be  24  to  25  miles  travelling  for  each  horse  per 
day,  going  and  coming  to  and  from  each  rela)' — a  trip 
can  be  performed  in  about  9  travelling  days  from  Potts- 
ville to  Philadelphia.  But  allowing  5  days  per  trip, 
for  unforeseen  accidents,  detentions  or  interruptions, 
on  the  line  in  the  navigation  of  the  canal — a  trip  then., 
under  the  relays  organization,  can  be  performed,  go- 
ing and  coming  to  Philadelphia,  in  12  days,  instead  of 
22.27  days,  as  it  requires  under  the  loose,  irregular, 
precarious  and  expensive  mode  of  transportation  now  in. 
use. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  the  coal  brought,  the  result  is 
in  proportion  to  the  speed.  We  have,  as  above,  a  12 
day's  trip,  which,  in  153  days  operation,  will  give 
12.75  trips  of  22-28  boats,  each  carrying  34.84  tons  per 
day,  or  776.40  per  day,  and  which  will  take  to  mar- 
ket 220,557  tons,  instead  of  118,791  tons,  being  a  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  relays  transportation  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  101,766  tons,  that  could  have 
been  brought  to  market  with  the  same  means  now  in 
use,  and  within  the  same  time!  What  beneficial  re- 
sult would  it  not  be  to  all  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community  in  every  principal  city  along  the  sea- 
board from  and  including  Washington  city  to  the 
northernmost  town  in  the  Union;  and  how  advantage- 
ous would  it  prove  to  be  to  all  coal  interests  in  Schuylkill 
county,  if  such  an  organization  in  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation could  be  completed  this  coming  winter,  in 
order  to  go  fairly  into  operation  at  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  next  spring. 

That  the  relays  organization  of  transportation  can  be 
fairly  put  in  operation,  and  that  it  can  be  made  to  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  concerns  of  investment  of 
a  large  capitaj,  is  beyond  a  question;  even  a  doubt. 
RELAY. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

Chambersburq,  Pa.  Oct.  2. 
As  various  rumours  have,  for  some  time,  been  circu- 
lating, relative  to  the  existence  of  Cholera  in  Chambers- 
burg,  we  have  thought  proper  to  notice  the  different 
cases  that  have  given  rise   to  those  reports.     As  far 
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back  as  last  April,  a  young  girl  died  after  an  illness  of 
ten  hours,  of  what  was  then  considered  at  first  only 
cholera  morbus,  but  which  exhibited  at  its  termination, 
a  perfect  condition  of  collapse,  particularly  the  mottled 
purple  hue,  which  covered  the  extremities  several 
hours  before  death,  and  finally  extended  nearly  ovej 
the  whole  surface.  A  second  case  occurred  in  August, 
in  a  German  emigrant  child,  that  landed  at  Baltimore 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  that  city. 
This  child  recovered,  but  was  considered  by  most  of 
the  physicians  who  saw  him,  as  laboring  under  the  con- 
firmed symptoms  of  Cholera.  The  third  instance  occur- 
red last  Thursday,  the  subject  of  it  was  an  interesting 
little  boy  of  Mr.  W.  Heyser,  who  had  returned  with  the 
child  from  Frederick  on  the  22d  inst.  He  came  home 
sick  with  the  mumps,  but  was  well  enough  to  run  about 
with  his  play  fellows  on  Wednesday.  This  case  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  of  Cholera  asphyxia.  Our  town 
and  surrounding  country  has  been,  and  continues  to  be 
uncommonly  healthy.  But  few  families,  however,  have 
escaped  some  of  the  forms  of  stomach  and  bowel  attack, 
that  have  been  so  extensive  throughout  our  country  at 
large . — Repository. 


RETURNS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION, 

OF    THE    CITT    AND    COUNT!    OP    PHILADELPHIA, 

Held  on  Tuesday,  9th  October,  1832. 


GOVERNOR—  CITY. 


Upper  Delaware  Ward 

Lower  Delaware 

High  Street 

Chesnut 

Walnut 

Dock 

North  Mulberry 

South  Mulberry 

North 

Middle  ;' 

South 

Locust 

New  Market 

Cedar 

Pine 

Total, 


GOVERNOR—  CO  UNTY. 


Southwark 

Moyamensing 

Passyunk 

Blockley 

Kingsessing 

Penn 

Germantown 

Roxborough 

Bristol 

Northern  Liberties 

Unincorporated  N.  L. 

Kensington 

Spring  Garden 

Oxford 

Lower  Dublin 

Byberry 

Moreland 

Total, 


5853 


6250        12,103 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Gowen-        Davis.    Sutherland. 
Southwark  609 

Moyamensing  212 

Passyunk  75 

Blockley  198 

Kingsessing  78 


214 

1005 

22 

397 

14 

121 

75 

77 

00 

86 

Penn 

62 

96 

79 

Germantown 

324 

23 

329 

Roxborough 

238 

7 

201 

Bristol 

120 

00 

71 

Total, 

1916 

451 

2366 

SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Binney. 

Harper. 

Richards. 

II...-' 

Upper  Delaware 

373 

360 

297 

284 

Lower  Delaware 

487 

468 

301 

283 

High  Street 

348 

339 

136 

124 

Chesnut 

293 

275 

180 

169 

Walnut 

299 

287 

88 

84 

Dock 

411 

387 

150 

131 

North  Mulberry 

369 

353 

406 

387 

South  Mulberry 

390 

365 

253 

236 

North 

450 

425 

232 

222 

Middle 

277 

262 

201 

193 

South 

335 

318 

154 

144 

Locust 

384 

364 

287 

272 

Pine 

391 

374 

173 

162 

New  Market 

334 

315 

249 

221 

Cedar 

223 

212 

289 

279 

ratmough. 

Levis. 

Burden 

1866 

620 

918 

102 

2 

125 

741 

108 

513 

823 

91 

513 

223 

21 

118 

188 

27 

127 

79 

00 

45 

19 

00 

35 

THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


Northern  Liberties 

Unincorporated 

Kensington 

Spring  Garden 

Oxford 

Lower  Dublin 

Byberry 

Moreland 


Total,  4041  869  2268 

CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSEMBLY. 

AntiJackson  Ticket.  Jackson  Ticket. 

Abraham  Miller         5265         Samuel  Davis  3370 

William  H.  Keating  5234         Charles  H.  Kerk  3371 

William  T.  Smith      5226         J.  A.  Phillips  3344 

George  W.  Toland    5249         Paul  S.  Brown  3356 

James  G.  Clarkson    5197         A.  E.  Dougherty  3321 

Benjamin  Say  5235         Thomas  S.  Smith  3369 

Thomas  F.  Learning  5206        Theodore  Evans  3351 

SELECT  COUNCIL. 

John  P.  Wetherill     5132         Thomas  M.  Pettit  3494 

Manuel  Eyre  5110         William  J.  Duane  3509 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  5127         Roberts  Vaux  3496 

Lawrence  Lewis        5089         Robert  Taylor  3491 

Dennis  M'Credy,       5009         Isaac  Wainright  3524 
in  place  of  C.John- 
son, resigned. 


Henry  Troth 

Robert  M'Mullen       5109 

Samuel  V.  Merrick    5011 


John  J.  Borie 
Ephraim  Haines 
John  Maitland 
Henry  Sailor 
S.  P.  Wetherill 


William  J.  Duane 

Roberts  Vaux 

Robert  Taylor 

Isaac  Wainright 
in  place  of  C.John- 
son, resigned. 

COMMON     COUNCIL. 

5148         James  Page  3476 

John  M.  Hood  3505 

John  Patterson,  3503 

Lewis  Ryan  3527 

John  Moss  3520 

Peter  Fritz  3465 

James  Fearon  3479 

Joseph  Murray  3496 


5098 
5127 
5042 
5110 
5133 


Joseph  R.  Chandler  5132         Daniel  Oldenburg     3501 


Isaac  Elliott 
James  Gowen 
Thos.  W.  Morris 
Dr.  R.  M.  Huston 
John  Byerly 
Joseph  Aken 
David  Lapsley,  Jr 
Joseph  B.   Smith 
Robert  Toland 


5129 
4940 
5115 
5097 
5102 
5043 
5120 
5090 
5143 


John  Horn 
Wm.  E.  Lehman 
John  T.  Sullivan 
Wm.  J.  Leiper 
Michael  Baker 
Henry  L.  Coryell 
George  Fox 
John  Crean,  Jr. 
T.  C.  Maberry 


3484 
3515 
3439 
3477 
3391 
3525 
3480 
3485 
3463 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  PHILADELPHIA.         [October 


Benj.  H.  Yarnall        5108        Geo.  W.  Tryon      3503 

John  Gilder  5081         T.  W.  L.  Freeman  3552 

COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

SENATE. 

Samuel  Breck  6066         Thomas  J.  Heston  5857 

ASSEMBLY. 

John  Thompson          6119  F.  J.  Harper           6090 

Benj.  Matthias            6225  John  M.  Bockius    5877 

James  Hanna               6153  Dilworth  Wentz      6046 

Joseph  Dillon              6026  John  Rheiner,  Jr.  5997 

John  M.  Ogden          6257  Chester  Sturdevant 5314 

John  Wister,  Jr.           6110  Morton  M'Michael  5275 

John  H.  Gibbon          6246  Robert  F.  Groves    5977 

Lynford  Lardner          6010  Richard  Peltz         5262 

D.  Smith  230 

John  Rambo  763 

Wm.  Mooney  716 

CITY  AND    COUNTY  OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

SBERIFF. 

City.  County.  Total. 

Benjamin   Duncan              5059  6078  1H37 

Thomas  Hart                        4956  3250  8206 

Michael  W.  Ash                   3326  5944  9270 

William  Ruff                        3309  5737  8646 

COUNTT    COMMISSIONER. 

David  Paul  5180  6546 

Joseph  Carr  3296  5527 

AUDITOR. 

Jesse  Y.  Castor  5105  5389  10494 

John  J.  M'Cahen  3371  4649  8020 

CORONER. 

John  Dickerson  3328          3987  7315 

John  Dennis  3076          3191  6267 

Lewis  Rush  2575            952  3527 

John  Dubois  2046           2440  4486 

Thomas  M.  Souder  2072          2616  4688 

Peter  Parker  3327              29  3356 

SOUTHW  ARK— commissioners. 

Tiers  998         Snyder  885 

Whiteman  997        Bayne  881 

Sparks  995         Stump                      ,      878 

McCully  987        Flickwir  881 

Hunt  988        Elwell  874 

Cavenough  963         McCall  861 

NORTHERN  LIBERTIES— commissioners. 

John  Childs  1865         F.   Stellwaggon  1546 

Samuel  Kuen  1830        Peter  Hay  1539 

JohnBosler  1836        Edmund   Shotwell      1590 

Jesse  Roberts  1796         Thomas  Timings  1543 

JohnHeyl  1862        Jacob  Coleman  1526 

Michael  Brown  1819         B.  E.  Carpenter  1535 

John  G.  Wolf  1829         George  Thorn  1503 


11726 
8823 


AN  ACT 
To  establish  the  District  Court  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  March,  one  thousand'eight  hundred  and 
thirty -two,  there  shall  be  a  court  of  record  established 
in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  "  The  District  Court  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia;"  which  shall  consist  of  three 
judges,  learned  in  thejlaw,  one  of  whom  shall  be  pre- 
sident, who  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  authority, 
power,  and  jurisdiction,  and] be  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  and  governed  by  the  same  provisions  as  are 
enacted  by  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  an  additional  court  within  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia,"  passed  the  thirtieth  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  sup- 
plement to  the  said  act,  passed  the  third  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve;  and  so  much 


of  said  two  last  mentioned  acts  as  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act,  are  hereby  revived  and  c6ntinued  in  force 
from  and  after  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two:  Provided,  That 
the  first  Monday  in  each  and  every  month,  except  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  shall  be  a  day  for  the  re- 
turn of  all  writs  of  summons,  (except  summons  in  par- 
tition) of  writs  of  capias  ad  respondendum  and  execu- 
tions, issued  by  said  court,  and  all  such  writs  shall  be 
directed  to  be  returned  accordingly,  and  the  parties  in 
all  suits  instituted  in  said  court  may,  after  such  returns 
of  writs  of  summons  and  capias,  file  declarations  and 
other  pleadings,  put  causes  to  issue  and  have  them 
tried,  enter  rules  of  arbitration,  and  arbitrate  causes, 
and  do  all  other  matters  and  things  in  the  prosecution 
of  suits  that  might  be  done  if  the  said  writs  were  re- 
turned on  the  return  day  of  any  term  of  said  court. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  court  hereby  established  shall  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  of 
said  city  or  county,  as  is  at  present  exercised  by  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  shall  hear  and  decide  the  same  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  said  court  of  Common  Pleas  may 
now  do,  and  all  suits  depending  in  the  said  court 
of  Common  Pleas  upon  appeals,  as  aforesaid,  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
court  hereby  established,  there  to  be  heard,  tried,  and 
determined,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  all  cases  of  appeals  aforesaid,  shall 
thenceforth  cease  and  determine:  Provided,  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  judges  of  the  said  court, 
in  addition  to  the  other  duties  required  of  them  by  this 
act,  to  sit  alternately  for  trials  of  such  appeals  at  least 
two  weeks  in  each  term,  if  requisite,  a  separate  docket 
for  which  appeals,  and  list  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be 
at  issue,  shall  be  kept  by  the  prothonotary  of  said 
court,  separate  and  apart  from  their  other  trial  list,  and 
a  distinct  and  separate  venire  facias  shall  be  issued  for 
the  summoning  the  requisite  number  of  jurors  for  the 
trial  of  such  issues;  the  jurors  to  be  drawn  in  the  man- 
ner now  prescribed  by  law,  and  to  be  paid  the  same 
compensation  in  the  same  manner  as  other  jurors  in 
said  court. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 
March,  instant,  all  actions,  matters,  and  things  depend- 
ing in  the  present  District  Court,  for  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  and  all  process  issued  from  and  re- 
turnable thereto,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  proceeded 
in  by  the  court,  established  by  this  act,  and  shall  have 
the  same  effect  in  law  as  if  there  had  been  no  limita- 
tion to  the  present  court,  and  the  governor  shall,  on  or 
before  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  appoint  and  commission 
three  persons  learned  in  the  law,  to  be  judges  of  the 
court  established  by  this  act,  who  shall  severally  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation,  to  commence  from  that 
day,  and  payable  in  like  manner,  as  the  president  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
was  entitled  to  receive  under  the  act  entitled  "  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  court  within 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  passed  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eleven;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judges  to 
meet  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  instant,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  and  proceed  in  the  business  of 
the  court  and  the  judges  of  the  present  District  Court 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  are  hereby  en- 
joined and  required  to  order  the  arrangement  of  the 
business  for  the  March  term,  and  direct  venires  to  issue 
for  summoning  the  requisite  number  of  panels  of  jurors 
to  attend  at  said  term  of  the  court,  established  by  this 
act,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of 
the  act,  entitled  "  A  supplement  to  an  act  to  provide 
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for  the  erection  of  an  additional  court  within  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  passed  the  third  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  any  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  hereby 
established  shall  have  power  to  try  all  civil  pleas  and  ac- 
tions, real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  to  grant  motions,and 
forthese  purposes  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  pow- 
ers, authority,  and  jurisdiction  as  are  hereby  vested  in 
the  said  court;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judges 
to  sit  separately,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  trial  of  all 
such  causes  as  often  as  the  same  may  be  found  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  despatch  of  business;  and  the 
prothonotary  of  the  said  court  shall  appoint  competent 
clerks,  to  attend  at  said  trials,  when  not  present  in  per- 
son, and  whenever  it  shall  so  happen  that  all  of  the 
said  judges  are  not  sitting  at  the  same  time,  either  se- 
parately or  together,  questions  of  bail,  and  other  mat- 
ters, requiring  early  attention,  (to  the  decision  of 
which  a  single  judge  is,  by  the  foregoing  provisions,  or 
ordinary  practice,  competent,)  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  jury  trials,  but  shall  be  heard  and  dis- 
posed of  by  such  one  or  more  of  the  said  judges  as  may 
not  be  then  sitting  for  the  trial  of  causes  as  aforesaid; 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  of  said  judges,  when 
he  thinks  expedient,  to  reserve  questions  of  law  which 
may  arise  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  for  the  consideration 
and  judgment  of  all  the  judges  of  said  court,  sitting  to- 
gether: Provided,  That  either  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  if 
the  point  had  been  ruled  and  decided  on  the  trial  of  the 
cause. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  court  to 
cause  writs  of  venire  facias  to  issue  for  summoning  the 
requisite  number  of  jurors,  to  be  drawn  in  the  manner 
now  prescribed  by  law;  to  attend  before  each  of  the 
said  judges,  for  trial  of  said  causes,  and  each  of  the  said 
judges  shall  have  power  to  fine  the  said  jurors  for  non 
attendance,  and  while  sitting  for  the  trial  of  causes, 
shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  is  now 
possessed  by  the  District  Court  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia.  And  the  seal  heretofore  used  by  the 
District  Court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
shall  be  the  seal  of  the  court  established  by  this  act 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be  a  prothonotary  appointed 
by  the  governor,  for  the  said  court,  who  shall  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  prothonotary,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  like  fees  as  other  prothonotaries  are  entitled  by 
law  to  receive  for  similar  services,  and  be  subject  to  the 
like  account  to  the  commonwealth,  and  give  the  like 
security  as  the  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  is  required  by  'law 
to  give  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice; and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  prothonota- 
ry, under  the  sanction  of  the  court,  to  appoint  one  or 
more  discreet  persons  as  commissioners  of  bail,  who 
are  hereby  empowered  to  take  and  receive  recogni- 
zances of  bail,  in  any  suit  of  action  in  the  said  court, 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  and  also  to  appoint 
arbitrators,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the 
prothonotary,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  prothonota- 
ry was  present. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  motions  for  new  trials  and  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment,  and  questions  on  reserved  points, 
which  may  be  made  and  sustained  before  any  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  said  district  court,  shall  be  reserved 
by  the  said  judges,  and  heard  and  decided  by  the  three 
judges  of  the  said  court,  or  any  two  of  them  sitting  to- 
gether for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  judges  of  the 
court  hereby  established,  or  any  of  them  holding  said 
court,  shall  deliver  an  opinion  of  the  court;  if  either 
party  by  himself  or  counsel  require  it,  it  shall  be  the 


duty  of  the  judge  delivering  the  opinion,  to  reduce  the 
same  with  the  reasons  therefor  to  writing,  and  file  it  of 
record  in  the  cause. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  Mayor's  court  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, instead  of  holding  four  courts  in  each  and  eve- 
ry year,  as  heretofore,  shall  hold  a  court  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty -two,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
and  every  month  thereafter,  for  the  inquiring,  hearing, 
trying  and  determiningof  all  pleas  and  matters  of  which 
the  said  court  has  jurisdiction,  and  they  shall  do  all 
matters  and  things  necessary  to  be  done  for  holding 
courts  at  the  times  herein  specified,  and  they  shall  sit 
for  said  purposes  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  to  do  the 
business  which  may  at  such  times  be  submitted  to  the 
said  court. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  Mayor's  court  shall,  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  have  authority  to  grant  licenses  to 
hawkers  and  pedlers,  in  all  cases  where  the  court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  are  now 
authorized  to  grant  the  same,  under  the  regulations  and 
provisions  established  by  law,  and  the  authority  of  the 
said  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  grant  such  licenses,  is 
hereby  taken  away. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  enjoining  du- 
ties on  the  Attorney  General,  and  for  other  purposes, " 
so  far  as  it  gives  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  the  District 
court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  with  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
in  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  said 
court  of  Common  Pleas  by  virtue  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  compel  assignees  to  settle  their  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  commissioners  of  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  shall  provide  proper  and  suitable  apart- 
ments, in  which  the  trials  in  the  said  District  court  shall 
be  had,  as  provided  by  this  act. 

Sect.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  and 
during  the  term  of  three  years  from  and  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  and  no  longer. 

JOHN  LAPORTE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
WM.  G.  HAWKINS, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Approved — The  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

GEO.  WOLF. 

A  SUPPLEMENT 

To  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  District 

Court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 

for  other  purposes." 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  ninth  section  of  the 
act  of  twenty-sixth  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  District  Court 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  the 
jail  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month  hereafter,  or  oftener  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  present  to  the 
deputies  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the  Mayor's  Court 
of  said  city,  and  for  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  said 
county  respectively,  complete  calendars  of  the  prisoners 
in  his  custody,  who  have  been  committed  for  trial  in  the 
said  courts,  carefully  specifying  their  names,  color, 
cause  of  committal,  and  the  magistrate  by  whom  they 
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have  been  committed;  and  that  the  said  deputies  re- 
spectively, after  inspecting  the  said  calendars,  and  in- 
forming' themselves  as  to  the  cases  therein  referred  to, 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  lay  them  before  the  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  proper  court,  who  shall  have  power 
thereupon  to  proceed  in  regard  to  all  such  cases,  as  if 
the  said  prisoners  were  then  before  him  under  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  induced,  "by  an  act  of  assembly  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-five. " 

JOHN  LAPORTE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
J.  R.  BURDEN, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  the  ninth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty -two. 

GEO.  WOLF. 


THERMOMETRICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
Made  in  the  City  of  Pittsburg. 

9  a.  m.        3  p.  m.  9  p.  me. 

Shade.     Sun.  Shade.     Swi. 

Aug.  1*    67    79      76        113  72 

2*    68    88      78    104  74, 

3«   70    90      81    126  76 

U        72          66      73    78  72 

5+   72    74      78    122  73 

6*    72    90      79   112  74 

7t   73    69      75          77  74 

8+   73    75             75          90  73 

9+   70    73      77          87  71 

10*    68    90      73    96  71 

11*    67    90      73    108  70 

12+   69    77             76        118  74 

13*    72    103      82    127  76 

14*   76   100      82   118  81 

15+    76    80      82    102  80 

16+   75          74      75          77  74 

17+   68    66      69    72  67 

18*    66    68      70    74  69 

19+   68    70      70    75  67 

20*    66    89      74    118  72 

21*   68    92      74   100  74 

22+   72    74      78    107  75 

23*    68    97      75    96  71 

24»   68    98      74    96  69 

25*   64    83      68    101  68 

26*   61    70      69    111  66 

27*    63    89      72    104  70 

28+   68    69      73    97  71 

29*   68    100      75        123  74 

30+   72    78      80    123  78 

31f    78    87      75          91  73 

Aug. — Average  height  of  the  mercury,  in  the 

sun,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.             -  -        82 

Do.  shade        do.            -  69 

Difference 13 

Average  height  of  the  mercury,  in  the 

sun,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.        -  -          104 

Do.  shade        do.         -        -        -  -         75 

Difference 29 

Average  height  of  the  mercury,   at  9 

o'clock,  P.M.        ....  72 

*  Clear.  f  Cloudy.  *  Rain. 

Pittsburg  Gazette. 

New  Behliit,  Pa.  September  28. 
Revolutionary  Soldiers. — On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
last  our  village  presented  a  very  interesting  spectacle. 
An  adjourned  court  was  held  on  those  days  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  the  claims  of  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  to  pensions,  which  were  allowed  by  a  late 
act  of  congress.  A  public  dinner  was  given  to  them  at 
Mr.  Aurand's  hotel  by  the  citizens  of  this  place.  Thir- 
ty-nine of  these  grey-headed  veterans  made  applica- 
tion.    Their  appearance  in  the  court-house,  while  thair 


declarations  were  being  submitted  to  the  court;  and 
the  file  of  grey  heads  that  surrounded  the  dinner  table, 
was  truly  imposing.  Their  tales  and  exploits  are  won- 
derful and  interesting;  and  if  we  can  obtain  copies  of 
their  declarations,  we  shall  present  them  to  our  readers 
immediately  after  the  election.  The  following  are 
their  names,  with  their  ages  annexed: 

Capt.  James  Thompson,  88;  Capt.  Christopher  John- 
son, 80;  Lieut.  Robert  Barber,  81;  Lieut.  Jacob  Bick- 
el,  75;  Henry  ShrefBer,*  81;  Jacob  Kinney,  80;  Geo. 
High,  80;  James  Bartelow,  79;  John  Derr,79;  Benja- 
min Jones,  78;  Geo.  Engle,  78;  Adam  Beaver,  78; 
John  Kuntz,  78;  Philip  Neitze,  78;  Adam  Shout,  77; 
Geo.  Stock,  77;  Geo.  Lashells,  76;  John  Stahl,  76; 
David  Conner,  76;  Baltzer  Houtz,  75;  George  Kerstet- 
ter,  75',  Joseph  Long,  75;  Robert  Forster,  74;  Joseph 
Bitting,  74;  George  Orwig,*  74;  Nicholas  Moyer,  73; 
John  Brobst,  73;  Michael  Lebkicher,  73;  Philip  Hain, 
73;  Ludwig  Dersham,  72;  Martin  Cronemiller,  72; 
Christopher  Huffnagle,  72;  David  Walter,  71;  Geo. 
Miller,  71;  James  S.  Poake,*  70;  Michael  Lincoln,  70; 
Peter  Kuester,  70;  John  Wilson,  68. 

*  Henry  Shreffler,  Geo.  Orwig,  and  James  S-  Poake, 
are  totally  blind. — Union  Times. 
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On  Tuesday  last,  the  general  election  took  place 
in  this  city  and  throughout  the  state.  The  polls  were 
opened  about  8  o'clock.  On  no  former  occasion,  we 
believe,have  such  an  excitement  and  interest  been  mani- 
fested. The  windows  and  avenues  were  crowded  at 
a  very  early  hour;  each  person  anxious  to  vote  during 
the  forenoon.  In  most  of  the  wards,  it  was  arranged 
so  that  a  certain  number  of  each  party  was  detailed  to 
attend  at  the  windows  to  prevent  disorder — this,  toge- 
ther with  the,  plan  adopted  by  the  voters,  to  place 
themselves  in  single  file,  from  the  street  to  the  windows, 
and  each  one  proceeding  in  his  turn  to  vote,  prevented 
a  great  deal  of  the  pressure  and  confusion  which  have 
heretofore  attended  our  elections.  With  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, there  was  much  less  noise  and  disturbance* 
than  was  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a  crowd,  excit- 
ed as  they  were  by  the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  result 
of  this  election,  which  turned  principally  on  the  Presi- 
dential question.  A  painting  hung  out  in  front  of  a  hos- 
tel in  Chesnut  street,  above  the  Theatre,  excited  the  re- 
sentment of  some  ofthepopulace,and  caused  an  attack* 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  picture,  and  considera- 
ble injury  to  the  house.  During  the  evening,some  riototts 
proceedings  also  occurred  at  another  hotel  opposite  the 
State-house,  in  front  of  which  another  painting  was  ex- 
hibited; but  the  interference  of  the  police  prevented 
any  serious  injury;  and  two  or  three  persons  were  ar- 
rested. In  our  present  number  will  be  found  the  re- 
turns of  the  elections  taken  from  the  morning  papers. 
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WESTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

Read  in  Senate,  February  14,  1832. 
To  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Ike  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  last  annual  statement  of  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  Western  penitentiary,  it  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  institution  to  have  been  deprived, 
by  death,  of  the  valuable  services  of  their  late  president, 
John  M'Donald,  Esq.  The  vacancy  occasioned  there- 
by, was  filled  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  September 
session,  in  Pittsburg1,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min Darlington. 

The  board,  therefore,  now  consists  of  the  following- 
members,  viz. 

Benjamin  Darlington,  President. 

John  Irwin,  Treasurer. 

William  Robinson,  jr.  Secretary. 

William  Wilkins,  and  William  Hays. 
Theabsence  of  the  two  last  named  gentlemen,  the  form- 
er in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Senate  of  this  state,  has  deprived  the  board  of  their 
aid  and  suggestions  in  making  its  annual  report. 

In  conformity  vested  by  law  in  the  board,  the  follow- 
ing appointments  have  been  made  and  continued: 

Warden,  Mr.  John  Patterson. 

Physician,  Wm.  H.  Denny. 

Clerk,  A.  D.  Pollock. 

During  the  preceding  year,  there  have  been  received 
forty -four  convicts;  forty-one  have  been  discharged,  and 
one  has  died;  leaving  in  the  prison,  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  sixty-four  prisoners,  all  of  which,  and  other 
matters  required,  by  law,  will  more  fully  appear  by  re- 
ference to  the  annexed  tabular  statement  marked  A. 

Constructed  as  this  prison  has  been,  it  seems  next  to 
impossible  that  that  great  object,  the  reformation  of  its 
profligate  inhabitants,  can  be  largely  promoted.  Indeed, 
with  the  appalling  train  of  disadvantages  in  the  con- 
struction and  interior  arrangement  of  this  prison,  when 
the  well  disposed  cannot  be  separated  from  the  more 
hardened  in  crime,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
good  has  been  done  at  all  in  this  respect.  In  short,  in 
constructing  the  Western  penitentiary  just  as  it  now  is, 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  done  nearly  all  in  its  pow- 
er to  secure  mere  confinement, and,  (though  not  design- 
edly) exclude  reformation. 

Still,  however,  under  all  the  disadvantages,  we  are 
not  without  some  encouragement,  The  truly  pious 
and  enlightened  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Pollock,  whose 
unrequited  services  we  have  happily  secured  for  the 
last  two  years,  states  to  us  in  his  report,  "  that  though 
amid  cases  of  consummate  hypocrisy,he  is  yet  prepared 
to  say  that  good  has  been  done.  In  several  instances, 
the  voice  of  prayer  is  whispered  in  the  cells,  and  that  in 
some  which  he  could  name,  the  Bible  has  become  dear 
to  convicts  who,  previous  to  their  entrance,  were  either 
unable  to  read  it,  or  had  no  desire  to  do  so;"  and  in 
view  of  the  subject  proceeds  to  say,  "that  his  expe- 
rience and  observation  justify  him  in  believing  that  re- 
formation of  character,  as  an  object  of  the  imprisonment 
system,  is  no  chimera  in  prisons  more  favourable  than 
this  for  solitary  confinement."  The  importance  of  se- 
curing permanent  aid  in  this  department,  requires  us 
again  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  making  a  pro- 
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vision  for  that  object,  by  a  small  annual  appropriation. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  physician,  that  con- 
tipation  of  the  bowels  and  diarrhoea,  have  been  the 
most  numerous  diseases  in  the  prison;  in  his  report  he 
says  "  so  many  cases  of  constipation  of  the  bowels  were 
in  some  measure  owing  to  want  of  their  usual  exercise; 
but  as  both  constipation  and  diarrhoea  occurred  most 
frequently  among  drunkards,  the  frequent  attacks  of 
that  character  may  also  be  attributable  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  withdrawal  of  their  accustomed  stimu- 
lants." But  one  case  of  death  has  however  occurred, 
and  but  five  now  remain  unwell." 

In  closing  our  report,  we  again  consider  it  our  duty 
to  place  before  your  observation,  the  manifold  imper- 
fection in  the  plan  of  this  prison,  so  little  adapted  in  our 
estimation,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  beneficent  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature.  With  this  view,  we  would 
ask  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  this  board  for 
the  preceding  year,  together  with  the  accompanying 
documents.  To  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable president  of  the  board  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary— who  states  that  he  visited  this  prison  in  June, 
1830,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  inspection,  and  that 
the  result  of  his  observations  was,  "that  the  ranges  of 
cells  were  too  small,  and  not  sufficiently  ventilated  and 
lighted  to  be  used  as  workshops,  to  be  principally  use- 
ful as  directories;  and  he  was  induced  to  believe  that 
convicts  could  not  be  advantageously  employed  there- 
in at  solitary  labor.  The  building  being  also  unprovid- 
ed with  separate  yards  for  the  different  cells,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  to  allow  them 
to  associate  with  each  other  in  the  common  yards."  Be- 
sides these  manifest  disadvantages,  the  prisoners  can, 
whilst  in  their  cells,  hold  conversations  with  each  oth- 
er, either  for  good  or  evil  purposes;  nor  can  they  be 
employed  therein  as  above  stated,  in  useful  or  profita- 
ble labor.  We  also  lay  before  you  a  report  from  the 
warden  of  this  prison  to  the  board,  marked  B.  and  to 
renew  to  you  our  former  assurances  of  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  capacity  and  zeal  to  promote,  (as  far  the 
construction  of  the  prison  will  in  its  present  shape  ad- 
mit,) all  the  requisitions  of  the  law. 

To  obviate  the  defects  which  we  have  only  in  part  en- 
deavoured to  describe,  and  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  establishment  in  such  a  condition  as  will  accommo- 
date the  present  number  of  convicts  in  the  necessary 
stock,  tools,  and  implements  of  manufacture,  and  make 
the  alterations  required;  to  give  proper  effect  to  useful 
employment,  to  more  salutary  confinement,  and  to  the 
important  cause  of  moral  and  religious  reformation,  and 
generally  to  adapt  the  prison  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  ends  intended  by  the  law,  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  sum  often  thousand  dollars  be  appropriat- 
ed. With  this  sum,it  is  the  opinion  of  the  board,that  the 
Western  penitentiary  may  be  made  permanently  bene- 
ficial to  the  interest  and  security  of  society,  both  by  the 
punishment  and  reformation  of  offenders,  and  an  ex- 
emption of  expense  to  the  various  counties  now  obliged 
to  maintain  their  own  convicts. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Western  Penitentiary,  January,  1832. 

BENJAMIN  DARLINGTON,  President 

John  Irwin, 

Wm.  Robinson,  Jr. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  A. 


1 

> 
35 

Sex. 

Place  of  nativity. 

When 
sentenced. 

3 

21 

Offence. 

At  what 
Court  sentenced. 

Times 
:onvicted. 

When& 
low  disch. 

"i 

Male 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Aug.  8,  1827 

Rape 

O.  T.  Allegheny  co. 
ft.  S.  Mifflin 

First 

22 

do 

Philadelphia 

Jan.  22, 1828 

3 

Larceny 

do 

Jan.  22, 

3 

24 

do 

do 

July  9 

5 

Horse  stealing 

ft.  S.  Butler 

Second 

[1831. 

4  62 

do 

New  Jersey 

July  18 

4 

Passing  counterfeit  coin 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

First 

536 

do 

Berkley  co.  Va. 

Aug.  16 

5 

Forging  counterfeit  coin 

O.  T.  Huntingdon 

do 

6  26 

do 

Washington  co.  Md. 

Nov.  12 

3 

Larceny 

ft.  S.  Huntingdon 

Uncertain 

Nov.  12 

7 

28 

do 

Washington  co.  Pa. 

Dec.  24 

3 

Horse  stealing 

ft.  S.  Washington 

Second 

Dec.  24 

8 

24 

Female  Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  14, 1829 

2 

Perjury 

ft.  S.  Beaver 

First 

May  4 

9 

22 

Male 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

May  13 

2 

Larceny 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

do 

Mavl3 

10 

42 

do 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

do 

2 

Assault,  &c.  intent  to  kill 

do 

do 

d'o 

11 

18 

do 

Fayette  co.  Pa. 

May  16 

2 

Larceny 

do 

do 

May  16 

12 

35 

do 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

May  22 

2 

do 

ft.  S.  Westmoreland 

Second 

May  22 

13 

39 

do 

Mifflin  co.  Pa. 

June  10 

2 

do 

ft.  S.  Fayette 

do 

June  10 

14 

23 

do 

Fayette  co.  Pa, 

do 

2 

do 

do 

First 

June  10 

15 

29 

do 

New  Jersey 

Aug.  4 

3 

do 

ft.  S.  Allegheny 

Second 

16 

28 

do 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

do 

2 

do 

do                     1 

do 

Aug.  4 

17 

21 

do 

Fayette  co.  Pa. 

Aug.  6 

3 

do 

do 

First 

IS 

18 

Female 

Canfield,  Ohio 

Aug.  13 

2 

Conceal'g  child's  b'th  &  d'th 

Circuit  Ct.  Allegheny 

do 

Aug.  13- 

19 

19 

Male 

Beaver  co.  Pa. 

Nov.  7. 

2 

Larceny 

ft.  S.  Washington 

do 

Nov.  7 

20 

51 

do 

Delaware 

Aug.  28 

4 

Subornation  of  perjury     v 

ft.  S.  Beaver 

do 

21 

42 

do 

C'ty  Monahon,  Irel'd, 

Oct.  31 

3 

Larceny 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

Second 

22 

20 

do 

Centre  co.  Pa. 

Nov.  25 

2 

do 

ft.  S.  Centre 

First 

Nov.  25 

23 

25 

do 

C'ty  Down,  Irel'd. 

Dec.  8 

3 

do 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

do 

24 

46 

do 

do 

do 

3 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.  24* 

25 

30 

do 

New  York 

Nov.  25 

2 

do 

ft.  S.  Westmoreland 

do 

May  21* 

26 

29 

do 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  27,  1830 

4 

do 

Q.  S.  Centre 

Uncertain 

27 

34 

do 

Centre  co.  Pa. 

do 

4 

do 

do 

First 

28 

55 

do 

Franklin  co.  Pa. 

Feb.  23 

1 

Perjury 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

do 

Feb.  23 

29 

20 

do 

Washington  co.  Pa. 

March  25 

3 

Larceny 

Q.  S.Washington 

do 

30 

46 

do 

do 

do 

3 

do 

do 

do 

31 

53 

do 

Lancaster  co.  Pa- 

April  23 

Murder 

O.  T.  Allegheny 

do 

32 

26 

do 

Baltimore 

April  24 

5 

do 

O.  T.  Mifflin 

do 

33 

15 

Female 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

May  10 

1 

Larceny 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

do 

May  10 

34 

25 

Male 

Huntingdon  co.  Pa. 

April  14 

1 

Bigamy 

Q.  S.  Huntingdon 

do 

April  14- 

35 

22 

do 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

May  10 

1 

Larceny 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

do 

May  10 

36 

' 

Female 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

do 

1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

37 

44 

Male 

Queen  Anne's  co.  Md. 

May  11 

1 

do 

do 

Uncertain 

May  11 

38 

36 

do 

County  Deny,  Irel'd. 

May  29 

7 

Murder 

O.  T.Westmoreland 

First 

39 

44 

do 

Dauphin  co.  Pa. 

May  29 

4 

Manslaughter 

do 

do 

Feb.  26* 

40 

23 

do 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Jan.  21 

5 

Assault,  &c.  intent  to  ravish 

Q.  S.  Mifflin 

do 

41 

25 

do 

Dublin,  Ireland 

JulyS 

2 

Larceny 

ft.  S.  Cambria 

do 

42 

35 

Female 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 

July  29 

1 

do 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

Second 

July  29 

43 

27 

Male 

Allegheny  co.  Pa. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

do 

1 

Bigamy 

do 

First 

do 

44 

36 

do 

do 

1 

Larceny 

do 

Uncertain 

do 

45 

38 

do 

New  York  city 

Aug.  10 

1 

do 

Q.  S.  Huntingdon 

do 

do 

46 

18 

do 

Westmoreland 

Aug.  25 

1 

do 

ft.  S.  Westmoreland 

First 

Aug.  10 

47 

do 

Greene  co.  Pa. 

Sept.  14 

5 

Burglary 

O.  T.  Greene 

do 

March  23* 

48 

22 

do 

do 

do 

5 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.  19* 

49 

33 

do 

Butler  co.  Pa. 

Sept.  24 

1 

Horse  stealing 

Q.  S.  Armstrong 

do 

Dec.  19* 

50 

24 

do 

Baltimore  co.  Md. 

Oct.  6 

2 

Larceny 

Q.  S.  Washington 

Uncertain 

Sept.  24 

51 

53 

do 

Lancaster  co.  Pa. 

Oct.  23 

21 

Stealing  from  U.  S.  Mail 

District  Court,  U.  S. 

First 

52 

41 

do 

Conway,  Mass. 

do 

1 

Counterfeiting  coin 

do 

do    _ 

53 

35 

do 

County  Kent,  Eng. 

Oct.  26; 

1 

Larceny 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

Uncertain 

Oct.  23 

54 

26 

do 

Berkley  co.  Va. 

Oct.  28 

1 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  26 

55 

32 

do 

Little  York,  Pa. 

Nov.  IS 

3 

do 

Q.  S.  Mifflin 

First 

do 

5G 

35 

do 

County  Caven,  Irel'd. 

Nov.  18 

5 

Rape 

O.  T.     do 

do 

51 

23 

do 

C'ty  Longford,  Irel'd. 

do 

5 

do 

do 

do 

58 

:,3 

do 

Franklin  co.  Pa. 

Nov.  27 

1 

Larceny 

Q.  S.  Westmoreland 

do 

59 

33 

do 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

do 

3 

Assault,  &c.  intent  to  ravish 

ft.  S.  Venango 

do 

CO 

33, 

do 

County  Antrim,  Irel'd. 

Dec.  22 

1 

Larceny 

Q.  S.  Washington 

do 

Nov.  27 

61 

37 

do 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do      '   • 

Uncertain 

62 

23 

Female 

Washington  co.  Pa. 

Dec.  24 

1 

do 

do 

First 

Dec.  22 

63 

26 

Male 

Fayette  co.  Pa. 

Jan.  6, 1831 

1 

do 

Q.  S.  Fayette 

do 

do 

64 

25 

do 

Crawford  co.  Pa. 

Feb.  8 

1 

Bigamy 

Q.  S.  Erie 

■     do 

Dec.  24- 

65 

36 

do 

Connecticut 

do 

3 

Burglary 

O.  T.  Erie 

do 

66 

21 

do 

Sussex  co.  N.  J. 

Feb.  18 

2 

Larceny 

Mayor's  Ct.  Pittsburg 

do 

67 

40 

Female 

Bordeaux,  France 

Feb.  16 

1 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  It 

6fc 

(,, 

Male 

C'ty  Monahon,  Irel'd. 

Feb.  24 

7 

Kidnapping 

Q.  S .  Westmoreland 

do 

6S 

18 

do 

Fayette  co.  Pa. 

March  9 

S 

Burglary 

O.  T.  Fayette 

do 

7C 

18 

do 

Cresaptown,  Va. 

March  11 

3 

do 

do 

do 

71 

47 

do 

Somerset  co.  Pa. 

do 

j 

Larceny 

ft.  S.  Fayette 

do 

1832.] 
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No. 

3 1  Sex- 

Place  of  nativity . 

When  sen- 
tenced. 

7 
1 

Offence. 

At  what 
court  sentenced. 

Times 
convicted 

When  & 
how  disc. 

72 

8  Female  Detroit 

March  30 

Larceny 

Q.  S.  Washington 

First 

73 

16    Male 

Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

March  26 

ljlBigamy 

Q.  S.  Armstrong 

do 

Dec.  31 

74 

50      do 

County  Deny,  IreFd 

March  31 

|  Horse  stealing 

Q.  S.  Indiana 

do 

75  5 

J6      do 

Butler  co.  Pa. 

April  7 

2  Larceny 

Q.  S.  Butler 

do 

76' 

22      do 

Allegheny  co.  Pa. 

April  26 

4  Robbery 

O.T.  Allegheny 

do 

77. 

>8     do 

Hampshire  co.  Mass. 

April  21 

1  Forgery 

Q.  S.  Mercer 

do 

78. 

1      dc 

Worcester  co.  Mass. 

May  5 

3  Counterfeiting  coin 

District  Ct.  U.  S. 

do 

79^ 

t4     do 

Portsmouth,  Eng. 

May  11 

2  Larceny 

Mayor's  Ct.Pittsb'g 

do 

Dec.  It 

801 

6     do 

Fayette  co.  Pa. 

do 

1         do 

do 

do 

Oct.  20* 

81  i 

I     do 

Cork,  Ireland 

May  14 

1  Assault,  &c.  intent  to  kill 

do 

do 

82  S 

4     do 

Allegheny  co.  Pa. 

May  28 

4'Arson 

O.T.Westmoreland 

Second 

83  1 

9     do 

Trumbull  co.  Ohio 

June  28 

3 1  Larceny 

Q.  S.  Allegheny 

First 

84: 

3     do 

Oneida  co.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  6 

2,Burglary 

O.  T.  Erie 

do 

85  4 

1     do 

New  Hampshire 

do 

1  (Larceny 

Q.  S.   do 

do 

863 

0      do 

Grafton  co.  N.H 

do 

2;Passing  counterfeit  coin 

do 

do 

87  2 

6      do 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

do 

4,Burglary 

O.  T.  do 

do 

88  4 

7     do 

Chester  co.  Pa. 

Aug.  18 

2 

Ass'lt,&c.intentto  ravish 

Q.  S.  Crawford 

do 

89  2 

9     do 

do 

Aug.  12 

2 

Larceny 

Q.  S.  Huntingdon 

do 

90  2 

7     do 

Montgomery  co.N.Y. 

do 

2 

do 

do 

do 

914 

1      do 

Cumberland  co.  Pa. 

Aug.  27 

2 

Manslaughter 

O.T.Westmoreland 

do 

92  4 

4     do 

C'ty  Antrim,  Irel'd. 

Aug.  24 

2 

Ass'lt,&c  intent  to  ravish 

Q.  S.  Centre 

do 

93  2 

7      do 

New  Jersey 

Sept.  9 

H 

Larceny 

Q.  S.  Beaver 

do 

94  3 

3     do 

C'y  Antrim,  Irel'd. 

Sept.  30 

i 

do 

Q..  S.  Indiana 

Third 

95  2 

5     do 

Philadelphia 

Oct.  5 

2 

do 

Mayor's  Ct.Pittsb'g 

First 

961 

7  Female 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  26 

10 

Arson 

O.  T.  Allegheny 

do 

97  4 

2    Male 

C'ty  Tyrone,  Irel'd. 

Oct.  27 

3 

Ass'lt,&c. intent  to  ravish  Q .  S.  Allegheny 

do 

98  2 

J      do 

Westmoreland  co.  Pa. 

Oct.  29 

6 

Manslaughter 

O.  T.  Fayette 

Uncertain 

99  4 

t      do 

Allegheny  co.  Md. 

do 

3 

Larceny 

Q.  S.  Fayette 

First 

10041 

)      do 

Fayette  co.  Pa. 

Oct.  31 

5 

Manslaughter 

O.  T.  Fayette 

do 

1012 

3     do 

C'ty  Laitrim,  Irel'd. 

Nov.  17 

2 

Assault,  &c.  intent  to  kill 

O.  T.  Huntingdon 

do 

102  2 

2     do 

Centre  co.  Pa. 

Nov.  19 

8 

Murder 

do 

do 

103  2i 

i     do 

\damsco.  Pa. 

Nov.  22 

lk 

Larceny 

O.  T.  Mifflin 

do 

104  2( 

)     do 

Somerset  co.  Pa. 

Dec.  9 

Horse  stealing 

Q.  S.  Somerset 

do 

105  2* 

'     do     H 

Berkshire  co.  Mass. 

Dec.  7 

2  Larceny 

Q.  S.  Warren 

do 

1062' 

)     do    r 

Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

D.  20,18  30 

lO'Horse  steal'g  &  burglary 

Q.S.&O.T.W'gton 

do 

From  the  preceding  statement  we  have  made  the  fol 
lowing  summary  of  the  crimes  and  places  of  birth 


Crimea 
Larceny 
Burglary 
Horse  stealing 
Assault  with  intent  to 

ravish 
Murder 
Bigamy 
Manslaughter 
Rape 


Counterfeiting  coin  2 

55     Forging  do  1 

-  7    Perjury         -        -        -  2 

-  6    Arson  -        -        -  2 

Forgery        -        -        -  1 

-  5    Robbery        -        -        -  1 

-  4    Kidnapping  -        -  1 

-  4     Steal'g  from  U.  S.  Mail    1 

-  4     Concealing   birth  and 

-  3        death  of  a  child  1 


Assault  with  intent  to  kill  3     Subornation  of  perjury    1 

Passing  counterfeit  coin  2  

106 

*  Pardoned.  j-  Died. 

Those  not  marked  have  served  their  time  out. 


To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen — In  my  report  last  year,  I  pointed  out 
many  of  the  defects  in  the  construction  of  this  prison, 
and  the  inconveniences  necessarily  resulting  therefrom, 
the  impossibility  of  introducing  into  this  prison  a  regu- 
lar system  of  profitable  labour,  and  the  very  doubtful 
prospect  of  reformation  in  the  prisoners  confined  within 
its  walls.  The  opportunities  for  communication  be- 
tween convicts,  enables  them  to  form  conspiracies  and 
concert  plans  for  escape,  and  for  other  mischievous 
purposes,  and  enables  the  most  depraved  and  abandon- 
ed amongst  them,  to  extend  their  demoralizing  and 
contaminating  influence  throughout  the  prison,  thereby 
preventing  reformation  in  others,  and  defeating  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  or 
to  repeat  what  has  been  heretofore  communicated,  as 
the  Inspectors  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  defects  in 


Places  of  birth. 
Pennsylvania 
Ireland 
Virginia 
Maryland 
New  Jersey 
Ohio      - 
New  York 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New  Hampshire 
England 


Delaware 
54    District  of  Columbia 
16    France 


Michigan 


Natives  of  this  state 
Do.  of  other  states 
Foreigners 


t  Sentence  reversed  by  Supremo  Court. 

the  construction  of  this  prison,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  and  radical  alteration  of  the  interior  being 
made,  before  any  benefits  can  result  from  the  operations 
of  this  institution. 

During  the  last  year,  there  has  been  earned  by  con- 
victs, as  follows,  viz. 

Shoemaking,  $244  00 

Picking  Oakum,  340  00 

Carpenter  work,  1  50 

Sewing,  7  50 

Total,         $593  00 
During  the  year  1831,there  have  been  received  forty- 
four  convicts,  forty-one  have  been  discharged,  and  one 
has  died,  leaving  in  prison  on  the  31st  December,  1831, 
sixty-four  prisoners. 

Of  those  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  prison, 
as  far  as  heard  from,  there  are  but  very  few  cases  of 
amendment  Although  in  this  prison,  in  its  present  de- 
fective state,  so  little  hxs  been  effected  cither  in  a  moral, 
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AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  GIRARD   TRUSTS. 
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religious  or  pecuniary  point;  I  have  no  doubts  in  my 
mind,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  separate  con- 
finement on  the  plan  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  I 
■would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  this  pri- 
son be  altered,  and  the  cells  re-built  on  the  plan  of  those 
of  that  prison. 

If  this,  or  some  other  measures  is  not  adopted,  serious 
injury  will  be  the  result. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  PATTERSON, 
Warden,  Western  Penitentiary. 

January  1,  1832. 


AN  ACT 
To  enable  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia to  carry  into  effect  certain  improvements, 
and  certain  trusts. 

Whereas,  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Stephen 
Girard,  late  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  deceased,  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  bequeathed  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in 
trust  among  other  things,  to  apply  the  income  thereof, 
"  first,  to  lay  out,  regulate,  curb,  light  and  pave  a  pas- 
sage or  street  on  the  east  part  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, fronting  the  river  Delaware,  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  feet  wide,  and  to  be  called  Delaware  Avenue;  ex- 
tending from  South  or  Cedar  street,  all  along  the  east 
part  of  Water  street  squares,  and  the  west  side  of  the 
logs  which  form  the  heads  of  the  docks,  or  thereabouts; 
and  to  this  intent,  to  obtain  such  acts  of  assembly,  and 
to  make  such  purchases  or  agreements  as  will  enable 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to 
remove  or  pull  down  all  the  buildings,  fences,  and  ob- 
structions which  may  be  in  the  way,  and  to  prohibit  all 
buildings,  fences,  or  erections  of  any  kind  to  the  east- 
ward of  said  avenue,  to  fill  up  the  heads  of  such  of  the 
docks  as  may  not  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  said 
street,  to  compel  the  owners  of  wharves  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  covered  completely  with  gravel  or  other 
hard  materials,  and  to  be  so  levelled  that  water  will  not 
remain  thereon,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  to  completely 
clean,  and  keep  clean,  all  the  docks  within  the  limits  of 
the  city,  fronting  on  the  Delaware;  and  to  pull  down  all 
platforms  carried  outfrom  the  east  part  of  the  city,  over 
the  river  Delaware,  on  piles  or  pillars."  "  Second,  to 
pull  down  and  remove  all  wooden  buildings,  as  well  as 
those  made  of  wood  and  other  combustible  materials,  as 
those  called  brick-paned,  or  framed  buildings,  filled  in 
with  bricks,  that  are  erected  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia;  and  also  to  prohibit  the  erection  of 
any  such  building  within  the  said  city's  limits  at  any  fu 
ture  time."  "Third,  to  widen,  pave,  and  curb  Water 
street,  and  to  distribute  the  Schuylkill  water  therein, 
upon"  a  certain  plan  therein  set  forth.  Now,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  aforesaid,  to  effect  the  improvements 
contemplated  by  the  said  testator,  and  to  execute  in  all 
other  respects,  the  trusts  created  by  his  will,  to  enable 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
carry  which  into  effect,  the  said  Stephen  Girard  has  de- 
sired the  legislature  to  enact  the  necessary  laws. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represntatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  ordinance  lawfully  enacted,  or  the  interven- 
tion and  act  of  authorized  officers  or  agents,  to  lay  out, 
regulate,  curb,  light,  and  pave  a  passage  or  street,  not 
less  than  twenty-one  feet  in  width,  on  the  east  part  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  fronting  the  river  Delaware, 
at  such  distance  or  distances  in  the  several  parts  there- 
of from  the  eastern  line  of  Water  street  as  they  shall 
4'udge  proper,  extending  from  Vine  to  Cedar  street,  to 
ie  called  the  Delaware  Avenue;  and  that,  having  laid 
out  such  street,  they  shall  cause  a  record  of  the  same  to  I 


be  made  in  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county 
of  Philadelphia. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  aforesaid,  in  manner 
aforesaid,  to  lay  out  W  ater  street,  in  the  said  city,  anew, 
in  such  manner  as  that  the  same  shall  be  as  nearly 
straight  as  conveniently  may  be,  and  of  a  uniform,  or 
as  near  as  may  be  uniform  width  throughout,  not  less 
than  thirty-nine  feet,  if  practicable,  and  the  same  to 
open  and  keep  open  for  ever,  as  a  common  and  public 
highway;  and  that  having  laid  out  said  Water  street  of 
such  increased  width,  they  shall  cause  a  record  of  the 
same  to  be  made  in  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  aforesaid,  to  pass  or- 
dinances, or  take  other  measures  for  regulating,  adjust- 
ing;, and  determining  the  easternmost  line  to  which 
wharves  may  thereafter  lawfully  be  constructed  on  the 
river  Delaware,  fronting  said  city,  and  to  cause  a  record 
ot  such  regulated  line  to  be  made  in  the  court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia;  to  fix  and 
decide  on,  or  cause  their  officers  to  fix  and  decide  on 
the  levels  of  all  wharves  fronting  the  said  city,  and  to 
declare  the  regulation  thereof;  to  require  the  owners 
thereof  to  pave  the  same  or  lay  them  with  gravel,  ac- 
cording to  such  regulation,  so  as  effectually  to  drain  and 
pass  off  the  water  from  the  same,  and  to  require  all  per- 
sons owning  and  occupying  or  using  docks  or  wharves, 
to  cleanse  the  same,  and  to  keep  th«  same  in  repair,  and 
to  prescribe  the  form,  materials,  and  character  of  work- 
manship of  all  wharves  hereafter  to  be  constructed,  and 
to  require  all  platforms  now  projecting  into  the  river 
Delaware,  and  supported  on  piles,  pillars  or  piers,  to  be 
removed,  and  to  prohibit  the  construction,  in  future,  of 
any  such  projecting  platforms;  and  to  require  the  re- 
moval, and  prohibit  the  construction,  in  future,  of 
all  buildings,  fences,  and  other  obstructions,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Delaware  Avenue,  above  mentioned, 
and  to  declare  all  erections  and  constructions  whatsoev- 
er, contrary  to  the  said  ordinances,  whether  erected  be- 
fore or  after  the  passage  of  the  same  to  be  nuisances, 
and  generally  to  devise,  ordain  and  execute  whatever 
other  things  shall  by  them,  the  said  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  aforesaid,be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  the  good  arrangement,  security, 
and  government  of  the  said  wharves:  Provided,  That 
the  easternmost  line  of  the  said  wharves  shall  not  be 
held  to  be  finally  determined,  and  the  record  thereof 
shall  not  be  made.as  aforesaid,  unless  the  board  of  ward- 
ens, of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  shall  decide  and  make 
their  certificate  in  writing,  that  such  easternmost  line  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests, which  certificate 
shall  also  be  recorded  in  the  said  court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions; but  if  the  said  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  by 
them,  within  three  months  after  application  made  there- 
for, the  refusal  or  omission  of  the  said  board  of  wardens 
to  grant  such  certificate,  shall,  when  duly  verified  by 
affidavit,  be  esteemed  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the 
said  board  of  wardens,  that  such  easternmost  line  is  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interests,  and  in  case  such  a 
decision  shall  in  any  wise  be  made,  an  appeal  shall  lie 
therefrom  to  the  said  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  as  in 
other  cases,  and  the  judgment  of  the  said  court,  in  fa- 
vor of  such  regulated  line,  shall  be,  for  all  purposes, 
equivalent  to  a  similar  decision  by  the  said  board  of 
wardens:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  give  authority  to  any  one  to  erect 
wharves,  or  piers,  extending  out  as  far  as  the  said  regu- 
lated easternmost  line,  without  license  from  the  said 
board  of  wardens,  as  heretofore. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authori- 
ty aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  aforesaid,  to  pass 
ordinances,  prohibiting  the  construction  within  the  said 
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city,  or  any  parts  thereof,  of  all  framed  or  brick-paned 
or  other  buildings,  the  walls  whereof  are  not  wholly 
composed  of  incombustible  materials,  determining'  the 
thickness  of  which  walls  of  buildings  of  different  dimen- 
sions and  character  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  the  said 
city,  and  in  making  all  such  other  legal  provisions  as 
they  9hall  think  expedient  for  preventing  the  extension 
of  injuries  from  fire,  in  the  said  city,  and  to  declare  all 
buildings,  the  walls  whereof  are  not  wholly  composed 
of  incombustible  materials,  to  be  nuisances. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  when  any  of  the  said  ordinances  shall 
have  been  passed,  or  other  proceedings  had  in  relation 
to  the  said  Delaware  Avenue  and  Water  street,  or  eith- 
er of  them,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  have  been  made 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  aforesaid,  to  proceed,  from 
time  to  time,  to  open  for  public  use,  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  and  the  same  to  keep  open  as  common  and 
public  highways  forever;  and  to  that  end,  to  enter  upon 
such  property  as  may  be  found  to  be  within  the  same, 
construct  wharves  extending  into  the  river,  within  the 
lines  of  said  Delaware  Avenue,  and  to  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  same,  and  fill  up  all  docks  within  the 
limits  thereof,  and  remove  all  obstructions,  of  whatever 
kind,  from  within  the  limits  of  said  avenue  and  street, 
or  any  parts  thereof,  and  level,  drain,  pitch,  and  pave 
the  same,  as  other  streets  in  the  said  city.  And  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  such  ordinances,  and  the  record 
of  the  said  avenue  and  street,  all  buildings,  thereafter 
erected  or  rebuilt  on  the  said  avenue  and  street  shall 


such  petitioners  as  the  injuries  by  them  complained  of, 
and  the  said  jury  having  viewed  the  premises  and  heard 
the  parties,  or  their  counsel,  shall  report  in  writing, 
under  the  hands  of  at  least  ten  jurors,  and  their  report 
having  been  considered  and  confirmed  by  the  court,  the 
damages  thereby  found,  shall  be  paid  by  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  citizens  aforesaid,  in  six  months  after  the 
confirmation  of  the  said  report. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  if  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
aforesaid,  shall  deem  it  expedient  that  the  damages 
should  be  legally  ascertained  before  proceeding  to  en- 
ter on  premises  for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions, and  before  appropriating  to  public  use,  any  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  or  otherwise  injuriously  affecting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  any  proprietor,  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  aforesaid  may,  from  time  to 
time,  apply  to  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  by  petition,  in  writing,  speci- 
fying therein  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty in  regard  to  which  they  desire  that  the  damages 
should  be  ascertained,  and  thereupon  the  said  court 
shall  appoint  a  jury  of  twelve  disinterested  freehold- 
ers, citizens  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  jury 
shall  assemble,  after  ten  days  notice  of  their  meeting 
giving  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  property,  and 
shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed,  as  is  provided  in  the  fore- 
going section  of  this  act,  and  having  viewed  and  heard, 
as  is  therein  provided,  shall  report  in  writing,  under  the 
hands  of  at  least  ten  jurors,  specifying  in  their  said  re- 
port.as  well  as  the  causes  for  which  damages.if  any  should 


conform  to  the  recorded  limits  of  the  same,  and  the  j  be  paid,  as  the  amounts  of  such  damages,  and  in  such 

"  case,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  aforesaid,  may, 
within  one  year  after  the  confirmation  of  such  report 
by  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  tender  to  any  owner 
of  property  named  therein,  the  amount  of  damages 
thereby  found  in  his  favor,  or  may  pay  the  same  into 
court,  for  his  use  and, benefit,  and  may  thereafter  pro- 
ceed to  enter  upon  the  premises,  and  remove  the  ob- 
structions, or  appropriate  the  property  for  which  dama- 
ges shall  have  been  so  paid  or  tendered,  first  giving 
three  months  notice  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  if  any: 
Provided  however,  That  if  the  amount  so  found  by  such 
jury  in  favor  of  any  owner,  shall  not  be  so  tendered  or 
paid  within  one  year  after  the  confirmation  of  such  re- 
port, then  the  proceedings  had  upon  die  said  petition, 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  aforesaid,  shall, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  said  owner,  be  null  and  void,  and 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  aforesaid,  may  there- 
after present  their  petition  in  writing  anew,  under  this 
section,  as  if  no  proceedings  had  before  been  had:  And 
provided  also,  That  when  a  report  shall  have  been  made 
by  a  jury,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
damages  shall  have  been  tendered  or  paid,  in  accor- 
dance therewith,  if  thereafter  any  other  damage  than 
that  reported  on  shall  be  sustained,  the  party  aggriev- 
ed may  thereafter  apply,  in  regard  to  such  other  dama- 
ges, for  a  jury  to  assess  the  same.under  the  eighth  section 
of  this  act:  Provided  further,  That  it  shall  at  all  times 
be  competent  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
aforesaid,  to  agree  with  any  owner  or  owners  of  proper- 
ty, so  to  be  taken,  removed,  or  affected  for  the  da- 
mages thereby  to  be  occasioned,  and  such  agreement 
shall  be  instead  of  any  of  the  proceedings  detailed  in 
this  or  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act:  And,  foras- 
much as  in  the  course  of  time  it  may  appear  that  powers 
are  not  vested  in  the  said  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  which  may  be  yet  required  to 
the  full  execution  of  those  parts  of  the  said  will  of  the 
said  Stephen  Cirard,  for  the  carrying  of  which  into  ef- 
fect he  has  in  his  said  will  requested  legislative  provi- 
sion, and  it  is  the  object  and  intent  of  this  act  fully  to 
confer  all  such  powers. 

Sect  10.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  it  shall  be  law  fid  for  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  exercise  all  such  juris- 
diction, enact  all  such  ordinances,  and  do  and  execute 


mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  aforesaid, 
may  pass  ordinances,  declaring  all  obstructions  within 
the  same  to  be  nuisances. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  at  all  times  be  lawful  for  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  afore- 
said, to  remove  and  abate  any  building,  erection  or 
obstruction  whatever,  which,  by  this  act,  or  by  any  or- 
dinance to  be  hereafter  passed  by  virtue  of  it,  may  be 
declared  a  nuisance .  Provided,  That  if  such  building, 
erection  or  obstruction  shall  have  been  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  of  such  ordinance 
passed  by  virtue  thereof,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citi- 
zens aforesaid,  shall  give  at  least  three  months  notice  of 
their  intention  to  remove  the  same  to  the  persons  having 
the  ownership,  occupation  or  use  thereof,  or  in  case  no 
such  persons  shall  be  known  to  them,  then  they  shall  af- 
fix a  copy  of  such  notice  to  and  upon  such  building, 
erection,  or  obstruction,  three  months  before  proceed- 
ing to  remove  the  same. 

Sect  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  aforesaid,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  commit  any  nuisance  contrary  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  and  of  the  ordinances  which  may  be 
passed  by  virtue  thereof,  and  of  any  person  or  persons 
who  having  committed  any  such  nuisance,  shall,  after 
notice,  refuse  or  neglect  to  remove  the  same. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  b}-  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  all  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  re- 
ceive damage  to  their  property  by  reason  of  any  thing 
which  shall  have  been  done  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  under  this  act,  or  any  ordi- 
nances passed  by  virtue  hereof,  may,  after  ten  days  no- 
tice of  such  their  intention,  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizens  aforesaid,  apply  by  petition  in  writing,  to  the 
court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  shall  thereupon  appoint  a  jury  of  twelve  dis- 
interested freeholders,  citizens  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  jury  shall  assemble,  after  ten  days  notice  of 
their  meeting,  given  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  sworn  or 
affirmed  to  inquire  what  damages  the  petitioners,  or  any 
of  them,  have  sustained  by  reason  of  any  thing  so  done, 
conudering  as  well  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  to 
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all  such  acts  and  things  whatsoever,  as  may  be  necessa-  )  nal  commissioners  to  make  contracts  for  that  purpose. 


ry  and  convenient  for  the  full  and  entire  acceptance, 
execution,  and  prosecution  of  any  and  all  the  devises 
and  bequests,  trusts  and  provisions  contained  in  the 
said  will,  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  parts 
of  this  act,  and  to  enable  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  carry  which  into  effect,  the 
said  Stephen  Girard  has  desired  the  legislature  to  en- 
act the  necessary  laws. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  no  road  or  street  shall  be  laid  out,  or 
passed  through  the  land  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard  for  the  erection 
.  of  a  college,  unless  the  same  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  trustees  or  directors  of  said  college,  and  approved 
of  by  a  majority  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  LAPORTE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
WM.  G.  HAWKINS, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved — The  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  -two. 

GEO.  WOLF. 

A  SUPPLEMENT 

To  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  enable  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  carry  into 
effect  certain  improvements  and  to  execute  certain 
trusts." 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  Select  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  shall  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  by- ordinance  or  oth- 
erwise, for  the  election  or  appointment  of  such  officers 
and  agents  as  they  may  deem  essential  to  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  duties  and  trusts  enjoined  and  created  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard. 

JOHN  LAPORTE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
WM.  G.  HAWKINS, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved — The  fourth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty -two. 

GEO.  WOLF. 


JOHN  LAPORTE, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
J.  R.  BURDEN, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved — The  ninth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  one  thou- 
sand eight  hunded  and  thirty -two. 

GEO.  WOLF. 


To  appropriate  the  legacy  of  Stephen  Girard,  to  im- 
provement by  canal  navigation. 

Whereas,  the  late  Stephen  Girard  has  bequeathed  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purposes  of  improve- 
ment by  canal  navigation,  which  sum  is  in  the  treasury 
unappropriated:  Therefore, 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  canal  commission- 
ers be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  apply  the  said 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  canal  navigation,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  deceased,  on  the 
several  canals  embraced  in  the  act,  entitled  "A  sup- 
plement to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  relative  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania canals  and  rail-roads,  passed  the  thirtieth  of 
March  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty -two;"  and 
in  completing  the  unfinished  balance  of  so  much  of  the 
French  creek  feeder  as  may  be  necessary  to  connect 
with  Conneaut  lake  and  French  creek;  and  in  perform- 
ing their  duties  under  the  said  act  and  this  act,  where 
the  better  completion  of  the  work  requires  a  change 
from  slack  water  to  canal,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ca- 


COAL  TRANSPORTATION  MEETING. 
In  pursuance  of  public  notice,  a  large  and  respecta- 
ble meeting  of  citizens  residing  on  the  Susquehannah 
river  and  its  tributaries,  convened  at  the  Court  House 
in  AVilliamsport,  Lycoming  county,  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  for  the  purposes  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of  tolls  on  the  article  of 
coal,  on  the  Union  Canal  and  Schuylkill  Navigation. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  appointing  Jabez 
Htde,  Esq.  of  Susquehannah  co.  chairman,  and  Wm. 
G.  Cabpenter,  of  Lycoming  co.  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  by 
Joseph  B.  Anthony,  Messrs.  E.  Greenough,  of  North- 
umberland, Joseph  B.  Anthony,  of  Lycoming,  R.  C. 
Grier,  of  Columbia,  Harris  Jenkins,  of  Luzerne,  Benj. 
M'Kean,  of  Bradford,  James  Goodrich,  of  Tioga,  Thos. 
Curts,  of  M'Kean,  Geo.  Grafius,  of  Gentre,  Robert 
Lytle,  of  Huntingdon,  James  T.  Hall,  of  Mifflin,  Hen- 
ry W.  Snyder,  of  Union,  and  Henry  H.  Burr,  of  Dau- 
phin co.  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  embracing  that  object,  who,  af- 
ter retiring  a  short  time,  reported  the  following,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  citizens  of  all  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah and  its  branches,  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  public  improvements  already  made 
and  now  in  progress,  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with 
our  commercial  metropolis.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal 
penetrates  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  regions 
of  the  state,  and  the  Union  and  Schuylkill  canals  are  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  improvements  from  those 
regions  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  yet  without  the 
transportation  of  coal  these  canals  cannot  be  produc- 
tive. If  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  district 
should  pass  upon  the  canals,  they  will  afford  employ- 
ment but  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  and  unless  coal, 
(the  value  of  which  greatly  depends  upon  the  price  of 
its  carriage)  can  become  a  matter  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  find  its  way  to  market  by  means  of  canal 
transportation,  the  immense  sums  of  money  expended 
in  constructing  those  great  highways  will  yield  but  little 
profit,  and  their  utility  be  greatly  diminished.  It  is 
therefore  equally  important  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Union  and  Schuylkill  canals,  as  to  the  owners  of  coal 
beds,  that  the  canals  should  afford  the  utmost  facilities 
of  carriage.  Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  are  very 
abundant  near  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah — the 
mining  is  not  attended  with  much  expense  or  difficulty, 
and  if  the  transportation  can  be  made  as  low  as  it  ought 
to  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  kinds  of  the  best 
quality  can  be  carried  to  Philadelphia  at  a  fair  profit. 

The  principal  difficulty  with  which  the  dealers  in 
coal  have  to  contend,  is  the  amount  of  toll.  This  at  the 
present  rate  on  the  Union  and  Schuylkill  canals,  shuts 
them  out  from  the  city.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  Com- 
missioners were  aware  of  this,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  sound  judgment,  they  have  thought  it 
most  advantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth 
to  fix  the  toll  upon  coal  at  half  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile; 
and  the  committee  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners could  not  better  promote  the  object  of  con- 
structing these  expensive  public  works.  The  cheap- 
ness and  safety  of  carnage  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
induce  traders  in  coal  to  desert  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
and  if  the  toll  of  the  Union  and  Schuylkill  canals  should 
be  so  reduced,  that  the  articles  will  bear  carriage  on 
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them,  the  trade  to  Philadelphia  will  be  immense — the 
tonnage  on  those  canals  will  be  immediately  increased; 
the  mountains  which  are  now  of  little  value,  will  be 
sought  aftepby  capitalists,  and  the  stock  of  these  canals, 
and  especially  that  of  the  Union  Canal,  will  rise  in  pro- 
portion. In  a  word,  if  the  coal  of  the  Susquehannah 
country  can  be  profitably  transported  through  the  Union 
Canal,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  city  and 
county  will  be  mutually  benefited.  To  attain  so  desira- 
ble an  object,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  of  the 
Union  and  Schuylkill  canals  will  adopt  the  proper  and 
rational  mode  which  our  state  Canal  Commissioners 
have  adopted,  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  take  this 
subject  into  their  serious  and  immediate  consideration, 
we  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  Charles  Chauncey,  Benjamin  W. 
Richards,  Joseph  L.  Bevan,  Simon  Gratz,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  Matthew  C.  Ralston,  Benjamin  Tilghman, 
and  John  L.  Hodge,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  the  directors  of  the 
Union  Canal  and  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 
and  endeavor  to  procure  a  reduction  of  their  tolls  on 
the  transportation  of  coal. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  meeting  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  to  the 
committee  above  named,  with  a  request  that  they  will 
represent  the  interests  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  in- 
terior, and  endeavor  to  secure  the  objects  above  stated. 
That  he  also  be  requested  to  communicate  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  President  of  each  of  the  above  companies, 
and  that  the  result  of  the  negotiation  be  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  coal  district. 

JABEZ  HYDE,  Chairman. 

Wx.  G.  Carpenter,  Secretary.. 


From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
TRIP  TO  FRENCH  TOWN. 
The  enterprizing  and  accomplished  originators  and 
finishers  of  the  New  Castle  and  French  Town  rail-road, 
having  concluded  to  made  a  trip  to  this  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  our  internal  im- 
provements, fixed  on  Saturday  last,  to  review  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors.  About  two  hundred  gentlemen 
were  invited  to  join  the  party.  The  splendid  steam 
boat  Wm.  Penn,  having  been  handsomely  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Citi- 
zen's Union  Line  for  the  occasion, — at  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.  the  company  being  assembled  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  this  gallant 
boat,  decked  with  flags  and  streamers,  got  under  way, 
Johnson's  fine  band  of  music  pouring  its  rich  and  heart- 
animating  notes  upon  the  ears  of  the  company,  and 
thrilling  the  hearts  of  the  thousands,  who,  from  the 
wharves  and  buildings,  beholding  the  boat  and  her  de- 
corations, had  come  out  to  see  and  inquire  what  all  this 
meant! 

The  day,  though  cloudy,  was  pleasant.  The  air 
from  the  south-west  was  refreshing  and  bracing.  The 
recent  triumph  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  and  li- 
berty, and  the  corresponding  defeat  of  those  who  had 
struggled  to  maintain  the  present  order  of  things,  both 
appeared  to  mix  andmingle  in  the  approaching  spectacle. 
The  triumph  of  art,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  festival, 
were  intended  to  be  the  theme  of  all  tongues,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  all.  The  hospitable  gentlemen  who  had 
planned  the  excursion,  seemed  to  have  resolved  to 
snatch  one  day  at  least  from  the  hurly  burly  of  politics, 
and  make  it  sacred  to  sociability  and  enjoyment.  Their 
guests  were  selected,  therefore,  without  regard  to  par- 
ty. The  guests  themselves  approving  the  truce,  min- 
gled as  citizens  should  on  such  an  occasion,  and  thus 
was  produced  a  scene  of  harmony  and  universal  gratifi- 
cation, which  will  long  be  remembered. 

It  was  not  possible  to  descend  the  river  with  the  ban- 
ners of  liberty  waving  over  us,  and  the  martial  notes  of 


the  band  striking  upon  our  ears,  without  a  momentary 
abstraction  from  the  present,  and  a  going  back  into  the 
past,  and  especially  when  this  river  has  been  so  fruit- 
ful in  incidents  of  war-like  renown,  whose  shores  have 
been  made  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  invaders,  and  with 
that  also  of  the  sons  of  liberty,who  dared, even  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  strength,  to  breast  those  who  had  been  sent 
to  rivet  upon  them  the  chains  of  slavery.  And  the  wa- 
ters, too,  which  on  this  day  were  so  tranquil,  and  glid- 
ed onward  so  smoothly,  had  been  in  a  foam  with  the 
bombs  and  balls,  and  stained  with  the  blood  shed  in  that 
same  glorious,  and  holy,  and  triumphant  contest.  Mud 
Fort  and  Red  Band  will  never  be  seen  by  any  eye  that 
has  gone  over  the  history  of  those  eventful  days,  with- 
out awakening  joyful  recollections  of  the  deeds  that 
e  made  them  immortal.  And  who  can  look  upon 
the  waters  without  thinking  that  upon  their  bosom  was 
borne  the  Hyder  Ally,  and  her  intrepid  commander, 
the  gallant  Barney,  and  of  the  speedy  return  of  that  ves- 
sel upon  these  same  waters,  with  the  Gen.  Monk,  her 
vanquished  and  splendid  prize? 

When  within  about  ten  miles  of  New  Castle,  a  colla- 
tion was  announced.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  what 
it  is  that  on  an  occasion  of  the  sort,  whets  the  appetite 
to  so  keen  an  edge,  but  so  it  was,  we  all  fell  to,  and  par- 
took of  the  varied  and  abundant  repast — nor  were  the 
drinkables  less  abundant,  or  less  rich.  The  wines  were 
rather  too  good. 

This  over,  we  were  approaching  New  Castle,  and 
here,  as  if  to  remind  one  of  the  days  when  it  bore,  ac- 
cording to  Knickerbocker,  the  neat  comfortable  name 
of  Fort  Cassimer,  lay  a  regular  built  Dutch ,  ship,  just 
from  under  the  hands  of  the  painter!  Her  precisely 
perpendicular,  and  half  square,  and  half  circular  bow, 
and  swelling  sides,  and  spreading  hips,  appeared  to 
have  been  all  arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of  keep- 
ing her  from  sailing,  and  securing  to  the  Mynheers  on 
board,  a  freedom  from  those  frequent  ablutions  which 
those  are  doomed  to  experience  who  venture  to  sea  in 
our  cutter-looking  ships  and  frigates.  The  wave  of  the 
ocean  that  would  venture  to  roll  against  this  genuine 
Dutch  model,  with  any  intention  of  making  a  visit  to 
the  deck,  would  find  itself  destined  to  bear  upon  its 
top  the  whole  of  this  massy  burden.  Never  was  a  ship 
more  gaily  ornamented.  She  reminded  one  of  the  fair 
damsels  of  Manhattan,  with  their  blue  stockings,  and 
fiery  red  cloaks,  and  the  short  petticoats  which  were 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  off  these 
dazzling  appendages  and  the  broad  hips  that  were  con- 
structed to  hold  them  up.  The  clamps  which  connect 
the  stays  to  the  hull,  and  every  particle  of  iron  that  any 
where  occupied  an  external  place,  was  painted  a  bright 
red,  which  formed  a  most  splendid  contrast  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hull — and  then  a  lion  crouching  mounted  th« 
rudder — and  looked  like  the  monarch  of  the  forest, 
about  to  spring  upon  some  devoted  victim.  We  cer- 
tainly heard  him  " roar." 

We  were  now  landed— but  not  without  making  a  cir- 
cle in  the  Delaware,  for  the  gratification  of  the  fair,  who 
hearing  the  music  of  the  band,  had  crowded  the  win- 
dows and  porches  to  witness  the  display. 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  that  apparently  ani- 
mated and  living  contrivance,  called  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, which,  on  this  occasion  was  to  lead  oft"  its  own 
tender,  and  eleven  cars,  carrying  altogether  165  persons, 
the  whole  weighing,  including  itself,  its  tender  and 
eleven  cars,  about  36  tons,  or  80,644  pounds. 

At  the  given  signal,  the  locomotive  began  its  living 
and  breathing  and  triumphant  motion;  slow  at  first — 
then  faster— till  the  lengthened  train  of  cars,  feeling 
the  impulse,  followed  on,  faster  and  faster,  until,  we 
were  pretty  soon  going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  little 
over  three  minutes!  The  undulations  of  the  road,  when 
ascending,  would  occasionally  retard  us,  but  with  only 
the  application  of  about  half  the  power  that  could  have 
been  applied,  and  with  the  most  perfect  safety,  we 
found  ourselves,  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour  and  nine 
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minutes,  at  the  landing  place  at  French  Town,  distant 
from  New  Castle  sixteen  miles  and  a  half!  Not  an  inci- 
dent happened  to  break  the  spell  of  the  enchantment 
which  we  all  felt  in  cutting  the  air  at  this  rate — the 
houses  and  trees  all  seemed  to  be  rapidly  passing  us, 
and  sometimes  a  bird  would,  when  we  were  descend- 
ing, look  to  the  eye  as  if  it's  wings  were  of  no  use  to  it, 
except  to  expand  and  close,  for  it  would  keep  along 
with  us  like  a  fixture.  Presently  wheeling  and  return- 
ing, it  would  seem  to  do  more  than  fly,  so  rapid  was 
the  effect  of  the  double  motion,  we  going  from  it  and  it 
from  us. 

So  entirely  agreeable  is  this  mode  of  travelling,  and 
so  perfect  is  the  confidence  in  one's  entire  security  from 
all  sorts  of  danger,  that  we  took  a  most  refreshing  nap 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  variety 
of  both  waking  and  sleeping. 

Arriving  at  the  landing  at  French  Town,  the  steam 
boat,  the  Washington,  being  there,  we  were  invited  on 
board,  and  there  was  spread,  on  her  spacious  deck  an- 
other collation,  full; brother  in  all  respects,  to  that  we 
bad  just  shaken  hands  with  on  the  Delaware. 

There  was  a  monstrous  consumption  of  the  good 
things  provided  here,  also.  The  feast  over,  and  the 
locomotive  changing  ends,  we  were  all  seated— delight- 
fully seated,  and  in  one  hour  and  fourteen  minutes  we 
were  back  to  New  Castle,  and  on  board  our  noble  and 
gaily  decked  Wm.  Penn.  The  reader  must  not  think 
we  went  across  that  tongue  of  land,  without  our  music. 
There  was  a  car  hitched  on  expressly  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  our  musical  chief,  Frank  Johnson — and  now 
and  then  the  woods  were  made  to  resound  to  the  airs 
which  nobody  can  hear  from  Frank  Johnson's  band 
without  being  delighted. 

We  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  days  when  we 
have  had  the  extreme  felicity,  and  at  the  risk,  at  every 
turn  of  the  wheels  of  the  stages,  as  they  would  fetch  up 
their  congregated  loads  of  mud,  of  being  capsized  and 
broken  to  pieces,  bones  and  all,  of  being  about  five 
hours  in  going  from  this  same  New  Castle,  to  that  iden- 
tical French  Town. 

We  hope  the  gentlemen  we  are  about  to  name  will 
excuse  us  for  introducing  them  into  this  hasty  sketch. 
We  do  it  in  this  place,  because,  when  we  enjoy  a  good 
thing,  it  is  most  natural  to  think,  and  with  gratitude,  of 
those,  especially,  who,  in  the  gloom  of  doubtful  begin- 
nings, were  resolute  to  meet  the  difficulties,  and  perse- 
vering enough  to  overcome  them.  We  have  an  exam- 
ple in  Palemon — who  remembered  "  from  whom  his 
liberal  fortune  took  its  rise." 

We  fancied,  as  we  were  gliding  so  delightfully  over 
this  rail-way,  that  all  this  was.enchantment,  and  that  we 
should  awaken  presently  from  the  dream,  and  find  our- 
selves where  we  used  to  be,  in  mud — and  instead  of  the 
notes  of  the  band,  that  the  driver's  "  gee  up,"  would 
greet  our  ears,  and  the  crack  of  his  oft-resounding  whip 
would  make  the  very  horses  snort — and  we  thought  we 
saw,  in  one  damp  day  in  November,  our  friend  S.  Ne- 
vins,  in  company  with  a  friend,  exploring  the  ground, 
and  planning  a  rail-road!  Doubts  hung  over  the  enter- 
prize.  But  they  were  not  the  sort  of  men  to  give  back 
before  the  force  of  difficulties.  It  was  resolved ! — Then, 
W.  D.  Lewis,  the  active,  intelligent,  and  persevering 
co-operator,  joined  in  the  enterprize.  A  charter  was 
obtained  in  1827 — operations  were  commcncsd  in  Au- 
gust, 1830— and  the  public  were  introduced  to  it,  and 
this  great  public  benefit  was  enjoyed  in  February,  1832! 
Never,  from  that  dull  and  cloudy  morning,  until  the 
work  was  complete,  did  S.  Nevins,  and  W.  D.  Lewis, 
relax  one  moment,  or  grudge  to  the  company  and  the 
public,  a  second  of  their  time.  It  is  no  fancy — nor  is  it 
fancy  to  say  that  these  two  active  and  zealous  gentlemen 
are  already  ranked,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  among  the 
benefactors  of  their  race. 

The  cost  of  the  road,  so  far,  is  $376,487  15.  But  we 
resume  our  hurried  narrative. 

The  Wm.  Penn  was  soon  under  way — bearing  her 


delighted  company  back  to  the  city  of  brotherly  love. 

About  five  o'clock  dinner  was  announced.  We  con- 
fess we  began  to  feel  it  a  hard  duty.  Three  dinners 
in  one  day  appeared  like  forcing  the  steam  too  high. 
But  nothing  lacking,  we  went  below.;  We  will  be 
borne  out  by  every  person  present  in  saying  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  tables  to  be  more  sumptuously  furnish- 
ed. The  markets  could  afford  nothing  that  was  not 
there — flesh,  fish,  fowl,  vegetables,  in  every  variety — 
fruits  and  wines,  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  sort,  as 
abundant  as  water,  and  Champaigne  flowed  from  bot- 
tles so  numerous,  that  no  man  would  have  felt  willing 
to  enc  ounter  the  task  of  counting  them.  Every  thing 
was  a  i-ranged  with  a  taste  which  was  not  less  manifest 
than  was  the  abundance,  the  variety,  and  the  richness 
of  the  fare. 

James  Booth,  Esq.  president  of  the  company,  pre- 
sided, assisted  by  S.  Nevins,  Major  Stockton  and  W. 
D.  Lewis. 

The  cloth  being  removed,  the  following  regular  toasts 
were  drunk: 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Applause — air,  Hail  Columbia. 

2.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

President's  March. 

3.  The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

Bursts  of  applause — The  American. 

4.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Applause — Yankee  Doodle. 

5.  The  Army  and  Navy. 

Applause — Free  trade  and  sailor's  rights. 

6.  The  Union — the  noblest  work  of  Freemen — ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors — May  it  be  ren- 
dered perpetual  by  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  their 
descendants. 

Shouts  of  applause — Star  Spangled  Banner. 

7.  The  memory  of  Washington — "First  in  war — first 
in  peace — and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Drank — standing — and  in  silence — The  Centennial 
dirge,  composed  by  F.  Johnson. 

8.  Our  Country — Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind  at 
length  throws  its  last  fetters  off— and  who  shall  fix  a  li- 
mit to  the  giant's  unchained  strength,  or  curb  his  swift- 
ness in  the  forward  race. 

Great  applause — Sweet  home. 

9.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  the  survivor  of  a 
band  of  patriot  statesmen. 

Applause — Carrollton  March,  byF.  Johnson. 

10.  The  Improvement  of  our  Country  by  Roads  and 
Canals — The  surest  safeguard  to  the  permanency  of  our 
republican  institutions. 

Great  applause— Grand  Canal  March. 

11.  The  cause  of  liberty  throughout  Europe — Now 
in  the  hour  of  adversity  and  trial,  if  its  votaries  prove 
constant,  its  triumph  is  certain. 

Bursts  of  applause — Marseilles  Hymn. 

12.  The  states  of  Maryland  and  Delaware. — We  have 
this  day  witnessed  the  happy  effects  of  their  enlighten- 
ed legislation. 

Applause — Rail  Road  March,  composed  express- 
ly for  the  occasion,  by  F.  Johnson. 

13.  Our  fair  Countrywomen. 

Applause — long  continued. — Oh!  woman. 

When  the  10th  toast  was  drank,  Richard  Peters,  Esq. 
rose  and  addressed  the  company  in  a  neat  and  pertinent 
speech,  in  which  he  paid  deserved  compliments,  not  to 
the  triumphant  labors  of  the  New  Castle  and  French 
Town  Rail  Road  Company,  but  to  the  splendid  hospi- 
tality which  we  were  enjoying.  He  concluded  by  of- 
fering the  following  toast,  which  was  drunk  with  great 
applause. 

The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Citizen's  Union 
Line  Steam  Boat  Company. 

The  following  letter  was  announced  by  the  chair  as 
having  been  received  from  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 
accompanied  by  a  toast.  It  was  read,  and  cheered 
most  enthusiastically. 
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"Mr.  Serjeant's  respects  to  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  New  Castle  and  French  Town  Rail  Koad 
Company,  and  regrets  extremely  that  a  professional  en- 
gagement for  Saturday  will  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure 
of  availing  himself  of  their  kind  invitation.  He  wishes 
them  a  pleasant  day,  and  complete  success  in  their  im- 
portant work. 

Mr.  S.  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  interesting  evidence  afforded  by  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware of  the  value  of  the  Union.  Though  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  states  in  territory  and  population,  she 
has  within  her  borders,  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal,  and  the  New  Castle  and  French  Town 
Rail  Road,  the  chief  portion  of  two  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  art  applied  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  inter- 
course between  our  fellow  citizens  in  every  quarter  of 
this  great  country,  and  thus  to  increase  the  general 
welfare  and  her  own. 

Philadelphia,  October  10,  1832. 
If  there  should  be  an  opportunity,  please  give  the  en- 
closed for  me." 
The  toast  was — 

The  State  of  Delaware — A  sure  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  Union. 

A  complimentary  toast  being  given  to  the  Hon. 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  that  gentleman  rose,  and  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  electrified  the  company,  by  irradiat- 
ing, from  the  lights  of  his  mind,  the  great  subject  of 
internal  improvement—and  bestowing  on  Delaware  and 
Maryland  a  beautiful  and  well  merited  eulogium,  con- 
cluded by  offering  the  following  sentiment,  which  call 
ed  forth  shouts  of  applause. 

Rail  Roads  and  Canals — Next  to  popular  education, 
the  firmest  bond  of  national  union — May  they  be  now 
and  for  ever  capable  of  resisting  executive  vetoes  and 
South  Carolina  nullification. 

A  complimentary  sentiment  being  offered  and  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause,  to  Mr.  Booth,  the  President 
of  the  New  Castle  and  French  Town  Rail  Road  Compa- 
ny, that  gentleman  addressed  the  company  in  a  most 
sensible  and  well  arranged  speech.  We  wish  we  could 
follow  him,  and  do  him  justices  but  our  limits  will  not 
allow  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  uttered  sentiments 
touching  the  great  subject  of  internal  improvement,  to 
which  every  American  heart  not  stuffed  with  the  veto 
doctrines,  would  respond— and  then  turning  to  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  bestowed  on  them 
well  merited  praise — and  then  viewing  the  dividing 
line  between  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  light 
of  an  artificial  boundary,  or  one  intended  only  to  desig- 
nate where  one  sovereignty  begun  and  the  other  ended; 
claimed  for  Delaware  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  as 
its  emporium,  to  which  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of 
Delaware  were  conveyed,  and  where  it  always  finds  a 
market.  He  awarded  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
the  great  honor  of  furnishing  the  means  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  great  work  we  had  just  witnessed,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  just  and  corresponding  sentiment. 

Wm.  D.  Lewis  gave — Philip  E.  Thomas,  Esq.  the 
faithful  and  efficient  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road  Company.  The  Daniel  Boone  of  rail 
roads  in  America. 

S.  Nevins  gave — The  memory  of  Oliver  Evans— The 
inflexible  pioneer,  the  leveller  of  the  mountains  and 
the  forests,  that  were  in  the  way  of  those  facilities  which 
his  early  labors  did  so  much  to  put  within  the  grasp  of 
those  who  live  after  him. 

Major  Stockton  gave — General  Winchester,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  Rail  Road 
Company — Liberal  and  intelligent,  may  the  affairs  of 
the  company  over  which  he  presides  prosper. 

Hon.  Judge  Johns  gave — Robert  L.  Stevens,  Esq. 
the  President  of  the  Camden  and  Amhoy  Rail  Road 
Company — We  look  to  the  success  of  the  magnificent 
enterprize  to  which  his  fine  talents  are  now  devoted, 
with  no  less  confidence  than  delight. 
Col.  C.  G.  Childs  gave— The  noble  steamboat  Wil 
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liain  Penn,  and  her  amiable  and  accomplished  comman- 
der—May the  one  long  run  to  comfort  passengers,  and 
the  other  long  live  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  he  merits, 
his  claims  to  which  are  so  handsomely  exemplified  by 
his  courtesies  on  this  delightful  occasion. 

Col.  M'Kennygave — The  GiuxdThio — Steam,  Me- 
chanics, and  Enterprize — The  annihilators  of  time  and 
space,  as  exemplified  to-day  on  the  New  Castle  and 
French  Town  Rail  Hoad-^-Prosperity  to  {he  origina- 
tors and  successful  prosecutors  of  this  great  national 
convenience. 

Mr.  Vaughan  gave — The  memory  of  Fulton,  who 
rendered  steamboats  efficient,  and  furnished  the  strong- 
est link  of  the  chain  to  bind  the  United  States  together. 

Mr.  Kneass  gave — The  memory  of  time  and  space, 
annihilated  by  rail  road  intercommunication — The 
means,  science  and  art;  the  final  cause,  national  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Teakle,  of  Maryland,  gave — The  American  Sys- 
tem, and  the  integrity  of  the  Union — Demented  be  the 
man  who  would  meditate  the  severance  of  the  states. 

A  toast  being  given  complimentary  to  the  Hon.  Jas. 
Brown,  and  Louisiana,  that  gentleman  rose,  and  pane- 
gyrized Louisiana,  in  a  strain  of  fervid  eloquence,  which, 
if  the  citizens  could  have  heard,  would  have  endeared 
him  to  them,  if  possible,  more  than  ever.  He  went 
among  them  a  young  man.  He  owed,  he  said,  much 
of  their  attachment  to  him,  to  his  having  acquired  their 
language,  which  was  at  that  time  chiefly  Spanish.  But 
though  connected  by  many  ties  to  their  parent  country, 
they  were  always  the  advocates  of  freedom  and  of  law. 
So  enamoured  were  they  even  so  long  ago  as  that,  of 
the  principles  which  support  equal  rights,  and  so  de- 
lighted with  what,  at  last,  became  their  inheritance,  irt 
having  extended  over  them  our  laws,  and  being  em- 
braced in  the  mantle  of  our  constitution,-  that  they  chirtg 
to  both  then,  and  cling  to  both  yet,  with  an  ardor 
which  nothing  can  ever  cool.  Leaving  them  for  a  sea- 
son, and  going  to  Europe,  he  returned  among  them, 
he  found  they  had  adopted  our  language  with  our  laWs 
— and  so  wedded  are  they  to  both,  that  lie  found  as  little 
use  for  his  Spanish  and  French  in  Louisiana,  as  he  does 
in  Philadelphia.  He  eulogized  them  as  the  friends  of 
the  Union,  of  the  Judiciary,  and  as  enemies  to  usurpers, 
from  no  matter  what  quarter,  and  concluded  by  giving 
an  appropriate  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  Unidnj  &c. 
&c. 

Col.  Swift,  being  called  on  for  a  toast,  came  forward, 
and  delivered  a  short,  but  liighly  eloquent  address,  in 
which  he  illustrated  the  benefits  of  the  rail  road,  by 
stating  that  during  the  late  war  it  cost  $3,000  to  trans- 
port a  gun  from  Pittsburg,  or  Harper's  Ferry,  to  Lake 
Champlain .  Showed  the  national  benefits  should  war 
come  again,  and  how  much  the  nation  owed  those  efi- 
terprizing  individuals  who  were  giving  such  facilities  to 
transportation,  and  wound  tip  by  wishing  them  every 
possible  success  and  prosperity. 

Patriotic  songs  were  sung— many  other  toasts  were 
given,  but  we  could  not  get  them,  and  at  about  nine 
o'clock  we  were  landed,  without  the  slightest  accident 
or  occurrence  of  any  sort  to  mar  the  happiness  of  the 
day.  PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 


UNION  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  large 
and  respectable  assembly  which  attended  on  this  occa- 
sion, manifested  the  deep  interest  which  is  taken  in 
the  success  of  the  association.  The  annual  report, 
which  we  now  publish,  was  read;  and  will  be  found  an 
interesting  document.  The  report  of  the  ladies,  was 
also  read;  and  will  be  inserted  next  week. 

From  both  reports,  it  will  appear,  that  the  mem- 
bers, especially  the  female,  have  been  very  active,  and 
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that  much  good-  has  been  the  result.  Many  cases  of 
distress  have  been  relieved;  children  have  been  placed  at 
schools  or  bound  out;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  mo- 
ney has  been  through  their  exertions,  deposited  with 
the  Fuel  Saving-  Society — to  be  returned  in  wood  during 
the  winter.  Two  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
stitution were  made  to  the  audience  by  James  C.  Bid- 
die,  and  Peter  M'Call,  Esquires;  in  which  the  design 
and  advantages  <<f  the  association,  were  in  a  very  able 
manner,  set  forth.  It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  record 
their  addresses  in  our  pages. 

TO  THE  UNION  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

In  presenting  our  first  annual  report,  the  Executive 
Board  is  of  the  opinion,  that  it  will  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  institution,  to  revert  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  and  the  beneficial  results  an- 
ticipated from  carrying  its  principles  and  system  into 
operation,  as  set  forth  in  the  address,  by  which  the  so- 
ciety first  presented  itself  to  the  public,  and  exhibited 
the  ground  on  which  it  claims  support.  Then  by  sim- 
ply narrating  what  has  been  effected  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  to  show,  how  far  those  views  have 
been  found  to  be  correct,  and  to  what  extent  those  ex- 
pectations have  been  realized. 

For  whatever  discrepancy  there  may  apparently  have 
been,  in  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  with  its 
avowed  disapprobation  of  general  alms-giving;  and  for 
whatever  deficiency  existing  in  the  completion  of  the 
system  which  we  profess  to  pursue;  we  trust,  that  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  one,  and  the  obstacles 
which  prevented  the  other,  will  be  considered  as  equal- 
ly imperative  and  unavoidable. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  Association,  is,  to  elevate 
and  better  the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  inculcating  the 
principles  of  an  efficient  morality,  and  calling  forth,  or 
cherishing  in  their  minds  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
self  estimation,  which  will  produce  habits  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  reliance  on  their  own  resources. 

This  transformation  of  character  we  propose  to  effect 
by  the  simple  agency  of  plain  instruction,  and  cheering 
council,  conveyed  through  the  abodes  of  the  destitute 
by  the  familiar  visitation  of  those  more  elevated  in  life; 
who,  rendering  themselves  acquainted  with  their  habits 
of  domestic  economy,  may  at  the  same  time  that  they 
point  out  the  causes  of  existing  depression,  strive  to 
teach  the  means  whereby  the  greatest  number  of  com- 
forts may  be  obtained  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

As  auxiliaries  in  promoting  so  desirable  an  end,  our 
design  embraces  the  encouragement  of  new  modes  of 
industrious  occupation,  the  collecting  and  communicat- 
ing to  the  labourer  a  knowledge  of  situations  where  he 
may  procure  work,  and  the  wages  which  his  exertions 
will  command;  affording  him  through  the  medium  of 
tracts,  facilities  for  obtaining  information  on  practical 
subjects;  instructing  his  wife  in  the  most  advantageous 
employment  of  her  needle,  the  most  frugal  manner  of 
providing  for  her  family,  and  impressing  upon  her,  the 
value  of  thrift  and  economy  in  conducting  all  her  house- 
hold affairs.  Urging  upon  those  who  may  require  it,  the 
necessity  of  giving  their  children  suitable  education, 
and  undertaking  to  place  them  in  schools  where  they 
may  obtain  it;  or,  to  procure  situations  for  those  who  can 
be  spared  from  home;  and  inducing  all  to  lay  by,  as  a 
resource  for  the  future,  such  portion  of  their  weekly  or 
monthly  income  as  they  can  spare;  instead  of  spending 
it  in  dissipation,  or  personal  gratification. 
.  The  completion  of  a  work  so  extensive  and  diver- 
sified, as  is  embraced  in  this  general  outline,  cannot  be 
expected,  without  the  expense  of  much  time,  and  great 


vidence  and  willing  dependence,  with  which  it  has  been 
so  long  branded. 

To  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  a  re- 
sult, we  have  availed  ourselves  of  locality,  and  division 
of  labour:  employing  numerous  agents,  who  concen- 
trate their  exertions  upon  a  given  department,  and  so 
systematize  their  operations,  as  to  act  with  equal  force 
upon  every  individual  part.  'We  thus  prevent  the 
waste  of  strength  which  results  from  diffused,  irregu- 
lar, and  unconnected  efforts. 

In  the  execution  of  this  system,  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  interested,  but  upon  the  zealous  co-opera- 
tion of  the  former  success  mainly  depends.  On  them 
devolves  the  important  duty  of  general  visitation  among 
the  poor;  and  inspection  into  their  habits,  and  means  of 
self-maintenance;  while  the  gentlemen  are  called  upon 
to  attend  such  cases  only,  as  from  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces properly  demand  their  exclusive  attention,  and  also 
to  render  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  when  re- 
quested by  the  lady  visitors. 

The  division  of  the  city  proper  into  twelve  districts, 
is  made  by  constituting  Market  and  Spruce  streets  the 
dividing  lines  running  from  east  to  west;  and  Sixth, 
Twelfth,  and  Schuylkill  Sixth  streets,  the  same  from 
north  to  south.  The  numbering  begins  at  the  north- 
east district,  which  is  within  Vine  and  Market,  the 
Delaware  river  and  Sixth  street.  No.  2,  is  within  Mar- 
ket and  Spruce,  the  Delaware  and  Sixth  street;  andNo. 
3,  is  within  Spruce  and  South,  the  Delaware  and  Sixth: 
then  commencing  again  with  the  most  northern,  No.  4, 
is  within  Vine  and  Market,  Sixth  and  Twelfth  streets; 
and  so  on  as  before. 

The  Northern  Liberties  are  divided  into  four  districts,, 
by  Coates'  and  Third  streets.  Numbers  one  and  two  are 
between  the  Delaware  river  and  Third  street,  the  num- 
bering beginning  with  the  south-east.  Sonthwark  is 
divided  by  Catharine  and  Third  streets,  into  four  dis- 
tricts; numbers  one  and  two  being  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Third  street:  the  numbering  beginning  with 
the  north-east.  Each  of  these  districts  is  sub-divided 
into  numerous  small  sections,  which  are  respectively 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  vi- 
sitors; according  to  the  amount  of  pauperism,  and  the 
labour  to  be  performed. 

Although  the  plan  of  the  society  is  thus  simple,  and,, 
as  we  believe,  the  beneficial  effects  which  must  result 
from  it,  self-evident;  yet  in  the  organization  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  enterprize,  there  are  so  many  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted,  and  so  many  subjects  to  claim  attention, 
that  much  time  was  necessarily  consumed  before  the 
members  became  thoroughly  engaged  in  the  cause  ol 
reformation.  The  work  of  charity  has  been  so  long 
prosecuted  within  our  city,  and  the  poor  reap  so  rich  a 
harvest  from  the  many  noble  alms-giving  institutions 
with  which  it  abounds;  that  too  many  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  deceived;  and  concluding  that  enough  had 
already  been  done,  or  was  doing,  it  required  considerable 
time  and  explanation,  before  a  sufficient  number  could 
be  enlisted  in  the  service,  to  allow  of  our  commencing 
with  any  prospect  of  success. 

By  the  reports  received  from  the  Board  of  the  La- 
dies Branch,  which  branch,  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
efficient  part  of  the  association,  it  appears  that  the  or- 
ganization of  committees  for  the  different  districts,  and 
the  appointment  of  visitors  in  the  respective  sections, 
were  necessarily  performed  at  various  periods.  But 
previous  to  the  middle  of  February  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted; and  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  ladies 
entered,  as  visitors,  upon  the  arduous  duties  which 
were  necessarily  involved  in  the  first  encounter  with  an 
indigent  population;  many  of  whom  recoiled  at  the  ex- 
posure of  their  necessities;  while  the  greater  part  assail- 
ed them  with  the  importunities  of  alleged  want.  Be- 
sides urging   upon  these  the  need  of  exerting  them- 


labour:  but  nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded,  that  by  per- 1  selves  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
severance,  and  proper  management,  it  may  be  so  far  them,  and  assisting  them  to  engage  in  the  occupations 
attained,  as  to  strip  poverty  of  the  character  of  impro- 1  to  which  they  had  been  trained,  or  such  as  under  ex- 
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isting  circumstances  they  were  able  to  pursue;  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  visitors  to  inculcate  the  practice  of 
rig-id  economy,  and  habits  of  cleanliness;  and  to  take 
care  that  suitable  attendance  and  assistance  are  render- 
ed to  those  suffering1  under  sickness,  or  any  peculiar 
misfortune;  at  the  same  time  guarding-  against  imposi- 
tion, and  carefully  applying  the  bounty  bestowed  by 
them,  for  other  charitable  institutions. 

Of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  these  duties  have 
been  performed,  tlie  following  gratifying  testimony  is 
borne  in  the  second  report  of  the  Ladies  Board.  Af- 
ter speaking  of  the  necessity  of  taking  an  early  op- 
portunity to  give  more  extensive  information  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  association,  and  to  urge  conformity 
to  its  principles,  they  add,"  "While  these  suggestions 
are  thrown  out,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  it  is  believed 
the  great  majority  of  the  visitors  are  judicious,  faithful, 
and  efficient;  acting  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  and  in 
conformity  with  its  principles.  Complaints  have  been 
occasionally  made,  that  they  do  not  relieve  the  poor.  It 
is  true  that  they  do  not  comply  with  every  request;  for 
they  are  better  judges  of  the  circumstances  of  those  they 
so  frequently  visit,  than  others,  who  merely  hear  a  tale 
of  distress,  and  call  for  relief." 

No  sooner  did  the  visitors  begin  their  labour  in  the 
respective  sections,  than  they  found  that  the  unexpect- 
ed commencement  of  cold  weather,  its  extraordinary  se-  . 
verity,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  an  epidemic;  had  ' 
so  far  aggravated  the  usual  wants  and  distresses  of  the 
iower  classes,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  means,  other,  than  those  possessed  by  the  society, 
for  furnishing  relief  adequate  to  the  emergency.  Those 
■who  from  voluntary  idleness,  or  improvidence,  had  ta- 
ken no  precaution  to  guard  against  want;  those,  who  by 
sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  misfortunes,  were  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  the  means  which  had  heretofore 
afforded  them  support;  and  many  who  owing  to  the  in- 
ordinate price  of  fuel,  found  their  accustomed  resources 
altogether  inadequate  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life; 
all  these  presented  cases  of  suffering,  which,  in  the 
•depth  of  an  unusually  rigorous  winter  required  imme- 
diate pecuniary  aid. 

This  state  of  things  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Board,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens,  and  to  lay  before  them  the  state  of 
the  poor,  as  brought  to  light  by  the  inspection  of  the  vis- 
itors; and  to  trust  to  their  well  known  liberality  for  the 
funds  indispensably  requisite  for  administering  relief. 
And  although  the  bestowal  of  alms,  is  not  embraced  in 
the  design  of  the  society;  yet  as  the  condition  of  the  poor 
could  be  more  fully  investigated,  and  the  money  raised, 
more  economically  appropriated,  by  those  who  were  so 
frequently  mingling  with  them  as  our  visitors;  it  was  re- 
solved to  undertake  the  distribution  of  such  portion  of  it, 
as  the  public  should  be  willing  to  place  at  our  disposal;  and  I 
a  pledge  was  given,  that  in  no  instance  should  the  funds 
be  applied,  without  a  personal  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parties  relieved.  A  committee  of  the 
board  was  appointed  to  purchase  such  articles  as  were 
required,  and  to  superintend  their  division  among  the  re- 
spective districts;  who  were  enjoined  to  take  special 
care  that  the  intentions  of  the  association  should  be  com- 
plied with,  and  the  pledge  given  to  the  public,  faithfully 
redeemed.  The  report  of  that  committee  presented  to 
the  board  in  April  last,  was  laid  before  the  second  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Association.  It  shows,  that  we 
were  not  deceived  in  our  expectation  of  receiving  an 
ample  supply,  from  a  community  whose  sympathies  are 
so  quickly  aroused  by  the  cry  of  calamity;  and  that 
this  supply  was  applied  in  such  manner  as  most  effec- 
tually to  relieve  the  existing  want;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  further  the  objects  of  the  society,  by  placing 
within  the  reach  of  many  of  the  poor,  the  means  of 
obtaining  in  future  their  own  support,  accompanied  by 
habits  of  industry,  frugality,  and  temperance. 

The  whole  amount  paid  into  the  hands  of  our  treasur- 
er by  the  several  collectors  appointed  at  the  town-meet- 


ing was  $4196.98.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cords 
of  wood  were  purchased  at  different  periods,  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  visitors  of  the  respective  sections,  in 
portions  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  cord,  to  such  fa- 
milies as  were  found  most  in  need  of  it.  Various  small 
sums  of  money  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  differ- 
ent district  committees,  to  be  appropriated  in  such 
manner  as  they  might  deem  most  advisible.  This  money 
was  principally  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Indian 
meal  and  potatoes,  which  were  dispensed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  ladies. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  trust 
confided  to  the  Society  was  fulfillc),  we  must  refer  to 
the  above  mentioned  report  of  the  committee  as  pub- 
lished by  direction  in  Hazard's  Register.* 

In  addition  to  the  sum  received  from  the  public  libe- 
rality, the  Board  arc  happy  to  acknowledge  that  aid 
has  been  obtained  from  various  benevolent  institutions, 
which  have  made  our  visitors  the  medium  for  conferring 
their  benefits  on  such  classes  as  they  were  designed  to 
assist. 

It  is  also  due  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  and  their 
officers,  to  mention  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
have  attended  to  those  cases,  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  place  under  their  notice. 

By  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  La- 
dies Branch,  it  appears,  there  have  been  2669  families 
regularly  visited:  of  whom  1068  have  been  relieved. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  adults  have  been  furnished 
with  regular  employment,  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight placed  at  school;  eighty-two  children  have 
been  put  into  families,  at  trades,  or  sent  to  sea;  and 
six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  placed  at  school. 

Eighteen  persons  have  been  induced  to  deposit  in  the 
Savings  Fund  Bank,  408  in  the  Fuel  Saving  Society, 
and  several  to  place  in  the  hands  of  visitors  small  sums 
to  be  applied  in  the  payment  of  rent.  In  several  in- 
stances, families,  or  individuals  have  been  relieved  from 
the  inconvenience  of  debts  pressing  upon  them,  and 
from  which  they  saw  no  means  of  freeing  themselves; 
and  that  without  giving  or  advancing  any  money,  but 
simply  by  prevailing  upon  them  to  make  a  small  weekly 
deposit  saved  by  economy  from   their  usual  earnings. 

In  some  cases  of  peculiar  hardship,  it  has  been  found 
requisite  to  afford  pecuniary  aid,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  distress  sinking  the  unfortunate 
victim  into  despondency.  When  judiciously  applied  it 
not  only  administers  immediate  relief,  but  stimulates  to 
unwearied  exertions.  The  following  case  reported  by 
the  visitors  of  the  first  district,  illustrates  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  "The  visitors  found  in  the  first  month  last  a 
poor  woman  in  a  suffering  condition.  Her  husband  had 
deserted  her,  leaving  one  quarter's  rent  due,and  in  debt 
for  bread,  milk,  groceries,  &c. ;  and  two  small  children, 
the  eldest  not  three  years  of  age,  dependent  upon  her 
for  support.  From  that  time  (1st  month)  until  the  first 
of  fourth  month  she  paid  her  rent  by  her  own  earnings. 
The  Catholic  Society,  and  a  few  visitors  paid  the  ar- 
rearage for  rent.  Since  the  1st  of  fourth  month,  she 
has  redeemed  her  quilt  from  the  pawnbroker,  paid 
nine  dollars  towards  the  recovery  of  an  article  on  which 
she  had  taken  up  money;  paid  debts  to  the  amount  of 
seven  dollars,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  quarter,  with 
her  present  prospects,  it  will  be  in  her  power  to  pay  her 
rent  again.  She  was  sick  two  weeks,  and  at  that  time 
received  a  few  groceries.  She  was  assisted  with  one 
quarter  of  wood,  cold  provisions  snd  old  clothes.  She 
is  sanguine  of  success,  and  says  'she  is  happy,  now  she 
is  noticed.'  This  individual  is  a  seamstress,  and  owes 
her  present  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances  to 
thecounsel  of  her  visitors." 

Loudly  as  the  reports  speak  in  commendation 
of  the  untiring  zeal  of  those  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Association;  yet  they  do  not  afford  a  correct 
view    of  all  that  has  been  done.     In  some  instances 
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whole  districts  have  not  reported  on  many  important 
items,  and  in  several  other  districts,  whole  sections  have 
made  no  reports.  In  the  second  report  from  the  ladies 
board,  they  say  "It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  reports 
do  not  contain  a  particular  statement  of  what  has  been 
done.  The  words  'many,'  'several,'  &c.  are  used 
instead  of  the  precise  number.  In  some  instances,  the 
amount  of  money  is  given  without  the  number  of  de- 
positors: in  others  the  number  of  depositors  without 
-the  ,.  amount  of  money.  Thus  the  visitors  do  not  do 
justice  to  themselves,  nor  show  what  the  society  is  ac- 
complishing. The  amount  of  moral  influence  exerted 
it  is  impossible  to  report;  but  this  may  in  some  measure 
be  judgedi  of,  by  things  that  admit  of  calculation." 

Independent  of  the  number  stated  as  having  been 
placed  at  school;  a  school  has  been  established  within 
the  limits  of  the  twelfth  district,  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  visitors  of  the  fifth,  who  have  the  for- 
mer district  under  their  care;  at  which  there  is  a  daily 
attendance  of  poor  children,  averaging  about  seventy 
in  number.  The  following  highly  interesting  account 
of  the  origin  and  opening  of  this  Seminary  is  extracted 
from  the  quarterly  report  of  April.  "The  visitors  of 
this  district  (the  twelfth)  found  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren living  in  idleness  and  ignorance.  They  endeavour- 
ed to  place  them  in  public  schools.  Their  remote  situ- 
ation was  an  objection;  the  schools  were  also  so  crowd- 
ed that  they  could  not  be  admitted.  Feeling  for  the 
destitution  of  these  children,  and  assured  that  any  influ- 
ence over  their  parents  was  to  be  gained  through  them; 
they  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Comp- 
trollers of  public  schools  for  some  provision  for  this 
district.  Owing  to  recent  arrangements,  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  the  visitors  were  informed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  this  year.  Here  a  question  arose — 
shall  we  wait  another  year,  and  allow  these  children  to 
make  twelve  months  progress  in  ignorance  and  vice,  or 
shall  we  open  a  school,  and  under  Providence,  trust 
to  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  education  for  its  sup- 
port?  The  question  was  soon  decided,  and  now  upon 
.the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  between  eighty  and 
,one  hundred  children  are  collected  together  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction.  The  little  meeting-house  be 
longing  to  the  Baptist  Church  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brantly  has  been  gratuitously  granted  for  the 
.use  of  the  school.  A  stove  and  fuel  have  been  given, 
The  school  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  three 
visitors  to  whom  it  owes  its  existence;  although  all  the 
visitors  of  the  fifth  and  twelfth  districts  feel  a  local  in- 
terest in  it,  and  aid  in  collecting  for  its  support."  An- 
other school  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  this  fall,  in  the 
tenth  district,  as  appears  from  the  following  paragraph 
contained  in  the  July  report.  "The  schools  are  so  re- 
mote from  a  large  number  of  very  small  children  that 
the  parents  are  unwilling  to  send  them.  Impressed  with 
the  importance  of  having  a  school  in  this  district,  the 
visitors,  on  the  25th  of  June,  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  one.  A  good  room  has  been  obtain- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Arch  street, 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Kerr  who  granted  it  free 
of  charge.  The  visitors  have  since  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  their  sections  to  collect  funds;  of  course, 
entirely  independent  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. 

In  the  third  district  a  work  room  was  opened  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  where  a  number  were  supplied 
with  plain  sewing;  hut  for  want  of  adequate  funds  it  was 
obliged  to  be  closed  in  April  last.  It  was  particularly 
useful  to  a  few  old  women,  who  can  do  nothing  but 
coarse  sewing,  and  who  found  it  difficult  to  procure  it 
in  any  other  way;  they  expressed  much  regret  when 
the  committee  were  obliged  to  refuse  supplying  them 
any  longer. 

In  some  instances  the  visitors  have  found  it  useful  to 
redeem  articles  pawned;  but  to  require  the  payment  of 
the  money  advanced;  of  course,  without  interest.  In 
other  cases  small  sums  of  money  have  been  loaned  to 


enable  poor  widows  to  open  shops  for  the  sale  of  tapes, 
pins  and  needles,  &c.  or  to  prevent  their  being  obliged 
to  close  such  shops,  already  established.  The  money 
advanced  is  returned  in  small  sums  paid  weekly  or 
monthly. 

In  reverting  to  the  causes  of  impoverishment  as 
discoverable  by  the  visitors;  it  is  found  that  intem- 
perance, either  as  a  remote  or  immediate  agent,  is 
the  most  general;  the  most  overwhelming  in  its  effects, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Idleness,  and  the 
hope  of  support  from  public  charity,  lower  the  moral 
condition  of  those  who  indulge  them,  and  create  habits 
of  dependence  every  way  injurious;  but  we  may  en- 
counter these,  with  much  greater  prospect  of  success 
crowning  our  efforts  to  revive  the  long  dormant  spirit  of 
independence,  and  feeling  of  moral  obligation;  than 
where  we  have  to  contend  with  a  vice,  which,  while  it 
destroys  the  power  for  making  exertion,  at  the  same 
time  deadens  every  feeling  of  shame,  and  renders  its 
victim  equally  insensible  to  his  own,  and  his  family's 
welfare.  We  are  happy  to  note  in  the  several  reports, 
many  instances  narrated,  in  which  the  elevating  princi- 
ple that  influences  the  operations  of  the  Society,  has 
been  evinced,  by  a  reformation  in  both  morals  and  man- 
ners: where  the  pauper  has  been  reclaimed  from  ha- 
bits of  indolence,  improvidence,  and  vice;  and  an  op- 
portunity afforded  him  to  become  a  respectable  and 
useful  member  of  society. 

We  notice  the  following  instances  among  others 
mentioned  in  the  reports.  In  district  No.  1,  city  pro- 
per, the  visitors  ' '  mention  one  man  whose  wife  and 
children  were  reduced  to  want  by  his  intemperance, 
who  appears  to  have  become  so  much  ashamed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance after  it  claimed  their  attention  as  to  renounce 
the  practice  of  using  strong  drink.  From  that  time 
(for  about  five  months)  he  has  maintained  his  family, 
and  is  now  able  to  lay  up  money."  One  visitor  of  the 
fourth  district  mentions  the  case  of  a  mother  with  an  in- 
fant sixteen  months  old,lostto  all  the  proprieties  of  life, 
forsaken  by  her  friends,  her  abode  without  a  parallel 
for  uncleanliness  and  confusion.  She  hasbeen  aroused; 
her  room  presents  a  very  different  appearance;  she  has 
been  to  a  place  of  worship,  and  though  very  far  still 
from  the  desire  of  the  visitors,  they  are  not  without 
hope  that  the  reformation  will  progress. 

"Some  interesting  circumstances  (say  the  visitors  of 
the  sixth  district)  have  come  to  our  knowledge  which  we 
think  worthy  of  noting;  not  because  there  is  any  thing 
remarkable  in  the  facts  themselves;  but  simply  to  prove 
by  a  few  examples  out  of  many  which  could  be  adduc- 
ed, the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  visiting  system." 
Among  others  given  is  the  following.  "A  female  was 
visited  who  was  found  lying  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  in  the 
corner  of  a  miserable  hovel.  She  was  diseased;  both 
herself  and  husband  intemperate,  and  surrounded  by 
companions  of  similar  habits.  A  physician  was  provid- 
ed; her  immediate  wants  relieved;  and  she  was  per- 
suaded to  send  her  children  to  an  Infant  School,  which 
she  did;  sending  one  every  day  neatly  clad.  Her  hus- 
band soon  after  died  of  cholera,  and  she  now  appears 
to  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  real  condition,  exerts 
herself  for  the  support  of  her  family;  and  attends  a 
place  of  worship." 

"The  father  of  a  family  in  the  seventh  district  who 
had  given  himself  up  to  habits  of  intemperance,  has,  it 
is  hoped,  through  the  influence  of  the  visitor,  reformed. 
For  several  months  he  has  entirely  abstained,  and  though 
strong  inducements  were  offered  to  him  to  abandon  his 
wise  resolve,  he  continues  sober." 

The  report  of  district  No.  10  states,  "The  materials 
mentioned  in  the  last  report  as  purchased  to  furnish 
work  for  the  infirm  poor  have  employed  several.  A 
poor  woman  has  been  engaged  to  sell  the  garments 
made,  upon  commission.  She  is  lame,  and  supports 
herself  by  a  little  shop,  of  which  these  things  form  a  part 
of  the  stock.  By  this  arrangement  the  small  sum  entrust- 
ed to  the  committee  is  made  useful, and  not  exhausted," 
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The  establishment  of  a  Reference  Office  and  the  ser- 
vices of  an  Agent  being  found  indispensably  requisite, 
a  committee  was  nominated  to  receive  applications  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  in  April  the 
board  appointed  William  E.  Sherman,  agent,  and  open- 
ed the  office  in  Carpenter  street  near  7th. 

Among  other  duties  enjoined  upon  the  agent  are  the 
following. 

To  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  where  employ- 
ment can  obtained,,  and  to  keep  a  record  of 'the  same; 
specifying  the  different  kinds,  ,as  well  as  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  for  each.  To  give  the  poor  making  appli- 
cation for  employment,  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
may  aid  them  in  obtaining  it.  To  obtain  a  list  of  all  the 
charitable  institutions  existing  in  the  district;  and  keep 
a  register  of  the  same  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
hereafter  established;  showing  the  names  of  their  offi- 
cers, and  the  kind  and  extent  of  relief  tbey  afford. 

To  him  the  visitors  apply  for  such  information  and  as- 
sistance, as  they  may  require,  and  he  is  capable  of  com- 
municating. By  his  report  it  will  be  seen,  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  our  city,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  zealously  and  labo- 
riously engaged  in  rendering  advice  and  assistance  to  ma- 
ny of  the  suffering  poor  who  were  brought  under  his 
notice;  and  that  through  his  exertions,  several  orphan 
children  were  rescued  from  the  inevitable  destruction 
which  appeared  to  await  them,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  those  benevolent  ladies  who  superintended  the 
asylum  in  Library  street. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  persons,  or  companies, 
who  employ  laborers,  would  transmit  to  the  agent,  in- 
formation when  in  want  of  workmen;  the  kind  of  work 
■to  be  done;  and  the  rate  of  wages  generally  paid. 

Deficiency  in  the  demand  for  those  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, in  which  the  poor  are  usually  engaged,  and  the 
inadequate  compensation  received,  are  evils  severely 
felt  by  a  large  class,  who  owe  their  indigence  to  no 
aversion  to  labor.  They  prevent  the  'industrious  poor 
from  making^provision  for  the  winter;  have  obliged  ma- 
ny to  cease  depositing  for  fuel;  and  during  the  preva- 
lence of  sickness  and  suffering  in  the  past  summer,  when 
many  were  unable' to  obtain  employment  of  any  de- 
scription; several  were  obliged  to  withdraw  the  small 
sums  they  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  visitors  for  that 
purpose.  A  committee  of  the  Board  have  had 
this  subject  referred  to  their  particular  care,  and 
we  trust  that  ere  long,  some,  though  a  partial  remedy 
will  be  applied. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  that  the  poor 
should  be  enabled  to  use  their  fuel  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous and  economical  manner,  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  consider  whether  it  be  expedient 
to  recommend  through  the  visitors  a  proper  stove  or 
grate  for  anthracite;  to  be  used  by  such  persons  as  may 
consult  them  on  the  subject;  and  if  they  deem  it  expedi- 
ent, to  suggest  the  best  apparatus  for  that  purpose. 

The  suppression  of  street  begging,  by  which  means 
so  many  live  upon  the  public,  the  cause  of  whose  pov- 
erty is  either  indolence  or  vice;  is  a  result  anxiously  de- 
sired by  the  society;  and  the  subject  has  claimed  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  Board.  But  ow  ing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  executing  any  plan,  whereby  we  may  enable 
those  families  which  have  broken  victuals  to  give  away, 
to  dispose  of  them  without  waste  or  inconvenience ;  and 
to  refuse  the  solicitations  of  those  who  apply  at  their 
doors;  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  much  towards 
accomplishing  this  important  reformation.  The  subject 
however  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

We  anticipate  that  more  full  effect  will  be  given  to 
the  system  of  visitation  and  inspection  into  the  situation 
of  the  poor,  during  the  ensuing  year,  inasmuch  as  the 
Board  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  services  of  gen- 
tlemen in  every  section  who  are  willing  and  capable  of 
rendering  such  assistance  as  may  be  required.  Thi 
duty  the  Board  have  heretofore  had  to  perform  princ 
pally  themselves. 


Although  we  carefully  avoid  the  donation  of  money, 
and  all  other  alms,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit  of 
it;  and  are  anxiously  solicitous  to  withdraw  the  poor 
from  the  expectation  of  receiving  any  assistance  in  that 
way;  yet  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  the  society 
should  be  posssessed  of  funds,  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  made  in  cases  of  extraordinary  suffering, 
brought  under  the  notice  of  visitors,  requiring  immedi- 
ate relief  to  be  administered.  With  the  number  of  mem- 
bers now  belonging  to  the  association,  the  annual  con- 
tribution is  entirely  inadequate  to  defray  the  expenses 
necessarily  incurred;  and  while  we  solicit  every  indivi- 
dual to  aid  by  joining  in  membership  with  us,  we  must 
appeal  to  public  liberality  for  the  means  to  render  our  ex- 
ertions availing. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  past  year,  notwith- 
standing so  much  remains  to  be  done,  we  nevertheless 
trust  there  will  be  found  encouragement  sufficient  to  sti- 
mulate to  unrelaxed  exertion.  Experience  amply  proves 
that  the  peculiar  system  which  characterizes  the  associ- 
ation, viz.  location  and  division  of  labour,  is  productive 
of  the  happiest  effects. 

By  assigning  to  each  visitor  a  small  section,  within 
which  the  attention  and  labour  is  limited,  the  beneficial 
influence  of  locality  is  soon  felt,  both  by  those  to  whom 
the  section  is  allotted,  and  those  who  reside  within  it. 
The  former  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  field  in  which  labour  is  to  be  perform- 
ed, are  more  likely  to  prosecute  with  vigor  such  im- 
provement as  it  manifestly  requires;  especially  as  they 
perceive  that  every  day's  toil  accelerates  its  accomplish- 
ment: while  the  cordial  intercourse  which  is  gradually 
established,  imperceptibly  creates  a  feeling  of  affection- 
ate interest  in  the  concerns  of  all  with  whom  they  are 
thus  personally  associated.  On  the  part  of  the  latter, 
(the  visited,)  it  is  found  that  repeated  kindly  offered 
instruction  and  assistance  speedily  counteract  any  dis- 
tant or  unsocial  feeling,  and  soon  opens  a  free  communi- 
cation of  circumstances  and  wants  which  would  have  re- 
mained unknown,  but  for  these  benevolent  attentions 
frequently  proffered. 

Example  soon  lends  its  aid  in  inspiring  confidence. 
One  family  informs  its  neighbour  of  disinterested  ser- 
vices rendered,  or  benefits  conferred,  and  they  are  led 
to  seek  counsel  and  instruction  from  the  same  source, 
until  the  influence  of  the  advisers  is  found  to  pervade 
the  whole  location. 

The  numerous  noble  charitable  institutions  with 
which  our  city  is  so  conspicuously  adorned,  prove 
conclusively,  that  philanthropy  and  beneficence  have 
many  willing  votaries.  Yet  the  situation  of  the  poor 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  proves,  even 
to  a  casual  observer,  that  the  most  liberal  distri- 
bution of  alms,  or  the  most  extensive  provision  for  the 
indigent,  tend  to  produce  but  little  permanent  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.  We  believe  little  can  be  done 
towards  effecting  that  improvement,  until  the  poor  arc 
brought  in  some  measure,  under  the  redeeming  influ- 
ence of  morality  and  intelligence.  This  is  the  object 
which  we  have  in  view.  So  great  a  moral  change  can 
not  be  effected  within  a  period  of  time  so  short  as  has 
been  the  existence  of  this  association;  and  with  the  best 
devised  system  it  will  not  be  achieved  without  much  la- 
bour and  perseverance.  But  from  what  has  already 
been  performed,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  success 
may  be  finally  attained.  It  is  true  the  work  is  one  of 
magnitude;  but  a  spirit  is  abroad  which  prompts  to  the 
enterprize,  and  possesses  strength  adequate  to  the  task. 
Not  by  enjoining  the  inordinate  exertions  of  a  few,  but 
soliciting  the  concerted  operation  of  the  many;  each  la- 
bouring in  his  or  her  peculiar  department.  However 
small  their  allotted  portion  may  be,  and  however  with- 
drawn from  the  glare  of  publicity,  yet  if  it  be  thorough- 
ly inspected  and  reformed,  the  necessary  result  will  be, 
to  rescue  the  whole  from  povertv  and  degradation. 

THOMAS  C.  JAMES,  President. 
(Attested,)     James  J.  B^nrLVT,  R.  S. 
October,  1832. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Friday,  Oct.  12,  1832. 

The  Select  Council  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  as  President,  Mr.  A.  Randall, 
as  Clerk-, — Lydia  R.  Bailey,  as  Printer,  and  Wm.  Black- 
burn, as  Messenger. 

The  Common  Council  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Henry  Troth  as  President,  and  Robert  Hare,  jun. 
as  Clerk.  The  Common  Council  concurred  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  as  Printer,  and  William  Black- 
burn, as  Messenger. 

The  Common  Council  appointed  as  the  committee  on 
unfinished  business,  Messrs.  Morris  and  Lapsley. 

Agreeably  to  the  rules  of  intercourse,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Watering  Committee: 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Wetherill,  H.  Toland,  M.  Fox,  L.  Lewis, 
E.  Haines,  J.  Byerly,  J.  Gowen,  andR.  McMullen. 

The  Councils  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, at  11  o'clock,  to  elect  the  Mayor. — Phil.  Gaz. 
From  the  United  States  Gazette  of  October  17. 
THE  MAYOR. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  11  o'clock  precisely,  the  Se- 
lect, and  Common  Councils  met  in  their  respective  cham- 
bers. Shortly  after  their  organization,  notice  was  re- 
ceived that  the  Select  Council  was  ready  to  meet  the 
Common  Council. 

The  Select  Council  was  received  with  the  customary 
ceremonies  by  the  other  branch,  and  the  President,  Jo- 
seph R.  Ingersoll,  announced  to  the  joint  meeting  that 
the  object  of  their  assembling  was  to  choose  a  Mayor  of 
the  city.  He  then  named  C  harles  Massey  as  teller  on 
the  part  of  the  Select  Council,  and  the  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  Henry  Troth,  named  Joseph  R. 
Cliandler  as  teller  for  that  body. 

At  the  first  attempt  there  was  no  choice,  28  votes  ha- 
ving been  given,  whereof  John  Swift  had  14,  and  Sam- 
uel Rush  8,  and  6  were  scattering.  On  the  second  call- 
ing of  the  names,  there  were  29  members  present,  Mr. 
Groves,  of  the  Select  Council,  having  entered.  Nine- 
teen answered  "for  John  Swift,"  and  ten  "for  Samuel 
Rush." 

The  following  was  the  vote  on  the  second  ballot: 

For  John  Swift, 
S.  Council — Messrs  Fox,  Lewis,  McCredy,  H.  Toland, 
Worrell. 

C .  Council — Messrs.  Aken,  Byerly,  Chandler,  Elliott, 
Gilder,  Huston,  Lapsley,  Merrick,  Sailor,  Smith,  R.  To- 
land, Troth,  S.  P.  Wetherill,  Morris. 
Fon  Samuel  Rush, 
S.  Council — Messrs.  Eyre,  Groves,  Ingersoll,  Massey, 
Neff,  J.  P.  Wetherill. 

C.  Council — Borie,  Maitland,  McMullen,  Yarnell. 
After  this  had  been  announced  by  the  President  of 
the  Select  Council,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  the 
S.  C  andS.  P.  Wetherill,  of  the  C.  C.  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Mayor  elect,  and  request  his 
attendance  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Shortly  after 
wards  the  Mayor  elect  was  introduced  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  informed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  his  elec- 
tion; he  then  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by 
Alderman  Binns. 

The  Mayor  then  expressed  his  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Councils,  for  the  mark  of  their  confidence, 
avowed  his  distrust  in  his  own  abilities  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  he  then  assumed,  professed  his  desire  to 
receive  aid  and  advice  from  the  Council,  and  added  an 
assurance  that  whatever  errors  might  be  found  in  his 
administration,  should  be  imputable  to  the  head  and  not 
to  the  heart. 

The  Mayor  then  exchanged  felicitations  with  every 
member  of  the  Councils. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Councils,  the  Mayor  was 
conducted  to  the  police  office,  which  was  crowded  with 
citizens;  here  he  was  received  in  a  very  handsome  man- 
ner, by  the  late  Mayor,  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  Esq. 


who  congratulated  lam  on  his  election,  conducted  him 
to  the  chair  of  office,  and  retired. 

Col.  Swift  then  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
numerous  citizens  in  the  room.  After  which  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  office;  in  the  discharge  of 
which,  we  wish  him  success,  for  his  own  and  for  the  ci- 
ty's sake. 

During  the  joint  session  of  the  Councils,  and  indeed 
long  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  the  Council  Chamber 
was  crowded  with  citizens,  within  and  outside  the  bar 
who  watched  with  the  greatest  earnestness  the  result  of 
the  vote.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a 
place,  and  from  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  utmost  de- 
corum prevailed. 


The  11th  Vol.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  has 
just  made  its  appearance.  The  two  following  bio- 
graphical sketches  are  derived  from  it. 

DAVID  RITTENHOUSE. 

David  Rittenhouse,  a  distinguished  American  as- 
tronomer, was  born  near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
April  8,  1732.  During  his  early  years,  he  was  employ- 
ed on  his  father's  farm;  yet,  even  there,  his  peculiar  ge- 
nius manifested  itself.  His  younger  brother  used  to 
say,  that  while  David  was  employed  in  the  fields,  he 
repeatedly  observed  the  fences,  and  even  the  plough 
with  which  he  had  been  working,  marked  over  with 
mathematical  figures.  The  construction  of  a  wooden 
clock  exhibited  the  first  evidence  of  his  mathematical 
talents.  He  was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
had  never  received  any  instruction,  either  in  mathema- 
tics or  mechanics.  The  delicacy  of  his  constitution, 
and  the  irresistible  bent  of  his  genius,  soon  after  in- 
duced his  parents  to  allow  of  his  giving  up  his  husban- 
dry, and  to  procure  for  him  the  tools  of  a  clock  and 
mathematical  instrument  maker.  From  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  he  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  both  to  his  trade  and  to  his  studies. 
Engaged  throughout  the  day  in  the  former,  it  was  only 
the  time  commonly  assigned  to  rest,  or,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  his  idle  hours,  that  he  could  devote  to  the 
latter.  Yet,  with  so  little  time  at  his  command,  with 
but  two  or  three  books,  and  without  the  least  instruc- 
tion, he  acquired  so  considerable  a  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Princi- 
pia  of  Newton.  It  is  even  asserted,  that  he  discovered 
the  method  of  fluxions,  and  that  he  did  not  know,  until 
some  years  afterwards,  that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  had 
contested  the  honor  of  an  invention  of  which  he  deem- 
ed himself  the  author.  It  was  during  this  double  em- 
ployment of  his  time  in  labor  and  in  study,  that  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhouse  planned  and  executed  an  instrument,  in  which 
his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  his  mechanical  skill, 
were  equally  required.  This  instrument  was  the  orre- 
ry. Machines,  intended  to  give  to  the  student  of  as- 
tronomy a  general  conception  of  the  relative  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  had  been  constructed  before;  but 
the  object  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was,  to  construct  an  in- 
strument, by  means  of  which  he  could  exhibit,  with  ac- 
curacy, the  positions  ot  the  planets  and  their  satellites 
at  any  given  period  of  the  world,  past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture. It  was,  in  fact,  to  make  a  kind  of  perpetual  as- 
tronomical almanac,  in  which  the  results,  instead  of  be- 
ing given  in  tables,  were  to  be  actually  exhibited  to 
the  eye.  In  this  attempt  he  succeeded.  Two  of  these 
orreries  were  made  by  his  own  hands.  One  belongs  to 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania;  the  other  to  the  college 
of  Princeton.  In  1796,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  named 
one  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  American  philo- 
sophical society,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  sun's  disk,  which  happened  June  3  of  that  year.  A 
temporary  observatory  was  directed  to  be  built  for  the 
purpose,  near  his  residence.  In  silence,  and  trembling 
anxiety,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  and  his  friends  waited  for  the 
predicted  moment  of  observation;  it  came,  and  brought 
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with  it  all  that  had  been  wished  for  and  expected  by 
those  who  saw  it.  In  our  own  philosopher,  it  excited, 
in  the  instant  of  one  the  contacts  of  the  planet  with 
the  sun,  an  emotion  of  delight  so  exquisite  and  powerful 
as  to  induce  fainting.  The  reputation  which  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhouse  had  now  so  justly  acquired,  as  an  astronomer, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  he  was 
employed  in  several  geodesic  operations  of  great  pub- 
lic importance.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
adjusting  a  territorial  dispute  between  that  state  and 
Virginia;  and  the  success  of  this  commission  is  ascribed, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  his  skill  and  prudence.  In  1786, 
he  was  employed  in  fixing  the  northern  line,  which  di- 
vides Pennsylvania  from  New  York.  In  1769,  he  was 
employed  in  settling  the  limits  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey;  and,  in  1787,  he  was  called  upon  to  assist 
in  fixing  a  boundary  line  between  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
at  Boston,  in  1782,  and  of  the  royal  society  of  London, 
in  1795.  In  1791,  he  was  chosen  the  successor  of  doc- 
tor Franklin,  in  the  presidency  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society.  All  his  philosophical  communications 
were  made  through  the  medium  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  society,  and  the  list  of  his  papers,  printed  in  the 
three  first  volumes,  showing  his  zeal  for  science  and  the 
ferility  of  his  genius.  In  1777,  doctor  Rittenhouse  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  office  he 
continued  until  1789.  In  1789,  he  was  appointed,  by 
the  general  government,  director  of  the  mint  of  the  U. 
States.  The  mechanical  skill  of  doctor  Rittenhouse 
rendered  him  a  highly  useful  officer.  In  1795,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  His  constitution,  naturally  feeble,  had  been 
rendered  still  more  so  by  sedentary  labor  and  midnight 
studies,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1796,  he  died. 
His  last  illness  was  short  and  painful,buthis  patience  and 
benevolence  did  not  forsake  him.  Upon  being  told  that 
some  of  his  friends  had  called  at  his  door  to  inquire  how 
he  was,  he  asked  why  they  were  not  invited  into  his 
chamber  to  see  him.  "  Because,"  said  his  wife,  "  you 
are  too  weak  to  speak  to  them."  "Yes,"  said  he, 
"that  is  true,  but  I  could  have  still  pressed  their  hands." 
In  private  life,  doctor  Rittenhouse  exhibited  all  those 
mild  and  amiable  virtues  by  which  it  is  adorned.  As  a 
husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend,  he  was  a  model  of  ex- 
cellence. Immediately  after  his  decease,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  decreed  him  the  honor  of  a  public 
eulogium;  and  the  duty  was  executed  in  the  ablest  man- 
ner by  doctor  Rush.  In  1813,  a  large  volume  of  me- 
moirs of  his  life  was  published  by  his  relative,  William 
Barton ,  esquire,  of  Lancaster,  the  materials  for  which 
W  ere  derived  from  the  work  just  mentioned. 


BENJAMIN  RUSH. 

Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.,  was  born  on  the  24th  Decem- 
ber, 1745  (old  style,)  near  Philadelphia,  and,  in  1759, 
entered  the  college  of  Princeton,  where  he  graduated, 
in  1760,  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 
The  next  six  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  During  his  novitiate,  he  translated  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  into  English,  and  also  began 
to  keep  a  note-book  of  remarkable  occurrences,  which 
he  continued  through  life.  From  a  part  of  this  record, 
written  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  author's  age,  we 
derive  the  only  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1762,  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1766,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
at  the  university  in  that  city,  and  took  his  degree  of  M. 
D.  there  in  1768.  The  next  winter  he  spent  in  London; 
in  the  spring,  he  went  to  France;  in  the  autumn,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  when, 
in  1791,  the  college  was  merged  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  insti- 


tutes and  practi«e  of  medicine,  and  of  clinical  practice. 
In  the  previous  year,  he  had  begun  to  publish  his  new 
principles  of  medicine,  depending  chiefly  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  upon  bleeding  and  cathartics;  and  these 
were  more  or  less  developed  by  him  in  Ms  successive 
annual  courses  of  lectures,  for  the  subsequent  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1793,  when  Phila- 
delphia was  desolated  by  the  yellow  fever  to  an  extent 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the 
old  world,  the  theories  and  the  active  strength  of  doc- 
tor Rush's  genius  were  put  to  the  test.  All  the  physi- 
cians, for  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  this 
disease,  were  unsuccessful  in  its  treatment.  Doctor 
Rush  adopted  a  new  mode  of  treatment,  to  which  he 
was  led  by  a  manuscript  of  Doctor  Mitchell,  of  Virginia, 
respecting  the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  there  in 
1741.  His  success  was  great,  and  naturally  brought 
him  a  great  increase  of  practice.  He  had  scarcely  a 
moment  of  repose.  Whilst  at  his  meals,  his  house  was 
filled  with  persons,  chiefly  the  poor,  waiting-  for  his  ad- 
vice; every  day  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  numerous  ap- 
plications, and  in  riding  through  the  streets  he  was 
often  forced  to  tear  himself  away  from  persons  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  him,  and  to  drive  his  chair  as  speedily 
as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  their  cries.  His  inces- 
sant labors  of  body  and  mind,  by  night  and  day,  nearly 
cost  him  his  life;  but,  by  timely  and  proper  treatment, 
he  was  rescued  from  the  grave.  This  was  the  most 
eventful  year  of  his  life,  and  in  it  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  reputation  inferior  to  few  in  the  annals  of  medicine. 
Doctor  Rush  did  not  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  took  an  active  and 
zealous  part  in  political  affairs.  He  was  an  ardent  friend 
of  liberty,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  physi- 
cian-general of  the  military  hospital  in  the  middle  de- 
partment; some  time  after  which,  he  published  his  ob- 
servations on  our  hospitals,  army  diseases,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  revolution  on  the  army  and  people.  Iu  1787, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  which  received 
his  warmest  approbation.  During  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States' 
mint.  Doctor  Rush  took  a  deep  interest  also  in  the 
many  private  associations  for  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man happiness  with  which  Pennsylvania  abounds.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions, both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  In  1805,  he 
received  a  medal  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  his  replies 
to  certain  questions  respecting  the  yellow  fever.  On  a 
similar  account,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal,  in 
1807,  from  the  queen  of  Etruria;  and,  in  1811,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a  diamond  ring,  a.s  a  testi- 
mony of  his  respect  for  his  medical  character.  The 
life  of  this  great  and  good  man  was  terminated  April 
19,  1813,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  labours  as  a  lecturer  and  practitioner, 
he  was  a  voluminous  writer,  having,  during  forty-nine 
years,  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  to  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death,  been  constant  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pen.  His  printed  works  consist;  of  seven 
volumes,  six  of  which  treat  of  medical  subjects,  and  the 
other  is  a  collection  of  essays — literary,  moral  and  phi- 
losophical. He  also  wrote  various  other  political  essays, 
which  were  published  in  the  papers  of  the  time.  From 
the  result  of  his  individual  experience  and  observation, 
he  established  more  principles,  and  added  mere  facts  to 
the  science  of  medicine,  than  all  who  preceded  him  in 
his  native  country.  He  possessed  a  lively  imagination, 
a  retentive  memory,  and  a  discriminating!  judgment,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  intense  application.  He  was, 
moreover,  philanthropic,  kind  and  religious. 


I5f.nj.vmin  Duncan,  Esq.  was,  on  Wednesday  but; 
qualified  as  Sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 
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PUBLIC  MEETING. 

Extreme  Distress  in  the  Cape  de  Veiid  Islands. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, held  on  Thursday,  October  18th,  at  the  Mayor's 
Court  Room,  to  consider  the  calamitous  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  to  devise 
means  of  affording  them  relief;  John  Swift,  the  Mayor 
of  the  city,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  John  C.  Low- 
ber,  was  appointed  secretary. 

Mr.  Sergeant  offered  the  following  resolution,  the 
adoption  of  which  he  enforced  by  some  appropriate 
and  impressive  remarks;  urging  the  strong  claim  of 
these  afflicted  islanders  upon  the  charity  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  presenting  it  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  as 
a  just  occasion  for  showing  their  gratitude  for  the  many 
blessings  with  which  they  have  been  favoured,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  mildness  with  which  they  have  been  vi- 
sited by  the  recent  pervading  pestilence. 

Whereas,  information  has  been  received,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  are  suffering  the 
greatest  calamity  by  a  general  failure  of  the  crops,  so 
that  many  lives  have  been  lost  for  the  want  of  necessa- 
ry food,  and  that  from  the  prevalence  of  the  drought, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  seed  sown  in  the  present  season 
will  not  vegetate;  and  whereas,  it  is  important  that  suc- 
cour should  be  afforded  in  the  most  prompt  and  effect- 
ual manner:  It  is,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  committees  be  appointed  in  the  wards 
and  adjoining  districts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  so- 
licit contributions  in  money  or  otherwise,  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 
to  be  immediately  invested  in  provisions  adapted  to 
those  Islands,  and  be  forwarded  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  being  unanimously 
adopted,  the  following  committees  were  appointed  viz : 

Upper  Delaware  Ward. — SamuelJ.  Robbins,  Alex- 
ander Cook,  John  Patterson,  George  W.  Tyson,  John 
Haseltine,  Powell  Stackhouse,  Morris  Longstreth,  John 
Bacon. 

Lower  Delaware. — Robert  Ralston,  David  Weath- 
erly,  Joseph  Donalson,  Richard  Price,  Frederick  Er- 
ringer,  Andrew  Leinau,  Richard  Loxley,  Dr.  Gebhard. 

High. — Wm.  Dillingham,  Samuel  P.  Wetherill,  Dr. 
George  S.  Schott,  Wm.  Collins,  Philip  Garrett,  Em- 
morT.  Weaver,  Thomas  Hartley,  Wm.  A.  Peddle. 

Chesnut. — Robert  Ewing,  Josiah  Randall,  Henry 
Troth,  Isaac  Elliott,  Robert  N.  Gray,  Wm.  Janvier, 
Henry  Schively,  John  S.  Warner. 

Walnut. — Thomas  Mitchell,  Charles  Wheeler, 
James  C.  Biddle,  John  McAllister,  Joseph  H.  Dulles, 
Henry  P .  Watson,  Quintin  Campbell,  John  Cadwalla- 
der. 

Dock. — Charles  Bird,  Lawrence  Lewis,  Thomas 
Robbins,  Charles  C.  Watson,  Henry  White,  Wm.  S. 
Hansell,  Wm.  Thompson,  John  Hemphill. 

Pine. — James  J.  Barclay,  John  R.  Neff,  Anthony  M. 
Buckley,  Isaac  Morris,  Samuel  Morrow,  Charles  Wurts, 
Samuel  Palmer,  Robert  McMullin. 

New  Market. — James  Stewart,  Jacob  B.  Lancaster 
John  Rakestraw,  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  Alexander  Diamond, 
Francis  G.  Smith, Alexander  Elmslie,Benjamin  Jones,  jr. 

Cedar. — Charles  Johnson,  John  Gilder,  Joseph  Stra- 
han,  Richard  C.  Dickerson,  John  Welsh,  Josiah  Bun- 
ting, Anthony  R.  Gemeny,  and  Geo.  M.  Wharton. 

Locust. — Stevenson  Smith,  Evans  Rogers,  Samuel 
B.  Morris,  M.  B.  Denman,  John.  Hutchinson,  Wm. 
White,  jr.  James  Hickey,  James  Brown. 

South. — James  Harper,  Wm.  M.  Meredith,  Aquila 
A.  Browne,  Thomas  Bradford,  jr.  Peter  McCall,  Tho- 
mas Oliver,  John  Hare  Powell,  Wm.  P.  Sm  ith. 

Middle. — Andrew  M.  Jones,Samuel  Norris,Ephraim 
Clark,  Wm.  J.  Leiper,  Joseph  B.  Smith,  John  Arnett 
George  Pepper,  Joseph  Mcllvaine. 

North. — Joseph  R  Chandler,  Isaac  Collins,  Roberts 
Vaux,  Michael  Fox,  George  Earp,  Joseph  Price,  Wm  . 
Johns,  Sansom  Perot. 


South  Mulberry. — Thomas  Earp,  James  Fassitt, 
George  Handy,  Ambrose  White,  Edward  Needles, 
Richard  Ashhurst,  John  P.  Wetherill,  Thomas  S.  Rich- 
ards. 

North  Mulbehrt. — Theodore  Colladay,  George 
Goodman,  Joseph  Cresson,  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  George 
W.  Blight,  Henry  Sailor,  Wm.  Barger,  Benjamin  King- 
ley. 

N.  Liberties,  First  Ward. — Jos.  S.  Riley,  Jacob 
Culp,  Ebenezer  Levick,  Fredk.  Klett,  Christian  Sny- 
der, Henry  Krider,  Fredk.  Stelwaggon,  Wm.  Heiss. 

Second  Ward. — Charles  Sutter,  T.  C.  Leuders,  John 
M'Guire, Gabriel  Middleton,  John  Barclay,  Augustine 
Stevenson,  Jacob  Emerick,  Reese  Moms. 

Third  Ward. — Thomas  Scattergood,  Saml.  Lehman, 
John  Browne,  Robert.  A.  Parrish. 

([/"There  being  no  person  present  from  the  other 
wards  of  the  N.  Liberties,  or  from  Penn  Township,  the 
Chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint  committees  for  those 
places.  Their  names  will  be  given  in  the  evening  pa- 
pers. 

East  Kensington. —  Samuel  Grice,  Thomas  M.  Cof- 
fin, Abraham  P.  Eyre,  John  Vaughan. 

West  Kensington, — Isaac  Boileau,  Wm.  Fitler, 
John  Simon,  Jr.  Thomas  H.  Craige. 

Southwark. — Walter  Thompson,  Lemuel  Paynter, 
Jos.  Huddell,  Wm.  Harvey,  Jesse  Williamson,  Wm. 
M'Glinsey,  John  Floyd,  Jr.  John  Garretson,  Wm.  G. 
Alexander,  Wm.  Kelly,  Robert  Clark,  Richard  Jordan. 

Mo yamensing. — Alexander  Parker,James  Ronaldson, 
Richard  Ronaldson. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting,  Patrick  Ha YSy  Esq. 
stated,  that  he  had  now  lying  at  the  wharf  and  ready  to 
proceed  immediately  to  sea,  a  capacious  brig,  the  use  of 
which  he  offered  to  the  committee  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  forward  the  contribution  of  the  citizens  to 
the  scene  of  distress;  500  barrels  to  be  freight  free,  and 
the  residue  at  such  terms  as  the  cornmittee  might  dic- 
tate— whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  present- 
ed to  Patrick  Hayes,  Esq.  for  his  humane  and  generous 
offer,  and  that  it  be  accepted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted,  viz. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  superintendence  be 
appointed,  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  present 
meeting,  bv  investing  the  funds  which  shall  be  collect- 
ed, in  procuring  conveyance,  and  transmitting  provi- 
sions, to  the  places  of  destination,  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Robert  Ralston, 
John  Swift, 
John  Sergeant, 
Philip  Garrett, 
Nicholas  Biddle, 
Patrick  Hayes, 
John  Goodman, 


John  Naglee, 
Richard  Renshaw, 
Thomas  D.  Grover*. 
John  M.  Ogden, 
Adam  Woelpper 
Samuel  Grice, 
Thomas  H.  Craige. 


Resolved,  that  the  different  committees  be  authorized 
to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

Resolved,  that  Joseph  Trotter,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  be  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  with  whom 
the  committees  of  collection  will  please  to  make  depo- 
sits as  promptly'as  posible. 

Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  pub- 
lished in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city. 

John  Swift,  Chairman. 

John  C.  Lowber,  Sec. 
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LICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second  door  back 
of  the  Post  Office,(front  room)  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable  annually 
bysubscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  or  where  there  is  an 
agent.     Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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Among;  the  various  topics  of  interest  connected  with 
the  history,  progress,  and  actual  condition  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  none  deserves  a  more  attentive  consideration 
than  that  of  the  means  by  which  the  public  mind  is  de- 
veloped and  matured. 

Whatever  peculiar  interest  may  be  attached  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  must  obviously  be#ttributa- 
ble  to  other  causes  than  mere  local  and  physical  advan- 
tages. Whatever  hopes  may  be  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  amelioration  of  man's  social  condition  and  politi- 
cal relations,  as  developed  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
must  be  founded  on  the  presence  and  action  of  causes 
not  operative  in  the  despotic  nations  of  Europe.  The 
acknowledgment,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  i>f 
a  few  important  maxims  in  politics,  and  the  wide  and 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  by  all  the  appropriate 
means,  constitute  the  main  differences  between  the 
population  of  this  country  and  that  of  several  na- 
tions in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  original  individu- 
al dispositions  of  men  here  are  probably  much  the 
same  as  in  Europe;  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect, 
from  the  mere  advantage  of  local  situation,  an  exemp- 


which  consists  in  forcing  upon  the  mind  general  truths 
without  the  concomitant,  or  rather  the  antecedent  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  on  which  they  are  established.  v 

The  amount  of  public  patronage  to  seminaries  of 
learning,  must  not  be  assumed  as  the  absolute  measure 
of  education  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  least  of  all 
in  those  states  where  public  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges have  been  longest  established.  The  amount  of 
money  paid,  and  the  quantity  of  instruction  given  in 
private  schools  and  families,  is,  in  all  the  states,  very 
considerable;  and,  though  it  does  not  effect  all  the  ob- 
jects of  education,  and  though  it  confines  the  views  of 
youth,  and  limits  the  number  of  those  parents  who  take 
a  deep  interest  in  public  instruction,  yet  it  serves  to 
bound,  in  some  degree,  the  inroads  of  ignorance  and 
error,  vice  and  superstition. 

The  early  colonists  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Union  brought  from  the  parent  country  some  just  and 
admirable  ideas  of  the  true  basis  of  liberty  which  they 
endeavoured  to  establish  on  the  foundation  of  univer- 
sal intelligence.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  legislation  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  received  its 
royal  charter  in  1628,  was  a  law  for  the  education  of 
every  child  in  the  colony.  This  law  merely  made  it 
obligatory  on  parents  to  educate  their  own  children 
and  apprentices;  but  in  1647  the  same  colonv   enacted 

law  to  establish  schools  for  instruction  in  the  common 


tion  from  the  evils  which  beset  the  race,  whether  in  |  branches  of  an  English  education  in  every  town  contain- 


their  individual  or  their  social  capacity,  so  long  as  the 
intelligent  principle  of  the  mass  of  society  lies  dormant, 
and  those  moral  energies  which  prove  conservative  in 
all  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  are  permitted  to  re- 
ceive but  a  partial  development,  or  a  meager  aliment, 
when  brought  into  action. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  sketch,  after  a  brief 
account  of  the  early  efforts  which  were  made  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  intelligence  among  the  first  colonies, 
and  a  concise  statement  of  the  results  of  those  attempts 
previous  to  the  revolution,  to  consider  the  means  and 
the  authority  by  which  public  provision  for  general  ed- 
ucation has  been  made. 

Referring  next  to  the  different  classes  of  seminaries 
and  institutions  by  which   education  is  promoted 


ing  50  families,  and  a  school  for  the  higher  branches  in 
each  town  containing  100  families.  The  germ  of  all  the 
common  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  may  thus 
be  regarded  ascoeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  country; 
and  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  admirable  provision  for 
universal  instruction,  (though  blended  in  the  minds 
of  the  early  colonists  with  much  of  that  puritanical  au- 
sterity which  is  equally  opposed  to  nature,  reason,  and 
rational  religion,)  is  to  be  commended  as  the  essential 
principle  of  free  government  and  of  equal  rights.  A  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds  was  affixed  to  the  neglect  of 
this  law  on  the  part  of  any  town. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  if  not  an  utter  impossibility,  in 
obtaining  authentic  information  respecting  the  exact  state 
of  the  schools  erected  in  earlv  times,  in  accordance  with 


may  consider  in  particular  the  number  and  character  of  j  tnese  ]avvs.  Tjlev  were  managed  and  controlled  sole- 
each  class,  with  its  influence  on  the  state  of  general  in-  j  ]y  by  the  little  corporations  called  in  the  eastern  states 
telligence.  towns,   elsewhere  known  bv  the  designation   of  town- 

We  shall  then  present  some  statements  respecting  in-  snjps.  No  regular  general  report  of  their  Condi  ion  and 
stitutions  peculiarly  appropriated  to  certain  classes  or  operation  was  rendered,  and  the  government  o  the  co- 
professions  of  the  community;  and  finally,  note  the  in  h0nv  was  not  authorized  to  interfere  in  their  manage- 
fluence  of  voluntary  associations,  having  for  their  avow-  j  ment  favther  than  to  grant  the  remedy  for  nefflect  to 
ed  object,  the  advancement  of  learning  or  the  promotion  ,  pmvide  schools  where  the  law  authorized  and  requir 
of  education.  ed  such  provision.     B  it  pubic  opinion  appears  to  have 

Education,  regarded  as  a  great  public  interest,  is  ne-  been  ever  in  advance  of  the  requirement  of  the  law;  19 
cessarily  consir'-.-red  in  close  connexion  with  the  means  j  few,  if  any  penalties  were  incurred  b  the  towns  for 
provided  and  the  institutions  establ  shed  for  the  pu  po-  I  remissness  in  this  particular  The  colony  of  Connec- 
ses  of  public  instruction.  Though  some  affect  to  draw  ticut  was  early  engaged  in  'he  cause  of  universal  edu- 
a  broad  distinction  between  these  two  things,  they  are  cation;  and  her  system  of  public  common  schodts,  has 
in  fact  so  intimately  connected,  that  any  reference  to  a  at  all  times  constituted  the  chief  object  of  care  and  anxi- 
system  of  public  education,  of  which  instruction  is  not  |  ety  The  same  provision,  and  the  same  limitations  as 
the  predominant  and  most  important  feature,  becomes  .to  number  of  famil  es  required  to  oblige  a  town  to  sup- 
almost  riduculous.  It  may  be  added  that  much  of  what  port  schools,  were  found  as  in  the  older  colony  of  Mas- 
is  called  teaching,  is  neither  instruction  nor  education,     sachuselts. 

as  it  neither  conveys  knowledge  nor  developes  the  un- j      But  notwithstanding  the  obvious   policy  and  useful- 
Uerstanding.     Such  is  all  that  species  of  dogmatizing  I  ness  of  the  system  of  general  education,  it  will  require 
S.  Vcl.  X.  33 
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but  little  reflection  to  convince  us  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  efforts,  of  a  public  nature,  made  for  the  diffusion 
of  education,  have  been  applied  to  those  c'asses  whose 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  least  requires  the  foster- 
ing care  of  government.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  New  h.ngland  states,  particularly  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  little  had  been  done  for  common 
schools  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. In  the  two  states  just  named,  provisions  for  uni- 
versal education  were,  as  already  stated,  among  the  first 
objects  of  their  pilgrim  founders.  Their  reason  for 
wishing  the  blessings  of  knowledge  to  be  widely  dif- 
fused, are  certainly  as  cogent  under  the  independent  as 
they  could  have  been  under  the  colonial  government. 

In  the  first  law  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  provided  "that 
none  of  them  (the  colonists)  shall  suffer  so  much  barba- 
rism in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavour  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  ap- 
prentices so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  read 
the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital 
laws." 

By  a  reference  to  the  list  of  colleges  given  below,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  in 
1776,  only  eight  of  those  institutions  had  been  formed 
for  a  population  of  three  millions.  This  number  it  will 
also  be  seen  is  now  increased  eight  fold,  for  about  a 
quadruple  population;  and  other  schools  of  a  higher 
class  have  doubtless  been  multiplied  in  a  proportionate 
degree. 

Harvard  college,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  had, 
during  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  students. 
The  other  seven  colleges  did  not  probably,  at  that  time, 
average  more  than  half  that  number  each,  but  the 
wealthier  and  more  loyal  part  of  the  colonists  were  in 
the  practice  of  sending  their  sons  to  England  for  edu 
cation — a  practice  which,  while  it  fostered  a  colonial 
dependence,  withdrew  a  portion  of  encouragement 
from  the  institutions  founded  in  America. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  confid 
ed  to  congress  the  superintendence  of  public  instruc- 
tion, rightly  judging,  perhaps,  that  such  a  power  could 
be  best  exercised  by  those  who  were  most  immediately 
concerned  in  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  respect 
ing  this  matter.  The  bestowment  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  to  be  held  by  the  several  states  for  purpo 
ses  of  education,  is,  in  fact,an  acknowledgment  that  con- 
gress does  not  possess  the  power  to  regulate  the  details 
of  instruction,  at  the  same  time  that  it  indicates  a  just 
estimate  of  the  important  cause,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  the  appropriations  in  question  have  been  made. 
The  local  legislatures  of  the  twenty-four  states  are 


therefore  the  only  acknowledged  organs  for  declaring 
and  executing  the  public  will  in  this  particular. 

But  though  the  minute  arrangements  for  promoting 
education,  are  not  under  the  con  rol  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, there  is  one  mode  in  which  it  may  conduce 
directly  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  instruction; 
and  that  is,  by  furnishing,  at  the  time  of  taking  each 
census,  a  full  account  of  the  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing education  in  every  precinct  of  the  country:  such 
statistics  are  a  great  desideratum,  and  could  in  no  man- 
ner essentially  impede  the  progress  of  those  employed 
to  make  the  enumeration. 

The  different  kinds  of  institutions  for  education  esta- 
blished by  public  authority,  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

1.  Primary  or  '•common"  schools. 

2.  Academies,  high  schools,  or  gymnasia. 

3.  Schoolsand  institutes  for  practical  popular  instruc- 
tion. 

4.  Colleges  and  universities. 

5.  Professional  schools. 

To  which  may  be  added  several  establishments  for 
the  instruction  of  particular  classes,  who  from  certain 
peculiar  circumstances  are  precluded  from  a  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  the  general  provisions  for  instruc- 
tion. Such  are  the  deaf  and  dumb, for  whom  several  flour- 
ishing institutions  have  been  erected,  and  the  blind,  who 
are  likely  soon  to  enjoy  such  a  measure  of  the  blessing 
of  instruction  as  their  unfortunate  deprivation  will  admit. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  cause  of  education  is  one 
on  which  the  American  people  set  a  high  and  a  just  esti- 
mate, when  we  recollect  tliat  the  eslablishment  of  pub- 
lic seminaries,  of  all  the  above  descriptions,  has  never 
been  made  to  prejudice  the  right  of  any  individual  or 
company  to  establish  similar  institutions  on  their  private 
account  and  responsibility;  and  that  no  authority  and  no 
inquisitorial  power  whatever  can  be  exercised  to  limit 
or  abolish  that  right,  but,  on  the  contrary,  numerous  es- 
tablishments of  the  first  respectability,  have  from  the 
earliest  times  been  maintained  on  that  footing.  The 
seminaries  of  a  private  kiudhave,  indeed,  sometimes  far 
surpassed  those  which  claim  public  patronage,  both  in 
the  liberality  of  their  provisions,  the  ability  of  their 
teachers,  and  the  numbers  of  their  pupils.  They  are 
useful  in  giving  that  free  scope  to  the  choice  of  methods 
and  range  of  studies  which  is  seldom  allowed  in  those 
public  institutions,  especially  of  a  higher  class,  which 
rest  on  the  basis  of  chartered  privileges.  We  proceed 
to  give  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  several  classes  of  institutions  as  the  imperfect 
and  scattered  statistics  of  the  subject  will  at  present  ad- 
mit. 
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From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  two  of 
the  New  England  States,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, laws  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  in 
which  all  classes  of  society  might  tog-ether  receive  the 
elements  of  an  English  education,  were  enacted  at  a 
period  far  anterior  to  the  revolution.  The  system  of 
general  education  in  Massachusetts  was  commenced 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  any  college  in  the  country 
As  far,  therefore,  as  precedent  and  prescription  have 
authority,  the  common  school  system  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  national  system,  and  cherished  according- 
ly. This  appears  to  be,  at  present,  the  general  feeling 
throughout  the  community,  and  it  ;s  probable  that  no 
considerable  legislative  action  in  favour  of  education 
will  hereafter  take  place,  which  does  not  involve  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  as  the  basis,  and  admit  the  right 
to  be  educated  as  a  preliminary  to  the  obligation  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  law  or  to  bear  a  part  in  the  na- 
tional defence. 

In  several  of  the  southern  and  in  some  of  the  middle 
states,  the  public  provision  for  instruction  in  common 
schools  has  reference  solely  to  the  poor.  This  pecu- 
liarity has  tended  little  to  render  the  plan  either  accep- 
table or  useful.  The  feeling  of  degradation,  connected 
with  the  acceptance  of  a  boon,  is,  in  many  instances, 
strong  enough  to  deter  the  people  altogether  from  re- 
ceiving the  proffered  instruction.  And  though  panegy- 
ric has  been  exhausted  and  efforts  multiplied,  to  force 
this  system  into  popularity,  yet  they  have  been  so  far 
from  succeeding,  that  the  people  often  prefer  total  ig- 
norance, to  knowledge  on  such  terms,-  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  population  in  the  states  where  it  exists,  are 
accordingly  among  the  worst  instructed  poor  in  the 
Union — perhaps  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  recent  movements  among 
the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  among  their  represen- 
tatives, that  the  estimate  in  which  eleemosynary  instruc- 
tion is  held,  cannot  be  very  high.  The  former  claim  as 
a  right,  and  as  an  indispensable  incident  to  their  condi- 
tion as  freemen,  the  equal  enjoyment  of  at  least  ele- 
mentary instruction,  since  this  is  the  only  means  of  ena- 
bling them  to  comply  with  the  duties  and  obligations 
imposed  by  the  constitutions  and  laws  under  which  they 
live. 

Plain  sense  and  some  experience  have  concurred  to 
justify  the  remark  of  an  able  advocate*  of  public  educa- 
tion, which  we  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe. 

"Only  allow  the  rich  (no  matter  under  what  pretext, 
whether  of  philanthropy,  or  patriotism,  or  interest)  to 
prescribe  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  they  prescribe 
their  condition  and  relative  importance.  If  any  thing  be 
anti-republican,it  certainly  is  so.directly  or  indirectly, to 
maintain  that,  although  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  not 
too  much  to  expend  for  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
son  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  lawyer,  and  physician,  a 
two  dollar  education  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  children 
of  the  poor;  or  in  other  words,  the  mass  of  our  fellow 
citizens." 

The  system  of  common  schools  has  in  some  instances 
been  so  modified  as  to  include  a  department  exclusively 
appropriated  to  children  under  seven  years  of  age. 
They  are  sometimes  called  primary  in  contradistinction 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  common  schools;  and 
sometimes  infant  schools— the  latter  designation,  as  well 
as  the  general  features  of  the  system  itself,  being  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Owen,  at  New 
Lanark,  where  the  first  infant  school  is  said  to  have  been 
put  in  operation. 

Wherever  the  system  of  common  schools  has  been 
established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  managed  by  the  people 
on  just  and  liberal  principles,  it  has  notfailedto  display 
the  most  gratifying  results  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people.     It  has  diminished  crime,  promoted  tem- 


•Mr.  Peers,  of  Kentucky. 


perance,  quickened  industry,  abated  pauperism,  substi 
tuted  mental  for  animal  pleasures,  implanted  a  general 
desire  for  useful  information,  and  rendered  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  of  patriotism  a  living  and  energetic  principle 
ofi.ction.  It  has  made  the  enormity  of  slavery  more 
apparent  to  the  general  mind,  and  has  followed  close  in 
the  rear  of  that  odious  system,  wherever  the  force  of 
pub  lie  sentiment  has  caused  its  abolition.  Female  char- 
acter is  observed  to  possess  more  universal  esteem 
wherever  the  system  of  universal  education  has  been 
adopted.  Both  sexes  are  alike  the  subjects  of  its  salu- 
tary and  sustaining  influences,  and  mutually  aid  each 
other  to  maintain  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  so- 
cial system. 

2.  Academies,  high  schools,  gymnasia. — The  term 
academy,  as  applied  to  a  species  of  schools  intermediate 
between  the  colleges  and  the  common  or  English  schools, 
has  long  been  known  as  a  denomination  of  a  valuable 
class  of  seminaries  which  abound  in  all  the  United  States, 
and  which  have  probably  been  instrumental  in  sustaining 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  population  in  a  decree 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  colleges,  and  inferior  only  to 
that  of  common  schools. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  these  institutions  is,  that 
not  being  fettered  by  any  exclusive  course  of  studies 
and  operations,  they  are  enabled  to  extend  the  range  of 
studies  and  adopt  such  improvements  in  instruction  as 
the  spirit  of  the  age  shall  from  time  to  time  render  ex- 
pedient or  useful;  they  can  provide  practical  instruc- 
tion precisely  adapted  to  the  situation  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  community  in  which  they  are  established; 
they  can  dispense  with  the  waste  of  time  incident  to  the 
study  of  branches  that  can  never  be  rendered  available, 
and  can  substitute  those  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  duties  and  occupations  of  life;  they  can  afford 
to  youth  in  moderate  circumstances  the  means  of  becom- 
ing adequately  qualified  for  any  of  the  stations  and  re- 
lations of  general  society,  and  they  are  often  made  to 
furnish  a  portion  of  classical  and  other  instruction  en- 
tirely sufficient  for  entering  on  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Many  highly  distinguished  members  of  all 
those  professions  have  received  no  other  education  than 
that  furnished  by  an  academy,  high  school,  or  gymnasi- 
um. 

The  mode  of  sustaining  the  academies  is  generally  that 
of  uniting  a  small  fund  sufficient  to  provide  buildings 
and  furniture,  and  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  wages  of 
the  teachers,  with  a  moderate  quarterly  charge  upon 
the  students.  The  funds  of  some  academies  amount  to 
fifty  or  sixty,  and  of  a  few  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Their  concerns  are  chiefly  managed 
by  trustees,  the  mode  of  whose  appointment  is  various 
according  to  the  directions  of  their  respective  charters. 
The  gymnasia  which  have  been  erected  in  the  United 
States,  have  been  mostly  the  results  of  individual  enter- 
prize,  and  constructed  on  the  plan  of  similar  establish- 
ments in  Germany.*  The  high  schools  derive  their 
name  from  an  establishment  long  known  under  the  title 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  They  generally  em- 
brace a  course  of  classical,  mathematical  and  English 
education,  with  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  se- 
veral departments  of  natural  science.  Like  their  pro- 
totype, they  have  in  many  instances  availed  themselves 
of  the  effectual  aid  of  monitorial  instruction,  and  with 
the  best  results;  employing  it  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as 
an  auxiliary  for  the  regular  teacher.  Prejudice  and 
jealousy  have  sometimes  been  found  combined  to  coun- 
teract the  diffusive  usefulness  of  these  establishments,but 
it  is  believed  their  number  has  not  been  thereby  essen- 
tially diminished.  The  education  of  females  on  this 
plan  has  been  particularly  successful. 

3.  Papular  Education. — It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  a. 
notice  of  the  very  meritorious  exertions  which,  in  many 


•Among  the  earliest  of  this  class  of  schools  may  be 
mentioned  that  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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parts  of  the  United  States,  have  assumed  the  form  of 
systematic  efforts  for  the  purposes  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. In  the  principal  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  larger 
towns  and  villages,  the  business  of  giving  instruc  ion  of 
this  kind,  is  carried  on  in  regularly  organized  societies 
The  method  of  teaching,  which  is  chiefly  by  lectures, 
resembles  essentialh  that  employed  by  the  mechanics' 
institutions  and  other  popular  societies  of  Europe. 
Among  us  these  establishments  are  known  by  the 
names  of  "Lyceums," — "  Societies  for  the  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge," — "  Mechanics'  Institutions," — 
"Franklin  Institutions,"  &c,  and  their  influence  wher- 
ever situated  has  been  highly  useful  in  exciting  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  in  rousing  an  attention  to  the  great  topics 
which  engage  the  minds  of  men,  and  render  them  sen- 
sible of  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  cultivated  intellect, 
and  in  substituting  a  fountain  of  innocent  and  rational 
gratification  for  the  idle  gossip  or  the  low  dissipation  in- 
to which  the  mass  of  an  ignorant  community  is  ever  lia- 
ble to  fall. 

There  are,  it  is  beiieved,not  less  than  one  thousand  of 
these  institutions  scattered  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States.  But  few  of  them  have  re- 
ceived any  direct  aid  from  legislation.  They  are  most- 
ly voluntary  associations  for  mutual  aid  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  interest.  Be- 
sides lectures  on  the  more  popular  departments  of  sci- 
ence, they  generally  embrace  discussions,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, on  topics  interesting  for  their  practical  bearing, 
but  they  very  judiciously  avoid  the  profitless  questions 
<of  theology.and  party  politics.  It  is  not  the  least  among 
the  recommendations  of  these  useful  societies,  that  they 
offer  to  teachers  and  others  concerned  in  the  business 
of  education,  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
their  usefulness,  and  to  benefit  the  cause  of  instruction 
by  the  discission  of  methods  and  the  development  of 
principles,  pertaining  to  youthful  education. 

The  establishment  of  several  periodical  works  of  a 
highly  useful  character,  is  uue  to  the  exertions  of  these 
popular  institutions. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connexion,  that  the  first 
Journal  of  Education*  in  the   hnglish  language,    was 

commenced  in  the  United  States,  and  was  for  several 
years,  conducted  with  a  spirit  and  liberality  of  tone 
which  d  serves  high  commendation.  Inthe  mean  ime, 
the  British  press  has  begun  to  labour  in  the  cause,  and 
a  quarterly  periodical  of  most  respectable  promise  has 
recently  been  sent  forth  Other  efforts  to  the  same 
purpose,  hafe  likewise  been  made  in  America,  but  their 
influence  has  been  less  direct  and  beneficial,  owing  in 
some  instances  to  the  want  of  due  qualifications  in  their 
conductors,  and  in  others  to  the  partial  and  sectarian 
tone  which  they  have  assumed. 

Among  the  objects  of  practical  instruction  which  the 
friends  of  education  have  desired  to  embrace  in  their 
plans  of  improvement,  is  that.of  agriculture.  And  they 
have  anxiously  sought  for  some  modification  of  the  fo- 
reign establishments  which  might  be  adapted  to  the  ge- 
nius and  feelings  of  America.  The  establishment  of 
Hofwyl  in  Switzerland,  has  features  wholly  repugnant 
to  the  republican  character,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  abandoned  before  any  considerable  success  will  at- 
tend these  efforts.  The  manual  labour  schools,  of 
which  several  have  been  erected  in  the  United  States, 
have  too  frequently  partaken  of  the  theological  and 
sectarian  character  to  admit  of  general  public  patronage. 

4.  Colleges. — The  following  schedule  exhibits  a  view 
of  the  states  of  the  union  in  regard  to  collegiate  institu- 
tions, including  the  names,  places  and  dates  of  the  se- 
veral establishments.the  number  of  instructors  attached 
to  each,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  received  their 
education  at  each  college  since  its  foundation, the  number 
of  students  at  each  in  1830 — 31,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  re- 
spective colleges  or  in  those  of  societies  connected  with 
the  same,  the  number  of  weeks  per  annum,  during 
which  instruction  is  given;  the  average  number  of  stu- 
dents assigned  to  one  teacher  in  each  college,  and  the 
ratio  of  population  to  the  number  of  students  at  college 
in  each  state. 


1  The  American  Journal  of  Education,"  edited  by  William  Russel,  Boston,  January  1,  1826. 
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320.779 

New  Jersey 

Col.  of  N.Jersey  Princeton 

1746 

10 

1930 

105 

8000 

4000 

40     10 1833:1 

1TC 

Rutgers                New  Brunswick 

1770 

5 

70 

4t 

u 

1.347.672 

Pennsylvania 

Univ.  ofPenn.    Philadelphia 

1755 

6 

126 

4C 

2 

°750  1 

Dickinson            Carlisle 

1783 

4 

21 

2000 

5000 

4i 

.  i 

490 

Franklin 

Lancaster 

1787 

Jefferson 

Canonsburg 

1802 

7 

341 

167 

700  180< 

4: 

24 

Washington 

Washington 

1806 

4 

143 

47 

400 

525 

43 

IS 

Allegheny 

Meadville 

1815 

3 

9 

6 

8000 

2 

Western  Univ. 

Allegheny-town 

1820 

4 

45 

53 

50 

43 

i: 

La  Fayette 

Easton 

1826 

Madison 

Union-town 

1827 

5 

1 

70 

4: 

u 

Girard 

Penn  Township 

1831 

Gettysburg          [Gettysburg 
St.  Mary's            Baltimore 

1832 

455.913 

Maryland 

1799 

18 

147 

10,000 

45 

8 

1<166-1 

3t.  John's            Annapolis 

1784 

5 

636 

76 

2100 

15 

353 

Univ.  of  Md.        Baltimore 

1812 

11 

41 

5 

Mt.  St.  Mary's     |New  Emrnett'rg 

1830 

25 

12 

130 

7000 

45 

12 

39.858 

D.  of  Columbia 

Columbian           Washington  City 

1821 

4 

50 

4000 

45 

7 

°09-l 

Georgetown        Georgetown 

1799 

19 

140 

7000 

8 

190 
1.211.272 

Virginia 

William  8c  Mary  Williamsburg 

1693 

7 

60 

3600 

600 

36 

9 

1536-1 

Hampden   Sid'y  Prince  Edw.  Co. 

1774 

6 

54 

43 

267 

Washington         Lexington 
Univ.  of  Virgi'aCharlottes\ille 

1812 

380 

23 

700 

1500 

44 

14 

1819 

9 

538    130 

800 

46 

738.470 

North  Carolina 

Univ.  of  N.  C.    Chapel  Hill 

1 

1791 

9 

434     69 

1800 

300C 

42 

7 

1070°-1 

69 
581.488 

South  Carolina 

Charleston           Charleston 
College  of  S.  C.  Co.umbia 

1785 
1801 

7 

27     61 
490   111 

3000 
2000 

1000 

44 
38 

g 

3386  I 

9 

12 

172 

| 

516.567 

Georgia 

Univ.  of  Georgia  Athens 

1785 

7 

256 

95 

2000 

2250 

41 

13 

51°7  1 

95 

308.997 

| 

Alabama 

Alabama  Univ.   Tuscaloosa 
Lagrange             Franklin  Co. 

1820 
1830 

6 

65 

1000 

42 

11 

1737-1 

95 

136.806 

Mississippi 

Jefferson 

Washington 

1802 

10 

160 

16 

855  1 

160 
215  575 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Jackson 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

uncer. 

684.822 

Tennessee 

r!_„«~,.:n« 

1794 
1806 

32 
95 

3500 

42 
41 

24 

163^1 

\jrreenvme           ujcchvihc 
Cumberland        'Nashville 

4 

93 

2500 

75C 

10 

148 

East  Tennessee  Knoxville 

2 

21 

340 

20C 

44 

688.844 

Kentucky 

Trannsylvania 

Lexington 

1798 

6 

143 

2350 

1500 

41 

24 

1392:1 

St  Joseph's 

Bardstown 

1819 

15 

37 

150 

1300 

10 

494 

Centre 

Danville 

18:22 

4 

19 

66 

1258 

10S 

40 

16 

Augusta 

Augusta 

1823 

7 

98 

1500 

550 

40 

14 

Cumberland 

Princeton 

1825 

3 

13 

57 

1000 

6U0 

45 

19 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

1830 

35 

937.679 

Ohio 

Univ   of  Ohio 

Athens 

1802 

4 

60 

57 

1000 

1000 

42 

14 

3301:1 

Miami  Univ. 

Oxford 

1824 

11 

57 

192 

1000 

1200 

42 

i7 

394 

West.  Reserve 

Hudson 

1826 

4 

3*i 

1000 

100 

45 

9 

Franklin 

New  Athens 

1824 

3 

40 

13 

Kenyon 

Gambier 

182! 

4 

80 

20 

341.582 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Bloomington 

1827 

3 

4 

51 

182 

50 

43 

13 

6697-1 

51 

157.575 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Jacksonville 

1830 

35 

600 

11 

150°-1 

35 
L40.074 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 
Total  Colleg\i66 

St.  Louis 
Bois  Brule"  Bot. 

1829 

6 

125 

1200 

21 

11"P-1 

125 
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By  an  examination  of  the  foregoing1  schedule  it  will 
be  seen,  1st,  That  in  55  colleges  there  is  an  aggregate 
of  four  hundred  and  five  instructors,  or  an  average  of 
about  7$  to  each  college. 

2  That  in  fifty-six  colleges  of  which  the  numbers  of 
students  are  given,  the  aggregate  is  5293,  making  an 
average  number  of  94$  to  each  college,  and  that  of  the 
whole  number,  only  nineteen  have  above  1U0  students 
each. 

3.  That,  if  we  suppose  one-fourth  of  the  above  num- 
ber, viz.  1322  students  to  leave  college  annually,  then 
will  each  instructor  have  prepared  on  an  average  3^ 
young  men  each  year  for  the  duties  of  life,  or  for  entering 
on  the  studies  of  a  profession.. 

4.  By  a  similar  comparison  of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  with  the  whole  number  of  students,  it  will  be 
found  that  each  instructor  has  on  an  average  5293-405 
or  a  small  fraction  over  13  scholars  committed  to  his 
charge. 

5.  That  for  the  use  of  47  colleges  there  have  been 
supplied  197,656  volumes  of  books. 

6.  That  in  the  students'  libraries  of  35  colleges,  the 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  is  87,170.  (In  several 
colleges  not  particularly  specified  there  are  known  to  be 
considerable  libraries  belonging  both  to  the  colleges 
and  to  the  students.) 

7.  That  the  time  allotted  to  instruction  in  47  colleges 
is  on  an  average  41$  weeks  per  annum,  leaving  10$ 
weeks  for  vacations. 

8.  Supposing  the  population  of  the  United  States  to 
be  13  millions,  and  the  number  of  graduates  1300, 
which  is  probably  above  the  truth,  then  will  the  ratio  of 
those  who  annually  graduate  to  the  whole  population 
be  10,000th.  This  will  prove  that  all  the  provision  of 
this  sort,  made  for  public  instruction  has  hitherto  been 
limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number,  and  where  this 
kind  of  education  is  exclusively  relied  on,  must  prove 
extremely  fallacious  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
standard  of  public  intelligence. 

Many  of  these  institutions,  it  will  be  perceived,  are 
in  their  infancy;  and  others  are  struggling  against  vari- 
ous adverse  circumstances  which  it  will  require  many 
years  to  surmount.  Some  of  them  have  doubtless  been 
erected  in  anticipation  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  country  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  seem  to 
have  been  established  by  certain  sects  and  denomina- 
tions of  persons  rather  to  pre-occupy  the  ground  and  to 
serve  as  caveats  against  others,  than  with  any  view  to 
the  public  necessities.  This  circumstance  has  caused 
the  terms  college.and  university  to  be  extrem  ly  vague 
in  their  application,  as  the  establishments  which  they 
denote  are  almost  as  different  from  each  other  in  means 
and  appliances,  as  some  of  their  number  are  from  the 
humblest  common  schools.  Twenty  of  the  colleges  in 
the  above  list  have  less  than  sixty  scholars  each.  Many 
academies  and  high  schools  in  the  country  have  more 
than  double  that  number,  and  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  latter,  are,   to  all  useful  purposes,  as  extensive  as 


those  of  many  of  the  colleges.  In  the  fifty  academies  in 
the  state  of  New  York, there  were  in  1829,onan  average,, 
about  seventy  students  each. 

It  is  a  fact  somewhat  remarkable,  that  ina  country 
where  no  hierarch  il  rule  is,  or  can  be  established,  the 
authority  of  controlling  education, especially  in  its  high- 
er departments,  should  be  almost  exclusively  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  clergymen.  Among  the  names  of  col- 
leges  in  the  above  list  it  is  believed  that  not  more  than 
six  can  be  enumerated  of  which  the  presiding  officer  is 
not  of  that  profesison.  It  is  true  the  exceptions*  are 
eminent  ones,  and,  though  recently  made,  will  be  like- 
ly to  induce  imitations  in  other  quarters.  Another  fact 
not  less  worthy  of  remark, in  this  connexion  is,  that  even 
in  the  selection  of  clergymen  to  fill  the  places  of  heads  of 
colleges  and  of  teachers  in  the  various  departments,  nc- 
particular  regvird  has  been  paid  to  the  previous  habits 
of  the  individual.  A  man  who  has  gained  perhaps  a 
little  notoriety  by  his  declamations,  or  his  bold- 
ness, or  his  uncharitable  denunciations,  is  deemed 
thereby  qualified  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try for  their  civil  and  social  duties,  and  among  others 
for  that  of  mutual  kindness  and  forbearance  towards 
their  brethren  of  all  denominations.  This  forbearance 
is  unquestionably  among  the  first  obligations  of  an 
American  citizen,  since  the  spirit  of  the  national  and 
local  compacts  is  violated  by  every  instance  of  a  depar- 
ture from  the  charity  it  inculcates. 

5.  Professional  Schools,  though  not  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  purposes  of  general'instruction,  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  important  in  a  public  view.  They 
serve  to  sustain  in  their  alumni  a  certain  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  applied 
themselves,  and  to  maintain  an  "esprit  du  corps" 
(whether  for  good  or  for  ill)  among  those  who  have  de- 
rived their  motives  as  well  as  their  principles  of  action 
from  a  common  source. 

In  comparing  the  lists  of  professional  schools  for 
1831,  we  perceive  that  the  United  States  contain  twen- 
ty-seven of  Theology,  seventeen  of  Medicine,  and  nine 
of  Law.  Thus,  Theology  has  erected  for  itself  nearly 
twice  as  many  establishments  as  Medicine,  and  three 
times  as  many  as  the  Law.  The  following  tablesf,  and 
the  appended  remarks,  contain  all  that  we  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  add  in  regard  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 


•The  exceptions  referred  to,  are  Cambridge,  Colum- 
bia, ^N.  Y  \  University  of  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina 
College;  to  which  maybe  added  the  new  Girard  Col- 
lege, in  which  the  absurd  practice  of  setting  those  to 
control  teachers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  teaching, 
is  carefully  guarded  against. 

f  For  many  of  the  facts  here  presented,  as  well  as 
for  others  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  conductors  of  that  use- 
ful annual,  the  American  Almanac,  commenced  at  Bos- 
ton in  1830. 
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TABLE  ID. 

-A  List  of  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  United  States,  with  the  denominations  by  which  they  are  upheld,-  the  placet 
in  which  they  are  established;  the  date  of  their  commencement;  number  of  Clergymen  tkeu  have  sent  forth,  num- 
ber of  Students  in  18.31;  the  number  of  Volumes  in  their  Libraries,  and  the  number  of  Frofessors  attached  to- 
each. 


-e 

Jo 

i 

i 

o 

1 

Denomination. 

Name. 

Place. 

nd 

e 

c 

-Q 

a 

.s 

P- 
o 

Remarks. 

Q 

1 

a 

o 

> 

6 

f 

Bangor  Theo.  Seminary, 

Bangor,   Me. 

1816 

50 

14 

1,200 

Since  suspend'd. 

I'heo.  Seminary, 

Andover,  Mass. 

180fr 

514 

139 

10,000 

4 

I 

Theo.  Dept.  Yale  College, 

New  Haven, Conn. 

1822 

7( 

4H 

3 

Presbyterian    and   | 
'orthodox"  Con-  -J. 
gregationalist.      ! 

Theo.  Seminary  of  Auburn,    . 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

1821 

157 

51 

4,000 

3 

Theo.  Sem.  Presb.  Church, 
Western  Theo.  Seminary, 
Union  Theo.  Seminary, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Alleghany  T.Penn 
Prince  Ed.  Co.  Va. 

1812 
1828 

1824 

537 
30 

92 
22 

42 

6,000 
3.964 
3,000 

3 
2 
3 

i 

South  Theo.  Seminary, 

Columbia  S.  C. 

1829 

9 

2 

1 

South-west  Theo.  Seminary, 

Maryville,,Tenn. 

1821 

41 

22 

5,500 

3 

I 

Lane  Seminary, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

18^9 

r 

St.  Mary's. 

Baltimore,  M.  D. 

J 

Mt.  St.  Mary's, 

Emmettsburg,  Md. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Bardstown,  Ky. 
WashingtonCo.Ky 
Perry  Co  Missouri. 

Roman  Catholic.  < 

1 

I 

25 

C 

VI ass.  Epis  Theo.  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

1831 

4 

Episcopal.          < 

Theo.  School  of  Epis .  Church, 

New  York. 

1819 

134 

28 

3,600 

4 

2 

Epis.  Theo  School  of  Va. 

Fairfax  Co.  Va. 

19     1,500 

3 

Theological  Institution, 

Newton,  Mass. 

1825 

25 

221  1,020 

2 

Baptist.            < 

Hamilton  Lit.  and  Theo.  Inst. 

Hamilton,  N  Y. 

1820 

100 

80 

1,600 

4 

t 

Kock  Spring,  11. 

Kock  Spring,  11 

1827 

5 

1,200 

1 

Lutheran.         < 

Hartwick  Seminary, 

Hartwick,  N  Y. 

1815 

Sem.  Luth.   Church  Un.    Sta. 

Gettysburg,  Penn. 

1  «2fi 

43 

6,200 

2 

Unita.  Congregat'st.   Theological  School. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

1824 

87 

3.3 

4 

Dutch  Reformed.      Theo.  Sem.   Dutch  Ref.   Ch. 

N.Brunswick, N.J 

24 

German  Reformed   |Theo.  Sem.  Ger.  Ref-  Ch. 

York,  Penn. 

1825 

11 

14 

2 

Besides  the  foregoing  establishments  there  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  several  schools  ostensibly 
devoted  to  general  education,  and  manual  labour  com- 
bined, but  in  fact  the  pupils  are  generally  considered 
to  be  in  the  incipient  stages  of  preparation  for  theolog- 
ical pursuits.  Of  these,  there  are  several  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  one  or  more  in  Maine,  and  one,  at  least,  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  believed  to  have  recently  at- 
tached itself  to  a  hitherto  vacant  college  charter,  at 
Easton. 

TABLE  IV. 
Lirt  of  Medical  Schools  or  Medical  Departments  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  in  the  United  States,    with  their 
situations,  number  of  Professors  and  Students. 


Names. 

Place. 

t3 

a 
v> 
o 

£ 

S3 

Maine  Medical  School, 

Brunswick,  Me. 

4 

99 

WatervilleMed.  Sch. 

Waterville, 

4 

28 

N.  Hamp.  Med.  Sch. 

Hanover, 

3 

98 

Vermont  Med.  School, 

Burlington, 

3 

40 

Univ.  of  Vermont, 

Vermont  Acad,  of  Med. 

Castleton, 

Middlebury  College, 

Mass.  Med.  Sch.  Harv. 

Boston, 

5 

95 

Univ. 

Berkshire    Med.     Inst. 

Pittsfield, 

6 

85 

Wm.  College, 

! 

Med.  Sch.  Yale  Col. 
Col.   Phys.  and   Surg. 

N.  York. 
Col.   Phys.    and  Surg. 

West.  Dist. 
Med.  Dep.Univ.  Penn. 
Med.  Dep.  of  Jeff.  Col. 

Canonsburg, 
Med.  Dep. Univ. of  Md. 
Med.  Dep.Univ.  ofVa. 
Med.  Col.  Charleston, 
Med.  Col.  Transylvania 

Univ. 
Med.  Col.  of  Ohio, 


Fairfield, 

Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 
Charlottesville, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Cincinnati, 


1  <-• 
R 

a 

A. 

o 

c 

'A. 

fc 

5 

69j 

7 

180| 

5 

\70 

9 

350 

5 

100 

7 

7 

150 

6 

200 

8 

113 

Besides  the  above  enumerated  schools  of  medicine, 
there  are  several  private  establishments  organized  with 
a  view  to  render  the  general  studies  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent during  the  intermission  of  regular  courses,  more 
profitable  than  they  could  be  when  confined  to  the  sol- 
itary closet.  Of  these  no  less  than  three  are  known  to 
exist  in  Philadelphia  besides  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
which  is  itself  intimately  connected  with  medical  educa- 
tion and  practice.  The  instructions  in  the  private  es- 
tablishments just  referred  to,  consist  of  lectures  and  ex- 
aminations duly  intermixed,  and  both  these  have  refer 
ence  to  the  public  lectures  and  final  examinations  of  tha 
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irtedical  colleges  to  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  sub- 
sidiary. 

The  condition  of  American  law  schools  can  hardly  be 
gathered  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
sent a.  regular  statement  concerning  them.  They  arc 
all  of  recent  origin,  and  are  here  presented  rather  to 
give  a  ground  to  conjecture  what  will  in  future  be  the 
method  of  conducting  legal  studies  than  to  show  what 
is  the  course  now  pursued.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  very 
great  proportion  of  cases  the  old  method  of  gleaning 
up  scraps  and  fragments  of  knowledge  from  the  details 
of  business  and  from  irregular  application  amidst  the 
confusion  of  the  lawyer's  office  is  still  pursued.  In 
some  instances  the  law  academies  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  are  merely  associations  of  members  of  the 
bar  and  students,  for  mutual  improvement  in  tlieir  stu- 
•dies  by  discussions  and  moot  courts. 
TABLE  V. 
List  of  Law  Sthools  i  i  the  United  States. 


1 

Cm 

O 

-d 

Name. 

Place. 

P. 

£ 

1 

& 

Cambridge  Law  Sch. 

department  of  Harv. 

College, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

2 

41 

LawDep.Yale  College, 

New  Haven, 

% 

33 

Litchfield  Law  School, 

Litchfield, 

Law  Acad,  of  Philad. 

Philadelphia, 

Maryland  Law  School. 

Baltimore, 

2 

22 

VVilliamsbr. 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
Staunton,  Va. 

9 

Charleston, 

Charleston,  S.C- 

Lexington,  Ky. 

20 

Under  the  head  of  professional  schools  we  ought 
perhaps  to  class  the  military  and  naval  school  estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  we 
should  have  little  to  say,  as  they  have  not  yet  come  into 
being,  except  in  the  form  of  casual  arrangements  for 
teaching  on  board  the  national  vessels  and  at  some  of 
the  naval  stations. 

The  military  academy  at  West  Point  is  the  only  es- 
tablishment of  that  description  for  the  service  of  the 
army.  Its  usefulness  and  eminence  are  justly  deemed 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  It  sends  forth  annually  about 
30  or  40  graduates,  and  the  whole  number  of  cadets  in  I 
1831  was  222. 

6.  Societies  fur  the  improvement  of  education. — The 
thoughts  and  reflections  of  American  citizens  have  for 
the  last  twenty  years  been  frequently  called  to  every 
branch  of  the  subject,  both  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion. The  claims  of  education,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical,  have  been  urged  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the 
cause,  and  with  a  devotedness  which  makes  ultimate 
success  the  certain  reward  of  all  human  effort.  The 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  subject  have  claimed 
each  the  labors  of  many  vigorous  minds,  and  though 
much,  very  much,  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to 
realize  the  wishes  of  the  wise  and  good  in  this  particu-  j 
lar,  the  cause  is  unquestionably  making  advancement 
at  a  speed  far  more  encouraging  than  at  any  former 
period.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  coincidence, 
illustrative  of  the  rising  interest  of  the  subject,  that  in 
the  year  1825,  on  one  topic  in  education,  the  formation 
of  schools  for  teachers,  which  had  previously  been 
hardly  mentioned  in  public,  no  less  than  four  distinct 
publications  appeared  simultaneously  in  as  many  diffe- 
rent and  distant  states,  without  concert  or  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  authors. 

These  pamphlets  were  read  with  attention,  became 
the  subjects  of  frequent  comment,  and  the  matters  of 
•which  they  treated  have  already  (1832)  been  present* 
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ed  in  the  messages  of  several  governors  of  states,  and 
acted  on  by  colleges,  academies,  and  private  institu- 
tions. The  fact  just  stated  proves,  that  reflecting 
men  perceive  a  capital  defect  in  the  system  heretofore 
pursued,  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  business  of  education  a3  a  permanent  and 
honorable  pursuit,  and  the  absence  of  all  regular  pre- 
paration for  the  duties  of  instruction.  This  evil  lias 
not  been  confined  to  any  one  class  of  institutions,  but 
has  proved  as  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
colleges  as  of  the  common  schools.  In  the  former,  it 
has  frequently  happened  that  a  man  of  some  other  pro- 
fession has  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  his  owii 
calling,  and  set  up  at  once  with  the  title,  dignity,  and 
emoluments  of  a  commander  in  chief  in  a  totally  diffe- 
rent service;  where  of  course  he  had  every  thing  to 
learn,  and  where  his  previous  habits  had  done  any 
thing  but  qualify  him  for  the  arduous  duties  of  instruc- 
tion. The  folly  of  those  who  seleet  is  'only  equalled 
in  such  cases  by  the  "modest  assurance  '  of  those  who 
accept  their  appointment. 

As  a  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  general 
education,  recourse  has  been  had  to  conventions  and 
associations  among  the  teachers  ond  other  friends  of  the 
cause,  who,  by  deliberation  and  the  free  interchange 
of  opinions,  have  done  much  to  rouse  attention  to  the 
various  topics  connected  with  the  subject — have  dif- 
fused much  useful  light  and  information,  and  created  a 
more  liberal  and  worthy  spirit  of  regard  to  the  public 
provision  for  education.  To  the  city  of  Boston  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  called  the  first  literary  convention 
for  the  promotion  of  this  honorable  cause.  This  step 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  a  city  which  may  be 
styled  not  more  emphatically  the  cradle  of  liberty  than 
that  of  universal  education. 

Other  convocations  for  similar  purposes  have  since 
been  held,  and  have  doubtless  conferred  much  benefit 
on  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  on  those  over  whom 
they  exercise  a  control.  If  they  have  done  no  more  in 
some  instances  than  prove  how  discordant  were  the  pre- 
vious opinions  of  their  members,  and  how  far  the  sys- 
tems and  methods  pursued  in  many  seminaries  are  re- 
moved from  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  suscenti- 
ble,  they  will  have  overcome  at  least  one  of  the  pre-ex- 
isting obstacles  to  improvement.  The  convention  at 
Boston  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  society  term- 
ed the  "American  Institute  of  Instruction,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  "pledging  their  zealous  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  popular  education,"  proceeded  to 
adopt  a  constitution  liberal  in  its  nature,  and  admirably 
calculated  to  insure  the  harmony  and  co-operation  of  all 
ingenuous  minds. 

While  similar  associations  shall  continue  to  be  actu- 
ated by  equally  enlarged  and  patriotic  views,  and  shall 
keep  clear  of  all  questions  and  discussions  on  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  no  satisfactory  decision  can  be 
had,  they  will  doubtless  contribute  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  to  the  success  of  a  cause  which  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  individual  and  national  im 
portance. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTION. 

COXGUESS. 

1st,  2d  and  3d  Districts— Philadelphia  City  and  C6un- 
ty_joel  B.  Sutherland,*  Horace  Binney,f  James  Har- 
perj-  John  G  Watmough.f 

4th.  Chester,  Delaware  and  Lancaster — William 
Hiester.i:  David  Potts,*  Edward  Darlington.* 


5th. 
6th. 
7th. 
ener.* 
8th. 
9th. 
10th 


Montgomery — Joel  K.  Mann.* 
Bucks — Robert  Ramse^.*  'L 

Northampton,  Wayne  and  Pike— David  D  .Wag' 

Schuylkill  and  Lehifrh — Henry  King.* 
Berks— H.  A.  MUhlcnburg.* 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon — William  Clark.T 


11th.     York-— Charles  A  Baniitj.y 
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12th.     Adams  and  Franklin — George  Chambers-! 

13th.  Cumberland,  Perry  and  Juniata — Jesse  Mil- 
ler.* 

14th.  Mifflin,  Huntingdon  and  Centre — Joseph  Hen- 
derson.* 

15th.  Columbia  and  Luzerne — Andrew  Beau- 
mont. * 

16th.  Union,  Northumberland  and  Lycoming — Jo- 
seph B.  Anthony.  * 

17th.  Susquehanna,  Bradford  and  Tioga — John  La- 
porte.  • 

18th.  Bedford,  Somerset  and  Cambria — George 
Burd.* 

19th.  Westmoreland  and  Indiana — Richard  Coul- 
er.* 

20th.     Fayette  and  Greene — Andrew  Stewart,  f 

21st.     Washington- -Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan.f 

22d.     Allegheny — Harmar  Denny* 

23d.  Armstrong,  Butler,  Jefferson  and  Clearfield — 
Samuel.  S.  Harrison* 

24th.    Beaver  and  Mercer — John  Banks.* 

25th.  Crawford,  Venango,  Warren  and  Erie — John 
Galbraith. 

•Democrats — jClaymen — *Antimasons. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Sekate. 

Philadelphia  city — William  Boyd,*  David  S.  Hassin- 
ger.* 

Philadelphia  county — Dr.  Jesse  R.  Burden*  Joseph 
Taylor,*  Samuel  Breck.*^ 

Montgomery— John  Matheys.* 

Delaware  and  Chester — William  Jackson,*  Dr.  James 
Smith.  t§ 

Bucks— William  T.  Rogers*! 

Berks  and  Schuylkill— Jacob  Krebs,*  PaulGeiger.*§ 

Lancaster — HenryHibshman,§*  John  Robinson.* 

Dauphin  and  Lebanon — Jacob  Stoever.* 

Northumberland,  &c. — Samuel  J.  Packer*. 

Luzerne,  &c. — Uzal  Hopkins,  *§ 

Bradford,  &c. — Reuben  Wilber.* 

Northampton,  Lehigh,  Wayne  and  Pike — Jacob 
Kern,"  Walter  C.  Livingstonf. 

Centre,  &c. — Henry  Petriken.* 

York  and  Adams — Henry  Smyser,*  Ezra  Blythe.  * 

Franklin — David  Fullertonf 

Cumberland  and  Perry — Jesse  Miller.* 

Huntingdon,  Cambria,  Mifflin  and  Juniata — George 
McCullough.^* 

Westmoreland — John  Klingensmith,  jr.* 

Fayette  and  Greene — Solomon  G.  Krepps.  * 

Washington — Thomas  Ringland.* 

Allegheny — William  Hays  * 

Bedford  and  Somerset — William  Piper. % 

Mercer,  &c. — Thomas  S.  Cunningham.* 

Armstrong,  Indiana,  &c.  Philip  Mechling*. 

Butler,  &c  — Moses  Sullivan.* 

♦Democrats — fClay-men  *Anti-masons  §New  mem- 
bers 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Philadelphia  city— Abraham  Miller-!  William  H, 
Keating^  William  T.  Smith, f  George  W.  Toland.f 
Ioseph  G.  Chu-kson.f  Benjamin  Say,f  Thos.  F.  Learn 
ing.f 

Philadelphia  county — Francis  J.  Harper,!  John 
Thompson,!  Benjamin  Matthias,!  James  Hanna,!  John 
M.  Ogden,!  John  Wistar,  jr.f  John  H.  Gibbon,!  Lvn- 
fordLardner.! 

Bucks— Daniel  Boileau,!  Christian  Bertles,!  Col. 
John  Hart,!  John  H.  Bispham.! 

Chester — Thomas  Ashbridge,*  Arthur  Andrews,* Dr. 
Benjamin  Griffith,*  Elijah  F.  Pennypackei\* 

Lancaster— Thomas  H.    Burrows,*  John  filrohm,* 


Levin   H.  Jackson,*   James  Patterson,  jr.!*   Michael 
Kaufman*  James  Mackey.* 

York — John  Rankin-!    John    R.    Donnell,     Daniel 
Durkee! 

Adams — James  Patterson,!*  James  Renshaw.f* 

Cumberland— Michael    Cocklin,     Samuel    McKee- 
han. 
Perry — John  Johnston. 

Franklin — Thos.  G- McCulloh,  Thomas  Bardt 

Bedford — Charles  McDowell,*  John  Bingham* 

Berks — John  Potteiger,  Jacob  U.  Snyder,!   Benja- 
min Tyson,*  Peter  Klin,  jr.t 

Montgomery — John  Shearer,   Philip  Hoover,   John 
E.  Gross. 

Schuylkill— Samuel  Huntzinger. 

Northampton,      Wayne    and     Pike — Philip    Lynn, 
George  Kelchner,  M.  R.  Buttz.t  John  Westbrook.t 

Lehigh — Peter  Knepley*  John  Weida.* 

Dauphin— John  Fox,*  John  Fauk.t* 

Northumberland — Peter  Marti, 

Union — William  Harris,  t*  George  Weirich.* 

Lebanon — David  Mitchell.*  . 

Columbia— Isaac  Kline.* 

Washington — William  Waugh,  Robert  Love*  Joseph 
Henderson,  t* 

Westmoreland—  James  Findlay,John  Kuhns,+  George 
Farrell.t 

Armstrong — Jacob  Allshouse. 

Indiana  and  Jefferson — J.  M.  Stewart.* 

Fayette — Robert  Patterson,  David  Gilmore.-j- 

Greene— Anarew  Buchanan. 

Luzerne— Albert  G.  Broadhead,  Chester  Butler. **' 

Susquehanna — Almon  H-  Read. 

Bradford  and  Tioga— Ellis  Lewis,*  Samuel  W.  Mor- 
ris.* 

Huntingdon — Samuel  Royer,**  James  Clarke..** 

Beaver — AbnerLacock,!  Benjamin  Adams. t 

Allegheny — Andrew    Bayne,*  William  W.  Irwin,** 
James  Hulze,**  John  Scott.** 

Butler — Alexander  Bryson  t* 

Mercer — Walter  Oliver.  * 

Mifflin  and  Juniata — Andrew  Bratton,   William  Sha- 
ron.* 

Lycoming,  Potter  and  McKean— George  Crawford, t 
Orlo  J.  Hamlin.! 

Centre  and  Clearfield— Bond  Valentine,  Henry  Barn-' 
heart.* 

Somerset  and  Cambria — Norman  M.Bruce,**  Ber- 
nard Connelly,  jr.* 

Delaware — Dr.  Samuel  Anderson. 

Crawford — John  B.  Wallace. 

Warren  and  Venango— James  Thompson.t 

Erie— John  H.  Walker. t* 

*Antimasons.  *  new  members.. 


From  Bicknell's  Reporter. 
UNITED  STATES  MINT. 

The  United  States  Mint,  located  in  Chesntit  street,, 
bet-ween  Broad  and  Juniper  streets,  Philadelphia,  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings 
of  the  country.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1829,  and  the  edifice  is  not  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted. It  is  123  feet  front,  and  of  proportionate  depth. 
The  order  of  the  architecture  is  Doric,  taken  from  the 
celebrated  Grecian  Temple  on  the  llyssus,  near 
Athens. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  basement,  principal  and 
attic  stories.  The  officer's  rooms,  vaults,  &c.  on  the 
Chesnut  street  front,  and  part  of  the  western  flank,  are 
arched  in  a  complete  fire-proof  manner.  The  roof  is 
entirely  of  copper,  and  covers  the  whole  area  of  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  a  court-yard  in  the 
centre  of  the  interior  pile.  The  court  is  55  by  84  feet, 
and  is  designed  to  afford  a  free  communication,  by 
means  of  piazzas  in  each  story,  with  all  parts  of  the  build- 
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ing,  arid  to  give  additional  light  to  the  various  apart- 
ments contained  within  its  walls. 

The  entrance  from  the  south  portico  is  into  a  circu- 
lar vestibule,  communicating  immediately  with  the 
apartments  of  the  Director  and  Treasurer,and  the  arch- 
ed passages  with  those  of  the  chief  coiner,  melter,  and 
refiner,  and  with  the  rooms  for  receiving  bullion  and 
delivering  coins.  The  passages  communicate  also  by 
a  marble  stair-case  in  each  wing,  with  the  attic  story, 
where  are  the  apartments  of  the  Assayers  and  Engra- 
vers. 

The  east  flank  and  north  section  of  the  edifice  con- 
tains the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  operations  of  the 
chief  coiner. 

The  operations  of  the  melter  and  refiner  are  accom- 
modated in  a  range  of  apartments  extending  95  feet  by 
32.  The  principal  melting  room  is  an  apartment  of  37 
feet  by  32,  and  the  process  of  gold  and  silver  parting, 
for  which  a  contracted  space  would  be  peculiarly  unfit, 
is  provided  for  in  an  apartment  of  53  feet  by  32. 

The  preparatory  operations  of  the  chief  coiner  are 
accommodated  in  two  rooms  for  laminating  ingots,  of 
55  feet  by  40,  opening  to  the  north  portico;  the  pro- 
pelling steam  power  being  placed  in  the  basement  story. 
A  range  of  apartments  extending  120  feet  by  32  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  more  immediate  operations  of  coinage, 
and  the  machinery  connected  therewith.  The  princi- 
pal coinage  room  extends  37  feet  by  32, being  sufficient- 
ly capacious  to  contain  ten  coining  presses. 

The  mint  was  established  "for  the  purpose  of  a  na- 
tional coinage, "  with  provisions  obviously  designed  to 
attract  by  liberal  facilities,  an  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  sufficient  for  an  abundant  currency.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Director  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  laid  annually  before  congress,  exhibit  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  purposes  of  the  institution  have  been 
accomplished,  hitherto,  with  imperfect  means  and  offer 
an  auspicious  promise  of  higher  usefulness,  under  its 
extended  powers,  in  future  years. 

AN  ACT 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
education. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Common  wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  there  shall  be  and  there 
hereby  is  established  a  fund  to  be  denominated  a  Com- 
mon School  Fund,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
month,  the  Auditor  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Land  Officers  shall  be  commissioners  thereof,  who  or  a 
majority  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  duties  they  now 
perform,  shall  receive  and  manage  such  monies  and 
other  things  as  shall  pertain  to  said  fund  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  and  shall  receive  and  hold  to  the 
use  of  s.iid  fund  all  sucli  gifts,  grants  and  donations  as 
may  be  made  to  the  same  by  private  individuals  or  oth- 
erwise, and  shall  apply  the  same  to  the  purposes  for 
which  such  gifts,  grants  and  donations  may  be  made; 
and  that  said  commissioners  shall  keep  a  correct  record 
of  their  proceedings,  which  together  with  all  papers 
and  documents  relative  to  said  fund,  shall  be  kept  and 
preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
all  monies  due  and  owing  this  commonwealth  bv  the 
holders  of  unpatented  lands;  also  all  monies  secured  to 
the  commonwealth  by  mortgages  or  lien  on  land  for  the 
purchase  money  of  the  same;  also  all  moneys  paid  to 
the  State  Treasurer  on  any  application  hereafter  enter- 
ed on  any  warrant  hereafter  issued,  or  any  patent  here- 
after granted  for  find,  as  also  all  fees  received  in  the 
land  office,  as  well  as  all  monies  received  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  an  act  entitled 
"\n   act  to  increase  the  county  rates  and  levies  for  the 


use  of  the  commonwealth,  approved  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  transferred  and  assign- 
ed  to  the  common  school  fund;  and  that  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  re- 
gularly at  the  expiration  of  every  twelve  months  there- 
after, the  .State  Treasurer  shall  report  to  the  said  com- 
missioners, the  amount  of  money  thus  received  by  him 
during  the  twelve  months  last  preceding,  together  with 
a  certificate  of  the  amount  thereof,  and  that  the  same 
is  held  by  the  commonwealth  for  the  use  of  the 
common  school  fund,  at  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  interest  of  the  monies  belonging 
to  said  fund  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  as  it  be- 
comes due,  and  the  whole  amount  thereof  shall  be  held 
by  the  commonwealth,  and  remain  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  and  rail-road."  Approved  twenty-second 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  nine,un- 
til  the  interest  thereof  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  after  which  the  inte- 
rest shall  be  annually  distributed  and  applied  to  the 
support  of  common  schools  throughout  this  common- 
wealth, in  such  manner  as  shall  hereafter  be  provided 
by  law, 

FREDK.  SMITH. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WM.  G.  HAWKINS. 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
ArpnovED — The  second  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

GEORGE  WOLF. 


Pehkiomev  Bridge. — We  regret  to  state  that  the 
extensive  new  Bridge  about  being  erected  over  the  Per- 
kiomen  Creek,  at  Vanderslice's  Ford,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  this  county,  after  having  been  so  far  complet- 
ed as  to  be  passable  for  foot  passengers,  with  a  good 
roof  over  it,  gave  way  in  the  centre  and  fell  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  into  the  water.  The  loss  will  be  great, 
but  the  inconvience  and  disappointment  much  greater. 
— Norristown  Herald. 

Tax.  Beet  Beat.— In  our  last  we  had  an  extract  from 
the  York  County  Farmer,  boasting  of  a  large  Beet  raised 
in  that  county.  One  of  the  red  species  was  pulled  in 
the  garden  of  the  Misses  Barber  of  this  place,  a  few 
days  ago,  which  weighed,  after  being  trimmed,  thirteen, 
pounds.  It  was  18  inches  long;  21  j  inches  in  circum- 
ference where  it  was  the  largest;  and  13  at  three  inches 
from  the  small  end.  So  the  beet  is  beaten  by  six 
pounds. — Columbia  Spy. 


Beat  these  Tomatos. — Mr.  John  L.  Wright  of  this 
borough,  brought  to  our  office  on  Thursday  last,  five 
Tomatos,  which  were  raised  in  his  garden,  weighing  six 
pounds  and  1  ounce.  The  largest  weighed  1  lb.  the 
smallest  1  lb.  1  oz;  they  were  in  two  bunches.  Now  as 
we'  have  beat  the  beet  of  York  County,  we  want  the 
Editor  of  the  Farmer  to  reciprocate  the  favor  by  beat- 
ing these  Tomatos. — iA. 

Cholera  at  CnAMr.EnsBCRc. — The  Chambersburg 
Republican  of  Tuesday,  says: — ''During  the  we«k, 
about  fifteen  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred  in  our 
borough,  four  of  which  have  proved  fatal,  the  other* 
have  either  recovered  or  are  convalescent.  Our 
citizens  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  panic  occa- 
sioned by  ti)e  appearance  of  the  disease — the  streets 
have  lost  their  former  bustle;  but  little  business  is 
doing;  ar(d  at  night  scarcely  a  person  is  seen  out  of 
doors." 
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(Collected  for  the  American  Sentinel.) 
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GOVERNOR. 

George  Wolf 

425 

272 

297 

307 

248 

147 

186 

207 

161 

115 

173 

292 

251 

290 

187 

3558 

Joseph  Ritner 

344 

348 

368 

460 

414 

323 

268 

256 

315 

260 

369 

356 

301 

217 

358 

4957 

CONGRESS. 

1 
1 

Benj.  W.  Richards  40. 

253 

297 

301 

232 

136 

180 

201 

154 

88 

150 

287 

249 

289 

173 

3396 

Henry  Horn 

387 

236 

284 

283 

222 

124 

169 

193 

144 

84 

131 

272 

221 

279 

162 

3191 

Horace  Binney 

369 

390 

373 

487 

450 

348 

293 

277 

335 

299 

411 

384 

334 

223 

391 

5364 

James  Harper 

353 

365 

360 

468 

425 

339 

275 

262 

318 

287 

387 

364 

315 

212 

374 

5104 

ASSEMBLY. 

Samuel  Davis 

406 

260 

291 

304 

231 

131 

180 

198 

151 

89 

151 

284 

246 

279 

169 

3370 

Charles  H.  Kerk 

403 

263 

292 

302 

234 

129 

180 

197 

155 

91 

148 

281 

249 

278 

169 

3371 

J.  A.  Phillips 

403 

258 

290 

301 

231 

131 

177 

197 

151 

90 

147 

279 

244 

278 

167 

3344 

Paul  S.  Brown 

405 

259 

291 

300 

229 

129 

177 

196 

151 

92 

147 

282 

246 

283 

169 

3356 

A.  E.  Dougherty 

402 

257 

290 

301 

229 

132 

172 

194 

150 

90 

142 

278 

243 

279 

162 

3321 

Thomas  S.  Smith 

406 

261 

289 

306 

235 

133 

179 

195 

152 

92 

152 

282 

242 

280 

165 

3369 

Theodore  Evans 

405 

261 

289 

306 

227 

133 

177 

195 

151 

89 

147 

280 

244 

282 

155 

3351 

Abraham  Miller 

359 

367 

378 

480 

458 

345 

284 

262 

330 

289 

398 

383 

321 

230 

381 

5265 

William  H.Keating  357 

366 

374 

476 

455 

344 

283 

259 

326 

289 

400 

380 

315 

230 

378 

5234 

William  T.  Smith 

357 

366 

374 

475 

457 

345 

278 

260 

326 

288 

399 

381 

314 

228 

578 

5226 

George  W.Toland 

358 

367 

374 

476 

453 

344 

286 

261 

329 

289 

400 

382 

318 

229 

380 

5249 

Joseph  G.Clarksor 

357 

365 

374 

473 

452 

343 

283 

257 

318 

287 

393 

377 

314 

227 

377 

5197 

Benjamin  Say 

359 

366 

375 

476 

458 

342 

281 

259 

328 

287 

397 

383 

315 

228 

381 

5235 

Thomas  F.Leaming355 

361 

373 

474 

452 

345 

280 

261 

324 

286 

397 

379 

314 

227 

378 

5206 

SELECT  COUNCIL. 

Thomas  M.  Pettit 

416 

260 

304 

308 

238 

135 

192 

208 

165 

94 

156 

294 

248 

297 

182 

3497 

William  J.  Duane 

418 

261 

311 

310 

238 

136 

198 

208 

160 

93 

151 

296 

250 

297 

182 

3509 

Roberts  Vaux 

413 

261 

301 

310 

241 

137 

190 

209 

158 

93 

156 

300 

251 

296 

180 

3496 

Robert  Taylor 

417 

262 

298 

309 

238 

135 

192 

209 

161 

95 

152 

295 

249 

297 

182 

3491 

I.  Wainwright(2  y 

)417 

263 

304 

314 

241 

139 

193 

211 

165 

97 

151 

294 

253 

300 

182 

3524 

John  P.  Wetherill  S54 

365 

362 

483 

437 

335 

278 

261 

319 

285 

389 

372 

309 

213 

370 

5132 

Manuel  Eyre 

353 

361 

357 

484 

435 

338 

277 

256 

316 

284 

385 

369 

311 

214 

370 

5110 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  352 

363 

356 

483 

438 

341 

277 

257 

320 

284 

395 

371 

307 

212 

371 

5127 

Lawrence  Lewis 

348 

359 

354 

382 

434 

336 

272 

256 

318 

286 

387 

369 

510 

212 

366 

5089 

D.  M'Creedy,(2y.)346 

358 

348 

473 

425 

326 

269 

250 

314 

283 

380 

366 

303 

207 

361 

5009 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

James  Page 

404 

261 

303 

313 

239 

138 

180 

209 

161 

98 

160 

296 

258 

293 

183 

3496 

John  M.  Hood 

406 

262 

304 

311 

242 

136 

183 

211 

162 

94 

163 

300 

257 

291 

183 

3505 

John  Patterson 

407 

263 

301 

313 

240 

136 

182 

211 

161 

94 

160 

298 

258 

291 

188 

3503 

Lewis  Ryan 

407 

263 

301 

311 

241 

137 

184 

212 

166 

96 

163 

301 

261 

295 

189 

3527 

John  Moss 

405 

263 

301 

308 

240 

135 

183 

210 

168 

94 

167 

305 

260 

294 

188 

3521 

Peter  Fritz 

408 

264 

301 

312 

240 

135 

177 

206 

154 

94 

155 

292 

254 

292 

182 

3465 

James  Fearon 

404 

263 

301 

311 

240 

136 

177 

209 

161 

94 

160 

294 

254 

292 

183 

3479 

Joseph  Murray 

407 

264 

301 

314 

238 

139 

177 

210 

162 

97 

158 

294 

257 

291 

187 

3496 

Daniel  Oldenburg 

4)0 

264 

299 

314 

239 

138 

178 

210 

161 

97 

159 

297 

260 

291 

184 

3501 

John  Horn 

407 

264 

300 

311 

238 

134 

182 

209 

162 

95 

160 

291 

257 

290 

184 

3484 

Wm.  E.  Lehman 

407 

264 

301 

313 

241 

135 

185 

210 

162 

97 

164 

296 

261 

291 

188 

3515 

John  T.  Sullivan 

403 

259 

301 

311 

237 

135 

178 

206 

153 

95 

158 

289 

250 

287 

177 

3439 

Wm.  J.  Leiper 

408 

263 

301 

311 

240 

135 

185 

207 

158 

96 

160 

295 

258 

292 

182 

3491 

Michael  Baker 

408 

263 

301 

317 

244 

139 

1S6 

209 

162 

96 

158 

299 

260 

293 

191 

3526 

Henry  L.  Coryell 

405 

264 

302 

312 

239 

140 

179 

207 

158 

94 

157 

294 

255 

290 

184 

3480 

George  Fox 

406 

261 

301 

314 

238 

133 

184 

206 

158 

91 

159 

297 

260 

293 

184 

3485 

John  Crean,  Jr. 

406 

261 

298 

,312 

235 

137 

181 

205 

156 

94 

156 

297 

260 

292 

187 

3477 

T.  C.  Maberry 

404 

261 

299 

313 

237 

139 

181 

204 

159 

93 

155 

293 

254 

290 

181 

3463 

George  W.  Tryon 

407 

263 

304 

312 

239 

139 

186 

206 

159 

95 

157 

295 

261 

292 

188 

3503 

T.  W.  L.  Freeman  407 

262 

297 

310 

236 

133 

180 

205 

159 

94 

156 

291 

250 

288 

184 

3452 

Henry  Troth 

350 

369 

359 

472 

439 

337 

285 

261 

325 

284 

393 

369 

313 

220 

372 

5148 

Robert  M'Mullen 

346 

364 

359 

469 

439 

337 

281 

257 

320 

284 

391 

364 

207 

221 

370 

5109 

Samuel  V.  Merrick  349 

360 

359 

474 

400 

339 

283 

256 

316 

286 

387 

366 

310 

218 

368 

5111 

John  J.  Borie 

345 

363 

359 

473 

439 

338 

280 

255 

319 

281 

390 

364 

306 

220 

366 

5098 

(Continued. ) 
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CANDIDATES. 

Er 

O 

g 

• 

3 

' 

• 

COMMON  COUNCIL— Continceh. 

Ephraim  Haines 

350 

367 

361 

474 

440 

340 

280 

256 

323 

285 

390 

365 

310 

218 

368 

5127 

John  Maitland 

345 

362 

345 

466 

438 

337 

275 

254 

321 

283 

386 

359 

301 

213 

357 

5042 

Henry  Sailor 

353 

363 

359 

471 

436 

338 

279 

256 

322 

284 

389 

363 

309 

218 

370 

5110 

S.  P.  Wetherill 

351 

364 

360 

469 

441 

338 

282 

259 

319 

286 

393 

570 

311 

220 

370 

5133 

Joseph  R.  Chandler  349 

365 

360 

471 

439 

338 

286 

254 

324 

285 

391 

371 

311 

219 

369 

5132 

Isaac  Elliott 

347 

364 

361 

473 

439 

339 

281 

254 

322 

282 

393 

369 

311 

219 

375 

5129 

James  Gowen 

344 

352 

345 

450 

424 

318 

263 

251 

317 

270 

384 

357 

304 

208 

353 

4940 

Thos.  W.  Morris 

347 

362 

360 

472 

440 

338 

281 

255 

323 

285 

388 

365 

310 

219 

369 

5115 

Dr.  R.  M.  Huston 

346 

361 

358 

472 

440 

337 

279 

255 

320 

583 

389 

364 

309 

217 

367 

5097 

John  Byerly 

348 

362 

359 

471 

433 

338 

280 

254 

323 

282 

387 

367 

310 

219 

369 

5102 

Joseph  Aken 

345 

362 

356 

469 

436 

329 

277 

254 

320 

278 

371 

360 

309 

217 

360 

5043 

David  Lapsley,  Jr. 

347 

363 

360 

471 

440 

338 

281 

256 

323 

286 

389 

368 

309 

220 

369 

5120 

Joseph  B.  Smith 

346 

362 

360 

469 

435 

339 

280 

252 

321 

283 

387 

366 

308 

218 

364 

5090 

Robert  Toland 

350 

365 

360 

472 

438 

340 

282 

259 

324 

287 

394 

369 

311 

219 

373 

5143 

Benj.  H    Yarnall 

344 

363 

355 

472 

440 

338 

279 

255 

323 

285 

389 

367 

310 

220 

368 

5108 

John  Gilder 

247 

365 

359 

473 

436 

338 

279 

255 

319 

279 

381 

361 

307 

219 

363 

5C81 

PHILADELPHIA  Ctr'  i  \TY- i*:i'J 


CANDIDATES. 


I      1        | 


George  Wolf 
Joseph  Ritner 


GOVKKNOR. 
1636    138    766    669     167    265  1033    420     126     88    222-    184    216      73 
1801       93     613     791     202     262     802    218       80     81     124       77    218     130 


358     6263 
360     5950 


SENATOR. 

Thos.  J.  Heston   1561  137  743  636  137  217  929  410  125  86  122  151  208   74  328  5864 
Samuel  Breck    1850   88  600  780  225  283  854  2J6   81  81  189   80  232  119  363  6031 


ASSEMBLY. 

Francis  J.  Harper   1551  140  744  650  180  255  1033  431  133  85  138  155  206 

John  M.  Bockius      1517  141  737  648  143  231     949  423  133  86  138  143  299 

Dilworth  Wentz       1557  141  739  649  137  223  1032  436  133  86  138  152  204 

John  Rheiner,  Jr.    1555  140  719  648  143  233  1033  435  133  86  133  155  206 

Chester  Sturdivant  U 13  140  691  615  124  212     911  433  133  86  123  107  205 

Morton  McMichael  1139  140  671  6l3  120  195     913  431  129  86  121 


Robert F.  Groves     1547     141     741     648     144     231     954    435     131     86     139 


Richard  Peltz 


105     204 
155     206 


1110     141 


617    126    226    909     393     122    86     123     107    205 


76  349  6137 
65  321  5879 
74  349  6050 

77  335  6034 

72  341  5306 

73  333  5274 
77  345  5980 
72  345  5262 


John  Thompson       1888      95    610    813     200    291     825     196 


79     210 


Benjamin  Matthias  1837       94     608     803     225     290     822     206       80     79     210 


James  Banna 
Joseph  Dillon 
John  M  Ogden 
John  Wister,  Jr. 
John  H.  Gibbon 
Lynl'ord  Lardner 


1864 
1844 
1880 
1869 
1915 
1868 


94  603 


223  239  8  = 


94  587  805  232  287  821 


192 
186 


94  603 

94  606 

95  603 


516  221  287  900  19J 
108  223  28 1  823  2J1 
510  223  296  82l 


94  601  806  220  2J6 


1 93 
189 


80  79  210 

79  79  210 

80  79  212 

81  79 
81  79 
80  79 


210 
210 
210 


96  240 

96  240 

96  240 

96  240 

96  240 

96  239 

96  240 

96  239 


121  367  6111 

120  363  6128 

119  359  6154 

119  358  6027 

119  358  6180 

119  383  6115 

119  362  6142 

120  352  6J68 


Daniel  Smith  466 

John  Rambo  450 

William  \looney         45  ) 


DO 

62 

40 

19 

18     122 

00 

01 

00 

15 

43 

01 

1 

4 

795 

00 

93 

33 

19 

13     120 

00 

00 

00 

14 

45 

00 

1 

4 

812 

00 

62 

33 

19 

18     122 

00 

01 

00 

15 

48 

00 

00 

4 

775 

DIED, 

On  the  18th  inst.  at  his  residence  near  Mercersburg, 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  the  Hon.  Arciubalu  Binn, 
one  of  the  associate  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Franklin  county,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age. 

On  Friday  last,  in  Hellam  township.  York  county,  Pa. 
lir.  Jacob  WjeisjiOFrtB,  aged  70  years. 


On  the  same  day,  at  llarrisburg,  Mr.  Geobos  Wkl- 
SHOFcr.n,  brother  of  the  above  deceased. 

A  messenger  ivas  despatched  to  llarrisburg  to  invite 
the  brother  of  Welshoflfer  to  the  funeral  A  messen- 
ger was  also  despatched  from  llarrisburg,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  Jacob  to  come  to  the  fuel  of  his  brother 
George.  The  messengers  met  at  Middletown,  and  up- 
on making  known  to  each  other  their  errand,  it  appear- 
ed that  these  two  brothers  had  departed  for  another 
and  better  world,  within  ten  minutes  of  each  other. 
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[OcTOBBS 


DR.  FRANKLIN'S  WILL. 

Extract  from  a  Codicil  to  the  Will  of  Doctor  Benjamin 
Franklin,  dated  23d  day  of  June,  1789,  proved  the 
23d  of  April,  1790— Recorded  at  Philadelphia. 

**  It  having  long  been  a  fixed  political  opinion  of  mine 
that  in  a  democratical  state  there  ought  to  be  no  offices 
of  profit,  for  the  reasons  1  had  given  in  an  article  of  my 
drawing  in  our  constitution,  it  was  my  intention  when 
I  accepted  the  office  of  president,  to  devote  the  ap- 
pointed salary  to  some  public  uses  Accordingly  I  had 
already,  before  I  made  my  will  in  July  last,  given 
large  sums  of  it  to  colleges,  schools,  building  of 
churches,  &c.  and  in  that  will  I  bequeathed  two  thou- 
sand pounds  more  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ingthe  Schuylkill  navigable.  But  understanding  since 
that  such  a  sum  will  do  but  little  towards  accomplish- 
ing such  a  work,  and  that  the  project  is  not  likely  to 
be  undertaken  for  many  years  to  come,  and  having  en- 
tertained another  idea  that  I  hope  may  be  more  exten- 
sively useful,  I  do  hereby  revoke  and  annul  that  bequest, 
and  direct  that  the  certificates  I  have  for  what  remains 
<lue  to  me  of  that  salary,  be  sold  towards  raising  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  I  am  now  about  to  order.  It  has  been  an  opinion 
that  he  who  receives  an  estate  from  his  ancestors,  is 
under  some  kind  of  obligation  to  transmit  the  same  to 
their  posterity.  This  obligation  does  not  lie  on  me, 
who  never  inherited  a  shilling  from  any  ancestor  or  re- 
lation. I  shall,  however,  if  it  is  not  diminished  by 
some  accident  before  my  death,  leave  a  considerable 
estate  among  my  descendants  and  relations.  The 
above  observation  is  made  merely  as  some  apology  to 
my  family  for  my  making  bequests  that  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  immediate  relation  to  their  advantage. 

"  I  was  born  in  Boston,  New  England,  and  owe  my 
first  instructions  in  literature  to  the  free  grammar 
schools  established  there.  I  have,  therefore,  already 
considered  those  schools  in  my  will.  But  I  am  also 
under  obligations  to  the  state  of  the  Massachusetts,  for 
having,  unasked,  appointed  me  formerly  their  agent  in 
England,  with  a  handsome  salary,  which  continued  i 
some  years;  and  although  I  accidentally  lost  in  their 
service,  by  transmitting  governor  Hutchinson's  letters, 
much  more  than  the  amount  of  what  they  gave  me,  I 
do  not  think  that  ought  in  the  least  to  diminish  my 
gratitude. 

"I  have  considered  that  among  artisans,  good  ap- 
prentices are  most  likely  to  make  good  citizens,  and 
having  myself  been  bred  to  a  manual  art,  printing,  in 
my  native  town,  and  afterwards  assisted  to  set  up  my 
business  in  Philadelphia,  by  kind  loans  of  money  from 
two  friends  there,  which  was  the  foundation  of  my  for- 
tune, and  of  all  the  utility  in  life  that  may  be  ascribed 
to  me,  I  wish  to  be  useful  even  after  my  death,  if  possi- 
ble, in  forming  and  advancing  other  young  men  that 
may  be  serviceable  to  their  country  in  both  those  towns. 
To  this  end  I  devote  two  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
•which  I  give,  one  thousand  thereof  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other 
thousand  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I 
in  trust  to  and  for  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  here- 
inafter mentioned  and  declared.  The  said  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  accepted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Boston,  shall  be  managed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Select  Men,  united  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  oldest  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  and 
Presbyterian  churches  in  that  town,  who  are  to  let  out 
the  same  upon  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  to 
such  young  married  artificers  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  said 
town,  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  required  in  their 
indentures,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  moral  character  from 
at  least  two  respectable  citizens,  who  are  willing  to  be- 
come their  sureties  in  a  bond  with  the  applicants  for 
the  repayment  of  the  moneys  so  lent,  with  interest  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  herainafter  prescribed.  All  which 


bonds  are  to  be  taken  for  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or 
the  value  thereof  in  current  gold  coin.  And  the  man- 
agers shall  keep  a  bound  book  or  books,  wherein  shall 
be  entered  the  names  of  those  who  shall  apply  for  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  institution,  and  of  their  sure- 
ties, together  with  the  sums  lent,  the  dates,  and  other 
necessary  and  proper  records  respecting  the  business 
and  concerns  of  this  institution.  And  as  these  loans  are 
intended  to  assist  young  married  artificers  in  setting  up 
their  business,  they  are  to  be  proportioned  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  managers,  so  as  not  to  exceed  sixty 
pounds  sterling  to  one  person,  nor  to  be  less  than  fifteen, 
pounds.  And  if  the  number  of  appliers  so  entitled 
should  be  so  large  as  that  the  sum  will  not  suffice  to 
afford  to  each  as  much  as  might  otherwise  not  be  im- 
proper,  the  proportion  to  each  shall  be  diminished,  so. 
as  to  afford  to  every  one  some  assistance.  These  aids 
may,  therefore,  be  small  at  first,  but  as  the  capital  in- 
creases by  the  accumulated  interest,  they  will  be  more 
ample.  And  in  order  to  serve  as  many  as  possible  in 
their  turn,  as  well  as  to  make  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  borrowed  more  easy,  each  borrower  shall  be 
obliged  to  pay,  with  the  5'early  interest,  one-tenth  part 
of  the  principal,  which  sums  of  principal  and  interest  so 
paid  in,  shall  be  again  let  out  to  fresh  borrowers.  And 
as  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  always  be  found  in 
Boston  virtuous  and  benevolent  citizens,  willing  to  be- 
stow a  part  of  their  time  in  doing  good  to  the  rising 
generation,  by  superintending  and  managing  this  insti- 
tution gratis,  it  is  hoped  that  no  part  of  the  money  will 
at  any  time  lie  dead,  or  be  diverted  to  other  purposes, 
but  be  continually  augmenting  by  the  interest,  in 
which  case  there  may  in  time  be  more  than  the  occa- 
sions in  Boston  shall'  require,  and  then  some  may  be 
spared  to  the  neighboring  or  other  towns  in  the  said 
state  of  Massachusetts,  who  may  desire  to  have  it,  such 
towns  engaging  to  pay  punctually  the  interest  and  the 
portions  of  the  principal  annually  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Boston.  If  this  plan  Ls  executed,  and  suc- 
ceeds as  projected,  without  interruption,  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  the  sum  wiil  then  be  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-one thousand  pounds,  of  which  I  would  have  the 
managers  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of  Boston  then 
lay  out  at  their  discretion  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  public  works,  which  may  be  judged  of  most  general 
utility  to  the  inhabitants,  such  as  fortifications,  bridges, 
aqueduct*,  public  buildings,  baths,  paiements,  or 
whatever  may  make  living  in  the  town  more  convenient 
to  its  people,  and  render  it  more  agreeable  to  strangers 
resorting  thither  for  health,  or  a  temporary  residence. 
The  remaining  thirty-one  thousand  pounds,  I  would 
have  continued  to  be  let  out  on  interest  in  the  manner 
above  directed  for  another  hundred  years,  as  I  hope  it 
will  have  been  found  that  the  institution  has  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  youth,  and  been  of  service  to 
many  worthy  characters  and  useful  citizens.  At  the 
end  of  this  second  term,  if  no  unfortunate  accident  has 
prevented  the  operation,  the  sum  will  be  four  millions 
and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I 
leave  one  million  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
three  millions  to  the  disposition  of  the  government  of 
the  state,  not  presuming  to  carry  my  views  farther.  All 
the  directions  herein  given  respecting  the  disposition, 
and  management  of  the  donation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  I  would  have  observed  respecting  that  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  ;  only,  as  Philadelphia  is  in- 
corporated, I  request  the  corporation  of  that  city  to  un- 
dertake the  management  agreeable  to  the  said  direc- 
tions, and  I  do  hereby  vest  them  with  full  and  aniple, 
powers  for  that  purpose,  and  having  considered  that 
the  covering  its  ground  plat  with  buildings  and  pave- 
ments which  carry  off  most  of  the  rain,  and  prevent  its. 
soaking  into  the  earth,  and  renewing  and  purifying  the 
springs,  whence  the  water  of  the  wells  must  gradually 
grow  worse,  and  in  time  be  unfit  for  use,  as  I  find  has 
happened  in  all  old  cities,  I  recommend  that  at  the  end 
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of  the  first  hundred  years,  if  not  done  before,  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  employ  a  part  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  bringing1  by  pipes  the  water  of  Wissa- 
hickon  creek  into  the  town,  so  as  to  supply  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  I  apprehend  may  be  done  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, the  level  of  that  creek  being  much  above  that  of 
the  city,  and  may  be  made  higher  by  a  dam.  I  also 
recommend  making  the  Schuylkill  completely  naviga- 
ble. At  the  end  of  the  second  hundred  years,  I  would 
have  the  disposition  of  the  four  million  and  sixty-one 
thousand  pounds  divided  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  government  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  same  manner  as  herein  directed  with  respect 
to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  government 
of  Massachusetts. 

"  It  is  my  desire  that  this  institution  should  take 
place  and  begin  to  operate  within  one  year  after  my 
decease,  for  which  purpose  due  notice  shall  be  publicly 
given  previous  to  the  expiration  of  that  year,  that  those 
for  whose  benefit  this  establishment  is  intended  may 
make  their  respective  applications.  And  I  hereby  di- 
rect my  executors,  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them, 
within  six  months  after  my  decease,  to  pay  over  the 
said  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  such  per- 
sons as  shall  be  duly  appointed  by  the  Select  Men  of 
:Boston  and  the  Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  to  receive 
and  take  charge  of  their  respective  sums  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  each,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

"  Considering  the  accidents  to  which  all  human  af- 
fairs and  projects  are  subject  in  such  a  length  of  time, 
I  have  perhaps  too  much  flattered  myself  with  a  vain 
fancy,  that  these  dispositions,  if  .earned  into  execution, 
will  be  continued  without  interruption,  and  have  the  ef- 
fects proposed.  Ihope,however,that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  cities  should  not  think  fit  to  undertake  the  ex. 
ecution,  they  will  at  least  accept  the  offer  of  these  do- 
nations as  a  mark  of  my  good  will,  a  token  of  my  grati- 
tude, and  a  testimony  of  my  earnest  desire  to  be  useful 


STATEMEXT 

Of  the  account  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin's  legacy,  oa- 
th e  23d  of  May,  1832. 

Amount  of  the  legacy  received  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1798,  from  the  executors,         -        -        -      g4,444  44 

Amount  at  the  credit  of  the  legacy  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1832, 123,059  37 


ELIAS  BOUDINOT'S  WILL. 

Extract  from  the  Will  of  Elias  Boudinot,  Esq.  dated 
3d  July,  1 82 1.  -r  Pro ved  and  recorded  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J. — 3d  November,  1821. 

"  As  to  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  wherever  it  may  be,  I  give,  de- 
vise, and  bequeath  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  to 
my  beloved  daughter  Susan  V.  Bradford,  my  nephew 
Dr.  Richard  Stockton,  of  Princeton,  Lucius  H.  Stock- 
ton, of  Trenton,  Elias  E.  Boudinot,  son  of  my  late  be- 
loved brother,  Elisha  Boudinot,  Samuel  Bayard,  Es- 
quires, and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  in  fee  simple  as  joint-tenants  and  not 
as  tenants  in  common,  in  trust  nevertheless,  and  to  and 
for  the  sole  uses  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  to  no  other,  to  wit — 

"  And  on  this  further  trust  that  my  said  trustees  shall 
hold  all  that  certain  tract  of  woodland,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  on  the  river  Susquehannah,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  little  above  the  Sinnemahoning  creek, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah,  containing  a 
little  more  than  thirteen  thousand  acres,  and  which  I 
hold  under  Cadwalader  Evans,  Esq.  by  deeds  dated  the 
sixth  day  of  April,  1797,  and  2d  April,  1802,  recorded 
at  Williamsport  in  Lib.  A.  471,  and  in  Centre  country 
in  Lib.  A.  190,  and  is  contained  in  about  thirty-two 
tracts  or  lots  into  which  the  same  is  now  divided,  as  will 
appear  by  the  patents  for  the  same  in  my  possession, 
having  sold  three  of  them,  the  original  lots  containing 
to  them  even  after  my  departure.  I  wish  indeed  that j  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  acres,  to  and  for  the 
they  may  both  undertake  to  endeavor  the  execution  of  i  use  and  behoof  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city 
the  project,  because  I  think  that  though  unforeseen  ofPhiladelphia,by  whatever  name  they  ought  to  be  called 
difficulties  may  arise,  expedients  will  be  found  to  re-  by  theircharter,  andtheirsuccessorsandassignsforever. 
move  them,  and  the  scheme  will  be  found  practica-  This  tract,  on  its  first  appearance,  is  mountainous  and 
ble.     If  one  of  them  accepts  the  money  with  the  condi-  j  rough,  yet  laying  on  a  navigable  river,  and  as  I  am  told 


tions,  and  the  other  refuses,  my  will  then  is  that  both 
sums  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  accepting 
the  whole,  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes  and  un- 
'der  the  same  regulations  directed  for  the  separate  parts, 
and  if  both  refuse,  the  money  of  course  remains  in  the 
mass  of  my  estate,  and  is  to  be  disposed  of  therewith 
according  to  my  will  made  the  seventeenth  day  of  July, 
1788." 


by  hunters  who  have  gone  ovt  r  it,  that  it  is  well  covered 
with  large  timber  of  every  kind,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  tract  there  are  many  hundred  acres  of  extraordi- 
nary rich  level  soil,  covered  with  the  finest  chesnut 
timber  in  the  county,  and  from  which  the  largest  rafts 
can  be  navigated  down  the  west  branch  of  that  fine 
river — and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  unite  this  river  by  a. 
canal  with  the   Delaware.     I  have  thought  it  no  bad 


By  a  resolution  of  Councils,  passed  December  4,  I  foundation  for  the  following  purposes— and  therefore 


1797,  the  city  treasurer  was  directed  "  to  take  under 
his  care  and  management  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  to  loan  such  sums  of  money  as  he  may  receive  on 
account  of  the  same,  on  such  security  as  may  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Mayor  or  Uccorder ;  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  same,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  committee  or  member  of  Council — and  re- 
port a  statement  of  the  fund  to  Councils  at  least  once 
in  each  year." 

By  resolutions  passed  June  11,  1829,  it  was  direct- 
ed— 

1.  That  one  of  the  sureties  in  each  bond  for  the  said 
loads  shall  be  the  owner  of  real  estate  situate  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  sufficient  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  loan. 

2.  That  a  warrant  of  attorney  shall  accompany  each 
bond,  containing  an  authority  to  enter  judgment  imme- 
diately, and  to  take  out  execution  for  each  instalment 
as  it  becomes  due,  and  the  treasurer  is  directed  to  en- 
ter up  judgment  immediately,  and  to  keep  the  same  re- 
vived from  time  to  time  according  to  law. 

3.  That  no  female  shall  be  taken  as  surety  in  any 
such  bond. 


I  do  direct  that  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  by  my  said 
trustees  in  fee  simple  to  the  said  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion accordingly.  The  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of 
which  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Mayor  and  Corporation 
to  and  for  the  beginning  of  a  fund,  or  in  aid  of  any  one 
already  begun  for  the  supplying  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  house 
holders  (notable  to  provide  it  for  themselves)  at  a  price 
during  the  winter  season  not  in  any  case  exceeding  the 
moderate  average  price  of  wood  during  the  preceding 
summer  (and  that  in  small  quantities,)  with  fuel  of  such 
kind  and  sorts  as  to  the  said  mayor  and  corporation  may- 
seem  more  likely  to  answer  the' purposes  aforesaid,  and 
all  moneys  received  for  such  wood  or  other  fuel,  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  added  to  this  fund,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  same  for  a  more  generous  and  ample  supply 
as  aforesaid,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  in  the  execution 
and  superintendence  of  this  trust,  persons  of  generous 
and  tender  feelings  for  the  distresses  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  may  be  found,  who  will  gratuitously  and 
generously  undertake  this  heavenly  employment  under 
the  corporation  in  favor  of  the  poorer  class  of  society, 
free  from  pecuniary  compensation.  And  I  hereby  re- 
quest that  in   such  case  a  silver  medal  of  the  value 
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of  ten  dollars  may  be  given  to  each  and  every  person 
who  may  faithfully  serve  in  this  humane  undertaking, 
out  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  this  devise." 
JAMES  WILL'S  WILL, 
Extract  from  the  Will  of  James  Wills,    dated  the  8th 

day  of  5th  month  1823.— Proved  January  26,   1825. 

Recorded  at  Philadelphia. 

Item.  "All  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of  my 
estate,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  both  that  which  I 
now  hold,  and  all  that  I  may  hereafter  acquire,  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  time  being,  andto  their  succes- 
sors in  office  forever,  in  trust  for  the  purchase  of  a  suf- 
ficient plot  of  ground  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  or  in 
the  neighborhood  thereof,  and  thereon  to  erect  or  cause 
to  be  erected  suitable  buildings  and  accommodations 
for  an  hospital  or  asylum,  to  be  denominated  "The 
Wills  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  blind  and 
lame."  The  funds  thus  appropriated  are  to  be  put  out 
on  good  mortgage  security,  or  City  stock,  and  after 
expending  the  necessary  sum  for  the  lot  and  improve- 
ments heretofore  mentioned,  the  income  of  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  comfort  and 
accommodation  of  as  many  of  the  indigent  blind  and 
lame  as  the  income  will  admit  of  after  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  incident  to  such  an  establishment. 
Andto  the  aforsaid  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  said 
City  and  their  successors  in  office  is  intrusted  the  duty 
of  appointing  Trustees  or  Managers,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters and  thmgs  in  any  wise  appertaining  to  the  due  ful- 
filment of  the  aforesaid  bequest,  the  right  regulating 
the  establishment,  and  ensuring  the  right  application  of 
the  funds  to  the  purposes  heretofore  stated,  and  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  indigent  blind  and  lame, 
giving  a  preference  to  those  persons  resident  in  Phila- 
delphia and  its  neighborhood." 

The  validity  of  this  bequest  was  disputed  by  the 
Heirs  at  law  of  James  Wills,and  on  the  2lstday  of  March 
1831  judgment  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  in  favour  of  the  Corporation. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1831,  an  Ordinance  waspass- 
ed,  directing  the  Mayor  and  Treasurer  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  to  receive  from  the  executors  of  James  I 
Wills,  late  of  the  said  City,  deceased,  the  funds  in  | 
their  hands,  constituting  a  legacy  of  the  said  James  | 
Wills,  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  trust. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1831,  the  residue  of  this  estate 
was  paid,  (in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  ordinance) 
to  the  mayor  and  city  treasurer.  On  that  day  it  con- 
sisted of 

Stocks  at  par  value,         -         -        $98,907  29 
Cash,  -  6,789  06 

Ileal  estate,  -  2,700  00 

$108,396  35 
This  fund  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  to  Rachael  Wise  during  her  natural 
life  time,  (one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  having  been 
charged  thereon  by  James  Wills,  Sen  father  of  the 
testator,  and  one  hundred  dollars  by  the  will  of  the 
testator.)  On  the  14th  of  April,  1831,  an  Ordinance 
was  passed  authorizing  the  city  treasurer  to  pay  the 
said  annuity  as  it  should  thereafter  become  due. 

A  plan  for  the  hospital,  drawn  by  Thomas  U.  Walter, 
was  adopted  by  Councils  on  the  10th  of  January,  1832, 
and  the  cornerstone  laid  on  the  2d,  of  April,  1832. 


1824  Lafayette 

"     Gen.  Brown 
"    William  Penn 

1825  Bolivar 

"     Gen.  Wayne 
"    Liberator 
"     Paul  Jones 

1826  Pocahontas 
"     America 

"     Florida 
"    Columbus 
"     Echo 

1827  Essex 
I.agrarge 


165 

250  J.  Wood- 

156 

160 

300  J.  Wood. 

250 

300 

200 

250  J.  Wood. 

300 

325 

150 

150  J.  Wood i 

150 


"    Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  Packetl60 
"     Red  Hover  40 

1828  Missouri  160 
"        Do.     Barge  60 

•«    Potomac  60^\   builtby 

•'    Phoenix  200  i  Graham 

"    Talma  150  (and  Ro- 

"    Huron  200J    gers. 

1829  Cora  150  J.  Wood. 

1830  New  Jersey  154 

'«    Gleaner  60  J.-  Wood- 

'.'    Peruvian  250 

'«    Canal  Boat  40 

"     Hermit  50 

"    Louisville  350  /  Wood. 

"    Carrollton  200  J.  Wood. 

1831  Winnebago  100 
"    Antelope  90 

"    Michigan  400  /.  Wood 

"    Mohawk  550 

"     Transport  130 
By  S.Phillips  and  Co.  at  Freedom. 

1832  Fame  130 
•«    Comet  100 

"     Chester  250  /.  Wood1. 

One  on  the  Stocks  250  J.  Wood. 


Total 
$70  per  ton,  when  completed,,. 


8,165  tons,   at 
70 


$571,550 
Twelve  of  the  above  boats  were  built  for  James  Woodj. 
of  Pittsburg,  who  commenced-  Steamboat  building  in 
the  year  1821.—  Beaver  Argus. 
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LIST  OF  STEAMBOATS. 

Built  by  Philips  and  Graham,  at  and  near  Phillipsburg, 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 

1822  Pennsylvania  130  tons. 
"     Rambler  130 

1823  Eclipse  155 
"    President                                    330 


We  ask  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
article  commencing  on  our  first  page  and  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  number.  We  trust 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  embracing  a  general  view 
of  our  own  among  other  state  provisions  for  education 
and  affording  the  means  of  direct  comparison  between 
them  all  will  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
transferring  it  entire  to  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  state  has  at  this  moment  a  more  immediate  con- 
cern in  this  important  subject.  The  mass  of  facts  here 
embodied  will  also  enable  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  our  sister  states  and  in  their  various 
modes  of  sustaining  public  intelligence,  to  judge  be- 
tween the  different  methods  of  arriving  at  the  same  re- 
sult which  hereafter  may  be  proposed  for  adoption  in 
this  commonwealth.  We  hope  ere  long  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  complete  synopsis  of  all  our  constitutional 
and  legislative  action  in  regard  to  education  since  the. 
foundation  of  Pennsylvania. 


HAZARD'S 

REGISTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


D.KVOTEP    TO    TI1K   PRESERVATION    OF    EVERT    KIND    OF    USEFUL   INFORMATION    RESPECTINB   THE   STATE. 


EDITED  BY  SAMUEL  HAZARD. 
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ADDRESS 

To  "The  Associated  members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadel- 
phia."   Pronounced  by  William  Rawle,  Esq.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Association.   1824. 
To  a  person  in  the  habits  of  contemplating  the   sci- 
ence of  jurisprudence,  nothing'  is  more  interesting.than 
to  trace  the  original  sources  of  its  formation. 

It  is  gratifyingto  ascend  from  existingsystems  to  early 
days — to  discover  among  contrary  or  dissimilar  man- 
ners, in  remote  periods,  the  elements  of  some  rule  of 
action,  then,  perhaps,  applied  to  subjects  widely  differ- 
ent, perhaps  calculated  to  produce  a  contrary  result- 
but  gradually  modified,  narrowed  or  enlarged,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  as  it  descends,  until  the  recollection  of 
its  parentage  is  lost  in  the  sense  of  its  utility. 

In  respect  to  law  in  general,  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  limit  to  the  inquiry,  than  the  commencement  of 
time,  no  other  principle  to  be  adopted  than  the  will  of 
the  Creator.  With  the  formation  of  man,  it  was  given 
to  him  to  seek  society,  and  to  associated  man  it  wa9 
given  to  conceive,  adopt,  and  exercise  those  rules  of 
relative  action,  without  which  he  could  not  possess  se- 
curity or  happiness 

Supreme  wisdom  thus  assigned  to  intellectual  being, 
a  power  of  obtaining  felicity  thrnugh  a  medium,  the 
more  beneficial  the  more  it  is  exercised,  and  which  has 
the  faculty  to  enlighten  while  it  regulates,  and  to  sup- 
port while  it  adorns  the  moral  condition  of  man. 

Wherever  society  has  been  discovered,  however 
small  its  circle,  we  necessarily  find  rules  of  action. 

The  rights  of  property,  and  the  punishment  of  guilt, 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  in  the  mind,  from  the 
earliest  stage  of  existence. 

He  who  committed  the  first  recorded  crime,  passed 
sentence  on  himself  immediately  afterwards — the  pre- 
vious occupation  of  the  victim  of  his  wrath,  indicates  a 
separate  property  in  his  flock. 

With  the  progress  of  time  and  the  increase  of  its  ob- 
jects, law  is  expanded,  and  embraces  all  that  form  the 
proper  subjects  of  its  care. 

Like  the  vital  air  of  the  atmosphere,  it  surrounds  and 
penetrates  all  existence — it  supports  and  exhilarates 
every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  it  comes 
in  contact  with  every  thing — its  presence  gives  health 
and  vigour — its  absence  death. 

Into  this  universal  principle — so  sacred  in  its  origin — 
so  imperious  in  its  nature — so  just  in  intentions — we  en- 
deavour to  resolve  whatever  we  find  imposed  on  us  as 
an  obligation,  or  held  up  to  us  as  a  gUK]e.  But  such  at- 
tempts are  unsuccessful,  if  we  pursue  only  the  abstract 
principle,  without  the  aid  of  historical  explanation. 

Gz-aw/ia  justly  observes,  that  "though  nature  has  given 
to  all  men  the  same  idea  of  justice — its  aspect  is  not  the 
same  with  all.  Law  is  different  with  different  people, 
because  though  good  government  is  necessary  to 
all,  it  cannot  be  administered  to  all  in  the  same  man- 
ner. " 

"After  the  abolition  of  royalty — the  most  numerous 
class  of  the  people  of  Rome,  felt  and  lamented  the  want 
of  definite  laws." 

Under  the  exclusive  sway  of  the  Patricians,   which 
was  found  more  oppressive  than  that  of  their  monarchs, 
much  was  left  to  occasional  and  arbitrary  judgments. 
Vol   \.  35 


The  law  was  on  every  controversy,  rather  dictated  than 
expouaded,  and  the  people  complained  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  property  and  personal  safety. 

Their  clamours  grew  too  loud  to  be  longer  resistedi 
and  either  from  Greece  itself,  or  from  her  colonies  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  a  Roman  depu- 
tation obtained  the  principles  on  which  the  decemvirs 
constructed  the  celebrated  XII  Tables. 

The  originals  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  it  is 
only  from  partial  references  and  imperfect  quotations, 
that  modern  industry  has  been  enabled  to  piece  together 
what  we  now  must  accept,  as  the  ancient  and  admired 
code  which  aristocracy  was  compelled  to  submit  to,and 
the  popular  class  rejoiced  to  receive. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  laws  of  those  early  days, 
to  be  able  to  trace .^with  any  satisfaction,  the  aberra- 
tions from  the  Greek  originals:  but  there  is  a  cast  of 
severity  in  many  parts,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  admitting  that  the  ruffian  descendants  of  Romu- 
lus, required  degrees  of  rigor,  Unnecessary  among  the 
polished  and  humanized  Greeks. 

Without  adverting  to  other  instances,  we  must  admit 
the  general  rule,  that  laws  partake  of  the  manners  and 
the  wants  of  the  country,  and  in  a  rapid  transition  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Delaware,  we 
shall  be  able  to  confirm  the  position. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  charter  of  Charles  II, 
conferred  on  William  Penn.  with  the  advice  and  assent 
of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  the  power  to  make  laws 
for  their  own  government— and  until  this  was  done, 
the  laws  of  England,  in  respect  to  real  and  personal 
property,  and  as  to  "felonies,"  were  to  continue  the 
same  "as  they  shall  be  for  the  time  being  in  Eng- 
land." 

But  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Penn,  apprehended 
that  to  pour  out  his  colony,  without  some  more  definite 
rules,  would  produce  inconvenience  and  disorder.in  the 
interval,  before  the  powers  given  by  the  charter  could 
be  regularly  exercised. 

About  a  year  after  receiving  the  charter,  when  he  had 
prevailed  on  a  sufficient  number  to  embark  with  him, 
he  collected  some  of  them  together,  and  proposed  a 
concise  code,  which  was  adopted  and  subscribed  on  the 
fifth  day  of  May,  1682. 

This  was  about  ten  months  after  the  instrument  called 
"certain  conditions  and  concessions,"  which  bore  date 
July  11th,  1681,  and  which,  with  a  slight  reference  to 
general  legislation,  only  regulated  the  modes  of  pur- 
chasing, and  enjoying  land,  and  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served towards  the  Indians. 

The  laws  may  be  divided  into  those  which  relate  to 
religion. 

2.  To  the  rights  of  property. 

3.  The  rights  and  the  obligations  of  persons. 

4.  And  to  offences. 
At  that  period,  the    dissenter,   continued  to  be  th« 

subjects  of  severe  and  impolitic  persecution. 

Numbers  of  them  had  already  fled  to  New  England, 
where  with  the  exception  of  the  colony  founded  by  the 
celebrated  Roger  Williams.they  adopted  an  intolerance 
in  religious  matters,  not  less  severe,  than  that  which 
had  driven  them  away,  and  permitted  no  other  form  of 
worship,  nor  expressions  of  belief  than  their  own 
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William  Penn  perceived  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  such  procedures. 

To  prohibit  in  others,  the  freedom  of  opinion,  when 
they  felt  its  restraint  to  be  a  gross  injury  inflicted  on 
themselves,  was  manifestly  unjust;  and  casting' his  eyes 
on  the  industrious  and  discontented  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine,  whom  he  proposed  to  invite,  he 
perceived  its  impolicy. 

Two  emphatic  sections  in  his  code,  while  they  encour- 
aged the  adventurer,  astonished  the  bigots,and  gratified 
the  philosophers  of  Europe. 

Those  who  believed  in  one  "Almighty  and  eternal 
God,  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world," 
were  exempted  from  all  molestation  on  account  of  their 
persuasion,  or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship; 
but  the  capacity  to  elect  or  be  elected  to  office  was 
reserved  for  the   profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Of  this  last  restriction  we  can  only  at  present  con- 
jecture the  cause. 

The  number  of  Jews  was  too  inconsiderable  to  excite 
apprehensions  of  their  interference;  and  the  believers 
in  Mahomet  were  not  likely  to  intrude.  Perhaps  the 
capacity  and  character  of  the  aborigines  were  not  then 
perfectly  known:  perhaps  it  might  have  occurred  to 
the  law-giver  that  civilization  might  induce  and  qualify 
them  to  partake  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  price  of  their  admission  should  be  their 
•conversion  to  Christianity.  But  this  favourable  opinion 
of  them  could  not  have  long  been  retained;  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  free  society  of  traders,  in  August,  1683,  he 
■seems  to  consider  them  as  a  separate  and  inferior 
.race. 

This  distinction  has  not  been  retained  by  us.  In  the 
constitution  of  1776  the  door  was  opened  to  every  be- 
liever in  a  God.  And  so  it  continues,  with  the  necessary 
.addition  of  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
.ishments. 

In  respect  to  property,  lands  as  well  as  goods  were 
expressly  subjected  "to  the  payment  of  debts,  except 
where  there  were  legal  issue,  and  then  all  the  goods, 
and  one-third  of  the  lands  only. 

This  was  probably  intended  to  promote  marriages, but 
the  language  is  obscure,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
■meant  to  apply  to  a  living'  debtor,  or  to  the  estate  of 
.one  deceased. 

No  tax  was  to  be  imposed  except  by  virtue  of  a  law, 
which  probably  had  reference  to  some  of  the  illegal  ex- 
actions ot  Charles  II. 

In  respect  to  persons,  an  honest  anxiety  is  discovered, 
as  well  to  protect  servants  from  oppression  as  to  compel 
them  to  perform  their  duties. 

The  fair  administration  of  justice  was  secured  by  the 
establishment  of  trial  by  jury. 

A  liberal  protection  against  causeless  or  severe  im- 
prisonment, has  been  literally  copied  in  both  our  con- 
stitutions of  1776,  and  1790. 

From  the  same  little  code  we  may  deduce  some  of 
our  present  useful  establishments: 

Our  recording-  of  deeds. 

Our  registers  of  wills. 

Pleadings  only  in  the  English  language. 

Summonses  on  ten  days  notice,  and  other  points  of 
modern  practice. 

That  the  Jury  shall  consist  of  peers  from  the  vicinage, 
:and  that  fines  shall  be  moderate,  saving  men's  contene- 
ments,  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Magna 
Charter.  In  all  other  instances,  we  may  consider  the 
-code  as  the  result  of  practical  impressions,  without  the 
pageantry  of  learning  or  the  aid  of  professional  men. 

No  organization  of  courts  is  provided.  It  was  natu- 
rally postponed  till  the  colony  should  arrive  at  its  land 
of  promise. 

William  Penn,  who  had  been  preceded  by  two  ship 
loads  of  adventurers,  reached  the  Delaware  in  October, 
1682,  where  he  found  a  motley  collection  of  Swedes, 
Dutch,  probably  some  emigrants  from  New  York,  and 
perhaps  a  few  remnants  of  Sir  Edward  Pl-ovden's  colo- 
nists. 


How  their  laws  were  composed  or  their  government 
conducted  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained  with  much  pre- 
cision. Considered  as  a  conquered  province,  perhaps 
Sir  Edward  Andros,  Governcr  of  New  York,  ruled  as  a 
Roman  Prxtor;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  ju- 
dicial institutions. 

A  commission  is  extant  from  Andros,  appointing 
Ephraim  Herman,  clerk  of  the  courts  of  New  Castle 
and  of  Upland;  and  of  the  same  date  a  commission  was 
sent  to  six  persons,  (Swedish  names,)  to  be  justices  of 
peace,  and  form  "a  court  of  judicature." 

To  them  no  territorial  limit  was  assigned,  and  no  rule 
ot  action  prescibed. 

It  now  appeared  necessary  to  go  further,  to  lay  down 
a  general  code,  and  to  establish  the  proper  modes  of  en- 
forcing it. 

Affording  useful  principles,  and  already  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  a  young  colony,  the  laws  agreed  upon  in 
England  were  resorted  to  as  the  basis  of  what  were  sub- 
sequently adopted. 

The  first  procedure  was  to  divide  the  single  county 
of  New  Castle  into  three,  adding  Kent  and  Sussex  to 
the  former.  The  name  of  the  county  of  Upland  was 
changed  for  that  of  Chester;  and  Philadelphia  and 
Buckingham,  (the  name  of  the  English  county  whence 
his  family  proceeded,)  were  added  to  Chester,  being 
then  nearer  to  the  centre  of  population.  In  December, 
1682,  the  first  legislative  assembly  was  held,  greatly  to 
the  joy  of  the  Swedes,  whose  representatives  composed 
a  part  of  it. 

Their  labours  terminated  in  passing,  on  the  tenth  of 
December,  a  code,  to  which  they  gave  the  imposing 
name  of"  The  Great  Law,  or  the  body  of  laws  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  and  territories  thereto  belong- 
ing." 

It  consisted  of  sixty-eight  different  acts,  all  expressed 
concisely,  and  almost  all  in  plain  intelligible  language. 
Except  three  articles,  it  is  not  now  in  print,  but  the  ori- 
ginal remains  at  Harrisburg.  The  laws  agreed  upon 
in  England  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  Galloway's 
edition. 

On  comparing  them  with  those  agreed  upon  in  Eng- 
land, I  have  discovered  no  alteration  of  the  general 
structure,  though  much  is  added,  which  either  did  not 
occur,  or  it  was  thought  premature  to  insert. 

Wilful  murder  alone  was  punished  with  death. 

In  respect  to  smaller  offences,  fine  or  forfeiture  of  a 
proportion  of  the  lands  and  goods,  sometimes  with  im- 
prisonment superadded,  and  sometimes  as  an  alter- 
native, were  imposed. 

It  is  a  deviation  from  its  general  mildness,  that  impri- 
sonment for  life  is  imposed  in  two  cases,  that  of  bigamy, 
and  a  second  conviction  of  adultery. 

The  singular  provision  of  an  imprisonment  at  hard  la- 
bor during  the  pleasure  of  a  parent  menaced  or  assaulted, 
which  is  also  enacted,  might  likewise  extend  to  an  im- 
prisonment for  life. 

The  same  anxiety  to  secure  justice  to  the  servant, 
and  fidelity  to  the  master,  and  in  a  higher  scale,  to  the 
employer  of  the  factor,  is  still  apparent. 

The  rights  of  property  are  preserved  in  nearly  the 
same  manner. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  county  courts,  who 
are  to  hold  monthly  sessions;  in  a  provincial  court, 
which  is  to  meet  quarterly,  "to  hear  appeals,"  and  in 
the  provincial  council,  which  is  called  "the  last  juris- 
diction." 

Two  witnesses,  "in  all  cases,"  were  "necessary  to 
judgment;"  neither  an  oath  nor  affirmation  were  re- 
quired of  them;  a  solemn  promise  in  court  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was 
accepted,  and  perhaps  alone  admitted;  but  the  punish- 
ment of  falsehood  was  heavy. 

1.  To  undergo  such  damage  or  penalty  as  the  party 
against  whom  he  testified  "did  or  should  undergo." 

2.  Public  exposure. 

3.  Loss  of  future  credit. 

The  concluding  article  appears  to  be  admirable,  and 
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did  the  size  and  number  of  our  laws  now  admit  it,  I 
should  think  it  worthy  of  immediate  adoption. 

"The  laws  shall  be  one  of  the  books  taught  in 
schools."  Such  an  early  familiarity  with  its  civic  insti- 
tutions would  cause  a  deep  and  permanent  tincture  in 
the  youthful  mind;  and  if  a  brief  and  plain  analysis  of 
the  constitution,  with  a  correct  abridgment  of  the  laws, 
were  substituted  for  some  of  those  desultory  compila- 
tions which  are  now  in  use,  we  might  have  more  young 
Catos  who  would  not  require  instruction  of  the  crimes 
of  future  Syllas. 

Many  of  these  laws  were  repealed  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil; but  with  some  variations  they  may  be  traced  in 
those  which  at  different  periods  afterwards  were  adopt- 
ed. 

The  county  courts  were  speedily  organized.  The 
magistrates  soon  entered  on  their  functions;  and  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  their  proceedings. 

The  original  minutes  of  the  provincial  council  are  pre- 
served at  Harrisburg;  and  so  early  as  the  fourth  month, 
(July,)  1683,  a  case  is  recorded  to  have  come  before 
them  by  appeal  from  the  court  at  Philadelphia  relative 
to  the  right  to  some  land  in  Bucks  county,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  extraordinary  course  of  imposing  a  fine  of 
forty  pounds  on  the  court  itself,  for  having  exceeded 
their  jurisdiction,  "as  the  law  saith  that  causes  shall  be 
first  tried  where  they  arise."  It  probably  was  an  eject- 
ment. 

The  governor  and  council  appear  also  to  have  exer- 
cised original  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

In  the  same  year,  1683,  a  warrant  was  issued  by 
them  against  one  Pickering,  "  for  putting  off  bad  mo- 
ney." 

A  grand  jury,  and  after  bill  found,  a  petty  jury  were 
summoned. 

Pickering  and  his  associates  were  convicted. 

The  governer  passed  sentence  that  the  defendants 
■should  make  compensation  to  the  sufferers,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  forty  pounds. 

A  more  curious  trial,  before  the  same  tribunal,  soon 
succeeded. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  of  witches,  and  a  terror  of 
their  craft,  are  even  now  the  torment  of  vulgar  minds, 
but  in  those  days  the  belief  was  deeply  rooted,  and  po- 
litically injurious. 

The  mind  ot  Penn  was  above  such  follies;  but  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  led  him  to  prefer  an  apparent 
acquiescence  in  popular  opinion,  to  open  hostility 
against  it. 

He  suffered  an  indictment  of  witchcraft  to  be  prefer- 
red against  a  women,  who,  from  her  name,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  being  assisted  by  an  interpreter,  was 
probably  a  Swede. 

The  evidence  against  her  is  detailed  in  the  minutes 
■of  the  council.     It  was  slight  and  indirect. 

The  governor  charged  the  jury,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  charge  was  not  also  preserved. 

The  verdict  is  evidence  either  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  times  or  of  the  same  policy  which  I  have  attributed 
to  W.  Penn. 

Margaret  Mattson  was  found  "  guilty  of  having  the 
common  fame  of  being  a  witch;  but  not  guilty  in  manner 
and  form  as  she  stands  indicted. " 

She  was  laid  under  a  recognizance  for  her  good  be- 
haviour for  six  months. 

The  council  continued  to  exercise  both  original  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  including  in  the  former,  admiral- 
ty causes,  during  part  of  the  following  year;  but  when 
the  proprietor  was  about  leaving  the  country,  he  issued 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  commission  to  the  pro- 
vincial judges.     (1.  Proud.  286.) 

This  is  an  interesting  epoch,  as  it  gives  us  the  founda- 
tion of  that  mixed  system  of  law  and  equity  which,  with 
a  temporary  exception,  has  ever  since  prevailed  here. 

The  provincial  court  thus  established  was  to  meet 
twice  even- year,  in  the  "  town  of  Philadelphia,"  and 
"to  go  to  the  circuits"  every  spring  and  fall,  in  each 


county;  to  have  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all  ap- 
peals from  inferior  courts;  also  all  trials  of  titles  of  lands, 
and  all  causes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  both  in  law  and 
equity,  not  determinable  by  the  respective  county 
courts. 

This  short  historical  view  accounts  for  and  explains  a 
part  of  our  Pennsylvania  jurisprudence. 

It  shows  that  circumstances,  more  than  profound  or 
scientific  deliberation,  occasioned  in  the  beginning  the 
combination  of  various  powers  in  the  same  tribunals. 

Thus  civil  law,  and  criminal  law,  common  law,  and 
equity,  were  mixed  and  administered,  no  doubt  with  the 
best  motives,  and  In  the  purest  manner,  but  with  a  dis- 
regard of  many  useful  forms,  and  salutary  discrimina- 
tions. 

In  respect  to  form,  indeed,  those  of  law,  as  far  as 
can  be  traced,  were  adhered  to.  Bills  in  equity,  those 
admirable  organs  for  telling  in  a  plain  intelligible  man- 
ner the  whole  of  a  grievance,  however  complicated,  and 
of  extricating  from  the  opponent's  conscience  what  his 
policy  would  wish  to  conceal,  were  unknown  in  these 
courts. 

A  court  of  Chancery  found,  it  is  true,  a  short  and  un- 
popular existence  among  us.  It  was  introduced  by  Sir 
W.  Keith,  in  1720,  against  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he 
consulted  as  to  his  power  to  erect  it.  I  doubt  whether 
its  proceedings  are  to  be  found,  and  it  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  whether  the  dissatisfaction  it  excited  is  to  be 
justly  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  itself,  or  to 
errors  in  its  administration.  Certain  it  is  that  for  a  long 
time  after  its  abolition,  an  uniform  prejudice  against 
courts  of  chancery  existed  among  us. 

But  the  present  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
extending  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court,  and  court 
of  common  pleas  to  three  cases  of  chancery,  authorizes 
the  legislature  to  empower  these  courts  to  grant  relief 
in  equity,  or  to  vest  such  power  in  other  courts,  thus  en- 
abling it  to  create  a  court  or  courts  of  chancery. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  system  has  a  ten- 
dency to  introduce  a  principle  of  decision  which  ought 
to  be  avoided.  It  too  often  leads  us  away  from  the  safe- 
ty of  established  precedent  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lar merits,  and  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  moral  justice 
of  a  case. 

To  unlettered  minds  this  is  not  objectionable. 

It  even  has  something  attractive  and  fascinating. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  law  being  "to  dis- 
pense justice: — justice,  however  it  may  be  obtained, 
must  be  acceptable. 

But  it  is  a  sound  political  principle,  as  laid  down  by 
Montesquieu,  that,  "in  republics  most  emphatically, 
the  nature  of  the  constitution  requires  judges  to  follow 
almost  the  letter  of  the  law. 

"In  despotic  governments,"  he  observes,  "there  are 
no  laws;  the  judge  himself  is  his  own  rule. 

"  There  are  laws  in  monarchies — if  explicit,  the  judge 
conforms  to  them — if  otherwise,  he  endeavours  to  in- 
vestigate their  spirit." 

The  last  is  the  true  rule.  But  to  continue  a  system 
which  reduces  the  number  of  explicit  rules  of  actions, 
is,  in  effect,  to  introduce  one  of  the  evils  of  despotism. 

If,  with  us,  the  reference  to  principles  of  equity  is 
unavoidably  vague  and  uncertain,  if  its  aid  can  be  onlv 
partially  obtained,  if  it  is  doubtful  before  hand,  whether 
it  will  be  referred  to  at  all,  if  in  fact  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  judge  to  adopt  it,  and  he  is  guided  only  by 
the  moral  sense  to  assume  or  disregard  it,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  perceive,  and  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  imperfection  of  our  system. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  equity  has  been  repeated- 
ly declared  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  ami 
of  course  that  it  is  obligatory  on  courts  to  enforce  it. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  general  this  obli- 
gation is  felt,  and  the  effort  made  accordingly;  but  I; 
may  refer  to  the  well-known  case  of  Pollard  v.  Shaeffcr* 
(1.  Dal.  212,)  for  the  description,  in  the  language  of  C. 
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J.  M'Kean,  of  that  sort  of  equity  which  it  was  (then  at 
least,)  supposed  ought  to  be  enforced. 

"  A  court  of  chancery  (he  observes,)  judges  of  every 
case  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
it,  and  is  bound  not  to  suffer  an  act  of  injustice  to  pre- 
vail." 

Such  is  the  sort  of  equity  which  is  generally  adminis- 
tered. 

A  superior  system  is  gradually  being  formed  in  our 
supreme  court,  but  it  has  many  impediments  in  its  pro- 
gress. 

It  will  at  first  appear  singular,  that  a  remedy  for  a 
defect  in  substance  should  be  proposed  in  a  reference 
to  form. 

Yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  true  and  perhaps  the 
only  relief  from  the  occasional  inconveniences  of  our 
jurisprudence,  will  be  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  those 
forms  which  the  experience  of  their  utility  has  intro- 
duced into  other  countries. 

How  frequently  are  our  courts  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulty  of  bending  legal  form  to  the  principles  of 
technical  equity,  or  even  to  the  influence  of  the  moral 
flense. 

A  familiar  instance  may  be  adverted  to.  In  trover 
there  is  no  set  off: — a  case  arises  in  which  the  posses- 
sor of  a  chattel  may  have  a  just  right  to  retain  it  till 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  not  forming  in  strictness  a 
lien  on  it.  Our  courts  have  in  some  instances  allowed 
the  equitable  right  to  be  given  in  evidence  as  a  matter 
of  defence. 

But  what  counsel  beforehand  could  assure  his  client 
that  this  would  be  allowed.  In  Durrow  v.  Kelley,  (1. 
Dal.  144,)  Shippen  president  expressly  declared  that 
in  that  case  "  being  a  court  of  law,  we  cannot  take  on 
ourselves  to  act  as  a  court  of  chancery. "     The  case  it 


self  was  rightly  decided.  It  is  referred  to  on  account  of 
the  declaration  made  by  the  court.  Judge  Shippen 
was  one  of  the  soundest  of  our  lawyers;  in  personal 
character  mild  and  amiable;  always  inclined  to  temper 
(he  rigorous  obligations  of  precedent  by  reasonable 
modifications,  where  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
but  always  resolute  to  retain  the  bulwark  of  law,  against 
irregular" and  desultory  invasion.  We  may  perceive 
and  admire  his  firmness  in  the  case  of  Shewell  v.  Fell, 
(3Yeates,  20.) 

In  respect  to  real  estate,  we  all  know  the  use  that  is 
made  of  our  flexible  action  of  ejectment. 

To  some  of  these  modes  of  relief,  there  is  an  objec- 
tion of  a  serious  nature. 

The  functions  of  the  court  are  intermingled  with  the 
ipowersof  the  jury. 

Before  the  revolution,  when  the  bench  was  rarely 
graced  by  professional  characters,  juries  were  consider- 
ed almost  the  same  as  chancellors. 

I  have  heard  the.  epithet  applied  to  them,  and  the 
practice  defended,  by  old  practitioners. 

Since  the  beneficial  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  appointment  of  judges,  a  certain  degree  of  control 
has  naturally  ensued,  but  much  is  still  unavoidably  left 
rto  the  jury. 

To  form  and  try  an  issue  on  a  single  point,  and  to 
•confine  their  attention  and  their  verdict  merely  to  that 
rpoint,  has  become  unusual. 

Juries  sometimes  persist  in  deciding  on  what  they 
ithink  the  "  right"  of  a  case;  and  if  we  are  thrown  into 
an  ocean  without  a  compass  when  we  depend  on  the 
mere  moral  impressions  of  judges,  how  much  more  un- 
certain is  the  result  of  a  suit  committed  to  twelve  men, 
however  honest  and  upright,  collected  by  ballot,  unus- 
ed to  professional  intricacy  and  scientific  principles,  and 
whose  decision  is  not  binding  on  another  jury,  either  in 
the  same  or  an  exactly  similar  case  that  may  succeed. 
The  case  of  Witman  v.  Ely,  (4  Serg.  and  Haw.  460,)  is 
a  strong  instance  of  assumption  of  power  by  a  jury. 
The  difficulties  I  have  adverted  to  are  apparent  in  this 
case;  and  the  luminous  view  taken  by  judge  Duncan  of 
this  mode  of  administering  justice,  merits  your  atten 


tion.  The  only  remedy  which  the  court  could  afford, 
was  to  reverse  the  judgment  and  order  a  venire  de  no- 
But  if  it'is  a  case  of  any  notoriety,  prejudices  are 
often  raised,  parties  formed,  and  other  juries  follow  in 
the  same  track  of  obstinate  error.  This  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  country,  where  the  comparative 
paucity  of  general  subjects  renders  the  proceedings  of 
courts  more  attractive  than  they  are  in  town. 

I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  deraigning  the  value  of 
trial  by  jury. 

While  three  cardinal  risrhts  are  preserved, 

1.  Independence  of  judges. 

2.  Habeas  corpus. 

3.  Trial  by  jury, 

we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear. 

It  is  the  practical  embarrassments  arising  from  the  na- 
ture  of  our  judicial  system,  derived,  as  has  been  observ- 
ed, merely  from  local  circumstances,  that  seem  to  form 
a  just  subject  of  complaint. 

To  confer  equitable  powers  on  the  courts  of  law  un- 
der the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  authorizes  the 
legislature  to  do  so,  would  of  course,  give  us  the  bene- 
fit1 of  the  useful  chancery  forms. 

The  bill  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract,,  by 
means  of  which  every  part  of  the  agreement  may  be  en- 
forced, not  on  vague  and  varying  elements,  but  on 
sound  and  long-established  principles;  the  injunction 
bill;  and  above  all  the  bill  of  discovery,  for  which  we 
are  forced  to  substitute,  often  ineffectually,  the  notice  to 
produce  books  and  papers;  the  immediate  effect  of 
adopting  these  and  other  forms,  would  be  precision  of 
practice,  and  adequacy  of  relief;  and  they  would  gradu- 
ally lead  to  high  results.  They  would  place  our  system 
on  the  eminent  and  useful  ground  of  fixed  and  perma- 
!  nent  principle;  they  would  render  equity  what  it  ought 


to  be,  as  described  by  Blackstone,  a  scientific  system, 
founded  on  just  and  settled  principles,  applicable  on 
general  grounds,  to  particular  cases. 

In  fact  it  is  time  to  reduce  the  uncertain  coruscations 
of  Pennsylvania  equity,  to  the  safe  and  steady  light  of 
chancery. 

If  the  legislature  could  be  induced  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  powers,  the  same  general  terms  which 
have  been  made  use  of  by  congress,  in  the  formation  of 
their  judiciary  system,  would  answer  the  purpose. 

These  remarks  are  respectfully  submitted  to  my. 
brethren.  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  take  them  into 
consideration  the  society  will  determine. 

Some  perhaps  may  dread  the  danger  of  innovation,  on 
a  practice  which  has  continued  for  near  a  century  and 
a  half.  Others  may  think  that  error  can  receive  no 
sanction  from  time,  and  that  while  the  genius  of  our 
countrymen  has,  at  least  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  been  so  active  in  almost  every  sort  -of 
political  reformation,  we  ought  not  to  decline  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  because  of  its  toil,  nor  the  improve- 
ment of  a  system  on  account  of  its  antiquity. 

THE  GREAT  LAW, 

Or,  the  Body  of  Laws  of  ye  province  of  Pennsylvania 
and  territories  thereunto  belonging,  past  at  an  assem- 
bly at  Chester,  als.  Upland,  the  seventh  day  of  ye 
tenth  month,  December,  1682. 

Whereas,  ye  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  ye  good  of 
mankind,  is  ye  reason  and  e  id  of  government,  and 
therefore  government  in  itself  is  a  venerable  ordinance 
of  God;  and  forasmuch  as  it  is  principally  desired  and 
intended  by  ye  proprietary,  and  governor,  and  ye  free- 
men, of  ye  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  territories 
thereunto  belonging,  to  make  and  establish  such  laws 
as  shall  best  preserve  true  Christians  and  civil  liberty, 
in  opposition  to  all  unchristian,  licentious,  and  unjust 
practices,  whereby  God  may  have  his  due,  Osar  his 
due,  and  ye  people  their  due,  from  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  ye  one  side,  and  insolency  and  licentiousness  of 
ye  other,  so  that  ye  best  and  firmest  foundation  may  be 
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laid  for  ye  present  and  future  happiness  of  both  ye 
governor  and  people  of  this  province  and  territories 
aforesaid,  and  their  posterity.  Be  it  therefore  enact- 
ed, by  William  Penn,  proprietor  and  governor,  and'  by 
and  with  ye  advice  and  consent  of  ye  deputy's  of  ye 
freemeen  of  this  province,  and  counties  aforesaid,  in  as- 
sembly met,  and  by  ye  authority  of  ye  same,  that  these 
following  chapters  and  paragraphs  shall  be  ye  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  ye  territories  thereof. 

Almighty  God  being  only  Lord  of  conscience,  father 
of  lights  and  spirits,  and  ye  author  as  well  as  object  of 
all  divine  knowledge,  faith,  and  worship,  who  only  can 
enlighten  ye  minde,  and  persuade  and  convince  ye  un- 
derstanding of  people,  in  due  reverance  to  his  sover- 
anty  over  ye  souls  of  mankind.  It  is  enacted  by  ye  au- 
thority aforesaid,  yt  no  person  now  or  at  any  time  here- 
after living  in  this  province,  who  shall  confess  and  ac- 
knowledge one  Almighty  God  to  be  ye  creator,  uphold 


self  or  another,  and  is  legally  convicted  thereof,  shall 
pay  for  every  such  offence  five  shillings,  or  suffer  five 
days'  imprisonment  as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  shall  with  malice,  or  premeditation, 
kill,  or  be  accessary  to  tye  death  of  another  person, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  being  legally  convicted  thereof, 
shall,  according  to  ye  law  of  God  and  all  nations,  suf- 
fer death;  and  that  ye  estates  of  all  capital  offenders 
shall  go  one  half  to  ye  next  of  kin  of  ye  sufferer,  and 
ye  remainder  to   ye  next  kin  of  the  criminal. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  persons  guilty  of  manslaughter,  or  chance-med- 
ly,  shall  be  punished  according  to  ye  nature  and  cir- 
cumstance of  ye  offence. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  whosoever  defileth  the  marriage  bed,  by  lying  with 
another  woman  or  man  than  their  own  wife  or  husband, 


er,  and  ruler  of  ye  world,  and  that  professeth  him  or  j  being  legally  convicted  there  of,  shall  for  ye  first  offence 
herself  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  just- I  be  publickly  wippt,  and  suffer  one  whole  year's  im- 
ly  under  ye  civil  government,  shall  in  any  wise  be  mo- 1  prisonment  in  ye  house  of  correction  at  hard  labour, 


lested  or  prejudiced  for  his  or  her  conscientious  perswa 
sion  or  practice,  nor  shall  he  or  she  at  any  time  be  com 
pelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  ministry  whatever,  contrary  to  his  or  her 
mind;  but  shall  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  or  her  Chris- 
tian liberty  in  yt  respect,  without  any  interruption  or 
reflection;  and  if  any  person  shall  abuse  or  deride  any 
other,  for  his  or  her  different  persuasion  and  practice  in 
matter  of  religion,  such  shall  be  lookt  upon  as  a  dis- 
turber of  ye  peace,  and  be  punished  accordingly.  But 
to  ye  end  that  looseness.irreligion,  and  atheism  may  not 
creep  in  under  pretence  of  conscience  in  this  province — 
Be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  good  example  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  for  ye  ease  of  ye  creation,  every  first  day  of  ye 
week,  called  ye  Lord's  day,  people  shall  abstain  from 
their  common  toyle  and  labour,  that  whether  masters, 
parents,  children,  or  servants,  they  may  ye  better  dis- 
pose themselves  to  read  the  scriptures  of  truth  at  home, 
or  to  frequent  such  meetings  of  religious  worship 
abroad  as  may  best  sute  their  respective  perswasions. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  officers  and  persons  commissioned  and  imploy- 
ed  in  ye  service  of  ye  government  of  this  province,  and 
all  members  and  deputies  elected  to  serve  in  assembly 
thereof,  and  all  that  have  a  right  to  elect  such  deputies, 
shall  be  such  as  profess  and  declare  they  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  ye  son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  ye 
world,  and  yt  are  not  convicted  of  ill  fame,  or  unsober 
and  dishonest  conversation,  and  yt  are  of  one-and-twen- 
ty  years  of  age  at  least.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by 
ye  authority  aforesaid,  that  whosoever  shall  swear  in 
their  conversation  by  ye  name  of  God  or  Christ  Jesus, 
being  legally  convicted  thereof,  shall  pay  for  every  such 
offence  five  shillings,  or  suffer  five  days'  imprisonment 
in  ye  house  of  correction  at  hard  labour,  to  the  behoofe 
of  ye  publick,  and  be  fedd  with  bread  and  water  only 
during  yt  time. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  whosover  shall  swear  by  any  other  thing  or  name, 
and  is  legally  convicted  thereof,  shall  for  every  such  of- 
fence, pay  half  a  crown,  or  suffer  three  days'  imprison 
ment  in  ye  house  of  correction  at  hard  labor,  having  only 
bread  and  water  for  their  sustenance. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
for  the  better  preventing  of  corrupt  communication, 
that  whosoe  er  shall  speak  loosely  and  profanely  of  Al- 
mighty God,  Christ  Jesus,  the  holy  spirit,  or  ye  scrip- 
tures of  truth,  and  is  legally  convicted  thereof,  shall  for 
every  such  offence  pay  five" shillings,  or  suffer  five  days' 
imprisonment  in  ye  house  of  correction  at  hard  labor, 
to  the  behoofe  of  the  publick  and  be  fedd  with  bread  and 
water  only  during  that  time 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  whosoever  shall  in  their  conversation  at  any  time 
curse  himself  or  another,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  him- 


to  ye  behoofe  of  ye  publick,  and  longer  if  ye  magis- 
trate see  meet;  and  both  he  and  ye  woman  to  be  1)  able 
to  a  bill  of  divorcement,  if  required  by  ye  grieved  hus- 
band or  wife,  within  ye  said  terme  of  one  whole  year 
after  conviction;  and  for  ye  second  offence,  imprison- 
ment in  manner  aforesaid,  during  life;  and  if  ye  party 
with  whom  ye  husband  or  wife  shall  defile  their  beds, 
be  unmarried,  for  ye  first  offence  they  shall  suffer  half  a 
year's  imprisonment,  in  ye  manner  aforesaid;  and  for 
ye  second  offence  imprisonment  for  life. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  shall  be  legally  convicted  of  incest, 
which  is  uncleanness  betwixt  near  relations  in  blood, 
such  shall  forfeit  one-half  of  his  estate,  and  both  suffer 
imprisonment  a  whole  year  in  ye  house  of  correction  at 
hard  labour;  and  for  ye  second  offence,  imprisonment, 
in  manner  aforesaid,  for  life. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  shall  be  legally  convicted  of  ye  un- 
naturall  sinn  of  sodomy,  or  joining  with  beasts,  such 
person  shall  be  wipped,  and  forfeit  one-third  part  of 
his  or  her  estate,  and  work  six  months  in  ye  house  of 
correction  at  hard  labour;  and  for  the  second  offence, 
imprisonment,  as  aforesaid,  during  life. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  whosoever  shall  be  proved  guilty  of  a  rape  or  ra- 
vishment, that  is  forcing  a  maid,  widow  or  wife,  shall 
forfeit  one-third  of  his  estate  to  ye  parent  of  ye  said 
maid,  and  for  want  of  a  parent,  to  ye  said  maid;  and  if  a 
widow,  to  ye  said  widow;  and  if  a  wife,  to  the  ye  hus- 
band of  ye  said  wife,  and  be  wipped,  and  suffer  ayear's 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction  at  hard  labour; 
and  for  ye  second  offence,  imprisonment,  in  manner 
aforesaid,  during  life. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  uncleanliness  or 
commiting  of  fornu  ation,  that  is  if  any  single  man  shall 
defile  a  single  woman, they  shall  suffer  three  months  im- 
prisonment in  ye  house  of  correction  at  hard  labour, 
and  after  ye  expiracon  of  ye  said  term,  shall  take  one 
another  in  marriage,  and  live  as  man  and  wife  together; 
but  if  ye  man  be  married,  he  shall  forfeit  one-third  of 
his  estate,  and  both  be  imprisoned  as  aforesaid.  And 
whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  speaking  an  obscene 
or  unclean  word,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  pay  one 
shilling,  or  sitt  in  ye  stocks  two  hours. 

And  be  if  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  having  two  wives, 
or  two  husbands,  shall  be  imprisoned  all  their  life  time 
in  ye  house  of  correction  at  hard  labour,  to  ye  behoofe 
of  "his  former  wife  or  children,  or  her  former  husband 
or  children;  and  if  a  man  or  woman  being  unmarried, 
doe  knowingly  marry  ye  husband  or  wife  of  another 
person,  he  or  she  shall  be  punished  after  the  same 
manner  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
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that  every  person  disordering-  and  abusing-  himself  with 
drink  unto  drunkenness,  being  leg-all)'  convicted  there- 
of, shall  for  ye  first  time  pay  five  shillings,  or  worke 
five  days  in  ye  house  of  correction  at  hard  labour,  and 
be  fed  only  with  bread  and  water;  and  for  ye  second  of- 
fence, and  ever  after,  tenn  shillings,  or  tenn  days'  la- 
bor, as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  they  who  doe  suffer  such  excess  of  drinking  at 
their  houses,  shall  be  lyable  to  ye  same  punishment 
with  ye  drunkard. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 


that  whosoever  shall  assault  or  menace  a  parent,  and 
shall  be  duely  proved  guilty  thereof,  shall  be  committed 
to  ye  house  of  correction,  and  there  remain  at  hard  la- 
bor during  ye  pleasure  of  ye  said  parent. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  shall  assault  or  menace  a  magistrate, 
and  be  duely  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  fined  ac- 
cording to  ye  nature  of  ye  fact,  and  be  committed  to  ye 
house  of  correction  at  hard  labor  for  one  month  after 
conviction. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
,    that  if  any  servant  assault  or  menace  his  or  her  master 
that  if  any  person  doe  drink  healths  which  may  provoke    or  mistress,  he  shall  be  punished  at  ye  discretion  of  two 
people  to  unnecessary  and  excessive  drinking,  being  le-    justices  of  ye  peace,  so  it  be  suitable  to  ye  nature  of  ye 
gaily  convicted  thereof,  shall  for  every  such  offence  for-  I  offence. 


feit  five  shillings;  and  whosoever  shall  pledge  ye  same, 
shall  be  lyable  to  ye  same  punishment. 

Whereas  divers  persons,  as  English,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
&c.  have  been  want  to  sell  to  ye  Indians,  rhum,  and 
brandy,  and  such  like  distilFd  spirits,  though  they  know 
ye  said  Indians  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves  in  ye 
use  thereof,  but  do  commonly  drink  of  it  to  such  ex- 
cess as  makes  them  sometimes  to  destroy  one  an- 
other, and  grieviously  anoy  and  disquiet  ye  people  of 
this  province,  and  peradventure  those  neighbouring  go- 
vernments, whereby  they  make  ye  poor  natives  worse 
and  not  better  for  their  coming  among  them,  which  is 
an  heinions  offence  to  God,  and  a  reproach  to  ye  bless- 
ed name  of  Christ  and  his  holy  religion.  It  is  therefore 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no  person  with- 
in this  province,  doe  from  henceforth,  presume  to  sell 
or  exchange  any  rhum  or  brandy,  or  any  strong  li- 
quors, at  any  time  to  any  Indian  within  this  province;  and 
if  any  one  shall  offend  therein,  ye  person  so  convicted 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  pay  five  pounds. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  wilfully  fireing  any 
man's  house, warehouse,  outhouse,  barns,  stacks  orricks 
of  come,  vessels,  or  boats,  in  any  part  of  this  province, 
or  territory  thereunto  annexed,  every  such  offender 
shall  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction  double  ye  value,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  for  one  year  in  ye  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  bear  such  corrporall  punishment  as  shall  be 
inflicted  by  ye  court  of  justice  of  that  county  where  ye 
party  offending  hath  committed  ye  fact. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  shall  break  into  ye  dwelling  house  of 
any  other  to  ye  affrighting  of  any  dwelling  therein,  and 


shall  intend 

house,  such  person  convicted  thereof  shall  make  four- 
fold satisfaction,  and  suffer  three  month's  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor,  in  the  house  of  correction:  and  if  ye 
party  offending-  be  not  able  to  make  restitution,  he  or 
she  shall  be  imprisoned  seaven  years. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by'the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  ye  lands  and  goods  of  theives  and  felons  sh»ll  be 
liable  to  make  satisfaction  to  ye  party  wronged  fourfold 
ye  value,  and  for  want  of  lands  or  goods,  ye  theif  or 
felon  shall  be  bondsman  to  worke  in  ye  common  prison, 
or  workhouse,  or  otherwise,  till  ye  party  injured  be 
satisfied. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  shall  violently  or  forcibly  enter  ye 
house  or  possessions  of  any  other,  being  duely  convict- 
ed thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  a  breaker  of  ye  peace, 
and  make  such  satisfaction  to  ye  party  aggrieved  as  ye 
circumstance  of  ye  fault  will  bear. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
•that  if  any  persons,  to  ye  number  of  three,  shall  meet 
together  with  clubbs,  staves,  or  any  hurtful  weapon,  to 
ye  terror  of  any  of  ye  peaceable  people  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  committ,  or  design  to  committ,  any  violence 
or  injury  upon  ye  person  or  goods  of  any  of  ye  said  in- 
habitants, they  shall  be  reputed  and  punished  as  rioters, 
and  that  act  of  terror  and  violence,  or  design  of  vio- 
lence, accounted  a  riot. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 


And  be  it  further  enacted,  hy  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  any  person  convicted  of  an  assault  or  battery,  com- 
mitted by  him  on  another  person,  he  shall  be  reputed 
a  breaker  of  ye  peace,  and  shall  be  punished  accorfiing- 
to  ye  nature  and  circumstance  of  ye  fact. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  whosoever  shall  challenge  another  person  to  fight, 
he  that  challengeth,  and  he  that  accepteth  ye  challenge, 
shall  for  every  such  offence  pay  five  pounds,  or  suffer 
three  month's  imprisonment  in  ye  house  of  correction 
at  hard  labor. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforeasaid, 
that  whosoever  shall  introduce  into  this  province,  or 
frequent  such  rude  and  riotous  sports  and  practices,  as 
prizes,  stage  plays,  maskes,  revells,  bulbaites,  cock- 
fighting,  with  such  like,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall 
be  reputed  and  fined  as  breakers  of  ye  peace,  and  suf- 
fer at  least  tenn  days'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  ye 
house  of  correction,  or  forfeit  twenty  shillings. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  be  convicted  of  playing  cards,  dice, 
lotterys,  or  such  like  inticing,  vain,  and  evil  sports  and 
games,  such  persons  shall  for  every  such  offence  pay 
five  shillings,  or  suffer  five  days'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  in  ye  house  of  correction,  &c. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  shall  speak,  write,  or  act,  any  thing 
tending  to  sedition,  or  disturbance  of  ye  peace,  and  be 
duly  convicted  thereof,  ye  party  so  offending  shall  for 
every  such  offence  be  fin'd  according  to  ye  nature  and 
circumstance  of  ye  fact,  provided  it  be  not  less  than 
twenty  shillings. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 


or  offer  to  take  any  thing  out  of  ye  said  !  that  if  any  person  speak  slightly,  or  carry  themselves 
'    '  in        .      I  abusively  against  any  magistrate,  or  person  in  office, 

being  duely  convicted  thereof,  shall  for  every  such  of- 
fence suffer  according  to  ye  quality  of  ye  magistrate, 
and  nature  of  ye  offence,  always  provided  it  be  not  less 
than  twenty  shillings,  or  ten  days'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  in  ye  house  of  correction. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  scandalous  and  malicious  reporters,  defamers, 
and  spreaders  of  false  news,  whether  against  magis- 
trates or  private  persons,  being  duely  convicted  there- 
of, shall  be  accordingly  severely  punished,  as  enymys 
to  ye  peace  and  concord  of  ye  province. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  shall  be  clamorous,  scolding,  or  rail- 
ing with  their  tongues,  upon  complaint,  and  full  proof 
thereof,  before  a  justice  of  ye  peace,  ye  said  justice 
shall  for  every  such  offence  comitt  such  person  to  ye 
house  of  correction,  and  there  remaine  three  days  at 
hard  labor. 

And  to  prevent  clandestine,  loose,  and  unseemly 
proceedings  about  marriage;  be  it  enacted  b)r  ye  au- 
thority aforesaid,  That  all  marriages  not  forbidden  by 
ye  law  of  God,  shall  be  encouraged,  but  ye  parents  or- 
guardians,  shall  be  first  consulted,  and  ye  partys  clear- 
ness of  all  other  engagements  assured  by  a  certificate 
from  credible  persons;  and  ye  marriage  shall  be  pub- 
lished before  it  be  solemnized,  and  it  shall  be.  solem- 
nized,  by    taking  and  owning   one    another  as  hus- 
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band  and  wife,  before  sufficient  witnesses,  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  ye  whole,  under  ye  hands  of  parties  and  wit- 
nesses, shall  be  brought  to  ye  proper  register  of  ye 
county  where  they  are  married,  and  shall  be  regis- 
tered in  his  office. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  no  person,  be  it  either  widdower  or  widdovv,  shall 
contract  marriage,  much  less  marry,  under  one  year 
after  ye  decease  of  his  wife  or  her  husband. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  if  any  person  shall  fall  into  decay  and  poverty, 
■and  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  and  children, 
with  their  honest  endeavor;  or  who  shall  die  and  leave 
poor  orphants,  that  upon  complaint  to  ye  next  justices 
of  ye  peace,  of  ye  same  county,  ye  said  justices  finding 
ye  complaint  to  be  true,  shall  make  provision  for  them, 
in  such  way  as  they  shall  see  convenient,  till  ye  next 
county  court,  and  that,  then,  care  be  taken  for  their 
■comfortable  subsistence. 

And  to  prevent  exaction  in  publicke  houses:  be  it 
further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid,  That  all 
strong  beer  and  ale  made  of  barly  mault,  shall  be  sould 
for  not  above  two  pennys  a  full  Winchester  quart.  And 
all  beer  made  of  molossis,  shall  not  exceed  one  penny  a 
quart. 

And  to  prevent  fraud  in  measure,  and  to  reduce  all 
foreigne  measures  here  to  ye  English  standard,  be  it 
further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid,  That  ye  mea- 
sures of  this  province,  shall  be  according  to  ye  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  in  England,  that  is  to  say  a 
bushel  shall  contain  eight  gallons,  according  to  ye  Win- 
chester measure,  and  all  weights  to  be  avordupois, 
which  hath  sixteen  ounces  to  ye  pound;  within  three 
months  after  ye  first  session  of  this  assembly. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  no  person  presume  to  keep  an  ordinary,  without 
a  licence  first  obtained  of  ye  governor,  and  to  ye  end, 
yt  all  travellers  and  such  as  are  not  housekeepers  may 
be  reasonably  accomodated,  in  places  where  ordinaries 
now  are,  or  shall  be  hereafter  erected;  no  such  keeper 
of  such  ordinary  shall  demand  above  six  pennys  a  meal 
by  ye  head,  which  meal  shall  consist  of  beefe  or  porke, 
or  such  like  produce  of  ye  country,  and  small-beer;  and 
of  a  footman,  he  shall  not  demand  above  two-pence  per 
night  for  his  bed;  and  of  a  horseman  nothing,  he  pay- 
ing six  pennys  a  night  for  his  horses  hay. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  ye  days  of  ye  weeke  and  ye  months  of  ye  year, 
shall  be  called  as  in  Scripture,  and  not  by  heathen 
names,  (as  are  vulgarly  used)  as  ye  first,  second,  and 
third  daies  of  ye  week,  and  first,  second,  and  third 
months  of  ye  year,  &c.  beginning  with  ye  day  called 
Sunday,  and  ye  month  called  March. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
To  ye  end,  yt  justice  may  be  faithfully  and  openly  done, 
according  to  law,  that  all  courts  of  justice  shall  be  open, 
and  justice  shall  not  be  sold,  denied,  nor  delayed.  And 
in  every  county  there  shall  be  one  court  erected,  to 
which  ye  inhabitants  thereof  may  every  month  repair 
for  justice,  and  in  case  any  person  shall  hold  himself  ag- 
grieved by  ye  sentence  of  ye  said  county  court;  that 
such  persons  may  appeal  to  ye  Provincial  court,  which 
shall  sitt  quarterly,  and  consist  of  not  less  than  five 
judges,  ye  appellant  giving  security  for  ye  charges  of  ye 
sute,  and  no  further  appeal  to  be  admitted  till  ye  appel- 
lant deposite  in  court,  ye  sum  he  is  condemned  to  pay, 
and  give  security  in  case  he  be  cast  by  ye  last  jurisdic- 
tion, which  shall  be  ye  Provinciall  councill. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  in  all  courts,  all  persons,  of  all  perswasions,  may 
freely  appear,  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  their 
own  manner,  and  there  personally  plead  their  own  cause 
themselves,  or  if  unable  by  their  friends,  and  ye  first 
process  shall  be  ye  exhibition  of  ye  complaint  in  court, 
fourteen  days  before  ye  tryall,  and  thatyc  defendant  be 
prepared  for  his  defence,  he  or  she  shall  be  summoned, 


no  less  than  tenn  days  before,  and  a  copy  of  ye  complaint 
delivered  him  or  her,  at  his  or  her  dwelling  house,  to 
answer  unto;  but  before  ye  complaint  of  any  person 
shall  be  received,  he  or  she  shall  solemnly  declare  in 
open  court,  that  he  or  she  believes,  in  his  or  her  con- 
science, his  or  her  cause  is  just;  and  if  ye  party  com- 
plained against  shall,  notwithstanding,  refuse  to  appear, 
ye  planetiffe  shall  have  judgement  against  ye  defendant 
by  default. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  afore- 
said, That  there  shall  be  two  credible  wittnesses  in  all 
cases,  in  order  to  judgement,  and  all  witnesses  com- 
ing or  called  to  testify  their  knowledge,  in  or  to 
any  matter  or  thing,  in  any  court,  or  before  any  lawfull 
authority,  within  ye  said  province,  shall  there  give,  or 
deliver  in  their  evidence  or  testimony,  by  solemnly  pro- 
mising to  speake  ye  truth,  ye  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  ye  truth,  to  the  matter  and  thing  in  question;  and 
in  case  any  person  so  called  to  evidence,  shall  after- 
wards be  convicted  of  willfull  falsehood,  such  person 
shall  suffer  and  undergoe,  such  damage  or  penalty  as 
the  person  or  persons  against  whom,  he  or  she  bore 
false  wittness,  did  or  should  undergoe,  and  shall  also 
make  satisfaction  to  ye  party  wronged;  and  be  pub- 
lickly  exposed  for  a  false  wittness,  never  to  be  credited 
again  in  any  court,  or  before  any  magistrate  in  ye  said 
province;  and  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  lying  in 
conversation,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  pay  half  a 
crown  or  suffer  three  days'  imprisonment,  in  the  house 
of  correction  at  hard  labor. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  pleading  processes  and  records  in  court,  shall 
be  short  and  in  English,  and  in  an  ordinary  and  plain 
character,  yt  they  may  be  easily  read  and  understood, 
and  justice  speedily  administered. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforeasaid. 
That  all  tryalls  in  civil  cases,  shall  be  by  twelve  men, 
and  as  near  as  may  be,  peers  or  equalls,  and  of  ye 
neibourhood,  and  men  without  just  exception;  and  in 
criminal  matters  of  life  there  shall  be  first  twenty-four 
returned  by  ye  sheriff,  for  a  grand  inquest,  of  whom 
twelve,  at  least,  shall  find  ye  complaint  to  be  true,  and 
then  forty-eight  shall  be  likewise  returned  by  ye  sheriff,, 
of  whom  twelve  shall  have  ye  finalle  judgement,  but 
reasonable  challenges  shall  be  always  admitted,  against 
any  or  all  of  them. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  fines  shall  be  moderate,  saving  contenements, 
marchandize,  or  wainage,  which  is  to  say,  ye  furniture 
of  their  calling  and  means  of  lively  hood. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  fees  and  salaries  in  all  cases,  shall  be  moderate 
and  limited  by  ye  governer  and  assembly,  and  be  hung 
up  in  a  table  in  every  respective  court,  and  whosoever 
shall  be  convicted  of  taking  more,  shall  pay  twofold, 
and  be  dismissed  hisimployment;  one  moyety  of  which 
shall  goe  to  ye  party  wronged.  And  yt  all  persons 
convicted  of  bribery  and  extortion  shall  forfeit  double 
the  same. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
For  avoiding  of  numerous  sutes,  if  two  men  dealing  to- 
gether, be  indebted  to  each  other  upon  bills,  bonds, 
bargains,  or  ye  like,  provided  they  be  of  equal  truth 
and  cleareness,  ye  defendant  shall  in  his  answer  ac- 
knowledge ye  debt  which  ye  plaintiffe  demandeth,  and 
defaulke  what  ye  plaintiffe  owes  to  him  upon  the  like 
cleareness. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  yc  authority  aforesaid, 
That  if  in  case  any  man  arrest  another  going  out  ye 
province,  he  shall  be  ready  with  his  declaration  and  evi- 
dence ye  next  day,  and  shall  put  in  security  to  pay  ye 
charges  and  damages  sustained  by  ye  party  arrested,  if 
he  shall  be  found  in  ye  wrong. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid. 
That  all  bargains,  promises,  and  agreements,  about 
buying  and  selling,  being   made  appear  by  sufficient 
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evidence,  shall  stand  good  and  firm,  and  such  as  shall 
violate  ye  same,  he  or  she  shall  for  every  such  offence, 
pay  twice  ye  valew  to  the  party  wronged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
To  prevent  frauds  and  vexatious  sutes  within  ye  .said 
province,  all  charters,  gifts,  grants,  and  conveyances  of 
land,  (except  leases  for  a  year  or  under)  and  all  bills, 
bonds,  and  specialities  above  five  pounds,  and  not  un- 
der three  months,  made  in  ye  said  province,  shall  be 
iniolled  and  registered  in  ye  public  inrollment  office 
of  ye  said  province,  within  ye  space  of  two  months  next 
after  the  making  thereof,  else  to  be  voyd  in  law;  and 
all  deeds,  grants,  and  conveyances  of  land,  (except  as 
aforesaid)  within  ye  said  province,  and  made  out  of  ye 
said  province,  shall  be  inrolled  or  registered  as  afore- 
said, within  six  months  next  after  ye  making  thereof, 
and  settling  and  constituting  an  inrollment  office  or  re- 
gistry within  ye  said  province,  else  to  be  voyd  in  law 
against  all  persons  whatsoever;  and  in  case  ye  deeds  of 
purchase  in  England,  made  of  lands  in  this  province, 
should  be  lost  by  ye  way,  and  so  cannot  be  registered, 
coppies  of  the  deeds  attested  by  a  public  notary,  shall 
be  of  equal  force  therein. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  wills  in  writing,  attested  by  two  sufficient  wit 


except  where  there  be  legall  issue,  and  then  all  goods, 
and  one-half  of  ye  land,  only  in  case  ye  land  was  bought 
before  ye  debts  were  contracted. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties, 
unless  in  capitall  offences,  where  ye  proof  is  evident,  or 
ye  presumption  great,  and  every  quarter  of  a  year  there 
shall  be  goal  delivery  in  every  county,  where  imprison- 
ment is  not  ye  punishment. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  prisons  shall  be  workhouses  for  felons,  thieves, 
vagrants,  and  loose  abusive  and  idle  persons,  whereof 
one  shall  be  in  every  county. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  goalers  shall  not  oppress  their  prisoners,  and  that 
all  prisons  shall  be  free  as  to  room,  and  all  prisoners 
shall  have  libertie  to  provide  themselves  beding,  food, 
and  other  necessarys  during  their  imprisonment,  ex- 
cept such  whose  punishment  by  law  will  not  admitt  of 
that  liberty  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authori- 
ty aforesaid,  That  any  person  wrongfully  imprisoned 
shall  have  double  damages  against  ye  informer  or  pros- 
ecutor. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid,- 
That  as  in  divers  laws  ye  penalty  of  ye  offences,  is  thus 


nesses,  shall  be  of  ye  same  force  as  to  land,  as  other  I  expressed,  either  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  certain1 


conveyances  being  legally  proved  within  forty  days, 
either  within  or  without  ye  said  province. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  ye  will  of  no  person  shall  be  of  force,  that  is  not 
in  his  or  her  right  mind,  and  usuall  understanding  at  the 
making  thereof. 


time  of  imprisonment,  at  hard  labor  in  ye  house  of  cor- 
rection, it  shall  be  left  to  choice  of  ye  civill  magistrate, 
which  of  ye  punishments  he  will  inflict  upon  ye  person 
so  offending.  That  whosoever  shall  know  any  of  ye 
aforementioned  offences,  and  informe  ye  civill  magis- 
trate thereof,   shall  have  one-third  of  ye  fine,   and  if 


And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid,  !  any  one  shall  conceal  such  person,  he  or  she  shall  pay 
That  ye  estates  of  intestates,  shall  goe  to  ye  wife  and    halfe  ye  fine  due  from  ye  guilty  person. 


to  ye  children,  and  if  no  wife  be  living  at  ye  time  of 
death,  all  ye  estate  shall  goe  to  ye  children,  and  if  no 
children,  one-third  to  ye  governor,  and  two-thirds  to 
the  next  of  kin. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid. 


'  And  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  known,  who  those  are, 
that  in  this  province  and  territory,  thereunto  belonging, 
have  right  of  freemen,  to  chuse  or  be  chosen,  and  with, 
ye  proprietary  and  governor,  make  and  enact  laws  that 
every  inhabitant  of  ye  said  province  and  territorys  an- 


That  there  shall  be  a  registry  for  births,  marriages,  bu-  i  nexed,  that  is  or  shall  be  a  purchaser  of  one  hundred 
rialls,  wills,  ye  names  of  executors,  and  guardians,  and  !  acres  of  land,  and  hath  seated  ye  same,  his  heirs  and  as- 
trustees,  and  letters  of  administration,  distinct  from  ye  |  signs,  and  every  person  who  shall  have  paid  his  pas- 
other  registry.  '  I  sage,  and  taken  up  one  hundred  acres  of  land  at  one 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid,  penny  an  acre,  and  hath  seated  the  same.  And  every 
That  the  servants  shall  not  be  kept  longer  than  their  I  person  that  hath  been  a  servant  or  bondsman,  and  is 
time,  and  such  ?s  are  carefull,  shall  be  both  justly  and  i  free  by  services,  that  shall  have  taken  up  his  fifty  acres 
kindly  used  in  their  service,  and  put  in  fitting  equipage  I  of  land,  and  seated  ye  same,  and  every  inhabitant, 
at  the  expiration  thereof,  according  to  custom,  and  artificer,  or  other  resident  in  ye  said  province,  that 
such  as  runn  away  and  serve  not  their  time,  when  j  pay  scott  and  lott  to  ye  governor,  shall  be  deem- 
caught  shall  serve  twice  ye  time  he  or  she  was  absent,  :  ed  and  accounted  a  freeman  of  this  province  and 
and  pay  ye  charges,  or  serve  out  ye  value  after  their  I  territory  thereof,  and  such  only  as  shall  have  right 
time  is  expired;  and  if  any  master  abuse  his  servant,  of  election  or  being  elected,  to  any  service  in  ye 
on  complaint  to  ye  next  justice  of  ye  peace,  he  shall  !  government  thereof.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  fur- 
take  care  to  redress  ye  said  grievance.  |  ther  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid,  That  all  per- 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid,  i  sons  holding  any  office,  in  this  province,  or  ye  territory's 
That  there  shall  be  a  registry  for  all  servants,  where    thereunto  belonging,  or  that  hath  or  shall  have  right  to 


their  names,  time,  wages,  and  days  of  freedom  or  pay 
ment,  shall  be  registered. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  factors  or  correspondents  in  this  province, 
wronging  their  imployers,  shall  make  satisfaction,  and 
one-third  over  to  their  said  imployers,  and  in  case  of  ye 
death  of  any  such  factor  or  correspondent,  the  commit- 
tee of  trade,  shall  take  care  to  secure  so  much  of  ye  de- 
ceased parties  estates  as  belongs  to  his  said  respective 
imployers. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  defacers  or  corrupters  of  charters,  gifts,  grants, 
bonds,  bills,  wills,  contracts,  or  conveyances;  or  that 
shall  deface  or  falcify  any  enrolment,  registry,  or  record, 
within  this  province,  shall  make  double  satisfaction  for 
ye  same,  half  whereof  shall  goe  to  ye  party  wronged, 
and  they  shall  be  dismissed  of  all  places  of  trust,  and  be 
publickly  disgraced  as  false  persons. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  lands  and  goods  shall  be  lyable  to  pay  debts, 


chuse  or  be  chosen  members  in  assembly,  shall  be  such 
as  shall  first  subscribe  this  following  declaration:  I,  A. 
B  doe  hereby  freely  acknowledge,  and  solemnly  de- 
clare, and  promise  fidelity,  and  lawful  obedience  to 
William  Penn,  son  and  he'ir  of  Sir  William  Penn,  de- 
ceased, and  his"  heirs  and  assigns,  as  rightfull  proprieta- 
ry and  governor  of  ye  same,  according  to  ye  kings  let- 
ters patent,  -and  deeds  of  grant  and  feoffment,  from 
James  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  &c.  And  that  I  will 
never  act  nor  doe  by  word  or  deed,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  thing,  nor  consent  to  nor  conceal  any  person  or 
thing  whatsoever,  to  ye  breach  of  this  solemn  engage- 
ment. In  witness  of  which  I  have  hereunto  sett  my 
hand,  this  day  of  in  ye  year 

A  B. 
And  that  all  elections  may  not  be  corruptly  managed, 
upon  which  ye  present  and  future  good  of  ye  province 
so  much  depends,  that  all  elections  of  members  or  re- 
presentatives of  ye  people  and  freemen  of  ye  province 
of  Pennsilvania  and  territorys  annexed,  to  serve  in  ye 
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assembly  thereof,  shall  be  free  and  voluntary,  and  that 
ye  elector  that  shall  receive  any  reward  or  gift  in  meat, 
drink,  moneys,  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to 
elect  such;  and  such  persons  as  shall  give,  promise,  or 
bestow  any  such  reward  as  aforesaid,  to  be  elected, 
shall  forfeit  his  election,  and  be  thereby  incapable  to 
serve  as  aforesaid.  And  ye  assembly  s,hall  be  sole 
judges  of  ye  regularity  or  irregularity  of  ye  elections 
thereof. 

And  that  the  people  may  be  fully  secured  in  the  en- 
joyment of  yr  property, — Be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye 
authority  aforesaid,  that  no  money  or  goods  shall  be 
raised  upon  or  paid  by  any  of  ye  people  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  territorys  annexed,  by  way  of  a  pub  lick  tax, 
custom  or  contribution,  but  by  a  law  for  that  purpose, 
made  by  ye  government  and  freemen  of  ye  said  pro- 
vince, and  territory  thereof;  and  whosoever  shall  levy, 
collect,  receive,  or  pay  any  money  or  goods  contrary 
thereunto,  shall  be  held  and  punished  as  a  publick  ene- 
my to  ye  province,  and  a  betrayer  of  ye  liberty  of  ye 
people;  and  that  no  publick  tax  at  any  time  shall  con- 
tinue longer  than  ye  space  of  one  whole  year. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  ye  laws  of  this  province,  from  time  to  time,  shall 
be  published  and  printed,  that  every  person  may  have 
ye  knowledge  thereof;  and  that  they  shall  be  one  of  ye 
books  taught  in  ye  schooles  of  this  province,  and  terri- 
tory thereof. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  ye  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  other  matters  and  things,  not  herein  provided 
for,  which  shall  and  may  concerne  the  publick  good, 
justice,  peace,  and  safety  of  ye  said  province,  and  ye 
raising  and  imposing  taxes,  customes,  duties,  or  other 
charges  whatsoever,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  referred 
to  ye  order,  prudence,  and  determination  of  ye  gover- 
nor and  freemen  of  ye  said  province,  from  time  to 
time. 


GOVERNOR'S    ELECTION. 
OFFICIAL. 


City  of  Philadelphia, 

County  of  do. 

Delaware, 

Bucks, 

Montgomery, 

Berks, 

Schuylkill, 

Northampton, 

Chester, 

Lancaster, 

York, 

Cumberland, 

Northumberland, 

Union, 

Columbia, 

Westmoreland, 

Bedford, 

Franklin, 

Dauphin, 

Lebanon, 

Luzerne, 

Susquehanna, 

Tioga, 

Huntingdon, 

Allegheny, 

Mifflin 

Juniata, 

Cambria, 

Lycoming, 

Adams, 

Centre, 

Perrv, 

Lehigh, 

Indiana, 

Bradford, 

Beaver, 

Voi    X. 


Wolf. 

Ritner. 

3,558 

4,957 

6,263 

5,950 

918 

1.291 

3,202 

2,862 

2,972 

2,933 

3,758 

3,435 

1,328 

954 

3,376 

1,820 

2,374 

4,301 

4,124 

6.3S7 

2,357 

2,367 

2,326 

1,807 

1,415 

1,084 

1,021 

2,131 

1,768 

829 

3,542 

1,549 

1,629 

1,561 

2,234 

2,516 

1,575 

2,285 

1,002 

1,906 

2,064 

1,586 

1,146 

475 

710 

446 

1,657 

2,189 

3,094 

3,506 

782 

834 

686 

692 

598 

340 

1,729 

986 

1,030 

1,679 

1,920 

1,016 

1,284 

697 

1,564 

1,624 

813 

1,106 

1,685 

920 

1,440 

1,481 

Wol 

f. 

Ritner. 

Butler,                                               1,204              1,032 

Mercer,                                                1,347               1,553 

Wayne,                                                   606                  241 

Washington,                                        2,749              2,889 

Fayette,                                               2,440               1,806 

Crawford,                                            1,502                  895 

Erie,                                                      1,170               1792 

Venango,                                             1,261                  406 

Clearfield,                                               513                  288 

Jefferson,                                                249                  173 

Somerset,                                               744              1,855 

Potter  and  McKean,                               368                   37 

Armstrong,                                          1,975                 959 

Greene,                                                1,009              1,355 

Pike,                                                    613 

Warren, 

450 

218 
88,186 

91,235 

88,186 

Majority,                 3,049 

Pennsi 

llvania  Reporter. 
GISTER. 

METEOROLOGICAL  RE 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 

State  Capitol— Harrisburg,  Penmytvania, 

Br  James  Wuioht,  Librarian. 

SEPTEMBER,  1832. 
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Thermometer.            Barometer. 
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Thermometer.                          Barometer. 

Maximum  on  17th           75°  Max.  on  the  17th  29.42  in. 

Minimum  on  26th            58 

0  Min.  on  the  5th     29.31  in. 

Difference                        17 
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PROSPECTS  OF  THE  ITHCA  AND  OVVEGO  RAIL  ROAD  COMPANY. 


[NOTEMBEB 


Atmosphere. 


Days  of  the  month. 
1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,13,14,15,  Morning.  Afternoon. 

16,  17,18,  19,  20,22,23,26,  20  days  Fail-  Fair 

28,29,  2  days  Cloudy  Fair 

30,  1  day  Rain  Cloudy 

4,  21,  24,  25,  27,  5  days  Cloudy  Cloudy 

3,  11,  2  days  Rain  Rain 


Days  of  the  Month. 

Wind. 

1,  2,  17,  18,  19,  20, 

6  days 

N 

29, 

1  day 

NE 

3,  27,  28, 

3  days 

E 

4,  10,  11, 

3  days 

S   E 

5,  24,  28, 

3  days 

S  W 

6,  7,  8, 12, 13, 15,  16,  25,  30, 

9  days 

W 

9, 14,  21,  22,  23, 

5  days 

N  W 

On  the  16th  in  the  evening,  thermometer  at  78°  the 
highest.  On  the  26th  in  the  morning,  thermometer  at 
48°  the  lowest.     Range  30° 

On  the  17th  in  the  evening,  barometer'at  29.44  inches 
the  highest.  On  the  4th  at  noon  at  29.31  inches  the 
lowest.     Range  00.13  inches. 

The  wind  has  been  seven  days  east  of  the  meridian, 
17  days  west  of  it,  and  six  days  north. 

There  was  rain  on  the  3d,  11th,  and  30th.  The 
wind  blustering  on  the  5th  and  12th, 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  5^°  warm- 
er than  last  September. 


PROSPECTS    OF    THE  ITHACA   AND    OWEGO 
RAIL  ROAD  COMPANY. 

Gen tlvmeit, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  Rail-road 
Company,  I  submit  the  following  remarks,  and  an  es- 
timate prepared  for  my  own  private  use,  from  tables  of 
the  commercial  statistics  of  that  part  of  the  country  with 
which  it  is  connected,  which  were  furnished  to  me  from 
the  most  accurate  sources,  by  intelligent  residents  there. 

The  road  is  intended  to  connect  the  villages  of  Ithaca 
and  Owego,  the  former  lying  at  the  southern  end  of 
Cayuga  lake,  and  the  other  on  the  Susquehanna  river, 
at  what  may  be  considered  the  principal  head  of  navi- 
gation of  that  stream.  By  referring  to  a  map,  you  will 
perceive  at  once  that  it  is  now, and  by  a  proper  improve- 
ment of  the  gift  of  nature,  must  always  be  the  princi- 
pal channel  through  which  the  trade  of  Western  New 
York  will  find  its  way  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
markets:  the  grand  portage  between  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  great  importance  of  this  portage,  induced  the 
citizens  of  Ithaca  and  Owego,  at  an  early  period  in  the 
era  of  internal  improvements,  to  propose  the  construc- 
tion of  either  a  canal  or  rail-road  to  facilitate  transpor- 
tation through  this  channel.  The  great  expense  of  a 
well  constructed  canal,  having  an  elevation  and  corres- 
ponding depression  of  about  600  feet  to  overcome  by 
lockage,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  supply  of 
water  at  the  summit  level,  frustrated  the  project  of  a 
canal,  and  that  of  a  rail-road  was  substituted.  In  the 
year  1828,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  Rail-road  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $150,000;  which  sum,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  correct  information  of  the  nature  and  expense 
of  rail-roads,  was  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  This  sum  being  manifestly  inade- 
quate.and  the  engineering.surveys  and  estimates  having 
gjven  reason  to  believe  that  $300,000  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  completion  of  the  work,*  an  addition  to 


the  charter  was  obtained,  erecting  additional  stock  to 
the  amount  of  §5150,000.  The  first  capital  was  taken 
up.  The  additional  amount  will  soon  be  offered  to  the 
public. 

The  most  important  matter  of  interest  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  .stock  now  comes  under  consideration,  viz: 
the  probable  income  to  be  expected  from  the  stock.  In 
instituting  my  own  inquiries  into  the  matter,  I  have  ta- 
ken estimates  made  out  item  by  item,  by  the  merchant* 
of  Ithaca  and  Owego,  and  have  submitted  them  to  the 
test  of  a  comparison  with  the  business  heretofore  done, 
as  set  forth  in  the  statistical  tables  referred  to.  The  es- 
timate by  items,  for  the  year  1835,  has  been  stated  as 
follows: 

Merchandize,  6,000  tons. 

Wheat  and  flour,  10,000 

Pork,  butter,  and  Whiskey,  2,500 

Ashes,  500 

Plaster,  10,000 

Salt,  5,000 

Lime  and  stone,  1 ,  000 

Lumber,  15,000 

Miscellaneous,  1,000 

51,000  tons. 
I  find  from  the  statistics,  that  during  240  days,  whic& 
is  the  ordinary  average  of  the  season  for  navigation  of 
the  Cayuga  lake,  the  trade  of  Ithaca  amounted  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  per  day,  in  1828,  to  80  tons;  1831, 
to  180  tons;  which  facts  are  also  corroborated  by  the 
examination  of  the  amount  of  towing  done  by  the  steam 
boats  on  the  lake  during  those  years*  If  we  estimate 
the  increase  of  trade  in  1835,  by  the  ratio  of  increase 
between  1828  and  1831,  it  may  be  safely  calculated  at 
320  tons,  or  8  boat  loads  of  40  tons,  4  going  and  4  com- 
ing,per  day.  Now,  if  only  two-thirds  of  this  trade  pass- 
es over  the  road,  and  the  reasonable  presumption  isr 
that  three-fourths  of  it  will,  the  amount  will  be  51,200 
tons  a  year,  which  exceeds  the  estimate  as  made  by 
items.  But  in  addition  to  the  articles  of  commerce  in 
that  estimate  enumerated,  there  is  one  commodity  which 
is  destined  to  be  a  staple  of  great  importance,  but  which 
by  reason  of  the  great  present  cost  of  transportation, 
finds  its  way  in  but  small  quantities,  to  a  northern  mar- 
ket. I  refer  to  the  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite, which  abounds  in  vast  quantities  near  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  within  50  miles  of  Owego.  The  amount 
of  this  article  which  would  be  carried  across  this  road 
can  hardly  be  calculated,  but  the  lowest  estimate  made 
by  sound  judges  is  20,000  tons.  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  small  quantity  has  found  its  way  during  the 
sleighing  season  to  Ithaca  and  its  neighboring  villages, 
and  been  readily  purchased  for  foundries,  smiths,  and 
private  use,  at  $12  the  ton.  When  the  facilities  for 
transportation  by  steam  navigation  on  the  river  and 
rail-road  across  the  high  grounds,  shall  have  reduced 
this  price  one-third  or  one  half,  the  market  for  supply 
will  be  immense.  To  be  within  bounds  as  to  quantity 
of  material,  and  to  allow  for  a  low  rate  of  toll  by  way  of 
bounty  on  the  trade,  I  have  put  down  the  amount  of 
coal  at  7,000  tons.  The  entire  tonnage  for  transporta- 
tion would  then  be 

Merchandize,  &c.  51,000  tons. 

Coal,  7,000 


*  The  Engineer  of  the  company  is  John  Randel,  jun. 
a  gentlemen  of  high  rank  in  his  profession.  His  suc- 
cessful construction  of  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown 
Rail-road,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  en- 
gineering in  the  United  States,  gives  the  strongest  con- 
fidence that  these  estimates  will  be  found  correct.  A 
large  portion  of  the  soil  occupied  by  the  road  has  been 


Total, 


58,000 


given  to  the  company  or  bought  at  a  low  price.  One 
stockholder  alone  has  given  ground  in  Ithaca  valued  at 
$10,000.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  grading  of  the  road-way,  at  the  north  end 
of  it,  has  been  put  under  contract,  and  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  rate  of  contracts  gives  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  estimates  here  made  of  cost  of  road.  It  will 
be  perceived  from  the  prospect  of  the  income,  that  the 
company  could  well  afford  to  pay  twice  the  capital  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the 
road. 
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In  the  transportation  of  this  tonnage  we  will 
suppose  that  the  company  cany  only  one- 
half,  at  the  rate  of  $2  the  ton,  which  is  from 
Si 50  to  $200  less  than  present  prices,  the 
amount  will  be  $  58,000 

*  The  other  half,  29,000  tons,  by  persons 
paying  the  toll  of  90  cents  the  whole  distance 

Carriage  of  passengers  on  their  way  to 
and  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the 
western  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  and  persons 
who  now  travel  through  Ithaca  via  Newburg, 
Catskill,  Cooperstown,  Jersey  City,  Cayuga 
lake,  and  Auburn,  at  least  80  a  day,  at  $1  each 
person,  for  300  days, 

Country  travel  between  Ithaca  and  Owego 
on  the  burden  cars,  now  done  in  country  wa- 
gons, which  often  bring  in  200  persons  a  day, 
say  average  of  50  persons,  at  50  cents,  300 
days, 


26,100 


24,000 


7,500 


The  annual  expenses  of  the  road,  of  every 
kind,  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  of  calcula- 
tioa,  are  expected  not  to  exceed 


$115,600 


20,000 


95,600 


Leaving  a  nett  revenue  of 

Which  supposing  you  allow  the  road  to  cost 
the  capital,  $300, 000 

And  for  cars,  horses,  and  extra  improve- 
ments, 50,000 

$330,000 
Will  leave  the  earnings  on  the  investment  at  more 
than  twenty-eight  per  cent. 

The  results  of  this  calculation  have  appeared  so  very 
astonishing  to  many,  to  whom  they  have  been  shown, 
that  I  have  been  more  than  once  reminded  of  the  unfor- 
tunate results  of  the  recent  rail-road  stock  speculations 
in  our  state — speculations  founded  upon  estimates  ap- 
parently as  plausible  as  these.  This  demands  a  remark 
or  two,  and  in  reply  to  this  suggestion,  I  would  say  that 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that, 
the  road  with  which  those  speculations  have  been  prin- 
cipally connected,  has  been  most  grossly  mismanaged, 
and  has  cost  nearly  double  the  sum  for  which  it  might 
have  been  made:  in  the  second  place,  it  is  very  far 
from  an  ascertained  matter,  that  its  stock  is  not  intrinsi- 
cally worth  the  highest  sum  ever  paid  for  it;  on  the 
contrary,  with  prudent  and  economic  management, 
there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  few  stocks  in  this 
country  would  produce  a  larger  income.  But  in  the 
third  place,  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  Hailroad,  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  route,  and  the  nature  of  its 
sources  of  revenue,  and  of  its  future  prospects,  admits 
no  comparison  with  any  one  now  in  contemplation. 
The  character  of  this  route  is  very  peculiar.  In  impor- 
tance— Being  the  grand  portage  between  the  inland 
waters  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, debouching  into  the  Atlantic.  In  physical  ad- 
vantages fur  construction — The  road  commencing  at  the 
waters  of  Cayuga  lake,  after  traversing  the  village  of 
Ithaca,  will  overcome  the  principal  ascent  by  an  inclin- 
ed plane  within  the  compass  of  a  mile:  from  the  summit 
of  the  plane  the  road  will  rise  by  a  trifling  elevation  for 
the  distance  of  eight  miles  to  the  highest  summit — from 
which  point,  by  a  descent  scarcely  perceptible,  it  will 
wind  through  a  fertile  valley  almost  populous  enough  to 
he  considered  a  continued  village,  for  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  where  it  will  terminate  on  the  river,  with- 
in the  village  of  Owego.  Through  the  whole  route,  the 
ground  is  so  favorable,  that  in  grading  the  road,  it  has 
hardly  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  deep  cutting 
or  high  embankment,  although  the  horizontal  curves 
are  so  slight  as  to  tdlow  the  employment  of  the  fleetest 


•  If  the  company  should  become  the  sole  transporters, 
at  least  $15,000  might  be  added  to  this  amount. 


engines,  the  smallest  curve  being  not  less  than  two 
miles  radius,  and  the  largest  extending  to  five.  The 
valley  and  its  circumjacent  hills  are  filled  with  the  finest 
of  timber  and  stone  desired  for  the  construction  of  the 
road-way,  warranting  not  only  cheapness  of  first  cost, 
but  also  little  expense  in  current  repairs. 

The  nature  of  its  sources  of  revenue  makes  this  road 
an  exception  to  most  rail-roads  contemplated  in  this 
country. 

It  depends  for  its  principal  support,  upon  a  more  un- 
fluctuating source  than  the  conveyance  of  passengers — 
the  transit  of  immense  quantities  of  merchandize  and 
produce.  From  its  advantageous  location,  it  must  of 
necessity  command  the  entire  transportation  of  business, 
as  it  will  enable  the  carriers  to  carry  their  freights  at  a 
diminution  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  upon  present  rates, 
or  rather  upon  every  possible  rate  at  which  the  same 
could  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance. 
This  business,  which  at  the  present  moment,  if  our 
statements  are  correct,  will  yield  a  very  large  income 
for  capital  employed,  will  be  very  rapidly  increased  by 
the  natural  increase  of  the  commercial  resources  of  rich 
country  with  a  rapidly  growing  population — by  the 
opening  of  new  markets  for  commodities,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cheapness  of  transportation,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  staples  of  great  value,  as  coal,  lime, 
&c. 

The  future  prospects  of  the  Board  are  vast,  beyond 
calculation.  By  the  aid  of  the  Ithaca  and  Geneva  Rail 
Road,  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  Road  will  form  the  great 
connecting  link  or  thoroughfare  between  the  two  great 
rail  roads  contemplated  to  be  built,  the  one  fi  om  Buffa- 
lo to  Schenectady,  and  the  other,  which  is  already  char- 
tered, from  Lake  Erie,  through  the  southern  tier  of 
counties,  to  New  York.  Upon  the  completion  of  these 
works,  and  who  that  has  seen  the  spirit  and  progress 
of  public  improvement  in  this  state,  can  doubt  of  their 
ultimate  existence,  the  products  of  the  western  part  of 
our  state,  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  will  pour  through 
this  channel,  to  that  point  from  which  the  choice  of  a 
market  can  be  made  with  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  three  great  marts,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore. It  is  no  trifling  characteristic  of  this  Road,  that 
it  will  not  only  kbe  the  means  by  which  the  resources 
of  the  great  West  can  be  brought  to  the  best  point,  for 
availing  themselves  of  three  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  it  will  also  be  the  great  means  of 
bringing  into  active  competition  for  the  commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  emporiums  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  For  the  same 
reasons,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  immense 
concourse  of  travellers  who  annually  pour  down  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  on  their  way  to  New  York,  will 
be  attracted  by  that  route,  which  is  both  their  shortest 
route  to  the  city,  and  at  one  of  its  points,  in  a  busi- 
ness view,  central  to  the  three  great  commercial 
towns. 

The  facts  of  the  great  amount  of  transportation,  at 
present  existing  on  the  route  of  the  Road,  having  been 
stated,  I  will  now  mention  one  of  the  great  causes  why- 
such  a  trade  is  attracted  to  it,  and  its  consideration  will 
probably  diminish  both  surprise  and  scepticism  as  to  the 
calculations  for  the  future.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  Susquehannah  river  is  open  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
spring  earlier  than  the  eastern  section  of  the  Erie  ca- 
nal, and  two  or  three  weeks  later  in  the  winter.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  western  section  of  that  canal 
can  be  navigated  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  eastern 
section.  Hence  there  is  an  inducement  late  in  the  fall 
for  the  western  merchants  to  send  their  produce  to  Itha- 
ca and  Owego,  to  avoid  detention  by  the  sudden  closing 
of  the  canal,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  early  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  markets.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  advantages  of  this  course,  I  state  the  fact,  that  a 
merchant  has  been  known  to  accompany  his  produce 
down  the  river  in  the  sprint;  to  Baltimore;  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  it  in  New  York,  buy  his  spring  goods,  and  then 
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be  detained,  for  the  opening  of  the  canal,  for  near  a 
fortnight.  He  found  his  advantage  on  reaching  his  des 
tination  with  his  articles  at  a  time  when  his  neighbours 
had  scarce  shipped  their's  to  market. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  charter  of  this  Road,  which 
as  it  gives  great  advantage  when  compared  with  some 
others,  is  worth  noting.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  charter 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  Legislative  from  the  stockhold- 
ers. In  some  charters  a  clause  intended  to  guard  against 
too  great  monopolies,  is  inserted,  authorizing  the  State, 
on  the  repayment  of  the  capital  stock,  with  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest,  to  resume  their  grant.  This  feature  of 
course  limits  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  fixes  a  price 
beyond  which  it  can  never  rise;  but  in  that  of  the  Itha- 
ca and  Owego  Rail  Road  Company,  the  grant  for  fifty 
years  can  never  be  recalled,  except  for  the  misconduct 
of  its  managers. 

I  annex  to  this,  copies  of  the  statistical  tables  refer- 
ferred  to,  which  I  beg  you  will  read  with  attention,  as 
you  will  find  some  astonishing  facts  stated  in  them,  as 
for  instance  that  there  are  299  mills  within  12  miles. 

I  have  now  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  given  you  what 
I  deem  the  proper  statement  of  the  causes  which  are 
expected  to  give  its  intrinsic  value  to  the  stock  of  our 
Road.  I  say  our  Road,  for  a  considerable  investment 
in  its  stock  not  only  identifies  its  interests  with  mine 
and  that  of  my  friends,  but  shows  our  faith  in  its  value. 
You  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  these  matters  to 
judge  of  its  probable  value,  either  as  a  stock  specula- 
tion, or  a  permanent  investment  of  capital;  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  which  will  shortly  be  offered  to  you  by  origi- 
nal subscription  to  the  new  stock. 

If  you  wish  any  further  information  on  the  subject,  I 
refer  you  to  any  intelligent  resident  of  Ithaca  or  Owego, 
or  of  Tompkins  or  Tioga  county,  who  will  doubtless  be 
glad  to  give  you,  not  opinions  of  future  events,  but  the 
facts  of  the  present  time— which  you  wijl  find  abundant- 
ly confirming  the  statements  made  in  this  communica- 
tion, and  affording  the  strongest  presumptions  that  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  interested  in  this 
important  work  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Yours,  &c, 

Albast,  Sep.  1. 1832. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ASYLUM. 
From  Report  to  Congress — 1830. 

"The  asylum  which  has  been  erected  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, near  Philadelphia,  was  designed  as  a  place  of  per- 
manent abode  for  such  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  ma- 
rines of  the  Navy,  as  might  need  a  home  on  their  retire- 
ment from  its  service;  for  those  who  might  be  disabled, 
or  who  might,  from  the  advances  of  age  and  infirmity, 
be  incapable  .of  performing  those  duties  for  their  coun- 
try, which,  in  the  manhood  of  life,  they  have  most  faith- 
fully discharged. 

This  design  has  been  executed  with  a  liberality  bor- 
dering on  extravagance;  but,  it  will  at  least  prove,  that 
the  nation  is  not  unmindful  of  the  debt  it  owes  to  the 
prowess  of  that  class  of  the  defenders  of  its  rights,  for 
whom  this  commodious  and  magnificent  edifice  has 
been  prepared." 

Copy  of  a  communication  from  William  Strickland, 
Esq.  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Hospital 
Fund. 

Philadelphia,  December  1st,  1829. 
Gentlemen — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  a  report  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  building  of  the  United  States'  Na- 
val Ayslum,  at  Philadelphia,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  whole  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  its  final  com- 
pletion. The  building  is  situated  on  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  South  street 
with  the  Gray's  ferry  road.  It  is  385  feet  in  front,  in- 
cluding a  centre  building  142  feet,  by  135  feet  in  depth, 
which  is  embellished  with  a  marble  portico  of  eight 
Ionic  columns,  3  feet  each  in  diameter. 


The  wings  consist  of  a  granite  basement,  supporting 
a  marble  superstructure,  three  stories  in  height,  with 
piazzas  or  verandas  on  each  story  of  the  front  and  rear, 
raised  on  88  cast  iron  columns,  resting  upon  the  granite 
piers.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  vaulted  through- 
out,  and  is  in  every  respect  completely  fire  proof.  The 
roof  of  the  centre  is  covered  with  copper,  and  that  of 
the  wings  with  slate.  The  dormitories,  on  the  flanks 
of  the  centre  building,  contain  180  rooms,  all  of  which 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  are  calculated  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  about  400  men. 
The  extremities  of  the  wings  contain  a  hall,  workshop, 
operating  room,  and  offices,  all  of  which  have  a  com- 
munication with  the  piazzas  on  the  outside,  and  the  pas- 
sage from  the  centre  of  (he  building.  The  basement 
story  of  the  centre  building  contains*  a  dining  room  113 
feet  in  length,  together  with  a  kitchen,  wash-house,, 
laundry,  pantries,  store-room,  office,  and  warnvng  ap- 
paratus. This  story  has  an  immediate  communication 
with  the  principal  and  third  stories,  by  a  flight  of  mar- 
ble steps  leading  to  the  portico  on  the  outside,  and  by 
a  double  flight  of  steps,  of  the  same  material,  from  the 
hall  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  principal  sto- 
ry of  the  centre  building  contains  in  front  8  parlours, 
intended  for  officers'  quarters,  and  a  chapel  in  the  rear 
56  feet  square,  which  receives  its  light  from  a  lantern  in 
the  dome,  and  has  a  direct  communication  with  the  pas- 
sages in  the  centre,  and  the  piazzas  on  the  outside  of 
the  building.  The  surgeon's  apartment,  infirmaries, 
apothecary's  rooms,  bath  rooms,  and  closets,  are  adja- 
cent to  the  chapel  and  main  interior  passage.  The  attic 
or  third  story  of  the  centre  building,  includes  chambers 
for  the  officers,  and  governor,  or  manager  of  the  insti- 
tution, apartments  for  the  insane,  bath  rooms,  closets, 
&c.  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  bu;lding  will  be  fi- 
nished in  about  three  weeks  from  this  date.  The  car- 
penters  have  but  a  few  doors  and  sashes  to  hang;  the 
plasterers  will  complete  the  plastering  in  the  course  of 
next  week;  and  the  painters  have  but  the  finishing  coat 
to  put  on.  The  whole  of  the  marble  work  of  the  build- 
ing and  portico,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of 
the  raking  cornice  and  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  and 
of  the  flight  of  steps  in  front,  leading  to  the  portico,  is 
finished.  These  parts  of  the  work  would  have  been 
completed  at  this  day,  but  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
procure,  in  season,  from  the  quarriers,  such  blocks  of 
stone  as  are  necessary  to  their  completion.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have,  however,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  close,  in  a  few  days  from  this  time,  the  operations  of 
the  marble  masons  until  the  ensuing  spring.  The  work 
which  will  remain  to  be  done,  after  the  end  of  this 
month,  will  not  require  of  me  that  kind  and  degree  of 
attention  which  I  have  heretofore  devoted  to  it,  and  I 
shall  therefore,  with  your  permission,  consider  the  ar- 
rangement for  my  salary  as  closing  with  the  present 
year.  The  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the  substantial 
character  of  the  materials  which  have  been  employed  in 
constructing  the  Naval  Asylum,  will  of  course  be  recol- 
lected, when  the  amount  of  expenditure,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  its  application,  shall  be  made  the  subject  of 
consideration.  Every  attention  has  been  paid  to  econo- 
my in  the  disbursement  of  the  public  funds,  from  the 
earliest  commencement  of  the  work  to  the  present  day. 
The  contracts  which  were  made  by  myself,  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone  of  this  edifice,  for  marble, 
bricks,  lime,  &c,  were,  at  the  time,  and  still  remain, 
considerably  below  the  market  price  of  these  articles: 
the  work  throughout  has  been  done  with  the  great- 
est fidelity,  and  at  moderate  prices;  and  in  fact,  I  am 
not  aware  that,  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  the  same 
quantity  of  labor  and  materials  has  been  procured 
either  for  the  government  or  individuals,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  so  small  an  amount  of  money.  The  actual 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  building  is,  at  this  date, 
$198,000. 
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The  amount  due  on  the  building  may  be  estimated  as 
follows: 

For"  marble,  $4,500 

Marble  masons  and  laborers'  wages,  2,500 

Bricks,  500 

Lime  and  sand,  1,500 

Painting  and  glaizing,  900 

Carpenters'  work,  3, CIO 

Lumber,  1.500 

Plasterers'  wages  and  materials,  S00 

Ironmongery  and  blacksmiths'  work,  450 

Salaries,  1,500 

$17,500 
The  amount  required  to  complete  the  building  is  as 

follows: 

For  marble  now  contracted  for,  and  work- 
manship of  the  pediment  and  steps  of  the 
portico,  $5,500 

Marble  mantels  throughout  the  building,  con- 
tracted lor,  and  part  executed,  800 

Iron  railing  in  front  of  the  piazzas,  contracted 

for,  and  part  executed,  4,500 

Plumber's  work  in    fitting  up   baths,    water 

closes,  contracted  for,  and  part  executed,  5,500 

Fencing  round  the  premises,  3,000 

Regulating  ground  and  planting  trees,  1,500 

The  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water  into 
the  building,  including  annual  rent,  6,500 

$27,300 
Making  as  the  total  cost  of  the  building  and 
appurtenances,  when  completed,  about        $242,000 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  your  obedient  servant, 
WM.  STRICKLAND. 
The  Hon.  John  Branch, 
John  H.  Katon, 
Saml.  D.  Iegham, 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Hospital 
Fund,  Washington. 


A  Grape  Vine  consisting  of  a  single  stem,  standing 
in  the  garden  of  Jacob  Miesse,  Esquire,  in  Bern  town- 
ship, produced  on  its  branching  vines  1238  bunches  of 
dapes,  taken  down  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  John  Boss 
and  Dr.  Quenaudon  of  Reading,  besides  other  persons, 
viewed  the  vine  a  short  time  before  the  grapes  were 
plucked. 

Pittsburg,  Oct.  26. 

Cholera. — On  the  22d  instant,  at  one  o'clock,  A.  M. 
William  Lyon,  a  coloured  man,  just  from  Cincinnati, 
died  of  this  disease,  in  this  city. 

During  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Bender,  from  Cincinnati; 
John  Smith,  a  steamboat  hand,  also  from  that  city,  and 
Polly  Coleman,  a  colored  woman,  a  resident  of  this  city, 
and  intemperate,  were  all  attacked.  The  former  is 
almost  entirely  recovered;  the  two  latter  died  on  the 
22d. 

On  the  24th,  a  man,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  be- 
low, on  board  a  steamboat,  and  who  had  been  comm't- 
ted  to  jail,  on  a  charge  of  larcency,  was  seized  with 
this  disease — he  is  now  convalescent. 

These  five  cases,  and  three  deaths,  are  the  whole 
amount  of  the  visitation  which  has  yet  fallen  upon  us. 

Our  atmosphere,  we  believe,  is  now  as  pure,  and 
healthy  as  it  ever  has  been;  indeed,  if  we  may  judge 
from  our  own  feelings,  and  from  our  conversation  with 
various  persons,  decidedly  purer  and  healthier  than   it 

■was  three  or  four  weeks  ago No  new  case  had  been 

reported  up  to  the  29th  October. 

New  Collier. — A  vessel  carrying  three  hundred 
and  five  tons  of  Coal  loaded  last  week,  in  the  river 
Schuylkill,  for  Boston,  and  passed  over  the  bar  without 


difficulty,  having  on  board  a  freight  amounting  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars.  This  vessel  was  con- 
structed expressly  for  the  purpose,  is  called  the  brig 
Pavo,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  McKensie. 

Scuctlkill  Navigation — We  understand  that  the 
Navigation  Company  have  made  arrangements  for  dou- 
blng  the  U  cks  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  canaL 
This  work  has  already  been  commenced  in  several 
places,  and  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
The  advantages  which  will  result  to  the  business  of 
transportation  (rem  the  adoption  of  this  measure  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  disposition  manifested  by  the 
company  to  make  timely  provision  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  our  increase  of  trade,  which  will  thus  avoid  any 
check  or  interruption,  is  certainly  laudable.  The  mu- 
tuality of  the  beneficial  con  equences  does  not  lessen 
our  obligation.  The  new  section  of  canal  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Reading  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  spring, 
and  the  reservoir  at  this  place  will  also  be  completed  by 
the  same  period. — Miner's  Journal. 

In  conformity  with  previous  notice  in  our  columns, 
the  sale  of  coal  lands  announced  by  the  New  York  and 
Schuylkill  Coal  Company  took  place  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed at  the  Merchant's  Coffee  House,  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  result,  we  understand,  was  very  satis- 
factoiy,  fully  realizing  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  all  interested.  Lands  amounting  to  seventy-six  thou- 
sand dollars  in  value,  were  disposed  of,  together  with, 
several  shares  of  rail  road  stock  at  a  fair  valuation, 
which  stock  at  no  distant  period  will,  in  all  probability, 
command  a  handsome  premium.  Notwithstanding  the 
universal  scarcity  of  mi  ney  and  general  commercial  de- 
pression, occasioned  by  recent  pi  litical  events,  capital- 
ists were  still  found  able  and  willing  to  embark  their 
funds  in  real  property  of  such  intrinsic  value,  and  of  so 
productive  a  character,  as  that  which  abounds  in  this 
vicinity.  At  so  unfavourable  a  crisis  a  disappointment 
would  have  been  no  marvel.  But  the  reverse  has  in  re- 
ality happened,  which  must  be  considered  a  circum- 
stance of  no  ordinarv  weight,  and  furnishes  another 
very  conclusive  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  our 
property  is  deservedly  held  abroad.  Something  like  a 
thorough  ronviition  of  the  importance  of  the  region  we 
inhabit  will  doubtless  be  produced  on  the  most  preju- 
diced minds  when  the  close  ot  the  present  season  shows 
the  full  amount  of  our  exportations. — ib. 

Appointments  by  the  Governor. 

Wiliiam  Shof.ner,  Esq.  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  in  the  place  of  P.L  A.  Good,  Esq.  de- 
ceased. 

Barnabas  Davis,  of  Easton,  to  be  inspector  of  flour, 
for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  place  of  Jacob  Hol- 
gate,  Esq.  deceased. 

Reported  for  the  United  States  Gazette. 

DISTRICT   COURT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Fridat,  Oct  26th. 

Doghertt  vs.  Donoghce. — This  was  an  action 
brought  by  Thomas  B.  Dogherty  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Donoghue  of  the  Catholic  Church,  (formerly  of  Ire- 
land) to  recover  the  penalty — assigned  by  an  act  of  the 
Philadelphia  Legislature  about  a  century  ago — against 
any  Clergyman  or  other  person,  who  should  solemnize 
the  marriage  of  a  minor  (or  one  under  21  years  of  age) 
without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  his  parents.  The 
penalty  specified  by  the  act  is  £50  sterling. 

Brewster  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Haley  for  the  defen- 
dant. 

The  marriage  of  Dogherty,  son  of  the  plaintiff,  with 
Ann  McAlister,  by  the  defendant,  was  proved  by  the 
groomsman  and  bridesmaid  of  the  parties.  She  (it  was 
evidenced)  was  not  under  20  or  21  years  of  age;  while 
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her  betrothed  was  born  on  the  day  in  Feb- 
ruary 1815,  when  it  was  first  announced  in 
this  city  that  peace  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  Union  and  Great  Britain — but 
she  proved  to  him  "  That  fairy  form  which 
first  love  traced." 

In  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the 
father  had  not  been  aggrieved  or  sustained 
any  injury  by  the  marriage  of  his  son,  who 
being  poor  as  he  was  young,  could  not  re- 
quire a  compensation  for  his  loss — that  the 
defendant  did  not  know  the  age  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  minors,  or  of 
any  person  under  a  stipulated  age.  The 
penalty  of  £50  was  considered  enormous, 
and  the  statute  almost  obsolete — it  was  urg- 
ed that  the  defendant  was  rather  poor,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  justly  (however  le- 
gally) aright  tojecover  compensation  solely 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  defendant,not  from 
any  personal  injury  or  loss.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient. 

Brewster  replied  with  some  acrimony  on 
the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  defendant  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  age  of  the 
bridegroom — not  sparing  the  profession  or 
persuasion  of  the  Reverend  defendant.  He 
considered  it  a  sufficient  ini ury  or  grievance 
to  any  father  to  be  deprived  of  his  child  in 
nonage — and  particularly  if  that  deprivation 
be  by  a  luckless  and  improvident  mar- 
riage. 

Judge  Hallowell  in  his  charge  to'the  Jury, 
admitted  the  existence,  necessity  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  prohibiting  the  marriage 
of  minors  without  their  parent's  knowledge 
and  consent;  that  the  act  had  frequently 
been  enforced,  and  that  it  stipulated  £50 
as  the  penalty  of  its  infraction.  He  regret- 
ted that  any  counsel  in  the  Union  should  in 
a  court  of  justice  stigmatize  any  persuasion 
or  profession,  religious  or  civil — and  assert- 
ed that  in  the  Statesland  opinion,  were  not 
coerced,  and  should  not  be  reprobated.  If 
the  Jury  believed  the  evidence,  the  penal- 
ty was  assigned;  whether  it  should  be  miti- 
gated or  enforced,  was  at  their  disposal. 

The  Jury  retired;  but  took  so  long  time 
to  consult,  that  the  Court  adjourned  till  10 
o'clock  this  day,  (Saturday.) 

[In  the  above  case  the  jury  have  returned 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  $133  33,  with 
six  cents  damages  and  six  cents  costs.] 


Yesterday  morning,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  a  young  horse  attached  to  a 
dray,  and  under  the  guidance  of  two  young 
men,  became  restive  on  the  lower  side  of 
Market  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
and  sprung  away  from  his  guides,  running 
directly  down  Decatur  street,  demolishing 
at  an  awful  rate  the  market  wagons  taste- 
fully arranged  on  the  lower  side.  Dashing 
onward,  with  the  heavy  dray  still  attached 
to  him,  he  rushed  up  the  five  marble  steps 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Arcade,  sweeping 
away  a  portion  of  the  heavy  iron  railing, 
pursued  his  way  along  the  eastern  avenue 
of  that  spacious  building,  scattering  far  and 
wide  the  shopkeepers'  boxes,  passed  down 
the  steps  of  the  south  front,  taking  with 
him  at  the  dray  wheels  another  portion  of 
the  iron  railing,  and  continued  directly 
across  Chesnut  street,  into  the  Messrs. 
Loud's  Piano  Forte  Manufactory,  and  here 
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Which   occurred  is  private  practice,  as  eeported  to  thb 

Board  of  Health, 

(Continued  from  page  159.) 


Date. 

Residence.                        v  £ 

<  1  1 

|  While. 
Black. 

Result. 

Augl7 

Knoodle,  near  Walnut                        17    1 

1      dead 

Lombard,  near  Schuylkill  3d             30 

1    1 

Nectarine,  between  10th  and  11th 

1    1 

Buck's  court                                               1 

1 

12th,  between  Spruce  and  Pine                1 

2 

New  Market,  near  i*egg 

1    I 

Eighth,  above  Callowhill                    30    1 

1    1 

Willow,  corner  of  Factory  street       52    1 

1 

Ann,  west  of  Schuylkill  8th               30 

1    1 

Almond  street,          3  cases 

Plumb  street,            2    do 

Adams  street,            1    do 

5th,  abo.  Catherine,  1     do 

6th,  below  Shippen 

Corner  Adams  and  Fitzwater 

Bet.  Sch.  4th  &  5th,  &  Ches.fc  Mark. 

Third  street,  above  Poplar  lane         11    1 

1 

St.  Joseph's  avenue,  abo.  Sch.  5th  22 

1    1 

Market,  above  Schuyl.  6th                 26    1 

1 

Filbert,                do                              20 

1    1 

do                     do                             36 

1    1 

Corner  Schuyl.  4th  and  Market               1 

1      dead 

Race  street,     1  case 

Sugar  alley,  below  7th                       60    1 

1 

Schuyl.  8th,  above  Race 

1    1      dead 

Bird's  court,                                         30    1 

1 

Shippen,  between  6th  and  7th           66    1 

1 

No.  170  Shippen                                 28 

1    1      dead 

Brown's  court,  near  8th                       12 

1        1  dead 

85  Shippen                                           61    1 

1      dead 

160  Lombard                                        85    1 

1 

Lombard,  near  12th                            12    1 

1 

Christian;  aboveFront                         70 

1    1      dead 

do            do 

1    1 

Water,  below  South                              9    1 

1 

Marine  Barracks                                         5 

5     1 

Au     I8Q1U      ,,    :•,,-.,      :-\  t,cA                                          !0      f 

1 

4th,  between  Shippen  and  Plumb      60 

I    1 

Atkinson's  court                                  30    1 

1 

Broad,  bet.  Ship.  &  Fitzw't,    1  case 

Plumb,  below  5th                                 3 

Moyamensing  road,  opposite  Plumb 

1 

Prime,  near  Front 

1 

Front,  below  Almond 

1 

Swanson,           do                                   8        ] 

1 

No.  60  Perry  street                               3    1 

1      dead 

Filbert,  bet.  Schuyl.  7th  and  8th       28    1 

1 

Third,  above  Brown                            40    1 

1 

Bet  Apple  st.  and  Old  York  road     65    1 

1 

Elfreth's  alley,  near  2d  street                    1 

1 

=Yont,  above  Coates 

1 

Spruce  near  2d                                    11         3 

1      dead 

Race,  above  13th                                  45        1 

1 

do            do                                       40        1 

1 

13th,  bet.  Race  and  Cherry  streets    30        1 

1 

Front,  below  Washington                     5        1 

1      dead 

do                        do                           45    1 

1 

Shippen'slane                                      18    1 

1 

1 3th,  near  Fitzwater                           30    1 

1 

Whites  court,  Bedford  above  13th     40         j 

1 

Shippen,  below  Broad                        13         1 

1 

Humphrey's  court                               35    1 

1      dead 

Pine,  near  12th                                     3    1 

1 

Humphrey's  court                               70         1 

1 

West  Philadelphia                               33    1 

1      dead 

Washington,  below  2d                        39    1 

1 

226  Catherine                                      45        1 

1 

Vine,  street,     1  case 

No.  16  Hurst                                        26        1 

1 
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Cholera  casks  contiwoed. 


Aug  18 


Augl9 


Aug20 


Aug21 


Adams  street 

Ninth,  near  Carpenter 

Carpenter  street 

Ann,  bet.  Schuyl.  7th  and  8th 

St.  Joseph's  avenue 

Market,  below  Schuylkill  6th 

Filbert,  above  do 

Corner  Schuylkill  3d  and  Market 

72  Walnut  street 

North  Third  street 

Christian,  above  Front 

North  Third  street,  1  case 

Penn,  below  South 

Front,  below  Spruce  street 

Lombard,  above  5th 

28  Shippen,  below  2d 

No.  9  Mead  alley 

Thirteenth,  above  Cherry 

Ann  street 

Schuylkill  5th,  above  Spruce 

95  Walnut  street 

Cadwalader,  above  Master 

Griffin's  court 

do        do 
Eighth,  above  Callowhill  street 
Apple,  above  Brown. 
Second,  near  Prime 
Currant  alley 
No.  6  Julianna  street 
Fitzwater,  above  6th 
Shippen,  above  12th 
Tenth,  below  Catherine 
Paschall's  alley 
Spruce  and  Second  street 
Christian  street 
Paynter's  court 
Pass)  unk  road 

John's  st.  near  Germantown  road 
Poplar  lane,  above  St.  John's 
Front,  below  Catherine, 
Fifth,  below  German 
North  Third  street,  city 
Queen,  ne;ir  4th 
Second,  near  Callowhill,  N.  L. 
Sarah  street,  Kens. 
West  Philadelphia 
Corner  5th  and  German 
German,  below  5th 
Fifth,  below  German 
Christian,  below  3d 
Plumb,  above  3d 
Germantown  road,  above  Master 
North  Thirteenth  street,  2  cases 
Corner  7th  and  Fitzwater 
South,  above  3d.  Southwark 
Barron  street,  city 
Schuylkill  8th,  near  Race  street 
Frankford  road,  above  Otter 
Loyd's  court,  Germantown  road 
Germantown  road 
Third,  above  Beaver 
Type  alley,  above  12th,  P.  T. 
Vine  street, 

ack  of  198  North  2d,  city 
Schuylkill  8th,  above  Filbert 
Arch,  bet.  Schuyl.  Front  and  2d 
No.  6  Middleton  street 
Long  Lane,  Moyamensing 
Rose  alley 
Currant  alley 
Marlboro'  street 
James  street 


dead 

dead 

dead 
dead 


dead 
dead 


dead 
dead 


would  have  been  a  signal  crashing  of  the 
"beautiful  and  frail,"  but  that,  fortunately, 
the  horse  in  his  haste  made  no  calculations 
for  the  width  of  the  dray,  and  while  the 
animal  found  ingress  for  a  part  of  its  "per- 
son," the  shaft  of  the  dray  struck  violently 
against  the  lintel  of  the  door,making  an  in- 
denture as  deep  and  large  as  if  a  nine  poun- 
der had  been  let  off  against  the  premises. 
Considering  the  number  of  persons  usually 
assembled  in  the  places  through  which  the 
animal  passed,  it  is  marvellous  that  no  per- 
sonal injury  was  sustained. — [United Statu 
Gazette. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Thursday,  Oct.  23,  1832. 
Mr.  Tolanb  requested  to  be  discharged 
from   the   Watering  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Lippincott  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  President  of  the  Select  Council  ap- 
pointed the  following  gentlemen  on  the 
Standing  Committees, 

Ways  and  Means. — Messrs.  Lippincott, 
Massey  and  Lewis. 

Paving  Committee. — Messrs.  Worrell, 
Neff,  Massey  and  McCredy. 

Committee  of  Accounts — Messrs.  Lippin- 
cott, Toland  and  Groves. 

Committee  on  Markets.— Messrs.  Worrell, 
Fox  and  McCredy. 

Library  Committee. — Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Neff. 

Committtee  on  Fire  Companies. — Messrs. 
Groves,  Worrell  and  Wetherill. 

Committee  on  Franklin  and  Scott's  Leg- 
acies. — Messrs.Worrell  and  Wetherill. 

Committee  to  take  charge  of  Franklin 
Square. — Messrs.  Groves  and  Massey, 
Weiherill  and  Sailor. 

Committee  to  take  charge  of  Logan  and 
Penn  Squares. — Messrs. Lippincott  andFox, 
Gilder  and  Smith. 

A  committee  to  take  charge  of  Washing- 
ton and  Rittenhouse  Squares. — Messrs.  To- 
land and  Eyre,  Lapsley  and  Maitland. 

Committee  to  take  charge  of  the  State 
House  and  Independence  Square — Messrs. 
Worrell  and  Lewis,  Morris  and  Toland. 

Committee  to  have  the  necessary  super- 
intendence of  Wills'  Legacy. — Messrs. 
Lippincott,Neff,  Groves  and  Worrell;  Hus- 
ton, Lapsley,  Yarnall  andMcMullin. 

An  item  of  unfinished  business,  relative 
to  the  improvement  of  the  City  property  at 
Chesnut  street  wharf  on  the  Schuylkill,  was 
referred  to  Messrs.  Worrell,  Groves,  Fox 
and  Massey;  Gilder,  Aken,  Wetherill  and 
Gowen. 
I  An  item  of  unfinished  business,  relative 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Girard  Lands  in 
Schuylkill  County  was  referred  to  Messrs. 
Groves,  Lippincott  and  Neff;  Toland,  Elliott 
and  Morris. 

Mr.  Eyre  presented  a  petition  praying 
that  South  Alley  continued,  be  paved,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee. 

Mr.  Lippincott  offered  the  annexed  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Lip- 
pincott, Wetherill,  Eyre,  Merrick.  Huston 
and  Gilder  were  appointed  the  Committee. 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  3  mem- 
bers from  each  Council  be  appointed  with 
instructions  to  inquire  and  report  the  ex- 
pediency of  constructing  works  to  light  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  with  gas. 
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Mr.  Groves  offered  the  following-  resolution  which  I  Register,  page  238,  we  have  recorded  the  proceed. 


„„  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Groves,  Neff,  Lewis,  Mait- 
land,  Sailor,  and  Merrick  were  appointed  the  commit- 
tee. H 

Resolved,  That  an  item  of  unfinished  business  rela- 
tive to  the  continuation  of  the  rail-road  along  Broad 
street,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members 
of  each  Council. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved  that  the  Paving  Committee  in  conjunction 
with  the  City  Surveyor,  be  instructed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  lowering  Chesnut  street  and 
the  streets  connected  with  it,  from  Schuylkill  Front 
street  to  the  river  Schuylkill,  so  as  to  render  the  same 
more  convenient  for  the  landings  on  said  river,  and  to 
report  a  plan  thereof  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  improve 
the  Chesnut  street  landings  on  Schuylkill,  be  directed 
to  take  down  the  old  Kngine  House  at  the  corner  of 
Schuylkill  Front  and  Chesnut  streets,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  materials  in  the  store  houses  now  building  on  said 
landings. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— The  president  appointed  the 
following'  gentlemen  on  the  standing  commiitee. 

Ways  and  Means— Messrs.  Chandler,  Morris,  and 
Toland. 

Paving  Committee— Messrs.  Gilder,  Byerly,  Sailor, 
and  Smith. 

Committee  of  Accounts— Messrs.  Wetherill,  Borie, 
and  Elliot. 

Committee  on  Markets. — Messrs.  Lapsley,  Yarnall, 
and  Maitland. 

Committee  on  Library — Messrs.  Morris  and  Chandler. 
Committee   on  Fire  Companies— Messrs.  Merrick, 
Aken,  and  Sailor. 

Mr.  Chandler  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Chandler,  Wetherill,  Wor- 
rell, and  McCready,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  communication  of  the 
City  Commissioners,  which  contains  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  R.  A.  Caldcleugh,  relative  to  a  Western  Watch- 
house,  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  two  from 
each  Council. 

Mr.  Morris  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Morris,  Lapsley,  Haines,  Neff, 
Lippincott  and  Massey,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  letter  from  W.  Rush,  Esq.  and 
other  documents,  relative  to  the  eneroachments  in  the 
river  Schuylkill,  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of 
three  members  from  each  Council. 

Messrs.  Maitland,  Aken,  Worrell,  and  Eyre  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  Draw- 
bridge lot. 

Messrs.  S.  P.  Wetherill,  Haines,  Neff,  and  Lippincott 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  Chesnut 
street,  Mulberry  street,  and  Sassafras  street  wharves. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Chesnut  street,  between 
Schuylkill  6th  and  7th,  be  referred  to  the  paving  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  act. 

Messrs.  S.  P.  Wetherill,  Chandler,  Eyre,  and  Wor- 
rel  were  appointed  a  commiitee  upon  the  communica- 
tion from  David  E.  Shapely,  relative  to  lot  north  of 
Permanent  Bridge. 


THE    REGISTER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER  27,   1832. 


It  has  been  deemed  by  some  of  our  citizens  practi- 
cable, and  an  object  of  great  importance,  to  attract  a 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  western  parts  of  New  York 
into  our  own  state,  by  means  of  a  connexion  with  Cay- 
uga lake,  by  canal  or  otherwise.     In  volume  7  of  the 


ings  of  a  meeting  at  Carbondale  on  the  subject — and 
also  on  page  363,  same  volume,  have  inserted  resolu- 
tions passed  at  a  meeting-  of  delegates  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  at  Ithaca,  to  both  which  articles  we 
refer  the  reader  for  the  views  entertained  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  project  by  the  citizens  of  both  states. 
A  rail-road  company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Ithaca,  situat- 
ed at  the  end  of  Cayuga  lake,  by  a  road,  with  Owego, 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  line  of  the  two  states.  In  the  present 
number  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
prospects  of  that  company,  drawn  up  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest from  a  gentleman  in  this  city  for  information  re- 
specting it.  Appended  to  this  document  are  several  ta- 
bles which  are  not  inserted  here,  calculated  to  confirm 
the  statements  made  in  the  report  itself;  from  which  ta- 
bles the  following  facts  appear. 

The  arrivals  at  Ithaca  in  1828  were  455  boats,  and 
the  clearances  396. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  of  imports  was  estimated  at 
7727  tons,  and  of  exports  10,078  tons;  making  together 
18,607  tons  without  includingt  he  "arrivals  at  and  clear- 
ances from  the  Head  of  the  Lake,"  which  are  estimated 
at  800  tons  more — which  gives  a  tonnage  of  fifty  tons 
per  day  for  the  whole  365  days  in  the  year. 

The  statistics  of  Tompkins  county,  in  which  Ithaca  is 
situated,  are  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  con- 
tained in  1830  a  population  of  36,545;  that  in  1832 
there  are  299  mills  within  12  miles;  that  the  annual 
sales  of  merchandize  amount  to  $821,000;  that  the 
exports  in  1831  were  valued  at  $1,209,000,  being 
31,481  tons,  and  the  imports  were,  same  year,  11,525 
tons.  The  principal  exports  consisted  of  lumber, 
wheat,  flour,  butter,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  pork, 
salt,  and  plaster. 

We  have  been  anxious,  from  time  to  time,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Register  something  that  we  thought 
would  recommend  itself  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  as 
well  as  other  liberal  inquirers,  concerning  the  early  ju- 
risprudence of  this  state.  With  this  object  we  repub- 
lished in  No.  8  of  the  present  volume,  the  first  chapter 
of  Mr.  Job  R.  Tyson's  Essay  on  the  Penal  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  embracing  a  history  of  punishments 
from  the  earliest  times.  We  now  give  the  first  of 
"Two  addresses  to  the  Associated  members  of  the  Bar 
of  Philadelphia,"  by  W.  Rawle,  Esq.  to  which  is  joined 
a  complete  copy  of  the  celebrated  "Great  Law."  Mr. 
Rawle's  account  of  the  changes  which  the  law  under- 
went, at  different  periods,  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
profession.  The  second  address  will  be  republished 
next  week,  and  must  prove  instructive  in  its  sketches 
of  those  eminent  lawyers  who  began  to  live  at  the  era- 
of  our  independence. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  stated  meeti  ng  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania  will  be  held  at  the  Society's  Chamber  in  the 
Phil  osophical  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  5th  inst.  at  7 
o'clock,  J.  R.  TYSON,  Secreary. 
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SECOND    ADDRESS 

To  "The  Associated  members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadel- 
phia." Pronounced  by  William  Rawle,  Esq.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Association.    1824. 

After  having  made  the  annual  report  required  by  the 
constitution,.  I  have  in  strictness  performed  my  duty. 
Vet  I  feel  a  disposition  to  trespass  again  upon  your 
time,  in  presenting  some  considerations  on  the  charac- 
ter and  practice  of  our  bar. 

The  slow  progress  of  suits — the  length  of  time  that 
generally  intervenes  between  the  commencement  and 
the  termination  of  a  judicial  controversy,  even  of  mo- 
derate importance,  are  loudly  complained  of. 

It  is  considered  that  the  parties  suffer  and  that  the 
profession  does  not  gain  by  these  delays. 

There  have  recently  been  several  meetings  on  this 
subject,  and  the  variety  of  the  plans  that  have  been  sug- 
gested proves  the  difficulty  of  the  remedy. 

But  reformation  is  always  ah  arduous — often  a  dan- 
gerous task. 

The  redress  of  one  error  sometimes  creates  another, 
and  the  close  pursuit  of  one  object  sometimes  closes 
our  eyes  in  respect  to  others  of  equal  importance.  A 
strong  necessity  will  however  justify  it,  and  will  alone 
justify  it. 

Mere  rapidity  of  procedure,  unaccompanied  with  a 
reasonable  time  for  reflection  and  preparation,  and  un- 
aided by  the  application  of  sound  legal  principles,  may 
indeed  gratify  the  impatience  of  the  client  and  perhaps 
the  avidity  of  the  lawyer,  but  would  little  tend  to  ad- 
\ance  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
country,  that  our  system  of  law — raised  with  so  much 
care  and  involving  so  much  interest — should  receive  on- 
ly those  alterations  which  gradually  result  from  mature 
experience  and  sound  judgment — that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  and  cautiously  and  faithfully 
administered. 

In  my  former  address,  I  pointed  out  the  want  of  some 


this  manner,  than  when  the  whole  is  to  be  the  work  of 
one  person. 

It  is  a  just  observation  in  relation  to  all  mechanical 
arts,  that  the  subdivision  of  labour  produces  superior 
excellence  in  the  specific  parts — and  the  same  rule  may 
hold  good  in  many  instances  of  the  employments  of  the 
mind;  butinthe  science  of  law,  the  division  now  under 
consideration,  constitutes  less  a  matter  of  importance 
than  of  occupation. 

It  is  less  the  appropriation  of  intellect  than  of  time. 
The  attorney  knows  nothing  which  the  barrister  does 
not  know — he  performs  nothing  which  the  barrister, 
were  he  willing  to  bestow  his  time,  could  not  perform. 
Indeed  for  every  thing  out  of  the  common  road  of 
pleading,  he  uniformly  throws  himself  on  the  guidance 
of  the  barrister,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  this  branch 
of  the  general  science. 

For  in  England,  the  principle  of  subdivision  prevails 
among  the  members  of  the  bar  itself. 

The  instance  last  mentioned  is  in  point — Pleadings, 
founded,  as  Sir  William  Jones  justly  observes,  on  the 
nicest  and  soundest  rules  of  logic,  often  requiring  the 
best  efforts  of  the  mind,  are  considered  so  important  as 
to  form  a  particular  school.  They  lead  to  habits  of 
close  attention  and  anxious  precision,  and  thus  assist  in 
qualifying  the  party  to  enter  the  halls,  which  Gray  de- 
scribes in  one  of  his  beautiful  Latin  odes: 

"  Lis  ubi  late   sonat  el  Ingafum," 

JEsluat  J/gmen. 

but  the  abstraction  from  the  other  branches  docs  not 
|  tend  to  furnish  the  practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  conducive  to  the  formatio  i  of  a  Nisi  Prius 
lawyer. 

In  other  respects  there  are  also  similar  separations 

Marriage  settlements,  trusts,  will  by  proprietors  of 
large  estates,  and  similar  instruments,  form  a  specific 
subject  of  employment  to  those  who  were  termed  con- 
veyancing counsel.  Among  these,  Booth  and  Fcarnc, 
Powell  and  Shadwell,  were  the  leaders  of  modern 
times. 

The  last  mentioned,  who  by  his  abstinence  from  pub- 


more  convenient  mode  of  enforcing  the   principles  of 

equity— the  remedy  for  which  cannot  be  attained  with-  [  lie  exhibition,  through  the  medium  of  ~the~  pressfhas' 
out  the  intervention  of  the  legislature.  In  the  present  obtained  less  celebrity  than  the  others,  was  a  man  whose 
instance  1  propose  to  consider  certain  points  more  im- 1  closeness  of  application  formed  one  evidence  of  the  su- 
mediately  within  our  own  power.  j  periority  of  his  powers. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  is  the  influence  of  I  Admitted  to  his  intimacy,  though  considerably  younjr- 
our  modes  of  practice  in  the  promotion  of  professional  |  er,  I  always  found  him  a't  his  chambers  enveloped  in 
knowledge,  the  formation  of  professional  character,  and  parchments,  traversing  with  keen  eye  and  deep  reflec 
the  progress  of  forensic  proceedings.  i  tion,  the  long  mazes  ofcomplicated"tules,  or  comparing 

These  considerations  will  at  present  be  taken  up  in  the  tissue  of  trusts  and  contingencies,  with  facility  and 
two  points  of  view.  !  precision. 

1.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania,  but  is  the  gene- !      His  son  now  practices  in  Chancery,  which  presents 


i-al  habit  throughout  the  United  States,  to  combine 
two  capacities  of  counsel  and  attorney. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  and  its  former  adjunct,  Maine,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  form  the  only  exceptions  with- 
in my  knowledge. 

The  distinction  has  subsisted  in  England  at  least, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (Stat.  2,  west.  2.) 


therofthe  many  divisions  of  the  English  bar. 
The  doctors  of  civil  law  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  ecclesiastical  and  maritime  courts— No  talents  how- 
ever splendid,  and  no  desire  however  great,  can  gain 
admission  here,  without  the  appendage  of  L.  L.  D.  to 
the  name. 


So  the  practice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  al- 
though complained  of  so  Ion;,' as  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
The  pr.nc.pal  reason  urged  m  favor  of  it  .s,  that  the  j  in  a  treatise  attributed  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  (published 
institution  of  a  suit,  and  all  its  parts  preparatory  to  the  ,  by  Hargr  vc.)  is  still-confincd  to  a  select  number  cnti- 
trial,  are  more  attentively  and  effectively  conducted  in    tied  to  wear  coifs 
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SECOND  ADDRESS   OF  \VM.  RAWLE,  ESQ. 


[NOTEMB  BR 


Without  pursuing1  the  subject  farther,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  inveterate  principle  of  subdivision  so 
pervades  the  profession  there,  that  he  who  is  requested 
to  undertake  any  business  out  of  what  he  deems  his 
proper  sphere,  generally  declines  it;  but  this  does  not 
often  happen.  It  is  the  attorney,  (applied  to  in  the  first 
instance,)  who  selects  the  counsel;  and  he  knows  to 
whom  to  apply. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  notice  how  dependent  the  counsel  is  on 
the  attorney,  in  reference  to  trials  of  issues  in  fact. 

The  attorney  prepares  the  case,  furnishes  and  me- 
thodises the  papers,  examines  the  witnesses,  frequently 
collects  the  authorities,  and  makes  out  the  brief,  on 
which  the  counsel  is  obliged  implicitly  to  rely.     If  the 


But  in  those  times,  the  sphere  of  the  lawyer  was 
somewhat  limited.  In  provincial  courts,  no  great  ques- 
tions of  international  law  were  discussed — no  arguments 
on  the  construction  of  treaties — no  comparisons  of  legisla- 
tive powers  with  constitutional  restrictions — even  admi- 
ralty cases  had  little  interest — every  thing  great  and  im- 
posing, was  reserved  for  the  mother  country.  Till  the 
ebullitions  produced  by  the  stamp  act,  political  inter- 
ests were  local  and  confined.  Pennsylvania  was  di- 
vided between  two  parties,  that  of  the  proprietaries 
and  a  considerable  section  of  the  people. 

Two  lawyers,  Galloway  and  Dickinson,  took  active 
parts  in  this  controversy.  Each  published  a  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  in  the  legislative  assembly;  and 
it  was  remarkable  that  the  introduction  to  each  (one 


attorney's  views  are  erroneous,  or  his  preparations  in-  I  composed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  co-operated  with  Gal- 
complete,  there  is  seldom  a  sufficient  interval  for  cor-  I  l0Way  in   opposing  the   proprietary   interest,  and  the 

other  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  co-adjutor  of  Dickinson,)  were 


rcction;  the  defects  are  without  a  remedy,  and  the  inter 
ests  of  the  party  proportionably  suffer. 

Opposed  to  this  view  of  the  English  practice,  let  us 
consider  our  own.  We  have  to  examine  and  contrast 
its  character  and  effects,  and  conclude  whether  it  is,  or 
is*  not  advisable  to  retain  our  usual  and  ^discriminating 
habits  of  employment. 

With  us  the  term  law)-er,  means  a  genus  not  a  spe- 
cies. 

I,iable  to  be  called  on  in  every  branch  of  business 
connected  with  the  profession,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
American  lawyer  should  be  qualified  for  all — he  is  not 
merely  a  Chancery  lawyer,  nor  a  civilian,  nor  a  special 
pleader,  nor  a  Nisi  Prius  lawyer. 

He  forms  a  living  and  a  daily  refutation  of  the  opinion 
that  the  science  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  all  underta- 
ken by  one  man.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  asserted  that  the 
extensivenessofthe'task,  produces  a  superficial  or  de- 
fective performance  of  it. 

In  truth,  the  extent  of  intellectual  capacity  is  never 
ascertained  till  it  is  put  to  an  extreme  trial. 

He  who  has  doubted  his  own  ability,  is  sometimes  sur- 
prised at  his  own  success. 

An  English  lawyer  of  the  first  rank  would  probably 
deem  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  multiplied  and 
various  dities  which  would  be  exacted  of  him  if  he 
migrated  with  the  intention  to  practice  the  law  among  us. 
Yet  we  are  all  educated  with  a  view  to  the  transaction  of 
every  description  of  jurisprudence. 

And  we  may  with  national  pride,  take  up  the  cata- 
logue of  our  predecessors  as  proof  of  the  success  of  our 
general  system. 

To  mention  the  living  (honourably  and  eminently  en- 
dowed as  our  bar  now  is,)  would  be  invidious;  but  we 
•are  not  forbidden  to  'explore  the  tomb,  to  bring  from 
their  ashes  departed  genius  and  spirit — not  only  to 
support  the  general  principle,  but  to  serve  as  models 
for  youthful  imitation,  and  incentives  to  dignified  and 
useful  exertion. 

It  is  not  without  atrembling  hand,  that  I  shall  venture 
to  recall  to  some,  and  to  present  to  others  a  few  of 
those  names  of  which  I  have  a  recollection,  more  or 
less  perfect,  but  assisted  by  accessible  sources  of  infor- 

At  the  era  of  our  Independence,  the  bar  of  Philadel- 
phia possessed  among  others,  a  Wilson,  a  Sergeant, 
and  a  Lewis,  an  Ingersoll,  an  Edward  Biddle,  and  a 
George  Boss. 

Mr.  Chew  was  one  of  the  prominent  characters  ot 
earlier  times.  In  1772,  he  was  preferred  to  the  bench 
■Perhaps  no  one  exceeded  him  in  an  accurate  know 
ledge  of  common  law,  or  in  the  sound  exposition  of 
statutes— His  solid  judgment,  tenacious  memory,  and 
persevering  industry,  rendered  him  a  safe  and  steady 
guide.  At  the  bar,  his  language  was  pertinent  and  cor- 
rect, but  seldom  characterised  by  effusions  of  elo- 
quence— his  arguments  were  close  and  frequently  me- 
thodized on  the  strict  rules  of  logic— his  object  always 


at  the  time  more  admired  than  the  principal  composi- 
tions.     Yet  they  were  both  men  of  talents. 

Of  Galloway's  manner,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge ; 
from  inspection  of  the  dockets,  his  practice  appears  to 
have  been  extensive.  He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  migrated  to  England,  where,  after  exciting  consi- 
derable public  attention,  by  attacks  on  the  conduct  of 
Sir  W.  Howe  in  this  country,  he  remained  till  his 
death. 

Very  'different  were  the  opinions  and  procedure  of 
Dickinson.  At  the  commencement  of  our  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain,  he  displayed  his  powers  with  fervour  and 
courage  in  defence  of  what  he  deemed  his  country's 
rights.  Assuming  the  title  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer, 
he  assailed  with  a  due  proportion  of  learning  and  an  ir- 
resistible cogency  of  argument,  the  unjust  attempt  of 
the  British  legislature,  to  impose  internal  taxation  on 
the  colonies. 

These  publications  had  the  happiest  effect.  The  re- 
sistance which  seemed  at  first  to  be  founded  rather  on- 
natural  impulse  than  deliberate  research,  was  clearly 
shown,  not  only  to  be  meritorious  in  itself,  but  justifia- 
ble under  the  laws  and  constitution,  by  which  all  Bri- 
tish subjects  ought  to  be  governed. 

Of  Dickinson's  manner  of  speaking  I  have  some  re- 
collection— be  possessed,  I  think,  considerable  fluency, 
with  a  sweetness  of  tone,  and  agreeable  modulation  of 
voice,  not  well  calculated  however,  for  a  large  au- 
dience. His  law  knowledge  was  respectable,  though, 
not  remarkably  extensive,  for  his  attention  was  more  di- 
rected to  historical  and  political  studies.  In  his  defen- 
sive publications  against  the  attacks  of  Valerius,  in 
1783,  the  man  of  taste  will  be  gratified  by  a  pure  and 
elegant  style,  though  the  statesman  must  discover  some 
political  errors.  Wholly  engaged  in  public  life,  he  left 
the  bar  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 

At  this  period  a  new  band  arose 

"  Occursus  hominum,  cuj us  prudent ia  monstrale, 
"  Summos  pwseviros,  el  magna  exempla  daluros, 
"  Vervecum in patria—nasci." 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  v.  48. 

They  contributed  with  other  instances  to  prove,  not- 
withstanding the  arrogance  of  European  prediction, 
that  America,  even  at  the  instant  of  putting  on  the  to- 
ga virilis,  was  equal  to  the  duties  of  mature  and  accom- 
plished man. 

I  have  already  given  some  names,  I  will  more  partic- 
ularly describe  two  or  three  others. 

Perhaps  few  of  those  now  present  can  recollect  Wil- 
son in  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  and  the  fulness  of 
his  practice. 

Classically  educated,  and  in  the  outset  employed  as 
a  tutor  in  a  public  seminary,  his  subsequent  success  in 
a  narrow  circle  of  country  courts,  encouraged  him  to 
embark  in  the  storm  which  after  the  departure  of  the 


teemed  to  be  to  produce  conviction,  not  to  obtain  a'p-  !  British  troops  agitated  the  forum  of  Philadelphia. 
p]anse  '  I     The  adherents  to  the  royal  cause  were  the  necessary 
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subjects  of  prosecution,  and  popular  prejudice  seemed  |  suspected,  of  judicious  management  not   frequent  in 


to  bar  the  avenues  of  justice. 

But  Wilson,  and  Lewis,  and  George  Boss, 


He  advanced  with  a  rapid  progress,  to  an  eminence 


shrunk  from  such  contests,  and  if  their  efforts  frequent-  of  reputation  which  never  was  defaced  by  petty  art.h- 
failed.it  was  not  from  want  of  pains  or  fear  of  danger.  \  ces  of  practice  or  ignoble  associations  of  thought;  lus 
Other  questions  of  the  highest  moment,  also  became     course  was  lofty  as  his  mind  was  pure;  his  eloquence 


the  daily  subjects  of  forensic  discussion,  questions  for 
which  previous  study  no  doubt,  had  qualified  them,  but 
with  which  no  previous  practice  had  familiarized  them. 

In  respect  to  them,  Wilson  soon  became  conspicuous. 
The  views  which  he  took,  were  luminous  and  compre- 
hensive. His  knowledge  and  information  always  ap- 
peared adequate  to  the  highest  subject,  and  justly  admin- 
istered to  the  particular  aspect  in  which  it  was  present- 
ed. His  person  and  manner  were  dignified,  his  voice 
powerful,  though  not  melodious,  his  cadencesjudicious- 
Jy,  though  somewhat  artificially  regulated. 

His  discourse  was  generally  of  a  reasonable  length; 
he  did  not  affect  conciseness  nor  minuteness,  he  struck 


at  the  great  features  of  the  case,  and  neither  ' 


ed 


his  hearers  by  a  verbose  prolongation,  nor  disappointed 
them  by  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

But  his  manner  was  rather  imposing  than  persuasive, 
his  habitual  effort  seemed  to  be  t*>  subdue  without  con- 
ciliating, and  the  impression  left  was  more  like  that  of 
submission  to  astern,  than  a  humane  conqueror. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Wilson  on 
the  bench,  was  not  equal  to  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  bar,  nor 
did  his  law  lectures  entirely  meet  the  expectation  that 
had  been  formed. 

The  talents  of  George  Ross  were  much  above  medi- 
ocrity. His  manner  was  insinuating  and  persuasive,  ac- 
companied with  a  species  of  pleasantry  and  habitual 
good  humour.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  sufficient 
to  obtain  respect  from  the  court,  and  his  familiar  man- 
ner, secured  the  attention  of  the  jury.  But  he  was  not 
industrious,  and  his  career  after  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  was  short. 

The  powers  of  Reed  were  of  a  higher  order.  His 
mind  was  perspicacious,  his  perceptions  quick,his  pene-  |  • 


was  of  the  best  kind;  his  language  was  uniformly  classi- 
cal; his  fancy  frequently  interwove  some  of  those  grace- 
ful ornaments  which  delight  when  they  are  not  too  fre- 
quent, and  do  not  interrupt  the  chain  of  argument. 

Yet  his  manner  was  not  free  from  objections:  I  have 
witnessed  in  him,  what  I  have  occasionally  noticed  in 
the  public  speeches  of  Charles  Fox— a  momentary  hesi- 
tation for  want  of  a  particular  word— a  stopping  and  re- 
calling a  part  of  a  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
it:  nor  was  his  voice  powerful,  nor  always  varied  by 
those  modulations  of  which  an  experienced  orator 
knows  the  utility. 

His  temper  was  seldom  ruffled,  and  his  speeches  were 
generally  marked  by  mildnes 


The  only  instance  in 
which  I  remember  much  animation  was  in  a  branch  of 
the  case  of  Gerard,  vs.  Basse  and  Sever,  which  is  not  in 
print.  The  principal  case  is  in  1st  Dallas,  119;  he  was 
concerned  for  the  unfortunate  Soyer. 

At  present  I  shall  not  proceed  with  those  imperfect 
d  lineations.  There  yet  remains  enough  to  crowd  the 
canvass  of  a  future  picture — and  another  pencil  may 
perhaps  do  more  justice  to  them." 

These  were  men  whom  we  would  not  have  feared  to 
oppose  to  an  equal  number  from  the  excellent  bar  of 
Westminster  Hall;  and  all  these  men,  with  the  high  and 
dignified  duties  of  counsel,  united  the  performance  of 
all  the  minutix  of  an  attorney's  practice. 

I  have  mentioned  industry  as  a  part  of  1  he  eminent 
qualifications  of  most  of  them.  It  is  a  moral  virtue,  and 
the  useful  companion  of  the  highest  natural  talent.  Ge- 
rard, a  Scotch  writer,  defines  Genius  to  be  the  quantity 
of  application  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  to  bestow. 
I  In  these  terms  the  definition  is  too  narrow,  but  it  may  be 


I  justly  said,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  application  mav 
tration  great,  his  industry  unremitted.  Before  the  revo-  j  Jbe  Stowed  by  the  individual  who  possesses  the  most 
lution,  he  had  a  considerable  share  of  the  current  prac-  \  „.en;us 

tice.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  not,  I  think,  pleas- :  s  Yo'  pe0ple  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that 
ing;  his  reasoning,  however,  was  well  conducted,  and  ,  hab;ts  0f  close  application  are  the  evidence  of  dullness; 
seldom  failed  to  bear  upon  the  proper  points  of  contro-    but  the  necessity  0f  application  to  apprehend,  and  its 


versy.  When  he  had  the  conclusion  of  a  cause,  he 
was  formidable.  I  have  heard  an  old  practitioner  say, 
that  there  was  no  one  at  the  bar  whom  he  so  little  liked 
to  be  behind  him,  as  Joseph  Reed. 

Bradford  was  the  youngest  of  those  who  flourished  at 
this  active  and  interesting  period,  and  his  history  merits 
the  attention  of  the  younger  part  of  my  brethren,  as  in- 
dicating that  however  discouraging  the  prospects  may- 
be, one  should  never  despair. 

I  have  understood  that  for  three  or  four  years  after 
his  admission,  he  had  scarcely  a  single  client,  his  cir- 
cumstances were  so  slender,  and  his  hopes  so  faint,  that 
he  had  at  one  time  determined  to  relinquish  the  profes- 
sion and  go  to  sea,  but  his  abilities,  though  known  to 
few,  were  justly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Heed,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  1780,  he  was 
unexpectedly  appointed  attorney-general.  At  that 
time,  the  office  required  no  feeble  hand.  The  execu- 
tive administration  was  involved  in  the  most  serious  re- 
sponsibilities. The  ab'lity  of  his  predecessor  had  been 
eminently  useful  to  them.     If  Bradford  had  proved  une 


utility  to  subdue  a  question  are  very  distinct. 

Whose  genius  transcended  that  of  Newton?  but  he 
used  to  say  that  whatever  reputation  he  had  was  due  to 
his  industry. 

This  may  perhaps  be  received  as  evidence  only  of  his 
modesty.  But  Locke,  in  moral  philosophy  not  less 
famed,  has  given  us  the  details  of  his  own  mode  of  la- 
bour, in  his  admirable  paraphrase  of  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles. 

He  tells  us  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  read  over  the 
whole  epistle  at  one  time — then  a  second,  third,  and 
sometimes  a  fourth  time;  and  when  he  thought  he  fully 
understood  it,  he  proceeded  to  take  up  the  main  parts, 
form  his  synopsis,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  particu- 
lars. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  habits  ever  intermitted 
with  those  illustrious  characters,-  the  evenings  of  their 
life  were  not  disgraced  by  the  insufficiencies  of  volun- 
tary inaction. 

In  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  author  of  the  Essay 
an  Contingent  Remainders,  the  electrical   effect  of  the 

" e  have  a 


quaTtoltsdutieMhel^  I  first  appearance  of  which  I  wellremembe 

both  him  and  the  administration  with  disgrace;  if  other-  melancholy  instance  on  the  opposite  side, 
wise,  it  elevated  him  to  honour,  while  it  highly  promot-  Some  years  before  his  death,  a  disposition  for  country 
ed  the  political  interests  he  belonged  to— the  "latter  was  :  amusements,  and  particularly  the  ttifl'mg  employment 
the  result.  |  of  angling,  seduced  him  every  summer  from  his  desk, 

Those  of  his  brethren  who  had  only  noticed  him  as  a  I  and  returned  him  in  the  autumn  with  a  total  repugnance 
mute  and  humble  attendant  on  the  courts,  now  watched  j  to  business. 

his  progress  with  political  if  not  professional  jealousy,  !       He  grew  at  last  incapable  of  professional  exertion, and 
and  soon  perceived  with  surprize,  the  first  displays  of    miserable  at  the  sense  of  his  incapacity, 
eloquence  in  a  style  not  common,  of  knowledge  not,       His  inferiors  gradually  supplanted  him;  he  grew  list. 
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less,  inert,  and  despondent;  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
died  in  poverty. 

No  condition  of  life  can  be  more  miserable  than  that 
of  a  man  who  feels  the  evil  of  sloth,  without  having 
the  power  to  break  asunder  its  fetters. 

On  the  other  hand,  habitual  industry,  while  it  tends  to 
sharpen  and  invigorate  the  mind,  constitutes  a  great  part 
of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  of  course  it  forms  no  ob- 
jection to  the  union  of  all  the  various  branches  of  our 
profession,  that  some  additional  labour  results  from 
it. 

But  reasons  of  a  more  general  nature  may  be  found 
in  favour  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  perhaps 
of  national  interest,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  separation  of 
the  attorney  and  the  counsel  is  not  advisible. 

The  bar  is  the  seminary  of  Statesmen.  In  no  other 
class  are  the  same  developments  of  natural  character 
by  an  appropriate  scientific  education  to  be  found. 

But,  create  the. division  of  mere  attomies,  of  men  ed- 
ucated for  and  confined  to  the  almost  mechanical  parts 
of  the  business  of  the  law,  you  will  find  no  materials 
from  which  to  form  a  statesman  there. 

The  second  head  to  whbh  I  proposed  to  confine  these 
remarks,  is  one  which  is  in  some  degree  connected  with 
the  general  bearing  of  the  first,  but  more  immediately 
relates  to  the  means  of  obviating  those  delays  which  so 
often  are  complained  of. 

Inconveniences  are  occasionally  felt  from  the  absence 
of  gentlemen  engaged  in  other  courts  when  a  trial  is 
called  on.  The  courtesy  of  the  bar  generally  predomi- 
nates in  favour  of  accommodation,  but  the  court  is  often 
impatient,  and  a  trial  is  lost  for  the  term. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  that  the  practice 
should  be  divided,  and  that  counsel  should  select,  and 
confine  themselves  to  a  particular  court. 

This,  as  I  have  observed,  is  the  course  adopted  in 
England,  and  in  some  respects  it  might  be  useful 
here. 

It  would  atleast  prevent  this  cause  of  delay;  but  the 
combined  duties  of  a  Pennsylvanian  lawyer  create  an 
obstacle  to  the  plan. 

'1  he  relations  between  counsel  and  client  are  with  us 
more  intimate,  extensive  and  personal,  than  that  which 
exists  between  counsel,  or  even  attorney  and  client,  in 
England. 

There,  the  attorney  is,  indeed,  the  firat  recipient  of 
business,  but  if  the  case  assumes  a  Chancery  aspect,  it 
is  assigned  over  to  a  solicitor,  (few  act  in  both  capacities) 
and  to  him  the  client  transfers  his  communications  and 
his  confidence,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  there  are  at- 
tornies  of  different  courts  who  exclude  from  participa- 
tion of  their  profits  those  who  habitually  attend  on  other 
courts. 

The  counsel  are  in  a  degree  removed  from  the  client, 
with  whom  they  have  little,  if  any  intercourse. 

But  here  a  general  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  coun- 
sel, on  whom  the  client  relies  for  advice  within  doors, 
and  for  exertion,  when  necessary,  abroad;  and  it  would 
create  surprise  as  a  novelty,  and  perhaps  complaint  as  an 
injury,  if  he  refused  to  appear  as  an  advocate  in  any 
court  where  his  client's  interests  were  at  stake. 

This  division,  therefore,  cannot  take  place.unless  that 
previously  mentioned  precedes  it. 

On  another  and  a  more  general  ground  an  objection 
also  arises. 

„    It  is  useful  that  a  common  interest  should  exist  among' 
us.  ° 

The  support  of  the  pure  and  lofty  character  of  our 
profession  is  best  effected  by  the  facilities  of  mutual  in- 
spection and  the  preservation  of  a  common  harmony; 
by  identification  in  the  whole  and  not  in  small  masses; 
when  all  unite  to  uphold  the  bar,  and  not  the  separated 
parts  of  the  bar. 

By  establishing  divisions  among  different  courts,  the 
general  interest  would  be  diminished  if  not  destroyed. 
The  practitioners  confined  to  one  court,  would  become 
a  sort  of  distinct  body,  having  their  own  feelings  and  af- 


fections, and  perhaps  gradually  imbibing  even  a  dispo- 
sition to  hostility  against  those  who  adhered  to  other 
courts.  Thus  we  should  lose  the  moral  advantages  of  a 
compact  and  consentient  bar. 

Public  confidence  would  decline,  and  on  that  would 
follow  the  diminution  of  our  ability  to  be  useful  to  the 
public. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  in  these  two  points 
no  alteration  is  desirable. 

But  if  an  evil  exists,  are  we  to  attempt  no  remedy? 
Is  the  fear  of  injury  from  innovation,,  to  preclude  all  ef- 
forts of  redress  ? 

Surely  not. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  in  morbid  affections,  it  is 
useful  first  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  has  produced 
the  disease  before  the  proposed  remedies  are  applied. 
What  then  is  the  predominant  cause  of  these  delays? 

In  addition  to  some  minor  points,  which  I  shall  not 
deta'n  you  by  mentioning,  I  incline  to  think  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  length,  or  rather  the  manner  of  our 
speeches. 

On  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact,  the  examinations  of 
witnesses  does  not  generally  consume  more  time  with 
us  than  in  England.  Indeed  their  cross  examinations 
are  commonly  more  dilated  than  ours.  But  speeches 
of  the  great  length  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  are 
there  unknown.  An  hour  is  deemed  a  large  space  of 
time  for  an  address  to  the  jury. 

The  same  moderation  is  carried  into  the  discussion  of 
arguments  in  Bank. 

Nine  eminent  counsel  were  engaged  in  the  celebrat- 
ed case  of  Lindo  vs.  Rodney,  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing.  It  occupied  but  two  mornings.  With  us 
it  would  probably  have  employed  as  many  weeks.  The 
great  cause  of  delay  with  us  is,  the  introduction  of 
books — reading  entire  cases,  and  discussing  every  case 
that  is  read;  a  practice  entirely  unknown  there. 

But  their  habits  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  professional  information,  or  its  necessary 
adaptation  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  previous  preparation,  the  condensation  of  argu- 
ment, the  rejection  of  trite  topics,  and  wanton  digres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  bar,  stimulate  the  bench  to  simi- 
lar procedures. 

And  thus,  in  fact,  science  gains,  as  more  time  is  be- 
stowed in  its  acquisition,  and  less  in  its  display. 

Yet  how  can  we  effect  this  object? 

By  the  interventions  of  the  bench,  or  the  agreement 
of the  bar? 

If  the  act  of  the  bar,  it  should  be  a  general  under- 
standing, and  honourably  adhered  to,  otherwise  the 
individual  who  confines  himself  to  a  short  space,  while 
his  antagonist  indulges  himself  in  the  ancient  habits  of 
prolixity,  would  probably  incur  the  censure  of  his  client, 
who,  if  unsuccessful,  would  impute  his  loss  to  his  coun- 
sel's abstinence;  or,  if  a  gainer,  might  attribute  his  suc- 
cess to  the  merits  of  his  cause,  not  of  his  advocate. 

Ought  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  bench,  according  to  a 
proposition  now  under  consideration  in  another  place  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  more  importance,  than  at  first 
sight  strikes  the  mind. 

It  is  not  known  to  me  to  be  the  usage  at  present  of 
any  country  in  Europe,  certainly  not  in  the  United 
States. 

That  it  once  existed  abroad,  will  however,  be  recol- 
lected. 

In  the  courts  of  a  polished  nation  of  antiquity,  the 
clepsydra,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  the 
charge  of  a  particular  officer,  regulated  the  duration  of 
the  speech. 

The  practice  of  Athens  was  irregularly  followed  in 
Rome.  Pliny  gives  us  the  most  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

If  one  length  of  time  was  indiscriminately  applied  to 
every  trial,  it  was  unreasonable  and  absurd. 

It  was  less  exceptionable  if  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  jury,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
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In  any  shape,  however,  the  proposition  is  liable  to 
objections.  I.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  without  the  vo- 
luntary submission  of  the  bar,  the  court  could  enforce 
such  restrictions,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  perhaps  upon  a  critical  inquiry,  it  might  be 
further  doubted,  whether  the  legislature  could  confer 
on  the  court  a  compulsory  power  of  this  kind,  consis- 
tently with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

2.  The  power  may  be  injudiciously  exercised — a  case 
requiring  full  discussion,  may  be  injuriously  abridged. 

To  this  I  am  not  aware  of  an  answer,  except  that  the 
same  objection  may  be  applied  to  every  movement  of  a 
court. 

3.  It  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  parties. 

4.  But  the  last  seems  to  be  a  more  weighty  objection. 
It  would  degrade  the  character  of  the  profession. 

It  would  convey  the  idea  that  a  lawyer's  speech  was 
An  inconvenience,  which  ought  to  be  reduced  as  much 
as  possible,  and  from  causing  it  to  be  believed  that  it 
was  of  little  use;  the  next  step  would  be  to  intimate  that 
it  was  of  no  use  at  all. 

From  some  of  the  epistles  of  Pliny  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  after  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperors  commenced,  the 
Athenian  practice  was  occasionally  adopted  and  occa- 
sionally relaxed  at  Rome;  but  that  during  the  republic 
there  was  no  restraint.  The  freedom  of  causidical  ora- 
tory like  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  always  obnoxious  to 
absolute  power. 

While  we  retain  the  elementary  spirit  of  a  republic 
and  the  sense  of  equal  rights,  let  not  our  profession  ask 
for  fetters  not  imposed  on  others,  and  thus  presenting 
the  ignoble  spectacle  of  self-abasement,  contribute  to 
impair  the  political  fabric  which  owes  to  us  some  por- 
tion of  its  excellence. 

The  result  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  ourselves 
alone  to  redress  the  evil.  The  fullness  of  discussion 
ought  not  to  be  restrained ;  but  the  manner  of  discussion 
may  be  usefully  reformed,  so  that  we  may  gain  in  point 
of  time  without  losing  in  point  of  science. 

•  *  The  foregoing  Addresses  are  published,  at  the 
request  of  the  Members  of  the  Association — and  with 
their  acknowledgments  and  thanks  to  the  learned  Au- 
thor. 


COMMERCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
From  Oct.  1,  1830,  to  30th  September  1831 
Imported  in  American  vessels, 


do 


Foreign, 
Total  imports 


$11,623,584 
500,499 


$12,124,083 


DOMESTIC    PRODUCE. 


Exported  in  American  vessels, 
Foreign        do 


FOREIGN  mODUCE. 


In  American  vessels, 
Foreign    do 


3,296,496 
297,806 


3,594,302 


1,818,411 
101,000 


Philadelphia^ 

Reoistered— Permanent  41,802,12' 

Temporary,  6,133,20 

47,935,33 
Enrolled  and  Licensed— Permanent  23,459,44 
Licensed  under  20  Tons  in  coasting  trade        295,13- 


Total,  Philadelphia,  Tons 

PrESQ.u'iSLE. 

Registered — Permanent 
Enrolled  and  Licensed 

Permanent 

Total,  Pennsylvania,  Tons 

Enrolled  licensed  tonnage  employed  in 
Coasting  trade  at  Philadelphia 
Presqu'isle 


In  steamboat  navigation  at  Philadelphia 
Presqu'isle 


71,689,89 


44,00 
481,24 


72,215,  i: 


23,459,44 
481,24 


2,889,35 


Registered  Tonnage  at  Phila.  Dec.  31,  1829,  50,156,74 
do  do  18J0,  47,935,32 


Decrease  in  1830,  Tons 


2,221,42 


Enrolled  and  Licensed,  dodo  Dec.31, 1829,27,161,61 
do  do        1830,23,754,57 


3,  Tons 


Total  Tonnage  in  Dec.  31,  1829,  77,318,40 
do  do  1830,  71,689,89 

Total,  decrease  of  Tonnage  in  1830,  5,628,51 

Registered  and  enrolled  and  lioensed  Ton- 
nage in  Dec.  31,1829,  at  Presqu'isle  410,32 
1830,             do  525,24 

Total  increase  at  Presqu'isle,     Tons  114,92 


Duties  on  merchandize  imported  at 

Philadelphia  in  1831,  $4,372,533  16 

Ditto  on  Tonnage,  at  do  do  2,634  50 

Light  money,        do  322  32 

Passports  and  clearance          do  88  00 

Fines  penalties  and  forfeitures  528  95 

Marine  Hospital  money  3,880  20 

Gross  amount  of  revenue,  $4,379,987  13 


1,919,411 
Total  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce  $5,513,713 
NAVIGATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

•Quantity  of  American  Tonnage, Entered    71,232  Tons 

Departed  65,149 

Foreign  Tonnage,     Entered       8,826 

Departed    7,596 

Total  American  and  Foreign    Entered     80,058, 

Departed  72,745 

Toxwaoe,  31st  December,  1830. 


Drawback  on  Foreign  merchandize  ex- 
ported, 1831,  $326,607  06 
do  Domestic  refined  sugar  do  1,464  15 
Bounty  on  pickled  fish  do  889  60 
Duties  refunded  on  merchandize  do  84,743  08 
Expenses  of  collection                                  98,488  87 

512,192  76 


Nett  amount  of  revenue 


$3,867,794  37 


Emoluments  or  Custom  House,  1831. 
Collector's  Office,  fees  received, 
Commissions  on  money  accounted  for, 

do        marine  hospitals  disbursements, 
For  certificates  on  wines,  spirits  and  teas, 


$20,111  26 
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Expenditures  or  Collector's  Office. 


Clerk-hire, 

11,370  26 

Stationary, 

832  48 

Rent,fuel  and  other  expenses, 

555  24 

Maximum  compensations, 

4000  00 

All  other  services 

400  00 



$17,157  74 

Naval  office  fees, 

5,754  82 

Expenditures.  — Clerkhire 

2-34 )  00 

Stationary, 

300  61 

Rent,  fuel  and  other  expenses, 

77  37 

Maximum  compensation, 

3,000  00 

5,717  98 

Surveyor's  office  fees, 

2,991  00 

Expenditures,  Clerk-hire, 

1,099  67 

Rent  and  fuel, 

58  52 

81,158  19 



From  the  National  Gazette. 
DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 
Mr.  Editor — In  1786,  Dr.  Franklin  communicated  to 
the  Philosophical  Society,  the  following-  memoir  on  the 
discovery  of  this  Continent,  (transmitted  to  him  by  a  Mr. 
Otto  for  that  purpose,)  which  tends  to  invalidate  Co- 
lumbus's claims  to  that  honor.  The  length  of  time  since 
it  was  first  published,  the  manner  it  was  then  published 
(that  is  to  say  in  a  work  only  turned  to  by  scientific  and 
curious  readers,)  led  me  to  suppose  that  by  the  present 
generation,  the  claims  of  Behem  are  totally  unknown — 
if,  indeed,  they  ever  heard  his  name.  The  memoir,  to 
say  the  worst  of  it,  is  certainly  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting, and  thinking  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
generality  of  your  readers,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
transcribing  and  sending  it  to  you  for  publication  in 
your  Gazette. 

I  am  respectfully,  X. 

New  York,  1st  April,  '86. 

Sir — Almost  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  discovery  of  America,  make  mention  of  some  in- 
formation which  Columbus  procured  at  Madeira,  upon 
the  existence  of  a  Western  Continent,  but  they  do  not 
tell  us,  positively,  how  far  this  information  assisted  him, 
or  from  what  source  he  derived  it. 

I  have  always  been  curious  to  clear  up  this  interesting 
part  of  history;  and  in  running  over  many  ancient  histo- 
rians, as  well  German,  as  Spanish,  I  have  found  some 
circumstances,  which  appeared  to  me  to  establish,  in 
the  clearest  manner,  a  discovery  anterior  to  that  of 
Columbus.  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  result  of 
my  inquiries;  and  if  you  think  this  piece  worthy  of  being 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, I  beg  you  to  present  it  to  them  as  a  mark  of  my 
homage,  and  of  the  desire  which  I  have  of  being  of 
some  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respected  attachment, 
your  Excellency's  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  OTTO. 

To  His  Excellency  Dr.Frank.hx. 

It  has  always  been  looked  on  as  a  piece  of  injustice.not 
to  have  given  the  name  of  Columbus  to  that  valuable 
part  of  theworld  which  he  discovered,  and  that  Ameri- 
canus  Vespucius,  who  did  nothing  but  follow  his  foot- 
steps, has  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  his  name 
handed  down  to  posterity,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  pre- 
decessor. What  then  will  be  said,  if  it  shall  be  proved, 
that  neither  of  those  celebrated  navigators  was  the  first 


to  'discover  this  immense  country,  and  that  this  honor 
belongs  to  a  man  scarcely  known  in  the  republic  of 
letters  ?  This,  however,  is  what  I  shall  attempt  in  the 
following  paper;  and  if  the  obscurity  of  cotemporary 
writers  and  the  distance  of  time,  do  not  afford  argu- 
ments sufficient  for  an  absolute  demonstration,  there 
will,  however,  be  enough  to  call  in  question  the  pre- 
tensions of  Christopher  Columbus. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  reve- 
ries of  some  historians,  on  the  voyage  of  the  Carthage- 
nians,  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  bold  expedition  of  Ma- 
doc,  prince  of  Wales  and  son  of  Owen  Guinnedd,  of 
which  Hackluyt  has  preserved  some  account,  nor  on 
the  voyages  of  Bacchus,  or  the  land  of  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon. Conjectures  of  this  kind,  whether  true  or  false, 
could  not  lessen  the  glory  of  Columbus,  were  there  not 
proof  that  he  received,  just  before  his  expedition,  the 
charts  and  journal  of  a  learned  astronomer  who  had 
been  in  America. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  born  at  Cusco,  in  Peru,  has: 
given  us  an  history  of  his  country,  in  which  to  take 
from  Columbus  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  to  give  the  honor  of  it  to  the  Spaniards,  he  assures 
us,  that  this  navigator  had  been  informed  of  the  exis- 
tence of  another  continent  by  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Hu- 
elva,  who  in  his  voyage  to  the  Canaries,  had  been  dri- 
ven by  a  gale  of  wind  to  the  Antilles;  but  that  his  chief 
information  was  procured  from  a  celebrated  geograph- 
er, of  the  name  of  Martin  Behenira.  Garcilasso  says 
nothing  more  of  this  Behenira;  and  since  we  know  of  no 
Spanish  geographer  of  this  name,  Garcilasso  has  been 
suspected  of  making  a  sacrifice  of  truth  to  the  desire  of 
wresting  from  a  Genoese  the  glory  of  discovering  the 
new  world. 

On  looking  over,  with  attention,  a  list  of  all  the  learn- 
ed men  of  the  15th  century,  1  find  the  name  of  Martin 
Behem,  a  famous  geographer  and  navigator.  The 
Christian  name  is  the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Gar- 
cilasso, and  I  find  that  the  syllables  ira,  added  to  his 
name,  are  owing  to  a  particular  circumstance;  namely, 
the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  John  II.  king  of  Por- 
tugal. It  is  then  possible,  that  this  Martin  Behman  is 
the  same  person  as  Martin  Behenira,  mentioned  by  Gar- 
cilasso, but  this  vague  conjecture  will  receive  the  stamp 
of  truth  by  the  following  detail, 

I  The  literary  history  of  Germany  gives  an  account  of 
a  Martin  Behem,  Reheim,  or  Behin,  who  was  born  at 
Nuremburg,  an  imperial  city  of  the  Circle  of  Franconia, 
of  a  noble  family,  some  branches  of  which  are  yet  ex- 
tant. He  was  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  geopi-aphy, 
astronomy  and  navigation,  from  his  infancy.  At  a  more 
mature  age,  he  often  thought  on  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  the  antipodes,  and  of  a  Western  continent. 
Filled  with  this  great  idea,  he  paid  a  visit  in  1459,  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  John  I.  King  of  Portugal,  and 
Itegent  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  Flanders.  Ha- 
ving informed  her  of  his  designs,  he  procured  a  vessel, 
in  which  he  made  the  discovery  of  Fayal,  in  1460.  He 
there  established  a  colony  of  Flemings,  whose  descen- 
dants yet  exist  in  the  Azores;  which  were  forsome  time 
called  the  Flemish  Islands.  This  circumstance  is  prov- 
ed, not  only  by  the  writings  of  cotemporary  authors,  but 
also  by,the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  records  of  Neu- 
remberg,  from  which  the  following  is  copied.  "  Mar- 
tin Behem  tendered  his  services  to  the  daughter  of  John, 
King  of  Lusitania,  who  reigned  after  the  death  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  surnamed  the  Good,  and  from  her  pro- 
cured a  ship,  by  means  of  which,  having  sailed  beyond 
all  the  then  known  limits  of  the  Western  ocean,  he  was 
the  first  who  in  the  memory  of  man,  discovered  the 
Island  of  Fayal,  abounding  with  beach  trees,  which  the 
people  of  I.usitania  call  Faye;  whence  it  derived  its 
name.  After  this  he  discovered  the  neighbouring 
islands,  called  by  one  general  name,  the  Azores,  from 
the  multitude  of  hawks  which  built  their  nests  there, 
(for  the  Lusitanians  use  this  term  for  hawks,  and  the 
French  too,  use  the  word  Essos  or  Essores  in  their  pur- 
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suit  of  this  game,)  and  left  colonies  of  the  Flemish  on 
them;  whence  they  began  to  be  called  the  Flemish 
islands,  &c."  Although  this  record  is  contrary  to  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Azores  were  dis- 
covered by  Gonsalvo  Velho,  a  Portuguese,  yet  its  au- 
thenticity cannot  be  doubted;  it  is  confirmed  by 
several  cotemporary  writers,  and  especially  by  Wa. 
genciel,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  last 
century;  who  after  having  travelled  into  Africa, 
and  throughout  all  Europe,  was  made  a  doctor  of 
laws  at  Orleans,  and  chosen  fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
Turin  and  Padua,  although  he  was  a  German  by  birth. 
The  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  his  universal  history 
and  geography.  I  have  moreover  received  from  the  re- 
cords of  Nuremburg,  a  note  written  in  German  on 
parchment,  which  contains  the  following  facts.  "  Mar- 
tin Behem,  Esq.  son  of  Mr.  Martin  Behem  of  Schrope- 
rin,  lived  in  the  reign  of  John  II.  King  of  Portugal,  in  an 
island  which  he  discovered,  and  called  the  island  of  Fay- 
al,  one  of  the  Azores,  lying  in  the  Western  ocean." 

After  having  obtained  from  the  regent  Isabella,  a 
grant  of  Fayal,  and  resided  there  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  busied  in  making  fresh  dis- 
coveries in  geography,  by  small  excursions,  which  need 
not  be  mentioned,  Behem  applied  in  1484,  (which  was 
eight  years  before  Columbus's  expedition,)  to  John  II. 
King  of  Portugal,  to  procure  the  means  of  undertaking 
a  great  expedition  towards  the  south-west.  This  prince 
gave  him  some  ships,  with  which  he  discovered  that  part 
of  America  now  called  Brazil;  and  he  even  sailed  to  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  or  to  the  country  of  some  savage 
tribes,  whom  he  called  Patagonians,  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  their  bodies  being  covered  with  a  skin  more  like 
a  bear's  paws  than  human  hands  and  feet.  This  fact  is 
proved  by  authentic  records,  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Nuremberg,  one  of  which  in  particular  deserves  at- 
tention. "Martin  Behem,  traversing  the  Atlantic  ocean 
for  many  years,  examined  the  American  Islands,  and 
discovered  the  strait  which  bears  the  name  of  Magellan, 
before  either  Columbus,  or  Magellan  sailed  those  seas; 
and  even  mathematically  delineated  on  a  geographical 
chart  for  the  King  of  Lusitania,  the  situation  of  the 
coast,  around  every  part  of  that  famous  and  renowned 
strait."  This  assertion  is  supported  by  Behem's  own 
letters,  written  in  German  and  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Nuremberg,  in  a  book  which  contains  the 
birth  and  illustrious  actions  of  the  nobility  of  that  city. 
These  letters  are  dated  in  1486;  that  is,  six  years  before 
the  expedition  of  Columbus.  This  wonderful  discovery 
has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  cotemporary  writers. 
The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  chronicle 
of  Wartman  Schedl.  In  the  year  1485,  John  II.  King 
of  Portugal,  a  man  of  a  magnanimous  spirit,  furnished 
some  gallies  with  provisions,  and  sent  them  to  the  South- 
ward, beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  He  gave  the 
command  of  this  squadron  to  James  Canns,  a  Portu- 
guese, and  Martin  Behem,  a  German  of  Nuremburg  in 
Upper  Germany,  descended  from  the  family  of  Bouna, 
a  man  very  well  acquainted  with  the  situations  of  the 
globe,  blessed  with  a  constitution  able  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  sea,  and  who  by  actual  experiments  and 
long  sailing,  had  made  himself  perfectly  master  with  re- 
gard to  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  Ptolemy,  in  the 
west.  These  two,  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  coasting 
along  the  Southern  ocean,  and  having  crossed  the  Equa- 
tor, to  the  eastward,  their  shadows  projected  towards 
the  South  and  right  hand.  Thus  by  their  industry,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  opened  to  us  another  world  hither- 
to unknown,  and  for  many  years  attempted  by  none  but 
the  Genoese,  and  by  them  in  vain. 

Having  finished  this  cruise  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
six  months,  they  returned  to  Portugal,  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  seamen,  by  the  violence  of  the  climate. 

The  above  passage  becomes  more  interesting,  from  be- 
ing quoted  in  a  book  on  the  state  of  Europe  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  by  the  learned 
historian  -Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards   Pope  Pius  II,— 


This  historian  died  before  the  discoveries  of  Behem 
were  made,  but  the  publishers  of  his  works  thought  the 
passage  in  Hartman  Schedl  so  important  that  they  in- 
serted it  in  the  history.  We  also  find  the  following 
particulars,  in  the  remarks  made  by  Petrus  Matxus,  on 
the  cannon  law,  two  years  before  the  expedition  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

"  The  first  Christian  voyages  to  the  newly  discovered 
islands  became  frequent  under  the  reign  of  Henry,  son 
of  John,  King  of  Lusitania.  After  his  death  Alphon- 
sus  the  5th  prosecuted  his  design,  and  John,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  followed  up  the  plan  of  Alphonsus  by  the 
assistance  of  Martin  Behim,  a  very  experienced  navi- 
gator, so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  name  of  Lusita- 
nia, became  famous  over  the  whole  world.  Cellarius, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  says  expressly: 
"  Behem  did  not  think  it  enough  to  survey  the  island  of 
Fayal,  which  he  first  discovered,  or  the  adjacent  islands 
which  the  Lusitanians  call  Azores,  and  tve,  after  the 
example  of  Behem's  companions,  call  Flemish  islands : 
but  advanced  still  farther  south,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
remotest  strait,  beyond  which  Ferdinand  Magellan,  fol- 
lowing his  tract,  afterwards  sailed  and  called  it  after  his 
own  name." 

All  these  quotations,  which  cannot  be  thought  tedi- 
ous, since  they  serve  to  prove  a  fact  almost  unknown,, 
seem  to  demonstrate,  that  the  first  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica is  due  to  the  Portuguese,  and  not  to  the  Spaniards;, 
and  that  the  chief  merit  belongs  to  a  German  Astrono- 
mer. The  expedition  of  Magellan,  which  did  not  take 
place  before  the  year  1519,  arose  from  the  following 
fortunate  circumstance.  This  person  being  in  the 
apartment  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  saw  there  a  chart 
of  the  coast  of  America,  drawn  by  Behem,  and  at  once 
conceived  the  bold  project  of  following  the  steps  of 
this  navigator.  Jerome  Benzon,  who  published  a  de- 
scription of  America  in  1550,  speaks  of  this  chart,  a. 
copy  of  which,  sent  by  Behem  himself,  is  preserved  in. 
the  archives  of  Nuremburg.  The  celebrated  Astro- 
nomer Riccioli,  though  an  Italian,  does  not  seem  wil- 
ling to  give  his  countryman  the  honor  of  this  impor- 
tant discovery.  In  his  Geography  reformed,  book  3d, 
page  90,  he  says  : — 

"  Christopher  Columbus  never  thought  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  West  Indies,  until  some  time  before,  while 
in  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  amusing  himself  in 
forming  and  delineating  geographical  charts,  he  obtain- 
ed  information  from  Martin  Behim,  or  as  the  Spaniards 
say,  from  Alphonsus  Sanchez  de  Huelva,  a  pilot,  who 
by  mere  chance  had  fallen  in  with  the  island  afterwards 
called  Dominica."  And  in  another  place,  "let  Be- 
hem and  Columbus  have  each  their  praise,  they  were 
both  excellent  navigators  ;  but  Columbus  would  never 
have  thought  of  his  expedition  to  America,  had  not 
Behem  gone  there  before  him.  His  name  is  not'so  cel- 
ebrated as  that  of  Columbus,  Americus,  or  Magellan, 
although  he  is  superior  to  them  all." 

But  the  most  positive  proof  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal  by  Behem,  is  the 
recompense  bestowed  on  him  by  King  John,  who  in 
1485,  knighted  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  court.     I  have  before  me  a  German 

!  paper  extracted  from  the  archives  of  Nuremburg  to 

j  the  following  purpose  : 

j      "  In  the  year  1485,  on  the  18th  of  February,  in  Por- 

j  tugal,  in  the  city  of  Allasavas,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Salvador,  after  the  mass,  Martin  Behem  of  Nuremburg, 
was  made  a  Knight  by  the  hands  of  the  most  puissant 
lord,  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  Algrave,  Africa,  and 
Guiana;  and  his  chief  squire  was  the  King  himself,  who 
put  the  sword  in  his  belt  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Begia  was 
his  second  squire,  who  put  on  his  right  spur;  and  the 
third  squire  was  the  Count  Christopher  de  Nela,  the 
King's  cousin,  who  put  on  his  left  spur;  and  his  fourth 
squire  was  Count  Mantini  Marbarinis  who  put  on  his 
iron  helmet  ;  and  the  King  himself  gave  him  the  blow 
on  the  shoulder,  which  was  done  in  the  presence  of  all 
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the  princes,  lords  and  knights  of  the  Kingdom;  and  he 
espoused  the  daughter  of  a  great  lord,  in  consideration 
•of  tke  important  services  he  had  performed,  and  he 
•was  made  Governor  of  the  island  of  Fayal." 

These  marks  of  distinction  conferred  on  a  stranger, 
could  not  be  meant  as  a  recompense  for  the  discovery 
of  the  Azores,  which  was  made  20  years  before  ;  but 
as  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  Congo,  from  whence 
the  Chevalier  Behem  had  brought  gold  and  different 
kinds  of  precious  wares.  This  discovery  made  much 
greater  impression  than  that  of  the  Western  world, 
made  at  the  same  time,  but  it  neither  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  royal  treasury,  nor  satisfied  the  avarice 
of  the  merchants. 

In  1492,  the  Chevalier  Behem,  crowned  with  honors 
and  riches,  undertook  a  journey  to  Nuremburg,  to  visit 
his  native  country  and  his  family.  He  there  made  a 
terrestial  globe,  which  is  looked  on  as  a  masterpiece 
for  that  time,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  library 
of  that  city.  The  tract  of  his  discoveries  may  there  be 
seen  under  the  name  of  western  lands,  and  from  their 
situation  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  the  present 
coasts  of  Brazil,  and  the  environs  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. This  globe  was  made  in  the  same  year  that 
Columbus  set  out  on  his  expedition,  from  whence  it  is 
not  possible  that  Behem  could  have  profited  by  the 
works  of  this  navigator,  who,  besides,  went  a  much 
more  northerly  course. 

After  having  performed  several  other  interesting  voy- 
ages, the  Chevalier  Behem  died  at  Lisbon  in  1506,  re- 
gretted by  every  body,  but  leaving  behind  him  no  other 
work  but  the  globe  which  we  have  just  been  speaking 
of.  It  is  made  from  the  Writings  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
Strabo,  and  especially  from  the  account  of  Mark  Paul, 
the  Venetian,  a  celebrated  traveller  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  of  John  Mandeville,  an  Englishman,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  published 
an  account  of  a  journey  of  thirty-three  years  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  He  has  also  added  the  important  discoveries 
made  by  himself  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America. 

From  these  circumstantial  accounts,  little  known  to 
modern  writers,  we  must  conclude  that  Martin  Beheni- 
ra,  of  whom  Garcilasso  makes  mention,  is  the  same 
Chevalier  Behem,  upon  being  the  place  of  whose  birth 
Nuremburg  prides  itself  so  much.  It  is  probable,  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  knighted  in  Portugal,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  a  Portuguese  termination  to  his  name, 
to  make  it  more  sonorous  and  more  conformable  to  the 
idiom  of  the  country.  Garcilasso,  deceived  by  this  re- 
semblance of  sound,  has  made  him  a  Spaniard,  in  order 
to  deprive  Columbus  of  the  honor  of  having  procured 
to  his  country  so  great  an  advantage .  And  what  ought 
to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion  is,  that  we  neither  find  in 
Marina  nor  any  other  Spanish  historian,  the  name  of 
this  Martin  Behenira,  who  was  certainly  a  man  of  too 
much  importance  not  to  have  found  a  distinguished 
place  in  history.  Besides,  the  Spanish  pride  would 
have  been  flattered  in  giving  to  a  native  those  laurels 
with  which  it  crowned  Christopher  Columbus. 

It  is  then  very  unlikely  that  this  great  navigator  was 
treated  as  an  enthusiast  when  he  offered  to  the  court  of 
Portugal  to  make  new  discoveries  in  the  West.  The 
search  after  unknown  countries  was  at  that  time  the 
reigning  passion  of  this  court;  and  even  if  the  Cheva- 
lier Behem  had  not  offered  the  interesting  ideas  which 
lie  had  procured,  the  novelty  of  the  project  had  un- 
doubtedly engaged  King  John  to  gire  into  the  views  of 
Columbus;  but  it  appears  that  this  prince  declined  it, 
because  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  at  that  time  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  new  passage  to  the  Indies, 
from  whence  he  promised  himself  great  riches  ;  whilst 
the  southern  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  territories  of  the 
Patagonians  discovered  by  Behem,  offered  to  him  only 
barren  lands  inhabited  by  unconquerable  savages.  The 
refusal  of  John  II.  very  far  from  weakening  the  tes- 
timony of  Behem's  discoveries,  is  then  rather  a  proof 
of  the  knowledge  which  this  politic  prince  had  already 


procured,  of  the  existence  of  a  new  continent ;  and  It 
was  only  in  1501, — that  is  to  say,  three  years  after  the 
voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  to  the  Indies, — that  Eman- 
uel thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the  discove- 
ries of  Behim,  by  sending  Albarez  Cabral  to  Brazil;  a 
measure  which  was  perhaps  rather  owing  to  the  jealou- 
sy, which  has  always  existed  between  Portugal  and 
Spain,  than  to  a  desire  of  making  advantageous  esta- 
blishments, for  which  the  Indies  were  much  more  pro- 
per than  this  part  of  America. 

If  any  doubts  yet  remain  respecting  the  important 
discovery  made  by  the  Chevalier  Behem,  it  is  particu- 
larly the  authority  of  Dr.  Robertson,  which  attacks  the 
testimony  of  the  different  authors  we  have  transcribed. 
This  learned  writer  treats  the  history  of  Behem  as  a 
fiction  of  some  German  authors,  who  had  an  inclination 
to  attribute  (o  one  of  their  countrymen,  a  discovery, 
which  has  produced  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  com- 
merce of  Europe.  But  he  acknowledges,  nevertheless, 
with  Herera,  that  Behem  had  settled  at  the  island  of 
Fayal,  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  that  Magellan  had  a  globe  made  by  Be- 
hem, by  the  help  of  which  he  undertook  his  voyage  to 
the  South  sea;  a  circumstance  which  proves  much  in 
favour  of  our  hypothesis.  He  relates  also,  that  in  1492, 
this  astronomer  paid  a  visit  to  his  family  at  Nuremburg, 
and  left  there  a  map  drawn  by  himself,  which  Dr.  Fors- 
ter  procured  him  a  copy  of,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
partakes  of  the  imperfection  of  the  cosmographical 
knowledge  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  that  he  found  in 
it,  indeed,  under  the  name  of  the  island  of  St.  Bran- 
don, land  which  appears  to  be  the  present  coast  of 
Guiana,  and  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Verd,  but  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  fabulous  island, 
which  is  found  in  many  ancient  maps,  merits  no  more 
attention  than  the  childish  legend  of  St.  Brandon  him- 
self. Although  Dr.  Robertson  does  not  appear  dispo- 
sed to  grant  to  Behem  the  honour  of  having  discovered 
the  new  continent,  we  find  the  means  of  refuting  him 
in  his  own  history.  He  allows  that  Behem  was  very  in- 
timate with  Christopher  Columbus,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  geographer  of  his  time,  and  scholar  of  the  cel- 
b  rated  John  Muller  or  Regiomontanus  ;  that  he  had  dis- 
covered in  1483,  the  kingdom  of  Congo  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa  ;  that  he  made  a  globe,  which  Magellan  made 
use  of,  that  he  drew  a  map  at  Nuremburg,  containing 
the  particulars  of  his  discoveries,  and  that  he  placed  in 
this  chart  land  which  is  found  to  be  the  latitude  of  Gui- 
ana. Dr.  Robertson  asserts,  without  any  proof,  that 
this  land  was  but  a  fabulous  island;  we  may  suppose 
upon  the  same  foundation  that  the  Chevalier  Behem  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  was 
driven  by  the  winds  to  Fernambouc,  and  from  thence, 
by  the  currents,  very  common  in  those  latitudes,  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  that  he  took  for  an 
island  the  first  land  he  discovered. 

But,  should  it  be  asked,  why  we  take  from  Christo 
pher  Columbus  the  reputation  which  all  Europe  has  to 
this  day  allowed  him  ?  Why  we  are  searching  in  the 
archives  of  an  imperial  city,  for  the  causes  of  an  event 
which  took  place  in  the  most  western  extremity  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Why  the  enemies  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  were  numerous,  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
pretended  Chevalier  Behem,  to  lessen  his  consequence 
at  the  Spanish  court  ?  Why  Portugal,  jealous  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  world,  had  not  protested  against 
the  assertions  of  the  Spaniards  ?  Why  Behem,  who 
died  only  in  1506,  had  not  left  to  posterity  any  writing 
to  confirm  to  himself  so  important  a  discovery. 

To  answer  all  these  questions,  I  shall  submit  to  the 
impartial  reader  the  following  remarks — 1st.  Before  Co- 
lumbus, the  great  merit  of  a  navigator  consisted  rather 
in  conceiving  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
continent,  than  in  searching  for  lands  in  a  region  where 
he  was  sure  to  find  them.  If  it  is  then  certain  that 
Behem  had  conceived  this  bold  idea  before  Columbus, 
the  fame  of  the  latter  must  be  considerably  diminished.- 
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2d.  The  historical  proofs  which  we  have 
given  above,  leaving  us  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  we  have  only  to  explain  the  moral 
causes  of  the  silence  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  authors,  of  the  enemies  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  of  Behem  himself. 

The  course  which  '  Christopher  Columbus 
afterwards  steered,  makes  this  supposition 
still  more  probable;  for  if  he  knew  only  of 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  they  believe  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Behem,  he  would 
have  laid  his  course  rather  to  the  south 
west.  The  expedition  to  Congo  took  place 
in  1483;  it  is  then  possible,  that,  at  his  re- 
turn.Behem  proposed  a  voyage  to  the  coasts 
of  Brazil  and  Patagonia.and  that  he  request- 
ed the  assistance  of  his  sovereign,  which 
we  have  mentioned  above.  It  is  certain, 
that  we  cannot  have  too  much  deference 
for  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  writer  as 
Dr.  Robertson,  but  this  learned  man  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  consult  the  Ger- 
man pieces  in  the  original,  which  we  have 
quoted,  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  differ- 
ent opinion  without  being  too  presumptu- 
ous. 

3d.  It  is  well  known  that  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  5th  there  was  little 
communication  between  the  learned  men  of 
different  nations.  Writers  were  scarce,  ex- 
cepting some  monks  who  have  related, 
well,  or  ill,  the  events  which  came  to  their 
knowledge,  in  chronicles  which  are  no  lon- 
ger read;  or  they  had  but  little  idea  of  what 
passed  in  foreign  countries.  Gazettes  and 
journals  were  unknown,  and  the  learned 
obliged  to  travel  to  inform  themselves  of 
the  progress  of  their  neighbours.  Italy 
was  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  what  are  call- 
ed sciences,  at  that  time.  The  frequent 
journiesof  the  German  emperors  to  Rome, 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  per- 
sons of  merit,  and  of  placing  them  in  the 
different  universities  of  the  empire.  It  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute the  great  progress  which  the  Germans 
made,  particularly  in  mathematics,  from  the 
14th  to  the  16th  century,  during  which 
time  they  had  the  best  geographers,  the 
best  historians  and  the  most  enlightened 
politicians.  They  were  particularly  atten- 
tive to  what  passed  in  Europe,  and  the  mul- 
tiplied connexions  of  different  princes  with 
foreign  powers,  assisted  them  greatly  in 
collecting  in  their  archives  the  original 
pieces  of  the  most  important  events  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  to  this  spirit  of  criticism  and  in- 
quiry, that  we  are  indebted  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  Luther,  and  we  cannot  deny,  that 
particularly  in  the  15th  century,  there  was 
more  historical  and  political  knowledge  in 
Germany  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Italy  excepted.  It  is  not  then  astonishing, 
that  we  should  find,  in  the  archives  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  imperial  cities,  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  expedition,  planned  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Tagus  by  a  German,  a  man  of 
great  repute  in  his  own  country,  and  whose 
every  action  became  very  interesting. 

4th.  It  was  different  in  Portugal,  where 
the  whole  nation  except  the  king,  was 
plunged  in  the  most  profound  ignorance. 
Even'  body  was  either  shop-keeper,  sailor, 
or  soldier,  and  if  this  nation  has  made  the 
most  important  discoveries,  we  must  as- 
cribe them  rather  toavarice  than  to  a  desire 
of  knowledge.  Thev  were  satisfied  with 
Vol.   X.  38 
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scraping  together  gold  in  every  quarter  of 
the  known  world,  whilst  the  German  and 
the  Italian  took  up  the  pen  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  remembrances  of  their  riches 
and  cruelties.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
much  more  informed  before  Charles  V.  in- 
troduced at  Madrid  the  learned  men  of 
Flanders  and  Germany.  It  is  then  very  pos- 
sible that  the  Chevalier  Behem  made  very 
interesting  discoveriesin  geography,in  1485, 
without  the  public  being  acquainted  with 
them.  If  he  had  brought  back  from  his 
expedition  gold  and  diamonds,  the  noise 
would  have  been  spread  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  simple  geographical  knowledge  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  interest  men  of  this  turn 
of  mind. 

5th.  The  long  stay  which  Christopher 
Columbus  made  at  Madeira.makes  his  inter- 
view with  Behem  more  than  probable.  It 
is  impossible  that  he  should  have  neglected 
seeing  a  man  so  interesting,  and  who  could 
give  him  every  kind  of  information,  for  the 
execution  of  the  plan  which  he  had  formed, 
The  mariners  who  accompanied  the  Cheva- 
lier Behern,  might  also  have  spread  reports 
at  Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  concerning  the 
discovery  which  they  had  been  witnesses  of. 
What  ought  to  confirm  us  in  this,  is  that 
Mariana  says  himself  (book  25,  chap.  3d) 
that  a  certain  vessel  going  to  Africa,  was 
thrown  by  a  gale  of  wind  upon  certain  un- 
known lands;  and  that  the  sailors  at  their 
return  to  Madeira,  had  communicated  to 
Columbus  the  circumstances  of  their  voy- 
age. All  authors  agree  that  this  learned 
man  had  some  information  respecting  the 
Western  shores,  but  they  speak  in  a  very 
vague  manner.  The  expedition  of  the 
Chevalier  Behem  explains  this  mystery. 

6th.  This  astronomer  could  not  be  jealous 
of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  because 
the  last  had  been  farther  North,  and  that  in 
a  time  when  they  did  not  know  the  whole 
extent  of  the  new  world,  and  when  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  extremely  bound- 
ed, it  might  be  believed,  that  the  country 
discovered  by  Columbus  had  no  connexion 
with  that  discovered  by  Behem. 

It  appears,  however,  certain,  that  Behem 
discovered  this  continent  before  Columbus, 
and  that  this  question,  which  is  only  curious 
in  Europe,  becomes  interesting  to  the  Ame- 
rican patriot.  The  Grecians  have  carefully 
preserved  the  fabulous  history  of  their  first 
founders,  and  have  raised  altars  to  them; 
why  are  not  Behem,  Columbus,  and  Vespu- 
cius  deserving  of  statues  in  the  public 
squares  of  American  cities?  These  precious 
monuments  would  transmit  to  posterity  the 
gratitude  which  the  names  of  these  bene- 
factors of  mankind  should  inspire.  Without 
knowing  it,  they  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  happiness  of  many  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants; and  Sesostris,  Phul,  Cyrus,  Theseus 
and  Romulus,  the  founders  of  the  greatest 
empires,  will  be  forgotten,  before  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  these  illustrious  naviga- 
tors can  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
man. 

Appointment  by  the  President. 
Benjamin  Patton,  Jr.  of  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vice  George  W.  Buchanan,  de- 
ceased. 


Cholera  casks  coktistced. 


Aug  24 


Aug25 


Aug  26 


Aug  27 


Aug  28 


Aug  29 


AugSO 


Aug31 


Sep.  1 


Sep.  2 
Sep.  S\ 


Schuylk.  8th.  bet.  Market  &  Filbert 

Callowhill,  below  13th 

Linder,  near  Schuvlkill  7th 

89  Shippen 

Hanover  above  Prince 

Palmer  above  Queen 

312  South  6th 

Collins's  Alley 

Shippen,  below  4th 

Oliver's  Court 

Moyamensing  Road  below  Carpenter 

Front,  below  Navy  Yard 

Maria  street,  N.  L. 

81  Swanson 

Court  from  John's  street, Southwark 

Corner  Drinker's  Alley  and  2d 

Barron,  below  Gaskill 

Passyunk  Road 

Fifth  st.  Southwark 

South  8th,  city 

No.  3,  Vernon  street 

8th,  near  Carpenter 

Washing'n  below  Vine  &  Callowhill 

John  above  Beaver 

Front        do 

Master  street 

Lombard,  near  10th 

5th  street,  Southwark 

M  street  do 

Vernon  street 

Front,  near  Lawrence 

Walnut  near  Broad 

Schuylkill  7th  above  Vine 

Christian,  street,  Southwark 

Carpenter,  above  2d,  do 

Shippen,  near  2d 

Carpenter,  below  4th 

Passyunk  Road 

Spruce,  near  13th 

Callowhill  street,  P.  T. 

Washington,  near  Callowhill 

6th,  below  Shippen 

128,  N.  Front 

Coates,  above  9th 

Nectarine,  below  10th 

10th  street,  P.  T. 

Plyses  Court,  John  street 

Otter,  near  William 

St  Johns  near  Forks,  Germ'n  Roads 

Shippen,  near  7th 

6th,  near  Shippen 

Walnut,  above  Broad 

South  ICth,  near  Fitzwater 

Court  in  7th  betw.  Lom'd  and  South 

Marriott's  Lane 

Catherine  street 

Coates  street 

Queen,  below  2nd  street 

Water,  above  Race 

Queen  street,  Kensington 

Spring  Garden,  above  10th 

Wagner's  alley,  city 

Prince,  above  Hanover 

Coates,  above  4th 

York  Court,  N.  L. 

Ann  street,  city 

6th  and  Coates 

Whiteman's  Court 

Corner  6th  and  Coates 

12th,  above  Wood 

Market,  near  Schuylkill  6th 

Front  street,  Southwark 


1 

1 

I  * 
1 

I  1 
1 
1 


45 

23 

47 

20 

22    1 

13 

37, 

44 


1832.] 
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Choi.eba  Cases  Continued. 


Date. 

Residence. 

So 

| 

1 

IS 

M 

"3 

< 

s 

£ 

? 

« 

% 

5th  street 

30 

1 

1 

Passyunk  Road,  Moyamensing 

19 

1 

1 

Sep.  4 

Gray's  Ferry  road 

35 

1 

1 

3d,  below  Plumb 

20 

1 

1 

Wharton,  above  second 

45 

1 

1 

dead 

Passyunk  road,  Moyamensing 

14 

1 

1 

German  st.  Southwark 

40 

1 

1 

Bet.Schuyl.7th  &  8th  &  Race  &.  Vine 

Sep.  5 

Back  of  497  North  3d  street 

50 

1 

1 

5th,  above  Noble 

33 

1 

1 

79  Locust 

'22 

1 

1 

Sep.  6 

South  bet.  Schuyl.  Front  and  2d 
S.   W.  corner  Front  and  Pine 

35 

1 

1 

dead 

2d  st.  Southwark 

50 

1 

1 

Christian  street,  do 

3 

1 

1 

Carpenter,  street,  do 

65 

1 

1 

81  South  Fifth,  city 

33 

1 

1 

Sep.  7 

13th  street,  P.  T. 

40 

1 

1 

Sep.  8 

Germantown  Road,  Ken. 

1 

1 

Wood,  near  12th,  P.  T. 

25 

1 

1 

Sep.10 

Budd  street,  N.  L. 

22 

1 

1 

conv. 

Washington  street,  P.  T. 

35 

1 

1 

collapse 

Sep.ll 

German  street,  Southwark 

3 

1 

1 

Marriott's  Lane,  Southwark 

45 

1 

1 

Germantown  Road,  Ken. 

1 

1 

Sep.12 

Canal  boat,Spruce  st.wharf,Scyl.city 

1 

1 

Corner  Cathe.  and  Stewart  st.  Moy: 

30 

1 

1 

conv. 

Sep.  14 

Lombard,  above  8th  street 

Sep. 16 

Beach  street,  above  Maiden 

40 

1 

1 

conv. 

Pitt,  above  Poplar  lane 

8 

1 

1 

conv. 

Sep.  18 

Lombard  near   Schuyl.  River,  city 
Court  near  Beech  and  Locust 

1 

1 

1 

Sep.  24 

N.E.  corner  of  Vine  and  Schuyl.  8th 

1 

1 

S.  W.  corner  Peggand  Budd 

28 

1 

1 

dead 

Pegg  above  Budd 

47 

1 

1 

dead 

Sep.25 

Bank  street  and  Schuylkill 
Shippennear  Broad 

64 

1 

1 

1 
1 

dead 

DIVIDENDS  FOR  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS. 
Mechanic's  Bank,  4J  per  cent. 

Southwark,  5  do 

Farmers  and  Mechanics,  4  do 

Kensington,  5  do 

Commercial,  3A        do 

Philadelphia,  3  do 

Northern  Liberties,  5  do 

Schuylkill,  4  do 

Kensington,  5  do 

Germantown  and  Perkiomen  Turnpike,  \\         do 

Chesnut  Hill  and  Spring  House,  do  2^         do 

Frankford  and  Bristol  do  $1  per  share. 

Cheltenham  and  Willowgrove  do  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Richard  Evans,  Innkeeper  of  this  Borough,  has  left  at  the 
Record-office,  a  Beet,  the  product  of  his  own  garden,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  25  inches,  and  the  weight  is  eleven  and  a  quar- 
ter pounds.  

The  Walnut  street  Prison. — We  understand  that  the  following 
named  gentlemen  were  on  Monday  last  elected  Inspectors  of  the 
Prison: 

City— James  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Harper,  Samuel  Palmer. 

Southwark— Joel  B.  Sutherland,  William  G.  Alexander. 

Northern  Liberties — Augustus  Stevenson,  Wm.  Bruner. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  organized  the  same  evening,  and  elected 
the  following  officers: -President,  Joel  B.  Sutherland;  Secretary, 
James  Hutchinson;  Treasurer,  John  Bell;  Clerk,  Wm.  H.  Hood; 
Keeper  of  Walnut  street  Prison,  Israel  Deacon;  Keeper  of  Arch  street 
Prison,  Jacob  Reakirt, 

The  importations  of  Anthracite  Coal,  into  Boston,  amounts  to 
24,532  tons,  while  the  importations  of  the  last  year  did  not,  in  all, 


exceed  8,255  tons.  Every  day  affords  new 
evidence  of  the  immense  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  the  state  by  the  Coal  trade. 

A  Radish  was  raised  this  season  in  the 
garden  of  George  Spice,  of  Bellefonte, 
Centre  county,  Pa.  which  weighed  15$ 
lbs.  and  measured  32  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  23  inches  long.  This  beats  Mrs. 
Reynold's  Radish  of  Montgomery  county. 

Anecdote  of    Benjamin-    Franklin 

"Not  long  after  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
commenced  editor  of  a  newspaper,  he  no- 
ticed with  considerable  freedom  the  public 
conduct  of  one  or  two  influential  personsin 
Philadelphia.  This  circumstance  was  re- 
garded by  some  of  his  patrons  with  disap- 
probation, and  induced  one  of  them  to  con- 
vey to  Franklin  the  opinion  of  his  friends 
with  regard  to  it.  The  Doctor  listened  with 
patience  to  the  reproof,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  his  friend's  company  at  supper, 
on  an  evening  which  he  named,  at  the  same 
time  requesting  that  the  other  gentlemen 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  him  should  at- 
tend. The  Doctor  received  his  guests  cor- 
dially,— his  editorial  conduct  was  canvassed, 
and  some  advice  given.  Supper  was  at  last 
announced,  and  the  guests  invited  to  an 
adjoining  room.  The  table  was  only  sup- 
plied with  two  puddings,  and  a  stone  pitch- 
er filled  with  water.  All  were  helped,  none 
could  eat  but  the  Doctor.  He  partook  free- 
ly of  the  pudding,  and  urged  his  friends  to 
do  the  same;  but  it  was  out  of  the  question 
— they  tasted  and  tried  in  vain.  When 
their  host  saw  the  difficulty  was  unconquer- 
able, he  arose  and  addressed  them,  "My 
friends,  any  one  who  can  subsist  upon  saw- 
dust pudding  and  water,  as  I  can,  needs  no 
man's  patronage.—  Watson's  Annals  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The    Cholera.— As    faithful  chroniclers, 
and  to  prevent  exaggeration,   we  deem   it 
proper  to  state,   that  on  the  Railway,  in 
East-Whiteland  township,  a  fortnight  ago, 
several  cases  of  Cholera  occurred,    eight 
of  which  proved  fatal — it  then  ceased  sud- 
denly as  it  commenced.     One  man,  from 
I  there,  moved  up  to  the  Valley  Creek,  near 
the  line  of  East  Bradford  and   East  Cain, 
where  he  died.  One  other  person  also  died 
immediately  afterwards     .A  humane  man  a 
smith  by  trade,  remained  as  nurse,  while  all 
the  other  workmen  fled.  Having  shaved  and 
decently  laid  out  the  second  man  who  died, 
he  blew  his  horn  and  called  in  some  neigh- 
bours who  aided  to  bury  him.     The  con- 
tractor, after  a  day  or  two,  set  fire  to  the 
shantees  and  burnt  them  down.     The  di- 
|  sease  extended   no   farther;    the   humane 
smith   is   hearty.     All   along  the  line  we 
learn,  it  now  is,  and  has  been,  through   the 
I  summer,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted, 
1  remarkably  healthy.     Confident  hopes  are 
I  entertained   that,   next   season,  the  whole 
I  line  of  Railway   from  Philadelphia  to  Co- 
i  luinbia,  will  be  in  full  operation  —  Village 
\  Record. 

The   quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during 
I  the  last  month  was  3.41  inches. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  11th  mo.  1st, 
1832.      ' 
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CHOLERA  RECORD. 

TABLE  SHOWING  WHERE  THE  CASES  OF  PRI 

VATE  PRACTICE   OCCURRED. 


Date. 

§ 

j 

H 

. 

| 

£* 

%4 

2 

* 

fc 

0 

o 

l 

en 
0 

0 

*S 

o 

July  11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

1 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

1 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

1 

29 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

o 

4 

30 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

o 

8 

31 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

5 

Aug.  1 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3 

5 

0 

16 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

o 

8 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

13 

'4 

9 

8 

1 

6 

3 

0 

1 

27 

5 

6 

7 

0 

7 

4 

2 

o 

26 

6 

2 

5 

1 

11 

3 

7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

29 

7 

4 

15 

1 

37 

7 

14 

78 

8 

2 

9 

4 

17 

2 

9 

43 

9 

6 

9 

2 

34 

24 

19 

94 

10 

4 

5 

1 

32 

25 

16 

83 

11 

3 

10 

2 

29 

16 

15 

0 

76* 

12 

7 

5 

3 

27 

12 

12 

0 

66 

13 

8 

8 

4 

29 

24 

21 

0 

4 

14 

8 

4 

5 

22 

19 

9 

2 

70* 

15 

4 

0 

6 

13 

7 

5 

1 

36 

16 

5 

6 

0 

24 

17 

10 

0 

62 

17 

0 

2 

6 

24 

9 

7 

0 

49+ 
53 

18 

1 

3 

2 

24 

13 

9 

1 

19 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 

0 

20 

20 

6 

3 

9 

10 

1 

1 

31 

21 

1 

4 

11 

4 

7 

0 

27 

22 

i 

3 

9 

3 

0 

20 

23 

i 

2 

3 

3 

2 

o* 

11 

24 

6 

4 

6 

3 

1 

0 

21 

25 

3 

0 

3 

8 

2 

0 

16 

26 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

27 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

28 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

29 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

7 

30 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

31 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

10 

Sept.  1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 
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2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 

•7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

12 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1— 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

|Total.. 

112 

147 

~Te 

411 

251 

198 

6 

1184 

•  Including  one  case  in  Passyunk. 
f  Residence  of  one  case  not  given. 
%  Two  cases  in  Passyunk. 
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SUMMARY  REPORT— Concluded 
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271    888 

345 

174  92     86 
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*  No  report. 

f  Including-  four  cases  and  one  death  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. 

$  One  case,  and  one  death  in  Walnut  Street  Prison. 
§  One  death  in  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
||  One  case  do  do 

**  One  case  do  do 

ff  Including-  5  new  cas.  &  1  d.  at  the  marine  barracks. 


From  the  American  Sentinel. 

ELECTORAL 

ELECTION    RETURNS. 

CITY- 

-OFFICIAL. 

Jackson. 

Wirt. 

Upper  Delaware 

281 

397 

Lower  Delaware 

298 

510 

High  Street 

131 

360 

Chesnut 

165 

305 

Walnut 

88 

300 

Dock 

143 

403 

North  Mulberry 

409 

257 

South  Mulberry 

239 

387 

North 

223 

471 

Middle 

190 

273 

South 

152 

337 

Locust 

285 

397 

New  Market 

242 

329 

Cedar 

257 

262 

Pine 

164 

383 

Total, 


3267 


COUNTY — official. 


Northern  Liberties 

1750 

1832 

Unincorporated  N.  L. 

147 

105 

East  Kensington 

515 

297 

West  Kensington 

351 

427 

Germantown 

368 

392 

Spring  Garden 

724 

931 

Oxford 

135 

258 

L.  Dublin,  Byberry  &  Moreland 

255 

364 

South  wark 

1206 

740 

Moyamensing 

344 

274 

Passyunk 
Blockley 

180 

43 

186 

209 

Kingsessing 

98 

84 

Penn 

168 

92 

Roxborough 

248 

260 

Bristol 

86 

127 





ToUl 

6760 

6432 

110 


5,100 


From' the  United  States  Gazette. 

PUBLIC  SALES  OF  REAL  ESTATE, 

Bt  C.  J.  Wolbeiit,  Auctiowef.ii  . 

Novomber  1st,  1832. 
Terms  Cash. — The  two  storied  Brick  House  and 
Lot  of  Ground,  No.  129  N.  Second  street,  13  feet 
8  inches  by  198  feet.  ©5  $5q 

A  Lot  of  Ground  on  the  southerly  side  of  Shoe- 
maker's or  Weaver's  Mill  Road  at  Germantown 
40  by  200  feet. 

A  Lot  of  Ground  with  the  Buildings  thereon 
erected,  on  the  north  side  of  Pine  st.,  No.  71 
between  Delaware  2d  and  3d  st.  18  feet  8  inches 
by  82  feet. 

A  Merchant  Mill,  brick  house  and  Cooper's 
Shop,  situate  on  the  northeastwardly  side  of  the 
Brandywine  Creek,  near  its  connexion  with  the 
Delaware  river;  the  Mill  is  of  stone,  three  stories 
high,  71  by  43  feet,  with  two  run  of  5  feet  burr 
stones,  and  all  the  necessary  machinery  in  g-ood 
order.  34  900 

A  large  stone  building  on  the  southwestwardly 
side  of  the  Brandywine  Creek,  88  by  46  feet,  con- 
taining 2  new  water  wheels  and  four  pair  four 
feet  six  inch  burr  stones,  with  all  the  machinery  in 
complete  order.  Attached  is  a  large  brick  house 
and  yard  and  cooper's  shop.  30  QOO 

A  two  storied  Brick  House,  frame  kitchen  and 
Lot  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  Moyamen- 
sing Road  at  the  distance  of  95  feet  six  inches, 
from  the  south  west  corner  of  Carpenter  st.  18 
feet  6  inches  by  100  feet. 

An  annual  ground  rent  charge  of  twenty-eight 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  payable  half  yearly,  and 
issuing  out  of  a  lot  of  ground  with  frame  build- 
ings thereon  erected,  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Lambarder's  alley,  19  by  80  feet. 

The  three  storied  Brick  dwelling  house  and 
Lot  of  Ground  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Ele- 
venth st.,  No.  15,  between  Market  and  Arch  st., 
20  by  77  feet;  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  §32  88 
cents. 

The  three  storied  Brick  House,  and  Lot  of 
Ground  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry  St.,  No.  205, 
between  Delaware  9th  and  10th  streets,  17  bv  60 
feet. 

The  three  storied  Brick  Dwelling  House, 
Kitchen,  Bath  House  and  Lot  of  Ground  on  the 
north  side  of  Arch  st.,  No.  485  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Juniper  streets,  20  feet  8  inches  by 
128  feet  to  a  20  feet  wide  street,  8,050 

$80,495 


900 


410 


4,000 


1,675 


A  LEAD  MINE. 

It  is  very  currently  reported  that  some  of  our  citizens 
have  discovered  strong  indications  of  a  lead  mine  with- 
in the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  borough. 
What  lead  to  the  search,  was  a  tradition  that  the  Indians 
procured  their  bullet-lead,  after  being  absent  a  very 
short  time  from  this  place.  If  the  report  should  prove 
correct,  we  will  give  such  particulars  in  relation  to  it, 

as  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  in  our  next 

Muncey  Telegraph. 

Mount  Pleasant  Glass  Works  went  into  operation  on 
Tuesday  last — lb. 

POTTSVILLE,  NOV.   2. 

Dreadful  Occurrence. — It  becomes  our  painful  duty 
briefly  to  announce  that  yesterday  afternoon  while  20 
men  were  engaged  in  the  coal  mine  of  Samuel  J.  Potts, 
Esq.the  water  rushed  suddenly  down  from  an  adjoining 
mine,  which  has  been  for  some  time  unoccupied,  drown- 
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ing  two  individuals,  who  were  unable  by  reason  of 
their  situation  to  make  their  escape.  The  remainder 
sustained  no  injury — one  of  whom  was  immersed  in 
water  up  to  his  chin  and  saved  himself  by  clinging  to 
the  roof  of  the  mine.  One  of  the  deceased  miners  was 
a  foreigner,  engaged  in  his  first  day's  work  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

CeEABFIELD-ToWIT,  Pa.  Nov.  1. 

A  land  "flowing  with  Milk  and  Honey." 
As  regards  the  truth  of  the  following  statement,  we 
have  testimony  from  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 
Week  before  last,  a  gentleman  living  in  Bradford 
township,  Clearfield  county,  proceeded  to  cut  down  a 
large  pine  tree,  in  which  he  had  previously  discovered 
a  number  of  Bees.  All  things  in  readiness  and  this 
lord  of  the  forest  laid  prostrate  before  his  assailants— 
without,  however,  receiving  much  other  injury,  than 
the  loss  of  his  understanding — they  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate his  physignomy  more  closely  ; — applying  the 
axe  to  his  trunk  in  several  places,  and  nothing  but 
Honey  !  Honey  !  Honey  !  meeting  their  astonished  ob- 
servation, and  finding  their  vessels  incompetent  to  hold 
the  "  flesh  and  blood"  of  which  he  abounded,  a  new 
supply  was  immediately  furnished ; — and  now  deter- 
mined on  finding  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  treasure, 
numerous  incisions  were  again  made,  when  a  space  of 
about  25  feet  was  found  interlarded  with  combs,  in 
many  places  not  more  than  one  inch  of  a  shell  remain- 
ing. Judgmatically  he  was  now  split  open,  and  the 
combs  taken  out  and  secured.  The  most  singular  fact 
is,  that  the  upper  combs  were  perfectly  black  with  age, 
and  the  whole  exhibiting  a  group  of  strangely  diversi- 
fied colours,  and  possessing  as  many  different  tastes. 
The  next  morning  they  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  honey,  which  they  found  to  be  of  the  liquid 
which  had  left  the  combs  eleven  gallons,  and  the  re- 
maining combs  to  weigh  better  than  200  hundred  lbs.  ! 
The  tree  was  two  and  an  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  no 
doubt  was  in  possession  of  the  Bees  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago. — Banner. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Thursday,  Oct.  25,  1832. 
SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Fox,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  made  the  following  report  and  resolution, 
which  were  adopted. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 
The  committee  appointed  to  purchase  wood  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  necessitous  poor,  during  Ihe  approach- 
ing winter,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  have  purchased  seventy-five  cords  of 
wood,  which  has  been  deposited  on  the  lot  at  the  north 
east  corner  of  Filbert  and  Broad  streets,  and  that  they 
have  drawn  orders  on  the  City  Treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wood,  hauling  and  piling,  for  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy -three  dollars  seventy-five 
cents,  which  have  been  promptly  paid.  They  offer 
the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged.  All 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A  copy  of  his  accounts  for  the  last  quarter  were  re- 
ceived from  the  City  Treasurer. 

Also,  a  communication  from  the  City  Commissioners 
and  City  Clerk,  with  statements  of  their  accounts, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Accounts. 

The  City  Commissioners  laid  before  Councils  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Caldcleugh,  re- 
lative to  the  rent  of  the  Western  Watch  House  for  the 
next  year,  and  suggest  to  Councils  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  with  whom  the  Commissioners  may  confer 
on  this  subject. 

Phieadkephia,  October,  1832. 
Gentlemen  be  pleased  to  take  notice  that  I  shall  ex- 
pect from  and  after  the  15th  January  next,  a  rent  of  six 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,   for  the  property  occupied 


by  the  city  as  a  Watch  House,  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
street  and  Penn  Square,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  con- 
sider that  rent  as  no  more  than  an  equivalent  for  so 
large  a  property  occupied  in  the  way  it  is. 
Respectfully,  gentlemen,  I  am,  &c. 

R.  A.  CALDCLEUGH. 

The  City  Clerk  submitted  to  Council  printed  state- 
ments of  his  receipts,  for  permits  for  placing  building 
materials;  and  for  entries  of  Hackney  Coaches,  Wag- 
ons, Carts,  Drays,  Wheelbarrows  and  Handbarrows; 
and  also  of  his  payments  to  the  City  Treasurer;  during 
the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  September  last. 

The  annexed  communication  was  received  from  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Paving  Committee. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  Subscribers,  a  committee  of  the  corporation  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  this  city,  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  state,  that  their  burial  giound  at  the  N. 
W.  corner  of  Arch  and  Schuylkill  Sixth  streets,  is  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  as  there  is 
no  outlet  for  the  water,  they  respectfully  request  that 
you  would  grant  permission  to  conduct  an  iron  pipe  in- 
to the  common  sewer  in  Arch  street  to  carry  off  the 
water;  and  your  applicants  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever 
pray. 

GEORGE  TROUTMAN, 
HENRY  SMITH, 
CHAS.  SCHNIDER. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  23,  1832. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JAMES  SMITH. 

From  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
James  Smith,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  probably  be- 
tween 1715  and  1720.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer  on  the  Susquehanna.  James,  the  second  son, 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  after- 
wards studied  law.  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
established  his  residence  near  the  present  town  of  Ship- 
pensburg,  as  a  lawer  and  surveyor,  but  some  time  after, 
removed  to  York,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of 
his  profession  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1774, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  meeting  of  delegates  from  all 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing the  public  sentiment  on  the  expediency  of  ab- 
staining from  importing  any  goods  from  England,  and 
assembling  a  general  congress.  In  January,  1775,  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention, 
and  concurred  in  the  sp'n-ited  resolution  which  it  pass- 
ed, that,  "  if  the  British  administration  should  deter- 
mine by  force  to  effect  a  submission  to  the  late  arbitra- 
ry acts  of  the  British  parliament,  in  such  a  situation, 
we  hold  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  resist  such  force, 
and  at  every  hazard  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  America."  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial conference  which  assembled  on  the  eighteenth  of 
the  ensuing  month  of  June,  to  establish  a  new  govern- 
ment for  Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  general  assembly  to  their  delegates 
in  congress,  to  resist  every  measure  tending  to  a  sepa- 
ration,  and  seconded  the  resolution  moved  by  doctor 
Rush,  to  express  in  form  the  sentiments  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  a  declaration  of  independence, 
which  was  carried,  although  the  obnoxious  instructions 
had  been  rescinded.  Doctor  Rush,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Thomas  M'Kean,  were  the  committee  by  whom  the  re- 
solution was  drafted.  It  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
signed  by  the  members,  and  presented  to  congress,  a 
few  days  only  before  the  declaration  of  independence. 
In  July,  a  convention  was  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitution  for  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  colonel  Smith  was  a  member.  On 
the  20th  of  the  month,  he  was  elected,  by  the  conven- 
tion, a  member  of  congress.     He  retained  his  seat  in 
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that  body  until  November,  1778,  and  then  resumed  his 
professional  pursuits.  From  these  he  withdrew  in 
1800,  and  died  in  1806. 

From  Pouhon's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LANDING  OF  WIL- 
LIAM PENN. 

Wednesday,  the  24th  of  October,  being  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  the  Landing-  of  William  Pens,  a  dis- 
course was  delivered  before  the  Society  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  that  event,  by  Peter 
Stephen  DbpOnceau,  L.  L.  D.  at  the  spacious  and  ele- 
gant Saloon  of  the  Adelphi  Building  (south  5th  street.) 
The  discourse  was  worthy  of  the  learned  and  eloquent 
author  ;  who,  in  a  series  of  views  of  the  three  half  cen- 
turies which  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Commonwealth,  gave  a  masterly  delineation  of  her 
rise,  progress,  and  present  condition,  illustrated  by 
graphic  sketches  of  the  principal  persons  who  have 
been  distinguished  in  her  history.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Duponceau  ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  has  consented  to  fur- 
nish a  copy  for  the  press. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  members  of  the 
Society  sat  down  to  a  truly  excellent  dinner  provided 
by  Mr.  Head,  at  the  Mansion  House  Hotel.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  Joseph  Parker  Norris,  Esq. 
was  in  the  chair,  assisted  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  the  Vice 
President.  After  dinner  the  following  toasts  were 
drunk: — 

1.  The  24th  of  October,  1682,  the  memorable  birth 
day  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  memory  of  Willi  ax  Penn,  and  the  great 
principles  upon  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

3.  The  memory  of  Washington. 

4.  The  memory  of  Roger  Williams. 

5.  The  memory  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

6.  The  Treaty  under  the  Elm,  consecrated  by  the 
recollections  of  peace,  justice  and  unbroken  faith. 

7.  Theland  of  our  Forefathers. 

Mr.  Wharton,  after  some  remarks,  in  which  he  paid 
a  just  tribute  to  the  learning,  public  spirit  and  ardent 
patriotism  of  the  distinguished  Orator  of  the  day,  gave 
the  following  toast — 

"  Our  venerable  and  eloquent  friend,  Mr.  Duponceau, 
long  may  he  yet  live  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  exam- 
ple, and  the  pleasure  of  his  society." 

Mr.  Duponceau  returned  thanks  in  a  short  speech, 
•concluding  with  the  following  toast — 

"  The  half  century  that  begins  this  day — May  it  find 
us  at  its  close  a  happy  and  united  people." 

By  B.  Chew,  jr.  Esq. — South  Carolina — May  our  po- 
litical, social,  and  brotherly  connexion  with  her  gallant 
and  accomplished  sons  ever  continue. 

Col.  Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  in  reply,  in  offering 
a  sentiment  to  the  company,  observed,  that  he  felt  and 
expressed  himself  not  simply  as  an  individual,  but  as  a 
South  Carolinian,  in  giving — 

*'  Our  Federal  Union — May  we  never  forget  that 
united,  we  stand— divided,  we  fall." 

Thomas  Dunlap,  Esq.  addressed  the  Chair  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  President,  —In  offering  the  toast  I  am  about  to 
propose,  I  avail  myself  of  the  precedent  already  set  du- 
ring a  former  part  of  this  evening,  (and  I  think  well 
set)  in  departing  from  any  usage  which  prohibits  the 
expression  of  kind  and  friendly  feelings  in  the  presence 
of  the  gentleman  toward  whom  such  feelings  are  enter- 
tained. At  such  a  board — in  such  a  social  circle,  no 
misconstruction  can  arise  from  this  course,  and  no  of- 
fence be  offered  to  the  delicacy  of  the  individual. 

We  have  already  received  from  a  cordially  welcomed 
guest  at  this  table,  a  toast  embodying  sentiment  on  the 
present  unhappy  differences  existing  in  his  native  state, 
to   which   everv  manly  heart  in    Pennsylvania — every 


atnotic  heart  in  this  Union  responds  with  the  most 
cordial  sincerity.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  this  toast 
did  honor  to  him  who  gave  it,  and  honor  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  offered.  Need  I  recall,  sir,  to  the  memory 
of  the  gentlemen  of  this  Society  those  passages  in  the 
early  life  of  this  gentleman,  which  give  a  romantic  in- 
terest to  his  history,  and  have  entwined  the  wreath 
which  youthful  enterprise  then  won  with  the  laurels  of 
one  justly  dear  to  every  American  heart — one  whom  we 

have  lately  cheered — the  "  Hero  of  two   Worlds" 

our  own  Lafayette ! 

To  the  kindness  of  our  friend  we  yet  look  for  the 
high  gratification  this  society  would  receive  from  his 
own  narrative  of  this  chivalric  exploit,  and  I  will  not 
detain  you  from  that  enjoyment  by  further  remark.  I 
therefore  propose  the  health  of  our  welcomed  and 
highly  honored  guest — 

Colonel  Huger,  of  South  Carolina. 

Col.  Huger  expressed  his  sense  of  the  compliment 
paid  him,  and  the  kind  feeling  which  dictated  it.  In 
acting  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  had  been  guided 
by  a  sentiment  common  to  all  his  countrymen.  Cir- 
cumstances had  made  him  their  representative  on  that 
occasion.  Not  to  have  attempted  what  every  one  «f 
them  would  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  have  done,  would 
have  been  to  disgrace  the  American  name.  He  had 
indeed  failed,  but  the  attempt  had  anticipated  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude,  which  had  since  been  exhibited  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  He  felt  sensibly  the 
approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  their  expression 
of  it. 

By  Mr.  Peters — The  memory  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe, 
whose  intelligence  and  philanthropy  as  the  founder  of 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  patriarchs  of  the  American  colonies,  now  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

By  Mr.  Kneass — Rational  Conviviality — A  good  les- 
son for  the  heart,  in  which  could  our  sister  States  min- 
gle, they  might  learn  a  lesson  of  patriotism  and  peace. 

By  Mr.  Vaughan — Philadelphia — Brotherly  Love — 
The  talisman  of  our  Union — May  it  never  be  broken. 

By  Thomas  Biddle,  Esq. — The  memory  of  John 
Jay. 


We  copy  the  following  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Methodist  Correspon- 
dent, which  is  now  published  at  Pittsburg.  This  de- 
cision is  highly  important  in  many  particulars. 

IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISION. 

Methodist  Church  of  Pitts-"] 

burg,  I  In  the  Supreme  Court  for 

vs.  >     the   Western    District, 

Stephen    Remington    and  |        Pa. 

others.  J 

This  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  argu- 
ment on  the  5th  of  September  last.  Present  Hon.  J. 
B.  Gibson,  Chief  Justice,  Hon.  Molton  C.  Rogers,  Hon. 
Charles  Huston,  and  the  Hon.  John  Ross,  associate  jus- 
tices. The  arguments  of  counsel  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  four  days.  On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Chief  Justice  stated  verbally,  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  in  which  all  the  judges  concurred.  He  men- 
tioned, also,  that  the  opinion  would  be  drawn  up  at 
length,  as  soon  as  time  would  permit  The  controver- 
sy thus  brought  to  a  close,  involved,  amongst  other 
questions,  the  validity  of  certain  trusts  contained  in  two 
deeds  of  conveyance— one  for  a  lot  at  the  intersection 
of  Smithfield  and  Seventh  streets,  and  the  other  for  an 
acre  of  land  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  the  city,  pur- 
chased for  a  burying  ground. 

The  deed  of  conveyance  for  the  lot  first  mentioned, 
on  which  a  large  meeting-house  is  now  erected,  pursues 
the  form  set  forth  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  lot  was  conveyed  to  certain 
trustees  to  hold  to  them  and  their  successors  forever, 
"in  trust,  that  they  shall  erect  and  build,  or  cause  to 
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be  erected  and  built  thereon,  a  house  or  place  of  wor- 
ship, for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  discipline  which  from  time  to 
time,  may  be  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  ministers 
and  preachers  of  the  said  church,  at  their  general  con- 
ferences in  the  United  States  of  America-,  and  in  fur- 
ther trust  and  confidence,  that  they  shall  at  all  times, 
forever  hereafter,  permit  such  ministers  and  preachers, 
belonging  to  the  said  church,  as  shall  from  time  to  time, 
be  duly  authorized  by  the  general  conferences  of  the 
ministers  and  preachers  of  the  said  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  or  by  the  yearly  conferences  authorized  by  the 
said  general  conference,  and  none  others,  to  preach  and 
expound  God's  holy  word  therein;  and  in  further  trust 
and  confidence,  that  as  often  as  any  one  or  more  of  the 
trustees  herein  before-mentioned,  shall  die,  or  cease  to 
be  a  member  or  members  of  the  said  church,  according 
to  the  rules  and  discipline  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in 
such  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  stationed  minister 
or  preacher,  (authorized  as  aforesaid,)  who  shall  have 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  members  of  the  said  church, 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  remaining  trustees,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be;  and  when  so  met,  the  said  minister 
or  preacher  shall  proceed  to  nominate  one  or  more  per- 
sons to  fill  the  places  of  him  or  them  whose  office  or  offi- 
ces has  (or  have)  been  vacated  as  aforesaid.  Provided, 
The  person  or  persons  so  nominated,  shall  have  been 
■one  year  a  member  or  members  of  the  said  church  imme- 
diately preceding  such  nomination.and  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  the  said  trustees,  so  assembled, 
shall  proceed  to  elect,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes,  ap- 
point the  person  or  persons  so  nominated  to  fill  such 
vacancy  or  vacancies,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  number 
of  nine  trustees  torever;  and  in  case  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  for  and  against  the  said  nomination,  the 
stationed  minister  or  preacher,  shall  have  the  casting 
vote."* 

The  burying  ground  was  also  conveyed  to  trustees 
and  their  successors;  the  use  of  the  property  to  be  re- 
gulated by  certain  articles  of  association,  to  which  the 
deed  referred.  By  those  articles  a  portion  of  the  ground 
was  sub-divided  into  150  "  burying  lots"  for  families, 
&c,  and  sold  at  the  price  of  six  dollars  each.  The  re- 
sidue was  left  for  a  common  burying  ground,  to  be 
used  by  those  who  should  pay  the  prescribed  charges 
for  graves.  By  the  articles  of  association,  none  but 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  could 
purchase  or  hold  a  burying  lot,  and  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  sales  of  graves,  was  to  be  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  Steward  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  station. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  announced  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  was  in  substance,  that  the  trusts 
above  mentioned,  or  in  other  words,  that  so  much  of 
the  deeds  of  conveyance  as  gave  to  the  general  or  an- 
nual conferences,  or  to  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  any  interest  in  or  control  over  the 
property  in  question,  or  its  revenues,  is  illegal  and  void. 
And  that  the  property  belongs  to  those  who  purchased 
and  paid  for  it. 

In  order  that  the  bearing  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
upon  the  Methodist  Society  in  Pittsburg  may  be  fully 
understood  by  the  reader,  it  is  proper  to  mention, 
briefly,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  controver- 
sy arose.  In  1828,  the  members  of  the  Society  procur- 
ed an  Act  of  Assembly  to  be  passed,  by  which  they 
were  erected  into  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under 
the  title  of  the  "Methodist  Church  of  Pittsburg."  The 
Church  property,  including  two  meeting  houses,  and  a 
burying  ground,  was  conveyed  by  the  trustees  in  whom 
the  legal  title  had  been  vested,  to  the  trustees  of  the 
corporation,  subject  to  the  trusts  set  forth  in  the  original 
deeds  of  conveyance-     A  majority  of  the   trustees   of 

*  See  form  of  Deed  of  Settlement,  in  the  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 


the  corporation,  being  attached  to  the  reform  party,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  Methodist  Society  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  preacher  in  charge,  it  was 
determined  to  solicit  the  services  of  a  preacher  who  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  reform.  Accordingly,  the  Rev. 
George  Brown  was  addressed  by  the  Society,  and  he  ac- 
cepted their  invitation.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
resolved  to  give  him  the  use  of  the  pulpit  of  the  meet- 
ing house  on  Smithfield  street,  at  the  hours  of  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon;  an  arrangement 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  hours  of  preaching  em- 
ployed by  the  incumbent  of  the  Bishop.  This  event 
called  forth  his  written  remonstrance,  in  which  he  de- 
nied the  right  of  any  minister  of  the  gospel,  to  use  the 
pulpit  of  the  church  without  his  permission.  But  his 
objections  were  disregarded  by  the  trustees,  and  Mr. 
Brown  occupied  the  pulpit  at  the  hours  designated  by 
them.  Not  very  long  afterwards,  the  preacher  in 
charge  conceived  the  project  of  expelling  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  those  trustees  who  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Reformers,  in  order  that  the 
board  might  be  filled  by  persons  who  were  in.  favour  of 
the  present  system  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Go- 
vernment. Accordingly,  charges  were  got  up  against 
all  the  trustees  of  the  corporation,  excepting  three, 
founded  upon  an  alleged  violation  of  duty  in  adopting 
improper  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  corpora- 
tion. On  receiving  copies  of  the  charges,  with  a  no- 
tice of  the  time  of  trial,  they  promptly  denied  the  juris- 
diction of  the  preacher,  and  refused  to  appear.  They 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  found  guilty,  and  expelled 
from  the  church.  This  being  done,  two  of  the  remain- 
ing trustees,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Bishop, 
proceeded  to  fill,  by  their  own  appointment,  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  board,  made  by  expulsion.  The  church 
property  was  now  claimed  by  each  board  of  trustees, 
and  the  old  board  being  in  the  legal  possession,  an 
ejectment  was  brought  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them 
out. 

The  result  of  the  suit  has  been  already  stated.  The 
old  trustees,  representing  the  majority  of"  the  congrega- 
tion, who  are  Reformers,  have  obtained  a  complete 
triumph.  No  decision,  ever  made,  by  any  Court  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  met  with  a  more  general  approbation. 
Its  justice  is  acknowledged  by  all,  except  the  party  in 
interest,  whose  exorbitant  pretensions  to  church  proper- 
ty have  been  overthrown. — Methodist  Correspondent. 
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On  the  18th  ult.  the  mail  stage  for  Lancaster  be- 
gan to  use  the  rail-road  in  this  route.  We  went  in 
stages  to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane  west  of  the 
Schuylkill,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  and  there 
took  a  car,  in  which  two  horses  easily  conveyed  thirty 
passengers.  It  being  the  first  trip,  we  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, and  seemed  to  be  sailing  on  land  with  a  steady 
breeze.  Not  a  few  of  the  people  of  the  country  smiled 
with  pleasure  at  seeing  this  great  work  so  far  accom- 
plished as  to  be  in  actual  use.  The  money  expended 
on  this  road,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
emigrants,  who  would  have  been  dependent  paupers  in 
our  country  without  some  such  employment;  and  from 
them  it  has  passed  to  the  husbandmen  who  have  furnish- 
ed them  with  food,  or  to  the  distillers  of  grain  who  have 
sold  them  whiskey.  The  whole  line  of  a  canal,  rail- 
road, or  turnpike,  is  really  enriched  by  every  dollar  ex- 
pended on  these  internal  improvements.  The  taxable 
property,  and  the  population  of  the  state  are  increased: 
and  if  some  present  taxes  are  necessary,  the  people 
have  been  provided  with  means  to  pay  them.  If  any 
portion  of  our  community  has  reason  to  complain  of  our 
state  taxes,  it  is  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and  yet, 
doubtless,  the  rapid  enlargement  of  this  city  has  been 
produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  country; 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  country,  by  these 
internal  improvements  for  which  we  are  taxed.—  Phila- 
delphian. 
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From  the  Monthly  American  Journal  of  Geology  and  Natural 
Science. 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE    ALLEGHENY    MOUNTAIN, 
AND  MOSHANNON  VALLEY. 

Section  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  and  Moshannon 
Valley,  in  Centre  county,  Penn.  By  Richard  C. 
Taylor,  F.  S.  G.  and  Associate  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  of  London. 

Philpsburg,  Centre  Co.  Penn.  March  15,  1832. 
Dear  Sir, — You  ask  for  some  information  relative  to 
the  geology  of  this  neighborhood,  and  I  lose  no  time  in 
complying  with  your  request.  I  believe  I  cannot  do 
better  than  furnish  you  with  the  accompanying  section,* 
which  I  feel  some  satisfaction  in  doing,  because  its  de- 


tails result  from  a  series 

■during  last  summer,  whilst  pursuing  an  exploring  sur 
vey,  to  determine  a  rail-way  route.  I  have  preferred 
introducing  a  number  of  details  into  the  section,  ra- 
ther than  transfer  them  into  a  lengthened  explanatory 
memoir.  Until  the  investigation  of  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Alleghany  chain  be  more  extensively 
entered  upon,  I  propose  to  occupy  but  a.  brief  space  in 
your  Journal,  with  the  requisite  explanatory  references. 

My  section  illustrates  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
central  bituminous  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania;  but  it  oc- 
curs in  an  interesting  quarter,  and  it  is  well  to  make  a 
beginning,  where  the  area  is  so  vast,  and  so  little  known 
to  men  of  science.  The  direction  of  our  course  is  north 
and  south,  exhibiting-  profiles  of  a  part  of  the  Moshan- 
non valley,  its  creek,  and  some  of  its  tributaries;  and 
then  crossing  the  Alleghany  ridge  or  mountain,  at  the 
lowest  depression  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  in 
this  direction,  we  descend  by  Emigh's  gap,  and  by  the 
ravine  and  run  or  rivulet  called  Emigh's,  to  Bald  Eagle 
valley,  and  Little  Bald  Eagle  creek.  The  levels  have 
not  been  taken  of  this  creek;  and  of  the  little  Juniata', 
into  which  it  falls,  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  Penn 
sylvania  canal,  near  Huntington;  consequently,  until 
those  data  be  obtained,  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  eleva- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  with  reference  to  that  ca- 
nal, and  the  sea. 

Returning  to  Bald  Eagle  valley,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  our  section,  we  will  retrace,  more  in  detail, 
the  route  I  have  rapidly  sketched.  Here  we  are  deep 
enough  to  touch  the  limits  of  the  mountain  limestone, 
although  the  intervening  Bald  Eagle  ridge  separates  us 
from  the  main  bodv  of  that  formation.     Its  course  is  S 


gregate  thickness.  They  are  numerous,  and  as  varia- 
ble in  structure,  colour,  and  density,  as  rocks  of  this 
class  generally  are.  Many  of  them  contain  casts  of 
producta,  spirifers,  and  unios;  but  the  prevailing  indica- 
tion of  fossils,  is  simply  the  hollow  cavities  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  these  shells.  One  cf  the  most  prominent  of 
the  lower  beds,  is  a  red,  laminated,  slightly  micaceous 
sandstone,  with  subordinate  seams  of  red  clay  and  shale, 
which,  after  rains,  give  a  red  tinge  to  the  surface  wa- 
ters, like  those  in  the  redstone  districts  of  England. 
Their  inclination  is  toward  the  W.  and  S.  W.  On 
some  of  the  subordinate  ridges,  parallel  with  the  Alle- 
ghany chain,  and  on  that  side  nearest  the  limestone,  the 
angle  or  dip  of  the  slaty  beds  is  sometimes  as  great  as 
60?  to  the  west;  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
of  careful  observations,  made  j  ridge,  and  exactly  contrary  to  the  prevailing  dip  of  the 


limestone. 

Hereafter  we  hope  to  illustrate  with  great  precision, 
the  position  of  those  vast  disturbed  masses,  vvjiich  con- 
stitute the  singularly  uniform  ridges,  and  long  straight 
valle}'s  of  central  Pennsylvania,east  ot  the  Alleghanies; 
a  subject  on  which  the  attention  of  a  geologist  would 
be  fitly  employed;  which  heretofore  has  remained  un- 
noticed, and  which  involves  some  extremely  interesting 
and  extensive  examples  of  displacement. 

The  progress  of  such  an  investigation  is  as  slow  as  la- 
borious, and  the  geologist  contends  with  many  natural 
difficulties.  These  will  ever  be  found  in  a  country  like 
that  under  consideration,  where  the  surface  is  obscured 
with  a  dense  forest  vegetation;  where  the  operations  of 
man  have  scarcely  commenced;  where  neither  artificial 
excavations,  nor  natural  sections,  nor  exposed  escarp- 
ments, relieve  the  monotony  of  the  mountain  side,  or 
the  gloomy  ravine;  and  where  those  elevated  valleys, 
ramifying  amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  mountain  chains, 
have  continued  from  remote  ages,  and  in  all  probability, 
for  ages  will  remain,  an  impenetrable  wilderness,  and 
an  impracticable  labyrinth. 

On  account,  therefore,  of  these  impediments  to  or- 
dinary and  individual  examination,  it  is  especially  desi- 
rable, that  geological  observations,  made  under  the  ad- 
vantageous circumstances  attending  public  surveys,  by 
engineers,  and  what  is  still  better,  of  the  completion  of 
the  works  committed  to  their  charge,  and  conducted 
at  their  leisure,  should  be  faithfully  recorded.  This  can 
be  advantageously  effected  by  the  communications  with 
Geologicial  Societies  in  the  separate  states,  like  that 
now  coming  into  existence  in  Pennsylvania:  but  better 
W.  parallel  with  the  Alleghany  chain,  and  its  prevail-  j  still,  upon  the  principle  suggested  at  page  130  of  your 


ing  dip  is  E.  or  S.  E.  This  inclination  is  inconsidera 
hie  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  out- 
crop, and  at  twenty  miles  from  the  Alleghany,  I  have 
observed  its  beds  to  be  nearly  horizontal.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Bald  Eagle,  orMuncy  ridge,  they  curve  up  to  an 
angle  as  high  as  60°  to  75°,  and  occasionally  may  be 
noticed  almost  vertical,  resting  upon  their  edges. 

Ascending  the  ravine,  by  Emigh's  run,  from  little  Bald 
Eagle  creek,  we  arrive,  in  succession,  at  a  variety  of 
sandstone  beds,  upon  which  repose  the  coal  measures, 
unless  we  view  the  entire  series,  as  comprehended  in 
the  carboniferous  formation.  These  lower  beds  may 
be  estimated  at  about  thirteen  hundred  feet,  in  their  ag- 


*  This  is  furnished  in  the  Journal. 
Vol.  X.  39 


Journal,  if  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  a  branch  of  duty  strictly  in  connexion  with 
the  engineerdepartment.  In  this  respect,  your  remarks 
are  well  deserving  attention  from  the  parties  to  whom 
they  have  reference:  from  those  whose  professional 
operations  place  them  in  situations  so  particularly  fa- 
vourable to  scientific  research,  and  more  especially 
from  the  department  whose  province  it  is  to  direct  their 
movements. 

Reverting  to  our  section,  from  which  I  have  wander- 
ed, it  will  be  obvious,  that  on  approaching  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  alter  intersecting  the  lower  se- 
ries to  which  1  have  referred,  and  estimated  at  upwards 
of  1300  feet  in  thickness,  we  arrived  at  a  conglome- 
rate rock  or  pudding-stone,  composed  of  white  quartz 
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pebbles,  set  in  a  coarse  grit.  This  bed  is  fifty  to  one  N.  and  N.  W.  Some  other  veins,  more  to  the  north- 
hundred  feet  thick.  Large  displaced  fragments  cover  |  ward  than  our  section  exhibits,  crop  out  with  a  similar 
the  surface,  and  have  even  been  transported  several  I  inclination  to  the  S.  W.  along  the  banks  of  the  Moshan- 
miles  in  abundance,  to  the  bottom  of  Bald  Eagle  val-  non,  extending  toward  its  junction  with  the  west  branch 
ley,  many  hundred  feet  below.  We  occasionally  see  :  of  the  Susquehanna.  This  inclination  seldom  forms  a 
this  breccia  disintegrated,  its  pebbles  occurring  loosely,  greater  angle  than  one  or  two  degrees,  and  affords 
in  the  form  of  gravel,  in  extensive   beds.     In  its  com-    great  facilities  for  obtaining  the  coal.     Fifteen  miles 


pact  state,  this  rock  is  sought  for  the  purpose  of  fire  or 
hearth-stone,  for  the  neighbouring  iron  works.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  conglomerate,  is  sometimes 
conspicuous,  in  its  lofty  site,  at  the  distance  .of  several 
miles;  and  in  those  cases,  it  appears  as  a  bare  and  steep 
ledge,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  mountain; 
pursuing  its  course  parallel  with  the  summit,  and  com- 
monly from  one  hnndred  to  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  crest.  In  winter,  when  all  other  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain are  enveloped  in  snow,  this  dark  ledge  of  grit- 
stone is  singularly  discernable,  forming  the  most  strik- 
ing exception  to  the  general  remark  I  have  previously 
made.  Its  presence  is  no  less  distinguished  by  the 
change  in  vegetation,  above  the  limits  of  this  parallel. 
From  the  valleys,  (which  are  occupied  by  hemlocks, 
white  pines,  and  other  dark  evergreens,)  white  oaks, 
and  some  other  deciduous  trees,  ascend  upwards,  to  the 
base  of  the  conglomerate,  and  are  then  succeeded  by 
red,  or  pitch  pines,  whose  dark  foliage,  and  stunted 
forms,  arise  amidst  a  thick  brushwood  of  chestnut,  form- 
ing those  wild  and  worthless  tracks,  called  barrens.* 
These  upper  strata  consist  of  sand  and  beds  of  soft, 
white,  porous,  sandstone.  The  aggregate  thickness  of 
the  beds  above  the  limestone,  up  to  this  point,  can 
scarcely  be  less  than  1600  or  1 800  feet.  This  estimate, 
of  course,  must  be  received  as  an  approximation,  the 
accuracy  of  which,  is  materially  influenced  by  the  in- 
clination of  the  lower  members  of  the  series. 

Descending  from  the  sterile  region  above  the  conglo- 
merate, we  now  perceive,  in  the  sandstone  which  suc- 
ceed, innumerable  proofs  that  we  have  entered  the  li- 
mits of  the  great  central  coal-field.  The  first  vein  of 
bituminous  coal  is  here  discovered  at  an  elevation,  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
we  have  just  crossed.  At  present  no  coal  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  this  vein.  Sixty  feet  lower,  at  Dale's  farm, 
is  a  second,  and  larger  vein,  consisting  of  three  seams, 
,  and  comprising  nine  feet  altogether,  having  two  part- 
ings, of  three  inches  each.  The  upper  seam  only,  four 
feet  thick,  has  hitherto  been  worked.  At  thirty-nine 
feet  lower,  is  another  large  vein:  and  at  least  six  other 
veins  of  coal  occur,  in  descending  to  the  level  of  the 
Moshannon  creek,  at  Hoffman's  dam.  This  is  324  feet 
further  down,  and  at  this  point  in  our  section,  we  have 
arrived  at  575  feet  below  the  Alleghany  ridge,  at  its 
lowest  part.  These  coal  seams,  and  the  subjacent  stra- 
ta of  sandstone  and  fire  clay,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  extend  our  observations,  appear,  with  tolerable  uni- 
formity, to  decline  at  a  small  angle  towards  the  north, 
or  rather  the  north-west. 

It  would  be  irksome  to  proceed  with  the  details.  Our 
profile  exhibits  the  intersection  of  several  other  coal 
veins;  but  how  many  of  them  are  distinct  from  those  we 
have  previously  noticed,  cannot  readily  be  determined, 
as  they  have  not  all  been  proved  or  worked;  and  more- 
over, there  is  an  obvious  change  of  inclination.  Those 
near  Philipsburg,  at  the  Beaver  dam  and  neighbouring 
collieries,  or  coal  banks,  as  they  are  locally  termed,  dip 
to  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  to  meet  the  more  elevated  beds  and 
strata  we  have  before  mentioned,    which  incline  to  the 


westward  of  Philipsburg, and  further  within  the  interior 
of  the  basin,  the  coal  veins  incline  to  the  E.  and  N.  E., 
that  is,  toward  the  Alleghany  chain,  its  apparent  boun- 
dary. 

Faults,  if  any  occur,  are  rarely  observable,  within 
such  a  vast  unexplored  area.  There  is  probably  one 
of  several  feet,  on  or  near  the  Beaver  dams,  as  shown  by 
the  letters  A  and  B  on  the  section,  the  vein  being  the 
same  at  both  points. 

In  regard  to  quality,  there  are  variations  in  these 
veins,  as  I  believe  occur  in  all  coal  basins;  but  here  all 
are  bituminous.  The  coal  which  is  chiefly  raised  near 
Philipsburg,  is  in  considerable  repute,  and  is  conveyed, 
in  some  quantity,  over  the  Alleghany  mountain,  to  the 
iron  works,  eastward. 

Fossils  are  not  very  abundant  in  the  coal  measures. 
Impressions  of  flags  and  reeds  may  be  noticed  in  all 
the  sandstones,  even  almost  up  to  the  western  summit  of 
the  ridge;  and  ferns  occur  in  the  shales  near  the  coal 
veins.  Hollow  cavities,  formerly  occupied  with  pro- 
ducta,  and  a  few  other  species  of  cotemporary  fossils, 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  sand- 
stone series,  within  the  coal  field. 


*  It  may  be  observed,  that,  m  these  mountainous  re- 
gions,the  season  of  winter  and  snow  is,  in  some  respects, 
particularly  favourable  to  the  display  of  its  broader  and 
most  characteristic  geological  features,  which  are 
commonly  obscured,  at  other  times,  by  a  luxuriant  for- 
est vegetation.  At  no  time  or  place  have  I  seen  geolo- 
gical changes  more  distinctly  indicated,  or  more  influ- 
ential on  the  character  of  the  scenery,  when  viewed 
from  great  distances. 


GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  22d  of  Feb.,  1832,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected": 

Jons  B.  Gibson,  President. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  Vice  President. 

Steven  A.  Long,  U.  S.  A.,  Vice  President. 

IIenkt  S.  Tanner,  Treasurer. 

Peter  A.  Browne,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

George  Fox,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  following  Circular,  prepared  by  the  appointed 
committee,  was  submitted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
CIRCULAR, 

FnOJI  THE    GEOLOGICAL   SOCIETI  OF  PENNSTLVANIA. 

Sir, — The  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
themselves  the  honour  of  transmitting  you  a  copy  of 
their  Circular,  and  ask  you  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
promoting  the  objects  they  have  in  view. 

To  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  mineral  resour- ' 
ces  of  this  state,  is  considered  the  most  important  of 
these  objects,  and  as  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Society, 
to  construct,  as  soon  as  the  proper  information  is  ob- 
tained, an  accurate  Geological  Map  which  shall  indi- 
cate the  mineral  topography  of  the  State,  you  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  return  at  your  earliest  leisure, 
answers  to  the  following  queries,  and  to  assist  in  giving 
effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Society,  by  procuring 
and  furnishing  them  with  the  information  and  speci- 
mens now  solicited,  as  far  as  your  opportunities  and 
convenience  may  admit  of.  As  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society  will  be  occasionally  published  in  the  Monthly 
American  Journal  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science,  of 
this  city,  the  valuable  information  thus  procured  will 
be  publicly  acknowledged,  and  its  authenticity  be  sa- 
tisfactorily established. 

QUERIES. 

1.  In  what  County  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  do 
you  reside,  and  in  what  Township  or  Town  ? 

2.  Will  you  recommend  to  the  Society,  individuals  in 
your  county,  able  and  well  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Society  for  the  furtherance  of  their  objects,  noting 
their  places  of  residence  ? 

3.  Will  you  furnish  the  Society  with,  or  can  you  en- 
able it  to  acquire,  a  correct  geographical  sketch  of 
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your  County  or  Township,  where  the  mountains  and 
hills  with  their  respective  altitude,  the  vales,  plains,  and 
streams,  are  laid  down  from  actual  survey? 

4.  Who  is  considered  the  most  accurate  Surveyor  in 
your  County  or  Township,  and  where  does  he  reside? 

5.  If  you  are  not  able  to  furnish  a  geographical 
sketch,  as  spoken  of  in  query  No.  3,  will  you  procure 
for  the  Society,  a  plan  of  the  mountains  and  hills  in 
your  County  or  Township,  showing1  where  the  ridges 
are  continuous,  or  where  they  are  divided  by  water- 
gaps,  or  where  they  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
vales  or  plains  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  marble, 
limestone,  or  other  valuable  metals,  or  simple  minerals, 
in  your  County  or  Township — what  are  they,  and  in 
what  quantities  are  they  found? 

7.  Will  you  distinguish  and  describe  the  locality  of 
any  or  all  such  substances?  Will  you  procure  speci- 
mens of  them  ? 

8.  Is  the  coal  bituminous,  or  non-bituminous  ?  If 
both  kinds  are  found,  specify  the  localities. 

9.  Will  you  give  a  sketch  of  the  coal  field,  showing 
its  extent,  with  the  number  and  position  of  the  strata  of 
coal  observed,  their  inclination,  thickness,  and  depth 
at  which  they  are  found  from  the  surface  ? 

10.  Will  you  procure  for  the  Society  some  of  the 
most  perfect  fossil  coal  plants,  a  specimen  of  each  va- 
riety, and  will  you  note  the  localities  from  whence  they 
have  been  taken  ? 

11.  Upon  what  general  bed  does  the  coal-field  lie  ; 
»s  it  limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  shale,  or  what  other 
simple  mineral  ? 

12.  Which  of  the  foregoing  substances  do  the  stra- 
ta of  coal  alternate  with  ? 

13.  Will  you  procure  for  the  Society  geological 
specimens  not  exceeding  four  inches  square,  of  the  ge- 
neral bed  under  the  coal-field  mentioned  in  query  11, 
as  well  as  of  the  alternating  beds  spoken  of  in  query 
12,  together  with  good  specimens  of  every  species  of 
fossil  organic  remains  found  in  all  such  beds,  noting 
their  localities  ? 

14.  Are  any  salt  springs,  or  mineral  springs,  or  is 
any  rock  salt  found  in  your  County,  and  whereabouts  ? 

15.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  wells  which  have  been 
dug  for  brine,  and  through  what  mineral  beds  were  the 
borings  made  ? 

16.  Will  you  procure  for  the  Society  a  perpendicu- 
lar section  of  such  borings,  with  the  thickness  of  the 
various  beds,  and  fossils  found  in  them  ? 

17.  Will  you  procure  for  the  Society,  geological  spe- 
cimens, not  exceeding  four  inches  square,  of  the  rocks 
of  which  the  mountains  and  hilis  alluded  to  in  query  5 
are  composed,  together  with  specimens  of  organic  re- 
mains, preferring  such  as  have  portions  of  the  rock  ad- 
hering  to  them  ? 

18.  Will  you  procure  for  the  Society  a  perpendicu- 
lar section  of  any  cliffs,  or  the  banks  of  any  ravines, 
or  streams,  in  your  County  or  Township,  giving  an  ac-« 
curate  description  of  the  various  beds  of  which  they 
may  be  composed,  with  the  respective  thickness  of  such 
beds? 

19.  Will  you  furnish  the  Society  with  geological  spe- 
cimens of  such  beds,  and  their  fossils,  prepared  as  sug- 
gested in  query  17  ? 

20.  Are  there  any  natural  caves  in  your  County  or 
Township  ?  in  what  formation  are  they  found,  in  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  or  what  bed,  and  whereabouts  are 
they  ? 

21.  Can  you  give  the  Society  information  of  any  fos- 
sil skeleton,  bones,  or  teeth  of  ancient  animals,  found 
in  them  ? 

22.  Were  they  found  laid  on  the  floor  of  such  caves, 
or  were  they  dug  from  the  beds  of  earth  within  the 
caves,  and  at  what  depth  ? 

23.  Were  such  beds  of  earth  covered  over  with  a 
crust  of  carbonate  of  lime,  commonly  called  stalag- 
mite, which  had  trickled  from  the  roof  of  the  cave  ? 


24.  Have  any  fossil  skeletons,  bones,  or  teeth  of  an- 
cient animals,  been  found  in  your  County  or  Township, 
not  within  caves  ? 

25.  Were  they  found  on  (he  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  buried  in  the  superficial  soil  of  the  country  ? 

26.  At  what  depth  were  they  found,  and  in  what  sort 
of  soil  were  they  laid,  clay,  marl,  sand  or  gravel  :  were 
any  shells,  broken  cane,  or  branches  of  trees  found 
with  them  :  will  you  particularize  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  found  ? 

27.  Can  such  skeletons,  bones,  teeth,  shells,  &c.  be 
procured  for  the  Society  ? 

28.  If  they  cannot,  will  you  procure  for  the  Society 
a  drawing  of  these  various  objects,  and  will  you  men- 
tion the  respective  size  of  each  of  them  } 

Please  wrap  all  specimens  careful. y  up,  and  forward 
them,  packed  in  a  box,  by  the  cheapest  and  earliest  op- 
portunity, addressing  the  package  to  Peter  A.  Browne,. 
Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  giving  information 
by  mail,  of  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  package 
was  sent. 

By  order  of  the  Society. 

JOHN  B.   GIBSON,  President. 
GEORGE  FOX,  Recording  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  March  1st,  1832. 


GEOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BEDS  ON 

WHICH  PHILADELPHIA  STANDS. 

By  Pkteii  A.  Biiowne,  Esq 

Dr.  Troost,  in  his  geological  survey  of  the  environs 
of  this  city,  has  stated,  that  it  is  placed  on  an  alluvion. 
I  am  of  entirely  different  opinion  ;  and  the  distinction 
between  alluvial  and  diluvial,  is  important,  and  has  been 
well  pointed  out  by  Conybeare,  and  other  geologists. 
These  two  deposits  should  never  be  confounded.  The 
superficial  soil  upon  which  the  city  is  built,  consists  of 
boulders,  gravel,  sand,  loam,  clay,  and  iron.  All  these 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  primitive  rocks. 
The  boulders  are  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  schist,  horn- 
blende, and  quartz.  The  gravel  stones  are  principally 
quartz.  There  are  a  few  rolled  pieces  of  chert,  old 
red  sandstone,  &c. ;  but  their  numbers  are  so  compara- 
tively small,  thiit  their  presence  may  be  considered  as 
accidental,  and  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  giving  a  gene- 
ral character  to  a  deposite  which  is  manifestly  diluvial 
in  its  origin. 

The  boulders  and  gravel  stones  are  partially  rounded, 
indicating  that  they  have  not  been  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  and  the  nearest  rocks  in  place  are  primitive. 
The  felspar  in  the  granite  boulders  is  a  dull  opaque 
white,  and  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition.  So  it  is 
in  the  neighboring  mica  schist.  Dr.  H.  Hayden,  author 
of  the  geological  essays,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rolled 
pebbles  of  the  diluvial  districts  of  this  country,  lie  ge- 
nerally from  three  to  five  miles,  and  sometimes  more, 
from  their  original  gangue,  or  locality.  Guided  by 
these  considerations,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  the 
superfical  deposit  upon  which  Philadelphia  stands,  to 
be  a  "primitive  diluvial." 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  by  what  means  it  was 
transported  to  where  it  is.  The  magnitude  of  the  boul- 
ders, and  the  immense  quantity  of  diluvial  matter,  pre- 
clude the  idea  that  they  have  been  brought  by  the  Del- 
aware and  Schuylkill,  even  aided  by  any  freshes,  judg- 
ing from  present  appearances,  with  which  these  rivers 
have  ever  been  agitated.  That  a  mighty  cm  rent  of 
water  has;  at  no  very  distant  period,  passed  over  this 
continent,  in  a  direction  from  N.  and  K.  to  S  and  W., 
appears  to  be  a  fact  well  proved.  The  able  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Hayden  has  examined  this  subject,  precludes 
any  discussion  of  it  here  ;  1  would,  however,  remark, 
that  when  Coates  street  and  Fair  Mount  street  were  dig, 
ging  down  to  the  regulation,  I  inspected  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  mica  schist  rock,  as  it  was  laid  bare,  and 
discovered  furrows  upon  it,  all  tending  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  and   W.,  as  if  something  hard  or  heavy  had  been 
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dragged  over  it.  This  current  was  probably  conse- 
quent upon  a  flood  of  a  general  character,  and  to  which 
the  diluvial  matter  owes  its  origin,  being  the  comminu- 
ted materials  of  the  rocks  it  had  torn  and  abraded. 

The  materials  of  which  this  diluvial  deposit  is  com- 
posed, are  now  found,  according  to  observation  and  the 
best  information,  in  the  following  order. 

1st.  A  vegetable  sod,  or  mould,  which,  where  the 
ground  is  level,  and  has  not  been  disturbed  by  cultiva- 
tion, is  generally  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. 

2d.  When  the  situation  is  not  very  low,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  of  yellow,  tough,  silico-argillaceous  earth,  called 
"loam."  When  the  situation  is  very  low,  this  is  of  a 
gray  colour. 

3d.  In  some  places,  gray  and  yellow  sand  and  clay; 
the  sand  sometimes  coarse,  and  at  others  nearly  impal- 
pable; silicious  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  mere 
grains,  are  found  here.  In  other  places,  under  the  yel- 
low loam,  the  substance  becomes  hard  and  sandy,  first 
of  a  slightly  brown  colour,  and  afterwards  changing  to. 
gray  sand.  The  depth  of  this  stratum,  varies  from  three 
to  six  feet.  Between  this  and  the  next  stratum,  is  some- 
times found  six  or  seven  inches  of  black  clay,  in  the  low- 
er side  of  which  embedded  pebbles  are  commonly  found, 
some  as  large  as  paving  stones. 

4th.  The  fat,  tenacious,  and  plastic  clay,  containing 
very  little  silicious  sand,  and  very  few  pebbles.  The 
depth  of  this  varies;  it  is  sometimes  six  or  seven  feet. 
Not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia 
has  any  of  this  stratum;  where  there  is  no  clay,  the  place 
is  supplied  by  sandy  loam,  mostly  running  into  gray  co- 
lour, as  it  approaches  the  next  stratum .  When  the  clay 
is  regular,  its  depth  is,  on  an  average,  three  to  four 
feet.  This  clay  is  what  is  called  potter's  clay.  The 
three  last  strata  mixed  together,  form  what  is  called 
brick  clay.  When  the  potter's  clay  is  superabundant, 
it  is  sold  to  the  potters,  or  reserved  to  mix  with  the  sand 
loam  of  other  places,  to  make  brick  clay. 

5th.  A  yellowish,  and  frequently  dark  brown  mix- 
ture, partly  chemical,  of  silicious,  argillaceous,  and 
ferruginous  particles,  passing  into  a  sort  of  imperfect 
iron  ore.  This  seldom  exceeds  in  thickness  two  or  three 
inches, 

6th.  Gravel,  containing  boulders  as  before  stated. 
The  gravel  is  colored  red  with  iron,  and  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  clay,  which  imparts  to  it  an  adhesive 
quality,  and  renders  it  a  fine  material  for  making  gravel 
walks,  or  covering-  roads.  Near  the  Schuylkill,  the 
boulders  are  large,  and  the  gravtlcoarse;  but  the  bould- 
ers gradually  diminish  in  size  and  quantity,  and  the  gra- 
vel gradually  becomes  finer  as  you  approach  the  Dela- 
ware river.  At  Seventh  street  it  is  a  fine  sand.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  gravel;  water  is 
generally  found  in  it,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet. 

As  to  organic  remains,  while  digging  a  cellar  in  Oak 
street,  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  a  large  mass  of  madre- 
pore was  found  in  sand,  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  happened  so  near  the  Delaware,  that  I  conjecture 
it  came  there  with  alluvial  matter.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  any  organic  remains  in  the  gravel;  but  in 
digging  a  well  at  the  south  end  of  the  naval  asylum, 
built  by  the  United  States,  after  passing  the  various  stra- 
ta above  described,  about  on  a  level  with  the  Schuyl- 
kill river,  the  workmen  struck  upon  a  bed  of  black  al- 
luvial, resembling  river  mud,  in  which  was  found,  wood, 
leaves,  and  bark;  the  latter  so  sound  that  it  retained  its 
natural  colour,  and  upon  inspection,  it  was  pronounced 
by  good  judges  to  have  belonged  to  the  hemlock.  Be- 
fore reaching  this  stratum  of  mud,  the  workmen  found 
some  pretty  large  stones,  resembling  paving  stones. 

It  would  then  seem,  that  before  the  deposit  of  this  di- 
luvial matter,  there  was  a  vast  valley  at  this  place, 
through  which  the  Schuylkill  river  ran  its  peaceful 
course;  that  the  bed  of  the  river  was  strewed  in  the  usu- 
al way  with  pebbles,  and  its  banks  shaded  with  hem- 
lock trees. 

About  38  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  dug  a  sink  in  a 


cellar,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Cherry  and  Seventh 
street,  Del. :  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar,  which  was  eight  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  workmen  found  black  marsh 
mud,  in  which  were  buried  hickory  nuts,  acorns,  leaves, 
and  a  log  of  wood;  the  latter  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Before  coming  to  the  mud,  the  workmen  passed 
through  a  stratum  of  plastic  clay,  a  stratum  of  gravelly 
sand,  coloured  with  iron,  and  a  stratum  of  white  sand. 
This  furnishing  an  additional  proof,  that  the  present  site 
of  Philadelphia  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  hollow  basin,  or 
valley. 

How  gratifying  thus  to  withdraw  the  curtain  of  time, 
and  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
The  apparently  insignificant  gravel  stones  which  we 
indifferently  tread  under  foot,  when  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  geologist,  are  found  to  be  so  many  his- 
torical medals.  They  are  indeed  mute;  but  when  com- 
pared with  their  parent  rocks,  and  the  beds  which  they 
now  occupy,  they  speak  eloquently  of  important 
changes  this  planet  has  experienced,  and  which  tradi- 
tion has  confirmed. 

In  the  clay  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia  are  found  some 
objects  which  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  fossil  re- 
mains; others  believe  them  to  be  mere  nodules  of  iron 
and  clav 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  by  James  Merriil,  Esq.  at  the  Cattle  Show, 

in  Lewisburg,  on  the  30th  ult. 

In  obedience  to  the  appointment  of  your  officers,  I 
appear  before  you,  resolved  not  to  refuse  any  labour 
which  might  be  supposed  suitable  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects of  our  society.  The  mere  circumstance  of  being 
called  on  to  speak  in  public,  cannot  be  supposed  to  oc- 
casion much  terror  to  me;  but  when  I  consider  the  sub- 
ject I  am  called  on  to  discuss,  and  feel  my  ignorance  of 
many  of  its  practical  details,  I  am  constrained  to  ask 
your  indulgence.  Another  might  feel  a  difficulty  in 
telling  what  he  knew.  My  difficulty  is  to  know  what 
to  tell.  If  you  should  fail  to  hear  any  thing  interesting- 
now,  you  will  hope  for  better  things  another  time.  We 
have  all  but  one  object  in  this  association — to  make  it 
useful.  We  feel  sure,  that  so  long  as  it  shall  be  found 
useful,  it  will  continue  to  exist.  What,  then,  is  the  us- 
of  it;  and  how  shall  that  utility  be  increased? 

The  first  great  question  in  farming  is  this:  How  shall 
we  obtain  the  greatest  returns  for  capital  and  la- 
bor? This  secret  can  be  completely  unfolded  only 
by  repeated  trials.  But  trials  in  one  country  will  not 
always  sl^pw  the  truth  in  another.  This  is  the  true  se- 
cret of  the  Philosopher's  stone;  but  we  must  take  no- 
tice that  the  principles  are  very  different.  Very  good 
gold  may  be  found  in  one  country  by  a  way,  which  in 
another  will  only  uncover  slate-stones.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  we  cannot  fully  profit  by  the  experience  of 
European  agriculturists;  or  even  of  those  of  our  own 
country,  a  little  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of  us.  The 
question  then  arises,  how  far  can  we  profit  by  their  ex- 
perience? How  many  of  their  practices  dare  we  imi- 
tate? How  many  of  their  unsuccessful  experiments 
may  be  useful  here;  and  with  what  variations  in  the  de- 
tails? If  one  man  must  try  all  these  experiments,  he  will 
probably  not.  live  to  know  and  profit  by  the  results  of 
one  half  of  them.  The  benefit  of  his  actual  improve- 
ments, will  be  confined  to  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
Here  is  one  very  important  point,  in  which  societies 
like  ours  are  useful.  One  has  tried  one  thing,  and  an- 
other has  tried  another  thing,  till  at  last  they  are 
all  tried.  The  success  or  failure,  the  profit  or  loss, 
together  with  a  detail  of  the  proceedings,  becomes 
known  by  our  meetings,  or  by  our  publications. 
In  all  other  things,  union  produces  strength.'  Why 
should  it  fail  here?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  will  fail  here.  It  will  not.  The  universal  experi- 
ence of  all  countries  proves,  that  Agricultural  So- 
cieties have  raised  the  standard  of  farming;  and,  let  me 
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be  excused  for  saying,  have  expanded  and  liberalized, 
and  in  every  way  improved  the  minds  of  the  farmers. 
Consider  also,  that  agriculture  is  the  great  interest  of 
the  country;  that  whatever  importance  may  be  attached 
to  other  pursuits,  agriculture  supports  all,  and  pays  all! 
How  important  then,  that  its  modes  of  operations  should 
be  the  best!  Let  it  further  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a 
society  may  promote  many  improvements,  at  a  trifling 
expense  to  the  members,  which  would  be  beyond  the 
means  of  an  individual.  But  how  can  the  usefulness  of 
our  society  be  increased?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
by  obtaining  more  members;  by  giving  our  managers 
the  command  of  greater  funds;  and  enabling  them,  by 
offering  more  and  larger  premiums,  to  excite  a  greater 
emulation  among  us.  Premiums  are  in  an  especial  man- 
ner necessary.  A  man  may  not  be  able  to  do  a  thing 
the  first  time  without  loss,  which  ever  after  he  and  all 
others  may  do  with  a  profit.  Our  government,  by  its 
Patent  law,  has  provided  for  the  remuneration  of  the 
labors  of  ingenious  men,  by  the  exclusive  use  of  their 
inventions.  We  ask  them  to  communicate  their  disco- 
veries to  the  public,  and  take  from  such  a  reward  for 
their  labors  as  we  can  afford  to  give  them.  But  some 
may  say,  we  have  the  best  land,  and  the  best  mode  of 
farming  now:  the  rest  may  copy  after  us.  Indeed!  I 
should  be  sorry  to  shake  any  man's  good  opinion  of 
himself  too  rudely;  but  I  would  just  say  to  such,  if  such 
there  be,  that  the  best  cultivated  acre  in  Buffalo  val- 
ley-, would  in  Holland  be  thought  slovenly  and  unprofit- 
able farming.  I  freely  admit  there  are  good  farmers  in 
Buffalo  valley;  but  the  one  half  of  what  was  a  planta- 
tion fifteen  years  ago,  yields  more  profit  now  than  the 
whole  did  then.  The  time  is  approaching  when  the 
half  of  this  division  of  a  plantation  will  be  a  farm.  It 
must  then  be  better  cultivated  than  it  is  now.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think,  that  any  part  of  our  country  is  culti- 
vated in  the  best  possible  manner. 

But  will  any  one  say  this  book  farming  is  all  non- 
sense? It  answers  no  good  purpose?  How  is  a  true 
thing  the  worse  for  being  printed'  and  how  much  easier 
is  it  to  detect  a  printed  lie,  than  one  that  goes  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  with  instant  variations?  You  have  the 
the  facts  put  down,  so  that  they  cannot  be  altered. 
And  if  it  depends  upon  one  man  telling  his  neighbour,  j 
and  he,  another,  the  fourth  man's  story  bears  scarcely 
any  resemblance  to  the  first.  It  might,  indeed,  come 
back  to  the  first  man  as  a  piece  of  great  news.  Car- 1 
penters,  mill-wrights,  and  workers  in  metals  all  study  I 
tlieirbooks.  Cloth  drapers,  dyers,  and  distillers  have 
books.  A  farmer  will,  hunt  up  an  old  newspaper,  to 
find  somebody's  new  way  of  curing  hams;  but  if  he  is 
asked  to  read  in  a  book  a  way  of  increasing  his  crop,  his 
answer  is,  pshaw!  don't  I  know  all  about  it? 

The  adaptation  of  crops  to  soils  and  climates,  is  for 
the  most  part  the  result  of  experiment.  It  surely  can- 
not be  necessary  for  every  man  to  make  the  whole  se- 
ries of  experiments  himself,  when  at  little  expense,  and 
without  any  risk,  he  may  have  the  advantage  of  other 
people's  experience. 

But  some  may  ask,  what  fault  do  I  find  with  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  farming?  I  shall  answer  this  question 
candidly,  and  without  any  personal  allusion. 

In  the  first  place, then,  I  would  submit,  whether,  as  a  ge- 
neral practice,  we  do  not  farm  too  much  land;  and  whe- 
ther the  excess  is  not  the  greater,  the  poorerthelandis. 
I  repeat,  that  the  returns  for  labor  and  capital,  the  pro- 
fit, is  what  we  all  seek.  Is  it  not  true,  that  much  land 
is  farmed  without  profit,  and  much  more  without  all  the 
profit  it  ought  to  bring?  In  talking  about  profit, 
every  body  understands  that  the  investment  ought  to 
be  preserved  safe.  If  a  man  gets  the  interest  on  his 
money  for  a  while,  and  loses  the  principal,  he  does  not 
talk  of  profit.  Should  a  man  get  ten  per  cent,  a  year  j 
for  ten  years,  and  then  get  no  more,  principal  or  inter- 
est, would  he  talk  of  profit'  So  I  think,  no  farmer,  | 
whatever  his  apparent  income  may  be,  ought  to  talk  of 
profit,  while  he  suffers  his  land  to  become  worse.    This  | 


ought  not  to  be  called  farming.  It  is  robbery  of  those 
who  come  after  us.  There  is  an  old  story  of  a  man  who 
had  a  goose  that  would  lay  golden  eggs.  She  did  not 
lay  them  fast  enough  to  supply  his  wishes,  and  he  kill- 
ed the  goose.  He  got  one  egg,  and  the  supply  ceased. 
It  is  so  with  those  improvident  farmers,  who  push  their 
land  too  hard.  This  principle  is  therefore  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  good  farming,  to  wit,  we  must  on  no  account 
suffer  our  land  to  grow  worse.  If  this  principle  is 
steadily  adhered  to,  it  will  grow  better.  It  is  almost 
impossible  so  to  adjust  our  labor,  as  that  our  land  shall 
not  grow  better  or  worse.  What  we  take  off  must  bear 
a  proportion  to  what  we  put  on  the  land.  Does  any  one 
doubt  the  truth  of  all  this?  Is  it  sufficiently  considered 
in  our  country  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  a  very 
large  proportion  of  farms  in  our  district,  which  be- 
comes annually  more  and  more  exhausted?  Does  this 
deserve  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  farming?  Is  this 
the  course  we  should  expect  the  owners  of  land  to  pur- 
sue? On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the  very  course  that 
squatters,  those  who  are  sit  down  to  skin  other  peo- 
ple's land,  would  be  expected  to  pursue?  Is  it  not 
true,  that  every  man,  who  takes  the  strength  out  of  his 
land  in  a  few  crops,  really  does  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs?  Can  any  thing  be  more  improvi- 
dent? While  a  country  is  new,  this  may  not  be  so 
much  thought  of;  but  our  country  is  no  longer  new, 
and  this  principle  presses  itself  upon  our  attention  as 
one  of  first  rate  importance.  But  why  do  men  prac- 
tice on  the  contrary  principle?  Partly  from  imitating 
bad  examples,  and  partly  from  a  habit  of  making  most 
of  to-day,  and  letting  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself.  It 
is  one  of  the  benefits  we  expect  from  our  society,  that 
its  members  will  set  better  examples,  and  make  all 
ashamed  to  follow  such  old  and  injurious  practices.  I 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
offer  a  good  premium  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  in 
these  four  counties.  I  would  urge  on  the  members  of 
this  society  to  be  prepared  for  the  contest.  Depend  on 
it,  the  contest  will  be  a  hard  one;  arid  the  best  farmer  in 
our  district,  be  he  who  he  may,  standing  as  he  now 
does,  will  not  come  within  a  mile  of  a  premium  five 
years  hence.  And  let  me  further  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
who  live  in  lime-stone  vallies  or  on  river  bottoms,  that 
such  a  premium  might  stray  away  among  some  of  our 
poor  hills,  where  to  live  at  all,  argues  greater  agricultu- 
ral skill  than  to  grow  rich  on  your  fertile  soil.  Recol- 
lect that  the  returns  for  labor  and  capital  would  form 
the  criterion;  and  that  their  capital,  compared  with 
yours,  is  almost  nothing.  Every  man,  then,  farms  too 
much,  who  cannot  or  will  not  employ  capital  enough  to 
do  it  well. 

But  rrany  err  by  using  a  rotation  of  crops  more  ex- 
hausting than  the  land  can  sustain.  All  agree  this  is 
wrong;  and  every  one  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  prac- 
tice is  too  general,  when  he  sees  all  the  land  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, without  regard  to  qualityviyopped  nearly 
alike.  I  would,  as  an  instance,  refer  to  the  very  com- 
mon practice  of  sowing  rye  on  wheat  stubbles.  Unless 
land  is  very  strong,  or  well  manured,  it  cannot  sustain 
this  process.  But  it  is  thought  to  save  labor;  and  in  or- 
der to  make  amends,  may  let  their  lands  lie  three  years 
in  clover.  This  is  curing  one  mistake  by  another.  Clo- 
ver lives  but  two  years.  The  third  year  you  have  the 
product  of  whatever  clover  seed  has  fallen  out  and  ve- 
getated in  the  two  years,  and  the  spaces  filled  with  blue 
grass.  Would  it  not  be  better,  where  we  must  raise 
rye,  to  turn  under  a  clover  sod,  and  sow  clover  seed  on 
our  wheat  and  rye  both.  The  clover  might  be  put  un- 
der before  the  blue  grass  has  become  so  abundant.  It 
may  be  said,  this  takes  more  labor,  inasmuch  as  a  single 
ploughing  of  the  stubbles  makes  the  land  rear'y  for  the 
rye.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
matter.  Many  say  a  single  ploughing  is  not  enough.  I 
would  say  that  in  all  cases  where  a  clover  sod  is  well 
turned  over,  it  ought  not  to  be  turned  back  till  it  is  rot- 
ten; and  it  need  not  be,  if  the  blue  grass  has  not  got  'ao 
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strong  a  hold.  The  difference  of  labor,  then,  is  not  so 
much,  and  the.land  instead  of  being  impoverished  is  im- 
proved. In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  no  land  where 
stable  manure  cannot  be  applied,  will  sustain  a  rotation 
in  which  clover  does  not  frequently  recur.  I  think  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  clover  ought  always  to 
go  between  wheat  and  rye ;  and  that  where  corn  ground 
is  intended  to  lie  fallow  for  wheat,  clover  ought  to  be 
sown  after  the  corn  is  sufficiently  worked)  that  without 
this,  or  an  equivalent  in  manure,  land  cannot  be  kept 
irom  growing  worse.  -    ' 

I  cannot  pretend  to  prescribe  the  most  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops;  nor  would  one  prescription,  the  best  for 
some  parts,  suit  all  through  even  our  narrow  district. 
But  there  ought  to  be  such  a  succession  of  crops.and  sue- 1 
cession  of  fields  on  every  farm.that  the  blue  grass  should 
never  drive  the  clover  out  of  the  farm  land;  nor  should 
any  field  lie  so  long  exposed  to  rain,  winds  and  storms, 
as  to  be  \*  orked  into  gullies.  If  every  farmer  would 
bear  this  principle  in  mind,  he  would  have  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  a  proper,  and  the  most  proper  suc- 
cession of  crops  and  fields  for  his  own  farm.  By  form- 
ing and  adhering  to  this  system,  the  industrious  and 
punctual  farmer  will  always  be  ready  for  his  fields,  as 
their  turn  comes;  and  will  always  find  his  fields  ready 
for  him. 

Again,  the  adaptation  of  land  to  keeping  stock, 
the  kind  of  stock,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  them, 
are  not  enough  attended  to.  Where  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  raise  grain,  every  farmer  raises,  or  rather  sows 
grain.  When  this  is  found  unprofitable,  all  go  over  at 
once  to  cattle;  and  that  too  often  without  any  regard  to 
their  quality.  A  little  attention  and  information  would  j 
remedy  this.  There  are  farms  where  more  grain  is 
raised  with  the  stock,  than  without  it.  There  are  other 
farms  where  stock,  especially  too  much  of  it,  takes  eve- 
ry thing  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  fields;  and  the 
manure  is  returned  to  a  few  of  them.  When  things  go 
to  this  extent,  the  fields  are  kept  bare,  and  the  cattle 
poorly  fed  too,  one  error  on  the  top  of  another.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  right  to  speak  of  root  cultivation,  a  thing 
scarcely  known  among  us.  In  many  countries,  farmers 
of  dry  hill  sides,  by  the  aid  of  turnips  and  other  esculent 
roots,  with  their  foliage,  have  been  able  to  bring  then- 
stock  through  the  droughts  of  summer,  and  the  cold 
and  piercing  storms  of  winter,  with  scarcely  any  stop- 
page in  their  growth.  Until  that  practice  is  introduced 
and  understood  here,  our  farmers  must  attend  to  the 
fitness  of  their  land  for  stock.  But  it  is  right  now  to 
attend  to  one  thing.  Let  what  stock  we  do  keep,  be 
of  the  right  sort;  and  let  it  be  kept  in  a  way  not  to 
shame  us,  and  scare  the  crows.  A  good  colt, or  a  good 
steer,  costs  no  more  in  the  raising,  than  a  bad  one.  On 
the  contrary,  the  cost  is  generally  less. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  or  when  those  improvements 
shall  be  made.  I  answer,  that  pur  farming  will  not  be 
perfect  while,  ajl  are  farmers;  for  our  surplus  produce 
must  so  long  reach  a  foreign  market.  There  are  many 
things  which  a  farmer  ought  to  raise,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  land  from  growing  worse,  which  will  not  bear 
to  be  earned  to  a  foreign  market.  The  whole  attention 
of  the  farmer  is  turned  to  such  tilings  as  he  can  sell.  It 
is, therefore,  the  interest  of  the  farmers  that  there  should 
be  a  great  many  people  around  them  who  are  not  farmers, 
and  who  will  buy  and  consume  those  things  for  which 
there  is  no  foreign  demand.  The  home  market,besides  ta- 
king many  tilings  the  foreigner  does  not  want.isalso  more 
steady  than  any  foreign  market.  It  is  then  very  important 
have  the  consumers  among  US; "and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
we  ask  mechanics  and  manufacturers  to  join  usand  show 
what  they  can  do.  Farmers  already  can  buy  from  their 
neighbors,  and  pay  in  truck,  many  articles  for  which 
formerly  they  must  have  sent  to  cities,  and  perhaps  to 
foreign  countries.  Many  here  recollect  when  a  man 
was  not  thought  to  be  genteelly  dressed  without  an  im- 
ported hat  on  his  head,  and  then  it  was  said  the  im- 
ported hat  was  cheaper  according  to  its  quality.     Per- 


haps it  might  then  have  been  soin  money;  (though  not 
now,)  but  we  should  consider  how  many  hats  were  paid 
for  with  potatoes  and  cabbages.  Never  one.  The  prin- 
ciple then  is  plain.  The  land  will  never  be  cultivated 
in  the  best  manner,  till  it  shall  be  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  raise  all  those  things  which  help  to  keep  his 
land  from  growing  worse.  The  farmer  can  never  be 
encouraged  to  do  this,  so  long  as  his  products  must 
seek  a  distant  market,  for  many  of  these  articles  will 
not  bear  the  expense  of  transportation.  It  is  said  that 
the  improved  farming  of  England  was  encouraged  by 
the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  turnips  from  the  con- 
tinent more  than  by  any  other  one  thing.  The  manu- 
facturers bought  the  wool  and  the  meat  of  the  animals 
that  were  fed  on  the  turnips.  This  is  one  of  the  hun- 
dred ways  in  which  this  thing  works  in  a  circle.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  employments,  the  cheaper  each 
sells  his  production,  and  yet  the  more  profit  each  en- 
joys. 

In  another  point  of  view,  societies  like  ours  have  been 
found  useful.  They  have  patronized  the  best  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  have  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing them  into  general  use  much  sooner  than  they 
could  have  been  in  any  other  mode.  Such  societies 
set  ingenious  people  to  work  to  find  out  something  new 
and  useful;  and  our  show  brings  a  great  many  people 
together  to  see  all  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made,  and  I  trust  to  profit  by  them.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment turn  our  attention  to  silk.  It  is  known  that  the 
United  States  pay  foreigners  nearly  eight  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  silk  and  its  manufactures.  It  is  also 
known,  that  no  country  in  the  world  is  better  fitted  for 
raising  silk  than  a  large  portion  of  our  own.  Consider 
a  moment,  what  a  difference  it  would  make  to  our  coun- 
try, if  these  eight  millions  of  dollars  were  distributed  in 
payment  of  labour  among  our  own  people;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  would  sell  silk  to  other  nations  to  pay 
for  articles  we  purchase  of  them.  Consider,  also,  how 
many  people  would  be  employed  at  it,  who  would  be 
consumers  of  the  surplus  produce  of  our  farmers.  Our 
society  offers  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  en- 
courage the  culture  of  the  mulberry.  Why  should  not 
some  of  our  experimentalists  try  their  hand  at  this?  Silk 
must  some  day  be  one-of  the  great  staples  of  our  coun- 
try: and  by  the  exertions  of  cur  members,  and  other  so- 
cieties, that  time  may  be  much  hastened.  Let  the  trial 
be  made  by  one  and  another;  and  before  long,  the  best 
way  here  will  be  found  out.  As  soon  as  it  shall  "be 
found  profitable,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  competition. 

It  may  be  thought,because  I  want  all  to  join  our  soci- 
ety, and  profit  by  our  discoveries,  that  I  would  advise 
all  to  neglect  their  regular  business,  and  spend  their  time 
in  making  experiments.  Far  from  it.  I  know  that  ex- 
periments are  necessary,  but  let  those  who  make  them, 
be  careful;  and  not  run  into  any  extravagance.  I  think 
no  farmer  ought  to  risk  a  whole  crop,  or  a  series  of 
crops,  on  an  experiment.  In  all  such  cases,  there  ought 
to  be  a  moral  certainty  of  the  results.  But  almost  eve- 
ry farmer  may  try  an  acre  or  two  in  some  new  way,  and 
hit  or  miss  he  is  not  ruined.  No  man  should  forget,  that 
a  new  wasteful  way  is  no  better  than  an  old  one.  I  would 
also  entreat  every  one  to  keep  constantly  in  mind,  the 
difference  between  trial  and  conjecture.  Let  every 
one  who  tells  the  results  of  an  experiment  bind  himself 
down  to  the  strictest  accuracy  in  the  facts.  In  no  other 
way  can  they  be  of  the  least  sue.  We  have  made  the 
trial  in  order  to  be  sure;  and  we  have  no  right  to  induce 
others  to  follow  our  example  upon  guess  work.  If  the 
thing  is  of  consequence,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  it 
right;  and  no  one  ought  to  hesitate  at  the  labor  and 
trouble  of  measuring  and  counting,  when  it  enables  him 
to  attain  to  perfect  accuracy. 

But  the  numbefof  experiments  would  not  need  to  be 
so  numerous.if  our  farmers  read  agricvdtural  newspapers 
and  other  publications  on  the  subject,  more  generally; 
or  what  would  be  better,  if  they  would  require  our  own 
newspapers  to  giv«  more  of  that  information,  and  less  of 
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violent  party  politics.  Our  printers  would  do  it,  if  it 
was  known  to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  taste  of  our  farm- 
ers. Where  is  the  man  who  in  cool  blood  would  not 
rather  have  his  children  read  papers  that  would  give 
valuable  practical  information,  than  those  libellous  per- 
sonal denunciations  which  every  election  is  so  sure  to 
produce?  It  is,  in  fact,  worth  while  to  consider,  whe- 
ther the  times  do  not  require  temperance  in  newspa- 
pers, as  well  as  in  some  other  inflammable  and  inflam- 
matory articles.  On  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  the  unit- 
ed op'mion  and  action  of  our  agricultural  societies  might 
do  much. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  referring  to  one 
other  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  association,  which, 
though  last,  is  not  in  any  apprehension  the  least.  It  is 
this,  that  our  fair  country-women  are  associated  with  us 
in  our  labors;  and  by  their  exertions  contribute  largely 
to  the  interest  of  our  exhibition.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  freedom  of  our  institutions — of  the  liberality  and 
refinement  of  our  countrymen,  that  the  female  sex  are 
always  treated  with  respect;  and  being  neither  our  idols 
nor  our  slaves,  they  deserve  our  respect.  While  the 
love  of  kindness  is  on  their  lips,  they  open  their  mouths 
in  wisdom.  O  may  it  thus  be  ever!  Let  us  never  for 
a  moment  suppose,  that  because  they  "  eat  not  the 
bread  of  idleness,"  we  are  at  liberty  to  relax  our  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  to  you.  gentlemen  of 
the  society,  persevere.  Our  cause  is  a  good  one,  and 
while  it  promises  many  benefits,  it  does  not  threaten 
one  evil  to  our  country.  Let  every  one  try  to  improve. 
In  the  moral  world,  no  body  is  so  great  a  villain  that  he 
does  not  think  somebody  worse.  So  in  agriculture — no 
farmer  is  so  slovenly  and  improvident,  that  he  cannot 
point  out  others,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  worse  than  he. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  comparison  we  ought  to  draw. 
He  that  would  go  high,  must  look  higher.  Let  every 
one  see  wherein  his  neighbour  excels  him,  and  try  to 
overtake  him;  and  not  rest  contented,  when  he  has 
found  a  lazier  man  than  himself  in  the  neighborhood. 
Let  us  never  forget,  that  after  all  our  strivings,  there  is 
•one  that  giveth  the  rain  and  the  sun  shine,  the  seed  time 
and  the  harvest;  and  that  we  are  bound  to  ask  him  and 
to  thank  him  for  all  his  blessings. 


lays  snug  as  I  could  wish  her,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
see  how  smooth  and  securely  the  fleet  were  protected 
by  the  works.  Ere  the  Breakwater  was  in  sight,  I  have 
seen  the  beach  strewed  with  wrecks  after  a  less  severe 
gale.  Mr.  Traquair  is  preparing  a  sketch  representing 
very  correctly  the  situation  of  the  Breakwater,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  fleet  lay  during  the  gale,  to  which 
I  refer  you;  it  accompanies  this. 

I  have  been  often  astonished  that  this  work  did  not 
interest  the  merchants  and  underwriters  of  Philadel- 
phia more  than  we  have  seen — not  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject in  our  papers,  and  scarcely  a  visit  from  the  city  to 
view  its  location.  Was  this  immense  pile  of  stone 
being  got  up  in  the  New  York  waters,  its  advantages 
would  be  strongly  pourtrayed  in  all  their  prints,  and 
the  people  would  be  told  in  the  prettiest  manner  possi- 
ble of  the  utility  of  such  a  work.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  any  vessel  anchoring  south  of  the  Breakwa- 
ter, and  at  a  cable's  length  from  the  work,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  light  on  the  N.  W.  end,  and  the  Govern- 
ment House  on  the  beach,  will  ride  out  a  gale  much, 
more  securely,  and  with  more  comfort,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Roads. 

I  remain,  your  friend,  &c. 

T.  ROBINSON, 
Commanding  U.  S.  Brig  Casket, 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  BREAKWATER. 

United  States  Bri%  Casket,  } 
Delaware  Breakwater,  Oct.  26,  1832.    5 

Dear  Sir — We  have  just  experienced  a  very  severe  i 
and  tedious  gale  from  the  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  varying  j 
often  and  blowing  at  times  with  great  violence,  and  but  ( 
little  intermission,  often  rolling  the  sea  entirely  over  the  I 
works.     The  gale  came  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  21st,  j 
about  5  P.  M.  from  N.  E.  and  continued  until  this  day,  j 
Friday  26th.     At  the  commencing  of  the  gale,    there  \ 
were  17  loaded  stone  vessels,  a  brig  and  topsail  schoon- 
er (coasters,  bound  out)  and  two  pilot  boats  took  shel- 
ter under  the  lee  of  the  Breakwater,    and  close  to  the 
Casket  during  the  gale;  and  at  times,    often  when  it 
was  blowing  violently.     Others  took  refuge  under  the 
works,  until  the  fleet  increased  to  the  number  of  forty 
sail,  viz:  28  stone  vessels  snug  under  the  Breakwater, 
and  8  under  the  lee  of  the   ice-breaker,  (all   loaded, 
decks  a  wash)  and  in  addition  to  the  stone   vessels 
above,  the  brig  Barclay,  bound  to  Boston,  sloop  Lare- 
as,  of  Stonington,  bound  to  Philadelphia;  and  two  pi-  j 
lot  boats  took  birth  under  our  lee  and  lay  it  out  beauti-  I 
fully,  as  did  all  the  stone  vessels  except  one  schooner,  j 
viz:  the    Edward.     She   dragged   in   consequence   of 
having  but  one  very  light  anchor,  unfit  for  a  vessel  half 
her  size,  and  went  on  the  beach.     All  the  fleet  except  i 
the  Edward,  are  snug  at  their  anchors,  after  riding  out 
the  gale  in  great  security  and  comparative  comfort. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  Breakwater  in  its  incipient 
state.  The  Casket  lays  moored  by  the  quarters  to  the 
stone,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  work  ;  she 


From  Sketches  of  Western  Adventures. 
A  REVOLUTIONARY  ADVENTURE. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1776,  James  Smith,  then  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  accompanied  a  party  of  300  men 
from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  advanced  in 
front  of  Braddock's  army,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  road  over  the  mountain.  When  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  ^Bedford  Springs,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  rear,  to 
hasten  the  progress  of  some  wagons  loaded  with  pro- 
visions and  stores  for  the  use  of  the  road  cutters.  Hav- 
ing delivered  his  orders,  he  was  returning,  in  company 
with  another  young  man,  when  they  were  suddenly 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  three  Indians,  from  a  cedar 
thicket,  which  skirted  the  road.  Smith's  companion 
was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  although  he  himself  was 
unhurt,  yet  his  horse  was  so  much  frightened  by  the 
flash  and  report  of  the  guns,  as  to  become  totally  un- 
manageable, and  after  a  few  plunges  threw  him  with 
violence  to  the  ground.  Before  he  could  recover  his 
feet,  the  Indians  sprung  upon  him,  and  overpowering 
his  resistance,  secured  him  as  a  prisoner.  One  of  them 
demanded,  in  broken  English,  whether  'more  white 
men  were  coming  up  ;'  and  upon  his  answering  in  the 
negative,  he  was  seized  by  each  arm,  and  compelled  to 
run  with  great  rapidity  over  the  mountain  until  night, 
when  the  small  party  encamped  and  cooked  their  sup- 
per. An  equal  share  of  their  scanty  stock  of  provisions 
was  given  to  the  prisoner,  and  in  other  respects,  al- 
though strictly  guarded,  he  was  treated  with  great 
kindness.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  after  a  rapid 
walk  of  fifty  miles,  through  cedar  thickets,  and  over 
very  rocky  ground,  they  reached  the  western  side  of 
the  Laurel  mountain,  and  beheld  at  a  little  distance,  the 
smoke  of  an  Indian  encampment.  His  captors  now  fired 
their  guns,  and  raised  the  sralp  halloo!  This  is  a  Ions* 
yell  for  every  scalp  that  has  been  taken,  followed  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  shrill,  quick,  piercing  shrieks, 
shrieks  somewhat  resembling  laughter  in  the  most  ex- 
cited tones.  They  were  answered  from  the  Indian 
camp  below,  by  a  discharge  of  rifles,  and  a  long  whoop 
followed  by  shrill  cries  of  joy,  and  all  thronged  out  to 
meet  the  party.  Smith  expected  instant  death  at  their 
hand  as  they  crowded  around  him  ;  but,  to  his  surprise, 
no  one  offered  him  any  violence.  They  belonged  to 
another  tribe,  and  entertained  the  party 'in  their  camp 
with  great  hospitality,  respecting  the  prisoner  as  the 
property  of  their  guests.  On  the  following  morning 
Smith's  captors  continued  their  march,  and  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  next  day,  arrived  at  Fort  Du  Quesnc— 
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now  Pittsburg1.  Whencwithin  half  a  mile  of  the  fort, 
they  again  raised  the  scalp  halloo,  and  again  fired  their 
guns  as  above.  Instantly  the  whole  garrison  was  in 
commotion.  The  cannon  were  fired — the  drums  were 
beaten,  and  French  and  Indians  ran  out  in  great  num- 
bers to  meet  the  party,  and  partake  of  the  triumph. 
Smith  was  again  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  savages, 
painted  in  various  colours,  and  shouting  with  delight ; 
but  their  demeanor  was  by  no  means  as  pacific  as  that 
of  the  last  party  he  had  encountered.  They  rapidly 
formed  in  two  lines,  and  brandishing  their  hatchets, 
ramrods,  switches,  &c.  called  aloud  upon  him  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  Never  having  heard  of  this  Indian  cere- 
mony before,  he  stood  amazed  for  some  time,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  ;  but  one  of  his  captors  explained  to 
him,  that  he  was  to  run  between  the  two  lines,  and  re- 
ceive a  blow  from  each  Indian  as  he  passed ;  concluding 
his1  explanation  by  exhorting  him  to  "run  his  best,"  as 
the  faster  he  ran  the  sooner  the  affair  would  be  over. 
This  truth  was  very  plain — and  young  Smith  entered 
upon  his  race  with  gTeat  spiiit.  He  was  switched  very 
handsomely  along  the  lines,  for  about  three-fourths  of 
the  distance,  the  stripes  only  acting  as  a  spur  to  gTeater 
exertions,  and  he  had  almost  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  line,  when  a  tall  chief  struck  him  a  furious  blow 
with  a  club  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  and  instantly 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Recovering  himself  in  a  mo- 
ment, he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  started  forward  again, 
when  a  handful  of  sand  was  thrown  in  his  eyes,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  great  pain,  completely  blinded  him. 
He  still  attempted  to  grope  his  way  through,  but  was 
again  knocked  down  and  beaten  with  merciless  severity. 
He  soon  became  insensible  under  such  barbarous  treat- 
ment, and  recollected  nothing  more  until  he  found  him- 
self in  the  hospital  of  the  fort,  under  the  hands  of  a 
French  surgeon,  beaten  to  a  jelly,  and  unable  to  move 
a  limb.  Here  he  was  quickly  visited  by  one  of  his  cap- 
tors— the  same  who  had  given  him  such  good  advice, 
when  about  to  commence  his  race.  He  now  inquired, 
with  some  interest,  if  he  felt  'very  sore.'  Young  Smith 
replied  that  he  had  been  bruised  almost  to  death,  and 
asked  what  he  had  done  to  merit  such  barbarity.  The 
Indian  replied  that  he  had  done  nothing,  but  that  it  was 
the  customary  greeting  of  the  Indians  to  their  prisoners 
— that  it  was  something  like  the  English  'how  d'ye  do?' 
and  that  now  all  ceremony  would  be  laid  aside,  and  he 
would  be  treated  with  kindness.  Smith  inquired  if 
they  had  any  news  of  Gen.  Braddock.  The  Indian  re- 
plied that  their  scouts  saw  him  every  day  from  the 
mountains — that  he  was  advancing  in  close  columns 
through  the  woods — (this  he  indicated  by  placing  a 
number  of  red  sticks  parallel  to  each  other,  and  pressed 
closely  together) — and  that  the  Indians  would  be  able 
to  shoot  them  down  'like  pigeons.' 

Smith  rapidly  recovered,  and  was  soon  able  to  walk 
upon  the  battlements  of  the  fort,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick. 
While  engaged  in  this  exercise,  on  the  morning-  of  the 

9th ,  he  observed  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  fort. 

The  Indians  stood  in  crowds  at  the  great  gate,  armed 
and  painted.  Many  barrels  of  powder,  balls,  flints, 
&c.  were  brought  out  to  them,  from  which  each 
warrior  helped  himself  to  such  articles  as  he  required. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  a  small  detachment  of  French 
regulars  when  the  whole  party  marched  off  together. 
He  had  a  full  view  of  them  as  they  passed,  and  was  con- 
fident that  they  could  not  exceed  four  hundred  men: 
lie  soon  learned  that  it  was  detached  against  Braddock, 
who  was  now  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort ;  but  from 
their  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  he  regarded  their 
destruction  as  certain,  and  looked  joyfully  to  the  arrival 
of  Braddock  in  the  evening,  as  the  hour  which  was  to 
deliver  him  from  the  power  of  the  Indians.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, however,  an  Indian  runner  arrived  with  far 
different  intelligence.  The  battle  had  not  yet  ended 
when  he  left  the  field  ,••  but  he  announced  that  the  En- 
glish had  been  surrounded,  and  were  shot  down  in  , 
heaps  by  an  invisible  enemy;  that  instead  of  flying  at 


once  or  rushing  upon  their  concealed  foe,  they  appeared 
completely  bewildered,  huddled  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  and  before  sun  down  there  would  not  be  a 
man  of  them  alive.  This  intelligence  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  Smith,  who  now  saw  himself  irretrievably 
in  the  power  of  the  savages,  and  could  look  forward  to 
nothing  but  torture  or  endless  captivity.  He  waited- 
anxiously  for  further  intelligence,  still  hoping  that  the 
fortune  of  the  day  might  change.  But  about  sunset,  he 
heard  at  a  distance  the  well  known  scalp  halloo,  Tol- 
lowed  by  wild,  quick,  joyful  shrieks,  and  accompanied 
by  long  continued  firing.  This  too  surely  announced 
the  fate  of  the  day.  About  dusk,  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  fort,  driving  before  them  twelve  British 
regulars,  stripped  naked,  and  with  their  faces  painted 
black  !  an  evidence  that  the  unhappy  wretches  were 
devoted  to  death.  Next  came  the  Indians,  displaying 
their  bloody  scalps,  of  which  they  had  immense  num- 
bers, and  dressed  in  the  scarlet  coats,  sashes,  and  mili- 
tary hats,  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  Behind  all  came 
a  train  of  baggage  horses,  laden  with  piles  of  scalps, 
canteens,  and  all  the  accoutrements  of  British  soldiers. 
The  savages  appeared  frantic  with  joy,  and  when  Smith 
beheld  them  entering  the  fort,  dancing,  yelling,  bran- 
dishing their  red  tomahawks,  and  waving  their  scalps  in 
the  air,  while  the  great  guns  of  the  fort  replied  to  the 
incessant  discharge  of  the  rifles  without,  he  says,  that 
it  looked  as  if  h — 11  had  given  a  holiday,  and  was  turning1 
loose  its  inhabitants  upon  the  upper  world.  The  most 
melancholy  spectacle  was  the  band  of  prisoners.  They 
appeared  dejected  and  anxious.  Poor  fellows!  They 
had  but  a  few  months  before  left  London,  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  superiors,  and  we  may  easily  imagine 
their  feelings,  and  the  strange  and  dreadful  spectacle 
around  them.  The  yells  of  delight  and  congratulation 
were  scarcely  over,  when  those  of  vengeance  began. 
The  devoted  prisoners,  (British  Regulars)  were  led  out 
of  the  fort  to  the  Banks  of  the  Alleghany,  and,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  French  commandant,  were  there 
burned  to  death,  with  the  most  awful  tortures.  Smith 
stood  upon  the  battlements,  and  witnessed  the  shocking 
spectacle.  The  prisoner  was  tied  to  a  stake  with  his 
hands  raised  above  his  head,  stripped  naked,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Indians.  They  would  touch  him  with  red 
hot  irons,  and  stick  his  body  full  of  pine  splinters,  and 
set  them  on  fire — drowning  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  in 
the  yells  of  delight  with  which  they  danced  around  him. 
His  companions  in  the  mean  time  stood  in  a  group  near 
the  stake,  and  had  a  foretasted?  what  was  in  reserve 
for  each  of  them.  As  fast  as  one  prisoner  died  under 
his  tortures,  another  filled  his  place,  until  the  whole 
perished.  All  this  took  place  so  near  the  fort,  that 
every  scream  of  the  victims  must  have  rung  in  the  ears 
of  the  French  commandant. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  shocking  spectacle,  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  as  is  usual  with  them  after  a  great  and  decisive 
battle.  Young  Smith  was  demanded  of  the  French  by 
the  tribe  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  was  immediately 
surrendered  into  their  hands. 


From  tho  Slate's  Advocate. 

UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Lewisbfro  Cattle  Show. 

October  30,  1832. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  an  unusually  large  assemblies  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  The  exhibition  hall  was 
crowded  during  the  day,  and  presented  many  fine  spe- 
mens  of  domestic  manufactures,  which  evidently  prov- 
ed a  vast  improvement  in  many  branches  of  industry 
since  the  origin  of  the  society:  and  in  none  more  than 
the  article  of  carpeting,  which  was  in  great  variety,  and 
all  good.  The  young  ladies,  emulous  to  excel  in  the 
works  of  their  hands,  exhibited  many  choice  fancy  arti- 
cles which  did  them  great  honour,  and  showed  in  per- 
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spective  that  American  ladies  are  not  behind  those  of 
other  countries  in  skill;  and  that  the  time  is  at  hand, 
when  the  talent  and  industry  of  every  young  lady  may 
be  rated  by  the  ornaments  of  her  dress — when  the 
guard  chain  worn  by  every  young  man  may  exemplify 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  a  sister. 

The  exhibition 'of  horses  and  cattle.and  especially  cat- 
tle, was  fine.  A  variety  of  full  and  mixed  blooded  cattle 
were  brought  on  the  ground,  for  which  the  desire  of 
the  owners  to  improve  the  stock,  cannot  be  too  much 
appreciated. 

At  3  o'clock,  James  Merrill,  Esq.  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate and  able  address  to  an  attentive  audience.* 

The  committee  on  elections  performed  the  duty  as- 
signed, and  reported  the  following  oificers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  viz: 

President — Charles  Gale,  Esq. 

Vice  President — William  Hayes. 

Secretary — William  A.  Petrikin. 

Assistant  Secretary — Col.  J.  Paxton. 

Treasurer — William  Tweed. 

Place  of  exhibition  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  October, 
1833,  to  be  at  Danville,  Columbia  county. 

The  Committees  on  Ploughing,  Horses,  Cattle,  &c. 
made  reports  on  this  day.  But.  the  crowd  in  the  Exhi- 
bition Hall,  prevented  the  Committees  on  Manufactures 
from  performing  their  duty  until  evening,  when  it  was 
judged  prudent  to  postpone  their  examination  till  the 
following  day. 

October  31. 
The  Committee  on  Manufactures  met  at  8  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  and  after  a  careful  examination  till  12,  made  report. 
Whereupon,  the  Committee  on  Premiums  awarded  the 
following,  keeping  in  view  the  extent  of  their  limited 
funds. 

Special  Premiums. 

1.  To  Francis  Wilson,  for  the  best  sample  of 
ploughing,  $10  00 

2.  Daniel  Montgomery,  for  the  best  flock  of 
sheep,  (23)  quarter  merino  blood,  10  00 

Horses. 

1.  To  Thompson  Graham,  for  the  stud  horse, 

Grand  Turk,  8  00 

2.  Philip  Metier,  for  the  first  three  years  stud 

colt,  "Black  Arabian,"  5  00 

3.  Anthony  Wilhelm,  for  the  second  best  do. 
"Matchless,"  4  00 

4.  David  Irland,  for  the  best  breeding  mare,  4  00 
[Mr.  Irland,  much  pleased  with  the  benefits  which 

he  had  seen  and  anticipates  from  the   progress  of  the 

society,  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  worthy  of  imitation, 

made  a  donation  of  the  premium  to  the  society's  fund.] 

Cattle. 

1.  To  Col.  Robert  Barber,  for  the  largest  and 

best  Durham  bull,  18  months  old,  5  00 

2.  James  M'Clure,  for  the  second  best  Dur- 
ham bull,  two  years  old,  4  00 

3.  Henry  C.  R.  Eyre,  for  a  large  three  years 
old  bull  and  three  calves,  of  half  Durham 

blood,  4  00 

4.  Henry  Lantz,  Esq.  for  the  largest  and  best 
bullock,  of  the  English  breed — perhaps  the 
largest  animal  of  five  years  old  raised  in 
Northumberland,  co.  5  00 

Ok  Swine. 
1.  To  Col.  Aaron  Chamberlin,  for  a  sow,  and 

boar,  and  four  pigs,  of  the  Grass  breed,  4  00 

On  Domestic  Manufactures. 

1.  To  Miller  and  Hunlach,  for  the  best  sample 

of  sattinett,  very  good,  8  00 

2.  Daniel  Montgomery,  for  the  best  sample  of 

cloth,  also  good,  8  00 

3.  Do.  for  the  be«t  sample  of  blanketing,  4  00 
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4.  James  Dale,  for  the  best  sample  of  carpet- 
ing, the  colours  and  texture  of  which  were 
superior,  5  00 

5.  George  Lashells,  for  second  best  carpet, 
(colours  good, )  4  00 

6.  Peter  Hastress,  for  the  best  coverlet,  3  00 

7.  Mrs.  E.  Graham,  for  the  best  fancy  quilt,  3  00 
8  Alexander  M'Clure,  for  the  second  best  do.         2  00 

9.  Mrs.  Mai-y  G.  Thompson,  for  the  largest 
and  best  production  of  domestic  silk  in  co- 
coons and  thread,  5  00 

10.  Miss  Jane  M'Ginnis,  for  a  spear  grass  bon- 
net of  fine  texture,  4  00 

11.  Peter  Kelchner,  for  a  castor  hat  of  supe- 
rior workmanship  and  finish,  2  00 

12.  Joseph  Lawson,  for  fifty-seven  bushels  of 
barley,  p'roduced  on  one  and  a  half  acres,  5  00 

13.  Schreyer  and  Son,  manufacturers  of  Mil- 
ton, for  a  very  superior  Piano  forte,  4  00 

14.  Henry  Beck,  for  the  best  lot  of  leather,  3  00 

15.  William  Nice,  for  an  excellent  sample  of 

new  beer  from  his  brewery  in  Milton,  3  00 

16.  Miss    Mary  Reese,  of  Lewisburg,  for  a 
landscape  of  needle  work,  3  00 
(.This  specimen  is  peculiarly  excellent,    and  would 

support  its  place  with  honor  to  its  manufacturer  in  the 
school  of  fine  arts,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  ] 

17.  William  Wilson,  for  a  superior  set  of  har- 
ness, 4  00 

18.  E.  G.  &  C.  G.  Heylmun,  for  a  Gig  manu- 
factured by  them  at  Williamsport,  5  00 

19.  Witter  and  Ball,  for  a  superior  Stanhope, 
manufactured  by  them  at  Milton,  .5  00 

20.  Miss  Catharine  Schnable,  of  Lewisburg, 
for  a  fancy  Reticule,  ingeniously  and  ele- 
gantly wrought,  2  00 

21.  Mrs.  Thorns,    of  Lewisburg,   for 

weaving  a  fine  sample  of  Lace  in  the  Hall  of 
Exhibition,  2  00 

22.  Miss  Mary  Alice  Joyce,  of  Lewisburg,  for 
a  fancy  guard-chain  of  bright  colours,  and 
ingenious  structure,  1  00 

23.  Ellis  Bryan,  for  a  sample  of  excellent  Glue 

made  at  Hughsville,  3  00 

The  committees  on  Horses  and  Cattle,  also  recom- 
mended a  two  years  old  colt,  exhibited  by  Alexander 
M'Clure;  also  a  year  old  mare  colt  belonging  to  Francis 
Wilson,  and  a  sucking  colt  belonging  to  Jonathan  Geb- 
hart.  A  bull  calf,  three-fourths  Durham  blood,  belong- 
ing also  to  Francis  Wilson.  A  cow  of  the  Devonshire 
breed,  and  a  calf  of  half  blood,  belonging  to  John  M'- 
Clay.  A  fine  young  bull, three-fourth  Devonshire  blood, 
presented  by  George  Lashells.  The  Durham  bull  be- 
longing to  Gen.  H.  Frick,  which  commanded  the  high- 
est premium  at  the  Milton  Cattle  Show,  when  a  calf, 
was  on  the  ground,  and  is  a  noble  animal.  Several 
specimens  of  fat  cattle  by  W.  Hayes,  Col.  R.  Barber, 
and  others.  A  flock  of  22  sheep,  by  David  Myers.  All 
of  which  animals  deserve  attention,  and  exemplify  the 
praise -worthy  enterprize  of  their  owners.  They  may, 
if  properly  fed,  be  subjects  of  premium,  a  year  or  two 
hence. 

The  following  committees  of  vigilance  were  appoint- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year,  to  raise  funds  for  the  socie- 
ty, &c. 

For  Northcmberla.mi  cocntt. 

David  Watson,  Henry  Reader,  John  C.  Boyd,  John 
Vincent,  James  P.  Sanderson,  George  Prince,  Levi  Ho- 
bart,  Jas.  F.  Murray,  Alexander  M'Ewen,  David  Irland, 
Henry  Lanfs,  Esq. 

Columbia. 

William  Dale,  Jacob  Rupert,   Samuel  Miller,  James 
M'Mahon,  Joseph  Brobst,  Valentine,  Best,  Daniel  Mont- 
gomery, Dr.  A.  H.  Newcomb,  Collin  Cameron. 
Union  cocn'ti. 

Dr.  Babkina,  James  Merrill,  E.^q.    Henry  Oyer,  D*n. 
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Caldwell,  Dr.  Thomas  Vanvalzah,  James  Dale,  James 
K.  Davis,  Thomas  Clingan,  Alexander  Graham. 
Ltcomixg. 

John  Burrows,  Esq.  George  Edkin,  John  Cummings, 
Esq.,  A.  Woodward,  Esq.  Charles  Lloyd,  Samuel  Ro- 
gers, Benjamin  Bear,  Abraham  Bodine,  William  A.  Pet- 
rikin. 

The  officers  of  the  society,  tender  their  best  ac- 
knowledgments to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
whose  enterprise  and  public  spirit  they  are  indebted  for 
the  "iiitci'e:-.tiiig  exhibition  of  manufactures  and  animals; 
and  flatter  themselves  that  the  spirit  of  emulation,  so 
conspicuously  expressed,  will  be  supported  until  exam- 
ple produces  its  sequents  throughout  our  country;  and 
we  arrive  at  the  climax  in  the  grade  of  economy  so  de- 
sirable to  a  patriotic  nation. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Board. 

J.  W.  ALDER,  Secretary. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Thursday,  November  8,  1832. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. — The   following   commuuica 
tion  was  received  from  Samuel  Comly. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  27,  1832. 
To  J.  R.  Ingersoll,Esq.  Presidentof  the  Select  Council. 

Esteemed  Friend — The  depression  in  business  in  the 
last  year,  makes  it  proper  to  appeal  to  Hon'ble  Coun- 
cils like  others  for  a  reduction  of  rent.  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  premises  I  occupy,  and  shall  continue  to 
take  spec;al  care  of  them;  but  I  would  respectfully  ask 
such  reduction  of  rent  as  Councils  may  please  to  grant, 
until  the  times  may  warrant  a  rise,  when  I  will  cheerful- 
ly advance  with  others.     Very  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  COMLY. 

The  annexed  communication  from  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Wain, 
was  received,  and  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Commit- 
tee. 

Nov.  1st.  1832. 
To   the  Select  and  Common  Councils   of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen— I  have  a  dock  adjoining  the  public  pro- 
perty at  the  foot  of  Locust  street,  Schuylkill,  which  I 
have  cleared  out  twice  at  an  expense  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  time, — the  city  property 
adjoining  has  been  in  such  a  situation  that  it  fills  up  my 
dock  as  fast  as  cleared:  if  your  honorable  bodies  will 
appoint  a  committee  to  view  the  premises,  I  will  attend 
them,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  report  the  exact 
situation  to  Councils.     Yours  respectfully, 

J.  S.  WALN. 

The  following  communication  from  the  City  Treasu- 
rer, was  received,  and  was  referred  to  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  two  members  of  each  Council,  and  Messrs. 
Groves,  Neff,  Gilder,  and  S.  Wetherell,  were  appoint- 
ed the  committee. 
To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Select  Council. 

Gentlemen— The  Fire  Proof  pertaining  to  the  City 
Treasurer's  Office,  has  in  consequence  of  its  limited  di- 
mension, and  the  continual  increase  of  books  and  pa- 
pers, become  so  completely  filled  as  to  preclude  the 
holding  of  any  more; — besides  the  very  great  inconve- 
nience I  am  frequently  put  to,  when  having  occasion  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  books,  for  20  or  30  years  back,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  piled  on  the  uppermost  shelf, 
one  on  the  other  in  considerable  numbers,  compels  me 
to  request  that  you  will  take  such  order  in  the  matter, 
as  in  your  wisdom  may  seem  right. 
With  groat  respect,  your  obdt.  servt. 

CORNFXIUS   STEVENSON. 

City  Treasurer's  Office,  Nov.  8,  1832. 

The  annexed  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  city  en- 


closing a  communication  from  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 

was  received  and  laid  on  the  table. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Select  Council. 

Sir  and  Gentlemen — Accompanying  this  communica- 
tion, you  will  receive  a  letter  from  the  Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty, declining  the  pieces  of  plate  voted  to  them  by  the 
late  Council. 

I  at  the  same  time  take  leave  to  suggest  the  necessity 
of  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  meet  the 
bills  already  incurred  by  the  different  Sanatory  Hospi- 
tals. With  sentiments  of  high  consideration,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  most  ob't  serv't, 

JNO.  SWIFT,  Mayor. 

Nov.  8th,  1832. 

To  His  Honour  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Respected  Sir, 

"  The  '  Sisters  of  Charity'  beg  leave  to  submit  re- 
spectfully to  the  city  authorities  that  it  would  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  their  institution,  and  contrary  to 
the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed  as  a  religious  com- 
munity, for  them  to  receive  any  thing  in  consideration 
of  their  services,  except  mere  personal  expenses. 
They  are  induced  to  make  your  Honour  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance,  in  consequence  of  its  being  re- 
peatedly stated  to  them,  that  a  piece  of  plate  with  an  ap- 
propriate inscription,  was  voted  to  each  of  the  Sisters 
who  served  as  nurses  in  the  public  institutions  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera.  They  are  aware  that 
this  offering  was  not  to  be  presented  as  a  recompense 
for  their  services,  but  as  a  mark  of  public  approbation 
of  their  conduct.  If  their  exertions  have  been  useful  to 
their  suffering  fellow-beings,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
public  authorities,  they  deem  it  a  sufficient  reward,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  which  it  would  be  consistent  with 
their  vocation  to  receive.  For  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  offering,  they  are  sincerely  grateful — and 
they  trust  that  your  Honour  and  the  members  of  the  Ci- 
ty Councils  will  not  be  displeased  (considering  the  mo- 
tives which  influenced  them  as  a  religious  community,') 
at  their  declining  to  accept  any  further  testimony  of 
that  kindness  and  respect,  which,  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  Hospitals  and  elsewhere,  they  have  not  ceased 
to  experience. 

Signed,  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

October  26,  1832. 

Mr.  Neff  presented  the  following  petition  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  Delaware  Avenue. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  residents  or  owners  of  property  in  Water  street,  be- 
tween Chesnut  and  Walnut  streets,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood thereof,  respectfully  represent, — That  seven  large 
and  handsome  fire  proof  stores,  with  marble  columns  of 
uniform  appearance,  have  been  lately  erected  on  the 
east  side  of  Water  street,  between  Chesnut  street  and 
Tun  alley.  That  these  stores  have  been  built  accord- 
ing to  the  Girard  line  or  new  regulation  of  Water 
street,  and  by  thus  increasing  the  width  of  the  street, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  important  public 
improvement.  That  a  new  building  has  also  been  erect- 
ed agreeably  to  the  new  regulation,  at  the  north  side  of 
Tun  alley  and  Water  street.  Tha.  between  this  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Tun  alley  and  the  said  stores,  there 
stands  an  ancient  building,  which  projects  several  feet 
beyond  them  into  the  street;  and  that  to  the  north,  be- 
tween the  said  stores  and  Chesnut  street,  stand  two  an- 
cient buildings,  which  also  project  several  feet  beyond 
the  present  established  line  of  the  street.  These  pro- 
jecting buildings  are  not  only  productive  of  much  incon- 
venience and  injury  to  the  said  new  buildings,  but  are, 
the  subscribers  believe,  nuisances  in  a  public  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as  they  obstruct  the  direct  view  and  pas- 
sage of  the  street,  and  will  seriously  affect  the  business 
character  of  the   neighbourhood,   which  would  other 
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wise  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  above  mentioned.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, and  a  matter  recommended  by  the  public  good,  the 
subscribers  respectfully  pray  your  honourable  bodies, 
to  take  such  measures,  as  you  may  deem  proper,  either 
under  the  Girard  Trusts  or  otherwise,  for  the  removal 
of  the  fronts  of  these  prejecting  buildings  to  the  esta- 
blished line  of  the  street,  and  the  due  compensation  to 
the  owners  thereof  for  the  damages  sustained  by  them. 

Mr.  Lippincott,  presented  the  subjoined  petition, 
which  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  two  members 
of  each  Council,  and  Messrs.  Lippincott,  Lewis,  Hous- 
ton and  Maitland,  were  appointed  the  committee. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 
The  memorial  of  the  president  and  managers  of  the 
West  Philadelphia   Canal    Company,    respectfully 

sheweth: 

That  a  company  has  been  incorporated  to  make  a 
canal  round  the  western  abutment  of  the  Permanent 
Bridge,  at  Market  street,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20, 000, 
which  sum  has  been  already  subscribed,  but  from  the 
estimate  of  the  engineers,  $40,000  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  work,  besides  what  may  be  required  for 
contingencies.  The  board  of  managers  have  therefore 
determined  to  open  an  additional  subscription  for 
$25,000,  no  part  however  of  this  additional  subscrip- 
tion to  be  called  for  until  $20,000  is  subscribed.  That 
from  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  subscriptions,  the 
B.  of  Man's,  despair  of  obtaining  the  necessary  sums,un- 
less  those  interested  will  subscribe,  that  from  the  large 
front  which  the  city  owns  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
from  the  increase  in  its  revenue,  which  will  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  new  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other  sub 
jects  of  taxation,  which  will  be  necessary  in  the  upper 
sections  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
trade;  your  memorialists  conceive  that  the  subject  is 
deeply  interesting  to  the  City  Corporation,  and  to  your 
constituents  generally.  Your  memorialists  would  fur- 
ther represent,  that  the  wharves  that  are  now  erected 
or  that  can  be  erected  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  below 
the  Permanent  Bridge,  will  be  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  trade.  And  that  unless  this 
canal  is  made,  the  upper  part  of  the  city  front  must  re- 
main unimproved,  and  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  Philadel- 
phian  who  would  feel  a  pride  in  seeing  the  whole  of 
both  fronts  lined  with  a  forest  of  masts.  Your  memo- 
rialists firmly  believing  that  the  canal  when  completed 
will  greatly  advance  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  public  spirit  of  the  Councils  do  earnestly  so- 
licit them  to  make  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  this 
company  as  will  enable  it  to  make  the  completed  canal. 
Bv  order  of  the  Board. 

DANIEL  GROVES,  President. 

Attest— Rob.  Bethell. 

Mr.   Lippincott    presented  the  following  petition, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee. 
To  the  Presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Gentlemen: — The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Exchange,  presents  to  Councils  the  engravings 
which  accompany  this  communication,  intended  to  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  the  building  when  completed, 
and  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  streets  adjoining 
it.  It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  will  be  conve- 
nient to  the  public  while  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
beauty  of  the  structure — and  the  Board  of  Managers 
request  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  your  hon- 
ourable bodies,  on  whose  report  if  favourable,  the  neces- 
sary ordinances  may  be  passed,  for  authorizing  the 
change. 

Very  respectfully, 
JOSHUA  LIPPINCOTT,       LAWRENCE  LEWIS, 
A.  FERGUSON,  RICH' I)  S.   SMITH, 

JOHN  SITER,  W.  YARDLEY,  Jr. 

GEO.  HANDY,  SAM'L  COMLY, 

WM.  D.LEWIS. 


Mr.  Massey  presented  the  annexed  petition  which 
was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee,  with  power  to 
act. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  8///,  1832. 
'I  he  owners  of  the  houses  in  Spruce  Street,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  several  months  since  handed 
Mr.  Baker,  Chairman  of  the  Paving  Committee,  by  Mr. 
.lames  Morrell,  a  petition  requesting  the  paving  of  the 
street  back  of  the  said  houses  called  Bond  street,  not 
having  heard  whether  the  Councils  have  acted  on  the 
petition,  the  present  is  to  renew  the  request,  and  hope 
they  will  take  into  consideration  the  advanced  season  of 
the  year,  and  grant  the  same. 

The  street  back  is  only  twenty  feet  wide,  the  curb  is 
already  laid  by  the  owners  of  said  houses,  and  1  am  in- 
formed the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  are 
disposed  to  Ijty  their  curb. 

Most  respectfully,  &c. 

WILLIAM  LYNCH. 
And  in  behalf  of  the  Owners. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 
Mr.  Lippincott  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
Sanatory  Committee,  with  an   Ordinance,    which  was 
passed. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen, — T  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  now 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  "Ordinance  for  San- 
atory purposes,"  to  make  to  Councils  the  following  Re- 
port and  recommendations: — 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  the 
gentlemen  then  composing  the  Sanatory  Committee, 
entered  upon  an  extensive  system  of  operations,  de- 
signed as  well  for  the  prevention  as  for  the  cure  of  the 
formidable  disease  with  which  the  city  was  threatened. 
The  remarkable  success  of  their  exertions,  and  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  mortality  and  suffering 
which  attended  the  presence  of  Cholera  in  Philadelphia, 
furnish  the  highest  evidence,  that  the  measures  of  the 
Committee  were  judiciously  chosen  and  skilfully  carried 
into  execution. 

The  original  appropriation  for  Sanatory  purposes, 
amounting  with  the  premium  on  the  loan  negociated  to 
$42,800  was  expended  as  follows: 

Fitting  up  and  support  of  Hospitals,  $23,006  27* 

Cleaning  streets  and  removing  nuisances,         2,907  84 
Burying  the  dead,  979  4(> 

Fitting  up  old  engine  house   and  support 

of  indigent  persons  removed  there,  519  69 

Erecting  shantees,  and  support  of  poor 

there,  325  21 

Fitting  up  and  support  of  Orphan's  Asy- 

lum,    P  •  ;  149  79 

Printing,  advertising  and  stationary,  433  53    ' 

Carriage  hire,  49  75 

Miscellaneous,  1,139  99 

Expenses  of   Drs.    Jackson,  Meigs  and 

Harlan,  to  Canada,  245  52 

Other  expenses,  including  sums  advanced 
to  Ward  Committees,  and  lumber  ma- 
sons, and  carpenters'  work  at  hospitals, 
shantees,  &c.  but  which  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely apportioned,  3,042  67 

$32,800  00 

By  ordinance  passed  the  4th  day  of  October  1832,  a 
further  sum  of  $2,000  was  appropriated,  which  has 
been  expended  in  the  payment  of  debts  previously  in- 
curred, and  in  the  maintenance  of  one  hospital,  kept 
open  for  the  reception  of  patients  until  the  present 
time.  Further  bills  to  the  amount  of  about  $1700  have 
been  presented  and  allowed,  but  cannot  be  discharged 
until  an  additional  appropriation  shall  be  made  by 
Councils.  It  is  believed  that  the  additional  outstanding 
claims  upon  the  (•'ommittec,  (if  any  exist)  arc  incon- 
siderable in  amount. 
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It  is  now  nearly  two  months,  since  Cholera  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  epidemic  in  Philadelphia;  sporadic  cases,  re- 
quiring1 hospital  assistance  continued  to  occur  until 
about  two  weeks  ago,since  which  no  patient  has  applied 
to  the  Committee  for  relief,and  it  is  believed  no  case  has 
occurred  in  the  city  or  suburbs.  Warned  however  by 
the  experience  of  other  cities,  to  expect  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  return  of  the  epidemic,  the  Committee 
have  not  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  dispense  entirely 
with  those  arrangements,  to  which  the  recent  visitation 
gave  rise.  They  have  caused  the  hospital  in  Jones' 
Alley  to  be  rendered  comfortable  for  winter  use,  and 
have  contemplated  to  furnish  it  for  the  reception  of 
fifty  patients.  They  have  caused  the  remaining  furni- 
ture of  nine  other  hospitals  to  be  collected  at  the  city 
carpenter  shop  in  Lombard  street,  so  as  to  be  available 
at  any  moment,  when  the  establishment  in  Jones'  Al- 
ley may  prove  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick. 

From  this  statement  of  facts,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
most  important  objects  contemplated  by  the  "Ordi- 
nance fur  Sanatory  Purposes,"  have  all  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  duties  remaining  to  be  performed 
by  a  Sanatory  Committee,  must  be  confined  to  the  fol- 
lowing points, — 

1.  The  payment  of  expenses  already  incurred,  and 
the  allowances  of  accounts  therefor. 

2.  The  preservation  or  other  disposition  of  furni- 
ture and  other  property  belonging  to  the  Committee. 

3.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  hospital  in  Jones'  Al- 
ley as  that  with  the  least  present  expense  it  may  be 
available  upon  any  sudden  emergency.  It  is  believed, 
that  a  Committee  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  three 
members  of  Council,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all 
these  purposes,  and  that  the  present  arrangements  re- 
quiring so  large  a  Committee,  might  with  great  conve- 
nience be  dispensed  with. 

I  am  therefore  instructed  most  respectfully  to  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  an  ordinance  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  existing  ordinance  for  sanatory 
purposes. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  smaller  and  permanent 
committee  with  full  powers  upon  all  the  subjects  now 
requiring  attention. 

3.  An  appropriation  to  meet  existing  claims  upon 
the  Sanatory  Committee,  and  to  provide  for  such  fur- 
ther expenditures  as  the  committee  may  find  necessary. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  expenditures  of  the 
Sanatory  Committee,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  de- 
tailed accounts  which  accompany  this  report.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  it  is  also  proper  to  mention, 
that  the  Sanatory  Committee  have  what  they  consider  a 
perfectly  just  and  legal  claimupon  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  at  the  lowest  estimate  must  repay  the  whole  ex- 
cess of  their  expenditure  above  the  original  appropria- 
tion'of  32,800. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOS.  M'lLVAINE. 
Chairman  Sanitory  Committee. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  8, 1832. 

Mr.  Toland  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  name  of  Dr.  Emerson  be  included  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Councils  had  on  the  6th  ult.  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  citizens  to  the  Physicians  for  their  attendance  in 
the  Cholera  Hospitals,  and  directing  a  piece  of  plate  to 
be  presented  to  each. 

Mr.  Worrell,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  un- 
finished business,  made  the  following  report. 

To  the  Select  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
whether  any  unfinished  business  of  the  late  Council 


j  remains  to  be  acted  on  by  the  present  Council,  beg 
)  leave  to  report: 

i  That  in  addition  to  the  unfinished  business  already 
I  acted  on,  the  following  items  remained  undisposed  of, 
viz: 

1 .  1831,  November  10th,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  revise  the  Ordinances  of  the  City,  and  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  relative  thereto  ;  several  Ordinances  were  re- 
ported and  passed  ;  but  others  remained  under  consid- 
eration and  were  not  reported. 

2.  On  the  same  day  a  communication  from  B.  Chew, 
jun.  relative  to  the  title  to  certain  marsh  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  two  members  from  each  Council. — (No  re- 
port.) 

Item  No.  2  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Worrell,  Fox, 
Elliot  and  Morris. 

3  .On  the  same  day,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  expediency,  of  purchasing  a  lot  for  city 
purposes  generally. — (No  report.) 

No.  3  was  referred  to  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  letter  of  R.  A^  Caldcleugh. 

4.  1832,  February  2nd,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  ground  owned  by  the  cor- 
poration in  the  square  north  of  Chesnut  street  from 
Schuylkill  Front  to  Second  street,  and  the  best  mode 
of  making  it  productive. — (No  report.) 

No.  4  was  referred  to  the  committee  to  whom  -was 
referred  the  letter  of  R.  A.  Caldcleugh. 

5.  May  10th,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  cause 
Delaware  Avenue  to  be  surveyed,  and  a  plan  made  for 
laying  it  out — (No  report.) 

Item  No:  5  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Massey,  NefF, 
Worrell,  Gilder,  Lapsley  and  Gowen . 

6.  May  24th,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  as  to 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  establishment  of  a 
poudrette  near  the  contemplated  Girard  College. — (No 
report.) 

7.  May  31st,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  making  the  Schuylkill  Perma- 
nent Bridge  a  free  bridge. — (No  report.) 

Item  No.  7  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Groves,  McCredy, 
Aken  and  Toland. 

8.  On  the  same  day,  a  communication  from  Wm. 
Swaim,  praying  councils  to  open  a  street  fifty  feet  wide 
on  the  west  side  of  Rittenhouse  Square  was  received, 

j  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Washington 
J  and  Rittenhouse  Square. — (No  report.) 
I  9.  A  communication  from  Stephen  Kingston,  pro- 
)  posing  a  mode  of  erecting  uniform  buildings  on  the 
j  streets  fronting  on  Rittenhouse  Square,  was  referred  to 
I  tlie  same  committee.— (No  report. ) 
I  10.  June  14th,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
|  the  committee  on  Washington  and  Rittenhouse  Square, 
to  make  report  of  the  amount  already  expended  and 
the  amount  that  may  be  required  to  complete  the  im- 
provements heretofore  authorized  by  Councils  on  Rit- 
tenhouse Square. 

Nos.  8,  9,  10,  referred  to  the  committee  on  Ritten- 
house Square. 

11.  April  12th,  1832,  the  paving  committee  were  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  the 
resetting  of  curbstones  a  public  charge. — (No  report.) 

No.  11  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee. 

12.  June  14th,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  adver- 
tise for,  and  procure  plans  for  the  Girard  College. — 
(No  report.) 

13.  July  12th  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  in  which  the  streets,  alleys  and  courts  of 
the  city  are  cleaned,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  a 
change. — (No  report.) 

Item  No.   13  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee. 

14.  January  5th,  a  resolution  directing  the  Watering 
Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
requesting  them  to  pass  an  act  making  the  water  rents 
a  lien  on  real  estate,  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 
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15.  May  31,  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  title  of  the  city  to  certain  lot*  set  apart  and  reserved 
as  burial  grounds  for  strangers,  made  report,  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  resolution  ;  which  wss  read  and 
laid  on  the  table,  viz: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
a  joint  committee  of  two  members  from  each  Council 
be  appointed  to  take  measures  to  procure  the  passage 
of  an  act  of  Assembly  repealing  so  much  of  the  22nd 
section  of  an  act  passed  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1794,  as 
directs  a  particular  application  of  the  proceeds  of  cer- 
tain real  estate,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
so  as  to  leave  to  the  corporation  authority  to  apply  ^such 
proceeds  in  any  manner  Councils  may  direct. 

16.  May  31,  a  bill  entitled  "A  supplement  to  the 
several  ordinances  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
City  Commissioners,  City  Treasurer,  City  Clerk  and 
City  Recording  Surveyor,  and  prescribing  their  duties," 
was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

17.  September  6th,  a  communication  from  the  San- 
atary  Committee  enclosing  two  communications  from 
the  Medical  Committee  of  Consultation  upon  the  subject 
of  erecting  a  permanent  cholera  hospital,  was  received, 
Tead,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. — (No  further  order.) 

18.  September  15th,  a  bill  entitled  "An  Ordinance 
relative  to  the  regulation  of  Chesnut  street  near  the 
river  Schuylkill,"  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

19.  Oct.  4th,  a  resolution  received  from  the  Com- 
mon Council  authorising  the  City  Commissioners  to  lease 
to  William  Whildon,  Sassafras  street  wharf,  for  a  term 
of  two  years  from  the  first  of  January,  1832,  on  the 
same  condition  as  the  present  lease,  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

No.  19  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Chesnut, 
Mulberry  and  Sassafras  street  wharves. 

Mr.  Groves  called  up  for  consideration  the  resolution 
he  offered  at  the  last  meeting,  relative  to  taking  down 
the  old  Engine  House,  at  the  corner  of  Schuylkill  Front 
and  Chesnut  streets,  which  was  adopted  by  both  Coun- 
cils. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Groves  Worrell,  J.  F.  Weth- 
erill,  Chandler,  Tolaud  and  McMullin,  were  appointed 
the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  on  the  14th 
June,  to  procure  plans  for  the  Girard  College,  be  re- 
vived and  instructed  to  continue  advertisements. 

Mr.  Massey  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
That  the  City  Commissioners  be  and  they  are  hereby 
requested  to  furnish  to  Councils,  a  schedule  of  all  the 
-city  property  (exclusive  of  that  derived  under  the  will 
of  Stephen  Girard)  with  a  particular  description  thereof, 
where  situated,  to  whom  rented,  rent  per  annum,  when 
commenced,  termination  of  leases,  arrears  of  rent,  and 
also  what  improvements  are  in  progress  upon  the  city 
property,  the  nature  of  such  improvement,  and  report 
tbe  same  to  the  next  stated  meeting  of  Councils. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  That  the  Watering  Commit- 
tee be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  memorializing  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  on  the  subject  of  making  water  rents  a  lien  upon 
real  estate,  so  that  Councils  may  be  authorized  to  pass 
an  Ordinance  doing  away  the  present  severe  method 
which  now  has  to  be  resorted  to,  of  detaching  the 
pipes  if  the  water  rent  should  not  be  paid  for  one  year, 
and  report  to  Councils. 

Mr.  Lippincott  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  executors  of  the  late  Ste- 
phen Girard,  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  fur- 
nish Councils  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  personal 


property  in  their  hands,  also  that  which  may  probably 
be  received  by  them,  which  by  the  will  of  the  said  testa- 
tor, is  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

COMMON  COUNCIL— Mr.  Gilder  as  Chairman  of 
the  Paving  Committee,  reported  an  ordinance  relative 
to  fixing  the  regulations  of  Matlack  street,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Common  Council,  but  was  non-concurred 
in  by  the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  Chandler  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  from  each  Coun- 
cil be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Samuel  Comly,  relative  to  the  rent  of 
the  buildings  which  he  occupies. 

Mr.  Morris  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Morris,  Chandler,  Massey  and 
Toland  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  members  of  each 
Council,  be  appointed  to  direct  the  printing  of  250 
copies  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city  and  Acts  of  Assem- 
bly, relative  to  the  city  government,  which  have  been 
passed  since  the  date  of  those  included  in  the  volume 
of  ordinances  printed  in  1828. — Also,  250  copies  of 
all  rules  for  the  government  of  each  Council,  and  for 
regulating  the  intercourse  between  the  Councils,  with 
a  statement  appended  of  all  the  property  owned  by  the 
city,  together  with  an  account  of  its  present  condition . 

Mr.  Chandler  offered  the  following  preamble  and  re- 
solution, which  were  agreed  to. 

Whereas,  "The  Sisters  of  Charity"  have  declined 
the  acceptance  of  the  plate  with  whidh  it  was  resolved 
by  the  late  Councils  to  present  them,  in  testimony  of 
the  public  sense  of  gratitude  entertained  for  their  de- 
voted exertions  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera, 
on  the  ground  that  such  acceptance  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  rules  of  their  institution  as  a 
religious  community.  And,  whereas,  we  are  disposed 
to  respect  their  motives  for  thus  declining,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  money  intended  for  the  purchase 
of  said  plate,  is  now  as  if  it  had  not  been  appropriated, 
therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council, 
That  said  money  shall  be  given  for  the  support  of  the 
Orphans  and  the  education  of  poor  Children  in  the 
three  Institutions,  over  which  the  "Sisters  of  Charity" 
preside,  viz:  The  Asylum  in  Sixth  street  near  Spruce. 
The  Asylum  in  Broad,  between  Chesnut  and  Market, 
and  the  Female  Free  School  in  Prune  street— in  the 
following  proportions,  one  half  of  the  whole  sum  to  the 
Asylum  in  Broad  street,  and  the  other  moiety  equally 
between  the  Asylum  in  Sixth  near  Spruce,  and  the  Fe- 
male Free  School  in  Prune  street,  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Merrick  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  adopted  and  Messrs. Merrick,  Morris,  S.  Wetherill, 
Lewis,  J.  P.  Wetherill  and  Groves  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  committee  of  three  members, 
be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report,  if  any,  and  what 
alterations  are  expedient  in  the  ordinance  entitled  an 
ordinance  for  the  management  of  the  Girard  trusts, 
passed  15th  Sept.  1832. 

Mr.  S.  Wetherill  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Accounts,  made  report  of  the  correctness  of  the  City 
Treasurer's  Accounts  from  July  2d  to  September  30th 
inclusive. 

Mr.  S.  Wetherill  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution  which  were 
adopted. 

Philadelphia,  November  6th,  1832. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Gentlemen,— -The  Joint  Committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  David  E.  Shapley,  relative  to  the 
lot  of  ground  on  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  the  Perma- 
nent Bridge, — Report. 
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That  they  have  visited  the  premises,  and  learn  that 
Mr.  Shapley  has  been  in  the  occupancy  of  the  lot  for 
more  than  eighteen  months;  for  the  first  twelve  months 
of  which  he  paid  a  rent  of  twenty  dollars,  for  one  hun- 
dred feet  square,  fronting-  on  the  Schuylkill;  at  the  ex- 
piratio  i  thereof,  he  offered  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  lot  bounded  by  the  river  Schuylkill;  Market  street, 
Ashton  street  and  Filbert  street;  the  contract  was  not 
concluded,  and  the  tenant  remains  in  possession  without 
a  lease  pr  any  understanding  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
he  occupied  the  lot:  the  Committee  therefore  offer  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  David  E.  Shapley,  be  allowed  to 
occupy  the  lot  bounded  by  the  Schuylkill  River,  Mar- 
ket street,  Ashton  street  and  Filbert  street,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  termination  of  his  last 
lease,  until  the  —  day  of  May,  1833,  'for  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  that  the  said  lot  be  then  leased  to  him  for  one 
year,  that  is  until  the  —  day  of  May,  1834,  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  after  which,  he  is  to  remain  a  tenant 
at  will. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


From  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

William  Penn,  was  born  in  London,  in  1644.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  William  Penn,  of  the  county  of  Wilts, 
vice-admiral  of  England  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and 
afterwards  knighted  by  king  Charles  II,  for  his  success- 
ful services  against  the  Dutch.  He  appears  to  have 
been  seriously  inclined  from  his  youth,  having  imbibed 
religious  impressions  as  early  as  his  twelfth  year,  which 
were  soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  ministry  of 
Thomas  Loe,  an  eminent  preacher  among  the  people 
called  Quakers,  then  newly  associated  in  religious  fel- 
lowship. In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was,  notwithstanding, 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  where,  meeting  with  some  other  students  who 
were  devoutly  inclined,  they  ventured  to  hold  private 
meetings  among  themselves,  wherein  they  both  preach- 
ed and  prayed.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  heads 
of  the  college,  by  whom  these  zealous  tyros  were  at 
first  only  confined  for  non-conformity;  but  persisting  in 
their  religious  exercises,  they  were  finally  expelled  the 
university.  On  his  return  home,  his  father  endeavored 
in  vain  to  divert  him  from  his  religious  pursuits,  as 
being  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  in  the 
world;  and  at  length,  finding  him  inflexible  in  what  he 
now  conceived  to  be  his  religious  duty,  beat  him  se- 
verely, and  turned  him  out  of  doors.  Relenting,  how- 
ever, at  the  intercession  of  his  mother,  and  hoping  to 
gain  his  point  by  other  means,  he  sent  his  son  to  Paris, 
in  company  with  some  persons  of  quality;  whence  he 
returned  so  well  skilled  in  the  French  language,  and 
other  polite  accomplishments,  that  he  was  again  joyful- 
ly received  at  home.  After  his  return  from  France,  he 
was  admitted  to'Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  view  of  studying 
the  law,  and  continued  there  till  his  twenty-second  year, 
when  his  father  committed  to  him  the  management  of 
a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland — a  circumstance  which 
unexpectedly  proved  the  occasion  of  his  finally  adhering 
to  the  despised  cause  of  the  Quakers,  and  devoting 
himself  to  a  religious  life.  At  Cork,  he  met  again  with 
Thomas  Loe,  the  person  whose  preaching  had  affected 
him  so  early  in  life.  At  a  meeting  in  that  city,  Loe 
began  his  declaration  with  these  penetrating  words, 
"There  is  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there 
is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the  world;"  which  so  af- 
fected Penn,  that  from  that  time  he  constantly  attend- 
ed the  meetings  of  the  Quakers,  though  in  a  time  of 
hot  persecution.  He  was  soon  afterwards,  with  many 
others,  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Cork,  and  carried  before 
the  mayor,  by  whom  they  were  committed  to  prison; 
but  young  Penn  was  soon  released,  on  application  to 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord  president  of  Munster. 
His  father,  being  informed  of  his  conduct,  remanded 


him  home;  and,  finding  him  unalterably  determined  to 
abide  by  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  in  respect  to 
plainness  of  speech  and  deportment,  he  would  have 
compounded  with  him,  if  he  would  only  have  consent- 
ed to  remain  uncovered  before  the  king,  the  duke  (af- 
terwards James  II,)  and  himself.  Ueing  disappointed 
in  this,  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of  his  son, 
and  a  second  time  drove  him  from  his  family.    Yet  after 

j  a  while,  becoming  convinced  of  his  integrity,  he  per- 
mitted him  to  return;  and  though  he  never  openly 
countenanced  him,  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  him 

'  released.when  imprisoned  for  his  attendance  at  religious 
meetings.  In  the  year  1668,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  Penn  first  appeared  as  a  minister  and  an 
author;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  second  essay,  en- 
titled the  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  seven 
months,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his  most  celebrat- 
ed work,  No  Cross  no  Crown,  and  finally  obtained  his. 
release  from  confinement  by  an  exculpatory  vindication, 
under  the  title  of  Innocency  with  her  open  Face.  In 
1670,  the  meetings  of  dissenters  were  forbidden,  under 
severe  penalties.  The  Quakers,  however,  believing  it 
their  religious  duty,  continued  to  meet  as  usual;  and 
when  forcibly  kept  out  of  their  meeting-houses,  they  as- 
sembled as  near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the  street. 
At  one  of  these  meetings,  William  Penn  preached  to 
the  people  thus  assembled  for  divine  worship;  for 
which  pious  action  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and, 
at  the  next  session  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  indicted  for 
"being  present  at,  and  preaching  to,  an  unlawful,  se- 
ditious, and  riotous  assembly."  He  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  though  menaced  by  the  recorder,  and  was  finally 
acquitted  by  the  jury;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  detain- 
ed in  Newgate,  and  the  jury  fined.  Sir  William  died 
this  year,  fully  reconciled  to  his  son,  to  whom  he  left  & 
plentiful  estate,  taking  leave  of  him  in  these  memora- 
ble words:  "Son  William,  let  nothing  in  this  world 
tempt  you  to  wrong  your  conscience.  So  will  you  keep 
peace  at  home,  which  will  be  a  feast  to  you  in  a  day  of 
trouble."  Shortly  after  this  event,  Penn  travelled,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  into  Holland  and  Germany. 
In  the  year  1672,  he  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springett, 
whose  father  (sir  William)  having  been  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Bamber,  in  the  civil  wars,  her  mother  had 
married  Isaac  Pennington,  of  Chalfonl,  in  Bucks,  an 
eminent  minister  and  writer  among  the  Quakers. 

In  1767,  in  company  with   George  Fox  and  Robert 
Barclay,  the  celebrated  apologist,  he  again  set  sail  on  a 

|  religious  visit  to  Holland  and  Germany,  where  he  and 

j  his  friends  were  received  by  many  pious  persons  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  particularly  at  Herwerden,  by  the 
princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  daughter  of  the  king- 
of  Bohemia,  and  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  of  Kng- 
land.  The  persecutions  of  dissenters  continuing  to 
rage,  notwithstanding  their  repeated  applications  to  par- 
liament for  sufferance  and  protection,  William  Penn 
now  turned  his  thoughts  towards  a  settlement  in  the  new 
world,  as  a  place  where  himself  and  his  friends  might 
enjoy  their  religious  opinions  without  molestation,  and 
where  an  example  might  be  set  to  the  nations  of  a  just 
and  righteous  government.  "There  maybe  room  there," 
said  he,  "though  not  here,  for  such  a  holy  experiment." 
He  therefore,  in  1681,  solicited  a  patent  from  Charles 
II,  for  a  province  in  North  America,  which  the  king 
readily  granted,  in  consideration  of  his  father's  services, 
and  of  a  debt  still  due  to  him  from  the  crown.  Penn 
soon  after  published  a  description  of  the  province,pro- 
posing  easy  terms  of  settlement  to  such  as  might  be 
disposed  to  go  thither.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Indian  na- 
tives, informing  them  of  his  desire  to  hold  his  posses- 
sion with  their  consent  and  good  will.  He  then  drew 
up  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  following  year  he  published  the  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment, a  law  of  which  code  held  out  a  greater  degree  of 
religious  liberty  than  had  at  that  time  been  allowed  in 

the  world.     "All  persons  living  in  this  province,  who 
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confess  and  acknowledge  the  One  Almighty  and  Eter- 
nal God  to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience 
to  live  peacably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no 
wise  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  per- 
suasion or  practice,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship;  nor 
shall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or  main- 
tain any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whatso- 
ever." Upon  the  publication  of  these  proposals,  many 
respectable  families  removed  to  the  new  province;  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware;  and  in  1682,  the  proprietor  visited  his  new- 
ly acquired  territory,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years,  adjusting  its  concerns,  and  establishing  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  his  colonial  neighbours;  during  which 
period  no  less  than  fifty  sail  arrived  with  settlers  from 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Soon 
after  Penn  returned  to  England,  king  Charles  died; 
and  the  respect  which  James  II  bore  to  the  late  Admi- 
ral, who  had  recommended  his  son  to  his  favour,  pro- 
cured to  him  free  access  at  court.  He  made  use  of  this 
advantage  to  solicit  the  discharge  of  his  persecuted 
brethren,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  remained  in  prison 
at  the  decease  of  the  late  king.  In  1686,  having  taken 
lodgings  at  Kensington,  to  be  near  the  court,  he  pub- 
lished a  Persuasive  to  Moderation  towards  Dissenting 
Christians,  &c,  humbly  submitted  to  the  King  and  his 
great  Council,  which  is  thought  to  have  hastened,  if*  it 
did  not  occasion,  the  king's  proclamation  for  a  general 
pardon,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  his  sus- 
pension of  the  penal  laws.  At  the  revolution,  in  1688, 
Penn's  intimacy  with  the  abdicated  monarch  created 
suspicions,  of  which  he  repeatedly  cleared  himself  be 
fore  authority,  until  he  was  accused  by  a  profligate 
wretch,  whom  the  parliament  afterwards  declared  to 
be  a  cheat  and  an  impostor.  Not  caring  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  oaths  of  such  a  man,  he  withdrew  from  pub- 
lic notice,  till  1693.  In  that  year,  through  the  media- 
tion of  his  friends  at  court,  he  was  once  more  admitted 
to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  king  and  council, 
and  was  again  acquitted  of  all  suspicion  of  guilt.  The 
most  generally  known  production  of  his  temporary  se- 
clusion bears  the  title  of  Fruits  of  Solitude,  in  Reflec- 
tions and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Human 
Life.  Not  long  after  his  restoration  to  society,  he  lost 
his  wife,  Gulielma,  to  which  he  said  all  his  other  trou- 
bles were  as  nothing  in  comparison.  He  travelled, 
however,  the  same  year,  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
in  the  next  prosecuted  an  application  to  parliament  for 
the  relief  of  his  friends,  the  Quakers,  in  the  case  of 
oaths.  In  the  year  1696,  he  married  a  second  wife, 
Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Callowhill,  an  emi- 
nent merchant  of  Bristol,  and  soon  after  buried  his 
eldest  son,  Springett,  a  remarkably  pious  and  promising 
youth.  In  1698,  he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  resided 
the  following  year  at  Bristol.  In  1699,  he  again  sailed 
for  Pennsylvania,  with  his  second  wife  and  family,  in- 
tending to  make  his  province  the  place  of  their  future 
residence;  but  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  to 
undermine  proprietary  governments,  under  colour  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
return  to  England  again  in  1701.  After  his  arrival,the 
measure  was  laid  aside;  and  Penn  became  once  more 
welcome  at  court,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Anne.  In 
1710,  finding  the  air  near  the  city  to  disagree  with  his 
declining  health,  he  took  a  handsome  seat  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, at  which  he  continued  to  reside  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1712,  he  had  three 
distinct  fits  of  the  apoplectic  kind.  The  last  of  these 
so  impaired  his  memory  and  understanding  as  to  render 
him  ever  after  unfit  for  public  action;  but  he  continued 
to  deliver,  in  the  meeting  at  Reading,  short,  but  sound 
and  sensible  expressions.  In  1717,  he  scarcely  knew 
his  old  acquaintance,  or  could  walk  without  leading. 
He  died  in  1718.  The  writings  of  Penn  (first  publish- 
ed in  two  volumes  folio)  bespeak  his  character  as  a 
Christian  and  a  philanthropist.     Of  his  ability  as  a  po- 


litician and  legislator,  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  is 
a  lasting  monument. 


From  the  New  York  Constellation. 
VISIT  TO  THE  COAL-MINES  AT  CARBONDALE. 

This  little  village,  which  is  laid  down  in  none  of  the 
maps,  nor  mentioned  in  the  gazetteers,  and  which  is 
probably  almost  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers,  has 
sprung  up  within  a  very  recent  period,  and  has  already 
attained  to  a  population  of  nearly  two  thousand.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
Canal  Company,  and  owes  its  origin  and  increase  to  the 
extensive  operations  carried  on  here  in  excavating  the 
coal,  and  preparing  it  for  market.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  county  of  Lu- 
zerne—lying  in  a  narrow  valley  between  two  lofty 
ridges  of  mountains,  and  being  intersected  by  the  small 
stream  of  the  Lackawana,  whence  is  derived  the  name  of 
the  coal  found  here. 

It  was  on  the  northern  bank  of  this  stream— or  rather 
the  range  of  the  high  ground  along  which  it  ran  on  that 
side — that  coal  was  originally  discovered,  and  upon  ex.- 
animation  it  was  found  to  contain  an  inexhaustible  bed, 
running  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth* 
The  tract  having  been  purchased  by  the  company,  they 
immediately  set  to  work  and  diverted  the  course  of  the 
stream  into  a  new  channel,  which  was  cut  ft*r  that  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  leave  the  coal  bed  entirely  exposed,  and 
free  to  their  operations.  But  there  were  other  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  and  other  obstacles  to  be- 
surmounted,  which  would  have  appalled  the  enter- 
prize  of  men  less  determined  in  their  purpose.  The 
coal,  when  mined,  was  to  find  its  principal  market 
in  New  York;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  it  was  to 
be  brought  over  the  mountain,  and  thence  to  the  North 
river,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
and  the  whole  of  this  route  presented  no  natural  facili- 
ties or  channel  of  conveyance,  and  must  necessarily  be 
accomplished  by  the  work  of  art  constructed  at  enor- 
mous expense,  and  at  best  promising  but  a  tardy  and 
doubtful  return  for  such  expenditure.  Could  any  one 
before  the  invention  of  rail-roads  and  the  steam  engine, 
have  stood  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
more  than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
valley,  and  looked  down  into  the  deep.dark,  and  almost 
impenetrable  forest  and  swamp  below,  and  have  been 
told  that  from  that  spot,  five  hundred  tons  of  coal  would 
each  day  be  brought  to  the  height  where  he  stood,  and 
thence  pass  on  and  descend  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain  to  the  North  river,  he  would  reasonably  have 
been  staggered  in  his  belief  of  so  marvellous  a  tale — he 
would  have  doubted  its  possibility,  and  deemed  it  the 
scheme  of  some  chimerical  enthusiast,  w  hose  brain  might 
be  skilful  in  devising,  whose  hands  would  be  slow  in  exe- 
cuting so  magnificent  a  project.  And  even  at  this  day 
when  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  powers  of  steam,  and 
the  wonders  of  rail-roads,  the  undertaking  must  strike 
with  awe,  the  mind  of  him  who  would  contemplate  it. 
Here  were  thick  forests  to  be  levelled — morasses  and 
ravines  to  be  surpassed — rugged  hills  to  be  dug  down, 
and  in  short,  the  whole  face  of  nature  was  to  be  changed 
and  smoothed  down,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of 
art. 

The  work  was  nevertheless  undertaken — the  men 
who  had  embarked  in  it,  were  too  well  assured  of  its  im- 
mense benefits  to  be  deterred  from  it  by  its  magnitude. 
Surveys  were  made  by  experienced  engineers — a  rail- 
road with  a  double  track  was  laid  from  the  coal  bed, 
over  the  mountain,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  ca- 
nal of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  constructed  from 
thence  to  Kingston,  on  the  North  river.  The  rail-road 
on  the  ascending  side  of  the  mountain,  is  composed  of 
five  planes,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  stationary 
steam  engine,  by  means  of  which  the  loaded  carriages 
are  drawn  up,  while  at  the  same  time  the  empty  ones 
are  let  down,  a  rope  of  the  same  length  as  the  place  be- 
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ing  used  for  that  purpose,  and  passing  round  a  set  of 
grooved  wheels  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  engines. 
On  the  descending  side  of  the  mountain  are  three  planes, 
the  descent  of  which  is  so  great  that  the  loaded  car- 
riages draw  up  the  empty  ones,  the  preponderance  of 
the  load  being  down — the  rest  of  the  distance  to  the 
canal  is  accomplished  by  two  planes,  one  of  six,  the 
other  of  four  miles,  upon  each  of  which  the  loaded  car- 
riages descend  of  their  own  gravity,  and  the  empty  ones 
are  brought  back  by  horses. 

We  have  given  but  a  mere  sketch  of  this  part  of  the 
works,  but  sufficient  we  trust  to  convey  some  idea  of 
its  magnitude  and  operation.  The  canal  we  did  not 
visit,  and  can  therefore  add  nothing  to  what  we  have 
already  said  of  it.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
works,  the  mines,  remains  to  be  described.  Of  these 
there  are  some  twelve  or  twenty — the  entrance  to 
which  is  by  an  aperture  of  about  ten  feet  square,  in  the 
bank  or  high  ground  we  have  mentioned  above,  and 
the  extent  of  which  varies  according  to  the  operations 
carried  on  in  them.  The  one  we  entered  was  more 
than  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  Taking  lighted  can- 
dles with  us,  we  followed  our  guide  through  a  narrow 
subterraneous  passage,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  meet- 
ing the  smaller  cars  conveying  coal  put,  and  others  re- 
turning empty,  and  passing  over  deep  wells  or  shafts 
sunk  into  the  mines  below  us,  till  we  came  near  the  ex- 
tremity where  the  work  of  excavation  was  going  for- 
ward. The  mines  branch  off  in  different  directions  as 
the  veins  run,  and  in  each  of  these  were  men  at  work — 
some  lying  flat  on  their  sides,  and  with  their  pick -axes 
delving  into  the  foot  of  the  coal  beds— others  drilling 
holes  above  for  purposes  of  blasting  with  gunpowder — 
others  breaking  the  coal  into  pieces  and  lading  it  into 
cars — and  others  pushing  and  drawing  these  out  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine — a  small  rail  track  being  laid  its 
whole  length.  All  is  a  busy,  bustling,  strange  and  in- 
fernal reg'ionish  sort  of  a  scene — the  glimmer  of  the 
lights  in  the  distance — the  smell  of  gunpowder  and  the 
vapour  arising  from  it — the  dark  swarthy  fellows  at 
work — and  the  general  darkness  that  reigns  on  every 
side,  where  it  is  not  broken  by  some  flickering  lamp  or 
candle,  all  conspire  to  make  a  strange  impression  on 
the  mind  of  a  stranger,  not  altogether  free  from  fear. 

The  height  of  the  mines  is  pretty  uniform;  varying 
from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  the  roof,  which  is  of  slate 
or  coal,  and  is  quite  even,  is  supported  by  huge  wood- 
en pillars  or  props  of  hemlock;  but  whether  their  style 
of  architecture  was  Corinthian  or  Ionic  we  did  not 
particularly  take  notice.  We  were  glad  lo  grope  our 
way  back  again  into  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  after 
having  been  immured  in  darkness  for  nearly  an  hour; 
the  effect  of  the  light  on  our  return  was  nearly  over- 
powering, but  our  sight  soon  recovered  itself,  and  we 
lingered  a  while  longer  to  witness  the  operation  of  load- 
ing the  larger  carriages,  which  descend  almost  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  mines.  This  is  effected  by  running 
the  carnages  into  a  ditch  or  dry  canal  upon  the  banks 
of  which  the  small  cars  are  run,  and  their  loads  pitched 
or  dumped  directly  into  them. 

We  were  highly  gratified  with  this  view  of  the  mines, 
as  indeed  with  every  thing  we  saw  here — we  found 
among  the  engineers  the  greatest  civility  and  disposi- 
tion to  answer  all  our  inquiries — and  at  the  Railway 
Hotel  we  enjoyed  every  comlort  which  a  traveller 
could  desire.  This  village,  lying  among  the  mountains, 
is  remarkably  healthy,  and  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it  as  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids  and  families — 
while  the  extensive  mining  operations  carried  on  here 
must  ever  ensure  a  large  number  of  visitors,  drawn 
hither,  as  were  we — by  motives  of  curiosity. 


of  cabbage,  which  weighed  304  pounds,  with  the  leaves 
on,  as  follows: 

123456789  10  11 
34  31  29$  29  28  27  26 J  26  25$  25 J  22 
The  plants  were  placed  in  three  feet  squares,  in  a 
common  garden,  and  treated  in  the  usual  way.  Of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  plants  (intermixed  by  mistake  with, 
Ruta  Baga,)  there  could  now  be  gathered,  sixy  more 
heads  from  the  same  small  piece  of  ground,  averging  20 
pounds  each . — Refi  ■ 
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There  were  raised  this  season,  in  the  garden  of  John 
Cook,  Licking  creek,  Bedford  county,  I'a.  eleven  heads 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.Featherstonhaugh's  valaable 
Geological  Journal,  for  several  interesting  articles  in 
the  present  number.  To  the  circular  letter  and  que- 
ries of  the  Geological  Society  we  would  particularly 
invite  the  attention  of  citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
State.  The  objects  of  this  society  are  truly  important. 
A  survey  of  the  State,  as  has  frequently  been  men- 
tioned, would  redound  much  to  its  credit,  and  develope 
resources,  which  are  at  present  unknown,  or  very  par- 
tially explored. 

In  the  address  of  Mr.  Merrill  to  the  Union  Agricul- 
tural Society,  much  good  sense  is  addressed  to  our 
farmers  ;  the  errors  generally  committed  in  this  state 
by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  practice  of  former 
ages,  without  profiting  by  the  experience  and  light  of 
the  present  day,  are  carefully  noticed,  and  if  corrected 
would  no  doubt  produce  a  great  improvement  in  the 
state  of  agriculture  here.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  an  in- 
creased attention  to  the  formation  of  agricultural  So- 
cieties in  the  different  counties.  If  each  society  could 
undertake  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  county  in  which  it 
is  established,  much  useful  information  might  be  col- 
lected, and  errors  discovered  and  removed,  which  at 
present  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  fine  cattle  and  of  domestic 
manufactures,  and  the  distribution  of  premiums,  are 
well  calculated  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  energies  of 
the  farmers.  The  account  of  such  an  exhibition  will 
be  found  in  the  present  number. 

Thursday  last  was  observed,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Clergy,  by  several  religious  denominations  in 
this  city,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from 
the  Cholera. 

The  weather  yesterday  was  very  cold  for  the  season, 
There  was  ice  of  considerable  thickness,  and  we  are 
informed  by  a  gentleman  that  at  Frankford  his  ther- 
mometer indicated  19°.  It  appears  there  has  been  some 
snow  at  Reading. 

Passengers  by  the  "People's  line,"  which  left  New 
York  on  Thursday  morning,  reached  this  city  10  min- 
utes before  3,  being  8  hours  and  50  minutes. 

Printed  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F.  GED- 
DES,  No.  9  Library  Street.  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at  the  PUB 
LICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second  door  hack 
of  the  Post  Office,  (front  room)  subscription!  will  be  thankfullyre 
ceived.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable  annuity 
by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  or  where  tbtrc  are 
agents.     Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  ON  REVISED 
CODE. 

(Continued  from  page  80.) 

A  Bill  relating  to  executors,  administrators,  and  collec- 
tors. 

Contents  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Bill  relating  to  ex- 
ecutors, administrators,  &c. 

Section  I.  Executors,  &c.to  give  notice  to  creditors. 

Sec.  II.  Executors  to  cause  appraisement  to  be  made 
and  to  file  inventory. 

Sec.  III.   Additional  inventory,  &c.  when  to  be  made. 

Sec.  IV.  Proceedings  when  executors,  &c.  receive 
property  from  collectors. 

Sec.  V.  Separate  account  to  be  kept  of  articles  ex- 
empt from  execution,  &c. 

Sec.  VI.  Bonds,  &x.  to  be  included  in  the  inventory. 

Sec.  VII.  Debt  due  by  an  executor  to  be  included. 

Sec.  VIII.  Rents  accruing  to  tenant  for  life  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

Sec.  IX.  Arrearages  of  rent  charge,  &c.  to  be  includ- 
ed. 

Sec.  X.   Estates  for  the  life  of  another  to  be  included. 

Sec.  XI.   Allowance  to  be  made  to  appraisers. 

Sec.  XII.  Vendue  or  auction  list  to  be  filed  in  the  re- 
gister's office. 

Sec.  XIII.  Executors  to  exercise  certain  powers  gi- 
ven by  will,  but  only  under  the  directions  of  the  or- 
phan's court. 

Sec.  XIV.  Executors  to  whom  a  naked  authority  on- 
ly is  given.to  have  the  same  power  as  if  the  estate  were 
devised  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  XV.  Surviving  and  acting  executors  to  have 
the  same  powers  as  all  the  executors  might  have. 

Sec.  XVI.  Contracts  in  writing  of  decedents  to  be 
enforced  in  the  orphans'  court. 

See.  XVII.  Parol  contracts  of  decedents  in  certain 
cases. 

Sec.  XVIII.  Decree  of  orphans'  court  therein,  may 
be  recorded. 

Sec.  XIX.   Duty  of  executors,  &c.  to  execute  deed. 

Sec.  XX.  Purchaser  on  a  sale  by  an  executor  under 
a  power  in  a  will,  may  pay  the  money  into  the  orphans' 
court,  and  thereafter  shall  not  be  bound  to  see  to  the 
application  of  the  money. 

Sec.  XXI.  When  personal  estate  insufficient,  execu- 
tor, &c.  to  proceed  under  directions  of  the  orphans' 
court  to  sell  real  estate. 

Sec.  XXII.   Order  of  paying  debts. 

Sec.  XXIII.  Certain  debts  not  to  be  paid  until  the 
end  of  a  year. 

Sec.  XXIV.  Provision  where  the  law  of  the  dece- 
dent's domicil  gives  any  preference  over  the  citizens  of 
this  state. 

Sec.  XXV.  Debts  of  a  decedent,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, not  to  be  a  lien  after  five  years. 

Sec.  XXVI.  Judgments  to  continue  a  lien  for  five 
years  without  a  revival. 

Sec.  XXVII.  Executors,  8cc.  may  become  party  to 
an  action,  &c.  and  prosecute  or  defend  the  same. 

Sec.  XXVIII.  Executors,  &c.  may  be  compelled  to 
become  party  to  an  action,  &c. 
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Sec.  XXIX.  Power  of  executors,  &c  to  commence 
and  prosecute  personal  actions. 

Sec.  XXX.  Executors,  &c.  to  recover  arrears  of  rent 
charge. 

Sec.  XXXI.  Executors,  &c.  of  tenant  for  life,  to  recov- 
er rent  in  certain  cases. 

Sec.  XXXII.  Administrators  de  bonis  non,  to  have 
certain  powers. 

Sec.  XXXIII.  Actions  by  or  against  executors,  &c. 
not  to  abate  by  the  death,  &c.  of  any  of  them. 

Sec.  XXXIV.  Execution  not  to  issue  upon  any  judg- 
ment  against  a  decedent,  without  a  scire  facias  to  his  ex- 
ecutors, &c. 

Sec.  XXXV.  In  all  actions  against  executors,  &c. 
where  the  personal  assets  are  insufficient,  scire  facias  to 
issue  to  the  heir,  &c. 

Sec.  XXXVI.  In  all  executions  against  executors, 
&c.  if  the  personal  assets  are  insufficient,  proceedings 
to  be  stayed  until  application  is  made  to  the  orphans' 
court  for  sale  of  real  estate. 

Sec.  XXXVII.  The  court  may  compel  the  executor 
&c.  to  make  such  application. 

Sec.  XXXVIII.  Omission  or  failure,  to  plead  or  re- 
ply,  not  to  prejudice  an  executor,  &c.  or  a  creditor  in 
respect  to  the  assets. 

Sec.  XXXIX.  Distribution  not  to  be  compelled  until 
after  one  year. 

Sec.  XL.  How  distribution  to  be  made  in  the  orphans' 
court.  l 

Sec.  XLI.  After  six  months,  further  distribution  to 
be  made. 

Sec.  XLII.  Distributee  to  give  security  to  refund. 

Sec.  XLIII.  Real  estate  sold  under  proceedings  in 
orphans'  court  in  partition  after  two  years,  not  to  be 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  intestate. 

Sec.  XLIV.  Executors,  &c.  to  give  security  before 
selling  real  estate  under  order  of  the  orphans'  court 

Sec.  XLV.  Distributee  of  such  proceeds  to  give  secu- 
rity to  refund. 

Sec.  XLVI.  Provision  for  the  case  of  a  tenant  for 
life. 

Sec.  XLVII.  Executors  to  pay  legacies  under  direc- 
tions of  orphans'  court. 

Sec.  XLVIII.  Pecuniary  legacies  to  abate  pro  rata. 
where  deficiency  of  assets. 

Sec.  XLIX.  Provision  for  the  case  of  a  legacy  for 
life.  °     ' 

Sec.  L.  Action  at  law  may  be  brought  against  execu- 
tor for  a  legacy. 

Sec.  LI.  Legacies  to  be  payable  after  a  vear,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  will. 

Sec.  LII.    Legatee  to  give  security  to  refund 

Sec.  LIU.  On  the  plea  of  want  of  assets,  an  account 
&c.  to  be  taken  in  the  orphans'  court. 

Sec.  LIV.  If  the  executor  plead  any  other  plea  he 
may  yet  aver  want  of  assets  after  judgment. 

Sec.  LV.  If  it  shall  appear  that  there  are  no  assets, 
&c.  the  legatee  to  be  non-suited. 

8ec.  LVI.   Provision  for  costs  in  such  cases. 

Sec.  LV1I.  Executors,  &c.  making  distribution  or 
paying  lcg-acies,  and  taking  security  as  before  provided 
not  to  be  liable  to  creditors. 

Sec.  LVIII.  Executors,  &c.  mav  distribute,  &c  with- 
out application  to  the  court,  but  at  their  own  risk. 
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Sec.  LIX.  Proceedings  where  a  legacy  is  charged  on 
real  estate. 

Sec.  LX.  Where  such  real  estate  isin  another  county. 

Sec.  LXI.   Such  legatee  to  give  security  to  refund. 

Sec.  LXU.  Executor,  &c.  to  deduct  collateral  inheri- 
tance tax. 

Sec.  I.XIII.  Provision  where  the  legacy  is  given  for 
a  limited  period,  &c. 

.  Sec.  LXIV.  Executors,  &c.  to  pay  tax  to  the  county 
treasurer. 

Sec.  LXV.  Executors,  &c.  to  give  notice  to  county 
commissioners  of  real  estate  liable  to  the  tax. 

Sec.  LXV  I.  Executors,  &c.  to  give  notice  to  corpo- 
rations of  any  devise  or  bequest  to  them. 

Sec.  LXVII.  Provisions  relative  to  executors  extend- 
ed to  administrators  with  the  will  annexed. 

Sec.  LXVIII.  Acts  done  bona  fide  by  an  administra- 
tor to  be  valid,  although  a  will  be  afterwards  discover- 
ed. 

Sec.  LXIX.  Duties  of  collectors  relative  to  invento- 
ry, &c. 

Sec.  LXX.   Collectors  to  take  possession  of  all  assets. 

Sec.  LXXI.  Powers  to  collectors  to  bring  suit,  &c. 

Sec.  EXXII.  Collectors  to  pay  certain  demands 
against  the  estate. 

Sec.  LXXI1I.  If  administration  be  not  granted  within 
two  years,  the  collector  to  proceed  to  sell  the  personal 
estate,  and  after  discharging  debts  to  pay  the  residue 
into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives 

of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General 

Assembly  met,  as  follows: 

Sec.  I.  The  executors  and  administrators  of  every 
decedent  shall,  immediately  after  the  granting  of  letters 
testamentary,  or  of  administration  to  them,  cause  not:ce 
thereof  to  be  given,  in  one  newspaper  published  at  or 
near  the  place  where  such  decedent  resided,  once  a 
week  during  at  least  six  successive  weeks,  together 
with  their  names  and  places  of  residence;  and  in  every 
such  notice,  they  shall  request  all  persons  having  claims 
or  demands  against  the  estate  of  the  said  decedent,  to 
make  known  the  same  to  them  without  delay. 

Sec.  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  executors  and  admin 
istrators,  having  given  convenient  notice  to  the  apprais- 
ers of  the  decedent's  estate,  of  a  time  and  place  for  ma 


reason  to  believe  the  estate  is  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts, 
exclusive  of  such  articles  as  may  be  by  law,  exempted 
from  levy  or  sale  npon  an  execution  against  a  debtor,  to 
keep  separate  and  distinct  therein,  an  account  of  all  such 
articles,  being  found,  as  may  be  exempted  from  levy  or 
sale  as  aforesaid;  and  the  same  shall  not  be  sold,  but 
suffered  to  remain  for  the  use  of  such  widow  and  chil- 
dren, without  further  account  thereof  to  be  made. 

Sec.  VI.  All  bonds,  notes  and  other  evidences  of 
debt;  also  all  other  claims  and  demands  for  money  or 
any  other  personal  property,  owned  or  held  by  the  de- 
cedent at  the  time  of  his  decease,  shall,  as  far  as  the 
same  may  be  known  to  his  executors  or  administrators, 
be  included  in  the  inventory  to  be  made  and  returned  as 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  VII.  The  appointment  of  any  person  to  be  an 
executor,  shall  in  no  case  be  deemed  a  release  or  ex- 
tinguishment of  any  debt  or  demand  which  the  testator 
may  have  had  against  hirn;  but  such  debt  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  inventory,  and  be  subject  to  distribution 
like  other  personal  estate. 

Sec.  VIII.  The  rents  of  any  real  estate  accruing  to 
any  tenant  for  life,  of  such  estate,  who  had  demised  the 
same  for  a  term  or  time  not  fully  expired  at  his  decease, 
shall  go  to  and  be  vested  in  the  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  such  tenant;  and  the  due  proportion  of  such  ac- 
cruing rent,  to  be  computed  according  to  the  time  elaps- 
ed at  the  decease  of  such  tenant,  shall  be  included  in 
the  inventory  as  personal  assets. 

Sec.  IX.  The  arrearages  of  any  rent,  charge  or  other 
rent,  or  reservation  in  nature  of  a  rent,  due  at  the  death 
of  any  tenant  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life  or 
lives  of  such  rent,  shall  go  to  and  be  vested  in  the  exec- 
utors or  administrators  of  such  tenant,  and  be  included 
in  the  inventory,  and  appraised  as  personal  assets. 

Sec.  X.  All  estates  in  lands  or  tenements,  of  which 
the  decedent  was  seized  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  for 
the  life  or  lives  of  another  person  or  persons,  shall,  tin- 
less  such  estate  have  been  limited  to  the  decedent  and 
his  heirs,  go  to  the  executors  or  administrators  of  such  de- 
cedent, and  be  included  in  the  inventory,and  be  subject 
to  distribution,  in  like  manner  as  leases  for  years. 

Sec.  XI.  The  appraisers  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent, 
shall  be  respectively  entitled  to  receive  from  the  execu- 


tor or  administrator,  two  dollars  for  their  services  in  ap- 
praising the  estate  as  aforesaid,  and,  if  not  completed  in 

the  inventory  and  appraisement  thereof, to  produce    one  day,  two  dollars  for  each  day  diligently  employed 

ke  known  to  them  in  the  presence  of  such  of  the  per-  I  by  them  therein. 


sons  interested  in  the  estate  as  may  attend,  the  whole  of 
the  personal  estate  of  the  decedent  which  may  have 
come  to  their  possession  or  knowledge;  and  the  inven- 
tory and  appraisement  thereof,  being  finished  and  certi- 
fied by  the  appraisers,  to  return  the  same  into  the  office 
of  the  proper  Register. 

Sec.  III.  Whenever  personal  property  or  assets  of 
any  kind  not  contained  in  the  inventory,  made  and  re- 
turned as  aforesaid,  shall  afterwards  come  to  the  posses- 
sion or  knowledge  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  he 
shall  give  notice  to  thu  appraisers,  and  proceed  to 
made  an  additional  inventory  and  appraisement  thereof 
as  aforesaid,  and  return  the  same  into  the  office  of  the 
proper  Register,  within  four  months  from  the  time  of 
the  discovery  thereof. 

Sec.  IV.  The  like  proceedings  shall  be  had  by  all  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators  receiving  personal  property 
from  any  collector,  unless  such  executors  or  adminis- 
trators shall  acknowledge  in  writing  before  the  register 
of  the  proper  count)-,  to  have  received  from  such  col- 
lector, the  articles  contained  in  the  inventory  returned 
by  him,  or  a  portion  thereof,  specifying  the  same,  and 
shall  also  consent  to  be  answerable  for  the  articles  re- 
ceived, in  like  manneras  if  such  inventory  and  appraise- 
ment had  been  made  by  them,  or  on  their  behalf. 

Sec.  V.  In  taking  the  inventory  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  if  the  de- 
cedent shall  have  left  a  widow  or  children  who  were  re- 
siding with  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  there  is 


Sec.  XII.  Whenever  any  executor  or  administrator 
shall  sell  at  public  auction  or  vendue,  any  of  the  person- 
al estate  of  the  decedent,  he  shall,  within  30  days  there- 
after, file  in  the  office  of  the  Register  having  jurisdic- 
tion, the  vendue  list,  or  a  just  and  true  account  of  the 
articles  so  sold,  and  the  prices  and  purchasers  thereof. 

Sec.  XIII.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  directions,  re- 
lating to  real  estate,  contained  in  any  last  will,  and  not 
given  to  any  person  by  name  or  by  description,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  given  to  the  executors  thereof: 
But  no  such  power,  authority,  or  direction,  shall  be  ex- 
ercised or  carried  into  effect  by  them,  except  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  orphans'  court  having  juris- 
diction of  their  accounts. 

Sec.  XIV.  The  executors  of  the  last  will  of  any  de- 
cedent, to  whom  is  given  thereby  a  naked  authority  on- 
ly to  sell  any  real  estate,  shall  take  and  hold  the  same 
interest  therein,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  authori- 
ties over  such  estate,  for  all  purposes  of  sale  and  con- 
veyance, and  also  of  remedy  by  entry,  by  action  or  oth- 
erwise, as  if  the  same  had  been  thereby  devised  to 
them  to  be  sold;  saving  always  to  every  testator  his  right 
to  direct  otherwise. 

Sec.  XV.  The  survivor  or  survivors  of  several  execu- 
tors of  any  last  will,  containing  a  devise  of  real  estate  to 
such  executors,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  otherwise,  or 
a  power  or  naked  authority  only  to  them  to  sell  the 
same  as  aforesaid;  also  the  acting  executor  or  executors 
of  any  such  will,  where  one  or  more  of  them  resign,  re- 
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fuse  or  renounce  the  trust,  or  are  discharged  or  dismiss- 
ed therefrom,  shall  have  the  same  interest  in,  and  pow- 
er over  such  estate,  for  all  purposes  of  sale,  conveyance 
and  remedy,  as  aforesaid,  as  all  the  executors  might 
have  or  exercise  for  the  like  purposes. 

Sec.  XVI.  Whenever  any  person  shall,  by  a  bargain 
or  contract  in  writing,  bind  himself  to  sell  and  convey 
any  real  estate  within  this  commonwealth,  and  shall  die, 
seized  or  possessed  of  such  real  estate,  without  having 
made  any  sufficient  provision  for  ihe  performance  of 
such  bargain  or  contract,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators  of  such  decedent,  or  for  the 
purchaser  of  such  real  estate,  or  other  person  interest- 
ed in  such  contract,  to  apply  by  bill  or  petition,  to  the 
Orphans'  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  accounts  of 
such  executors  or  administrators,  setting  forth  the  facts 
of  the  case;  and  after  due  notice  of  such  bill  or  petition 
to  the  purchaser,  or  to  the  executors  or  administrators 
and  heirs  of  the  decedent,  or  devisees  of  such  estate, 
as  the  case  may  require,  to  appear  in  such  court,  on  a 
day  certain,  and  answer  such  bill  or  petition,  if  there  be 
cause,  such  court  shall  have  power,  if  the  facts  of  the 
case  be  sufficient  in  equity,  and  no  sufficient  cause  be 
shown  to  the  contrary,  to  decree  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  such  contract,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof. 

Sec.  XVII.  The  like  proceedings  may  be  had  in  all 
respects,  whenever  any  parol  contract  shall  have  been 
entered  into  by  any  decedent,  for  the  conveyance  of  real 
estate  within  this  commonwealth,  of  which  such  dece- 
dent shall  die  seized  or  possessed,  where  no  sufficent 
provision  for  the  performance  thereof,  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  decedent,  in  all  cases  where  such  parol 
contract  shall  have  been  so  far  executed,  that  it  would 
be  against  equity  to  rescind  the  same. 

Sec.  XVIII  The  order  or  decree  of  the  orphans' 
court  for  the  specific  performance  of  any  such  contract, 
in  the  cases  herein  before  mentioned,  being  Certified  by 
the  clerk  of  such  court,  under  the  seal  thereof,  may  be 
recorded  in  the  office  for  the  recording  of  deeds,  in  the 
county  where  such  real  estate  is  situate,  in  like  manner 
as  deeds  are  recorded,  and  with  the  same  effect. 

Sec.  XIX.  When  such  order  or  decree  for  the  specific 
performance  of  any  such  contract  shall  have  been  made, 
and  the  purchase  money  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  such  contract,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  executors  or  administrators  of  such  dece- 
dent, to  execute  such  deed  of  conveyance  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  court,  in  conformity  with  the  intention 
of  such  contract,  and  the  same  being  so  made,  shall  be 
of  the  same  force  and  effect  to  pass  and  vest  the  estate 
intended,  as  if  the  same  had  been  executed  by  the  de- 
cedent in  his  life-time. 

Sec.  XX.  Whenever  any  sale  shall  be  made  of  any 
real  estate  by  any  executor  or  executors  in  pursuance  of 
any  authority,  power  or  direction  Contained  in  a  will 
or  by  force  thereof  and  of  this  act,  either  for  the  pay- 
"Ynent  of  debts  or  of  legacies,  or  for  the  support  of  chil- 
dren, or  for  distribution  of  the  proceeds  or  other  pur- 
pose, the  purchaser  of  such  estate  may  pay  the  pur- 
chase money,  or  consideration  of  such  sale  into  the  or- 
phans' court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  accounts  of  such 
executor  or  executors,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  di- 
rection of  such  court,  according  to  the  uses  and  trusts 
contained  in  such  will,  and  such  payment  shall  be  deem- 
ed valid  against  all  persons  having,  or  who  may  have  an 
interest  therein. 

Sec.  XXI.  Whenever  it  shall  satis'actorily  appear  to 
the  executor  or  administrator,  that  the  personal  estate 
of  the  decedent  is  insufficient  to  pay  all  just  debts  and 
the  expenses  of  the  administration,  he  shall  pr.ceed 
without  delay,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  to  •■ell 
under  the  directions  of  the  orphans'  court  having  juris- 
diction of  his  accounts,  so  much  of  the  real  estate  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  such 
real  estate  so  sold,  shall  not  be  liable  in  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser  for  the  debts  of  the  decedent. 


Sec.  XXII.  All  debts  owing  by  any  person  within 
this  state  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  shall  be  paid  by 
his  executors  or  administrators,  so  far  as  they  have  as 
sets  in  the  manner  and  order  following,  viz: 

1.    Funeral  expenses,  medicine  furnished,  and  medi" 
cal  attendance  given  during  die  last  illness  of  the  dece- 
dent, and  servants'  wages. 
.  2.  Rents  not  exceeding  one  year. 

3.  Judgments  and  decrees  of  the  orphans'  court  for 
the  payment  of  money. 

4.  Recognizances. 

5.  Bonds  and  specialities. 

6.  All  other  debts,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  same,  except  debts  due  to  the  commonwealth, 
which  shall  he  last  paid. 

Sec.  XXIII.  No  executor  or  administrator  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  any  debt  of  the  decedent,  except  such  as 
are  by  law  preferred  in  the  order  of  payment  to  judg- 
ments, until  one  year  be  fully  elapsed  from  the  granting 
of  the  administration  of  the  estate. 

Sec.  XXIV.  Whenever  the  laws  of  the  place  in 
which  was  the  decedent's  domicil  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  contain  any  provisions  whereby  a  preference 
may  be  given  in  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  citi- 
zens or  residents  thereof,  as  such,  over  the  citizens  or 
residents  of  this  state,  the  executor  or  administrator 
shall,  in  the  disposition  of  such  of  the  assets  as  may  have 
come  into  his  hands  within  this  commonwealth,  observe 
the  like  rules  of  preference  in  favor  of  the  citizens  or 
residents  of  this  commonwealth,  over  the  citizens  or  re- 
sidents of  such  place,  in  the  same  manner  as  it'  such 
rules  were  hereby  expressly  enacted. 

Sec.  XXV.  No  debts  of  a  decedent,  except  they  be 
secured  by  mortgage  or  judgment,  shall  remain  a  lien 
on  the  real  estate  of  such  decedent,  longer  than  five 
years  after  the  decease  of  such  debtor,  unless  an  action 
for  the  recovery  thereof,  be  commenced  and  duly  pros- 
ecuted against  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators, 
within  the  period  of  five  years  after  his  decease,  or  a 
copy  or  particular  written  statement  of  any  bond,  cove- 
nant, debt  or  demand,  where  the  same  is  not  payable 
wilhin  the  said  period  of  five  years.shall  be  filed  within  the 
said  period  of  five  years,  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary 
of  the  county  where  the  real  estate  to  be  charged  is  situate. 

Sec.  XXVI.  All  judgments  winch  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  a  decedent  shall  be  a  lien  on  hs  real  estate, 
shall  continue  to  bind  such  estate  during  the  term 
of  five  years  from  his  death,  although  such  judgments 
be  not  revived  by  scire  facias  or  otherwise,  after  his 
death;  and  such  judgments  shall,  during  such  term, 
rank  according  to  their  priority  at  the  time  of  such  death ; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  such  term,  such  judgments 
shall  not  continue  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  such  dece- 
dent, as  against  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  mortgagee  or  other 
judgment  creditor  of  such  decedent,  unless  revived  by 
scire  facias  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  revival  of  judgments. 

Sec.  XXVII.  The  executors  or  administrators  of  any 
person,  who  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  a  party 
plaintiff,  petitioner  or  defendant,  in  any  action  orleg-al 
proceeding,  depending  in  any  court  of  this  common- 
wealth, shall  have  full  power,  if  the  cause  of  action  doth 
by  law  survive  to  them,  to  become  party  thereto,  and 
prosecute  or  defend  such  suit  or  proceeding  to  final 
judgment  or  decree,  as  fully  as  such  decedent  might 
have  done  if  he  had  lived,  and,  if  such  plaintiff  or  peti- 
tioner die  after  judgment  or  decree  in  his  favor,  his  ex- 
ecutors vor  administrators  may  proceed  to  execution 
thereupon,  as  such  plaintiff  or  petitioner  might  have 
done  if  he  had  lived. 

Sec.  XXVIII.  The  court  in  which  any  action  or  le- 
gal proceeding  may  be  depending,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
have  power  to  require  by  a  writ  of  scire  facias,  stich  t  x- 
ecutors  or  administrators,  within  twenty  days  after  the 
service  thereof,  to  become  party  to  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, or  to  show  cause  at  the  next  succeeding  term, 
why  they  should  not  be   made  party  thereto  byjudg- 
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mentof  the  court,  and  further  proceedings  had  in  such 
action  or  proceeding;  but  in  every  such  case  the  execu- 
tors or  administrators,  who  shall  become  party  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  entitled  to  the  continuance  of  such  action 
or  proceeding  during  one  term. 

Sec.  XXIX.  Executors  and  administrators  shall  have 
power  to  commence  and  prosecute  all  personal  actions 
which  the  decedent  whom  they  represent  might  have 
commenced  and  prosecuted,  except  actions  for  slander, 
for  libels,  and  for  wrongs  done  to  the  persons;  and  they 
shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  any  action,  except  as  afore- 
said, which'might  have  been  maintained  against  such 
decedent  if  he  had  lived. 

Sec.  XXX.  The  executors  or  administrators  of  every 
person,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  any  rent,  charge, 
or  other  rent  or  reservation  in  nature  of  a  rent,  in  fee  or 
otherwise,  as  mentioned  in  the  lXth  section  of  this  act, 
shall  and  may  have  an  action  of  debt  for  the  arrearages 
of  such  rent  due  to  the  decedent  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, against  the  person  who  ought  to  have  paid  such 
rent,  or  his  executors  or  administrators;  or  they  may  de- 
strain  therefor  upon  the  lands  or  tenements  which  were 
charged  with  the  payment  thereof,  and  liable  to  the 
.distress  of  such  decedent,  so  long  as  such  lands  or  tene- 
ments remain  and  are  in  the  seizin  or  possession  of  the 
tenant  who  ought  to  have  paid  such  rent,  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  other  person  claiming  the  same  from  or 
under  the  same  tenant  by  purchase,  gift  or  descent,  in 
like  manner  as  such  decedent  might  have  done  if  he  had 
lived. 

Sec.  XXXI.  The  executors  or  administrators  of  any 
tenant  for  life,  who  shall  happen  to  die  before  or  on 
the  day  on  which  any  rent  was  reserved  or  made  pay- 
able upon  any  demise  or  lease  of  any  real  estate,  which 
determined  on  the  death  of  such  tenant  for  life,  may 
have  an  action  on  the  case  to  recover  from  the  lessee  or 
under  tenant  of  such  real  estate,  if  such  tenant  for  life 
die  on  the  day  on  which  the  same  was  made  payable, 
the  whole,  or,  if  before  the  day,  a  proportion  of  such 
rent,  for  the  last  year  or  quarter  of  a  year,  or  other 
current  period  of  payment,  according  to  the  time 
elapsed  at  the  decease  of  such  tenant  for  life  as  aforesaid. 
Sec.  XXXII.  Administrators  de  bonis  non,  with  or 
without  a  will  annexed,  shall  have  power  to  demand 
and  recover  from  their  predecessors  in  the  administra- 
tion or  their  legal  representatives,  all  moneys,  goods 
and  assets,  remaining  in  their  hands,  due  and  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  of  the  decedent,  and  to  commence  and 
prosecute  actions  upon  promises  made  to  such  prede- 
cessors in  their  representative  character,  and  to  sue  forth 
and  defend  writs  of  error,  writs  of  scire  facias  and  writs 
of  execution,  upon  judgments  obtained  by  or  in  the 
name  of  the  executors,  administrators  or  collectors,  into 
whose  place  they  may  have  come,  and  also  to  proceed 
with  and  perfect  all  unexecuted  executions  which  may 
have  been  issued  thereon  at  the  instance  of  such  prede- 
cessors. 

Sec.  XXXIII.  No  action  or  other  legal  proceeding, 
commenced  by  or  against  executors  or  administrators, 
shall  be  abated,  or  otherwise  defeated,  by  reason  of  the 
death,  dismissal,  resignation,  or  renunciation  of  any  one 
or  more  of  them  ;  nor  by  reason  of  the  annulling  or  re- 
voking of  the  letters  or  powers  granted  to  them  or  any 
of  them  ;  but  such  suit  or  proceeding  may  be  prosecu- 
ted to  final  judgment  or  decree  by  or  against  such  olher 
person  or  persons,  as  may  have  been  joined  with  them 
in  the  administration,  or  by  or  against  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  their  successors  therein,  in  all  cases, 
in  like  manner  as  if  no  such  change  had  occurred  or  act 
been  done,  and  in  all  cases  of  the  vacancy  of  the  admin- 
istration, as  aforesaid,  the  successors  therein  shall  be 
made  party  to  such  action  or  proceeding  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  XXVIII  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  XXXIV.  No  execution  for  the  levy  or  sale  of 


first  warned  by  a  writ  of  scire  facias  to  show  cause 
against  the  issuing  thereof,  notwithstanding  the  teste  of 
such  execution  may  bear  date  antecedently  to  his 
death. 

Sec.  XXXV.  In  all  actions  against  the  executors  or 
administrators  of  a  decedent,  who  shall  have  left  real 
estate,  if  there  is  cause  to  believe  the  personal  assets 
insufficient  to  pay  all  just  demands  against  the  estate, 
such  executors  or  administrators  shall,  without  delay, 
aver  the  fact  upon  the  record,  and  pray  the  court  that 
the  widow,  heirs  and  devisees,  naming  them  so  far  as 
known,  may  be  warned  to  come  into  court,  and  become 
party  to  such  action  if  they  shall  choose  ;  and  thereupon 
the  court  shall  award  a  writ  of  scire  facias  for  that 
purpose,  and  direct  service  thereof  to  be  made  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  time  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
shall  require. 

Sec.  XXXVI.  In  every  case  of  an  execution  against 
the  executors  or  administrators  of  a  decedent,  whether 
founded  upon  a  judgment  obtained  against  such  dece- 
dent in  his  lifetime,  or  upon  a  judgment  obtained 
against  them  in  their  representative  character,  if  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  issuing 
such  execution,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  per- 
sonal assets  insufficient  to  pay  all  just  demands  upon 
the  estate,  such  court  shall  thereupon  stay  all  proceed- 
ings upon  such  execution,  until  the  executors  or  admin- 
istrators shall  have  made  application  to  the  proper  or- 
phans' court  for  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent, or  for  the  apportionment  of  the  assets  on  both,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

Sec.  XXXVII.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  court, 
in  the  cases  aforesaid,  on  application  of  the  plaintiff  in 
such  judgment,  or  of  any  other  person  interested  as 
heir,  devisee,  or  otherwise,  to  order  the  executors  or 
administrators  to  make  application  to  the  orphans'  court, 
for  the  purposes  herein  before  mentioned,  and  to  en- 
force such  order  by  attachment. 

Sec.  XXXVIII.  The  omission  of  any  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator to  plead  to  any  action  brought  against  him 
in  his  representative  character,  that  he  has  fully  admin- 
istered the  estate  of  the  decedent  or  any  other  matter 
relative  to  the  assets,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  admission 
of  assets  to  satisfy  the  demand  made  in  such  action  ; 
also,  the  omission  of  the  plaintiff  to  reply  to  any  such 
matter  when  pleaded,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  admission 
of  the  want  of  assets  as  aforesaid  ;  nor  shall  such  omis- 
sion otherwise  prejudice  either  party  ;  and  no  mis- 
pleading or  lack  of  pleading  by  executors  or  admin- 
istrators shall  make  them  liable  to  pay  any  debt  or  dam- 
ages recovered  against  them  in  their  representative 
character,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  assets  which  in  fact 
have  come  or  may  come  into  their  hands. 

Sec.  XXXIX.  No  administrator  shall  be  compelled  to 
make  distribution  of  the  goods  of  an  intestate  until  one 
year  be  fully  expired  from  the  granting  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  estate. 

Sec.  XL.  Whenever  distribution,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  required  by  any  person  interested,  the  administrator 
shall  present  to  the  orphans'  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  his  accounts,  a  statement  of  all  demands  against  the 
estate,  which  have  been  made  known  to  him  ;  and  after 
deducting  the  amount  thereof  from  the  assets  in  his 
hands,  together  with  such  further  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  interest  and  costs  of  suit  of  such  as 
may  be  in  dispute,  and  of  such  as  he  may  deem  it  his 
duty  to  dispute,  make  distribution  of  the  residue  under 
the  direction  of  the  orphans'  court  aforesaid. 

Sec.  XLI.  After  six  months  elapsed  from  a  distribu- 
tion made  as  aforesaid,  the  like  proceedings,  in  all 
respects,  may  be  had  for  the  distribution  of  further  as- 
sets, if  any  shall  then  remain,  after  deducting  as  afore- 
said, for  other  demands  which  may  have  been  made 
known  to  the  administrator  ;  and  so  from  time  to  time, 


any  real  or  personal   estate  of  any  decedent,  shall  be  j  until  the  whole  estate  shall  be  settled  and  distributed, 
issued  upon  any  judgment  obtained  against  him  in  his        Sec.  XLU.  But  before  any  person  shall  be  entitled 
lifetime,  unless  his  personal  representatives  have  been  I  to  receive  any  share  in  the  distribution  as  aforesaid,  he 
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shall  give  sufficient  real  or  personal  security,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  orphans'  court,  having-  jurisdiction  as 
aforesaid,  in  such  sum  and  form  as  the  said  court  shall 
direct,  with  condition,  that  if  any  debt  or  demand  shall 
afterwards  be  recovered  against  the  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent, or  otherwise  be  duly  made  to  appear,  he  will 
refund  the  rateable  part  of  such  debt  or  demand,  and 
of  the  costs  and  charges  attending  the  recovery  of  the 
same. 

Sec.  XLIII.  Whenever  the  real  estate  of  a  decedent 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  sold  by  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, by  virtue  of  an  order  of  an  orphans'  court 
having  jurisdiction,  under  proceedings  in  partition,  such 
real  estate  shall  not  be  liable  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  the  debts  of  the  decedent:  Provided  such  sale 
be  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  from  the 
granting  of  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration. 

Sec.  XLIV.  But  no  executor  or  administrator  shall 
have  power  to  execute  any  order  or  decree  of  the  or- 
phans' court,  for  the  sale  of  any  real  estate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distribution  or  otherwise,  nor  to  receive  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  of  the  real  estate  of  the  decedent, 
made  by  authority  of  the  law,  until  he  shall  have  given 
security  to  be  approved  of  by  the  orphans'  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  his  accounts,  for  the  faithful  application 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  real  estate  according  to  law. 

Sec.  XLV.  And  before  any  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  real  estate  shall  be  made,  among  the  kin- 
dred of  the  decedent,  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  shall  respectively  give  sufficient  real  or  per- 
sonal security,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  orphans'  court 
having  jurisdiction,  with  condition  that  if  any  debt  or 
demand  shall  be  afterwards  recovered  against  the  estate 
of  the  decedent,  or  otherwise  be  duly  made  to  appear, 
they  will  respectively  refund  the  rateable  part  of  such 
demand,  and  the  costs  and  charges  attending  the  recov- 
ery of  the  same,  so  far  as  such  real  estate  would  have 
been  liable  to  such  demand  if  it  had  remained  unsold. 

Sec.  XL VI.  Provided,  always,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
sale  of  real  estate  under  proceedings  in  partition  in  the 
orphans'  court,  the  share  of  any  tenant  for  life  shall  not 
be  paid  to  him  or  her,  but  shall  remain  charged  on 
such  or  other  real  estate,  acording  to  the  directions  of 
such  orphans'  court ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  sale  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  such  tenant  for  life  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  his  share  of  the  surplusage,  until  he  shall 
have  given  such  security,  under  the  direction  of  the 
orphans'  court,  as  shall  sufficiently  provide  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  persons  entitled  in  remainder. 

Sec.  XLVIl.  Executors,  after  one  year  elapsed  from 
the  granting  of  the  administration  of  the  estate,  shall, 
upon  the  requisition  of  any  legatee,  or  any  other  person 
interested,  pay  and  deliver  under  the  direction  of  the 
orphans'  court  having  jurisdiction  of  their  accounts,  all 
such  legacies  as  are  due  and  payable  by  them,  or  a  pro- 
portionate part  thereof,  first  deducting  all  demands 
against  the  estate,  and  such  further  sums  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  pay  the  interest  and  costs  of  such  as  are  dis- 
putable or  in  dispute  ;  and  if  there  shall  be  a  residue 
distributable  under  the  intestate  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth, they  shall  also  distribute  the  same  ;  and  the 
proceedings  in  any  such  case  shall  in  all  respects,  whe- 
ther of  security  or  otherwise,  be  the  same  as  are  herein- 
before provided  in  the  cases  of  distribution  by  adminis- 
trators of  the  estates  of  decedents  intestate,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  shall  permit. 

Sec.  XLVIII.  If,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  debts 
as  aforesaid,  the  residue  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge all  the  pecuniary  legacies  bequeathed,  an  abate- 
ment shall  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  legacies  so 
given,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  provided  by  the  will. 

Sec.  XLIX.  Whenever  personal  property  is  be- 
queathed to  any  person  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years 
or  for  any  other  limited  period,  or  upon  a  condition  or 
contingency,  the  executor  of  such  will  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  or  deliver  the  property  so  bequeathed  to 
the  person  so  entitled,  until  security  be  given  in  the  or- 


phans' court  having  jurisdiction  of  his  accounts,  in  such 
sum  and  form  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  court  shall 
sufficiently  secure  the  interest  of  the  person  entitled  in 
remainder,  whenever  the  same  shall  accrue  or  vest  in 
possession. 

Sec.  L.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  whom 
any  bequest  of  money  or  other  goods  or  chattels  may 
j  be  made  by  last  will  or  testament,  to  commence  and 
prosecute  in  any  of  the  courts  for  holding  pleas  in  any 
of  the  counties  of  this  commonwealth,  an  action  of  debt, 
detinue,  account  render,  or  an  action  on  the  case  for 
the  recovery  thereof  after  it  becomes  due,  against  the 
executors  of  such  will,  having  in  their  hands  sufficient 
assets  to  pay  all  the  just  debts,  of  the  testator  and  the 
legacies  by  him  bequeathed. 

Sec.  LI.  Legacies,  if  no  time  be  limited  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  deemed  due  and 
payable  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  death  of 
the  testator. 

Sec.  HI.  But  no  action  for  the  recovery  of  any 
such  legacy  shall  be  commenced,  until  a  reasonable  de- 
mand have  been  made  by  the  legatee  of  the  executor, 
for  the  payment  or  delivery  thereof,  nor  shall  such 
legatee  be  entitled  to  execution  in  such  action,  until 
security  have  been  given  in  the  orphans'  court  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  directed  with  respect  to  distribu- 
tive shares. 

Sec.  LIIl.  If  the  executor  shall  plead  to  such  action, 
that  he  hath  not  sufficient  assets  to  pay  all  just  debts 
and  demands  against  the  estate,  and  also  all  the  legacies 
given,  without  any  other  plea,  no  further  proceedings 
shall  be  had  in  such  action,  until  an  account  shall  have 
been  taken  in  the  proper  orphans'  court  of  the  debts 
and  assets  of  the  estate,  and  the  amount  if  any  pa)'able 
on  such  legacy  be  ascertained,  and  in  such  case  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  court  to  order  the  executor  to 
proceed  without  delay  in  the  orphans'  court  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  enforce  such  order  by  attach- 
ment. 

Sec.  LIV.  If  any  other  plea  be  pleaded  by  such  ex- 
ecutor, the  issue  thereon  shall  be  decided  in  due  course 
as  in  other  cases,  and  if  judgment  thereupon  be  ren- 
dered against  such  executor  he  may  nevertheless  aver 
the  want  of  sufficient  assets  to  pay  all  the  debts  and 
legacies  as  aforesaid,  and  thereupon  execution  shall  be 
stayed  until  such  account  shall  be  taken  as  is  provided 
in  the  next  preceding  section  of  this  act,  and  the  court 
in  which  such  action  is  brought,  may,  by  attachment, 
compel  such  executor  to  proceed  in  the  orphans'  court 
for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  LV.  If  it  shall  appear  by  the  account  taken  in 
the  orphans'  court  that  there  are  no  assets  in  the  hands 
of  such  executor  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  legacy  demanded,  or  if  such  legacy  be  a 
chattel,  that  it  is  required  for  the  payment  of  debts ; 
judgment  of  non  suit  shall  thereupon  be  entered. 

Sec.  LVI.  If  judgment  as  aforesaid  be  entered  for 
the  plaintiff,  for  any  sum,  or  for  the  chattel  bequeathed, 
the  court  shall  according  to  justice  and  equity,  either 
award  costs  or  no  costs  out  of  the  testator's  estate,  or, 
if  such  executor  has  been  faulty  in  delaying  without 
sufficient  excuse  the  payment  or  delivery  of  the  legacy 
demanded,  or  a  proportional  part  thereof,  then  out  of 
the  proper  estate  of  such  executor. 

Sec.  LVII.  Executors  and  administrators  making 
distribution,  or  paying  or  delivering  any  legacies,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  assets  so  paid  or 
distributed  in  respect  to  any  claim  or  demand  upon  the 
decedent  not  previously  made  known  to  them,  where 
security  shall  be  taken  as  is  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  LVHI.  Provided,  always,  that  executors  and 
administrators  may  make  distribution  and  pay  or  deliver 
legacies  without  application  as  aforesaid  to  the  orphans' 
court,  upon"  such  security  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  them, 
nevertheless  at  their  own  risk. 

Sec.  LIX.  When  a  legacy  shall  be  charged  upon,  or 
payable  out  of  the  real  estate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
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legatee  to  apply  by  will  or  petition  to  the  orphans'  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  accounts  of  the  executor  of 
the  will,  by  which  such  legacy  was  bequeathed  ;  where- 
upon such  court,  having  caused  due  notice  to  be  given 
to  such  executor,  and  to  the  devisee  or  heir,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  real  estate,  charged  with  such  legacy, 
and  to  such  other  persons  interested  in  the  estate,  as 
justice  may  require,  may  proceed,  according  to  equity, 
"to  make  such  decree  or  order  touching  the  payment  of 
the  legacy  out  of  such  real  estate  as  may  be  requisite  and  j 
just. 

Sec.   LX.   If  the  real  estate  charged  with  such  legacy 
shall  be  situated  in  another  county,  and  the  party  against 
whom  such  decree   may  have  been  made,  shall  fail  to  I 
comply  therewith,  according  to  the  terms  thereof,  such  j 
decree'  may  be  certified  to  the  orphans'  court  of  the 
county  in  which  such  real  estate  is  situate,  and,  there- 
upon, the  like  proceedings  may  be  had  in  such  court, 
for  enforcing  payment  of  the  amount  decreed  to  be 
paid,  as  if  the  real  estate  were  situate  in  the  county  in  ! 
which  application  was  originally  made. 

Sec.  LXI.  But  before  any  such  legatee  shall  be  enti-  j 
tied  to  the  benefit  of  any  such  decree,  he  shall  give 
such  security,  as  the  court,  in  which  application  was  j 
originally  made,  shall  direct,  for  the  indemnity-  of  the 
devisee,  or  heir,  or  other  person  interested,  in  the  event 
of  any  debt  due  by  the  testator  being  recovered,  for  the 
payment  of  which  such  real  estate  would  be  liable. 

Sec.  LXH.  The  executor  or  administrator  paying 
any  legacy  or  share  in  the  distribution  of  any  estate, 
subject  to  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  to  any  person 
not  being  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife  or  lawful 
issue  of  the  decedent,  shall  deduct  therefrom  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  every  hundred 
dollars,  upon  the  whole  legacy  or  share  or  sum  to  be 
jiaid:  or  if  not  money,  he  shall  demand  payment  of  a 
sum  to  be  computed  at  the  same,  rate,  upon  the 
appraised  value  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  no  executor  or  administrator  shall  be 
compelled  to  deliver  any  specific  legacy  or  article 
to  be  distributed  to  any  such  person,  except  upon  pay- 
ment into  his  hands  of  a  sum  computed  upon  its  value 
as  aforesaid.  And  wherever  any  such  legacy  shall  be 
charged  upon,  or  payable  out  of  real  estate,  the  heir  or 
devisee,  before  paying  the  same,  shall  deduct  therefrom, 
at  the  rate  aforesaid,  and  pay  the  amount  so  deducted  to 
the  executor. 

Sec.  LXIII.  If  the  legacy  so  to  be  paid  or  delivered, 
be  given  to  any  such  person  during  a  limited  period,  or 
upon  a  condition  or  otherwise,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  i 
XLlXth  section  of  this  act,  if  the  same  be  money,  he  I 
shall  retain  upon  the  whole  amount  as  aforesaid;  but  If  j 
not  money,  he  shall  make  application  to  the  orphans' 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  his  accounts,  to  make  an 
apportionment,  if  the  case  require  it,  of  the  sum  to  be 
paid  into  his  hands,  between  such  legatees,  and  for 
such  further  order  relative  thereto  as  equity  shall  re- 
quire. 

See.  LXIV.  Every  sum  of  money  retained  by  an  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator,  or  paid  into  his  hands  on  ac- 
count of  any  legacy  or  distributive  share,  for  the  use  of 
the  commonwealth,  shall  be  paid  by  him  without  delay 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  ;  for  which  payment  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  demand  duplicate  receipts,  or.e  of 
which  he  shall  immediately  lodge  with  the  register  of 
the  proper  county. 

Sec.  I.XV.  Whenever  any  of  the  real  estate,  of  which 
any  decedent  may  die  seized,  shall  pass  to  any  body 
politic  or  corporate,  or  to  any  person  other  than  to 
the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  or  lawful  issue  of  the 
decedent,  or  in  trust  for  them  or  some  of  them,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  executors  or  administrators  of  such 
decedent  to  give  information  thereof  in  writing  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  county  where  such  real  estate  is 
situate,  within  six  months  after  they  undertake  the  exe- 
cution of  their  respective  duties  ;  or,  if  the  fact  be  not 


known  to  them  within  that  period,  within  one  month 
after  the  same  shall  have  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Sec.  LXVI.  'Whenever  any  devise  or  bequest  shall 
be  made  to  any  public  corporate  bod)-,  by  any  last  will 
and  testament,  the  executors  thereof  shall,  within  six 
months  after  they  undertake  the  execution  of  such  will, 
make  known  by  letter  addressed  to  such  corporate 
body,  the  nature  and  amount  of  such  devise  or  bequest, 
together  with  their  names  and  places  of  residence. 

Sec.  LXVII.  All  and  singular  the  provisions  of  this 
act  relative  to  the  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the 
executors,  are  hereby  extended  to  administrators  with 
a  will  annexed. 

Sec.  LXVIII.  All  such  acts  of  administration  as  would 
be  in  due  course  of  law,  in  case  of  intestacy,  if  done  in 
good  faith,  and  without  notice  of  a  will,  shall  not  be 
impeached,  though  a  will  should  afterwards  be  discov- 
ered and  established. 

Sec.  LXIX.  The  duties  hereinbefore  enjoined  upon 
executors  and  administrators,  in  relation  to  the  inven- 
tory and  appraisement,  are  hereby  enjoined  upon  all 
collectors  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent. 

Sec.  LXX.  All  personal  property,  and  all  interests 
and  estates  made  by  this  act  assets  in  the  hands  of  an 
executor  or  administrator,  shall  be  taken  into  posses- 
sion by  collectors  for  the  purposes  of  their  trust. 

Sec.  LXXI.  The  powers  of  collectors,  for  all  pur- 
poses within  the  object  of  their  trust,  whether  by  action 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  deemed  to  relate  to  the  death  of 
the  decedent;  and  they  shall  and  may  maintain  the  like 
actions  as  a  rightful  executor  might,  against  all  persons 
embezzling,  converting  to  use,  or  otherwise  intermed- 
dling without  authority,  with  the  effects  of  the  decedent. 

Sec.  LXXII.  Collectors  may,  with  the  leave  of  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  their  accounts,  pay  all  such 
claims  or  demands  against  the  estate  for  medicine,  me- 
dical attendance, funeral  expenses,  servants'  wages  and 
rents,  as  such  court  shall  first  approve  of,  and  allow  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  any  property  which  they  may  have 
sold  under  authority  of  their  letters,  or  out  of  any  monies 
received  by  them  from  the  debtors  of  the  estate;  and  if 
after  the  payment  of  such  claims,  any  monies  shall  re- 
main in  their  hands,  they  may,  with  the  leave  of  the 
court  as  aforesaid,  apply  the  same  towards  the  payment 
of  judgments  against  the  decedent,  according  to  prior- 
ity. 

Sec.  LXXIII.  If  administration  of  the  estate  be  not 
granted  in  due  course,  within  two  years  from  the  death 
of  the  decedent,  the  collector  shall  proceed  to  sell  the 
whole  of  the  personal  estate,  which  may  remain  in  his 
hands;  and  after  the  payment  of  all  debts  of  record,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  court  as  aforesaid,  he  shall 
pay  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  commonwealth,  there  to  remain  without  in- 
terest, subject  to  the  use  of  such  person  as  may  after* 
wards  duly  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Friday,  November  16,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL— The  president  presented  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  adopt- 
ed. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  That  the  Independence  of  these 
United  States  is  a  signal  blessing,  and  has  contributed 
essentially  to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  their  people. 

That  they  owe  an  unbounded  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  that  august  assembly,  who  especially  ha- 
zarded their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  the  feai  less  decla- 
ration of  it  to  the  world;  and  that  the  last  mournful  oc- 
casion has  now  presented  itself,  at  once  of  recording 
their  deaths  and  commemorating  their  virtues. 

That  it  becomes  the  citizens  of  this  great  republic  to 
testify  on  all  suitable  occasions,  their  deep  sense  of  the 
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blessings  which  they  enjoy,  and  to  pay  a  merited  tribute 
of  acknowledgment  and  gratitude  to  those  who  under 
divine  providence,  mainly  contributed  to  establish 
them. 

That  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  very  spot  where 
Independence  was  declared,  has  peculiar  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  the  departed  benefactors  of  the  nation, 
for  the  large  share  which  she  enjoys  of  the  general  pros- 
perity; and  she  feels  it  to  be  a  melancholy  duty  to  unite 
with  her  sister  cities  in  the  expression  of  sorrow  for  their 
loss,  and  respect  and  attachment  to  their  memories. 

That  the  death  of  Charles  Carroll,  who  survived  all 
his  associates  of  the  Congress  ot  1776,  is  deplored  by 
these  CounGilsas  a  public  calamity,  which  breaks  asun- 
der the  last  human  tie  which  bound  the  republic  to  that 
assembly  of  its  fathers;  and  they  regard  his  long  life  of 
honored  usefulness,  as  a  proof  of  the  favor  of  heaven  to 
the  nation;  and  his  unsullied  character  and  pure  exam- 
ple, as  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value  bequeathed  to  his 
grateful  countrymen. 

Resolved,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Charles  Carroll,  that  the  Hall  in  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  solemnly  proclaimed,  as  well  as 
these  Council  Chambers,  be  hung  with  black  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  and  that  the  clerks  of  Councils 
cause  suitable  drapery  to  be  prepared  and  arranged. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the 
Presidents  of  Councils,  to  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and 
to  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased  patriot. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Wetherill  as  chairman  of  the  Watering 
Committee,  made  the  annexed  report  and  ordinance, 
which  was  passed. 

The  Watering  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
Councils,  that  according  to  their  instructions,  they  have 
contracted  with  Thomas  D.  Grover  for  the  erection  of 
the  guard  pier  and  ice  breaker,  to  be  placed  at  the  foot 
of  Coates'  street,  for  the  protection  of  the  Water  Works 
at  Fair  Mount.  Although  this  work  will  not  be  entire- 
ly finished  this  year,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  so  far  completed,  as  will  hereafter  secure  the 
forebay  and  other  parts  of  the  works  from  injury,  by 
sudden  jams  of  ice,  or  by  extreme  freshets. 

The  Watering  Committee  were  also  instructed  by 
Councils,  to  purchase  of  Henry  Moliere,  a  piece  of 
ground,  situate  near  the  corner  of  Coates'  and  Fair 
Mount  streets,  which  was  thrown  off  Mr.  Moliere'smain 
lot  by  the  location  of  the  Columbia  rail-road,  and  caus- 
ed a  nook  in  the  property  of  the  city.  The  committee 
have  made  the  purchase,  and  the  title  papers  will  be 
delivered  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  of  the  city  property  at  Fair 
Mount,  which  the  committee  lay  before  Councils,  that 
a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Lancaster  Schuyl- 
kill Bridge  Company,  situate  on  the  Upper  Ferry  road, 
will  interfere  with  the  proper  arrangement  necessary  in 
forming  the  embankments  of  reservoir  No.  4.  As  this 
angle  of  ground  being  the  only  one  left  that  is  liable  to 
cause  difficulty  hereafter,  the  committee  instructed 
their  superintendent  to  inquire  if  said  ground  could  be 
purchased. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  Jacob  Ridgway,  Esq.  Pre- 
sident of  the  Bridge  Board,  has  sent  the  following  to 
Mr.  Graff: 

Philadelphia  9th  Nov.  1832. 
Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  day,  inquir- 
ing at  what  price  the  Lancaster  Schuylkill  Bridge  Com- 
pany would  sell  their  strip  of  ground  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  and  adjoining  Fair  Mount,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  yo\i  that  the  lowest  price  which 
they  will  take  is  $3,000,  say  Three  Thousand  Dollars. 
It  will  be  useless  for  the  Watering  Committee  to  make  an 
offer  below  that  sum,  and  the  Bridge  Company  expect 
an  answer  on  or  before  the  20th  inst.  after  which  they 
do  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  accept  that  price. 
I  remain  with  great  respect, 

J.  RIDGWAY,  Pres't. 
F.  Graff,  Esq. 


As  this  piece  of  ground  is  important  not  only  to  the 
safety  of  reservoir  No.  4,  but  also  for  the  general  finish 
of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  work  at  Fair  Mount,  the 
committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  Councils  that 
they  be  authorized  to  purchase  it,  and  for  the  payment 
of  which,  and  for  other  purposes,  they  offer  an  Ordi- 
nance. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Chandler  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  and  Messrs. 
Jos.  R.  Chandler,  S.  P.  Wetherill,  James  Gowen, 
Lewis  Lippincott,  and  J.  P.  Wetherill,  were  appoint- 
ed the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  from  each 
Council,  be  appointed  to  invite  some  distinguished  citi- 
zen, to  deliver  an  oration  or  eulogy,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  that  the  committee 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  a  suitable  place 
for  the  performance,  to  extend  invitations,  and  to  adopt 
and  carry  into  effect,  such  arrangements  as  will  be  suit- 
ed to  the  occasion. 

[John  Sergeant,  Esq.  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
deliver  the  oration.  ] 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

NEGRO    SLAVERY. 
Notices  of  Negro  Slavery,  as  connected  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Edward  Bettle.     Read  before  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania,  8th  mo.  7th,  1826. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  indulge  hopes  too  sanguine,  if 
we  should  now  anticipate,  that  by  the  united  labours  of 
our  Society,  Pennsylvania  will  receive  that  illustration 
of  her  annals,  character  and  resources,  which  has  so 
long  been  due  to  a  state  whose  history  in  many  impor- 
tant features  is  unique,  and  whose  moral  conduct  ex- 
hibits lessons  the  most  instructive,  and  examples  the 
most  encouraging,  of  active  practical  benevolence,  and 
the  positive  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity 
to  the  administration  of  human  affairs. 

When  we  look  at  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  various  important  advances  made  by  her 
citizens  towards  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  opp  ress- 
ed  and  the  injured  of  the  human  race,  and  the  relief  of 
the  miseries  which  crime  has  brought  upon  our  species, 
our  recollections  are  far  more  exalted  and  enduring, 
than  if  we  could  boast  our  descent  from  the  niost  illus- 
trious warriors  and  heroes  whose  names  have  been  em- 
blazoned on  the  historic  page. 

A  century  and  a  half  have  now  nearly  elapsed  since 
the  great  sage  and  lawgiver  of  Pennsylvania  landed  on 
her  shores,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  spirit  of 
Christian  philanthropy  which  has  ever  since  continued, 
amid  the  wars  and  miseries  of  the  old  world,  to  shed  its 
light  and  diffuse  its  warmth  from  the  sanctuary  of  our 
native  soil;  and  it  is  not  the  mere  vaunt  of  egotism  or  the 
idle  declamation  of  a  contracted  mind,  to  assert,  that 
from  the  humble  and  unpretending  efforts  of  this  youth- 
ful, member  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  have 
arisen  many  of  those  plans  of  benevolence  which  are 
now  adopted  and  zealously  prosecuted  by  the  most  en- 
lightened philanthropists  of  all  countries. 

The  axiom,  that  the  object  of  all  good  government 
is  the  freedom,  the  order,  and  happiness  of  the  govern- 
ed, is  now  considered  so  self-evident  and  undeniable, 
that  we  may  hardly  be  able  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the 
great  merit  of  William  Penn,  in  proclaiming  the  sound 
and  comprehensive  doctrines  contained  in  his  charter, 
bill  of  rights,  and  great  law,  at  a  period  when  the  most 
profound  statesmen  held  and  promulgated  far  different 
ideas  of  the  true  and  proper  constitution  of  government. 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  Penn,  and  his  no- 
ble views  and  plans  of  melioration,  we  perceive  for  the 
first  time,  an  attempt  to  found  a  government  upon  the 
basis  of  practical  Christianity,  desiring  no  other  end 
than  the  welfare  of  those  who  might  live  under  its  hap- 
py influence:  we  find  a  man  the  personal  friend  and  ac- 
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quaintance  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  under  a  charter 
obtained  from  him,  founding'  a  government, recognizing 
the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens,  educated  in  times  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  persecution,  and  himself  a  severe 
sufferer  for  conscience  sake,  when  invested  with  pow- 
er, granting  to  such  as  differed  from  him  in  sentiment, 
nay,  even  to  his  oppressors,  perfect  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  and  practice. 

We  find  him  who  was  educated  in  a  country  where  a 
sanguinary  code  of  laws  made  the  awful  doom  of  death, 
the  indiscriminate  punishment  for  the  petty  thief  and 
the  deliberate  murderer,  and  at  a  time  too,  when  such 
a  change  was  certain  to  be  pronounced  a  visionary  in- 
novation, advocating  and  adopting  that  system  of  gra- 
duated and  mitigated  punishments  w  hich  has  ever  since 
received  the  sanction  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Sound  judgment,  comprehensive  and  enlarged  policy, 
unbroken  faith,  and  unsullied  probity,  formed  in  her 
early  days,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Pennsylva- 
nian  government;  and,  much  as  they  may  have  been 
aberrated  from,  by  many  of  her  succeeding  rulers,  the 
influence  of  this  early  example,  has  been  powerfully 
operative  upon  her  character  and  actions  from  that  day 
to  the  present. 

It  is,  however,  beside  our  object  at  this  time,  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  conduct  of  Penn  and  his  co-adjutors, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  ennobling  designs  to  which  we 
have  alluded;  our  view  is  simply  to  show  that  from  a 
government  and  people  recognizing  such  principles  and 
doctrines,  and,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
displaying  such  vivifying  light  and  knowledge,  we 
might  rightfully  expect  to  see  a  cordial  and  active  sup- 
port of  all  measures  calculated  to  relieve  the  miseries  of 
mankind. 

Under  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  founders  of 
our  state,  we  might  with  safety,  anticipate  that  humane 
sympathy,  that  powerful  and  impressive  precept,  and 
that  prompt  and  active  exertion  in  relation  to  the  op- 
pressed sons  of  Africa,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent sketch  briefly  to  delineate;  and  we  propose  now  to 
consider  the  exertions  of  Pennsylvanians  previously  to 
the  year  1770,  and  to  make  her  subsequent  history,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  subject  of  another  memoir. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  state,  to  urge  arguments  to 
show  the  total  hostility  of  slavery  to  Christianity,  rea- 
son, and  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind;  but  it  be- 
hoves every  Pennsylvanian  to  speak  forth  his  honest 
abhorrence  boldly,  and  his  manly  indignation  loudly, 
into  those  ears  which  are  professedly  open,  but  it  is 
feared,  virtually  and  practically  shut,  to  the  appeals  for 
liberty,  right  and  justice,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  country,  whose  constitution  is  founded  up- 
on the  principle  that  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness are  unalienable  rights  which  we  receive  from  God, 
and  of  which  no  earthly  power  can  ever  rightfully  dis- 
possess us:  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  shown  that,  as 
Pennsylvania  early  stood  forth  as  the  advocate  of  this 
deeply  injured  class  of  humanity,  so  will  she  now,  from 
the  known  opinions  of  her  citizens,  from  her  local  situa- 
tion, and  from  her  moral  influence  in  our  confederacy, 
be  compelled  to  take  a  decided  and  prominent  attitude, 
and  to  proclaim  and  support  the  sacred  rights  of  man, 
regardless  of  the  ridicule  of  the  unprincipled,  or  the 
mercenary  calculations  of  those  with  whom  human  flesh 
and  sinews,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar,  are  equally 
legitimate  objects  of  traffic.  How  can  we,  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  remain  silent,  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  an  American  slave-trade  within  our  borders,  in 
our  capital  city,  the  boasted  centre  of  free  government — 
a  traffic,  the  wretched  objects  of  which  are  bred  for  sale 
as  regularly  as  horses  and  cattle,  and  whose  treatment 
whilst  on  their  way  to  market,  and  when  in  the  field  of 
labour,  is  scarcely  upon  a  par  with  our  beasts  of  bur- 
den. This  is  no  highly  wrought  picture  of  gone-by 
days,  but  the  hourly  experience  and  practice  of  the 
present  time. 


Upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  we  think 
it  may  be  asserted  boldly,  and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  worst  slavery,  the  most  total  prostra- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  most  entire  degrada- 
tion of  the  image  of  God,  are  exhibited  in  the  bondage 
ot  the  negroes.  This  is  the  slavery  which  is  not  only 
practised  and  tolerated,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  an  entail- 
ed and  unavoidable  evil,  but  is  absolutely  defended  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the 
United  States,  as  being  consistent  with  the  holy  scrip- 
ture, and  with  the  mild  religion  of  our  Redeemer.  Ne- 
gro slavery  has  been  compared  to  the  bondage  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Romans;  but  there  is  no  parallel,  scarcely 
a  remote  analogy  between  them.  The  slavery  of  the 
Hebrews  was  the  submission  of  sons  to  their  fathers; 
the  slaves  formed  part  of  one  common  household,  of 
which  the  patriarch  was  the  kind  paternal  head;  they 
j  laboured  in  common  with  his  own  offspring,  they  tend- 
ed  his  flocks  with  his  own  sons  and  daughters,  they 
were  protected  by  special  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  law, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  there  was  a  manu- 
mission of  all  slaves,  and  every  one  was  entitled  to  land 
and  money  from  their  masters:  and  in  addition  to  this, 
there  was  that  most  important  of  all  differences,  viz. 
that  Hebrew  slavery  was  not  hereditary.  Even  this 
mild  kind  of  bondage  extended  no  further  than  to  those 
who  were  actually  purchased  by  their  master;  their  off- 
spring were  free,  and  instead  of  the  heart  sickening 
certainty  of  the  American  slave,  that  the  oppression  un- 
der which  he  suffered  will  be  perpetuated,  perhaps  in 
an  aggravated  form,  to  his  latest  posterity,  the  Jewish 
bondsman  saw  in  prospective  for  his  offspring,  liberty, 
and  perhaps  honour  and  happiness.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, if  a  slave  exhibited  talents,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  his  mental  powers,  he  generally  obtained 
his  freedom;  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  poets, 
statesmen,  and  warriors  of  Rome,  were  freedmen.  To 
compare  then  the  kind  and  paternal  government  of  the 
Hebrew  slave,  his  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  an  hon- 
ourable freedom,  or  the  hope  of  the  Roman  servant, 
who  felt  within  his  breast  the  energies  and  ambition  of 
a  powerful  mind,  to  that  dull,  heartless,  and  oppressive 
reality,  which  sits  like  an  incubus  upon  the  breast  of  an 
American  slave,  that  never  to  him  shall  the  light  of 
freedom  dawn,  or  the  present  abjectness  of  his  condi- 
tion be  changed  for  his  rightful  station  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth;  to  compare  the  two  prospects  to- 
gether, is  to  contrast  the  occasional  overcast  of  bright 
day,  with  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  starless  midnight, 
or  to  equal  the  whispers  of  hope  to  the  sullen  silence  of 
despair.  To  hear  such  arguments  as  these  proceeding 
from  the  source  whence  they  have  emanated,  is  a  bad 
omen;  it  looks  like  a  deliberate  design  not  to  ameliorate, 
and  finally,  by  degrees  to  abolish  the  evil,  but  rather,  in 
the  face  of  former  professions,  to  perpetuate  forever, 
this  open  and  palpable  infringement  of  the  very  unction 
and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  We  affect  great  sym- 
pathy for  enslaved  Spain,  we  profess  much  commisera- 
tion for  degraded  Italy;  nay,  we  even  reprobate  the  ho- 
ly alliance,  for  not  undertaking  a  crusade  in  favour  of 
the  quondam  land  of  science  and  of  song,  and  are  al- 
most ready  ourselves  to  assist  in  driving  the  barbarians 
from  her  soil;  but  what  avails  this  profession?  Do  not 
all  our  vaunts  of  republicanism  and  free  government, 
amount  to  sheer  mockery  and  insult  to  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, justice,  and  liberty,  so  long  as  a  large  number  of 
the  states  of  our  confederacy  continue  the  American 
slavery  and  slave-trade? 

We  are  well  aware.that  this  is  asubject  of  a  momentous 
nature,  fraught  with  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  and 
eminently  deserving  calm,  dispassionate,  and  mature 
consideration;  and  we  would  be  very  far  from  recom- 
mending, nay  even  desiring  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery — in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  will 
be  the  tardiness  and  difficulty  of  its  eradication — but  we 
do  insist  that  no  excuse  whatever,  can  be  made  for  the 
breeding  system,  for  the  American  slave-trade,  and  for 
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the  extension  of  slavery  to  new  and  uncontaminated  soils, 
for  the  total  deprivation  of  the  negroes  by  law,  of  lite- 
rary, moral,  and  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  state 
governments  are  bound  to  take  some  prospective 
measures,  however  slow  in  effect,  and  remote  in  final 
■execution,  to  clear  our  land  from  so  foul  a  stain  on  the 
national  character. 

We  frequently  hear  from  those  engaged  in  slavery, 
strong  expressions  of  abhorrence  of  the  practice,  and 
great  desires  for  the  abolition  of  the  evil.  It  is  believed 
that  in  many  instances,  these  professions  are  true  and 
sincere,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  such  feel- 
ings; but  we  think  we  may  be  allowed  to  question  their 
general  verity,  when  we  see,  even  in  those  states 
where  there  is  least  excuse  for  the  permanent  continu- 
ance of  the  evil,  an  anxious  desire  to  defile  with  slavery, 
•new  portions  of  our  territories,  and  a  stea'ly  adherence 
to  their  former  cruel  and  degrading  policy,  without 
one  solitary  prospective  glance  at  melioration,  or  one 
-act  which  has  the  most  remote  bearing  upon  its  aboli- 
tion, but  rather  an  increasing  disposiFion  to  quench  in- 
quiry, and  discussion  upon  the  subject.  We  shall  not, 
"however,  at  present  say  more  on  these  points,  but 
proceed  to  our  narrative. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  period  at 
which  slavery  was  first  opposed  in  Pennsylvania,  it  may 
perhaps  be  proper  to  take  a  cursory  review  of  the 
origin  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  of  the  opposition 
it  encountered  up  to  the  year  1688. 

The  infamy  of  being  the  first  who  brought  the  mise- 
rable sons  of  Africa  as  slaves  from  their  native  soil,  at- 
taches itself  to  the  Portuguese,  who,  as  early  as  1431, 
built  a  castle  on  the  Gold  coast.and  from  thence  ravaged 
the  country,  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  to  Portugal, 
where  they  were  sold  into  bondage.  In  1503,  slaves 
were  first  taken  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Af- 
rica, to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America;  and  from 
that  time  to  1511,  large  numbers  were  exported  to  the 
colonies  of  Spain,  by  permission  of  king  Ferdinand  V. 
After  his  death,  the  proposal  was  made  to  the  Regent 
of  Spain,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  by  Las  Casas,  Bishop  of 
Chapa,  to  establish  a  regular  commerce  in  African 
slaves,  under  the  plausible  and  well-intentioned,but  fal- 
lacious pretext  of  substituting  their  labour  in  the  colo- 
nies for  that  of  the  native  Indians,  who  were  rapidly  be- 
coming exterminated  by  the  severity  of  their  labour, 
and  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  Spanish  masters.  To 
■<ihe  immortal  honour  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  he  rejected 
the  proposition  on  the  ground  of  the  iniquity  of  slavery 
itself  in  the  abstract,  and  also  the  great  injustice  of  ma- 
king slaves  of  one  nation  for  the  liberation  of  another. 
The  Cardinal  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  first 
avowed  opponent  of  this  traffic  in  men. 

After  the  death  of  this  prelate,  the  emperor,  Charles 
V.  in  1517,  encouraged  the  slave  trade,  and  granted 
letters  patent  for  carrying  it  on;  but  he  lived  to  see  his 
error,  and  most  nobly  renounced  it;  for  he  ordered  and 
had  executed,  a  complete  manumission  of  all  African 
slaves  in  his  American  dominions.  About  this  time, 
Pope  f.eo  X.  gave  to  the  world  this  noble  declaration, 
"  That  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  nature  her- 
self cried  out  against  a  state  of  slavery. "  In  the  year 
1562,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  first  stained 
their  hands  in  the  negro  traffic:  captain,  afterwards  sir 
J.  Hawkins,  made  a  descent  on  the  African  coast,  and 
carried  away  a  number  of  the  natives,  whom  he  sold  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola;  and,  although  censured  by 
the  queen,  it  appears  that  he  still  continued  to  prosecute 
the  trade.  The  French  commenced  this  business  about 
the  same  time,  although  Lewis  XIII.  gave  the  royal 
sanction  with  reluctance,  and  only  when  soothed  by  the 
delusive  pretext  of  converting  the  Africans  to  Christi- 
anity. In  1645,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts,  prohibiting  the  buying  and  selling 
of  slaves,  except  those  taken  in  lawful  war,  or  reduced 
to  servitude  for  their  crimes  by  a  judicial  sentence;  and 
these  Were  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  were  allowed 
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to  Hebrew  slaves  by  the  law  of  Moses.  In  1713,  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on 
every  negro  imported  into  the  state. 

The  next  in  order  amongst  those  worthy  and  enlight- 
ened men  who  were  the  very  early  opponents  of  slave- 
ry, is  the  founder  of  the  society  of  friends,  George 
Fox.  This  pious  Christian  visited  Barbadoes  in  1671, 
and  whilst  there,  advised  such  of  his  brethren  as  held 
slaves,  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  religion,  treat 
them  mildly,  and  after  certain  years  of  labour  set  them 
free. 

Contemporary  with  George  Fox,  was  William  Ed- 
mundson,  who  was  a  worthy  minister  of  this  society, 
and  who  also  was  a  fellow  traveller  with  Fox  in  Barba- 
does. Being  brought  before  the  governor  on  the 
charge  of  teaching  the  negroes  Christianity,  and  there- 
by causing  them  to  rebel  and  destroy  their  owners,  he 
made  an  answer  which  we  quote  entire;  as  it  strongly 
shows  that  the  same  kind  of  clamour  against  giving  ne- 
groes instruction  which  at  present  exists  upon  the  same 
plea,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of 
their  masters,  has  existed  from  the  very  beginning;  and 
the  answer  which  this  worthy  man  gave  to  the  slave- 
holders of  that  day,  is  admirably  adapted  to  those  of  the 
present  time.  In  reply  to  the  charge  recited  above,  he 
says  "  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  bring  them  to  tho 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  believe  in 
him  who  died  for  them  and  all  men,  and  that  this  would 
keep  them  from  rebelling  and  cutting  any  person's 
throat;  but  if  they  did  rebel  and  cut  their  throats,  as  the 
governor  insinuafed  they  would,  it  would  be  their  own 
doing  in  keeping  them  it>  ignorance  and  under  oppres- 
sion, in  giving  them  liberty  to  be  common  with  women 
like  brutes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  starving  them  for 
want  of  meat  and  clothes  convenient;  thus  giving  them 
liberty  in  that  which  God  restrained,  and  restraining 
them  in  meat  and  clothing." 

In  1673,  Kichard  Baxter,  and  in  1680,  Morgan  God- 
wyn,  both  clergymen,  wrote  forcibly  against  slavery. 

From  1680  to  1638,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  pub- 
lic opposition  to  slavery  was  made;  and  as  the  last  men- 
tioned year  was  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  connected  with  this  subject  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  embody  the  comparatively  scanty  and  im- 
perfect materials  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect. 
Soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  a  few 
slaves  were  introduced  from  the  West  Indies;  and  the 
practice  was  in  some  degree  tolerated  by  Friends  as 
well  as  the  other  early  settlers  of  the  province,  on  the 
pretence  of  a  scarcity  of  labourers.  The  number  im- 
ported, or  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  were  in- 
troduced, we  have  not  been  able  to  learn;  the  evil, 
however,  soon  became  so  obvious  and  increasing,  as  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  we 
may  here  remark  that  in  the  succeeding  pages  we  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  notice  the  labours  of  this  body 
of  Christians.  To  the  influence  of  their  precept  and 
example,  to  their  moral  weight  in  the  community,  and 
the  untiring  zeal  and  activity  with  which  they  prosecu- 
ted this  work  of  benevolence,  are  mainly  to  be  attribu- 
ted the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania. 

About  the  year  1682,  a  number  of  persons  of  this 
society  emigrated  from  Krieshiem,  in  Germany,  and  set- 
tled themselves  in  Pennsylvania;  and  to  this  body  of 
humble,  unpretending,  and  almost  unnoticed  philan- 
thropists belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
association  who  ever  remonstrated  against  negro  slavery. 
In  the  year  1688  they  presented  a  paper  to  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Philadelphia,  then  held  at  Burlington,  as 
appears  by  a  minute  of  that  meeting,  protesting  against 
the  buying,  selling,  and  holding  men  in  slavery,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  Christian   religion.*     The  yearly 


*  "  A  paper  being  here  presented  by  some  German 
Friends  concerning  the  lawfulness  and_ unlawfulness  of 
buying  and  keeping  negroes;  it  was  adjudged  not  to  b© 
so  proper  for  this  meeting  to  give  a  positive  judgment 
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meeting  then  determined  that,  as  the  subject  had  re- 
ference to  the  members  of  the  society  at  large,  before 
resolving  definitively  on  any  measure,  time  should  be 
allowed  for  its  mature  consideration. 

We  have  used  many  endeavours  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  highly  interesting  document;  but  are  sorry  to  be- 
lieve that  neither  the  original  nor  a  copy  is  in  existence. 
"We  aannot,  however,  pass  from  this  paper  without  pay- 
ing a  small  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  these 
early  and  dignified  friends  of  human  freedom  and  hap- 
piness. 

With  the  information  now  so  generally  diffused  in 
regard  to  the  total  hostility  of  slavery  to  religion  and 
the  rights  of  man,  we  cannot  perhaps  fully  appreciate 
the  enlightened  views  and  clear  discernment,  which 
enabled  these  humble  individuals  to  proclaim  doctrines 
and  principles  so  much  in  advance  of  the  received  opin- 
ions of  the  age;  fir  at  that  time,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  negro  slavery  was  a  far  less  appalhng  and 
extended  evil  than  at  present.  Even  by  many  philanthro- 
pists it  was  esteemed  rather  a  blessing  than  a  curse,  and 
was  encouraged  on  the  plausible  pretence  of  meliora- 
ting the  condition  of  the  Africans  themselves,  by  im- 
buing them  with  Christianity,  and  dispelling  their  men- 
tal darkness  and  gloom;  and  by  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  their  treatment,  some  countenance  was  given  to 
these  delusive  opinions.  In  the  midst,  then,  of  mitigat- 
ing circumstances,  did  these  worthy  men,  taking  the 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong  for  their  guide, 
and  possessing  a  manly  sense  of  the  rights  of  their  fel- 
low creatures,  proclaim  to  the  world  that,  while  they 
emigrated  to  enjoy  their  own  liberty,  they  were  willing 
to  extend  its  blessings  universally. 

In  1696,  several  papers  from  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings having  been  read, the  yearly  meeting, after  deliber- 
ation, issued  this  advice,  "  That  Friends  be  careful  not 
to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of  any  more  negroes,  and 
that  such  as  have  negroes  be  careful  of  them,  bring 
them  to  meeting,  and  have  meetings  with  them  in  their 
families,  and  restrain  them  from  loose  and  lewd  living, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  and  from  rambling  abroad  on 
first  days."  In  this  year,  also,  George  Keith  and  his 
friends,  who  had  seceded  from  the  Quakers,  published 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  containing  some  very  sound 
and  cogent  arguments.  They  asserted  that  the'negroes 
were  men,  the  common  objects,  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, of  redeeming  love;  that  the)'  had  been  taken  by 
violence  from  their  native  land,  and  were  unjustly  de- 
tained in  bondage;  and,  finally,  that  the  whole  institu- 
tion of  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Christ, 
the  rights  of  man,  and  sound  reason  and  policy. 

The  next  efforts  in  favour  of  the  negroes  were  made 
by  the  founder  of  our  state.  A  mind  io  liberal,  expan  - 
sive  and  benevolent  as  his  could  not  be  indifferent  to  a 
subject  of  this  highly  interesting  character;  and,  from 
the  first  introduction  of  slaves  into  Pennsylvania,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  desirous  of  improving  their  condi- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  1700,  he  introduced  the  subject 
to  the  monthly  meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  follow- 
ing minute  was  made  by  that  body,  viz: 

"Our  dear  friend  and  governor  having  laid  before 
this  meeting  a  concern  that  hath  lain  upon  his  mind  for 
some  time,  concerning  the  negroes  and  Indians,  that 
Friends  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  discharging  a  good 
conscience  towards  them  in  all  respects,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  good  of  their  souls,  and  that  they  might, 
as  frequent  as  may  be,  come  to  meetings  on  First  Days, 
upon  consideration  whereof  this  meeting  concludes  to 
appoint  a  meeting  for  the  negroes,  to  be  kept  once  a 
month,  8tc.  and  that  their  masters  give  notice  thereof  in 
their  own  families,  and  be  present  with  them  at  the  said 
meetings  as  frequent  as  may  be." 

These  resolutions  having  been  adopted  without  diffi- 


5n  the  case,  it  having  so  general  a  relation  to  many  other 
parts,  and  therefore  at  present  they  forbear  it.  "—Ex- 
tract from  the  minu!  a.  • 


culty  by  his  own  immediate  friends,  he  proceeded  in  his 
work  of  benevolence,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  a 
proper  treatment  of  slaves  among  all  descriptions  of 
persons  by  a  legislative  act.  As  a  preliminaryto  further 
measures  he  was  anxious  to  improve  their  moral  condi- 
tion, and  by  degrees  to  fit  them  for  liberty  and  happi- 
ness; and  accordingly  introduced  into  the  assembly  a 
bill  "for  regulating  negroes  in  their  morals  and  mar- 
riages," and  also  a  bill  "for  the  regulation  of  theirtrials 
and  punishments."  To  the  great  astonishment  and 
chagrin  of  the  worthy  governor,  the  first  of  these  bills 
was  negatived,  and  his  humane  intentions  for  the  present 
defeated. 

This  unexpected  result  attributed  by  Clarkson,  in  his 
Life  of  Penn,  to  various  reasons;  viz.  the  hostility  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  assemb'y  to  all  projects  emanating 
from  the  executive — the  jealousies  which  existed  be- 
tween the  province  and  territories — the  influx  of  emi- 
grants of  a  lower  tone  of  moral  feeling  than  the  first 
settlers  of  the  colony,  and  the  diminution  of  Quaker 
influence  in  the  assembly;  the  executive  council,  com- 
posed wholly  of  members  of  this  society  having  con- 
curred with  Penn  in  proposing  the  bill. 

The  same  causes  appear  to  have  been  in  operation 
for  several  years  after;  and  we  accordingly  find  a  de- 
gree of  severity  and  rigour  in  the  legislative  enactments 
of  1705,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  humane  policy  of 
Penn  and  with  the  benevolent  laws  of  a  very  few  years 
later  date. 

The  law  of  17C5  was  entitled  "An  act  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  negroes."  The  act  provided  that 
negroes  convicted  of  heinous  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
manslaughter,  burglary,  rape,  &c.  should  be  tried  by 
three  justices  of  the  peace  and  six  freeholders  of  the 
vicinage;  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be 
awarded  to  such  offences  ;  that  any  negro  convicted  of 
carrying  arms  without  his  master's  consent,  should,  on 
conviction  before  a  mag'strate,  receive  twenty-one 
lashes  :  and  finally,  that  not  more  than  four  negroes 
should  meet  together  without  their  master's  permission, 
on  the  penalty  of  receiving  any  number  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine  lashes,  on  conviction  before  one  justice  of 
the  peace.  This  law  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
William  Perm's  act  of  1700,  for  the  "trial  and  punish- 
ment of  negroes."  In  this  same  year  a  law  was  passed 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  Indian  slaves,  under  pen- 
alty of  forfeiture  to  the  governor  ;  and  also  a  bill  laying 
a  duty  op  all  negroes  imported  into  the  province.  In 
1710  a  law  of  similar  character  was  enacted. 

In  1711,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  on  a  re- 
presentation from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Chester, 
that  the  buying  and  encouraging  the  importation  of  ne- 
goes  was  still  practised  by  some  members  of  the  society, 
again  repeated  and  enforced  the  observance  of  the  ad- 
vice issued  in  1696,  and  further  directed  all  merchants 
and  factors  to  write  to  their  correspondents  and  dis- 
courage their  sending  any  more  negroes. 

This  year  also  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  account  of  the  passage  of  a  bill,  entitled,  "An 
act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  negroes  and  Indians  into 
the  province." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  highly 
important  and  interesting  document.  It  is  doubtful  in- 
deed whether  a  copy  of  it  is  in  existence,  as  it  was  re- 
pealed in  England,  directly  after  its  passage,  by  an  or- 
der of  council.  The  loss  of  such  a  law  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  evinces  a  striking  alteration  of  tem- 
per and  feeling  in  the  legislature  since  the  enactments 
of  1705,  a  change  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
exertions  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  the  influence  of 
more  enlightened  public  opinion  ;  and  as  a  further  evi- 
dence that  the  minds  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  alive  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  anx- 
ious to  prevent  the  further  growth  and  increase  of  what 
they  began  already  to  experience  as  a  serious  evil,  we 
find,  in  1712,  that,  undismayed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
non-importation  law  of  the  preceding  year  by  the  court 
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of  England,  a  petition,  "signed  by  many  hands,"  pray 
ing  for  a  duty  to  discourage  the  further  importation  of 
negroes,  was  presented  to  the  assembly,  and  after  mature 
consideration,  a  bill  laying  the  then  enormous  duty  of 
20/.  per  head  was  passed,  which  well-intentioned  and 
effective  law  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  English  council 
as  the  act  of  1711.  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  all  the  designs  of  the  early  legislators  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  improve  the  condition  of  her  citizens,  and  to 
substitute,  for  the  oppressive  policy  of  the  old  world,  a 
more  free,  humane,  and  happy  condition  of  things  in  the 
new,  were  rendered  void,  through  the  repeal,  by  English 
orders  of  council,  of  all  such  laws  as  had  these  noble  and 
excellent  designs  in  view.  This  circumstance  will  ac- 
count for  the  little  subsequent  notice  taken  of  the  subject 
by  the  legislature  of  our  state,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  laws,  which  we  shall  soon  mention,  from  this  period 
up  to  1770.  Our  intervening  history  will  be  principally 
confined  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
•of  private  individuals. 

In  1712  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  assembly  by 
William  Southeby,  praying  for  the  total  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  Pennsylvania ;  on  consideration,  the  house  de- 
cided that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  could  not  be 
granted.  In  the  years  1715—17—21—26  and  29,  dif- 
ferent laws  were  passed,  by  laying  duties  on  negroes  ; 
these,  with  a  bill  of  1725-6,  entitled  an  act  for  the  bet- 
ter regulating  of  negroes  in  the  province,  are  all  the 
notices  of  the  subject  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  find 
on  the  votes  of  the  assembly  up  to  1761.  The  hostility 
of  the  English  government  to  any  supposed  encroach- 
ment on  the  trade  of  the  country,  even  in  human  flesh, 
appears  to  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  further 
attempts  to  abolish  this  cruel  traffic.  Though  the  law  of 
1725-6,  for  the  better  regulating  the  negroes,  contained 
some  harsh  provisions,  it  provided  that  the  existing  du- 
ty on  negroes  should  be  increased  to  10/.  per  head;  the 
third  section  obliged  a  master,  on  manumitting  his  slave, 
to  give  security  that  he  should  not  become  chargeable 
to  the  county  ;  the  fifth  section  enacted  that  no  minis- 
ter or  magistrate  should  marry  a  negro  with  a  white 
person  under  penalty  of  100/.  and  that  no  negro  be 
more  than  ten  miles  from  home  without  written  permis- 
sion from  his  master. 

In  1761,  we  find  the  last  effort  made  to  check  the 
importation  of  slaves  previous  to  1770.  In  this  year  re- 
monstrances were  presented  to  the  assembly  from  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  repre- 
senting the  mischievous  effects  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
praying  for  such  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  negroes  as 
might  effectually  check  further  importation.  After 
much  debate  in  the  house,  and  altercation  with  the  go- 
vernor, a  bill  increasing  the  impost  was  passed.  In 
1768,  this  bill,  having  expired  by  its  limitation,  was  re- 
enacted.     Thus  much  for  the  acts  of  assembly. 

To  return  to  an  earlier  period.  In  the  year  1712,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  addressed  an  epistle  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  stating  that 
for  a  number  of  years  they  had  been  seriously  concern- 
ed on  account  of  the  importation  and  trade  in  slaves, 
and  of  the  detention  of  them  and  their  posterity  "in 
bondage  without  any  limitation  or  time  of  redemption 
from  that  condition  ;"  that  the  meeting,  by  its  advice, 
had  endeavoured,  and  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  dis- 
couraging the  traffic  ;  yet,  that  as  "settlements  increas- 
ed so  other  traders  flocked  in  among  them  over  whom 
they  had  no  gospel  authority,"  and  that  the  number  of 
negroes  was  thereby  greatly  increased  in  the  province  ; 
they  desired  that  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  would 
consult  with  Friends  in  the  other  colonies  who  were 
more  engaged  in  slave  holding  than  those  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  in  this  matter  of  so  general  importance,  a  union 
of  opinions  and  practice  might  be  obtained  ;  and  further 
desiring  the  advice  and  counsel  of  English  Friends  in 
the  case.  These  requests  were  acceded  to,  as  appears 
by  the  epistle  from  Pennsylvania  to  London,  in  1714  ; 
which  states,  that  they  kindly  received  the  advice  of 


English  Friends  upon  the  subject,  and  were  one  in 
opih'nn  with  them,  "that  the  multiplying  of  negroes 
might  be  of  dangerous  consequence,"  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  law  was  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  imposing  a 
duty  of  201.  a  head  upon  all  imported,  but  that  the 
queen  had  been  pleased  to  disannul  it ;  thattliey  heart- 
ily wished  that  some  means  could  b^  discovered  of  stop- 
ping the  further  importation,  and  des'iy<=d  the  influence 
of  the  society  in  England  with  the  government  there, 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  queen  to  sanction  such 
further  anti-slavery  laws  as  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia might  adopt.  They  further  stated  that  they  did  not 
know  of  any  Friend  who  was  concerned  in  importing 
negroes  from  Africa,  and  concluded  by  desiring  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London  to  continue  its  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  Friends  in  the  other  slave-holding  colonies. 
In  1715  and  16  and  19,  advice  was  issued  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Pennsylvania,  strongly  urging  that  Friends 
should  not  only  decline  importing,  but  also  purchasing, 
when  imported,  any  slaves  ;  and  that  those  who  had 
them  in  possession,  should  treat  them  wi'h  with  "huma- 
nity and  Christian  spirit,"  and  endeavour  to  instruct 
them  in  morality  and  the  principles  of  religion. 

The  next  laborer  in  behalf  of  the  negroes  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  is  Ralph  Sandiford,  he  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  Barbadoes,  and 
was  educated  as  a  member  of  the  episcopal  church  by  a 
pious  tutor,  probably  in  Great  Britain.  On  emigrating 
to  Pennsylvania  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
soon  began  to  direct  his  attention  towards  the  condition 
of  the  black  population.  He  rejected  many  advan- 
tageous propositions  of  pecuniary  advancement,  as  they 
came  from  those  who  had  acquired  their  property  by 
the  oppression  of  their  slaves,  and  appears  to  have  been 
very  earnest  and  constant  in  his  endeavours  to  prevail 
both  on  the  members  of  his  own  religious  society,  as 
well  as  his  friends  generally,  entirely  to  relinquish  the 
practice  of  slave-holding.  In  1729  he  appeared  as  a  pub- 
lic advocate  of  the  blacks,  by  publishing  a  work,  entitled 
"The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  in  a  Brief  Examination  of 
the  Practice  of  the  Times,"  which  he  circulated  at  his 
own  expense  wherever  he  deemed  it  might  be  useful. — 
We  have  never  read  the  essay,  but  the  author  is  repre- 
sented to  be  a  man  of  talents  and  unquestioned  probity, 
and  the  work  as  every  way  worthy  of  him.  In  the  words 
ofClarkson,  "it  was  excellent  as  a  composition.  The 
language  was  correct.  The  style  manly  and  energetic, 
and  it  abounded  with  facts,  sentiments,  and  quotations, 
which  while  they  showed  the  virtue  and  talents  of  the  au- 
thor, rendered  it  a  valuable  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  African 
cause."  For  some  expressions  in  reference  to  his 
brethren,  which  he  supposed  would  be  considered  se- 
vere, lie  apologizes,  by  saying  that  they  were  wrung 
from  him  by  his  intense  feeling  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
oppression,  with  which  he  was  sometimes  sq  impressed 
that  "  he  felt  as  if  the  rod  had  been  upon  his  own 
back."* 

In  1730—35—36  and  37,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia was  informed  by  some  of  its  subordinate 
branches  that  though  the  importation  of  negroes  had 
been  abandoned  by  members  of  the  Society,  yet  that 
some  still  persisted  in  buying  them  when  imported  :  the 
meeting  therefore  in  these  respective  years  issued  ad- 
vice enforcing  the  minutes  made  upon  the  subject  on 
former  occasions,  and  strongly  recommending  to  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  (who  are  the  executive  departments 
of  the  society,)  to  be  diligent  in  cautioning  and  admon- 
ishing such  of  their  members  as  might  give  cause  of  of- 
fence. In  1737,  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  directed 
to  furnish  in  their  reports  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  actual  practice  of  their  mem- 
bers in  this  respect.  In  1738.  in  answer  to  this  requi- 
sition, and  also  in  the  years  1739  to  1743,  it  appeared 
that  the  members  who  continued  to  purchase  slaves  were 
constantly  decreasing. 

*  See  the  interesting  memoirs  of  Sandiford  and  Lay,  by  Ro- 
berts Vaui. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[NOTKMBB* 


We  shall  next  notice  that  early,  honest,  but  over-  j 
zealous  opponent  of  the  bondage  of  men,  Benjamin  j 
Lay.  He  was  an  EnglUhman  by  birth,  brought  up  as  a 
seaman,  and  after  pursuing  that  occupation  for  several  | 
years,  settled  in  Barbadoes  ;  r-"t  the  wretchedness  and  | 
misery  which  he  there  witnessed,  and  the  heart-rending 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  of  which  he  was  a 
daily  observer.  »o  affected  his  sensitive  mind  as  to  induce 
him,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  quit  the  Island  and  emi- 
grate to  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  likewise  found  the 
evil  he  so  much  shunned  and  abhorred,  but  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent and  much  mitigated  form.  He  regarded  slavery, 
however  much  disguised  and  qualified,  still  as  a  "  bitter 
draught,"  and  reprobated  the  practice  with  the  same 
zeal  and  licence  of  language  which  he  had  used  in  at- 
tacking West  India  bondage  ;  and  from  his  eccentricity 
of  manner  and  too  great  warmth  of  expression,  he  is 
thought  to  have  been  less  useful  and  influential  than  he 
otherwise  might  have  become  :  yet  he  was  a  man  of  a 
strong  and  active  mind,  of  great  integrity  and  upright- 
ness of  heart,  and  one  who  no  doubt  acted  from  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ;  hence 
we  can  most  justly  forgive  his  intemperate  words  and 
actions,  and  regard  him  as  an  early,  honest,  and  active 
friend  of  oppressed  humanity. 

In  1737,  he  published  his  treatise  "on  slave-keep- 
ing," a  work  evincing  talents  and  considerable  force  of 
expression,  though  liable  to  the  objections  to  which  we 
have  above  adverted.  This  essay  he  distributed  gratui- 
tously, and  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  it  introduced 
into  schools,  in  order  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  were  about  entering  into  active  life. 

He  also  solicited  and  obtained  interviews  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  with  the  governors  of  several  of  the 
states  ;  and  in  short,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1760,  in  his  80th  year,  he  was  constant  and 
untiring  in  his  labours. 

(  To  be  Continued.   ) 


LIBRARY  AND  READING   ROOM  COMPANY  OF 
THE  NORTHERN  LIBERTIES. 

XXKVJLT.    HEPOllT. 

The  Directors,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  Incorpora- 
tion, respectfully  report  that  the  receipts  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  $1460  02,  and 
have  been  derived  from  the  following  sources,  to  wit : 

For  the  sale  of  65  shares  of  stock  at  $5  per  sh.  $325  00 

From  150  stockholders  at  $3  per  annum,  450  00 

From  14  annual  subscribers,  at  $4,  56  00 

From  14  subscribers  for  parts  of  a  year,  28  75 

From  32  loans  of  $10  each,  320  00 

Donation  from  a  member  of  the  company,  20  00 

From  course  of  Lectures,  197  62 

Balance  from  last  annual  Report,  62  65 


$1460  02 

The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  has  been, 

For  the  purchase  of  747  vols .  $484  70 

For  maps,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  164  00 

For  Librarian,  and  rent  of  Rooms,  266  20 
For  postages,  stationary,  binding  and  printing,    102  03 

For  itovcs,  oil  and  fuel,  81  92 

For  incidental  expences,  124  25 

For  Lecture  Fund,  No.  1,  30  07 

F'or  Lecture  Fund,  No.  2,  152  12 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,  54  73 

Making  in  all,  ■  $1460  72 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $54  73. 
The  number  of  volumes  owned  by   the  company 

amount  to   1653,   and   the  number  deposited  in  the 


ltoonis  by  members,  to  386,  making  in  all  upwards  of 
2000  vols,  which  the  members  of  the  company  may  have 
access  to. 

The  number  of  daily  papers  and  periodicals  taken  by 
the  company  amount  to  3u,  from  different  parts  of  our 
own  country,  and  from  Europe;  and  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Athenaum,  we  receive  files  of  Eng- 
lish papers,  thereby  affording  to  our  readers  a  selection 
which  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 

The  Mineral  and  Geological  department  consists  of 
upwards  of  1100  specimens,  many  of  them  very  rare 
and  valuable,  together  with  many  specimens  of  the  wood 
of  our  own  country,  and  a  collection  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern coins. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Board,  during  the  past 
year,  to  procure  copies  of  the  foreign  manifests  arriving 
at  this  port,  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  are 
interested  in  mercantile  transactions,  but  they  failed, 
the  Collector  of  the  Port  not  having  power  to  grant  us 
permission  to  have  them  copied. 

We  have  received,  also,  from  our  Representative  in 
Congress,  Col.  Watmough,  a  copy  of  the  late  census  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a 
work  of  reference. 

Thirty-two  members,  during  the  past  year,  anxious 
for  the  immediate  increase  of  the  library,  loaned  to  the 
company  the  sum  of  $10  each,  without  interest,  for  5 
years,  the  money  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
books;  in  which  manner  it  has  been  expended,  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  it  have  proved  satisfactory  and 
useful. 

The  Board,  in  conclusion,  would  state  that  the  insti- 
tution has  flourished  and  prospered  in  a  manner  that 
could  have  hardly  been  expected  by  its  warmest  friends, 
and  that,  by  prudent  management,  the  institution  will 
prove  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  community,  and  an  honour  to 
the  District. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GIRARD  TRUSTS. 

The  following  named  gentlemen,  elected  Directors 
of  the  Girard  trusts,  viz:  Joshua  Lippincott,  Roberts 
Vaux,  Thomas  Dunlap,  James  Page,  Joseph  AVorrell, 
Wm.  E.  Lehman,  Michael  Baker,  John  Moss;  and  John 
M.  Hood,  assembled  in  Select  Council  Chamber  at  noon, 
on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1832.  Joshua  Lippincott 
was  chosen  President. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  determine  by  lot, 
the  terms  of  their  official  service,  when  it  appeared  that 

Thomas  Dunlap,  5  M°nday  °f  JanUary'  18°3 ' 

Roberts  Vaux,  ^ 

James  Page,     Cdo.  do.  do.  1834. 

John  Moss,      J 

Michael  Baker,  1 

William  E.  Lehman,  C do.  do.  do.  1835. 

Joshua  Lippincott,     j 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed: 

On  Finance — John  Moss,  William  E.  Lehman,  Joshua 
Lippincott. 

On  Heal  Estate — Michael  Baker,  Joseph  Worrell, 
Thos.  Dunlap. 

On  Girard  College — Roberts  Vaux,  James  Page,  John 
M.  Hood. 

John  S.  Cash  was  elected  Clerk  to  the  Board. 


The  Auditors  for  the  Girard  trusts  met  on  Monday, 
the  19th  instant,  and  the  following  decision  was  made 
by  lot: 

Silas  W.  Sexton,  to  serve  until  January,  1833. 

Michael  E.  Israel,  to  serve  until  January,  1834. 

John  J.  M'Cahen,  to  serve  until  January,  1835. 


1832.] 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


SINGULAR  OCCURRENCES. 

A  young  lady  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  in  a 
high,  state  of  enthusiasm,  suddenly  fell  into  a  swoon  and 
remained  in  that  condition  for  several  days.  All  efforts 
to  rouss  her  were  found  ineffectual.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed,  her  limbs  immovable,  and  her  pulse  feeble. — 
Her  friends  believing  her  dying,  procured  medical  assis- 
tance, and  she  was  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  call- 
ed back  to  a  consciousness  of  life.  She  awoke  as  from 
a  dream;  she  had  been  in  Heaven  and  Hell;  and  told 
marvellous  stories  of  her  discoveries  in  the  course  of  her 
migrations.  The  living  and  the  dead  were  seen  by  her 
m  their  appropriate  state  of  enjoyment  or  suffering;  and 
all  that  was  mysterious  to  her  earthly  senses  was  made 
plain.  These  things,  of  course,  have  excited  much  sur- 
prise among  the  credulous.  We  understand  her  vision 
has  been  recorded,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

Sentinel. 

The  Easton  Centinel  of  yesterday  relates  the  follow- 
ing.— "The  citizens  of  Allentown  were  very  much 
startled  and  surprised  a  few  Sundays  ago  by  a  strange 
occurrence  which  happened  at  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
that  place.  While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yeager  was  about  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament,  and  had  just  left  his  pulpit  to 
come  down  to  the  altar  for  that  purpose,  two  large  black 
snakes  emerged  from  the  wall,  and  unseen  by  the  con- 
gregation below,  commenced  gambling  and  chasing  each 
other  upon  the  top  of  the  sounding  board  (as  it  is  call- 
ed) which  projects  over  the  pulpit.  Those  persons 
who  were  in  the  gallery  had  a  fair  view  of  them,  and 
observed  that  they  did  not  retire  until  the  communion 
was  over.  After  service,  the  place  was  examined,  and 
a  hole  found,  which  to  judge  from  its  sire,  must  appar- 
ently have  caused  considerable  compression  before  it 
admitted  of  the  animals'  passage.  How  the  snakes  could 
have  made  their  way  through  a  comparatively  new  wall 
So  such  a  height,  remains  still  a  mystery." 

From  the  National  Gazette. 
THE   BLIND. 

Many  years  ago  we  dweltin  this  gazette  upon  the  useful, 
affecting,  and  efficient  character  of  the  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Blind  in  Paris,  with  the  object  of  prompting 
the  formation  of  a  similar  one  in  Philadelphia.  The  liberal 
men  of  Boston  have  attended  to  it  earlier  than  those  of 
the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  established  an  Asylum 
for  the  Education  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  race. 
Their  plan  of  beneficence  is  in  successful  operation:  it 
behoves  our  community  to  postpone  no  longer  a  work 
of  humanity, — a  social  obligation — which  seems  to  be 
exacted  from  us  by  the  repute  of  Philadelphia  for  ac- 
tive philanthropy,  as  well  as  by  general  benevolence  and 
duty.  An  opportunity  is  now  presented,  which  may  be 
easily  improved.  A  German  gentleman  has  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  as  an  instructor  of  the  Blind,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  recommendations— which  we  have 
read — in  regard  to  his  professional  qualifications  and 
personal  respectability.  These  are  attested  by  His 
Highness,  the  Margrave  William  of  Baden;  and  he  was 
introduced  by  the  representative  of  Baden  at  Paris,  to 
the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Rives,  from  whom  he  has 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  distinguished  gentle- 
men in  several  of  our  cities.  We  asked  him  to  furnish 
■us  with  a  general  exposition  in  writing,  of  his  purposes 
and  scheme  of  instruction,  and  have  received  from  him 
the  subjoined  interesting  communication.  We  urge  it 
■upon  the  attention  and  sympathies  of  all  sound-hearted 
Americans  and  good  Christians,  and  we  trust  that  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  generally,  not  only  in  our  state, 
but  elsewhere,  will  copy  it  for  the  information  of  rela- 
tives and  guardians  of  the  Blind,  who  may  be  eager  or 
inclined  to  impart  to  them  those  compensations  for  their 
melancholy  privation,  which  Providence  has  placed 
within  the  ingenuity  of  their  fellow-men. 


Sir — There  have  always  been  blind  persons,  and  ge- 
nerally more  than  is  commonly  believed.  Before  the 
benefits  of  the  vaccine  were  extended  throughout  the 
world,  the  number  of  the  blind  in  each  country,  proba- 
bly, was  considerably  greater  than  it  is  at  present;  ne- 
vertheless, the  number  of  those  who  are  so  from  their 
birth,  or  by  sickness  or  some  other  accident,  have  been 
deprived  of  the  light  of  day,  is  still  considerable  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  contemporaries. 

According  to  calculations  which  have  been  made  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  states  of  Germany,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  many  blind  persons  every  where, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  I  was 
employed  with  success  during  three  years  in  a  school 
for  the  blind,  they  reckon  for  a  million  of  men,  140 
blind  persons  fit  for  education,  that  is  to  say,  from  7 
to  16  years  of  age,  and  consequently  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  blind  from  their  birth  to  the  most  advanced 
age,  may  be  supposed  to  be  from  5  to  600.  What  may 
be,  according  to  these  calculations,  the  number  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States? 

But,  thank  God!  means  have  been  found  to  give  to 
the  blind  the  benefits  of  education,  and  these  may  be 
extended  every  where.  There  are  now  institutions  ex- 
isting, where  young  blind  persons  may  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  education,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  senses. 

Although  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  age,  which  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  all  others,  by  a  general  sympathy 
with  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow-men,  and  by  philan- 
thropic establishments  to  alleviate  them,  to  institute 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind;  although  the 
greatest  part,  nay,  all  the  institutions  of  this  kind,  have 
been  found  productive  of  the  happiest  effect,  yet  from 
their  novelty  and  rarity,  and  from  their  not  beingj  suffi- 
ciently known,  there  does  not  exist  that  general  confi- 
dence in  their  utility  and  necessity,  to  extend  the  system 
as  far  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be. 

The  Blind,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  the  possession 
of  all  their  senses,  are  born  with  the  same  dispositions 
and  capacities  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  souls 
of  all  men,  and  therefore  they  have  an  equal  right  to 
have  them  improved  by  education,  and  thereby  not  only 
to  alleviate  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  them 
without  their  fault,  but  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  being  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society.  And  did 
not  that  right  even  rest  on  so  strong  a  foundation,  they 
are  at  least  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbours,  and  to  their  philanthropic  aid,  to  en- 
able them  to  raise  themselves  above  their  lamentable 
state. 

Before  I  was  appointed  in  Baden,  to  the  situation, 
which  enabled  me  to  be  actively  useful  in  the  education 
of  the  Blind,  I  spared  no  trouble  nor  expense  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  that  branch.  I  visited  Paris  and  London, 
where  I  obtained  a  ^reat  deal  of  useful  information,  to 
which  I  added,  afterwards,  my  own  experience  in  the 
situation  that  I  have  mentioned,  wherein  I  laboured  from 
inclination  as  well  as  duty,  and  with  a  constantly  increas- 
ing satisfaction. 

I  had  heard  and  read  much  about  America,  and  her 
noble  institutions,  and  particularly  about  Philadelphia 
and  her  admirable  establishments.  I  felt  the  liveliest 
interest  in  them,  and  was  inflamed  with  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  see  this  country,  and  to  labour  here  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  unfortunate  fellow-men,  the  Blind.  These  are 
the  motives  which  have  brought  me  to  the  United 
States. 

Encouraged  by  several  of  the  most  respectable  phi- 
lanthropists of  this  city,  my  object  is  to  establish  a 
School  in  it,  where  the  blind  from  the  age  of  7  to  14 
years  will  be  received,  and  be  gradually  and  according 
to  their  respective  capacity,  instructed  in  the  following 
branches: 

1.  Religion — Biblical  History.  2.  General  History. 
3,     Geography,  (with    Maps  expressly    prepared  for 
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them  )  4.  Reading,  (with  letters  and  books  also  pre- 
pared for  them.)  5.  To  Print  with  tangible  Letters. 
6.  Writing.  7.  Arithmetic.  8.  Mathematics.  9.  The 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  finer  objects,  by  feeling 
and  sound.  10.  Music,  theoretically  and  practically, 
applied  to  all  instruments,  and  particularly,  the  organ. 
11.  Foreign  Languages;  and  lastly— 12.  All  kinds  of 
handy  work,  such  as  weaving,  rope-making,  basket- 
making,  braiding  of  straw,  spinning,  knitting,  making 
list  shoe9  or  socks,  &c.  &c. 

J.  R.  FRIENDLANDER. 
No.  85  Chesnut  street. 


[Communicated for  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.] 
U.  S.  Brig  Casket,  ? 
Delaware  Breakwater,  Nov.  12th,  1832.    5 

Mr.  Sanderson — 

Sir — As  we  are  about  to  leave  this  station  for  the 
season,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  give  (through 
you)  to  the  merchants,  under-writers  and  navigators  of 
our  coast,  the  experience  1  have  had  of  the  safety  and 
protection  afforded  to  our  shipping  by  this  great  work, 
that  the  navigator  may  have  confidence  in  running  into 
our  Bay,  and  take  shelter  under  the  lee  ot  the  Break- 
water; and  that  merchants,  owners  of  vessels,  and  oth- 
ers concerned,  may  give  such  directions  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  in  the  matter.  But  little  has  yet  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  this  great  work;  too  little.sir:  I  re- 
gret not  being  better  able  to  detail  even  its  present  ad- 
vantages by  letter,  yet  you  shall  have  the  experience  I 
have  gained,  with  my  observations  during  the  time,  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  I  arrived  here  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig  Casket,  on  the  19th  of  June  last,  and 
immediately  moored  her  by  two  anchors  off  and  chains 
to  the  works  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  stone,  and 
a  gang-way  hung  on  chains  for  the  workmen  to  pass  on; 
thus  we  lay  most  perfectly  easy  and  secure  through  se- 
veral very  severe  northerly  squalls,  and  tedious  heavy 
gales  from  the  eastward;  during  which  I  have  had  the 
gratification  to  see  in  the  severest  weather,  ships,  brigs, 
and  schooners,  take  shelter  under  our  lee,  and  within 
two  or  three  cables  length  of  us,  laying  it  out  most 
beautifully, when  at  the  same  time  some  not  so  confident, 
or  wanting  prudence,  have  been  tossing  and  rolling  dan- 
gerously, (I  thought)  but  certainly  very  uncomfortably, 
in  the  unprotected  part  of  the  road;  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  got  underway  and  run  under  ourlee  until  the 
fleet  in  one  instance,  during  the  severe  gale  of  Oct.  21st, 
22d,  &.c.  &c.  increased  from  17  to  42,  about  30  of 
which  were  stone  vessels,  heavy  loaded,  with  their 
decks  awash;  the  others,  brigs  and  coasting  schooners, 
all  having  laid  the  gale  out  with  great  comfort  and  en- 
tire safety — several  of  the  captains  of  the  merchantmen 
told  me,  they  had  no  idea  that  the  Breakwater  afforded 
so  firm  a  harbour.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  anchor- 
age in  Cape  Henlopen  Road. 

There  are  now  two  hundred  yards  of  Breakwater  five 
feet  above  high  water,  and  a  continuance  of  four  hun- 
dred yards  at  the  south  part  awash  at  common  high  tide, 
making  a  range  of  protection,  in  length,  six  hundred 
yards.  At  the  Ice  Breaker,  about  sixty  yards  is  above 
high  water,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  east  part, 
awash  at  common  high  tide,  making  a  protection  of 
three  hundred  and  ten  yards.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
sir,  with  common  attention,  in  running  into  the  anchor- 
age to  the  southward  of  the  Breakwater,  even  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  either  between  the  two  works,  or  by  the  pas- 
sage to  the  S.  E.  of  both.  There  is  to  be  a  signal  light 
kept  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  Breakwater,  (it  is  now  on 
the  brig. ) 

In  approaching  from  sea  and  going  in  by  the  south 
passage,  give  the  Beacon  light  on  the  pitch  of  the  Cape 
a  birth  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards,  and  when  you 
bring  the  west  end  of  the  Breakwater  to  bear  N.  W. 
steer  for  it  and  anchor  in  a  line  between  it  and  the  Go- 


vernment House  on  the  beach,  as  close  to  the  works  as 
you  can  with  safety,  the  light  on  the  west  end  bearing 
about  N.  orN.  by  W. 

In  entering  by  the  passage  between  the  works,  haul 
close  round  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  Breakwater  and  choose 
your  birth,  close  under  the  south  side  of  the  ivork,  just 
outside  the  range  of  buoys.  * 

The  Breakwater  when  finished  will  be  a  safe,  complete 
harbour  and  very  capacious — at  present,  it  will  afford 
protection  for  twenty  or  thirty  sail,  large  and  small. 

It  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives  and  immense 
wealth  from  shipwreck,  and  render  the  navigation  of  the 
Delaware  less  critical.  The  Pilots  generally  have  been 
opposed  to  the  work,  possibly  because  it  may  render 
their  services  less  essential,  and  cut  a  little  their  charges; 
although  they  now  daily  avail  themselves  of  its  protec- 
tion for  their  own  boats.  The  work  even  in  its  present 
unfinished  state,  is  such,  that  the  community  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  and  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
be  rendered  more  easy  of  access,  particularly  during 
the  winter. 

I  remain  your  friend,  &c. 

T.  ROBINSON, 
Com.  U.  S.  brig  Casket,  Del.  Breakwater. 

MEMORIAL 

Of  the  Stockholders  and  Loanholders  of  the  Union  Ca- 
nal Company,  praying  for  a  pecuniary  grant,  in  lien 
of  their  Lottery  privileges. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  op  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers,  holders  of  Stock  and 
Loan  in  the  Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 
Respectfully  Represents, 

That  the  Union  Canal  is  a  work  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, not  only  to  those  interested  directly  therein, 
but  to  the  Commonwealth  at  large,  affording  the  only- 
means  of  water  communication  between  the  canals  con- 
structed at  the  public  expense,  and  the  river  Schuylkill, 
and  the  improvements  on  that  river.  That  justly  ap- 
preciating its  importance  and  magnitude,  this  common- 
wealth has,  at  different  times,  aided  the  company  by 
grants  of  lottery  privileges,  and  by  a  direct  subscription 
to  the  stock  of  the  company — That  the  canal  has  been 
completed,  and  in  a  style  of  workmanship  inferior  to  no 
work  in  the  country,  and  which  promises  to  make  it  ex- 
tensively useful  and  durable.  That  the  cost  of  executing 
this  work  has  greatly  exceeded  expectation,  and  that 
owing  to  difficulties  incident  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
through  which  the  canal  passes,  and  the  expenditure 
requisite  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for 
the  summit  level,  the  company  has  been  obliged  to  bor- 
row large  sums  of  money.  In  addition  to  the  expenses 
thus  incurred,  there  has  been  constructed  a  canal  by  the 
Swatara,  to  Pine  Grove,  and  a  Bail  Road  nearly  finished 
to  the  head  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines, 
which  will  open  an  extensive  and  productive  coal  trade. 
That  for  these  causes  the  company  is  embarrassed  in  its 
pecuniary  means,  and  has  been  compelled  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  interest  en  the  money  it  has  borrowed — 
That  statements  are  annexed  hereto,  showing  the  cost 
of  the  works,  the  amount  of  stock  and  loan,  and  the  sum 
requisite  to  pay  the  interest  which  is  and  will  become 
due  annually  thereon,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
tolls,  and  the  receipts  from  the  Lottery  grants— That 
in  ordtr  to  secure  hereafter  a  sufficiency  of  water,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  expend  a  further  sum  in  renewing  the 
trunk  feeder  and  repairing  the  canal — That  your  memo- 
rialists will  not  enlarge  on  the  deep  importance  of  this 
work  to  the  general  prosperity — That  the  Stockholders, 
under  the  act  of  March  26th,  1821,  have  the  pledge  of 
this  fr'ommonwealth,  secured  by  lottery  grant,  for  the 
full  and  punctual  payment  of  an  interest  of  six  per  cent 

•  The  Buoys  surrounding  the  works  encompass  all 
danger. 
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on  the  amount  of  their  stock,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five 
years  from  the  passage  of  that  law — That  the  right  to 
raise  the  residue  of  the  sum  authorised  to  be  raised  by 
the  act  of  2d  April  1811,  is  pledged  as  a  security  to  the 
loanholders  ;  and  also  by  the  act  of  March  29,  1819,  to 
the  old  stockholders — That  your  memorialists,  fully 
sensible  of  the  evil  resulting  from  lotteries,  and  desirous 
to  facilitate  any  measures  whereby  they  may  be  termin- 
ated after  the  expiration  of  the  existing  contract  with 
Archibald  Mclntyre  to  wit,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1833,  on  such  terms  as  justice  and  the  public  good  may 
dictate,  most  respectfully  pray  that  your  honourable 
bodies  will  make  them  such  a  grant  in  money  as  may  en- 
able them  to  perfect  their  works,  and  may  be  consistent 
with  justice  to  your  memorialists,  in  consideration 
whereof,  and  as  the  condition  of  which  grant  they  will 
release  and  relinquish  their  privileges  to  raise  money  by 
way  of  lottery  from  and  after  the  end  of  the  outstanding 
contract ;  and  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to 
promote  a  taste  for  Science,  propose  to  have  delivered, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
the  following  series  of  POPULAR  LECTURES. 

I.  A  Lecture  introductory  to  the  whole  series,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
in  general,  and  particularly  of  Geology,  and  other  sub- 
jects intimately  connected  therewith,  by  Richard  Har- 
"lan,  M.  D. 

II.  Lectures  on  the  Earth ,  as  connected  with  the  Solar 
System,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker. 

III.  Lectures  on  Meteorology,  as  connected  with 
Geology,  by  Mr.  James  V.  Espy. 

IV.  Lectures  on  Topography,  by  Lt.  Col.  Stephen 
H.  Long,  U.  S.  Engineer. 

V.  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography,  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Tanner. 

VI.  Lectures  on  Geology,  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Featherstonhaugh,  Mr.  Richard  C.  faylor,  and  Mr.  Pe- 
ter A.  Browne. 

VII.  Lectures  on  Fossil  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy,  by  liichard  Harlan,  M.  D. 

VIII.  Lectures  on  Mineralogy  and  Mining,  by  Mr. 
Andres  del  Rio,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  School 
of  Mines  in  Mexico. 

IX.  Lectures  on  Botany,  as  connected  with  Geology, 
by  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  M.  D.  (promised  conditionally.)" 

X.  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  as  connected  with  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology,  by  Professor  Jacob  Green. 

XI.  Lectures  on  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  Jos.  Cloud,  As- 
sayer'of  U.  S.  Mint. 

It  is  contemplated  the  Lectures  will  commence  in 
December,  and  that  they  will  continue  twice  a  week, 
from  5  to  6  o'clock,  P.  M.  until  the  series  is  completed. 

The  Gentlemen  who  deliver  the  Lectures  accept  no 
compensation  whatever,  but  in  order  that  the  Geological 
society  may  be  enabled  to  defray  the  incidental  expen- 
ses, those  who  are  not  members,  will  be  charged  for 
admission  of  a  gentleman  and  lady,  five  dollars,  which 
sum  must  be  paid  upon  receipt  of  the  ticket,  fx-om  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Tanner,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  No. 
144  Chesnut  street ;  and  that  it  may  be  previously  ascer- 
tained whether  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  justify  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  it  is  re- 
quested that  the  tickets  may  be  taken  on  or  before  the 
first  Tuesday  of  December,  on  which  day,  at  5  o'clock 
P.  M.  at  the  Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Introduc- 
tory will  be  delivered. 


COMPLETE  RETURNS 


OF    THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTIONS— 1832. 


Votes  given  on  the  second  day  of  November,  1832,  for    Jackson's  Majorities, 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 


United  States,  and  also  the  votes  given  on  the 
ninth  October,  last  for  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsilvania: — 


Cities  8c  Counties 

GOVERNOR.  ELECTORS. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wolf. 

Ritner. 

Jackson.  Anti-J. 

Adams 

1030 

1679 

1071 

1362 

Allegheny 

3094 

3506 

3321 

2985 

Armstrong 

1975 

959 

1437 

429 

Beaver 

1440 

1481 

1360 

1388 

Bedford 

1629 

1561 

1970 

647 

Berks 

S758 

3435 

4472 

1150 

Bradford 

1685 

920 

1598 

1221 

Bucks 

3202 

2862 

2681 

3011 

Butler 

1204 

1032 

1076 

641 

Cambria 

598 

340 

444 

94 

Centre 

1920 

1016 

1961 

725 

Chester 

2374 

4301 

2732 

4286 

Clearfield 

513 

288 

520 

207 

Columbia 

1768 

829 

1658 

404 

Crawford 

1502 

895 

1470 

1130 

Cumberland 

2326 

1807 

2150 

1337 

Dauphin 

1575 

2285 

1395 

1348 

Delaware 

918 

1291 

955 

1423 

Erie 

1170 

1792 

1049 

1494 

Fayette 

2440 

1806 

2647 

1176 

Franklin 

2234 

2516 

1979 

2176 

Greene 

1009 

1355 

1443 

338 

Huntingdon 

1657 

2189 

1510 

1441 

Indiana 

813 

1106 

654 

583 

Jefferson 

249 

173 

175 

105 

Juniata 

686 

692 

579 

268 

Lancaster 

4124 

6387 

4061 

5140 

Lebanon 

1002 

1906 

1094 

882 

Lehigh 

1564 

1624 

1544 

933 

Luzerne 

2064 

1586 

1745 

1325 

Lycoming 

1729 

986 

1540 

669 

Mercer 

1347 

1553 

1366 

1214 

Mifflin 

782 

834 

784 

454 

Montgomery 

2972 

2933 

3315 

2507 

Northampton 

3376 

1820 

2786 

1092 

Northumberland 

1415 

1084 

1464 

411 

Perry 

1284 

697 

1021 

346 

Philadelphia  City 

3558 

4957 

3269 

5476 

Philadelphia  Co. 

6263 

5950 

6760 

6433 

Pike 

613 

71 

506 

43 

Potter  and  M'Kean 

368 

37 

253 

131 

Schuylkill 

1328 

954 

1270 

482 

Somerset 

744 

1855 

778 

814< 

Susquehanna 

1146 

475 

1082 

868 

Tioga 

710 

446 

1035 

197 

Union, 

1021 

2131 

1057 

864 

Venango 

1261 

406 

1117 

294 

Warren 

450 

218 

490 

194 

Washington 

2749 

2889 

3125 

1888 

Wayne 

606 

241 

633 

367 

Westmoreland 

3542 

1549 

3419 

861 

York. 

2357 

2367 

3152 

1452 

Total 

91,235 

88,186 

90,188 

66,716 

The  number  of  votes  given  at  the  former  and  at  the 
late  Presidential  Elections,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  as 
follows: 

In  1828.  I   In  1832. 


The  whole  number  of  Votes 

in  each  year Officially 

announced. 

Of  which  numbers — 
The  Jackson  ticket  had 
And  the  Anti-Jackson 


152,500        157,699 


101,652  I       90,983 
50,848  I      66,716 


50,804        24,267 
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ELECTORS. 

Governor  Wolf  has  issued  his  proclamation  announc- 
ing' the  election  of  Samuel  M'Kean,  Christian  Garber, 
Jonathan  T.  Knight,  William  Thomson,  Edward  King, 
Benjamin  W.  Hichards,  George  \V.  Smick,  John  Slay- 
maker,  Oliver  Alison.George  G.  Leiper,  Henry  Scheetz, 
Adam  Ritscher,  William  Addams,  John  Schall,  Jacob 
Kooker  David  D.  Wagener,  William  Swetland,  William 
Brindle,  Adam  Light,  George  Barnitz,  Daniel  Sheffer, 
Frederick  Orivin,  George  M'Culloch,  John  Murray,  Da- 
vid Gilmore,  David  Frazier,  Patrick  Mulvany,  .lames 
Potter,  John  Y.  Barclav,  and  Wilson  Smith,  as  electors 
of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

THE  RAIL  ROAD. 

Ebensbuhg,  Nov.   8. 

Fifteen  Sections  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Rail  Road 
are  now  finished  and  prepared  for  laying  the  rails.  It  is 
expected  that  thirty  sections  will  be  completed  by  the 
first  of  next  month.  Twenty  miles  of  the  road,  includ- 
ing portions  of  unfinished  sections,  are  now  graded  and 
prepared  for  the  rails.  _ 

If  no  disappointment  should  occur  in  the  delivery  ot 
the  rails,  we  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  a  rapid  ride  over 
the  whole  course  early  in  the  next  season.  We  would 
be  happy  in  sharing  our  pleasure  with  any  of  our  edi- 
torial brethren.  We  promise  them  a  quick  passage 
over  the  Allegheny  mountain— a  pure  breeze,  and  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  scenery. — Sky. 

For  three  or  four  weeks  past,  the  weather  had  been 
remarkably  mild  and  pleasant  for  the  season  of  the  year 

yesterday  morning  we  were  visited  with  a  cold  wind 

which  seemed  to  indicate  the  near  approach  of  winter. 
This  indication  has  proved  to  be  correct.  This  morning 
our  mountain  was  white  with  snow.—  lb. 

The  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Pittsburg  Board  of 
Health  have  made  the  following  report,  dated  15th  inst. 
"  Since  the  16th  of  last  month,  (October,)  the  period 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  commenced,  they  are  con- 
fident that  the  number  of  deaths  by  malignant  cholera  in 
this  city  has  not  exceeded  twenty  at  most.  In  Alle- 
ghenytown,  one;  in  Bayardstown,  one;  and  in  Arthurs- 
ville,  (village  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city, )  ten.  These 
were  all  coloured  people,  seven  of  whom  died  without 
calling  in  medical  aid.  This  includes  those  who  con- 
tracted the  disease  elsewhere  and  died  here,  as  well  as 
some  of  a  doubtful  character.  They  kare  of  opinion 
that  there  is,  at  this  time,  no  indication  of  its  general 
prevalence,  our  atmosphere  not  appearing  to  favour  its 
progress  to  any  considerable  extent.  Within  the  last 
week  there  has  been  but  one  death  from  cholera  in  the 
city." 

Esq.  Newlin,  unwilling  that  West-Chester  should  be 
put  on  the  back-ground — informs  us  that  on  a  piece  of 
ground,  22  feet  by  40,  he  raised  the  present  season,  7 
bushels  of  Onions,  which  came  to  maturity — and  130 
heads  of  Cabbage.— Vdluge  Record. 

DIED, 

At  his  residence  in  Wayne  township,  Mifflin  county, 
on  Friday  the  2d  day  of  November  instant,  Mr.  John 
Jefpkbies,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased 
was  one  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  during 
which  period  he  served  three  terms,  first  as  a  substitute 
for  his  father,  in  the  year  1776.  Second,  as  a  regular 
drafted  Militiaman  in  the  year  1777,  during  which  time 
he  fought  in  the  hard  contested  battle  of  Brandy  wine. 
Third   as  a  volunteer,  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  dur 


a  large  family  by  his  daily  labour  (having  been  twice 
married  and  by  his  two  wives  become  the  father  of  twen- 
ty-three children)  yet  he  never  called  upon  his  country 
for  that  portion  which  was  his  just  due. 


PoTTsviix.!,  Nov.  17. 

A  sprinkling  of  snow  was  seen  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  weather  quite  cold,  and  the  Norwegian  basin  frozen 
over. 

Yesterday  morning  brought  the  coldest  weather  we 
have  yet  experienced  during  the  season  ;  ice  appearing7 
of  upwards  of  two  inches  in  thickness. — Miner't  JournuL 


THE    REGISTER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NOVEMBER  24,  1832. 


The  articles  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blindr 
which  will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  merit  the 
attention  of  our  philanthropic  citizens.     The  situation- 
of  no  class  of  sufferers  dqserves  more  commiseration,  and 
generally  excites  more  sympathy,  than  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate blind,  who  are  deprived  of  that  sense,  which 
of  all  others,  perhaps,  is   the  source  of  most   enjoy- 
ment to  those  who  have  it  in  vigorous  exercise.      They 
who  were  deprived  of  sight  in  early  life, prior  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind  by  education,  suffer  comparatively, 
in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  those  in  whom  blind- 
ness is  a  natural  consequence  of  age,  but  whose  minds, 
well  furnished,  afford  materials  for  reflection.     To  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  is  truly  desirable;  and  it  appears  that 
a  person  well  recommended  and  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  instructing  this  class  of  sufferers,  is-at  presentm 
the  city,  ready  to  engage  in  the  business,  if  encouraged 
to  do  so.     We  do  not  know  whether  the  design  of  the 
Wills'  Hospital  embraces  the  education  of  the  inmates; 
but  we  presume  it  would  naturally  have  had  a  place  in  the 
benevolent  mind  of  the  founder  of  that  institution;  if  so, 
a  better  opportunity  than  that  now  afforded,  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Friendlander,of  obtaining  a  suitable  in- 
structor, may  not  soon  offer.     We  were  not    aware 
of  the  number  of  the  Blind    in  the  United  States, 
until,   induced  by  the  notice  of  his  being  here,    we 
examined  the  last  census,    which  furnishes  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.    It  appears  from  it  that  there  were 
in  1830—5444  of  this  class  in  the  United  States,  \\z: 
3974  whites,  and  1470  blacks,  being  about  one  in  every 
2363  persons  of  the  whole  population.     From  a  hasty 
calculation,  it  appears  that  the  colored  population  of 
this  class  are   more  numerous  in  proportion  than  the 
white;  as  the  whites  are  one  in  2650,  and  the  colored 
one  in    1584:    the  proportions  are   very   different   m 
the  different  states.    In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  503 
blind,  viz:  475  white,  and  28  colored;  being  about  one 
in  every  2680  of  the  population.     What  proportion  are 
of  a  suitable  age  to  receive  instruction,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately ascertained.     We  have  formed  some  tables  on 
this    subject   furnishing  interesting  views    we  think, 

,  ,  which  our  limits  this  week  do  not  permit  us  to  pre- 
;nB-  which  period  he  acquitted  himself  as  a  brave  and  t  lTTi     -n        u  ui  <\k_ 

mfritorious  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  fighting  for  the    ^nt;  but  which  will  probably  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  although  he  had  to  support  |  next  number. 
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From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvaaia- 

NEGRO    SLAVERY. 

Notices  of  Negro  Slavery,  as  connected  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Edward  Bettle.  Read  before  the  Histori- 
'cal  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  8th  mo.  7th,  1826. 

{Concluded  from  page  332.) 
In  1754,  the  yearly  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  printed 
and  circulated  a  letter  of  advice  to  its  members,  remind- 
ing them  of  its  often  expressed  and  well  known  will  upon 
the  subject  of  buying  slaves,  and  urging  some  cogent  ar- 
guments to  show  the  anti-christian  nature  of  the  traffic, 
and  the  awful  responsibility  that  those  masters  were 
under  who  neglected  to  guard  the  morals  of  their  slaves, 
and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  religion  and  virtue.  It 
may  be  found  at  length  in  Clarkson's  History  of  the 
Slave-trade. 

In  1755,  finding  that,  in  opposition  to  the  reiterated 
advice  of  the  body,  some  of  its  members  continued  to 
persist  in  buying  negroes,  the  yearly  meeting  made  a 
rule  of  discipline  directing  that  such  persons  as  adhered 
to  the  practice  after  suitable  admonition  by  their 
monthly  meetings,  should  be  disowned  from  the  religious  I  tl 
communion  of  the  society.  e 


Having  thus  prevented  the  further  increase  of  slaves 
by  purchase,  the  society  was  desirous  of  advancing  still 
further  towards  a  complete  eradication  of  slavery  from 
amongst  its  members.  Accordingly,  in  1758,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  Friends  should  be  advised  to 
manumit  their  slaves,  and  show  their  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  Divine  Being,  from  whom  they  received  the  lib- 
erty which  they  so  freely  enjoyed,  by  extending  this 
blessing  to  all  their  fellow  «reatures  ;  and  John  Wool- 
man  and  others  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  such 
Friends  as  held  slaves,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them 
to  relinquish  the  practice.  This  committee,  it  appears 
from  the  minutes  of  the  yearly  meeting,  continued  to 
prosecute  their  work  of  benevolence  during  the  years 
1658 — 59 — 60 — and  61 — and  from  their  reports,  these 
Christian  endeavours  were  crowned  with  much  success, 
many  being  induced  to  cleanse  their  hands  from  the 
stain  of  slave-keeping.  The  yearly  meeting  constantly 
continued  its  attention  to  the  subject  to  the  year  1776, 
when  it  was  enacted  that  all  friends  who  refused  to 
manumit  their  slaves  should  be  disowned  by  the  society. 
A  more  particular  account  of  this  noble  act  we  reserve 
for  our  succeeding  essay  on  this  subject. 

We  are  next  called  upon  to  notice  one  of  the  most  among  its  members  ;  and  as  he  had  been  very  instru 
pious  and  indefatigable  labourers  in  the  cause  of  freedom  mental  in  producing  this  appointment  so  he  was  also 
and  human  happiness  whom  the  Society  of  Friends  ever  indefatigable  in  discharging  the  duties  required  ;  and, 
produced,  viz.  John  Woolman.  T  his  excellent  man  in  this  year  and  the  subsequent  one,  he  made  several 
was  born  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1720,  journies  into  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  pro- 
and  at  a  very  early  age  was  distinguished  for  his  attach-  motion  of  this  object.  In  the  year  17G0  he  travelled 
ment  to  religion  ;  which  so  increased  and  strengthened  into  Rhode  Island  on  a  similar  errand,  and  also  visited 
in  after-life,  that  we  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  the  Island  of  Nantucket.  In  1761  he  visited  some  fam- 
for  self-denial,  purity  of  manners  and  conversation,  firm,  ilies  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  In  1762  he  pub- 
consistent  and  persevering  prosecution  of  duty,  and  lished  a  second  part  of  his  "Considerations  on  Slave- 
zealous  and  enlightened  benevolence,   he   has   rarely    keeping." 

been  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  excelled.  This  essay  is  written  with  considerable  ability  and  force 

He  appears  very  early  in  life  to  have  had  his  mind    of  expression,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  at  the  pres- 
engaged  in  reflection   upon  the  subject  of  slavery. —  j  ent  day.      lie  urges  the  rights  of  the  slaves  to  their  free- 
Soon  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,    dom  in   common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  shows  the 
being  hired  as  an  accountant,  he  was  directed  by  his    debasing  and  demoralizing  eilect  which  the  institution 
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employer  to  write  a  bill  of  sale  for  a  negro,  which,  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  he  did,  though  as  he  him- 
self says,  not  without  great  uneasiness  of  mind,  toidthat 
he  afterw:i  is  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inform  his  mas- 
ter and  the  purchaser  of  the  slave  that  "he  believed 
slave-keeping  to  be  a  practice  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  religion  ;"  and  on  a  subsequent  application  by 
another  individual  to  prepare  an  instrument  of  writing 
of  a  similar  kind,  he  entirely  refused,  alleging  the  fore- 
going conviction  as  his  excuse. 

In  1746,  he  travelled  as  minister  ot  the  Society  of 
Friends,  through  the  provinces  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  where  it  appears  that  his  mind  was 
again  engaged  and  his  feelings  excited,  and  that  he  took 
occasion  during  the  journey  to  communicate  his  convic- 
tions on  this  deeply  interesting  subject  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  says,  he  "saw  in  these  southern  pro- 
vinces so  many  vices  and  corruptions  increased  by  this 
trade  and  this  way  of  life,  [viz.  the  whites  living  idly 
and  luxuriously  on  the  labour  of  the  blacks,]  that  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  gloom  over  the  land." 

In  1753  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  "CoDsid- 
erations  on  keeping  Negroes  ;"  in  which  he  insists  on 
the  rights  of  the  negroes  as  children  of  the  same  Heav- 
nly  Parent  with  their  masters,  and  that  slavery  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  Christian  religion. 

In  1756,  he  made  a  religious  visit  to  Long  Island,  and 
was  much  engaged  with  members  of  his  own  society  to 
prevail  on  them  to  release  their  siaveS.  Hitherto  he 
had  only  acted  as  circumstances  casually  came  in  his 
way,  but  now  he  appeared  in  the  character  which  he 
continued  until  his  death  to  support,  of  an  active  and 
untiring  labourer  in  this  righteous  cause. 

In  the  year  1757,  in  company  with  his  brother,  he 
engaged  in  an  arduous  journey  through  the  southern 
colonies,  in  order  to  convince  persons,  principally  of  his 
own  society,  of  the  wickedness  and  impolicy  of  slavery. 
He  sought  opportunities  of  friendly  conference  with  indi- 
viduals, and  urged  his  arguments  with  calmness  and  mod- 
esty, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  dignity  and  firmness  ; 
and  also  in  the  meetings  for  discipline  of  his  own  society, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  pressing  the  subject,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  by  some  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  of  perceiving  a  disposition  in  others  to 
adopt  his  views. 

We  have  before  noticed  that  he  was  appointed  by 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  1758,  one  of  a 
committee  of  that  body  for  discouraging  slaveholding 
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of  slavery  in  any  country  produces  on  both  masters  and 
servants,  and  the  fallacy  of  comparing  negTO  slavery  to 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  bondsmen  ;  and  concludes 
by  reciting  some  testimony  to  illustrate  the  abominable 
character  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

In  1767,  this  apostle  of  freedom  travelled  again  in 
Maryland,  and  again  urged  his  enlightened  opinions. — 
In  1772  he  embarked  for  England,  and  whilst  there,  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, to  interfere  with  the  government  of  England  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  Africans. 

The  time,  however,  had  arrived,  when  this  faithful 
labourer  was  to  be  released  from  his  arduous  service, 
and  to  receive  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest  the  reward 
of  his  works.  He  died  in  the  city  of  York,  England, 
of  the  small-pox,  in  1772,  aged  about  52  yfars. 

Contemporary  with  Woolman  was  thai  pious  and  ex- 
cellent friend  of  the  human  race,  Anthony  Bcnezet;  a 
man  who  combined,  in  an  eminent  degree,  shining  vir- 
tues, excellent  talents,  and  indefatigable  industry  ;  who 
lived  and  laboured  with  the  most  well  directed  assiduity 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind,  and  who  died  regretted  by 
those,  and  they  were  not  few  in  number,  who  had  seen, 
and  known,  and  admired  his  long  career  of  useful  prac- 
tical benevolence. 

He  was  born  in  France,  of  respectable  parents  of  the 
Protestant  profession,  in  the  year  1713,  who,  at  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  removed  with  their  in- 
fant son  into  Holland,  and  shortly  after  into  England. 
Anthony  here  received  a  liberal  education,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  an  eminent  mercantile  house  in 
London.  Having  joined  himself  in  membership,  with 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  1731,  he  emigrated  to  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  from  that  time  the  permanent  place 
of  his  residence.  In  1736  he  married,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  establishing  himself  in  business.  With  re- 
spect to  this  subject,  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
much  unsettled;  not  as  is  generally  the  case,  anxious  to 
resolve  on  the  profession  which  might  yield  the  great- 
est pecuniary  emolument,  but  much  more  concerned 
how  he  might  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service 
of  his  Creator,  and  the  advancement  of  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  assume  the  arduous  en- 
gagement of  an  instructor  of  youth.  After  teaching  a 
short  time  in  the  Academy  at  Germantown,  in  1742,  he 
accepted  of  the  office  of  English  tutor  in  the  "Friends' 
Public  Schools  in  Philadelphia,"  in  which  situation  he 
continued  for  twelve  years,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers  Iiv  1755,  he  opened  a  school  s>n  his 
own  account  for  the  instruction  of  females,  and  by  the 
excellence  of  his  moral  and  literary  tuition,  and  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  this  interesting  duty,  it  long  contin- 
ued to  be  one  of  the  best  patronized  and  most  highly 
useful  seminaries  of  Philadelphia. 

About  the  year  1750,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
highly  respected  biographer,"  his  attention  appears  to 
have  been  first  engaged  upon  that  important  subject 
which  afterwards  engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
time  and  talents.  His  feelings  having  become  deeply 
interested  on  account  of  the  oppressed  and  degraded 
condition  of  the  blacks,  the  first  essays  which  he  made 
were  of  that  practical  kind  so  highly  characteristic  of 
the  man.  Being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  me- 
liorating, in  the  first  place,  their  mental  condition,  he 
imposed  on  himself,  in  addition  to  the  laborious  duties 
of  his  own  school,  the  task  of  giving  in  the  evenings 
gratuitous  instruction  to  the  negroes  of  Philadelphia; 
and  he  had  the  great  satisfaction  to  discover,  by  the  im 
provement  of  his  pupils  in  literature,  as  well  as  their 
moral  advancement,  that  the  hitherto  long  asserted  idea 
of  their  mental  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  mankiud,  was 
fallacious  and  illusory. 

Having  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens  an 
increased  interest  and  sympathy  for  this  oppressed  peo- 
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pie,  he  proceeded  to  make  more  public  the  results  of 
his  reflections  and  experience.  His  first  writings  con- 
sisted of  small  pieces  in  the  almanacs  and  newspapers 
of  the  day,  which  medium  he  selected  as  best  adapted 
to  engage  all  classes  of  people  in  favour  of  his  benevo- 
lent designs.  In  1762,  he  published  "An  Account  of 
that  part  of  Africa  inhabited  by  the  Negroes."  In  1767, 
"  A  Caution  and  Warning  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies on  the  calamitous  state  of  the  enslaved  Negroes." 
This  work  was  examined  and  approved  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  as  appears  by  the  minutes 
of  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  that  body,  held  in 
1766,  at  whose  expense  a  large  number  of  copies  were 
printed  and  sent  to  England  for  distribution.  3d.  "  An 
Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  its  situation,  produce, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  its  inhabitants;  with  an  in- 
quiry into  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  slave-trade,  its 
nature  and  calamitous  effects." 

This  book  is  remarkable  for  having  given  to  the  vene- 
rable Thomas  Clarkson  some  of  the  first  definite  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  facts,  which  enabled  him  practi- 
cally to  commence  his  long  career  of  activity  and  use- 
fulness; and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  Clark- 
son's  character  of  the  work  in  his  own  words. 

"  This  pamphlet  contained  a  clear  aad  distinct  de- 
velopment of  the  subject  from  the  best  authorities.  It 
contained  also  the  sentiments  of  many  enlightened  men 
upon  it;  and  it  became  instrumental,  beyond  any  other 
book  ever  before  published,  in  disseminating  a  proper 
knowledge  and  detestation  of  this  trade." 

With  such  limited  pecuniary  means  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  school-keeping  afforded,  Benezet  distributed 
large  numbers  of  these  valuable  and  instructive  books; 
he  sent  copies  of  the  Historical  Account  of  Guinea  to 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  accompanied 
with  a  circular  letter,  written  in  a  simple  and  unadorn- 
ed, yet  forcible  and  convincing  manner;  in  addition  to 
this,  all  the  time  he  could  command  from  his  regular 
occupations,  was  employed  in  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  such  persons  as  he  thought  might  be  inter- 
ested  in  promoting  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so  un- 
ceasingly devoted.  Amongst  those  whom  he  address- 
ed at  different  times,  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Fothergill,  Granville  Sharp,  the  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  John  Wesley,  George  Whitfield,  the  Countess  of 
Huntington,  and  Charlotte  Queen  of  England.  He  also 
made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  negroes  to  the  Queens 
of  France  and  Portugal. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  illustrate  his  diligence, 
and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  engagements,  than 
by  quoting  the  words  of  his  intelligent  biographer.  He 
remarks: 

"It  was  characteristic  if  one  day  he  were  seen  sur- 
rounded by  the  sable  children  of  Africa,  imparting  ad- 
vice and  deriving  information  from  them,  concerning 
the  cruelties  they  had  suffered,  and  the  next  engaged 
in  composing  essays  on  the  subject;  addressing  letters 
to  friends  and  strangers,  from  whom  he  hoped  some 
aid  could  be  obtained;  or,  with  an  innocent  boldness 
worthy  of  his  office,  spreading  the  cause  of  the  poor  ne- 
gro, in  the  language  of  warning  and  persuasion,  be- 
fore statesmen  and  sovereigns." 

These  great,  and  in  a  degree,  effective  exertions, 
were  sedulously  continued  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  long  life;  the  two  last  years  of  which  were  devoted 
to  the  tuition  of  negroes,  in  a  free  school  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

On  a  review  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  efforts, 
the  personal  exertions  which  he  used,  the  constancy  as 
well  as  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  the  investigation 
and  exposure  of  every  branch  of  the  subject,  we  think 
entitle  us  to  adopt  the  short  but  full  eulogium  which 
Clarkson  pronounces  respecting  him.  "Anthony  Be- 
nezet," savs  he,  "may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  zealous,  vigilant,  and  active  advocates  which  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  Africans  ever  had.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  born  and  to  have  lived  for  the  promotion 
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of  it;  and,  therefore,  he  neveromitted  any,  the  least  op- 
portunity of  serving-  it." 

His  active  mind  also  embraced  many  other  objects 
of  benevolence.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
anti-christian  tendency  of  war,  and  its  hostility  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  and  wrote  several  able  tracts  on 
the  subject;  and  also  corresponded  thereupon  with 
many  distinguished  characters.  His  private  charities 
were  numerous  and  unostentatious.  In  short,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  primary  concern  of  his  life  to  imitate, 
according1  to  his  ability,  the  example  of  our  Holy  Re- 
deemer, in  constant  acts  of  benevolence  and  good  will 
to  mankind. 

With  all  these  good  works  there  was  connected  one 
remarkable  trait  of  his  character  which  beautified  and 
adorned  all  his  other  excellencies,  and  that  was  his 
great  humility.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  uttered 
these  expressions:  "lam  dying,  and  feel  ashamed  to 
meet  the  face  of  my  Maker,  I  have  done  so  little  in  his 
cause. "'  He  also  desired  an  intimate  friend  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  any  posthumous  memorial  of  him;  and  add- 
ed, "if  they  will  not  obey  this  wish,  desire  them  to 
say,  •  Anthony  Benezet  was  a  poor  creature,  and 
through  divine  favour  was  enabled  to  know  it.'  " 

This  distinguished  philanthropist  died  in  1784,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age,  after  bequeathing  the  little 
fortune  he  had  accumulated  by  industry  and  economy, 
to  the  overseers  of  Friends'  Public  Schools,  that  it 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  blacks. 

We  have  now  closed  our  notice  of  the  efforts  of 
Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of  the  negroes,  antecedent  to 
the  year  1770;  and  have  shown,  we  trust,  that  our 
forefathers  were  active  and  ardent  labourers  in  the 
righteous  cause  of  human  freedom  and  happiness.  We 
propose  in  a  future  essay,  to  exhibit  the  further  history 
of  our  state,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  up  to  the 
present  time. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
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Thursday,  November,  22,  1832. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  John  P.  Wetherill  pre- 
sented a  petition  praying  that  the  name  of  South  Al- 
ley may  be  changed,  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee 
of  two  members  of  each  Council,  and  agreed  to,  and 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Wetherill,  Massey,  Aiken,  and  Smith, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

C.  Stevenson,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Girard  Fund,  laid 
before  Councils  his  accounts  terminating  on  the  19th 
instant,  at  which  time  there  was  in  the  treasury  a  ba- 
lance to  the  credit  of  said  fund  of  $21,650  50,  which 
has  been  paid  to  Britain  Cooper,  Esq.  Treasurer,  elect- 
ed under  ordinance  of  September  15th,  1832. 

A  communication  from  the  City  Commissioners,  en- 
closing a  schedule  of  the  City  properly,  was"  received 
and  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  annexed  communication  from  the  Executors  of 
the  late  Stephen  Girard  was  received. 

"  The  undersigned  executors  of  the  late  Stephen  Gi- 
rard, respectfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  adopted  on  the  8th  instant, 
asking  them  to  furnish  Councils  with  'a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  personal  property  in  their  hands,  and  of 
that  which  may  probably  be  received  by  them.' 

If  the  undersigned  could  comply  with  this  request  to 
the  full  extent  of  it,  it  would  give  them  pleasure  to  do 
so.  They  have  filed  inventories  in  the  proper  office, 
and  will  file  supplemental  inventories  as  property  shall 
come  to  their  hands.  They  are  desirous  however  of 
imparting  all  the  information  required  by  the  Councils 
which  may  be  in  their  power,  and  therefore  transmit 
the  subjoined  statement  of  property  at  this  time  in 
hand,  requesting  that  it  may  be  understood,  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  liquidation  of  any  claims  that  may  be  sub- 


stantiated against  the  estate,  and  to  the  charges  and  ex- 
penses which  are  incident  to  the  settlement. 

The  principal  property  to  be  received,  is  from  the 
bank  trustees.  The  undersigned  are  unable  to  make 
any  statement  of  what  that  will  be,  so  as  to  meet  that 
part  of  the  requisition  of  the  Councils. 

Statement  of  Personal  Property  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard's  Executors. 

1  share  Domestic  Society,  $50  00 
22     do.    Pennsylvania    Insurance   Compa- 
ny, cost                                                               9,072  80 

10  shares  Bustleton  Turnpike,  1,000  00 

2  shares  Gerraaijtow.il   Turnpike,  200  00 
100    shares   Delaware     Insurance  Compa- 
ny, cost  10,095  00 

40  shares  Union  Insurance  Company,  2,400  00 

1  share  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Turn- 
pike, 100  00 
50  shares  Philadelphia  Insurance  Company,  4,166  50 
10  shares  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge,  100  00 
4  shares  Centre  Bridge  Company,  200  00 
1  share  Downington  and  Ephrata  Turn- 
pike, 100  00 
948  shares  Old  Bank  United  States,  2, 127  00 
1  share  Le  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  300  00 
100  shares   Philadelphia  Exchange  Compa- 

pany,  60  per  cent,  paid,  6,000  00 

20  shares  Franklin  Institute,  1,000  00 

2200  shares   Schuylkill  Navigation  Compa- 
ny, cost  107,904  03 
102    shares  Chesapeake  and  Delaware   Ca- 
nal, 20,400  00 
4000  shares    Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail- 
road Company,  three  instalments,  60,000  00 
United  States  5  per  cents, 

nominal  §2,830  29 
do       '  4£  per  cents, 

nominal  45,601  37 
33  shares  Bank  United  States,  3,300  00 
13  do  Five  Cent.  City  Loan,  1,300  00 
10     do       Lancaster  Turnpike,       1,000  00 

$54,031  66 
25-30ths  of  which  is    45,026  38 
United  States  Three  per  Cents,  nominal,        10,417  47 
Pennsylvania   Five  per  Cents,   invested  by 
Trustees  of  S.  Girard's  Bank,  cost  §994,- 
418  00  nominal,  870,C00  00 

Philadelphia    Five    Cents,   do.      do.     cost 

113,500  00     do.      '  100,000  00 

Subscription  to  Loan  to  Pilots,  250  00 

Bills  and  Notes  receivable,  8,032   15 

Cash,  26,277  15 

618  casks  Claret,  appraised  at  §30,  18,540  00 


§1,303,758 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  (11th  mo.)  16th,  1832. 
Respectfully, 

TIMOTHY  PAXSON, 
THOS.  P.  COPE, 
JOSEPH   UOliErlTS, 
W.J.  DUANK, 
JOHN  A.  BARCLAY. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  M.  D.  Benish,  was  received  and 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lippincott  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  application  of  the  West  Phila- 
delphia Canal  Company,  made  the  following  report 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  application  from 
the  President  and  Managers  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
Canal  Company,  report: 

That  they  have  had  the  subject  of  their  appointment 
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under  consideration,  and  will  briefly  state  the  informa- 
tion and  circumstances  connected  therewith,  which  go- 
verned them  in  forming  their  decision. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  Schuylkill  is  daily  in- 
creasing in  importance,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  coasting  vessels  already  employed  in 
conveying  away  Anthracite  coal,  Lime  stone,  Iron  ore, 
aB  well  as  other  bulky  articles,  received  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  by  the  Schuylkill  canal. 

The  Permanent  bridge  interposes  an  obstruction  to 
coasting  vessels,  and  necessarily  limits  the  space  for 
the  landing  of  articles  intended  for  exportation,  to  the 
south  side  of  it.  The  vessels  already  in  that  trade  have 
(though  the  trade  is  in  its  infancy,)  become  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  small  space  to  which  they  are  necessa- 
rily limited  becomes  much  crowded,  and  subjects  them 
to  delays  in  consequence.  The  result  will  be  very  in- 
jurious to  the  trade,  and  it  is  important  to  take  some 
immediate  measures  to  remedy  the  inconvenience. 

The  use  of  anthracite  coal-  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing from  the  commencement  of  its  introduction.  Dou- 
ble the  quantity  has  been  brought  down  the  canal  this 
year,  than  was  received  to  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  and  the  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  increas- 
ed supply;  consequently,  the  existing  difficulties  mast 
increase  with  the  corresponding  increase  of  the  number 
of  vessels  employed  in  its  transportation. 

The  trade  must  be  also  much  increased,  when  our 
great  western  Pennsylvania  canal  shall  be  completed, 
which  must  throw  a  large  portion  of  its  trade  through 
the  Union  canal,  from  the  Susquehanna  river  into  the 
Schuylkill,  and  make  the  western  front  of  Philadelphia 
its  grand  depot. 

It  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  plan  proposed 
of  cutting  a  canal  around  the  western  abutment  of  the 
Permanent  bridge,  of  a  sufficient  capacity  to  accommo- 
date coasting  vessels,is  the  only  feasible  one  that  can  be 
adopted  to  make  the  landings  on  the  north  side  of  that 
bridge  available.  The  space  for  which  is  amply  capa- 
cious to  afford  all  the  necessary  relief  that  may  be  re- 
quired. Your  committee  therefore  offer  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  subscribe  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  stock 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  Canal  Company,  to  be  paid, 
provided  the  requisite  amount  required,  say  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  shall  be  raised  for  the  completion  of  the 
object.  And  provided  also,  that  the  plan  of  said  canal 
be  so  altered  that  the  north  piers  when  erected  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  at  the  termination  of  the  canal,  shall 
not  project  further  eastward  than  the  abutment  of  the 
Permanent  bridge. 

The  city  reserves  the  right  of  using  both  sides  of  the 
canals  banks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Permanent  bridge 
as  landings,  as  compensation  for  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  canal.     All  which  is  submitted. 

Mr.  Groves,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the 
following  report  and  resolution,  which  were  read  and 
laid  on  the  table: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communi- 
cation of  the  City  Treasurer,  report:  That  there  is  no 
way  by  which  the  present  accommodations  of  the 
Treasurer  can  be  enlarged,  without  a  thorough  de- 
rangement of  the  first  story  of  the  building.  And  if 
even  that  were  done,  the  committee  cannot  see  that  any 
plan  could  be  adopted  within  the  circumscribed  limits 
of  the  building,  which  would  render  the  different  apart- 
ments sufficiently  large  and  convenient,  to  accommo- 
date all  the  officers  at  present  engaged  in  transacting 
Jbe  business  of  the  city. 

To  render  the  Treasurer's  apartments  more  conve- 
nient, the  only  alteration  which  the  committee  conceive 
practicable,  will  be  to  remove  his  office  to  the  room 
which  the  City  Commissioners  now  occupy,  where 
there  is  space  for  enlarging  the  fire  proof;  and  by  ma- 
ing  a  door  on  Fifth  street,  it  may  be  rendered  tolerably 
convenient.     The  City  Commissioners  may  occupy  the 


room  now  used  by  the  City  Treasurer,  in  which  some 
trifling  alterations  may  be  made,  so  as  to  answer  the 
purpose.  These  being  the  only  alterations  which  your 
committee  are  of  opinion  can  be  made  to  render  the 
Treasurer's  office  more  convenient,  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  be  directed 
to  have  the  alterations  made  as  above  suggested,  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  done  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
commtttee. 

Mr  Lippincott  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  lighting  the  city  with  gas,  be  and  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  visit  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Baltimore,  to  inspect  the  gas  works  in  those  cities. 

Mr!  J.  P.  Wetherill  offered  the  annexed  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  on  the  8*h 
inst.  to  direct  the  printing,  be  authorized  to  revise  and 
digest  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  so  that 
the  whole  shall  be  embraced  in  distinct  chapters,  each 
chapter  containing  all  the  existing  provisions  upon  a 
particular  branch  of  the  local  laws; — and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  employ  an  attorney,  with  pow- 
er to  allow  him  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars  for  the  service  rendered;  and  that  the  Mayor  be 
directed  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  in  favor 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding the  above  amount,  and  charge  the  same  to  ap- 
propriation No.  21. 

The  president  presented  the  following  copies  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  Richard 
Caton,  Esq. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  17th,  1832. 
Sir — The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  have  adopted  certain  resolutions  expres- 
sive  of  the  sense  they  entertain  of  the  distinguished 
merits  of  the  late  Charles  Carroll,  Esq.  and  the  testimo- 
ny which  they  desire  to  bear  to  his  exalted  character 
and  virtues.     As  the  organs  of  those  bodies,  it  has  be- 
come our  duty,  as  well  as  our  mournful  satisfaction,  to 
communicate  the  resolutions  to  you.    Your  city  has  had 
the  advantage  of  being  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
excellent  individual  to  whom  they  relate,  as  ours  was 
I  the  theatre  of  the   great  event  which  contributed  so 
much  to  render  his  character  illustrious.     We  beg  you 
to  receive  this  communication  as  an  evidence  of  the 
!  sympathy  of  this  city  for  the  loss  which  Baltimore  has 
|  especially  sustained;  and  of  a  sincere  desire  to  cultivate 
I  and  preserve  the  relations  of  mutual  attachment  and  re- 
'  gard  which  we  trust  will  always  exist  between  the  two 
cities. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  consideration 
and  respect,  your  ob't  servants, 

J.  R.  INGERSOLL, 
President  of  the  Select  Council. 
HENRY  TROTH, 
President  of  the  Common  Council. 
Hon.  Jesse  Hunt,  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  17,  1832. 
Sir — It  has  become  our  mournful  duty  to  communi- 
cate to  the  near  relatives  of  the  late  Charles  Carroll, 
Esq.  the  enclosed  resolutions,  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. They  are  intended  to  convey  the  expression  of 
the  unfeigned  respect  and  veneration  which  those  bodies, 
in  common  with  the  whole  American  people,  entertain 
for  his  public  character.  The  loss  of  this  excellent 
man  and  distinguished  patriot,  which  is  lamented 
throughout  the  nation,  is  rendered  peculiarly  afflicting 
to  yourself  and  those  still  more  closely  connected  with 
him,  by  a  keen  recollection  of  his  private  and  domestic 
virtues.     While  the  members  of  his  immediate  family 
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are  thus  exposed  to  more  than  equal  shares  of  the  ge- 
neral sorrow,  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  consolation 
from  the  homage  which  is  paid  their  illustrious  relative, 
by  his  grateful  countrymen. 

With  perfect  respect,  your  most  ob't  servants, 

J.  R.  INGERSOLL, 
President  of  the  Select  Council. 
HENRY  TROTH, 
President  of  the  Common  Council. 

Richard  Caton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  committee  appointed  on  the  continuation  of  the 
Columbia  rail-road,  from  Vine  to  South  street,  be  au- 
thorized to  advertise  and  contract  for  suitable  stone 
sills,  and  iron  rails  to  construct  the  said  rail-road. 

COMMON  COUNCIL— A  letter  from  GeoVge  Pep- 
per was  received  and  laid  on  the  table,  requesting  pay- 
ment of  a  mortgage  for  §21,000,  on  property  purchas- 
ed by  Stephen  Girard,  of  Hollingshead  and  Piatt. 

Mr.  Gilder  as  chairman  of  the  Paving  Committee  re- 
ported two  ordinances  which  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Chandler  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  made 
the  following  report  and  resolutions  which  were  agreed 
to,  and  Messrs.  S.P.  Wetherill.Sailor,  Worrell,  and  Mc- 
Credy,  were  appointed  the  committee  relative  to  the 
City  Watch. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  committee  appointed  upon  the  communication 
of  Robert  A.  Caldcleugh,  Esq.  relative  to'an  increase  of 
rent  for  premises  on  Broad  street,  occupied  by  the  city 
as  the  Western  Watch  House,  and  depository  of  oil,  re- 
port: 

That  they  have  visited  the  building,  and  though  they 
believe  that  the  present  rent,  namely  $500  per  annum 
is  sufficient  for  the  same,  yet,  as  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  place  in  all 
respects  so  well  situated,  they  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  be  instructed 
to  hire  of  Mr.  •  R.  A.  Caldcleugh  the  house  and  land 
situated  in  Broad  street,  and  now  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  city,  for  one  year  from  the  expiration  ofthe  present 
term,  at  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  and  especially  the  great  number  of  people 
collected  at  and  near  the  Schuylkill  wharves,  by  the 
arrival  of  coasting  vessels,  and  numerous  canal  boats, 
render  it  probable  that  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city 
will  be  better  preserved,  by  some  new  distribution  of 
the  officers  of  the  City  Watch,  and  it  seems  proper  that 
some  suitable  depository  for  the  city  oil,  should  be  pre- 
pared as  early  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  economy  in 
its  use,  and  to  convenience  in  its  distribution:  There- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  from  each  Coun- 
cil, be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  arrange- 
ment and  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  City 
Watch,  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  improvements 
may  be  made  therein,  so  as  more  effectually,  and  if  pos- 
sible, more  economically  to  promote  the  objects  of  their 
appointment,  and  also  to  consider  the  propriety  of  ha- 
ving a  depot  for  the  city  oil,  so  constructed  that  there 
may  be  no  loss  from  leakage  or  the  bursting  of  tanks, 
and  to  report  thereupon  to  Councils. 

Mr.  Chandler  as  chairman  of  the  committee  reported 
the  annexed  correspondence. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20,  1832. 

Sir — At  a  recent  special  meeting  of  the  City  Coun 
cils,  called  to  consider  what  measures  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  we  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to  re- 
quest one  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizens  to  deliver 
an  Eulogy  on  the  deceased." 

In  considering  how  we  might  most   acceptably  dis- 


charge the  duties  devolved  upon  us  by  our  appointment, 
we  have  thought  of  none  of  our  fellow  citizens  towhom 
whom  we  could  apply  with  more  confidence,  than  to 
yourself,  for  an  entire  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Councils,  to  have  full  justice  done  to  both  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  the  estimation  in  which  his 
character  and  public  services  are  held  by  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  We  have,  therefore,  without  overlook- 
ing the  very  great  demands  which  have  already  been, 
and  which  continue  to  be  made  upon  your  time,  ven- 
tured to  request  you  to  deliver  the  Eulogy  on  the  "last 
of  the  signers,"  and  to  make  choice  of  a  day  that  will 
render  your  compliance  with  our  request  consistent 
with  your  own  convenience. 

We  are,  respectfully,  your  obt.  serv'ts, 

JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER, 
SAMUEL  P.  WETHERILL, 
JAMES   GOWEN, 
LAWRENCE  LEWIS, 
JOSHUA  LIPPINCOTT, 
JOHN  P.  WETHERILL. 
Hon. John  Srhgeant. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21,  1832. 

Gentlemen— -I  feel  myself  very  much  honored  by  the 
request  contained  in  your  note  of  yesterday,  and  will 
cheerfully  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  it  invites 
me  to  perform.  It  is  not  now  in  my  power  to  fix  a  time : 
but  I  hope  it  may  be  consistent  with  the .,  arrangement 
of  Councils,  and  the  committee,  to  let  that  point  remain 
open  for  the  present,  with  the  understanding,  however, 
that  a  day  will  be  named  before  the  end  of  the  next 
month,  and  that  I  will  give  the  committee  at  least  a 
week's  notice. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
very  kind  terms  of  your  note,  and  to  be  assured  of  the 
respect  of, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SERGEANT. 
To  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Samuel  P.    Wetherill,.  James 

Gowen,  Lawrence  Lewis,  Joshua  Lippincott,  John 

P.  Wetherill,  Esqrs. 

Mr.  Gilder  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which  was 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  accounts  be  request- 
ed to  report  to  Councils,  what  compensation  the  City 
Treasurer  should  receive  for  his  services  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Girard  estate. 

j  Mr.  Toland  offered  a  resolution  directing  100  copies 
j  of  the  communication  from  the  executors  of  the  late 
!  Stephen  Girard  to  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
:  bers  of  Councils. 

Mr.  Abraham  L.  Pennock  was  elected  a  commission- 
(  er  for  erecting  the  new  Alms  House,  for  the  unexpired 
1  time  of  Mr.  Anthony  Cuthbert,  deceased. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  of 
Foreign  Literature  and  Science. 
The  Executive  Board  avail  themselves  of  the  first  op- 
portunity to  present  to  the  Stockholders  a  statement  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Company,  and  to  sub- 
mit their  views  in  relation  to  such  arrangements  as  it 
may  hereafter  be  necessary  to  make  for  the  adequate 
support  and  increase  of  the  Library.  Plans  for  the 
formation  of  a  Library  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science 
have  been  at  different  periods  suggested,  but  owinff  to 
accident  and  the  difficultv  of  securing  patronage  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  the  creation  of 
such  an  institution,  they  have  in  every  instance  been 
abandoned.  It  has  always,  however,  been  a  matter  of 
general  concession  that  the  want  of  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  works  in  foreign  languages  was  severely  felt. 
Rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
again  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  by  a 
general  contribution  of  time  and  personal  services  so 
far  matured  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  company 
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as  to  bring  it  before  the  public  in  a  form  calculated 
even  with  a  moderate  share  of  patronage,  to  assure  suc- 
cess. Subscription  papers  were  put  in  circulation,  and 
little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  names  to  authorise  the  adoption  of  further 
measures.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1831,  a  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  was  held,  when  an  informal  Report 
was  made  in  behalf  of  those  with  whom  the  plan  origin- 
ated, and  the  sketch  of  a  constitution  submitted  and 
approved.  At  a  meeting  subsequently  held,  the  pres- 
ent Executive  Board  was  organized,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  trust.  In  March 
1832,  a  charter  was  obtained,  under  a  certificate  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  provisions  corres- 
ponding with  those  previously  adopted  by  the  Stock- 
holders, and  the  Board  avail  themselves  of  this  public 
occasion  to  repeat  their  thanks  for  the  assistance  they  re- 
ceived from  the  public  officers  generally,  and  especially 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose 
prompt  attention,  and  kind  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  infant  Institution  they  have  already  acknowledged. 
The  next  step  taken  by  the  Hoard  was  to  create  agen- 
cies for  the  purchase  of  books  abroad,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  realize  their  funds.  By  a 
resolution  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Warden,  Mr.  Rich,  and 
Messrs.  Perther  and  Besser  were  appointed  agents  of 
the  company,  and  the  purchase  of  French,  Spanish  and 
German  books  was  entrusted  to  them.  In  pursuance  of 
a  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  this  Board,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  Mr.  Da  Ponte,  at  New  York, 
for  the  purchase  of  works  in  the  Italian  language,  which 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  A  special  order  was  sent 
to  Paris,  for  a  selection  of  scientific  works  which  lias 
also  been  executed.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Board  was  gl836,  distributed  as  follows,  for  French 
Literature,  §600,  German,  §400,  Italian,  $286,  Spanish, 
$250,  and  for  works  on  science,  £250. 

The  Board  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  Stock- 
holders that  the  orders  have  been  satisfactorily  executed, 
and  that  the  books  have  arrived,  and  will  be  immediately 
placed  at  their  disposal.  The  number  exceeds  two 
thousand.  A  greater  delay  has  ensued  than  was  antici- 
pated by  the  Board  in  the  purchase  and  despatch  of 
the  books  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  past  season,  and  the  alarm  that  has  agitated  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  impeded  business  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  they  refer  to  it  now  only  as  matter  of  regret. 
The  Board  have  deposited  the  books  in  a  room  in  the 
Adelphi  building,  in  Fifth  street,  and  have  authorised 
such  arrangements  as  will  enable  their  successors  to  open 
the  Library  without  delay.  A  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  will  necessarily  be  consumed  in  preparing  cata- 
logues, and  in  arranging  the  books,  so  as  to  make  them 
easily  accessible. 

The  Board  cannot  close  this  report  without  referring 
to  the  necessity  of  still  further  exertion  for  the  adequate 
support  of  the  Library.  They  feel  a  deep  personal  in- 
terest in  its  success,  and  a  strong  solicitude  that  an  in- 
stitution so  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  community  should  not  be  suffered  to 
languish  for  want  of  support.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  library  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  Board 
cannot  but  indulge  in  the  expression  of  a  feeling  of  local 
pride  at  this  distinction  and  wuuhl  regret  if  their  fellow 
citizens  were  now  to  withhold  the  encouragement  they 
can  so  easily  give.  By  the  personal  exertions  of  a  few 
individuals,  made  too  under  adverse  circumstances,  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  foreign  books  has  already 
been  made  ;  a  larger  one  than  exists  in  this  city  in  any 
public  or  private  library,  and  thus  adequate  security  is 
given  that  the  plan  of  sucli  an  institution  is  in  no  sense 
illusory.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  to  place  regularly 
at  the  disposal  of  their  agents  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  transmit  a  supply  of  the  most  popular  contem- 
poraneous publications,  such  as  individuals  must  have 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  ;  and  this  wish,  unless 
greater  patronage   be  extended  it  will  be  scarcely  pos- 


sible to  gratify.  With  the  present  income  of  the  com- 
pany, they  can  defray  without  difficulty  incidental  ex- 
penses ;  but  their  wishes  and  hopes  extend  much  fur- 
ther. With  this  candid  exposition  of  their  views,  they 
submit  the  whole  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Stockholders. 

JOHN  SERGEANT,  President. 
F.  Fralet,  Secretary. 

Executive  Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 
President,  John  Sergeant,  L.  L.  D. 
Vice  Presidents, 
P.  S.  Duponceau,  L.  L.  D.     C.  J.  Ingersoll. 
Directors. 
William  B.  Reed,  Henry  J.  Williams, 

William  H.  Keating,  R.  La  Roche,  M.  D. 

Alfred  L.  Elwin.  M.  D.         D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D. 
Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  Charles  R.  Demme,  M.  D- 

Thomas  J.  Wharton,  Henry  D.  Gilpin, 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  John  Beylard. 

Secretary  &  Treasurer'— Frederick  Fraley. 

From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
A  TRIP  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

M.  Poulson — I  was  lately  much  gratified  by  a  trip 
along  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
which  is  now  in  full  operation  with  boats  carrying  forty 
tons.  I  was  informed  that  the  Lehigh  company  had 
about  120  boats  employed  in  their  service  upon  it,  and 
other  persons  about  50  more.  I  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  for  scarcely  ten  minutes 
in  the  day  elapsed,  without  bringing  one  or  more  boats 
into  view.  The  superintendent  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Canal  informed  me,  that  there  was  now  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  in  his  section  for  boats  carrying  fifty  tons, 
with  the  exseption  of  two  or  three  places,  where  small 
sand  bars  had  been  washed  into  the  Canal  from  gullies 
in  the  neighbouring  hills.  These  bars  he  expected  to 
have  removed  in  the  course  often  days,  when  the  fifty 
ton  navigotion  will  be  completed.  This  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  is  intended  to  have  five  feet  depth  of 
water  throughout,  with  locks  eleven  feet  wide  and 
ninety  feet  long,  and  will  then  accommodate  boats  car- 
rying seventy  tons.  It  was  not  thought  prudent  to  let 
in  the  full  supply  of  water  the  present  season,  on  ac- 
count of  the  newness  of  the  banks.  Upon  reaching  New 
Hope,  I  was  delighted  with  a  very  simple  fixture  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  Josiah  White,  Esq.  (the  En- 
gineer and  one  of  the  Canal  Commissioners)  for  supply- 
ing the  southern  part  of  the  Canal,  from  New  Hope  to 
Bristol,  with  water.  It  consists  of  an  undershot  water 
wheel,  driven  by  the  power  of  the  river  Delaware,  hav- 
ing coupled  with  it,  and  driving  another  water  wheel, 
which  works  in  a  close  chamber,  into  which  the  water 
of  the  river  is  admitted.  The  water  thus  gets  between 
the  bucket  boards  of  this  second  water  wheel,  and  is 
raised  by  them  to  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  flow 
from  the  buckets  into  a  trunk  leading  to  the  Canal. — 
This  simple  contrivance,  without  gearing  or  valves,  or 
any  thing  else  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  Canal  from  New  Hope  down- 
wards. The  person  who  attends  it  told  me  that  at  the 
lowest  water  in  the  Delaware  it  raised  the  water  eight 
inches  in  the  upper  level  of  the  Canal,  which  is  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  was  at  the  same  time  supplying  the 
Canal  from  New  Hope  to  Bristol.  It  is  calculated  to 
raise  thirty-five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 
The  northern  part  of  the  canal  is  provided  with  water 
from  the  Lehigh  at  Easton,  and  a  fine  feeder  at  Durham 
Creek — so  that  there  is  no  longer  doubt  of  an  abundance 
of  water. 

This  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  will  prove  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  Philadelphia,  as  it  now  con- 
nects this  city  by  an  excellent  navigation  with  the  im- 
mense coal  fields  on  the  Lehigh,  and  ultimately  will  be 
one  of  the  main  channels  of  communication  with  the 
west  and  north  branches  of  the  Susquehanna.     In  fact 
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it  now  requires  only  the  extension  of  the  North  Branch 
Canal  to  Tioga,  and  the  connexion  of  the  Lehigh  with 
the  Susquehanna  at  Berwick  by  the  Nescopec  Canal,  to 
furnish  an  uninterrupted  inland  water  communication 
with  New  Orleans,  as  by  means  of  the  Chemung  Canal, 
which  is  now  completed,  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna is  connected  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
Ohio  Canal  now  finished,  completes  the  chain.  This 
route  from  Philadelphia  to  the  western  country  will 
have  this  double  advantage  of  being  very  considerably 
shorter  than  that  from  New  York  by  the  North  Uiver  to 
the  same  point,  and  can  be  used  much  longer  in  the  sea- 
son, from  the  difference  of  climate,  and  will  ultimately 
divert  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  western  part  of 
even  New  York,  from  the  Erie  Canal  to  Philadelphia. 
How  long  shall  it  be  before  Philadelphia  realizes  these 
advantages  ?  It  requires  only  that  the  people  should 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subject  and  it  may  soon  be 
accomplished.  The  North  Branch  Canal  will  probably 
be  nearly  completed  the  next  season  by  the  State,  which 
will  leave  only  about  thirty  miles  of  the  whole  chain 
between  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  to  be  provided 
for.  This  canal  was  some  years  since  laid  down  by 
Moncure  Robinson,  Esq.  by  order  of  the  Legislature, 
who  ascertained,  that  an  ample  supply  of  water  could 
be  obtained  there,  and  that  it  was  the  only  practicable 
route  for  a  canal  between  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna north  of  the  mountains.  An  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion for  a  company  has  for  several  years  been  passed  by 
Legislature,  but  never  subscribed  to.  The  completion  of 
Delaware  Canal  will  now  make  this  act  an  object  of  the 
speculation  and  with  as  much  certainty  of  profit  as  any 
stock  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public,  as  the 
Nescopec  Canal  will  be  the  nearest  and  cheapest  route 
for  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  West  Branch  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Canals  now  offer  as  cheap 
a  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Berwick 
on  the  Susquehanna,  as  perhaps  any  other  route,  as 
the  return  coal  boats  can  afford  to  take  goods  to  Mauch 
Chunk  at  reduced  price,  and  from  that  point  the  dis- 
tance is  only  thirty-two  miles  by  a  turnpike,  probably 
as  good  as  any  other  over  the  mountains. 

A   CITIZEN. 


AN  HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE, 
Delivered  before  the  Society  for  the  Commemoration 
of  the  Landing  of  William  Penn,  24th  October,  1832, 
being  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
that  event.  By  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  LL.  D.  Vice 
President  of  the  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Commemoration 
of  the  Landing  of  William  Penn,  held  October  24, 
1832, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Duponceau  for  his  able  and  elo- 
quent oration  delivered  this  day,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

WM.  MASON  WALMSLEY,  Secretary. 

Mr.  President — Gentlemen, 

This  day  completes  the  third,  and  begins  the  fourth 
half  century  since  the  great  event  took  place  which  our 
Society  has  been  instituted  to  commemorate.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  from  the  first  landing 
of  our  illustrious  founder  on  these  shores.  If  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  us,  on  every  annual  return  of  this  memorable  day, 
to  meet  together  to  indulge  in  the  recollections  of  for- 
mer times,  it  must  be  particularly  so  at  one  of  those 
great  epochs  which  nature  seems  to  have  pointed  out  as 
land  marks  amidst  the  rapid  course  of  time,  as  baiting 
places  as  it  were,  whence  we  may  look  back  on  the 
road  we  have  travelled,  and  forward  to  that  which  lies 
before  us.     Such  is  the  period  of  fifty  years,  which 


from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  hallowed  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth".  By  divine  institution,  every  fifti- 
eth year  was  appointed  for  a  jubilee  among  the  chosen 
people  ;  and  an  ancient  and  widely  extended  Christian 
church  has  consecrated  the  same  period  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose. /Vmong  the  Germans,  to  this  day,  every  married 
couple  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  live  together 
in  wedlock  fifty  years,  celebrate  their  nuptials  once 
more  with  solemn  ^omp,  and  that  is  called  their  golden 
wedding,  or  in  their  more  energetic  language,  their 
golden  great  day.*  Why  then  shall  we  not  have  also 
our  golden  epoch  ;  and  celebrate  it  with  joy  and  triumph, 
when,  in  the  review  of  past  fhn.es  and  their  comparison 
with  those  in  which  we  now  live,  we  have  so  much  cause 
for  exultation,  and  such  a  fruitful  theme  for  deep  re- 
flection in  considering  the  glorious  effects  of  liberty 
and  self  government  ?  And  if  we  look  forward  to  the 
future,  what  admirable  prospects  present  themselves  to 
our  view,  provided  we  remain  true  to  ourselves,  and  do 
not  abandon  the  path  that  we  have  so  successfully  trod  ? 

That  this  jubilee  was  not  celebrated  at  an  earlier  time, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  carelessness  or  ingratitude 
of  the  sons  of  Penn.  When  the  fiftieth  anniversary  oc- 
curred for  the  first  time,  in  1732,  not  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  great  founder,  and  the 
feelings  that  it  excited  were  rather  those  of  sorrow 
than  of  rejoicing,  nor  did  the  simplicity  of  the  manners 
of  those  times  comport  with  such  celebrations.  At  the 
end  of  the  next  half  century,  in  1782,  the  country  was 
contending  against  Great  Britain  for  its  national  existence; 
every  nerve  was  strained,  and  every  mind  was  occupied 
with  the  great  contest,  and  all  thoughts  of  the  past  gave 
way  to  the  immense  concern  that  was  felt  for  the  future. 
This,  then,  is  the  first  time,  when  free  from  sorrow, 
free  from  wars,  and  sitting  under  our  own  vine  and  our 
own  fig  tree,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  degree 
of  freedom  and  happiness  that  was  ever  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity, we  may  give  way  to  all  the  feelings  which  the 
recurrence  of  this  day  is  calculated  to  excite,  and  we 
may  hope  that  our  descendants  will  celebrate  it  in  like 
manner,  for  many  and  many  centuries  and  half  centu- 
ries yet  to  come,  while  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
last  and  remain  in  honour  amongst  nations. 

To  our  society  it  will  especially  belong  worthily  to 
celebrate  this  glorious  event.  It  ■  is  not  one  of  those 
ephemeral  associations  which  one  day  sees  arise,  and 
the  next  day  disappear.  It  has  not  been  instituted  to 
obtain  some  momentary  eclat,  or  to  serve  some  tempo- 
rary purpose.  It  was  intended  from  the  beginning  to 
be  perpetual,  and  to  last  as  long  as  the  fame  of  him 
whom  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate.  And  so  it 
is  understood,  not  only  by  us  and  by  our  fellow-citizens 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  by  all,  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
this  Union.  History  has  already  inscribed  our  institu- 
tion on  the  page  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
interesting  events.  In  Mr.  Holmes's  American  Annals, 
a  work  well  deserving  to  be  recommended  to  every 
American  who  wishes  to  take  a  clear  view  of  the  histo- 
ry of  his  country,  the  establishment  of  our  society  is 
introduced  among  the  memorable  events  of  the  period 
in  which  it  was  formed;  so  that  it  has  become  our  sa- 
cred duty  not  to  suffer  it  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Fifty 
years  hence,  therefore,  the  duty  which  you  have  im- 
posed upon  me  will  devolve  on  one  of  our  successors, 
who  will  no  doubt  look  back  on  our  humble  begin- 
nings, and  appreciate  the  spirit  and  the  zeal  that  induc- 
ed us  to  associate  for  this  laudable  purpose. 

I  feel  all  the  weight  of  that  duty;  I  am  conscious  that 
you  might  have  chosen  many  from  among  you  much 


•At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  after  their  nuptials, 
married  couples  in  Germany  celebrate  what  is  called 
their  silver  wedding  (die  silberne  Hochzeit)— at  the  end 
of  fifty  years  they  have  the  golden  wedding  (die  goldnc 
Hochzeit.)  Some  kind  of  marriage  ceremonv  is  per- 
formed on  those  occasions,  and  the  nuptial  festivities 
take  place  as  on  the  clay  of  marriage. 
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teore  fitted  than  I  am  to  perform  this  honourable  task; 
but  it  is  too  late  to  look  back,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
let  zeal  supply,  if  possible,  the  deficiency  of  talent. 

On  this  occasion,  I  have  presumed  that  it  would  not 
be  unpleasing  to  you  to  have  exhibited  to  your  view  suc- 
cessive sketches  of  the  situation  of  our  country,  at  the 
end  of  every  period  of  fifty  years  from  the  era  that  we 
commemorate,  passing  slightly  over  t'ie  intermediate 
spaces.  The  striking  contrasts  that  these  pictures  will 
present,  will  enable  you  to  perceive,  in  all  their  gran- 
deur, the  gigantic  strides  whiol  Pennsylvania  and  the 
United  States,  whose  fortunes  are  now  inseparable, 
have  made  in  the  short  r-;riod  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty years.  Like  the  pKlosopher  of  Cnossus,  or  our  own 
Epimenides,*   whr«e   adventures   are  recorded  in  the 


and  a  half,  is  to  burst  upon  the  world  as  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America,  is  that  which  is  the  most  de- 
serving of  our  attention.  On  the  banks  of  James  ri- 
ver, is  the  colony  of  Virginia  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain.  Forty-seven  years  have  passed 
away  since  its  first  settlement  began,  but  its  progress 
has  been  extremely  slow;  at  this  day,  they  are  yet  oblig- 
ed to  import  their  wives  from  England;*  their  popula- 
tion of  course  is  scanty,  and  their  prospects  by  no  means 
encouraging.  The  mother  country  has  made  them  two 
fatal  presents,  religious  intolerancef  and  slavery.  The 
former  they  will  throw  off  in  due  time;  they  will  strug- 
gle for  a  long  while  to  get  rid  of  the  latter. 

Turn  now  your  eyes  towards  the  north,  and  see  two 
fant  colonies,   already   exhibiting  the  strength,    the 


Sketch   Book,   we    shall  realize  Franklin's   wishf  to  j  vigour  and  the  energy  of  manhood.     It  is  but  twelve 
awake  at  the  end  of  every  half  century,  and  enjoy 
with  wonder  and  delight,  the  changes  of  scene  that  we 
shall  see  every  where  around  us. 

I  would  begin  with  the  era  that  we  celebrate,  the 
landing  of  William  Penn  on  the  24th  of  October,  1682; 
but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  back  a  little  far- 
ther, that  we  may  the  better  understand  the  situation  in 
which  our  great  law-giver  found  this  country  on  his  ar- 
rival, fromwhence  afterwards  we  shall  proceed  by  half 
centuries  to  the  present  day. 

One  hundred  years  before  that  memorable  era,  the 
whole  of  this  continent,  north  of  Mexico,  was  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
The  French  traded  to  Canada,  but  had  yet  attempted 
no  settlement  there.  The  Newfoundland  fishery  was 
carried  on  with  vigour  by  the  European  nations  inhabit- 
ing the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But,  saving  the 
Spanish  fort  of  St.  Augustine,  and  two  or  three  scatter- 
ing posts  in  Florida,  the  whole  country  was  a  wilder- 
ness. It  did  not  remain  so  long:  a  considerable  change 
was  produced  in  the  course  of  half  a  century. 

We  are  now  in  1632,  fifty  years  before  the  arrival  of 
William  Penn,  and  two  hundred  years  from  the  present 
time.  Different  scenes  are  beginning  to  strike  our 
eyes.  We  see  the  English,  the  French,  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  all  striving  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment on  this  northern  continent.  All  Europe,  except 
the  country  that  gave  him  birth,  seems  desirous  to  share 
in  the  fruits  of  the  discovery  of  Columbus.  What  is 
to  be  the  result  of  this  struggle  ?  Who  are  to 
be  the  ultimate  possessors  of  these  vast  dominions?  The 
ensuing  fifty  years  will  determine  that  in  a  great  mea- 
sure. But  we  must  not  anticipate;  our  object  is  to  ex- 
hibit a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time. 

Under  the  name  of  Florida,  Spain  claims  a  large  un- 
defined extent  of  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, whose  waters  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Yet, 
except  the  few  positions  that  we  have  noticed,  she  has 
no  settlements  that  show  a  design  to  colonize  that  fertile 
land.  In  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  the  French  have 
established  themselves  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Acadia.  The  foundations  of  Quebec  are  laid, 
missionaries  are  employed  in  converting  the  natives, 
and  a  regidar  trade  is  carried  on  between  those  infant 
colones  and  the  mother  country. 

But  the  middle  ground,  which,  in  less  than  a  century 


•  Epimenides  was  a  Creek  Philosopher,  born  at  Cnos- 
sus in  the  island  of  Candia.  It  is  related  of  him,  that 
having  descended  into  a  cave,  he  there  fell  asleep,  and 
did  not  awake  until  after  twenty-seven  years,  when,  re- 
turning home,  he  knew  nobody,  and  nobody  remember- 
ed him.  This  story  probably  gave  rise  to  the  enter- 
taining tale  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  the  Sketch  Book. 

f  Dr.  Franklin,  not  long  before  his  death,  said  that 
he  would  wish  to  rise  attain  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  to 
see  the  changes  that  would  have  taken  place  in  the 
situation  of  his  country.  He  died  in  1790,  so  that  the 
fifty  years  will  have  elapsed  in  1840.  Who  can  foretell 
what  will  have  happened  at  the  time,  though  only  eight 
years  distant  from  the  present  day' 


years  — twelve  years  and  no  more,  since  a  sacred  band 
of  pilgrims,  driven  from  England  on  account  of  their 
religious  principles,  landed  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren on  the  barren  rock  of  Plymouth.  There  they 
found  a  bleak  shore  and  a  barren  soil,  and  the  winter  ap- 
proaching— their  courage  was  not  shaken.  In  the 
midst  of  difficulties  capable  of  appalling  the  stoutest 
hearts,  they  persevered,  they  organized  their  civil,  re- 
ligious and  military  governments,  defended  themselves- 
against  hostile  savages,  and  in  the  short  space  of  twelve 
years  from  their  first  landing,  now,  in  1632,  not  only 
their  original  settlement,  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  is  in 
a  flourishing  state,  but  they  have  founded  another,  that 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  her  proud  capital,  Bos- 
ton, is  already  the  seat  of  her  separate  government; 
they  have  extended  the  benefits  of  education  to  every 
child  in  the  colony,  and  only  six  years  afterwards,  Har- 
vard University  will  be  founded.  The  part  of  the  coun- 
try they  inhabit,  which  before  was  known  by  the  name 
of  North  Virginia,  is  now  called  New  England,  which 
has  become  the  generic  name  by  which  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  America  are,  and  for  a  long  time  will  be, 
designated  by  foreign  nations.  In  two  years  more,  air- 
other  colony,  Rhode  Island,  will  be  founded  out  of  the 
same  stock. 

What  can  have  occasioned  this  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  comparative  progress  of  Virginia  and  of  New 
England?  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  it.  The 
former  was  established  on  monarchical,^  the  latter  on 
republican  principles.  Fortunately  for  New  England, 
the  mother  country  despised  her  humble  beginnings, 
and  struck,  perhaps,  also  with  a  holy  horror  of  her  he- 
retical opinions,  left  her  to  herself  and  her  own  re- 
sources, while  she  inflicted  on  Virginia  her  baneful  pro- 
tection, and  directed  her  government,  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  colony,  but  her  own.  Yet  Virginia,  un- 
der all  her  disadvantages,  will  one  day  deserve  to  be 
called  "  the  mother  of  great  men." 

The  intermediate  space  between  these  infant  colo- 
nies is  yet  a  wilderness.  The  Dutch,  however,  have 
penetrated  as  far  up  the  North  river,  as  the  place  where 
Albany  is  hereafter  to  stand,  and  erected  there  a  fort 

•  Notwithstanding  the  population  of  Virginia  had  been 
augmented  by  a  steady  and  rapid  stream  of  emigration 
since  1624,  still  it  appears,  by  a  regulation  of  the  coun- 
cil, that  this  in/cresting  object  of  trade  was  still  contin- 
ed  (in  1632.)— Bulk's  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  IL 
p.  36. 

f  In  the  year  1629,  a  strict  conformity  to  the  canons, 
of  the  church  was  enjoined  under  severe  penalties.  The 
arbitrary  decrees  of  the  court  of  high  commission  had 
always  been  acknowledged  as  the  guide  to  religious  re- 
gulations in  the  colony.    Ibid,  p.  28. 

+  About  this  time  (1629)  the  criminal  code  was  daily 
enlarged  by  violent  constructions  of  the  English  sta- 
tutes, and  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  executive  by 
charter.  Proclamations,  wearing  the  shape  of  laws, 
but  nothing  of  their  deliberation  or  justice,,  were  issued 
without  number  in  the  wantonness  of  thority.  Burk's 
Virginia,  Vol.  H.  p.  30. 
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called  Fort  Orange.  They  have  another  on  Manhattan 
Island,  but  New  Amsterdam  will  not  be  laid  out  until 
the  year  1656,  twenty -four  years  after  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware  there  is 
a  Dutch  fort  called  Fort  Nassau;  and  one  has  been 
erected  by  the  Swedes  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
same  river.  These  are  only  trading  establishments,  no 
serious  attempts  are  yet  made  towards  permanent  colo- 
nization. That  will  not  take  place  until  the  next  half 
century. 

Thus  our  country  still  appears  an  immense  desert,  in- 
habited only  by  wandering  tribes,  with  a  few  cultivated 
spots  scattered  here  and  there  at  wide  distances  along 
the  margin  of  the  ocean  and  the  banks  of  large  rivers. 
The  new  comers,  axe  in  hand,  are  felling  the  trees  that 
cover  the  surface  of  the  land,  while  others  are  plough- 
ing the  virgin  ground  or  preparing  habitations  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  or  erecting  fortifications 
against  a  savage  enemy.  What  the  earth  does  not  af- 
ford, is  supplied  them  by  vessels  from  Europe,  and  is 
paid  for  by  tobacco  in  the  south,  in  the  north  by  furs  of 
various  kinds  which  they  obtain  by  barter  from  the  sur- 
rounding Indians.  Nothing  yet  seems  to  predict  the 
high  destinies  to  which  the  country  will  lie  called  in  less 
than  two  centuries. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  this  northern  continent  fifty 
years  before  the  landing  of  William  Penn.  Let  us  now 
shift  the  scene,  and  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  memorable  epoch. 

Qreat  events,  indeed,  have  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  the  last  half  century.  Two  nations,  at  that  time  pow- 
erful, the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherland,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  have  taken  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory that  lies  between  Virginia  and  New  England, 
and  there  formed  colonial  establishments  which  Eu- 
rope recognized,  and  which  enjoyed  regular  govern- 
ments under  the  protection  of  their  parent  states.  The 
New  Netherlands  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  New 
Sweden  on  those  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  short  space  of 
little  more  than  thirty  years,  have  arisen,  nourished, 
strutted  their  little  hour,  and  finally  disappeared.  The 
Dutch  conquered  the  Swedes,  and  the  English  subju- 
gated both.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  Great  Britain 
had  been  eighteen  years  in  possession  of  the  territory 
which  those  nations  had  occupied;  and  the  population 
which  they  had  left,  had  quietly  submitted  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  conquerors. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  Hudson,  including  Nassau,  New  Long  Island, 
and  Staten  Island,  extended  on  the  east  side  of  that  ri- 
ver to  the  frontier  of  Connecticut,  and  on  both  sides 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  On  Manhat- 
tan Island  stood  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  the 
seat  of  their  government.  Towards  the  west  their  set- 
tlements extended,  in  east  New  Jersey,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Raritan.  These  settlements,  of  course,  were  scat- 
tered; but  their  population  far  exceeded  that  of  their  ri- 
val, New  Sweden;  their  commerce  was  active  and  pros- 
perous, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  made 
an  easy  conquest  of  their  Swedish  neighbours.  A  simi- 
lar reason  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  Great  Britain.  The  Dutch  language  is  still  pre- 
served at  this  day  in  a  great  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  while  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  the  Swedish 
idiom  is  entirely  lost.  I  have  heard  that  the  last  per- 
son who  spoke  it  as  her  vernacular  tongue,  was  an  old 
woman  who  died  about  fifty  years  ago. 

During  the  eighteen  years  that  elapsed  from  the  con- 
quest, by  Great  Uritain,  of  the  Dutcli  and  Swedish  ter- 
ritories, to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  an 
English  population,  partly  from  New  England,  already 
the  officina  gentium,  some  from  Maryland,  a  new  colony, 
which  had  been  founded  to  the  north  of  Virginia,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  half  century,  and  the  rest 
from  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  had  migrated  to 
these  parts,  and  settled  themselves  among  the  Dutch 
and  Swedish  inhabitants.  Between  the  ocean  and  the 
Vol.X.  44 


eastern  banks  of  the  Delaware,  two  other  colonies, 
East  and  West  New  Jersey,  had  been  established:  the 
former  consisted  of  a  mixed  population  of  Dutch 
and  English;  the  latter  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
English  settlers  of  the  society  of  Friends,  many  of 
whom  had  fixed  their  abode  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  what  is  now  Bucks  county,  who  with  their 
Jersey  neighbours,  formed  a  little  community,  the 
chief  settlement  of  which  was  at  Burlington,  where  they 
held  their  general  meetings;  below,  on  the  Delaware, 
including  the  three  lower  counties,  the  inhabitants 
were  chiefly  Dutch  and  Swedes,  with  a  few  English; 
the  whole  population  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  is 
said  to  have  amounted  at  that  time  to  about  four  thou- 
sand souls.  Old  Upland,  now  Chester,  was  the  only 
settlement  of  note  in  Pennsylvania,  and  might  at  most 
have  been  called  a  village.  New  Castle  and  Christiana 
were  the  chief  places  in  Delaware,  the  former  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Dutchmen,  the  latter  by  Swedes. 

In  this  situation  William  Penn  found  these  middle 
states.  The  old  English  colonies,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  considerably  increased,  and  new  ones  had  been 
added  to  their  number.  Maryland  wc  have  already 
spoken  of.  New  England  was  now  divided  into  five 
separate  governments;  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  the  Old  Plymouth  Colony,  Rhode  Island,  with  Pro- 
vidence Plantations  and  Connecticut.  '  These  five  pro- 
vinces flourished  under  their  charter  governments,  of 
which  the  crown,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  deprive  them. 
Boston  was,  at  that  time,  the  principal  town  in  the  Bri- 
tish settlements,  and  the  seat  of  American  literature  and 
science. '  New  England  had  already  produced  many  in- 
teresting works,  which  now  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  history  of  that  country. 

To  the  south  of  Virginia,  a  new  colony,  Carolina,  had 
been  founded;  Charles  Town  (as  it  was  then  called-)* 
was  just  starting  into  existence.  It  was  begun  to  be 
built  in  1680.  North  Carolina  was  not  erected  into  a 
separate  colony.  Virginia  was  advancing,  but  with 
slow  steps.  The  French  settlements  in  Canada  and 
Acadia,  progressed  very  little.  The  wars  in  which  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  kept  him  constantly  engaged, 
left  him  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  his  American  pos- 
sessions. The  Spaniards  in  Florida,  remained  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  were  fifty  years  before.  Eve- 
ry thing  seemed  to  portend,  that  Great  Britain  one  day 
would  expel  the  French  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  and  that  all  the  country  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  perhaps  far  beyond  it,  would  be  finally  in  her  pos- 
session, or  that  of  her  descendants.  In  less  than  ten 
years  afterwards,  Port  Royal  in  Acadia  was  taken,  and 
Quebec  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  a  force 
from  New  England,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Phipps.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  that  was  to 
bring  about  the  great  changes  that  took  place  since. 

In  this  same  year,  while  William  Penn  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  La  Salle  was 
descending  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  which  he  found 
to  empty  itself  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  will  now  leave  William  Penn  in  the  possession  of 
his  newly  acquired  dominions;  we  will  let  him  build 
Philadelphia,  establish  wholesome  laws,  and  lay,  by  his 
wisdom,  the  solid  foundations  of  this  great  state.  An- 
other period  of  fifty  years  must  be  suffered  to  elapse, 
which  brings  us  to  the  year  1732.  The  great  founder 
is  now  no  more,  but  the  excellence  of  his  institutions 
has  produced  astonishing  results.  Before  we  come  to 
describe  the  state  of  this  flourishing  colony,  we  must 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  situation  of  the  whole  north- 
ern continent  at  this  time. 

Spain,  in  order  to  check  the  advances  of  the  English 
colony  of  Carolina,  had  erected  Fort  Pensacola  on  the 
western  coast  of  Florida;  otherwise  her  settlements  in 


*  During  the  revolution,  her  name  was  changed  into 
Charleston. 
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those  parts  did  not  show  any  remarkable  increase.  I  Carolinas  together,  and  that  she  had  the  finest  capital 
France,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  had  ceded  her  pro-  ,  city  of  all  British  America,"  These  and  other  advan- 
vince  of  Acadia  to  Great  Britain;  but  to  compensate  ''  tages  he  ascribes  to  the  excellence  of  her  laws,  to  her 
for  it.she  had  taken  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis-  kind  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  to  her  unlimited  tole- 
sissippi,  and  established  there  her  colony  of  Louisiana,  ration  of  all  religions,  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only 
Twelve  years  bad  already  elapsed  since  New  Orleans  to  say,  that,in  defiance  of  the  violent  prejudices  that  ex- 
had  begun  to  be  built,  and  it  was  now  the  seat  of  the  ;  isted  at  the  time,  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Joseph,  in 
local  government.  France  contemplated  nothing  less  ;  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  built  and  opened  for  di- 
tlian  to  surround  by  a  chain  of  forts,   the  colonies  of  ,  vine  service  in  this  year,  1732. 

Great  Britain,  and  confine  them  between  the  ocean  and  j  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  gentlemen,  if  I  dwell  here 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  But  her  population  in  Cana-  somewhat  at  length,  on  our  own  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
da  was  too  scanty  to  carry  into  effect  such  a  gigantic  which  at  this  moment  appears  towering  so  high  above 
project.  She  could,  and  she  did  build  forts,  but  she  ]  the  rest  of  her  sister  colonies.  I  must  detain  you  a  lit- 
wanted  a  hardy  yeomanry  to  defend  the  country  that  \  tie  longer  on  this,  to  us,  most  interesting  subject,  in  or- 
those  bulwarks  were  intended  to  secure.  She  relied  up-  ;  der  to  give  you  a  faint  description  of  the  appearance 
on  her  military  power,  on  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  [  and  situation  of  our  beloved  city  at  that  early  period, 
which  she  had  taken  pains  to  cultivate,  not  without  sue-  j  Her  population  at  that  time  is  supposed  to  have 
cess,  and  above  all,  on  the  disjointed  state  of  the  colo-  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Thebuild- 
nies  of  her  great  rival,  to  whom  the  jealousy  of  the  mo-  j  ings  parallel  to  the  Delaware,  must  have  extended  to 
ther  country  denied  the  means  of  uniting  for  their  com-    Fourth  street,   and  probably    beyond  it;   history  men 


mon  defence.  She  had  calculated  rightly;  and  those 
colonies,  for  a  time,  were  in  great  danger.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  genius  of  the  elder  Pitt,  and  the  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  government  of  Louis  XV.  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  consequences  might  not  have  en- 
sued. 

The  British  colonies  in  the  mean  time,  had  experienc- 
ed a  gradual  increase.  There  was  no  addition  to  them 
but  Nova  Scctia  in  the  north,  and  North  Carolina  in  the 
south,  which  had  been  erected  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment. The  former  was  little  attended  to,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  almost  in  a  savage  state.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Old  Plymouth  colony  had  been  united  to  that  of 
Massachusetts  Buy,  and  East  and  West  New  Jersey, 
having  been  ceded  to  the  king  by  their  proprietaries, 
were  in  like  manner  united  into  one  province  under  a 
royal  government. 

But  the  progress  of  those  colonies  was  slow,  compar- 
ed to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Village  ambition  had  sepa- 
rated the  lower  counties  on  Delaware  from  the  main 
province,  with  which  they  had  been  wisely  united  by 
William  Pcnn  under  the  same  legislature;  that  did  not, 
however,  check  her  astonishing  prosperity.  She  was 
the  youngest  of  all  the  British  colonies,  for  Georgia  was 
not  yet  planted:  she,  nevertheless,  surpassed  them  all. 
An  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  Anderson  in  his  llis- 
toryjof  Commerce,  gives  a  lively  descriptionofhermor.il 
and  political  situation  at  this  time.  On  the  subject  of  her 
commerce,  he  says  that  "she  employed  about  six  thou- 
sand tons  of  shipping,  and  built  for  sale  annually,  two 
thousand  tons  more.  She  shipped  to  Lisbon  great  quan- 
tities of  corn,  frequently  selling  the  ships  as  well  as  car- 
goes, and  sending  the  proceeds  to  England.  She  re- 
ceived from  the  Dutch  isle  of  Curacoa  alone,  from  four 
to  six  thousand  pistoles  for  provisions  and  liquors.  She 
had  a  brisk  trade  with  Surinam,  the  French  part  of  His- 
paniola,  and  the  other  French  sugar  islands,  whence 
she  had  returns  of  molasses  and  specie;  and  from  Ja- 
maica she  brought  back  specie  chiefly.  She  traded 
extensively  with  Madeira,  the  Azores  and  Canaries,  and 
with  Spain,  Por  ugal  and  the  Mediterranean."  Though 
we  may  smile  at  this  day  at  this  pompous  description, 
it  is  not  less  certain  that  it  was  an  immense  advance  un- 
der the  then  existing  circumstances,  when  it  was  even 
agitated  in  the  councils  of  the  mother  country,  whether 
Pennsylvania  should  not  be  deprived  of  that  trade,  as 
opposed  to  metropolitan  interests. 

Of  her  population  the  same  writer  observes,  "that  it 
exceeded  that  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  both  of  the 


_•  See  the  history  of  the  dividing  line  between  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  run  in  the  year  1728.  M.S. 
in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society; 
ascribed  to  Ur.  William  Byrd,  one  of  the  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Virginia.      Yet  North   Carolina  was  the 


tions  a  tavern  situate  at  the  corner  of  Third  street,  at  an 
earlier  date.  The  northern  parts  of  the  town  were 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans.*  The  streets  were  more 
or  less  filled  with  houses,  which  at  that  time  occupied 
more  ground  than  they  do  at  present,  many  of  them  ha- 
ving large  yards  and  gardens,  as  well  as  back  buildings; 
for  the  fashion  of  having  kitchens  under  ground,  had 
not  yet  been  adopted:  nor,  as  the  city  advanced  to- 
wards the  west,  were  the  buildings  so  compact  as  they 
are  at  present.  Christ  church  existed  as  it  now  stands, 
except  the  steeple,  of  which  the  foundation  only  was 
laid.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  High  street,  which 
was  called  Buttonwood,  and  was  pulled  down  not  many 
years  ago,  had  existed  nearly  thirty  years,  as  well  as  the 
Swedish  clmrch,  which  was  of  an  older  date,  and  is  still 
standing.  The  Friends  had  their  meeting  houses,  but 
these  were  plain  buildings  which  did  not  attract  attention. 
They 'had  also  their  lovely  alms-house  in  Walnut  street, 
still  existing  and  reminding  us  of  an  eastern  edifice  by 
the  garden  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  surrounded  with 
modest  but  comfortable  dwellings.  The  old  Court-house 
in  Market  street,  once  called  the  Great  Town  House, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  watchmen  and  clerks  of  the 
markets,  had  had  more  than  twenty  years'  existence; 
and  the  prison  with  a  work-house  annexed  to  it,  was 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  High  streets,  to 
which  the  markets  then  extended.  The  immortal 
State  House  was  in  a  course  of  building,  but  was  not  fi- 
nished until  the  year  1735.  Meanwhile,  the  legislature 
of  the  province  held  its  sittings  in  private  houses.  Be- 
tween the  Schuylkill  and  the  improved  parts  of  the 
town,  there,  were  gentlemen's  country  seats,  and  tracts 
of  woodland,  some  of  which  existed  so  late  as  1777, 
when  the  British  took  possession  of  our  city,  and  cut 
down  all  the  trees  to  serve  as  fuel  for  themselves  and 
their  army. 

Such  was  the  external  appearance  of  our  noble  city 
in  the  year  1732.  Peace  and  concord  reigned  within 
it,  under  the  wise  and  mild  administration  of  Governor 
Gordon,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  William  Keith.  Our 
illustrious  founder  had  now  been  dead  fourteen  years, 
but  his  spirit  had  not  forsaken  us.  His  able  and  faith- 
ful secretary,  Logan,  still  had  considerable  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  government.  The  manners  of  the 
people  were  simple,  their  morals  pure,  and  literature 
and  science  were  held  in  deserved  esteem.  Men  of 
genius  already  appeared,  whose  names  were  destined 
to  go  to  posterity. 

Observe  that  young  man  whom  you  see  walking  along 
Second  Street,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  and  his 
mind  absorbed  in  contemplation.     His  name  is  Anthony 


*  At  the  time  of  the  revolution,   and  for  some   years 
I  afterwards,  hardly  any  language  but  German  was  heard 


in  the  streets  north  of  Mulberrv  street.     The  signs  on 
first  part  of  this  continent  that  was  trodden  by  a  British  I  the  houses  and   shops  were  in  that   language,   as  some 
foot.     But  her  growth  was  checked  by  the  superior  ad-    are  vet  at  this  day. 
vantages  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
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Benezet.  He  is  a  native  of  France,  and  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  resides  at  Germantown, 
where  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth. — 
Though  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  though  he  has 
been  but  one  year  in  this  country,  he  is  already  distin- 
guished for  his  sincere  piety,  his  Christian  humility,  and 
above  all,  for  his  ardent  desire  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. He  has  seen  with  horror  and  indignation  the 
effects  of  slavery  at  this  time  existing  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  now  meditating  a  plan  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  African  race.  To  that  important  object  he  will  de- 
vote the  unremitting  labours  of  a  long  and  useful  life  ; 
he  will  live  to  see  those  labours  crowned  with  success, 
and  after  his  death  his  name  will  long  be  held  in  vene- 
ration by  successive  generations:  he  will  be  numbered 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Not  far  from  him  you  see  a  plain  looking  man,  dressed 
in  a  greyish  jacket,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  pot  of 
white  paint  and  in  the  other  a  painter's  brush.  He 
is  a  poor  glazier  by  trade,  and  his  name  is  Thomas  God- 
frey. Don't  trust  to  his  mean  appearance,  he  is  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  He  is  a  profound  mathematician, 
and  for  his  learning  is  indebted  to  himself  alone.  This 
evening,  after  his  work  is  done,  he  will  be  studying  the 
Principia  of  the  great  Newton,  for  the  understanding 
of  which  he  has  taught  himself  the  Latin  language,  hav- 
ing had  no  other  than  the  most  common  school  educa- 
tion. By  the  mere  force  of  his  genius,  he  has  made  an 
improvement  in  the  quadrant  commonly  used  for  taking 
altitudes  at  sea,  which  will  be  adopted  by  all  the  mari- 
time nations,  and  be  the  means  of  rendering  navigation 
much  easier  and  safer  than  it  was  before.  His  friend 
and  patron,  Logan,  has  communicated  this  discovery  to 
a  person  in  London,  who,  by  his  neglect,  will  suffer  an- 
other to  claim  and  obtain  the  honour  of  the  invention  ; 
so  that  the  improved  instrument,  which  should  be  called 
Godfrey's,  will  be  known  by  the  name  ofr-Hadley's 
Quadrant.  Americans  one  day  will  vindicate  the  hon- 
our of  their  ingenious  countrymen. 

Inferior,  but  not  mean  geniuses  are  also  to  be  found 
in  our  rising  city.  I  see  Nicholas  Scull,  the  geographer, 
who  published  the  first  correct  map  of  Pennsylvania ;  I 
see  Ralph,  who,  though  he  will  never  reach  a  very  high 
grade,  will,  nevertheless,  be  distinguished  iu  England 
as  a  poet,  an  historian,  and  a  political  writer.  He  was 
unjustly  treated  by  the  illustrious  Pope,  whose  vanity 
would  not  suffer  the  little  birds  to  sing,  and  showed 
jealousy  when  he  ought  to  have  bestowed  encourage- 
ment and  kindness.  Others  of  lesser  note  might  be 
named,  who,  not  wanting  in  talents,  left  nothing  behind 
them  by  which  to  be  remembered  by  posterity. 

But  who  is  he  whom  I  see  advancing  with  a  brisk  but 
steady  pace,  and  who  seems  to  be  observing  every  thing 
as  he  goes  along  ?  His  dress  is  simple,  and  may  even 
be  called  plain  ;  yet  you  can  see  he  is  no  common  man: 
genius  flashes  from  his  eyes  and  intelligence  beams  in 
his  countenance.  He  is  the  printer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,  at  the  new  printing  office,  near  the  market. — 
He  came  here  a  poor  lad  from  Boston,  his  native  place, 
only  a  few  years  ago  ;  went  to  England,  where  he  per- 
fected himself  in  his  trade,  then  returned  here,  and  after* 
serving  some  time  as  a  journeyman  to  one  Keimer,  and 
afterwards  working  in  partnership  with  one  Meredith, 
he  has  at  length  set  up  for  himself  and  his  paper  is  fast 
getting  the  start  of  the  old  weekly  Mercury,  published 
by  Andrew  Bradford.  The  people  are  pleased  with  the 
moral  pieces  of  his  composition,  with  which  his  columns 
are  frequently  enriched.  He  gives  them  excellent  ad- 
vice, as  well  as  in  the  Almanac  which  he  publishes  every 
year  under  the  title  of  Poor  Richard,  the  only  Almanac, 
perhaps,  that  will  ever  be  famed  in  after  times.  Young 
Franklin,  for  he  is  no  more  than  twenty-six  years  old, 
is  very  popular  among  the  citizens,  and  Philadelphia  is 
already  indebted  to  him  for  some  valuable  establish- 
ments. He  has  founded  a  public  library,  which  will 
increase  with  time  and  be  an  ornament  to  our  city;  he  has, 
moreover,  collected  all  the  young  men  of  talents  that 


he  could  find,  and  with  them  formed  an  association  for 
the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  which  will  last 
more  than  forty  years  under  the  modest  name  of  the 
Junto,  and  afterwards  uniting  itself  with  another  body 
of  men  assembled  for  a  similar  purpose,  will  be  known 
through  the  world  as  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, of  wh'ch  (though  at  that  time  residing  in  Europe) 
he  will  be  chosen  the  first  president.  So  much  he  has 
already  done  :  but  his  career  is  not  run.  He  will  be 
the  first  philosopher  and  statesman  of  his  age — a  new 
but  guiltless  Prometheus,  he  will  steal  the  celestial  fire, 
and  direct  the  forked  lightning  at  his  will.  Europe 
will  admire  his  talents,  and  shower  upon  him  her  scien- 
tific and  literary  laurels.  As  a  statesman  and  a  patriot 
he  will  not  be  less  distinguished.  At  the  end  of  this  half 
century  we  shall  see  him  full  of  years  and  honours,  num- 
bered among  the  greatest  men  of  our  country,  and  his 
name  will  by  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  side  of 
those  of  William  Penn  and  of  Washington. 

Washington  ! — Do  you  hear  the  choir  of  angels  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  the  future  father  and  deliverer  of 
his  native  land?  He  was  born  in  this  year  (1732.) — 
Blessed  be  the  year,  blessed  be  the  day  ;  blessed  be  the 
time,  the  season,  the  hour,  the  moment  which  gave  that 
great  man  to  his  country  and  to  mankind  !  but  the  world 
is  full  of  his  name,  and  why  should  I  take  up  your  time 
in  prophecying  his  future  glories?  Has  he  not  had  a 
Marshall  to  transmit  the  memory  of  his  great  deeds,  in 
language  worthy  of  his  theme,  to  posterity  ? 

This  memorable  year  also  gave  birth  to  David  Ritten- 
house,  another  self-taught  genius,  who  will  be  cele- 
brated as  an  astronomer,  and  be  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
try. Thus  the  period  I  am  about  to  leave  was  prepar- 
ing that  which  was  to  follow.  For  this  reason  1  have 
dwelt^  longer  upon  it  than  on  those  which  preceded  it. 
It  was  the  golden  era  of  Pennsylvania  ;  she  seemed 
then  big  with  the  great  things  that  the  next  half  century 
witnessed.  It  is  time  that  I  should  introduce  you  to 
those  majestic  scenes. 

•         #         *****         • 

No  more  of  these  patriarchal  times,  when  the  happy 
colonists,  "the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 
passed  their  innocent  lives  and  pursued  "the  even 
tenor"  of  their  homely  ways  in  undisturbed  tranquillity 
and  domestic  peace.  The  trumpet  of  war  has  sounded 
— two  great  and  powerful  nations  have  been  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  for  the  possession  of  this  envied  land. 
Seven  years  have  settled  the  mighty  contest.  Canada 
is  conquered  ;  the  French  are  driven  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  Great  Britain  remains  the  sole  mistress  of 
all  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  father  of  rivers,  in- 
cluding the  two  Floridas,  which  she  has  conquered 
from  Spain,  now  her  only  neighbour  on  this  continent. 
But  short  is  the  sunshine  which  follows  this  storm.— 
Scarcely  has  the  peace  been  concluded,  scarcely  are 
the  rejoicings  over  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  than 
the  triumphant  mother  country,  forgetful  of  the  aid 
which  she  had  received  from  her  children  in  the  late 
struggle,  atiempts  to  fix  upon  them  an  iron  yoke,  and 
pretends  to  the  right  of  taxing  and  ruling  them  at  her 
will.  The  colonists  remonstrate,  they  are  not  heard  ; 
they  supplicate,  their  prayers  are  not  listened  to  ;  the 
odious  claim  is  acted  upon,  resisted,  withdrawn,  then 
renewed,  and  again  enforced  by  oppressive  laws,  sup- 
ported by  fleets  and  armies.  The  indignant  country 
flies  to  arms,  kindred  blood  flows  in  torrents  ;  at  last 
thirteen  colonies,  rising  in  their  might,  declare  them- 
selves, in  the  face  of  the  world,  free  and  independent 
states.  They  find  an  ally  in  the  country  which  they 
lately  combatted.  The  war  rages  during  seven  years 
with  various  success — but  the  cause  of  freedom  tri- 
umphs, and  the  year  1782,  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, finds  the  United  Slates,  no  longer  provinces,  on 
the  eve  of  a  glorious  peace. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  these  mighty  changes  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  half  century  ?  All  the  world  was 
then  at  peace;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  discord  in  Amer- 
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ica  or  Europe.  England  and  France  had  room  enough  on 
this  continent  to  found  large  and  powerful  empires,  and 
to  diffuse  among  millions  yet  unborn,  that  happiness 
which  poets  have  sung  with  so  much  enthusiasm  of  fa- 
bled Arcadia,  and  which  was  realized  in  this  remote 
hemisphere.  Alas!  it  was  doomed  to  last  only  twenty- 
five  years  more,  until  the  year  1756,  when  discord 
shook  her  torches  over  this  happy  land,  swept  peace 
and  quiet  away  in  her  rapid  course,  and  left  glory  in 
their  place. 

The  year  1782  was  indeed  a  glorious  year.  The 
capture  of  Yorktown,  with  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his 
army,  in  the  year  preceding,  by  the  allied  arms  of 
America  and  France,  had  in  fact  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
The  British  government  determine  to  confine  themselves 
to  defensive  measures.  They  evacuate  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  which  they  still  held,  and  concentrate  their 
forces  within  the  walls  of  New  York,  the  only  place 
which  they  yet  retain.  Negotiations  are  opened  at 
Paris  for  a  general  peace,  which  is  concluded  early  in 
the  succeeding  year,  by  which  the  United  States  ac- 
quire a  territory  exceeding  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 
Notwithstanding  these  disturbances,  the  population  of 
the  country  has  increased,  but  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  it  is  afterwards  to  do.  A  new  colony,  Georgia,  now 
one  of  the  thirteen  states,  has  been  added  to  those  which 
existedat  the  close  of  the  last  half  century,  and  the  United 
States  are  estimated  to  contain  three  millions  of  souls 
Philadelphia  is  the  capital  of  the  new  empire.  She  at 
present  contains  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  yet 
she  extends  very  little  on  the  west  beyond  Sixth  street. 
Except  the  noble  State  House,  whence  independence 
was  proclaimed,  she  boasts  no  remarkable  buildings  ; 
two  only  of  her  churches  have  steeples  ;  few  of  her  pri- 
vate dwellings  are  distinguishable  from  the  rest  by  their 
size  or  their  elegance  ;  notwithstanding  her  being  the 
seat  of  the  national  government,  our  city  still  every 
where  has  the  appearance  of  primitive  equality  and  re- 
publican simplicity.  Her  manners  and  mode  of  living 
have  not  changed  from  what  they  were  under  the  colo- 
nial government. 

Shall  I  describe  to  you  the  humble  building  in  which, 
at  that  time,  were  kept  the  offices  of  the  department  of 
state,  then  called  the  department  of  foreign  affairs? — 
Figure  to  yourselves  an  old  two  story  brick  house, 
twelve  feet  in  front  by  thirty  in  depth."  On  the  first 
floor  is  one  single  room,  with  a  small  kitchen  behind  ; 
above  are  two  little  rooms,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a 
dark  narrow  winding  staircase.  In  one  of  those  sits  the 
venerable  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  in  the  room  adjoining,  where  the  archives  of 
the  state  are  deposited,  are  his  two  under  secretaries  ; 
below  are  the  clerks,  three  in  number,  including  a  trans- 
lator of  languages.  There  is  the  centre  of  the  national 
diplomacy.  There  is  carried  on  the  correspondence 
with  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  with  our  ministers 
abroad.  There  I  have  seen  most  of  the  heroes  and 
statesmen  of  that  day.  Never  was  so  small  a  house  filled 
with  so  many  great  men. 

Then  was  indeed  the  age  of  heroes  and  of  statesmen. 
Were  I  to  attempt  to  pass  them  all  in  review  before  you, 
I  should  far  exceed  the  time  that  I  am  allowed  to  tres- 
pass upon  your  patience.  Permit  me  only  to  mention 
a  few.  There  was  Washington,  towering  above  the 
rest,  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen. "t  There  was  Lafayette,  his  adopted 
son,  who  has  justly  been  named  the  hero  of  both  worlds. 
There  was  Hamilton,  the  warrior  and  the  statesman  ; 
Steuben,  the  pupil  of  Frederick  ;  Greene,  the  hero  of 
the  south ;  Wayne,  the  beloved  son  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  many  others  whom  it  would  be  too  long  to  enume- 
rate. Nor  must  1  omit  the  leaders  of  the  allied  army — 
Rochambeau,  Noailles,   Viomesnil,  Dillon,  Biron,  Cus- 

•  There  is  an  engraving  of  this  building  in  Watson's 
Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
f  Marshall. 


tine,  all  renowned  in  arms,  some  of  whom  have  since 
unfortunately  fallen  victims  to  the  rage  of  parties  in  the 
revolutions  of  their  native  country.  All  or  most  of 
these  graced  our  capital  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of. 
1  have  met  them  often  in  the  modest  building  I  have 
just  described.  Marbois  was  also  there,  who  has  de- 
served to  be  ranked  among  the  historians  of  our  coun- 
try.' 

But  those  who  roost  frequently  resorted  there  were 
the  illustrious  statesmen  who  then  directed  the  destinies 
of  our  nation  ;  at  their  head  was  Morris,  whose  finan- 
cial talents  more  than  once  saved  our  country.  There 
also  I  have  seen  Jefferson,  the  patriot  and  the  sage  ; 
Madison  the  wise  ;  Monroe  the  good  ;  Clinton,  Carroll, 
Lincoln,  Ellsworth,  Rutledge,  Mifflin,  and  many  others 
whom  posterity  will  remember  with  gratitude  and  pride. 

But,  alas  !  of  all  those  illustrious  men  only  three  are 
now  living,  Carroll,  Lafayette,  and  Madison  ;  may  a  kind 
Providence  preserve  their  valuable  lives,  long  to  enjoy 
the  love  and  respect  of  a  grateful  nation.f 

Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  Izard,  Arthur  Lee  were  then 
in  Europe,  managing  the  important  affairs  of  this  rising 
country,  and  negotiating  that  peace  that  placed  us  for 
ever  among  the  free  and  independent  powers  and  sove- 
reigns of  the  earth.  All  those  great  men  have  disap- 
peared, and  left  behind  them  an  Immortal  fame. 

Thus  we  have  glanced  over,  in  half  centurial  periods, 
the  various  changes  which  this  country  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  beginning 
half  a  century  before  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  war.  The 
year  1632  exhibited  to  us  an  immense  wilderness  cov- 
ered with  woods  and  inhabited  by  wandering  savage 
tribes,  with  some  handsful  of  Frenchmen  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada,  and  of  Englishmen  in  New  Englandand  Vir- 
ginia, striving  to  get  a  footing  in  the  promised  land, 
while  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  were  preparing  to  fol- 
low their  example.  Fifty  years  afterwards  the  English 
h:rve  disposssesed  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  William 
Penn  founds  Pennsylvania,  and  numerous  infant  colonies 
begin  to  enliven  our  shores.  The  next  period,  1732, 
sees  these  colonies  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  checked 
by  the  selfish  regulations  of  the  mother  country.  The 
last  sees  them  rise  in  their  strength,  conquer  Canada, 
and  half  of  Louisiana  for  Great  Britain,  and  indepen- 
dence for  themselves.  The  United  States  of  America 
take  their  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

Fifty  years  only-have  elapsed  since  that  glorious  pe- 
riod, and  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  the  astonishing 
changes  that  have  takenplace  within  that  short  space  of 
lime.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  year 
1782,  Europe  and  America  were  pacified  and  our  inde- 
pendence acknowledged  by  all  the  world.  Four  years 
afterwards  a  new  bond  of  union  was  formed  between 
the  states  under  the  auspices  of  Washington,  and  a  na- 
tional government  established,  at  the  head  of  which 
that  great  citizen  was  chosen  to  preside.  Eight  years 
he  steered  our  national  bark,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
quicksands,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  storm  which  arose 
from  the  east  and  threatened  to  involve  us  in  desolation 
and  ruin.     The  success  of  our  revolution,  the  freedom 


*  M.  Barbe  de  Marbois  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  an  elegant  Historical  Memoir  on  Arnold's  Conspiracy, 
and  also  of  a  History  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  cession  of 
that  colony  by  France  to  the  United  States,  which  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  style,  than  for 
the  truth  of  the  facts  that  it  contains.  In  both  these 
works  he  has  displayed  a  strong  attachment  to  this 
country,  where,  in  the  year  1782,  he  was  consul  general 
of  France  and  secretary  of  the  French  legation.  The 
Marquis  de  Marbois  is  now  a  peer  of  France,  and  first 
President  of  the  court  of  accounts,  which  is  analogous  to 
the  English  court  of  exchequer.  His  name  is  respected 
over  all  Europe,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  in  America, 
•f  While. this  sheet  is  going  through  the  press  we  hear 
the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  the  venerable  Car- 
I  roll,  the  last  of  the  witnesses. 
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of  our  institutions,  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  our  new 
constitutional  edifice,  and  the  happiness  that  we  enjoy- 
ed under  it,  had  inflamed  our  late  allies  with  the  desire 
of  sharing  the  benefits  we  had  thus  secured.  A  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  France,  which  at  first  appeared  like 
the  harbinger  of  universal  happiness  and  peace,  but  the 
absolute  princes  of  Europe,  fearing  for  their  thrones, 
combined  their  forces  against  the  new  republic,  and  a 
war  of  extermination  began,  in  which  Great  Britain 
took  part  against[her  ancient  rival,  and  efforts  were  made 
by  those  two  formidable  powers  to  draw  us  from  the 
honest  path  of  neutrality,  which  our  interest  as  well  as 
our  duty  obliged  us  to  follow.  Washington  stood  the 
first  shock,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence  averted  a 
war  which  then  appeared  inevitable.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  whose  policy 
was  directed  to  the  same  end;  but  at  last  the  storm  rose 
so  high  that  it  drew  us  forcibly  into  its  vortex.  National 
honor,  not  less  than  the  interest  of  our  citizens,  obliged 
us  to  declare  war  against  one  of  the  contending  powers. 
But  the  European  nations,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty 
years,  made  peace,  and  we  were  left  to  fight  single 
handed  against  Great  Britain,  who  with  her  allies,  had 
triumphed  in  the  European  contest.  But,  oh!  the 
the  power  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence! 
Providence  favored  our  arms,  and  a  succession  of  victo- 
ries by  sea  and  by  land,  led  us  to  an  honorable  peace, 
which  we  have  now  enjoyed  for  eighteen  years,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  its  being  for  a  long  time  dis- 
turbed. 

Amidst  these  various  trials  our  nation  went  on  pros- 
pering at  first  by  her  commerce,  though  constantly  in- 
terrupted  by  the  lawless  violence  of  the  European  bel- 
ligerents; afterwards  by  her  industry.  A  rich  produc- 
tion, cotton,  was  introduced  into  our  southern  states; 
in  the  north,  manufactures  were  established.  The  ge- 
nius of  Clinton  began  in  New  York  a  system  of  internal 
improvements,  which  the  other  stales  have  followed,  and 
to  which  the  national  government  lent  its  aid.  Com- 
munication was  facilitated  by  roads  and  canals,and  above 
all,  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  steam  navigation  by  our 
immortal  countryman,  Fulton,  with  the  aid  of  our  ex- 
tended coast  and  noble  rivers,  brought  the  most  distant 
parts  of  this  vast  union,  as  it  were  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Industry  discovered  mineral  riches  in  almost 
every  part  of  our  country — gold,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
coal,  marble;  and  we  soon  learned  to  discard  the  aid  of 
foreign  capital  and  rely  on  the  sufficiency  of  our  own. 
The  United  States  boast  at  present  of  being  the  second 
commercial  nation  in  the  world. 

The  fruits  of  these  exertions  have  enabled  our  go- 
vernment, by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  Flori- 
das,  to  extend  our  territory  far  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and'  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Our  population 
has  increased  fourfold  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  amounts  now  to  thirteen  millions  of  souls. 
Of  course  the  face  of  the  country  has  undergone  an  im- 
mense change.  Towns,  cities,  villages,  hamlets  are 
rising  every  where.  A  new  capital,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  is  proud  of  bearing  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton. The  west,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  half 
century,  was  a  vast  wilderness,  vies  with  the  east  in  the 
rspidity  of  its  population  and  improvement;  Cincinnati, 
its  capital,  is  nearly  as  populous  as  Philadelphia  was  at 
the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  state  of  Ohio, 
to  which  it  belongs,  contains  near  one  million  of  inha- 
bitants. Such  are  the  effects  of  human  industry,  when 
unshackled  by  tyrannical  laws,  and  stimulated  by  the 
sweets  of  liberty  and  self-government. 

What  greater  proof  can  we  give  to  the  world  of  the 
excellence  of  our  institutions  than  this  unexampled 
prosperity  ?  But  it  is  not  only  at  home  that  its  effects  are 
to  be  traced;  we  perceive  them  in  every  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  our  own  hemisphere,  we 
see  this  vast  continent,  which  was  fifty  years  ago 
(except  the  old  thirteen  states,  whose  independence 


the  mother  country  had  not  yet  acknowledged)  under 
the  undisputed  dominion  of  foreign  governments;  now 
all  trom  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Horn,  apart  of  Gui- 
ana only  excepted,  are  constituted  into  free,  sovereign 
and  independent  states,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
diplomatic  and  commercial  intercourse  with  all  nations 
except  Spain,  who  .is  sacrificing  her  interest  for  the 
sake  of  a  vain  punctilio.  All  these  states  have  adopted 
a  republican  form  of  government;  several  on  the  model, 
all  on  the  principles  of  our  own.  Our  continent  is 
spangled  with  republics  as  is  our  banner  with  stars. 
One  country  alone  has  remained  subject  to  a  monarch, 
whose  power,  however,  is  circumscribed  by  consitu- 
tional  limits,  and  checked  by  a  national  representation. 
The  British  colonies  to  the  north  enjoy  the  same  bene- 
fits under  a  liberal  administration.  Who  does  not  see 
in  all  these  the  effects  of  the  moral  power  of  American 
liberty,  and  the  natural  consequences  'kof  the  impulse 
given  by  our  glorious  revolution? 

If  we  turn  towards  Europe  we  shall  see  similar  effects 
produced  by  the  same  cause.  There,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  genius  of  freedom  has  been  pursuing  his 
slow  but  sure  course.  France  has  abjured  her  ancient 
despotism  and  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  England,  by  wise  reforms,  has 
revived  that  principle,  and  given  a  blow  to  her  too 
powerful  aristocracy.  Greece  and  Belgium  have  become 
independent  states  under  liberal  forms  of  government. 
Poland,  alas!  has  fallen.  Unfortunate  Italy  has  tried 
in  vain  to  raise  once  more  her  noble  front,  and  Spain 
has  again  submitted  to  the  yoke  she  had  so  gallantly 
thrown  off;  but  the  struggle  is  not  over;  Germany,  the 
heart  of  Europe,  and  the  cradle  of  freedom,  is  prepar- 
ing in  silence  to  give  the  signal  of  resistance  to  the  ef- 
forts of  combined  monarchs,  who  seem  determined  on 
playing  a  desperate  game,  and  risking  every  thing  ra- 
ther than  yield  a  single  point  to  the  spirit  of  this  enlight- 
ened age.  The  contest  may  be  of  long  duration;  but 
its  result  cannot  be  doubtful.  Europe  will  be  emanci- 
pated, and  will  owe  that  blessing  to  our  example. 

In  Asia  liberal  principles  are  making  their  way  among 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  periodical  press  has 
begun  there  to  propagate  knowledge,  the  mother  of 
freedom.  A  late  treaty  with  the  successor  of  the  Ca- 
liphs has  opened  his  Asiatic  as  well  as  his  European  do- 
minions to  our  commerce,  and  in  the  seas  of  China  our 
navigation  is  second  only  to  that  of  one  European  pow- 
er, which  is  Great  Britain.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  we 
have  lately  proved,  by  the  merited  chastisement  of  a 
barbarous  people,  that  every  injury  to  our  citizens  will 
be  promptly  revenged,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
the  aggressor  may  be  found. 

Africa  has  felt  the  force  of  our  arms.  Our  victorious 
flag  has  waved  over  the  walls  of  Derne,  and  our  nation 
has  been  the  first  to  free  the  Christian  flag  from  a  shame- 
ful tribute.  We  have  also  given  the  first  example  of 
the  abolition  of  the  abominable  trade  in  human  flesh 
that  was  carried  on  with  that  part  of  the  world.  On  its 
western  coast  we  have  founded  a  flourishing  colony,  and 
opened  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  descendants  of  those 
sons  of  Africa,  whom  avarice  has  brought  unwillingly  to 
our  shores. 

Thus  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  is  not  full  of  our 
labors  or  of  the  effects  that  they  have  produced.  Even 
in  distant  Australasia  a  numerous  groupe  of  islands  bear- 
ing the  proud  name  of  Washington,  and  separately  those 
of  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Madison,  and  others  of  our  illus- 
trious citizens,  attest  the  enterprise  of  our  seamen  and 
the  science  of  our  circumnavigators,  while  the  zeal  of 
our  missionaries  has  changed  a  pagan  into  a  Christian 
island  in  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

All  this  is  the  work  of  fifty  years,  of  two  generations 
at  most  of  those  three  millions  of  plain  farmers,  who,  in 
the  preceding  period,  were  peaceably  cultivating  their 
fields  and  raising  their  corn,  tobacco  and  rice,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  distant  country,  and  who,  until  they  were 
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compelled  to  declare  themselves  an  independent  nation, 
■were  unnoticed  by,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Now  their  fame  is  extended  and  their  influ- 
ence felt  all  over  the  globe;  their  voice  is  heard  every 
where  with  respect,  so  that  when  eight  years  ago  we  en- 
tered a  solemn  protest  against  the  interference  of  any 
nation  of  the  other  hemisphere  in  the  affairs  of  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  our  own,  we  were  not  only  listened 
to,  but  the  principle  of  non-interference,  which  we  were 
the  first  to  promulgate,  has  been  adopted  by  Europe 
and  has  become,  in  theory  at  least,  a  part  of  her  public 
law;  and  in  a  late  memorable  instance,  the  monarch  of 
France,  with  an  army  at  his  back,  adopting  our  repub- 
lican doctrine,  has  bowed  his  crowned  head  before  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  and  recognized  the  paramount 
right  of  its  legitimate  organs  to  decide  on  contested 
points  of  the  constitution  of  his  country. 

Such  is  the  proud  and  enviable  state  in  which  our 
country  finds  itself,  and  the  moral  ascendency  which 
its  principleshave  acquired  at  the  close  of  the  year  1832, 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  epoch  that  we 
are  met  to  commemorate.  Such  have  been  the  mighty 
changes  that  have  taken  place  on  this  continent  in  that 
short  space  of  time.  But  who  can  tell  what  will  happen 
in  the  course  of  another  century  and  a  half,  and  what 
spectacle  this  part  of  the  world  will  exhibit  in  the  year 
1982?  Who  can  tell  what  effects  the  influence  df  this 
hemisphere  will  produce  on  the  other,  which  will  pro- 
bably remain  stationary,  while  we  shall  be  increasing  in 
population,  in  power  and  in  riches,  when  a  passage  shall 
have  been  opened  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  shall  be  peopled  by  our  descend- 
ants' The  face  of  Europe  for  a  thousand  years  has  un- 
dergone very  little  change.  France,  Britain,  Spain, 
Germany,  Italy,  Greece  have  existed  during  all  that  time, 
alternately  conquering  and  conquered;  still  it  is  the  same 
Europe  with  its  ancient  kingdoms,  its  ancient  divisions 
and  its  ancient  names;  the  discoveries  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing and  the  magnetic  needle  have  improved  its  civiliza- 
tion and  added  to  its  comforts;  but  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened there  is  to  be  compared  with  what  has  taken 
place  on  this  continent  within  the  last  century,  much 
less  with  what  is  reserved  tor  future  ages.  Tiie  mind 
is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  what  the  course  of  time 
may  produce  in  this  favored  land,  and  we  are  at  once 
convinced  of  the  vanity  of  endeavoring  to  scrutinize, 
with  an  impious  ken,  the  hidden  ways  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Let  us  then  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
time,  and  since  the  future  is  beyond  our  reach,  let  us 
be  contented  with  drawing  useful  lessons  from  the  past 
which  I  have  brought  in  a  short  compass  to  your  view. 
The  first  half  century  after  the  landing  of  William  Penn 
shows  us  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  from  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  and  the  happiness  of  a  country 
where  ambition,  luxury  and  pride  are  yet  unknown. 
From  the  second,  we  learn  the  var.ity  of  conquests  and 
military  glory,  since  we  find  that  the  splendid  victories 
of  Great  Britain  over  her  French  neighbors  on  this  con- 
tinent, resulted  in  the  loss  of  her  ancient  and  most  val- 
uable colonies.  The  third,  above  all  the  rest,  is  fraught 
with  instruction  of  the  most  important  kind;  and  I  can- 
not better  conclude  this  discourse  than  by  submitting 
to  you  a  few  reflections  on  this  most  interesting  subject. 

The  unexampled  prosperity  which  this  country  has 
enjoyed  during  the  last  half  century,  is  all  owing  to  the 
counsels  of  one  man,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  nation 
in  adopting  his  maxims  and  making  them  the  rule  of 
their  conduct.  You  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  al- 
luding to  the  advice  contained  in  that  admirable  docu- 
ment, the  farewell  address  of  George  Washington  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  which,  no  longer  in  the 
capacity  of  their  general,  or  of  their  president,  but  in  that 
of  their  father,  he  bequeathed  to  them  the  rich  treasures 
of  his  prophetic  mind  and  the  fruits  of  his  long  experi- 
ence: this  he  did  in  the  year  1796,  only  thirteen  years 
after  our  independence  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain,  and  three  years  before  his  lamented  death. 


By  that  political  testament  he  left  to  us  a  golden  rule 
for  our  national  guidance)  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  few  words;  "justice  to  foreign  nations  and  union 
amongst  ourselves."  It  is  to  a  strict  adherence  to  these 
maxims  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  blessings  that  we 
now  enjoy.  By  the  observance  of  the  first,  we  have 
been  raised  up  to  the  proud  rank  that  we  hold  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ;'and  without  wars,  without  con- 
quests, our  territory  has  been  enlarged  to  such  an  im- 
mense extent  as  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  at  the 
close  of  our  revolution:  but  we  could  not  now  boast  of 
these  advantages  unless  we  had  also  adhered  to  the  last 
and  most  important  rule,  the  preservation  of  our  holy 
union.  On  that  every  thing  has  depended  and  will  de- 
pend in  future.  To  our  union  we  owe  every  thing;  it 
has  raised  us  to  power  and  to  riches,  and  it  has  brought 
about  the  prosperous  state  which  our  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce  have  attained,  by  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  discharge,  without  effort,  the 
heavy  debt  which  two  wars  had  accumulated  upon  us, 
so  that  we  may  indulge  a  good  natured  smile  at  other 
nations,  who  at  this  moment  are  coolly  calculating  the 
expense  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  and 
amusing  themselves  by  comparing  it  with  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  their  own. 

On  the  preservation  of  our  union  depend  all  our  fu- 
ture prospects.  Washington  has  told  us  that  it  is  "the 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  our  real  independence,  the 
support  of  our  tranquillity  at  home,  of  our  peace  abroad, 
of  our  safety,  of  our  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty 
which  we  so  highly  prize."  He  has  said,  moreover,  that 
"no  alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute,  and  that  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all 
alliances,  in  all  times  have  experienced."  He  has  de- 
picted to  us  the  quarrels,  the  wars,  the  bloodshed,  that 
would  follow  from  adissolution  of  this  compact,  and  the 
overthrow  of  our  civil  liberty,  by  the  large  military  es- 
tablishments which  such  a  state  of  things  would  neces- 
sarily require;  and  lastly,  he  has  forewarned  us,  that 
"this  is  the  point  in  our  political  fortress,  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most 
constantly  and  actively,  though  often  covertly  and  insi- 
dious///, directed."* 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  greatest  man  that  the 
world  ever  produced,  and  of  the  truest  and  most  zeal- 
ous friend  that  America  ever  had;  the  experience  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  that  of  the  next  will,  if  possible,  make  it  still 
more  manifest,  provided  we  continue  to  tread  in  the 
path  of  safety,  prosperity,  honor,  and  glory  which  he 
has  pointed  out  to  us;  and  that  we  may  do  so,  permit 
me  to  conclude  in  his  own  words,  with  his  admirable  ex- 
hortation, that  "we  may  never  cease  properly  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  our  union;  that  we  may  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  ac- 
customing ourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the 
palladium  of  our  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watch- 
ing for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discoun- 
tenancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that 
it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned, and  indignantly  frown- 
ing upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble 
the  sacred  ties  that  now  link  together,  its  various 
parts." 

Thus  we  shall  prove  ourselves  the  worthy  sons  of 
Washington  and  of  William  Penn. 

LOCOMOTIVE 
Gn  the  Germantown  Hail  Road. 
The  particulars  of  the  first  trial  of  a  Locomative  En- 
gine on  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown 
Rail  Road,  we  copy  from  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Locomotive  En- 

*AU  these  quotations  are  in  the  words  of  Washington, 
and  literally  extracted  from  his  farewell  address. 
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lar,  and,  we  trust,  profitable  trips,  on  the  road — to  the 
delight  and  surprise  of  every  one  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  and  enjoying  its  speed. 

Germantown  Telegraph. 

CANAL  TRADE— SALT. 

We  have  been   favoured  with   a  statement   of  the 
quantity  of  salt  which  passed  through  the  Guard  Lock 
No.   2,    (twenty-five  miles  below    this  place,)  'on  its 
way  westward,  from  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskeminetas- 
salt-works,  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  this  season. 
The  quantity  during  the  month  of  August,  was 
4917  barrels. 
September,  6690        do 

October,  4626         do 

Total  in  three  months,  16,233  barrels  or  81,165 

bushels. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  canal  repairs  in  July 
last,  the  navigation  of  the  Western  division  has  been 
uninterrupted  by  any  break  or  accident  worthy  of  no- 
tice. At  the  close  of  the  hot  weather,  the  water  be- 
came so  low  as  to  make  boating  very  hard  work,  for  the 
men  and  horses  engaged  in  it;  but  lasted  only  a  few 
days.  On  Friday  last  we  were  apprehensive  of  a  pre- 
mature closing  of  the  navigation  by  ice;  a  change  in  the 
weather  on  Saturday,  however,  dispelled  our  fears.  The 
whole  line  is  yet  in  excellent  order. — Blairsville  Bee. 

AUDITOR  GENERAL'S  REPORT. 

Extracts  from  the  Auditor  General's  Report,  upon  the 
Finances  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prepared  for  the  Harrisburg  Chronicle. 
Summary  Statement  of  the  Receipts  at  the  State  Trea- 
sury, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1851, 
and  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1832. 
Lands  and  Lands  Office  fees,  {63,622  16 

Auction  commissioners,  16,000  00 

Auctions  duties,  113,537  09 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,  173,230  00 

Dividends    on    bridge,    navigation    and 

turnpike  stock,  21,170  00 

Tax  on  bank  dividends,  43,761  41 

Tax  on  offices,  12,174  20 

Tax  on  writs,  &c.  19,778  37 

Fees,  Secretary  of  State's  office,  537  53 

Tavern  licences,  58,795  67 

Duties  on  Dealers  in  foreign  merchandize,      69,783  48 
State  maps,  228  25 

Collateral  inheritances,  12,494  29 

Pamphlet  laws,  88  28 

Militia  and  exempt  fines,  1,463  27 

Tin  and  clock  pedler's  licenses,  1,878  76 

Hawkers' and  pedler's  licenses,  3,191  69 

Increase  of  county  rates  and  levies,  73,986  93 

Tax  on  personal  property,  11,326  27 

Militia  fines  per  act  of  1823,  850  00 

Escheats,  2,132  43 

Canal  tolls,  50,909  57 

Loans,  3,188,213  34 

Premiums  on  loans,  355,462  80 

Stephen  Girard's  legacy,  300,000  00 

Old  debts  and  miscellaneous,  273  43 


gine,  built  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  W.  Baldwin,  for  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  NorriHown  Rail  Road 
Company,  has  been  proved  highly  successful.  In  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  science  and  in- 
formation on  such  subjects,  the  engine  was  on  Friday 
last,  placed  on  the  road  for  the  first  time.  All  her  parts 
had  been  previously  highly  finished,  and  fitted  together 
in  Mr.  Baldwin's  factory — she  was  taken  totally  apart  on 
Tuesday,  and  removed  to  the  Company's  depot,  and 
yesterday  morning  she  was  completely  together,  ready 
for  travel.  After  the  regular  passenger  cars  had  ar- 
rived from  Germantown  in  the  afternoon,  the  tracks  be- 
ing clear,  preparation  was  made  for  her  starting.  The 
placing  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  and  raising  the  steam, 
occupied  twenty  minutes.  The  engine,  (with  her  ten- 
der,) moved  from  the  depot  in  beautiful  style,  working 
with  great  ease  and  uniformity.  She  proceeded  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  Union  Tavern,  at  the  Township 
line,  and  returned  immediately,  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
at  a  speed  of  about  28  miles  per  hour,  her  speed  having 
been  greatly  slackened  at  all  the  road  crossings,  and,  it 
being  after  dark,  but  a  portion  of  her  power  used.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  spectators  were  delighted. 
From  this  experiment  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this 
engine  will  draw  thirty  tons  gross,  at  an  average  speed 
of  40  miles  to  the  hour,  on  a  level  road.  The  chief  su- 
periority of  this  engine  over  any  of  the  English  ones 
known,  consists  in  the  light  weight,  which  is  but  be- 
tween four  and  five  tons,  her  small  bulk,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  working  machinery  We  rejoice  at  the 
result  of  this  experiment,  as  it  conclusively  shows  that 
Philadelphia,  always  famous  for  the  skill  of  her  me- 
chanics, is  enabled  to  produce  steam  engines  for  rail 
roads,  combining  so  many  superior  qualities,  as  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  her  mechanics  will  hereafter  supply 
nearly  all  the  public  works  of  this  description  in  this 
country,  and  by  our  superiority  in  the  adaptation  of  this 
motive  power,  as  we  have  hitherto  in  navigation,  per- 
haps supply  England  herself. 

On  Saturday,  the  Locomotive  was  again  placed  on 
the  road,  with  four  cars  loaded  with  passengers  attached, 
and  proceeded  to  the  main  street  in  Germantown,  in 
beautiful  style,  and  without  the  slightest  difficulty  oc- 
curring. Only  a  small  portion  of  the  steam  was  put  in 
operation,  and  the  time  occupied  in  performing  the  six 
miles  was  twenty-eight  minutes.  This  highly  success- 
ful experiment,  by  a  locomotive,  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, is  certainly  very  complimentary  to  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  maker,  Mr.  Baldwin  ;  and  we  trust 
that  his  endeavours  to  compete  with  the  British  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  valuable  piece  of  mechanism,  will 
be  crowned  with  full  and  complete  success. 

On  Monday,  about  12  o'clock,  agreeably  to  public 
notice,  the  Locomotive  again  took  its  station  on  the 
road,  with  six  cars  filled  with  passengers  attached,  and 
proceeded  on  its  way  to  Germantown.  It  was  evident, 
however,  from  the  time  of  starting,  that  some  part  of 
her  machinery  had  become  disordered,  and  that  it  did 
not  work  with  the  ease  and  freedom  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. Within  a  mile  of  the  termination  of  the  road, 
the  train  of  cars  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  examination  of 
the  engineer  soon  discovered,  that  an  essential  part  of 
the  machinery  was  deranged  by  the  former  trip,  occa- 
sioned by  a  small  defect  in  the  road,  which  was  of  so 
slight  a  nature  as  not  to  be  discovered  in  time  to  be  re- 
paired. This  we  presume,  will  cause  but  very  trifling 
if  any  delay,  as  the  other  track  is  believed  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  without  any  defect  whatever. — 
The  Locomotive,  however,  was  soon  again  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  whole  returned  with  surprising  speed,  to 
the  city.  The  spectators  seemed  delighted,  and  many 
could  scarcely  be  made  sensible,  how  so  small  a  body  of 
machinery  should  possess  such  astonishing  power. 

Every  difficulty,  we  are  confident,  will  be  speedily 
overcome,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  our  next  paper,  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  our  numerous 
readers,  that  the  Locomotive  has  commenced  its  regu- 


Balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  No- 
vember, 1831, 


4,594,889  22 
124,482  82 


§4,719,372  04 


CANAL  TOLLS. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  in  relation  to  this  item  of 
revenue,  that,  the  Western  division  did  not  go  into  ope- 
ration, on  account  of  damages  by  the  heavy  springs 
floods,  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  making  until  the 
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close  of  the  fiscal  year  about  3  J  months.  The  Delaware 
division  was  not  in  order  for  navigation  more  than  four 
or  five  weeks,  and  the  Susquehanna  division  not  much 
longer.  A  large  increase  of  revenue  may  be  calculated 
on,  from  this  source,  for  the  next  year,  if  the  winter 
should  not  prove  too  severe  for  the  newly  finished 
works. 
John  Nevin,   collector  at  Middletown,   E. 

division,  $  364  66 

Thomas  C.  Reed,  Harrisburg,  E.  division,     16,864  66 
Robert  Scott,  jr.  Duncan's  Island,  Susque- 
hanna division,  3,370  62 
Jacob  Fritz,  Juniata  Aqueduct,  Juniata  di- 
vision, 50  28 
Levi  Reynolds,  Lewistown,     do                        5,654  77 
Wm.  Williams,  Huntingdon,  do                        1,500  00 
Elijah  N.  Doan,  Northumberland,   Susque- 
•    hanna  division                                                    5,747  95 
David  Brinneman,  Leechburg,  Western  di- 
vision,                                                                1,793  26 
Thomas  Johnston,  Blairsville           do                4,720  00 
Wm.  B.  Foster,  Allegheny-town,  do                   884  32 
Jno.  Fowler,  Pittsburg  Aqueduct,  do                1,710  66 
Samuel  Foreman,  Kiskeminetas  Aqueduct, 

Western  division,  205  22 

Wm.  F.  Swift,  Bristol,  Delaware  division,        2,718  19 
Caleb  Dusenbury,  Easton,  do  5,325  00 


$50,909  57 

Summary  Statement  of  the  payments  at  the  Treasury, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1831,  and 
ending  on  the  thirty -first  day  of  October,  1832. 
Internal  Improvements,  ,  $3,521, 754  05 

Expenses  of  government,  228,803  75 

Militia  expenses,  20,074  66 

Members  of  courts  martial,  &c.  1,487  77 

Pensions  and  gratuities,  24,888  20 

Education,  10,970  98 

Interest  on  loans,  91,925  00 

Internal  Improvement  fund,  682,379  64 

Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  4,045  43 

Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg,  3,115  44 

Conveying  convicts,  1,144  05 

Conveying  fugitives,  1,188  77 

Defence  of  the  State,  143  84 

Miscellaneous,  10,283  30 


4,602,204  88 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  No- 
vember, 1832,                                            117,167  16 

$4,719,372  04 


SiNortAii  CinccMSTANCE. — In  selecting  the  Jurors 
for  Chester  county,  for  the  present  year,  the  name  of 
a  father  and  his  two  sons,  were  placed  in  the  commis- 
sioner's box.  In  drawing  from  thence  by  lot,  the  Jurors 
for  the  second  week  of  last  court,  the  father  and  sons 
were  amongst  the  number  drawn.  When  a  jury  was 
to  be  empannelled.the  clerk  of  the  court  drew  out  of  the 
box  by  lot,  the  names  of  the  same  father  and  sons,  and 
what  is  not  less-singular,  they  were  drawn  in  successive 
order,  so  that  the  father  and  his  sons  took  their  seats 
as  called,  side  by  side,  and  thus  sat  during  the  trial  of 
the  cause. — Jlmer.  Rep. 

From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
THE  SEASONS. 
Friend  Poulson: — I  send  thee  a  leaf  from  the  diary  of 
the  late  Benjamin  Houneii, deceased.  The  perusal  of  it 
may  interest  those  who  are  curious  respecting  the  sea- 
sons. A  popular  notion  exists  that  tiny  have  under- 
gone a  great  change.  This  scrap  may  serve  to  correct 
some  of  those  errors  into   which  nuny  have  fallen  for 


want  of  correct  memoranda.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  have  changed.but 
that  an  admirable  uniformity  still  exists,  and  will  appear 
by  comparisons  properly  made.  Such  comparisons,  I 
apprehend,  ought  to  be  made  between  periods,  embrac- 
ing a  series  of  years,  and  not  between  those  years  only, 
which  the  present  generation  have  been  permitted  to 
behold,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  imperfectly 
recollect.  E. 

1768.  April  3.    Ice  so  strong  as  to'  bear  my  weight 

where  the  water  was  two  feep  deep. 
April  8.  Wind  at  N.  W.,  a  snow  on  the  ground 

2^  inches  deep,  and  very  cold. 
April  15.  It  snowed  a  great  part  of  the  day. 
May     6.  A  frost  that  froze  the  ground. 

1769.  April   5.  Very  warm,  with  thunder  showers. 

8.  Very  cold,  ice  Jinch  thick. 
20.  Hard  frost,  and  snow  all  day. 
May      2.  Snow  and  cold  rain. 

1770.  April   2.  Snow  all  day,  about  6  inches,  though 

it  thawed. 
4.  Ice  so  strong  as  to  bear  me,  12  inches 
water. 
Oct    3.  Snow  this  morning  that  covered  houses. 

1771.  April  1.  Snow  fell  all  day,  and  part  of  next. 

1772.  Feb.  22.  Very  warm — the  mercury  said  to  be 

at  65. 
March  9.  Snow — 11th,  snow — 13th,  snow — 15th, 
at  night,   said  to  be  colder  than  any 
time  this  winter. 
March  16.  Snow — 18th,  snow,  and  19th,  snow — 
about  two  feet  deep  on  a  level. 
April  3.  Snow  about  6  inches  deep. 
[In  our  II.  Vol.  pp.  23,  379,  will  be  found  similar 
memoranda  of  the  weather  for  nearly  150  years. — Ed. 
Reg.] 
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Our  columns  this  week  are  enriched  by  the  eloquent 
discourse  of  P.  S.  Duponceau,  Esq..  before  the  Penn 
Society.  We  hope  shortly  to  present  another,  delivered 
on  Thursday,  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
sylvania,  by  Peteb  McCail,  Esq;  both  addresses  elu- 
cidating the  early  history  of  our  state. 

The  Penn'a  State  Temperance  Society  have,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  in- 
vited the  temperance  societies  of  the  state,  as  well  as  all 
citizens  friendly  to  the  cause,to  meet  in  their  respective 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  on  the  26th  February,  1833, 
"to  declare  and  publish  their  sense  of  the  great  plan 
of  moral  reformation  which  seeks  to  abolish  intemper- 
ance from  our  beloved  country."  The  suggestion  is  a 
good  one,  and  well  calculated  "  to  increase  the  interest 
which  is  felt  on  the  subject."  We  add  a  wish,  that 
each  society  would  in  the  mean  time,  collect  statistical 
facts,  as  to  the  number  of  distilleries,,  taverns,  and 
other  places  for  selling  ardent  spirits,  and  of  the  effects 
produced  within  their  sphere  of  operation — to  be  laid 
before  the  meeting  in  some  suitable  form  for  general 
information.  If  all  the  societies  in  the  United  States 
would  attend  to  the  suggestion,  much  good  would  pro- 
bably result  from  such  an  united  exposition  of  the  evil 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  societies  to  remove. 
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REPORT  ON  CHOLERA. 

Report  embracing  a  view  of  the  principal  facts  connected 
with  the  prevalence  of  Malignant  Cholera  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1832,  made  to  the  Consulting  Medical 
Board,  by  S.  Jackson,  M.  I). ,  Secretary  to  the  Consult- 
ing Medical  Board. 

The  regular  westward  progress  of  the  great  epidemic, 
known  under  the  designation  of  the  Cholera,  left  but 
little  doubt  that  its  visitation  would  be  extended  to  this 
continent.  It  became  a  subject  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  anxiety  to  watch  the  period  of  its  arrival,  and  the 
point  of  its  invasion. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  disease  had  appeared  at  Quebec  on  the  8th,  and  at 
Montreal  on  the  10th  June,  in  both  which  cities  it  im- 
mediately assumed  the  character  of  a  most  destructive 
pestilence. 

From  the  numbers  of  emigrants,  who,  about  this  pe- 
riod, had  landed  at  Quebec,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  from 
England  and  Ireland,  a  first  impression  was  created, 
that  they  had  been  the  means  of  transmitting  the  epi- 
demic across  the  Atlantic.  A  more  close  investigation 
into  the  facts  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  in  those  cities.served  to  destroy  this  supposition. 
It  could  not  be  traced  to  importation.  The  emigrants 
and  lower  classes  of  the  Canadians  were  attacked  sim- 
ultaneously in  both  cities.  Numbers  of  the  emigrants 
were  in  circumstances  eminently  predisposing  them  to 
suffer  attacks  of  disease,  and  they  and  the  lower  Cana- 
dians were  precisely  the  description  of  persons  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  ravages  of  epidemic  Cholera,  and  such  as 
have  been  universally  observed  to  be  its  first  victims. 

The  lines  of  communication  between  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  are  by  the  Richelieu  river,  Lake  Champlain, 
and  the  northern  canal  leading  to  Troy  and  Albany;  or 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  to  Buffalo,  and 
by  the  Erie  canal  leading  to  Rochester  and  Albany.  It 
was  confidently  expected  that  the  disease  would  pene- 
trate into  the  United  States  from  Canada  by  these 
routes.  Along  the  first,  many  cases  of  the  disease  did 
certainly  occur  in  the  persons  of  emigrants,but  they  ter- 
minated without  its  communication  to  others.  On  the 
contrary,  the  epidemic  manifested  a  decided  predilec- 
tion for  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  successively  at- 
tacking the  towns  and  villages  along  its  banks,  then  fol- 
lowing the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,until  it  entered  Lake 
Erie. 

While  att  ention  was  directed  to  the  northern  and 
western  boundary,  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
invasion  of  the  disease,  it  suddenly  and  most  unexpect- 
edly appeared  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  first  case  occurred,  it  is  said,  on  the  24th  June, 
when  a  man,  a  native  citizen,  residing  at  the  corner  of 
Gold  and  Frankfort  streets,  was  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease. Four  cases  soon  succeeded,  the  location  of  which 
was  in  Cherry  street.  The  subjects  were  Irish  emi- 
grants, who  had  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  autumn  of 
1831,    and    had  resided  in  Albanv  until  the  month  of 


May,  when  they  removed  to  New  York. 

On  the  27th  June,  the  disease  manifested  itself  in 
Bellevue  Alms   House,  distant  about  three   miles  from    the  morning.       Or.  Schott   who  was  in  attendance 
the  city.     The   patient  was  an  aged  woman  who  had  ,  hour  afterwards,  went  up  to  her  chamber  to  inquire 


municatiou  with  the  city,  and  no  admission  into  the 
ward  she  occupied.had  taken  place  for  a  month.  Several 
cases  immediately  ensued  in  this  and  the  other  wards 
of  the  house.  'I  he  epidemic  reached  its  maximum  in 
this  establishment  on  the  I lth  July,  and  terminated  on 
the  4th  August. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  climax  of  the  epidemic 
arrived  on  the  21st  of  July,  from  which  period  it  con- 
tinued very  steadily  to  decline. 

The  time  that  elapsed  from  the  out -breaking  of  the 
epidemic  at  Quebec,  and  its  appearance  at  New  York, 
is  a  period  of  16  days,  or  19  at  Bellevue  Alms  House. 
The  distance  between  the  two  cities  in  a  direct  line,  is 
450  miles. 

It  is  to  be  remarkedjthat  all  the  intermediate  cities  on 
the  sea-board  of  the  province  of  New-Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia;  of  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island,  remained  entirely  exempt  from  the 
epidemic;  and  even  to  the  present  period,  except 
in  I'rovidence,  Newport,  and  Boston,  no  cases  have 
as  yet  appeared. 

In  this  city,  the  epidemic  was  much  more  tardy  in 
its  progress  than  it  had  been  in  the  Canadas,  or  in  New 
York.  The  first  decided  case  of  Cholera  occurred  on 
Thursday,  July  5th.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Musgrave, 
residing  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  in  Filbert  street,  near 
Schuylkill  Fifth  street,  was  attacked  with  symptoms  ot 
malignant  Cholera  on  that  day.  This  man  had  but  late- 
ly been  discharged  from  the  New  Jersey  Prison;  he  had 
been  affected  with  a  diarrhaia  for  two  or  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  Cholera  symptoms.  The  disease  prov- 
ed fatal  on  Sunday  the  8th .  The  next  case  was  a  black 
man  residing  in  St.  John's  street,  Northern  Liberties, 
above  Callowhill.  He  had  been  employed  working  on 
board  a  ship  from  England,  lying  at  Pratt's  wharf. 
He  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  malignant  Cholera  the 
night  of  Tuesday,  July  9th,  and  died  on  Friday.  This 
man  was  perfectly  sober  in  habits;  no  premonitory 
symptoms  existed. 

No  other  cases  presented  themselves  until  Sunday,  Ju- 
ly 14th,  when  two  females  occupying  a  room  in  a  dwell- 
ing in  Coates  street,  a  few  doors  above  3d,  were  the  vic- 
tims of  the  pestilence  in  its  most  aggravated  shape.  Both 
these  females  were  exemplary  in  their  habits  of  life, 
but  appeared  to  be  infirm  in  health.  The  husband  of 
one  of  these  unfortunates  had  arrived  on  Saturday,  Ju- 
ly 7th,  from  New  York,  exceedingly  alarmed  respecting 
the  Cholera.  He  was  taken  sick  the  next  day,  and 
died  on  the  succeeding  Friday.  On  Saturday  the  widow 
felt  unwell,  and  without  advice  took  grains  xvi.  of  calo- 
mel in  the  evening.  She  was  soon  after  seized  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
she  sunk  into  collapse.  She  died  Sunday  night.  The 
mother  of  the  deceased  husband,  on  Sunday  morning 
complained  of  feeling  unwell,  but  without  definite 
symptoms.  Having  been  up  with  her  daughter-in-law 
during  the  night,  her  uncomfortable  feeling  was  attri- 
buted to  fatigue.  She  was  then  going  about  the  house, 
and  had  been  out  on  an  errand.  She  was  requested  to 
lie  down  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  and  a  small  dose  of 
opium  administered  to  her.     This  was  at  8  o'clock  in 


not  left  the  house  for  three  years,  who  had  held  i 
Vol.  X.  45 


'  to  her  state.     He  found  her  lying  on  the  floor;  copious 
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dejections  of  rice-water  looking  fluid  had  occurred.and 
she  was  in  complete  collapse:  death  ensued  in  the  even- 
ing1. These  were  the  only  cases  to  which  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  communication  by  contagion  could  attach; 
but  on  the  same  day  a  French  woman,  temperate  in 
habits,  about  50  years  of  age,  living  in  Kensington,  be- 
yond the  close  built  part  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of 
West  street,  was  also  a  victim  of  the  disease.  This  wo- 
man had  not  been  from  her  dwelling  for  three  weeks, 
the  house  is  isolated,  being  surrounded  by  kitchen -gar- 
dens for  the  supply  of  the  markets.  She  had  been  af- 
fected with  diarrhoea  since  Friday,  for  which  she  had 
dieted,  but  had  taken  no  medicine:  the  case  proved  fa- 
tal next  day. 

From  this  time,  not  more  than  three  or  four  cases 
occurred,  all  scattered  in  different  quarters,  particular- 


ly Kensington,  Northern  Liberties,  and  Southwark,  un- 
til the  27th  and  28th  July,  when  the  epidemic  fairly  set 
in,  and  cases  continued  daily  to  be  developed.  The 
disease  attained  its  height  in  this  city  on  5th, 6th,  and  7th 
of  August,  since  which  time  it  has  gradually  declined, 
and  appears  now  to  be  extinct. 

Taking  the  27th  or  28th  of  July  as  the  proper  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic  in  Philadelphia,  there  will 
be  a  period  of  24  or  25  days  intervening  between  its 
first  appearance  in  New  York,  and  in  this  city.  The 
distance  in  a  direct  line  is  about  90  miles. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  population,  number  of 
cases  and  deaths  in  the  cities,  which  have  been  brought 
under  observation,  presents  the  epidemic  in  an  interest- 
ing point,  and  exhibits  in  a  clear  manner  the  character 
it  assumed  in  this  city. 


Population.         Cases 


Katio  of 


Ratio  of  deaths. 


to  population.     To  cases.    (To  population 


September  30,  Quebec, 

1st,  Montreal, 
August  22d,  New  York, 
September  13th,Philadelphi; 


32,000* 
28,000f 

140,0004: 

160,0001 


5783 
4385 
5547 
2314 


3292  | 
1853 
2782  < 
935 


1  in     51-7  1  in    2$  |1  in  10$ 

1  in     6i  1  in  2$  II  in  15  1-9 

1  in  25J  1  in  2  1  in  15J 

1  in  70       I  1  in  2j  |l  in  173  29-183 


•  Permanent, 
Transient, 


27,000 
5,000 


32,000 


f  Permanent,     25,000 
Transient,  3,000 


28,000 


||  Protestant  grounds,         ...       1244 
Catholic  Cathedral,  and  Cholera  grounds,  to 

25th  September,  1574 

At  St.  Roch,  470 


5292 


$  Estimated  as  remaining  by  Mr.  D.  Leslie- 
of  Commerce,  August  8th. 
§  Report  of  the  Inspector. 
1  Population  within  the  bill  of  mortality. 


The  results  of  this  table  show  conclusively,  that  the 
causes  productive  of  Cholera  were  less  numerous  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  than  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  or 
New  York,  or  were  so  modified  as  to  possess  a  much 
less  degree  of  activity.  The  causes  of  this  result  so  fa- 
vourable to  Philadelphia,  important  in  the  hygienic  his- 
tory of  Kholera,  and  consoling  to  humanity,  as  placing 
this  formidable  affection,  to  so  great  an  extent  under 
control,  it  is  interesting  to  investigate. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  which,  existing 
more  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  may  be  regarded  as 
influential  in  ameliorating  the  violence  of  the  epidemic 
cause,  circumscribing  its  activity,  and  diminishing  its  fa- 
tality. 

1.  The  plan  on  which  the  city  is  built,  arranged  in 
hollow  squares,  separated  by  wide  and  paved  streets, 
prevents  excessive  crowding  of  inhabitants,  procures 
free  ventilation,  and  gives  facility  to  the  means  of  clean- 
liness. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  deviation  has  been 
permitted  in  the  original  design  of  Penn,  whose  saga- 
city, and  foresight,  have  been  so  amply  demonstrated 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  late  epidemic. 

2.  The  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water  placed 
at  the  command  of  the  whole  community,  affords  a 
healthful  beverage,  and  gives  the  means  of  the  most 
complete  cleanliness,  by  washing  the  dirty  gutters  of 
the  streets,   close  alleys  and  lanes. 

3.  The  well  arranged  measures  of  sanitary  police,  de- 
vised and  actively  carried  into  effect  by  the  councils  of 
the  city  and  the  boards  of  commissioners  of  the  district, 
and  the  sanitary  committees  appointed  by  them,  and  by 
the  Hoard  of  Health.  These  measures  consisted  in  a 
thorough  investigation  into  all  existing  nuisances,  and 
in  their  immediate  abatement ;  in  a  complete  system  of 
cleanliness  of  the  city  steadily  pursued ;  in  the  early  esta- 
blishment of  numerous  local  hospitals,provided  with  am- 
ple medical  attendance,  nurses,  and  every  means  appli- 
cable to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  spreading 
before  the  public  early  information,  derived  from  the 
consulting  medical  committees,  of  the  methods  hygi- 


enic, dietetic,  and  medicinal,  best  adapted  for  guarding 
against  the  attack  of  the  disease,  or  to  arrest  the  symp- 
toms on  its  onset. 

4.  A  very  considerable  influence  may  be  attributed 
to  the  annunciation  made  by  the  mission  sent  to  Canada, 
immediately  on  its  return,  and  before  the  epidemic 
had  commenced  its  career  in  this  city,  of  the  different 
periods  of  the  disease,  and  especially  of  the  existence,  in 
almost  every  instance,  of  premonitory  signs,  and  a  pre- 
liminary stage,  with  a  description  of  the  symptoms  in- 
dicating its  existence.  This  information  was  communi- 
cated to  the  public  by  the  sanitary  committee  through 
the  daily  journals  of  the  city,  by  handbills  liberally  dis- 
tributed, and  by  placards  on  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
The  Board  of  Health  adopted  the  same  measures,  and 
pursued  the  same  course.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
community,  before  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  were 
instructed  in  the  most  impertant  points  in  the  general 
knowledge  and  management  of  this  affection — its  com- 
mencing period,  the  premonitory  symptoms,  its  general 
curability  in  that  state,  the  necessity  of  immediate  at- 
tention and  medical  advice,  and  the  methods  of  relief. 
These  facts  had  been  overlooked,  and  this  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  the  public,  were  entirely  neglected  in 
Quebec,  and  Montreal,  and  in  New  York,  from  being 
taken  unprepared  by  the  epidemic,  earlier  than  was  an- 
ticipated, they  were  not  communicated  to  the  public  un- 
til the  measure  had  been  adopted  in  this  city,  and  when 
the  epidemic  there  had  already  attained  its  maximum  of 
intensity. 

5.  The  moral  resolution,  calmness  and  perfect  free- 
dom from  alarm  and  panic,  generally  manifested  by  our 
citizens,  and  inspired  by  a  thorough  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  preventive  means  enforced,  in  the  advan- 
tages for  salubrity  of  the  city,  and  in  its  medical  resources, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  the  intensity  of  the  attacks.  No  stores 
were  closed  on  account  of  the  epidemic,  and  not  more 
citizens  left  the  city  than  usually  abandon  it  every  sum- 
mer,    A  stranger  entering  our  streets,  from  the  busy 
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throng1  and  cheerful  aspect  of  all  he  met,  would  never 
have  suspected  the  existence  of  an  unusual  and  a  deso- 
lating- scourge. 

6.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  generally  pursued  in 
the  city,  in  the  preliminary  stage,  had  most  probably 
no  small  share  in  preventing  die  development  of  the  dis- 
ease in  innumerable  instance's.  In  the  lighter  forms,  it 
was  limited  chiefly  to  diet,  rest,  tranquillizing  doses  of 
anodynes,  or  mild  diffusibles,  with  occasionally  the  mild- 
est laxatives  or  gentle  cathartics,  conjoined  with  sina- 
pisms or  other  rubefacients.  The  drastic  and  purturbating 
cathartics,  were  seldom,  if  at  all  prescribed,  and  the 
stimulant  practice,  but  rarely  resorted  to. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  appear  to  us  as  those 
principally  instrumental  in  producing  the  favourable  re- 
sults attending  the  epidemic  in  this  city.  As  such,  they 
acquire  a  high  degree  of  interest,and  afford  most  instruc- 
tive lessons  as  regards  the  measures  of  municipal  and 
civil  regulation  connected  with  sanitary  police. 

In  its  general  features  and  character  the  disease  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  from  the  many  descriptions  that  have 
been  made  since  it  first  attracted  attention  in  Asia,  and 
subsequently  in  its  progress  through  Europe.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  make  the  repetition  here;  it  is,  how- 
ever, important  that  the  fact  should  be  signalized,  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  very  few  per- 
sons in  the  city  were  entirely  exempt  from  some  de- 
rangement or  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions.  'It  is 
not  probably  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  population  were  affected  in  this  manner,  which  is 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  epidemic  influence.  It 
should  also  be  stated,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  which 
assumed  the  decided  character  of  malignant  Cholera, 
preliminary  symptoms  had  existed,  varying  in  duration 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  In  those  rarer  instan- 
ces which  were  not  preceded  by  any  premonitory  signs, 
the  subjects  were  the  aged,  the  intemperate,  individuals 
who  had  committed  some  great  imprudence  in  diet,  or 
whose  constitutions  had  been  enfeebled,  and  such  cases 
were,  generally,  if  not  universally,  fatal. 

The  disease  was  not  confined  to  any  one  portion  of 
the  city,  but  extended  to  every  district.  Neither  did  it 
progress  gradually  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  where 
it  first  appeared  to  others,  but  broke  out  almost  simul- 
taneously in  the  most  opposite  and  distant  points. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  cases  that 
*were  reported  from  the  different  districts,  with  the  ratio 
to  the  population 


Popula- 

Cases. 

Ratio  of  Cases 

tion- 

to  Population. 

City 

80,458 

407 

1  in  197  7-8 

Kensington 

13,320 

111 

1  in  120 

Northern  Liberties 

28,932 

144 

1  in  200  11-12 

Penn  Township 

11,141 

55 

1  in  202  3-7 

South  wark 

20,740 

251 

1  in    82  4-28 

VJoyamensing 

6,822 

198 

1  in     39  5-11 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  epidemic 
prevailed  with  greatest  severity  in  Moyamensing  and 
Southwark.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  character 
of  the  population,  rather  than  to  local  causes.  In  both 
those  districts  reside  the  worst  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  in  Moyamensing,  especially,  there  is  a  dense 
population,  some  of  whom  are  of  the  lowest  order  and 
most  abandoned  habits. 

In  the  city,  thougli  the  cases  as  occurring  in  differ- 
ent parts,  were  not  kept  distinct  in  the  reports,  yet,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  larger  proportion  of  them  took 
place  in  the  external  limits,  especially  the  western  bor- 
ders, towards  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  southern  extrem- 
ity, while  a  very  small  number  only  were  developed  in 
the  central  portion. 

The  chief  mortality  of  the  disease  existed  in  the  pub- 
lic institutions.  It  was  much  lighter  in  private  practice. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  cases  and  deaths  as  re- 
ported in  private  practice  and  the  public  institutions. 
The  reports,  however,  do  not  exhibit  the  results  of  pri- 


vate practice  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  they  really  were. 
A  considerable  number  of  physicians  in  the  more  res- 
pectable practice,  reported  only  the  cases  that  proved 
fatal  or  exceedingly  severe.  They  did  not  return  to  the 
Board  of  Health  the  lighter  cases,  which  yielded  to  the 
operation  of  remedial  measures.  The  mortality  of  pri- 
vate practice  in  the  reports,  appears,  in  consequence, 
to  have  been  far  greater  than  it  really  was. 

Table  of  cases  and  deaths  with  the  ratio  as  occurring  in 
private  practice,  and  the  public  institutions. 


Cases. 

Deaths 

Ratio  of  deaths 
to  cases. 

Private  practice, 
Hospitals, 
Alms  House, 
Arch  Street  Prison, 

1175|     270 
8741     342 
174        92 
86|       46 

1  to  4  3-16 
1  to  2  5-9 
1  to  1  41-46 
1  to  120-23 

Had  the  returns  of  cases  in  private  practice  been 
complete,, the  proportion  of  cases  would  have  been 
much  greater.  It  would  have  ranged  probably  as  1  to 
70  or  80,  or  even  more. 

In  the  hospital  practice,  the  first  cases  introduced 
were  nearly  all  fatal.  This  circumstance  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  universal  observation  wherever 
Cholera  has  prevailed  epidemically,  that  the  worst  con- 
stitutions were  the  first  to  suffer  attacks.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic,  persons  first  attacked,  un- 
aware of  their  danger  and  the  nature  of  the  affection, 
neglect  application  for  aid,  and  resist  the  offer  of  hospi- 
tal assistance  until  reduced  to  a  hopeless  condition.  Re- 
sides, misled  by  the  authority  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  writers,  extensive  means  had  been  prepared  for 
warming  the  patients  by  heated  air,  steam,  and  other 
means.  Experience  in  a  short  time,  proved  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  this  system.  The  patients  succumbed 
most  rapidly  under  the  exhaustion  induced  by  the  pro- 
fuse watery  exhalation  from  the  skin  caused  by  this 
treatment. 

The  disease  first  appeared  in  the  Alms  House,  July 
29;  it  reached  its  period  of  greatest  activity  the  8th  and 
9th  of  August,  gradually  declined,  and  terminated  on 
the  25th  of  August. 

In  the  Arch  Street  Prison  are  confined  vagrants,  dis- 
orderly persons,  criminals  guilty  of  petty  larceny,  most  of 
them  the  victims  of  low  and  brutal  debauchery,  and  a 
limited  number  of  debtors. 

The  disease  manifested  itself  on  the  31st  of  July. 
Cases  continued  to  occur  daily,  but  on  the  fifth  of  Au- 
gust the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  suddenly  augment- 
ed, producing  a  scene  of  almost  unexampled  desolation. 
In  the  same  room  were  mingled  the  dead,  the  dying, 
the  sick,  and  the  well.  The  prisoners  became  frantic 
with  despair,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  the  officers 
and  attendants.  A  number  of  medical  gentlemen,  the 
inspectors  and  others  repaired  to  the  prison  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy  beings.  The  vagrants 
were  discharged,  the  sick  were  conveyed  to  the  hospi- 
tals, and  all  the  prisoners  whom  it  was  possible  to  re- 
lease, were  dismissed.  The  confusion  was  so  great 
that  a  return  of  the  cases  and  deaths  was  not  made  to 
the  Board  of  Health  on  that  day.  By  reference  to  the 
meteorological  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  5th  Au- 
gust, the  day  the  disease  in  the  prison  acquired  its  sud- 
den intensity,  the  barometer  had  fallen  lower  than  it  had 
been  for  a  month  previous,  the  maximum  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  the  highest  point  for  the  month,  and 
the  dew  point  at  a  very  high  elevation.  The  atmos- 
phere inconsequence  was  light,  moist,  and  oppressive. 
Was  this  meteorological  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
sudden  augmentation  of  the  disease  mere  coincidences, 
or  were  they  connected? 

The  mortality  of  the  disease  in  relation  to  sexes,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  relation  as  to  cases 
cannot  be  ascertained. 
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Number  of  deaths  from  commencement  of  Cholera  to 
Sept.  1st,  per  weekly  reports  of  interments  was, 
Deaths  909.  Males  539.  Females  370. 

Under      20  years,       do       70.  do  48. 

Table  of  deaths  from  Cholera,  arranged  as  to  periods 
of  life — showing,  also,  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  Chole- 
ra to  the  periods  of  life. 


Under   1  year 

4 

Ratio  1  ir 

604 

Between  1  and   2 

4 

1 

503 

2  and   5 

30 

1 

912 

5  and  10 

39 

1 

919 

10  and  15 

19 

1 

188 

15  and  20 

22 

1 

96 

20  and  30 

179 

1 

81 

30  and  40 

228 

1 

60 

40  and  50 

159 

1 

46 

50  and  60 

100 

1 

28 

60  and  70 

71 

1 

102 

70  and  80 

47 

1 

212 

80  and  90 

5 

1 

36 

90  and  100 

1 

100  and  110 

1 

909 

From  this  table  it  results  that  the  earlier  periods  of 
life  give  the  greatest  exemption  from  the  attacks  of  the 
disease,  especially  the  ages  from  2  years  to  10  years; 
and  that  the  period  of  life  most  prone  to  be  affected, 
is  from  40  years  to  60  years,  and  more  particularly  from 
50  to  60  years. 

The  ravages  of  the  disease  were  more  extensive  in 
the  coloured  than  in  the  white  portion  of  the  popula- 


tion, in  proportion  to  numbers.     The  fact  is  shown  in 
the  following: 

AVhite  Population. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  cases. 

Ratio  of  cases  to  white  population — 1  to  74. 
Colored  Population. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases. 

Ratio  of  cases  to  black  population — 1  to  41. 

Ratio  of  blacks  to  white  population— 1  to  11  4.7. 

Ratio  of  cases  of  blacks  to  whole  number  of  cases— 
lto6. 

It  has  been  a  common  observation  by  writers  on  epi- 
demic diseases,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic, it  appeared  to  subdue  and  suppress  all  other 
diseases,  monopolizing  to  itself,  for  a  time,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  destruction.  This  observation  has  been  repeat- 
ed since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  by  whom  it  was  an- 
nounced, though  it  has  not  been  supported  by  sta- 
tistical evidence.  In  the  present  epidemic,  al- 
though its  influence  was  so  extensively  felt  in  the  city, 
the  observation  has  not  been  sustained.  The  following 
table  shows  very  clearly,  that  during  the  prevalence  oT 
the  late  epidemic,  other  diseases  continued,  not  only 
unabated,  but  actually  augmented,  causing  an  increase 
of  mortality  independent  of  that  produced  by  Cholera. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  of  this 
year,  the  deaths  from  the  diseases  generally  prevalent, 
exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year, 
425.  It  is  to  be  remarked  however  that  the  diseases  in 
which  the  augmentation  of  the  mortality  was  the  great- 
est, are  those  congenerous  with  Cholera,  viz:  gastric, 
enteritic,  febrile  diseases,  and  inflammations.  All  those 
diseases  appear  to  have  derived  an  accretion  from  its 
presence.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  scarlet  fever  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  the  sway  of  Cholera,  was  actually 
1  augmented. 


TABLE,* 

Showing  the  prevailing  diseases  independent   of  Cholera;  what    influence  it  exerted  over  them;  and    the 
rate  of  their  mortality. 


Consumption, 

Convulsions, 

Cholera  Infantum, 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentary, 

Fevers, 

Scarlet  Fever •  •  •  • 

Inflammations  in  general,  

Inflammations  in  the  Chest 

Inflammations  in' the  Abdomen 

Dropsy  in  the  Head, 

Dropsy  in  the  Chest, 

Dropsy  in  general, 

Debility   and  Decay, 

Apoplexy, _. 

All  diseases  (still  born  deducted, ) 

Do.            (malignant  Cholera  deducted,  •  •  • 
Excess  in  mortality  of  1832, 

Do.   after  deducting  mortality  from  Cholera 


June. 

July. 

Aug't.  1 

Totals. 

June.  1 

July. 

Aug't. 

rotals. 

35 

41 

33 

109 

44 

52 

73 

169 

18 

26 

29 

73 

28 

29 

33 

90 

45 

132 

82 

259 

25 

134 

157 

316 

18 

28 

49 

95 

15 

47 

83 

145 

17 

24 

35 

76 

31 

35 

65 

131 

5 

9 

10 

24 

23 

17 

14 

54 

32 

19 

26 

77 

28 

43 

29 

100 

16 

10 

8 

34 

16 

15 

7 

38 

16 

9 

18 

43 

vi 

28 

22 

62 

22 

22 

29 

73 

5 

33 

23 

61 

2 

4 

6 

12 

2 

4 

3 

9 

6 

12 

11 

29 

3 

10 

9 

22 

28 

33 

29 

90 

16 

45 

28 

89 

9 

8 

4 

21 

4 

8 

7 

19 

294 

467 

490 

1251 

369 

785 

1431 

2585 

294 

467 

490 

1251 

369 

689 

618 

1676 

75 

318 

941 

1334 

75 

222 

128 

425 

From  the  whole  of  the  premises,  and  the  result  of  ob- 
servation, and  experience  in  this  city,  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  adopted. 

1st.  From  the  manner  of  its  commencement  and  mode 
of  progression,  no  evidence  exists  that  the  disease  was 
of  foreign  origin;  or  introduced  and  propagated  by  im- 
mediate or  mediate  propagation. 

2d.  Its  commencement  and  progress  were  in  the 
character  of  a  wide  spread  epidemic,  suddenly  invading 
an  extensive  district,  indicating  the  existence  of  an  ac- 
tive epidemic  influence  or  agency  operating  at  once  on 
the  mass  of  the  population. 

3d.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  dis- 


ease was  preceded  by  premonitory  signs  and  a  prelimi- 
nary stage,  during  which  it  is  perfectly  manageable. 

4th.  That  when  those  precursory  symptoms  were 
absent,  the  patient  was  usually  in  an  enfeebled  state  of 
health,  having  a  broken  down  constitution,  or  had  coir.  • 
mitted  some  great  imprudence  to  excite  it. 

5th.  That  in  almost  every  case,  the  disease  was  call- 
ed into  existence  by  some  exciting  cause.  The  cause 
was  most  commonly  error  in  diet,  over  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  other  sources  deranging  the  healthy  orj 
der  of  some  organ  or  function. 

6th.  That  all  portions  of  the  population,  though 
equally  exposed,  were  not  equally  affected.     The  dif- 


For  this  table  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Emerson.  __,.. 
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ference  in  this  respect  arising  from  the  different  de- 
gree of  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes.  The  better 
mode  of  living  as  it  regards  diet,  clothing,  dwellings, 
&c  of  those  in  easy  circumstances,  procured  for  them 
an  exemption  to  a  great  extent  from  the  disease  in  its 
worst  aspect. 

7th.  That  a  well  regulated  sanitary  police,  and  pub- 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL,* 
Showing  the  state  of  the  weather  in  Philadelphia  previous  to,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  Epidemic  Chole 

ra,  in  1832. 


lie  measures  of  hygienic  character,  having  in  view  the 
preservation  of  cleanliness,  the' prevention  of  a  crowd- 
ed population,  and  the  procurement  of  free  ventilation, 
are  the  most  efficient  means  for  guarding  the  communi- 
ty against  a  very  extensive  and  destructive  prevalence 
of  the  disease. 


r 

No.  of 

cases 

repo'd 

daily. 

No.  of 
deaths 

Register   of  Thermo- 
meter.   Fah. 

Barometer. 

Dew 

point. 

Rain. 

Variations    in    the 
weather. 

Prevailing 

!  Date. 

Sun 

2  o'c. 

daily. 

max.f 

min.* 

mean. 

rise. 
Inch's. 

P.  M. 

Inch's. 

inch's. 

June  1 

70 

57 

63.5 

29.70 

29.75 

45 

NW. 

2 

73 

55 

64 

.73 

.65 

49 

NW. 

3 

53 

60 

61.5 

.50 

.45 

62 

:loudy,    rain 

E. 

4 

60 

50 

55 

.50 

.60 

53 

.27 

cloudy,    rain 

NE. 

5 

59 

50 

54.5 

.60 

.65 

54 

.31 

cloudy,    rain 

E.  SW. 

6 

62 

50 

56 

.70 

.70 

53 

.04 

cloudy,    rain 

SW.  NE. 

7 

65 

54 

59.5 

.70 

.75 

55 

,30 

cloudy,  rain,  clear 

NE.  E. 

8 

67 

55 

61 

.75 

.80 

57 

.03 

cloudy,    clear 

NE.E. 

9 

66 

53 

59.5 

.90 

.90 

56 

SE.  SW. 

10 

71 

58 

64.5 

.90 

.90 

60 

.02 

showery,  clo.  cle. 

S. 

11 

77 

60 

68.5 

.90 

.90 

66 

cloudy,  clear 

L. 

12 

82  , 

68 

75 

30.00 

30.00 

65 

SW. 

13 

75 

72 

73.5 

.00 

29.90 

63 

NE. 

14 

72 

58 

65 

29.80 

.70 

65 

cloudy,  clear 

NE.  SW. 

15 

81 

65 

73 

.76 

.76 

73 

.44 

cloudy,  rain 

SW.NW. 

16 

84 

70 

77 

.70 

.70 

67 

NW.  SW. 

17 

86 

74 

80 

.70 

.70 

64 

SW. 

18 

85 

71 

78 

.70 

.63 

73 

.03 

clear,  showery 

W.  SW. 

19 

70 

66 

68 

.60 

.80 

49 

.09 

cloudy,  rain 

NW. 

20 

70 

52 

61 

30.05 

30.10 

42 

N. 

21 

76 

60 

68 

.10 

.20 

49 

N.  NE. 

22 

76 

60 

68 

.14 

.10 

52 

E.  NE.  SE. 

23 

80 

60 

70 

29.94 

29.94 

51 

SW. 

24 

81 

66 

73.5 

.94 

30.00 

55 

SW. 

25 

82 

66 

74 

.94 

29.94 

58 

SW. 

26 

81 

67 

74 

.94 

.90 

62 

SW. 

27 

82 

72 

77 

.70 

.70 

67 

cloudy 

S. 

28 

81 

71 

76 

.70 

.75 

63 

.02 

showery 

W.  NW.  NE. 

29 

77 

60 

68.5 

30.00 

30.10 

47 

NE. 

30 

79 

61 

70 

.10 

.10 

55 

NE.  SE. 

74.1 

61.5 

67.8 

29.93 

29.93 

58 

1.55 

Same    month   of  the 
preceding  year 

78.5 

64.4 

71.4 

29.881   29.89 

62.3 

3.55 

July  1 

83 

65 

74 

30.10 

30.05 

68 

SW. 

2 

85 

66 

75.5 

.00 

29.90 

62 

SW. 

3 

85 

73 

79 

29.90 

.80 

57 

SW. 

4 

86 

72 

79 

.85 

.90 

55 

SW.  NE. 

5 

82 

64 

73 

.90 

.90 

57 

S.  SW. 

6 

83 

62 

72.5 

.90 

.90 

61 

SW. 

-7 

84 

70 

77 

.90 

.80 

73 

SW. 

8 

80 

72 

76 

.80 

.70 

66 

.01 

rain 

NE. 

9 

71 

66 

68.5 

.70 

.65 

66 

rain 

NE. 

10 

73 

65 

69 

.65 

.65 

58 

.14 

thunder  shower 

NE. 

11 

1 

1 

70 

60 

65 

.65 

.65 

55 

.96 

showery 

NE.  NW. 

12 

71 

57 

64 

.65 

.65 

52 

.08 

clear 

NW. 

13 

71 

57 

64 

.65 

.65 

52 

.05 

shower 

NW. 

14 

i 

75 

60 

67.5 

.7C 

•  80 

52 

NW. 

15 

73 

60 

66.5 

.9C 

.90 

50 

NW.SW. 

16 

5 

3 

77 

62 

69.5 

.9C 

.90 

57 

.21 

thunder  shower 

SW. 

17 

1       1 

78 

62 

70 

.94 

.96 

66 

SW. 

18 

PI 

67 

74 

30. 0C 

30.00 

65 

W.  SW. 

IS 

83 

65 

74 

.OC 

29.70 

62 

rain 

SW.  W. 

2C 

82 

68 

75 

29. 6C 

.60 

64 

.59 

rain 

W.  SW.  w. 

21 

82 

62 

72 

.6C 

.60 

56 

.08 

W.  SW. 

,  2S 

80 

60 

70 

.7C 

.70 

54 

N.  NE. 

2; 

75 

63 

69 

.9C 

.95 

56 

NE.  E. 

24 

I  '     1 

1 

72 

63 

67.5 

.95 

.90 

65 

cloudy.calm,  diz'e 

SE.  SW. 

(Continued 

) 

'This  table  was  also  prepared  by  Dr.  Emerson,  who  has  devoted 
f  At  3  o'clock,  P.M. 


much  time  to  statistical  investigations. 
\  At  sun  rise. 
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No.  ot 

No.  of 

Register  of  Therraom-     Barometer. 

Rain. 

Variations    of   the 

cases 

deaths 

eter.     Fah't. 

Sun 

2  o'c. 

Dew 

Prevailing 

Date. 

repo'd 
daily. 

point. 

weather. 

winds. 

daily. 

max. 

minu. 

mean. 

Inch's. 

Inch's. 

Inch's. 

July  25 
26 

80 

70 

75 

.73 

.71 

51 

svv. 

76 

62 

69 

.70 

.70 

55 

NW. 

27 

2 

2 

77 

60 

68.5 

.86 

.95 

51 

NW. 

28 

6 

5 

79 

63 

71 

.95 

30.00 

58 

sw. 

29 

6 

1 

79 

65 

72 

.90 

29.9Q 

65 

sw. 

30 

15 

7 

80 

65 

72.5 

.80 

.80 

64 

.50 

rain,  clear 

sw. 

31 

19 

9 

77 

70 

73.5 

85. 

.90 

63 

sw. 

56 

29 
lonth  ol 

78.3 

64  3 

71.3 

29.83 

29.81 

59.2 

2.62 

For  the  same  n 

the  precedin 

s  year> 

79 

69.2 

74.1 

29.88     29.86 

64.3 

4.17 

Aug.  1      21 

9 

73 

70 

715 

30.00 

30.00 

66 

.48 

cloudy,  rain 

NE. 

2 

40 

15 

79 

66 

72.5 

.00 

.00 

65 

.27 

rain 

NE. 

J 

35 

14 

81 

65 

73 

.05 

.05 

65 

SE. 

4 

45 

13 

82 

73 

77-5 

29.90 

29  90 

75 

rain 

SW. 

5 

105 

41 

83 

71 

77 

28.85 

.90 

71 

.64 

cloudy  and  rain 

SE.  SW. 

6 

136 

56 

80 

67 

73.5 

29.90 

30.00 

71 

cloudy 

SW. 

7 

136 

73 

•    82 

73 

77.5 

30. 

29.90 

73 

cloudy,  rain 

s. 

8 

114 

46 

77 

71 

74' 

29.85 

29.80 

74 

rain 

.s. 

9 

154 

58 

70 

68 

69 

.70 

.70 

69 

1.45 

cloudy,  rain 

SW.  NW. 

10 

142 

39 

76 

67 

71.5 

.65 

.70 

63 

W.  NW.  W. 

11 

125 

32 

76 

63 

69.5 

30.00 

30.05 

59 

NW. 

12 

110 

31 

77 

63 

70 

.10 

.10 

62 

SW. 

13 

130 

49 

82 

67 

74.5 

.04 

.04 

67 

SW. 

14 

111 

37 

82 

70 

76 

.00 

.10 

71 

SW. 

15 

73 

23 

83 

74, 

78.5 

.00 

29.90 

73 

sw. 

16 

94 

30 

79 

73 

76 

29.80 

.80 

73 

cloudy,  rain 

SW.  NE. 

17 

90 

26 

70 

74 

72 

.80 

.85 

58 

1.51 

rain,  cloudy 

SW.NE. 

18 

74 

18 

66 

62 

64 

30.00 

30.05 

61 

.47 

cloudy,  rain 

NE. 

19 

49 

11 

78 

71 

74.5 

29.80 

29.70 

69 

.06 

cloudy,  rain 

S. 

20 

54 

18 

75 

65 

70 

30.00 

30.05 

59 

NW.  VL. 

21 

51 

9 

74 

65 

69.5 

.05 

.05 

62 

SE.  S. 

22 

49 

9 

77 

65 

71 

29  84 

29.80 

68 

.11 

rain,  cloudy 

SW.  w. 

23 

33 

10 

78 

67 

72.5 

.74 

.74 

61 

sw. 

24 

48 

10 

76 

64 

70 

.84 

.90 

55 

sw.  w. 

25 

24 

10 

67 

54 

60.5 

30.10 

30.10 

38 

NW.N. 

26 

30 

6 

69 

53 

61 

.10 

.10 

47 

NW. 

27 

21 

7 

72 

55 

63.5 

29.93 

29.93 

56 

NW. 

28 

16 

2 

73 

63 

68 

.90 

.90 

61 

cloudy 

SW.  w. 

29 

20 

4 

76 

66 

71 

.94 

30.00 

66 

sw. 

30 

19 

3 

78 

66 

72 

30.00 

.00 

69 

cloudy 

sw. 

31 

23 

5 

82 

73 

77.5 

29.94 

29.80 

73 

.70 

cloudy,  rain 

sw. 

2172 

714 

76.5 

66.8 

716 

29.93 

29.93 

64.4 

5.69 

Mean  ot  me  pr 
year, 

eceding 

79. 

69.4 

74.2 

29.91 

29.92 

65.1 

S.39 

Sept  1      ! 

3 

71 

79 

65 

29.84 

29.84 

49 

clear 

NW. 

2 

6 

0 

70 

54 

62 

30.00 

30.00 

48 

NE. 

3 

11 

3 

68 

63 

65 

•00 

.00 

60 

.90 

cloudy,  rain 

NE. 

4 

12 

1 

69 

62 

65 

29.80 

29.70 
.70 

69 

cloudy,   rain 

SE. 

5 

7 

1 

68 

61 

69 

.64 

52 

NW. 

6 

11 

1 

67 

53 

60 

.84 

•84 

52 

NW. 

7 

2 

0 

68 

54 

61 

.80 

.71 

60 

NW. 

8 

2 

0 

71 

55 

63 

.90 

.95 

51 

W. 

9 

0 

0 

70 

56 

63 

.94 

30.05 

49 

NW. 

10 

4 

0 

70 

57 

63 

30,20 

.20 

57 

.40 

rain 

E. 

11 

4 

2 

71 

53 

62 

.00 

29.90 

67 

S. 

12 

6 

0 

68 

63 

65 

29.80 

.84 

54 

NW. 

13 

1 

0 

67 

61 

64 

30.10 

30.10 

44 

NW. 

14 

2 

0 

66 

48 

57 

.10 

.10 

49 

W. 

15 

1 

1 

71 

58 

64 

.10 

.00 

58 

SW. 

87 

12 

69 

57 

63 

53 

1*1 
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UNION  CANAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  President  and  Managers  of  the  Union  Canal  Company 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Charter,  submit  to  the  Stockholders  the  following 

REPORT: 

That  after  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  the  Union 
Canal  was  opened  for  the  navigation  of  boats  on  the 
23th  of  March,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  that 
time.  The  tolls  received  for  the  transportation  of  pro- 
duce and  merchandise,  from  1st  November,  1831,  the 
date  of  the  last  annual  report,  to  the  1st  of  November, 
instant,  amounts  to  59,061  dollars  and  6  cents. 

That  the  income  from  tolls  is  not  much  greater,  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  as  well  as  a 
serious  disappointment  to  the  Stockholders.  To  ac- 
count for  this  deficiency  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  long  continued  low  state  of  water  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  prevented  much  of  the  products  of  that 
interesting  and  extensive  region  being  floated  to  mar- 
ket; to  the  situation  of  the  State  canals,  which  are  still 
unfinished,  but  in  rapid  progress  towards  completion, 
and  to  a  deficiency  of  water  in  some  of  the  levels  near 
Myerstown,  on  the  Tulpehocken,  likewise  owing  to  the 
unusual  dryness  of  the  season.  These  causes  with 
others  have  contributed  to  impede  the  trade  along  the 
line  of  Canal. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  in  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  water  from  leakage,  occasioned  by  the  na- 
tural soil,  overlaying  limestone  rock  in  the  levels  near 
Myerstown,  had  some  of  them  partially  planked,  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March  last,  but  not  continued 
to  the  full  extent  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tracted severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  long  continu- 
ance of  cold  and  ice  in  the  spring,  and  the  anxiety  to 
open  the  canal  for  boats  to  pass  as  soon  as  the  season 
for  trade  commenced. 

Notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  above  stated, 
and  the  diminution  in  the  receipt  of  tolls  last  fall,  (near- 
ly 5000  dollars  less  than  the  preceding,  1  occasioned 
by  the  frost  and  ice  commencing  earlier  than  usual,  and 
by  the  extraordinary  freights  paid  for  transporting  coal 
upon  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  having  the  effect  of 
taking  the  boats  from  the  Union  Canal,  the  amount  of 
tolls  received  during  the  present  year  is  only  76  dollars 
and  15  cents  less  than  the  year  preceding.  Had  the  ri- 
ver Susquehanna,  and  its  tributary  streams,  been  sup- 
plied with  the  customary  flow  of  water  this  season,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  that  the  busi- 
ness on  the  Union  Canal  would  have  made  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  tolls  of  the  present  year  equal  to  that  of 
the  last,  over  the  preceding  one. 

A  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  tolls 
may  very  confidently  be  calculated  on  during  the  ensu- 
ing season,  from  the  more  perfect  state  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canals,  and  the  opening  of  the  communication 
with  Pittsburg  and  the  western  states,  by  canal,  and  the 
portage  rail-road  over  the  Alleghany  mountain,  which 
it  is  believed  may  be  accomplished  by  the  middle  of 
.lune  next;  as  also  from  the  coal  trade  along  the  Swata- 
ra  by  the  Company's  rail-road,  the  completion  of  which 
may  be  effected  by  the  middle  of  April  next.  This 
road  commences  near  the  coal  district  and  extends 
about  four  miles  to  the  basins  for  coal  boats  at  the  head 
of  navigation  at.  Pinegrove.  The  excellent  quality  of 
this  coal,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
choice  of  markets  on  the  Susquehanna,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  towns  along  the  line  of  canal,  will  ensure 
a  demand  for  all  that  can  be  raised  from  the  extensive 
mines  in  that  district. 

By  reference  to  a  Report  made  on  the  13th  alt.  to  an 
adjoiirned  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Loanhold- 
ers,  by  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting, 
on  the  2d  ult.  to  whom  were  referred  the  Report  and 
statements  then  presented  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
it  appears,  that,  owing  to  causes  set  forth  in  that  He- 


port,  they  were  obliged  to  suspend  the  payment  of  in- 
terest upon  the  debt  of  the  company.  And  on  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Committee  remark — "  That  a  great  in- 
stitution long  identified  in  the  public  mind,  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  itself — so  far  as  that 
prosperity  depends  on  her  system  of  internal  navigation 
— should  suddenly  be  obliged  to  suspend  the  payment 
of  interest  upon  its  debts,  was,  when  first  made  known, 
naturally  alarming. 

"  While,  however,  your  Committee  feel  and  express 
their  regrets,  they  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state 
their  entire  conviction  of  the  ultimate  safety  of  every 
dollar  of  the  money  borrowed  by  the  Company — of  the 
early  reimbursement  of  all  arrears  of  interest — and  of 
an  increased  value  at  no  very  remote  day,  of  the  capi- 
tal invested;  provided  no  great  and  unforeseen  disaster 
should  occur."  In  continuance  they  observe — "that 
the  canal  affords  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  sums  loaned 
the  Company;  that  it  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude, 
just  arriving  at  the  point  of  entire  completion — with  ve- 
ry few  or  slight  exceptions  admirably  constructed — of 
deep  interest  to  the  commonwealth,  entitled  to  her  pa- 
rental regard  and  cheerful  aid — and  affording  in  the  ra- 
pidly increasing  business  done  upon  its  waters,  a  cheer- 
ing prospect  of  early  prosperity; — that  "the  east  and 
the  west  are  equally  interested  in  its  completion,  and 
in  its  perpetual  prosperity;  it  is  the  great  artery  of  cir- 
culation between  them,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  wilt 
be  cherished,  upheld  and  supported  by  both."  That 
"  the  problem  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be,  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  on  the  summit  level  has  been 
solved,"  and  that,  "they  are  satisfied  that  the  supply 
is  abundant." 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  aforesaid  Committee,  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers have  prepared  a  memorial  for  the  signatures  of  the 
holders  of  stock  and  loan  of  the  Union  Canal  Company, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Pennsylvania  at  their  next  Session,  praying 
for  a  pecuniary  grant  in  lieu  of  the  lottery  privileges. 
In  this  Report,  the  Committee  remark: — 

That,  "it  is  well  known  that  the  privilege  of  raising 
money  by  means  of  lotteries,  is  obnoxious  to  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens;  and  your  Committee  think  justly  so: 
It  is  also  known  to  you,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  large,  and  members  of  her  legislative  bo- 
dies, at  the  same  time  that  they  entertain  too  profound 
a  respect  for  the  plighted  faith  of  their  great  state,  to 
permit  it  to  be  infringed  by  the  violation  of  a  contract, 
cannot  but  feel,  and  do  feel,  great  regret  that  the  pre- 
servation of  this  faith  should  be  connected  with  a  sys- 
tem which  merits  disapprobation.  Now  your  Commit- 
tee believe,  that  when  the  Commonwealth  shall,  on  the 
one  hand,  regard  the  vital  importance  of  this  great 
work  to  their  interests,  and  on  the  other,  the  unhappy 
character  of  the  resource  to  be  derived  from  the  lottery 
system,  she  cannot  and  will  not  hesitate  to  step  forward 
to  the  relief  of  this  great  work,  and  by  the  advance  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  secure  its  prosperity,  com- 
plete her  own  chain  of  internal  communication,  and  re- 
lieve herself  from  a  contract  so  disagreeable  and  odious, 
and  from  the  guarantee  connected  with  it." 

The  Board  of  Managers  found  it  necessary  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  two  years,  to  make  temporary 
loans  from  individuals  and  institutions,  to  liquidate  the 
same,  and  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  Com- 
pany; the  Board  have  directed  that  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  be 
prepared  and  issued  to  the  holders  of  the  floating  debt, 
and  to  those  entitled  to  interest  as  sanctioned  by  the 
stock  and  loan  holders  at  their  adjourned  meeting,  on 
the  13th  ult. 

The  arrangement  above,  referred  to  for  the  payment 
of  interest  in  certificates  of  loan,  will  enable  the  Board 
of  Managers  to  apply  the  income  arising  hereafter  from 
tolls,  to  the  construction  of  a  permanent  aqueduct  of 
brick,  to  replace  the  existing  one  of  wood,  to  plank 
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the  imperfect  levels  near  Myerstown,  and  make  such 
other  repairs  and  improvements,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  perfect  the  whole  work. 

At  no  distant  period,  the  Union  Canal  will  be  called 
on  to  pass  as  much  tonnage,  or  nearly  so,  as  its  capacity- 
will  allow,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  capabili- 
ty of  the  Canal  to  pass  all  that  may  be  offered,  and  the 
probable  income  to  be  derived  therefrom,  the  Board  of 
Managers  will  remark  that,  if  80  boats  with  20  tons 
each  on  an  average,  pass  the  Union  Canal  in  one  day, 
the  receipts  would  be  (at  an  average  of  $1  i  per  ton) 
2000  dollars;  or  for  240  days,  480,000  dollars.  The 
supply  of  water  requisite  to  pass  one  boat  through  the 
summit  level  being  5478  cubic  feet,  consequently,  80 
boats  will  require  438,240  cubic  feet.  The  quantity  of 
water  thrown  up  by  the  water  wheels  and  steam  engines, 
amounts  to  1,858,780  cubic  feet  per  da}',  leaving  for 
leakage  and  evaporation  1,420,540  cubic  feet  over  and 
above  the  quantity  required  for  lockage. 

The  water  applicable  to  the  above  purpose,  and  to 
the  use  of  the  Canal,  is  supplied  from  the  great  reser- 
voir, which  is  estimated  by  Canvass  White,  chief  En- 
gineer, to  contain  577,967,551  cubic  feet  of  water;  it 
will  afford  an  abundant  supply  in  seasons  of  the  greatest 
drought,  and  has  been  fairly  tested  this  year,  as  the 
water  has  not  been  drawn  down  at  any  period  more 
than  eight  feet  below  the  coping  of  the  great  dam, 
leaving  a  reserve  of  32  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  reser- 
voir. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  refer  to  the  annexed  state- 
ments. The  Treasurer's  account  showing  the  sum  of 
1984  dollars  and  62  cents,  to  be  the  balance  of  cash  in 
hand  on  the  1st  instant;  also  the  amount  of  tolls  receiv- 
ed, and  of  tonnage  that  has  passed  the  Canal  for  the 
past  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

WILLIAM  READ,  President. 
Philadelphia,  20th  November,  1832. 
UNION  CANAL  COMPANY  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 
THOMAS  P.  ROBERTS,  TREASURER. 
DR. 

1831.  To  amount  expended  by  order  of 

the  Board  of  Managers,  from 
November  1,  1831,  to  February 
1,  1832, 

1832.  To  amount  expended  by  ditto,  from 

February   1,    1832,    to   Mav  1, 

1832, 
To  amount  expended  by  ditto,  from 

May  1,  1832,  to  August  1,  1832, 
To  amount  expended  by  ditto,  from 

August  1,  1832,  to  November  1, 

1832, 

Balance, 


November,  19,  1832.  Examined  and  compared  with 
entries  and  found  correct.  Showing  a  balance  to  the 
order  of  the  Company  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  on 
the  1st  Nov.  1832,  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-four 
dollars  and  sixty-two  cents. 

WM.  BOYD,  7  Committee  of 

CHARLES  GRAFF,  5     Accounts. 


STATEMENT  of  Expenditures  of  the  Union  Canal 
Company  from  the  1st  of  November,  1831,  to  the  1st 
of  November,  1832,  agreeably  to  the  above  Abstract. 

Total  amount  as  per  State- 
ment annexed,  $608,603  92 
Of  which  paid  notes  to  banks 
and    individuals,   and  the 
renewals  thereof,  486,135  69 

— $122,468  23 

The   balance    has  been  ex- 
pended for  the  following 
items: 
Damages, 

Expenses  of  canal  and  cur- 
rent expenses,  including 
fuel  for  water  works, 
Lock  keepers,  collectors  of 

tolls,  &c. 
Officers'  salaries, 
Repairs, 


$1,465  51 


7,733  13 

9,988  38 
4,725  00 
5,201  93 


Interest  paid  on  stock  and 

loans, 
Interest  paid  on  notes, 


$79,897  00 
13,457  29 


29,113  94 


93,354  29 
$122,468  23 


$156,381  33 


206,596  59 
150,614  71 


95,011  29 


The  whole  amount  of  Tonnage  which  pass  ed  the 
Union  Canal  from  the  1st  of  November,  1831,  to  the 
1st  November,  1832,  was  tons  47,645.  6.  1.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Weighing  Tons. 
41,020  barrels,       3906  15 
156,070  bushels,       3901  15  2 
14,868  barrels,       1858     9 


CR.- 

1831.  By  amount  of  balance  as  per  set- 
Nov.l.  tlement  of  the  committee  of  Ac- 
counts, 

By  cash  received  from  November 
1,  1831,  to  Feb.  1,  1832, 

By  cash  received  from  Feb.  1, 
1832,  to  May  1,  1832, 

By  cash  received  from  Mav  1, 1832, 
to  August  1,  1832, 

By  cash  received  from  August  1, 
to  November  1,  1832, 

1832. 
Nov.l. 


Wheat  and  rye  flour,  - 

Wheat  and  rye, 

Whiskey, 

Iron— bar  and  castings, 

Iron  ore, 

Coal, 

Lumber, 

Shingles, 

Staves, 

Gypsum, 

Fish, 
1984  62    Salt, 

Merehandise, 
$610,588  54    Corn,  flaxseed,  clover  seed, 
lard,  butter,  sand,  lime- 
stone,   marble,     bricks, 
leather,  &c. 


$1,589  49 
156,234  84 
202,942  42 
144,481  04 
105,340  73 


610,588  54 


1,984  62 


By  balance  as  per  settlement, 

THOMAS  P.  ROBERTS,    Treasurer. 
Philadelphia,  November  1,  1832. 
Voi.  X.  46 


7,158,000  feet, 
6,820,000 


16,755  barrels, 
86,480  bushels, 


6 

2  2 
0  1 


2911 
2123 
1694 
7158 
3410 

429  12 
4736  14  2 
2234  3  2 
2162  7   3 
5971  18  1 


Tons, 


The  amount  of  cash  received  for  tolls,  from  the  1st 
of  November,  1831,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1832, 
was  §59,061  6. 


PENNSYLVANIA    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society,  cannot  close  their  labours,  without  making 
some  record  of  the  truly  animating  display  on  that  oc- 
casion; and  though,  from  the  profusion  of  interesting 
objects  exhibited  and  the  numerous  contributors,  their 
report  must  be  necessarily  circumscribed,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  serve  as  some  memento  of  those  choice  pro- 
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ductions,  and  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  individuals  to 
whose  efforts  the  Society  is  so  much  indebted.  If,  by 
inadvertence,  the  merits  of  any  should  be  overlooked, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  burden  which  devolved  on  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse. 

The  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Society  have  hereto- 
fore been  held  in  the  vernal  season,  when  the  variety  of 
flowers  is  great,  when  only  many  rare  exotics  are  in 
bloom  and  the  earlier  kinds  of  vegetables  are  in  perfec- 
tion. Fruits,  however,  are  less  abundant  at  that  time 
than  at  a  more  advanced  period.  To  create  variety 
and  afford  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  many  fine 
fruits  our  city  and  the  surrounding  country  so  prodigal- 
ly yield  throughout  the  autumn,  the  Society  decided  on 
holding  its  Exhibition  for  the  present  year  in  Septem- 
ber; and  although  the  season  proved  generally  unfavor- 
able, both  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  the 
result  was  highly  gratifying,  and  on  no  similar  occasion 
has  the  same  interest  been  excited. 

The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  com- 
mencing on  the  26th  September,  and  continued  through- 
out the  27th  and  28th,  and  on  the  evenings  of  those 
days,  when  the  rooms  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
committee  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  am- 
ateurs who  aided  with  the  produce  of  their  grounds,  were 
much  more  numerous  than  heretofore;  and  that  the 
number  of  visitors  was  far  greater  than  on  any  previous 
occasion — a  cheering  evidence  of  the  increasing  plea- 
sure  our  exhibitions  afford. 

The  arrangement  was  at  once  chaste  and  novel,  and 
the  approving  exclamations  of  the  fair  visitors  evinced 
the  good  taste  of  Mr.  J.  B .  Smith,  to  whose  direction 
that  portion  of  our  duties  was  especially  intrusted.  To 
attempt  a  minute  description  were  a  task  not  easy  of  ac- 
complishment, we  must  be  content  to  speak  in  general 
terms. 

Among  the  large  number  of  foreign  plants  were  ma- 
ny choice  specimens  of  the  rarest  species  now  in  this 
country,—  indeed  every  portion  of  the  globe,  seemed  to 
have  been  rendered  tributary  to  this  fairy  scene.  It  is 
related  of  a  Hindoo  who  visited  the  botanic  garden  of 
Liverpool,  when  amidst  the  vast  assemblage,  of  Exotic 
plants  that  ornament  those  grounds  and  add  lustre  to 
the  British  nation,  his  eye  rested  on  the  Palm  of  his 
native  land,  under  whose  foliage  the  sportive  hours  of 
his  childhood  had  been  spent,  he  ran  to  clasp  it  while 
tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks— overcome  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  earlier  years.  Had  the  native  of  the 
Isle,  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  Brahmin  of  India, 
the  Negro  of  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in  short  an  inhabitant 
of  any  portion  of  the  Globe,  however  remote,  been 
present  at  our  vegetable  festival,  he  would  have  found 
something  to  remind  him  of  his  far  distant  home;  so  nu- 
merous was  the  variety  and  the  sources  from  which  they 
had  originated.  Among  the  plants  present,  which  from 
their  uses  are  popularly  known,  we  may  enumerate,  the 
Tea,  the  Coffee,  the  Sago,  the  Indian  Rubber,  the  Man- 
go, the  Olive,  the  Banana,  the  Rose  Apple  (Eugenia,) 
the  Indigo,  the  Japanese  Medlar,  the  Fragrant  Olive 
which  scents  the  finer  Teas,  the  Pine  Apple,  the  Bread- 
fruit, the  Date,  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  Camphor  Tree,  the 
Black  Pepper,  the  Cinnamon,  the  New  Zealand  Flax, 
the  Agave,  the  Cochineal  Cactus,  the  Plantain,  the 
Cream  Nut,  the  Oil  bearing  Camellia  of  China,  the  Co- 
coa-nut, the  Pomegranate,  the  Guava,  the  Pistachia 
tree,  the  Cajeput,  the  Turmeric.  Others  of  far  great- 
er variety  were  present,  but  we  must  forbear  a  recital 
here,  referring  the  scientific  and  curious  to  the  detailed 
specification  hereto  annexed. 

The  collection  of  fruits  was  interesting  both  as  re- 
gards variety  and  quality.  Of  Peaches,  several  new 
seedlings  of  value  were  brought  forward;  of  Pears,  ma- 
ny worthy  of  individual  notice,  but  we  can  here  only 
refer  to  the  Doyenne  gris,  whose  superior  excellence 
especially  demands  to  be  recorded;  of  Grapes  there  was 
a  fine  display,  both  native  and  foreign.  Also  Apples, 
Quinces,  Lemons  of  unusual  size,  &c.     In  esculent  ve- 


getables too,  the  exhibition  was  rich.  The  specimens 
of  most  varieties  were  truly  worthy  of  distinction,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  Indeed,  in  every  depart- 
ment there  was  much  to  merit  the  strongest  approbation 
and  special  notice. 

The  daily  increasing  attention  to  the  art  of  gardening, 
and  to  Botanical  science,  evinced  by  the  community 
since  the  formation  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  is  a 
pleasing  augury  of  what  combined  and  continued  efforts 
may  hereafter  effect.  Already  a  fondness  for  flowers 
and  floral  studies  seems  to  be  fast  assuming  the  ground 
heretofore  held  by  more  volatile  pursuits.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  public  taste  concentrating  on  a  subject 
not  only  so  pleasing  in  every  particular,  but  abounding 
in  much  to  elevate  the  mind  and  induce  the  most  happy 
reflections — for  who,  when  dwelling  on  the  minutest 
portion  of  Nature's  works,  but  insensibly  and  pleasingly 
reverts  to  the  great  author  of  its  existence — who,  when 
his  attention  is  directed  to  the  simplest  petal  in  the  great 
floral  family,  but  feels  his  intellect  elevated  and  en- 
larged, and  withdrawn  from  the  cold  calculations  of 
every  day  existence.  Flowers  are  the  emblems  of  in- 
nocence and  peace — and  it  has  been  somewhere  said, 
their  presence  in  the  garden  or  the  window  is  indicative 
of  a  quiet  home  and  happy  family. 

Although  much  has  been  done  by  our  association, 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  So  far  as  the  year- 
ly and  monthly  exhibitions  of  the  Society  could  aid  in 
giving  an  impetus  to  horticultural  zeal,  they  have  been 
highly  successful — but  much  greater  advantages  may 
be  anticipated  if  the  original  design  of  an  experimental 
garden  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  There  we  could  at 
all  times  resort,  and  have  before  us  a  living,  imperisha- 
ble witness  of  the  advantages  of  the  art.  A  practical 
and  pleasing  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  our  exertions 
would  then  be  constantly  in  sight — a  reward  for  past 
efforts  and  a  stimulus  to  future  exertions.  And  why, 
may  it  be  asked,  should  Philadelphia  lack  such  an  in- 
stitution? If  taste,  wealth,  and  professional  zeal  be  re- 
quisite, where  in  the  Union  shall  more  be  looked  for? 
Let  us  then  hope  for  its  accomplishment,  and  hoping, 
act  with  energy,  and  it  may  be  speedily  possessed. 

In  Europe,  Horticultural  and  Botanical  institutions 
abound.  In  Great  Britain,  even  Provincial  towns  are 
ornamented  by  them,  often  too,  of  considerable  extent 
and  rich  in  vegetable  treasures  culled  from  every  clime 
— and  shall  it  longer  be  said  that  Philadelphia  which 
claims  to  take  the  lead  in  all  that  is  elegant  and  refined, 
the  Athens  of  a  vast  Empire,  is  destitute  of  an  institu- 
tion so  eminently  intellectual. 

As  a  complete  list  of  the  plants  is  too  extensive  for 
insertion  here,  we  shall  specify  only  some  of  the  more 
interesting  either  from  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  or 
their  rarity. 

Ficus  Bengalensis,  populifolia,  and  religiosa;  Mespi- 
lus  Japonica;  Dillenia  speciosa ;  Laurus  camphora; 
Plectranthus  punctatus  ;  Pterospermum  acerifolium  ; 
Cookia  punctata  ;  and  Plumeria  alba — by  A.  D' Arras. 

Piper  nigrum;  Cactus  heptagonus;  Casuarina  torulo- 
so;  Cactus  triangularis;  Ficus  costata;  Cycas  revoluta; 
Maranta  zebrina;  Ficus  elastica;  Cactus  cochinnellifer 
— by  J.  M'Arann. 

Baccharis  angustifolia;  Hedychium  spicatum  and 
coronarium;  Plectranthus  fruticosus;  Maranta  bicolor; 
Melaleuca  pubescens;  Ixora  coccinea — by  A.  Parker. 

Melastoma  nervosa;  Virgilia  Capensis;  Bletia  Tanker- 
villix;  Ficus  australis;  Latania  Borbonica;  Erythrina 
cristagalli;  Euphorbia  heterophylla;  Rhododendron  ar- 
boreum;  Mangifera  indica;  Musa  paradisiaca;  Dillenia 
speciosa;  Ficus  Bengalensis;  Illicium  floridanum;  Pan- 
danus  odoratissimus;  Laurus  cinnamomum;  Gloxinia 
arborea — by  G.  Pepper. 

Carolinea  princeps;  Corypha  sp.;  Cupressus  austra- 
lis; Cookia  punctata;  Cactus  melocactus;  Camellia  olie- 
fera;  Cocos  nucifera;  Cestrum  nocturnum;  Ficus  vesti- 
ta,  nitida,  and  an  undescribed  species;  Hedysarum  pic- 
tum;   Indigofera  fragrans;  Kaempferia  rotunda,  Myrtus 
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uniflorus;  Artocarpus  incisa;  Phoenix  dacytlifera;  Piper 
medium;  Pandanus  odoratissimus;  and  Zamia  horrida — 
by  J.  B.  Smith. 

Musa  coccinea;  Zamia  pungens;  Serissa  fcetida,  the 
Japan  Box-thorn;  Pandanus  odoratissimus;  Pistachia 
terebinthus;  the  Yellow  Tea  Rose;  Cycas  revoluta;  As- 
trapxa  Wallichii;  Melaleuca  Cajeputi;  Maurandia  Bar- 
clayana — by  R.  Carr. 

Hakea  suaveolens;  Mangifera  indica;  Pinus  longilo- 
lia;  Curcuma  longa;  Olea  fragTans;  Ovieda  verticillata, 
Chamserops  hystrix,  in  fruit;  Sugar  Cane — by  H.  Pratt. 
Acacia  longifolia;  Melastoma  Nepalensis;  Cactus 
truncatus;  Gloxinia  speciosa  and  arborea;  Musa  paradi- 
siaca — by  J.  Gutgsell. 

Rhapis  flabelliformis;  Epacris  grandiflora;  Erica  caf- 
fra;  Empetrum  truncatum;  Banksia  speciosa;  Eugenia 
australis,  in  fruit;  with  a  variety  of  fine  Roses  and  Dah- 
lias— by  Hibbert  and  Buist. 

Cactus  arboreus,  Acacia  augustifolia,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus;  Westringia  rosmarinifolia — by  Mr.  Keyser. 

Cacalia  speciosa,  and  several  remarkable  species  of 
Aloe— by  R.  Pierpont. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  Citri,  laden  with  fruit,  and 
numerous  rare  exotics,  of  which-  no  detailed  list  has 
been  furnished — by  D.  and  C.  Landreth. 

A  fine  display  of  Dahlias,Boquets,and  many  other  va- 
luable contributions  of  plants — by  D.  Maupay,  Dr. 
Gibson,  John  H.  Cresson,  P.  K.  Gorgas,  Miss  Rebecca 
Lawrence,  William  Cushing,  and  J.  Crumback. 

FRUITS. 

Pears. — Belle  and  Bonne,  a  fine  French  variety,  by 
Mrs.  Parmentier,  of  New  York.  Gray  Doyenne,  above 
alluded  to;  it  is  one  of  the  Beurre  or  Butter  Pears,  by 
D.  Maupay.  Petre  Pear,  by  R.  Carr.  Fall  Christian, 
by  J.  J.  Borie.  Seckel  Pears,  remarkably  fine,  by  se- 
veral contributors.  Vertelongue  Panache,  a  singularly 
striped  French  Pear,  from  the  place  of  the  late  Ste- 
phen Girard,  by  Mr.  Barney.  Several  other  excellent 
varieties,  by  J.-B.  Smith,  J.  Cophia,  S.  Gratz,  and  A. 
Parker. 

Peaches.— Three  new  seedling  Free  stones,  by  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Fox's  and  Eastb urn's  favour- 
ite, both  seedlings,  by  John  Evans.  Lemon  Cling  and 
Rodman  Cling,  by  John  M.  Kaign,  of  New  Jersey. 
Clings,  remarkably  fine,  by  Isaac  Reeves,  of  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.  and  by  G.  Dixon.  A  beautiful  vase  of  Peaches 
and  Grapes,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Carey. 

GnAPES.— Elsinborough,  from  the  first  offspring  of 
the  original  vine  at  Elsinborough,  New  Jersey;  it  was 
gratifying  to  observe  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  interesting  variety  from  cultivation.  Cul- 
tivated specimens  from  Burlington  were  presented  by 
A.  Quicksall,  Walter  Wilson,  and  S.  R.  Wetherill;  those 
from  the  latter  gentlemen  were  from  two  vines,  one 
bearing  one  hundred  bunches,  and  the  other  two  hun- 
dred. Red  Catawba,  our  best  native  pulpy  Grape, 
and  Blue  Isabella,  both  from  a  vineyard  containing 
more  than  three  thousand  vines,  the  greater  part  then 
loaded  with  fruit,  nearly  ripe,  by  E.  H.  Bonsall,  of  Ger- 
mantown.  White  Sweet  Water,  from  a  vine  bearing 
more  than  four  hundred  bunches;  from  the  garden  of 
J.  Longstreth.  Chasselas  and  Savignon,  in  great  per- 
fection, from  the  garden  of  J.  Buonaparte  at  Borden- 
town.  Four  bunches  of  the  Hampton  Court  Grape, 
one  of  which  weighed  eighteen  ounces,  by  Hibbert  and 
Buist.  Lawton  Isabella,  by  W.  W.  Fisher.  Malaga 
and  Black  Hamburg,  very  superior,  by  Mr.  Vansickle. 
Chasselas,  a  bunch  weighing  lib.  Hoz.,  by  Rowland 
Jones  of  Burlington.  Hansteretto  and  other  Hungarian, 
by  Mr.  Laws.  Numerous  others,  of  superior  excel- 
lence, were  contributed  by  R.  Carr,  David  Allen  of 
Burlington,  Joseph  Price,  J.  Evans,  A.  B.  Eng&trom, 
T.  Stewardson,  J.  S.  Wain,  S.  J.  Robbins,  and  D.  and 
C.  Landreth. 

QoiNcr.a. — A  small  and  beautiful  variety,  by  Wm. 


Raster.  Large  and  fine,  by  H.  Pratt;  and  also  by  A. 
D'Arras,and  J.  B.  Smith. 

Apples.— Several  varieties  by  A.  Parker  and  John 
Evans. 

Lemons. — Noticed  above  as  very  superior,  by  C. 
Chauncey,  and  S.  R.  Wetherill. 

Citrons. — St.  Helena,  remarkably  large  and  fine,  by 
H.  Pratt. 

Figs. — White  and  very  superior,  by  J.  Longstreth. 
Other  varieties,  by  John  Evans,  and  A.  Parker.    ' 

Melons. — Red  Romana  Muskmelon,  remarkable  for 
the  red  colour  of  the  flesh,  lately  introduced,  by  H. 
Piatt. 

VEGETABLES. 

Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  and  Artichokes,  by  J.  B. 
Smith. 

Dutch  Turnips,  possessing  a  very  delicate  skin,  and 
Mangel  Wurzel,  both  fine,  by  Henry  Chorley. 

Summer  Blood  Beet;  Malaga  Squash,  a  new  article; 
Prickley  Cucumber  for  pickling,  in  fine  order;  Early 
Peas,  the  autumnal  crop;  a  new  variety  of  Radish, 
shaped  like  the  long  red  but  pure  white,  decidedly  su- 
perior in  quality,  obtained  in  two  years  by  four  times 
sowing — byR.  Scott. 

Royal  Cabbage  Lettuce;  Early  Peas,  the  autumnal 
crop;  White  Solid  Celery;  Dark  Claret  and  Italian  Tur- 
nip Beets;  Early  Horn  and  Long  Orange  Carrots;  Curl- 
ed Endive;  all  in  fine  condition — by  J.  Engelman. 

Egg-Plants,  very  large  and  fine;  Curled  Broccoli; 
Orange  Carrots;  Parsnips — from  the  garden  ofS.  Gratz. 

Squashes;  Giraumon  d' Athene,  fine  for  the  table 
while  quite  young,  and  also  for  pies  when  ripe;  Girau- 
mon Turban,  ornamental  and  edible;  the  seed  of  both 
imported  from  France — by  E.  Harris,  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J. 

Egg-Plants,  a  new  variety,  singularly  resembling  the 
Tomato,  in  shape  and  appearance — by  D.  Maupay. 

Drum-head  Cabbage;  Red  Portugal  Beet;  White  Por- 
tugal Beet;  Onions;  Salmon,  Brown  Turnip  and  Black 
Winter  Radishes— by  Ashton  Barton. 

Indian  Corn,  very  tall  and  fine;  Ruta  Baga,  sown  on 
the  16th  of  August,  and  of  fine  size  for  its  age;  Mangel 
Wurzel — by  J.  Kenworthy. 

Cocoa-nut  Squash,  an  admirable  vegetable.in  perfec- 
tion throughout  the  winter — by  D.  and  C.  Landreth. 

Other  valuable  contributions  of  vegetables  were  re- 
ceived from  D.  Allen,  of  Burlington,  Adam  Price,  of 
Burlington,  John  Evans,  and  from  the  Asylum  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Leaves  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  many- 
stalked  Mulberry,  the  best  sort  for  worms,  with  Co- 
coons— by  Mrs.  Parmentier,  of  New  York. 

Leaves  of  the  White  Italian  Mulberry,  esteemed  next 
to  the  above  for  worms — by  J.  Evans,  who  cultivates  it 
extensively. 

Several  bottles  of  superior  Champaigne  Cider,  were 
presented  by  Joseph  Johns;  and  two  bottles  of  Elder 
Wine  by  Mrs.  Hoare. 

For  paintings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  for  several 
other  objects  not  all  embraced  in  the  views  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  which  contributed  largely  to  ornament  the 
room,  the  committee  are  indebted  to  A.  B.  Engstrom, 
I  J.  M'A-rann,  John  Robbins,  A.  Purker,  H.  M.  Zollikof- 
fer,  Mrs.  Parkinson,  and  George  Reynolds. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Society. 

C.  PICKERING,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 

Appointment  by  the  Governor. 
Jonathan  K.   Hassinoer,  to  be  an  Alderman  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  room  of  Abraham  Shoema- 
ker, Esq.  deceased. 

Lkwistown,  Penn.  Nov.  24,  1832. 
Snow. — The  mountains  in  this  neighborhood  wer» 
covered  with  snow  on  yesterday  morning. 
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Extracts  of  letters  to  the  editor,  dated 

Harrisburg,  Dec.  4,  1832. 

The  Senate  met  to-day  at  11  o'clock,  and  after  hav- 
ing organized,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Burden,  on  the  first 
ballot,  he  having  received  26  votes.  Moses  Sullivan 
received  four  votes  and  Jesse  Miller  one.  Mr.  Miller 
administered  the  oath  to  the  Speaker,  who  afterwards 
qualified  the  new  members  respectively. 

Mr.  Ringland  then  offered  a  resolution  inviting  the 
Electors  for  President  and  Vice  President,  to  meet  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  to-morrow,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
forming the  duties  of  their  office,  which  was  adopted. 
Mr.  R.  also  submitted  the  usual  postage  resolutions  for 
furnishing  each  member  with  three  daily  newspapers 
during  the  Session,  which  was  agreed  to 

The  House  of  Representatives  organized  at  12  o'clock, 
and  at  3  proceeded  to  an  election  for  Speaker.  Six  in- 
effectual ballotings  were  had,  and  at  each  the  vote  stood 
as  follows: 

Almond  H .  Reed,  44 

Thomas  Ashbridge,  32 

Samuel  Anderson,  19 

Thomas  G.  McCulloh,  John  B.  Wallace,  and  John 
Shearer,  each  1  vote. 

After  the  6th  ballot  the  members  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  1  o'clock. 

Harrisbcrg,  Dec.  5,  1832. 

No  business  was  done  in  the  Senate  to-day,  the 
Electors  having  been  in  session  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. 

In  the  House  an  election  took  place  for  Speaker, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Anderson. 
The  vote  stood  for  Anderson  63,  Thomas  G.  McCulloh 
28,  Thomas  Ashbridge  5.  Mr.  Read,  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  members,  withdrew  his  name  before  the 
ballotings  commenced. 

The  preliminary  business  of  appointing  committees 
to  wait  on  the  Senate,  and  Governor,  having  been  gone 
through,  Mr.  Keating  offered  the  following  set  of  spir- 
ited and  decided  joint  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Union 
of  the  States  and  in  opposition  to  Nullification,  and 
pledging  the  State  to  assist  the  General  Government 
in  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolutions  were  received  by. manifest  marks  of 
approbation  by  the  House,  and  the  usual  number  order- 
ed to  be  printed.  It  is  believed  they  will  pass  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Relative  to  the  Union  of  the  States  and  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Constitution,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  to  which  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  owes 
obedience;  and  that  no  authority  whatever  can  release 
him  from  his  obligation  to  obey,  or  require  him  to  take 
any  oath,  or  enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent 
with  such  obligation;  and  that  every  pretension  on  the 
part  of  a  state,  or  any  portion  thereof,  so  to  release  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  so  to  require  of  him,  is 
unconstitutional,  and  without  the  least  foundation  of 
right,  and  can  afford  neither  shelter  nor  excuse  for  of- 
fences he  may  commit  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  no  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  a  rightful  power  to  decide  upon 
the  constitutional  validity  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  duly  made  by  the  people's  represen- 
tatives and  approved  by  the  Executive  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  nor  to   nullify  the  same, 


either  generally,  or  within  particular  districts,  but  that 
every  such  act  of  Congress  continues  in  full  force  eve- 
ry where  within  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any 
such  asserted  nullification,  and  all  persons  who  resist, 
or  attempt  to  resist  its  execution  offend  against  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  punishment  for  such  offence. 

Resolved,  That  no  state  has  a  right  peaceably  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  and  to  declare  itself  independent 
of  it;  and  that  every  attempt  to  do  so  by  force  would 
be  a  virtual  infraction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  justifying  and  requiring  the  use  of  constitutional 
measures  to  suppress  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  faithful  execution  of  all  laws 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  of  the  United  States,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  constitutional  dis- 
charge of  which  he  is  entitled  to,  and  ought  to  receive 
the  aid  and  support  of  every  citizen  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  clear  and  indisputable  right 
of  Congress,  to  impose  duties  upon  importations,  and  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  collect  the  du-  ' 
ties  payable  by  law,  upon  goods  imported  into  every 
part  of  the  Union,  and  that  every  resistance  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  same,  and  every  attempt  to  resist  is  an  of- 
fence against  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  offenders  are  liable  to  prosecution 
and  punishment  for  such  offence. 

Resolved,  That  in  enforcing  by  all  constitutional 
means,  the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  for  imposing  and 
collecting  duties  upon  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  all  other  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  bringing  to  punishment  all  persons  who, 
under  any  pretence,  may  offer  or  attempt  resistance  to 
them,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will,  if  ne- 
cessary, aid  and  assist  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  by  all  the  means  in  her  power. 

Resolved,  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  representative 
in  Congress  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Proceedings  of  the  Electoral  College. — The 
Electoral  College  met  to-day  at  11  o'clock,  in  the  Se- 
nate Chamber — present,  all  the  members,  and  was  call- 
ed to  order  by  Judge  King.  The  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
having  been  appointed  Clerk  of  the  College,  the  elect- 
ors proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  presiding  officer, 
whereupon  Samuel  McKean  received  20  votes,  and  B. 
W.  Richards  9  votes.  Gen.  McKean  having  received  a 
majority  was  declared  duly  elected,  and  on  taking  the 
chair  made  appropriate  acknowledgments. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Leiper,  Thompson  and  King, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Governor 
and  inform  him,  that  the  College  was  organized  and 
ready  to  receive  his  communications. 

Messrs.  David  D.  "Wagner  and  B.  W.  Richards  were 
appointed  tellers,  and  the  result  of  the  ballotings  was 
for  President, 

Andrew  Jackson,         -        -        30  votes. 

For  Vice  President, 

William  Wii.kins,      -        -        30  votes,  being 
the  whole  number  of  electors. 


Canal  Transportation. — We  understand  that  our 
intelligent  and  enterprising  fellow  citizen,  J.P.  Hel- 
fenstein,  formerly  of  Carlisle,  has  left  this  city  for  the 
East,  forthe  purpose  of  completing  the  arrangements  he 
has  been  engaged  in  making  since  his  arrival  here,  to 
run  a  daily  line  of  boats,  &c.  from  this  city  to  Philadel- 
phia on  the  Canal.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  he  has  ta- 
ken a  location  on  the  Canal  Basin  from  Mr.  Patterson, 
in  order  to  accommodate  Boats  with  a  harbour  and 
landing,  and  that  he  intends  to  run  a  daily  line  on  the 
opening  of  the  Spring  navigation,  from  this  city  to  the 
Western  part  of  the  Mountains,  where  the  rail-way  in- 
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tersects.  He  has  been  invited  by  letter  to  meet  a  com- 
pany which  will  be  ready  with  an  every  day  line  of 
boats  from  the  East  part  of  the  Mountains  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

If  Mr.  H.  is  met  by  his  Eastern  friends  as  he  has  been 
by  his  friends  in  the  west,  we  shall  see,  on  the  opening; 
of  the  navigation  in  the  spring;  another  line  of  boats, 
plying  between  this  city  and  Philadelphia.  Our  friends 
in  Philadelphia  no  doubt  will  see  the  importance  of  this 
undertaking;,  to  whom  Mr.  H.  as  a  man  of  business  and 
enterprise  is  well  known. 

Mr.  H.  is  impressed  with  a  belief  that  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Canal,  there  will  be  sufficient  security 
to  warrant  the  delivery  of  goods  from  the  time  they 
start  from  one  extreme  point  to  the  other,  within  eight 
days,  and  when  the  rail  road  across  the  mountain  is 
finished,  goods  may  be  delivered  at  Louisville  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, at  a  charge  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  hundred. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  will  be  the  channel  of  transportation  for  all  pro- 
perty to  the  Southern  and  Western  part  of  this  coun- 
try. —  New  York  cannot  rival  Pennsylvania  in  that  trade. 
Philadelphia  must  and  will  be  the  great  mart  from 
which  and  to  which  all  this  great  bulk  of  business 
must  flow. 

The  Canal  will  be  navigable  the  year  round,  with  the 
exception  of  two  months. — The  Erie  canal  will  close 
one  month  earlier  than  this,  and  open  six  weeks  later, 
and  we  shall  be  able  from  Mr.  IPs  calculation  to  ship 
goods  from  Philadelphia  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  can 
be  done  from  N.  York  by  the  Erie  Canal,  to  any  point 
on  the  Ohio  River,  or  any  of  the  waters  below.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  goods  being  shipped 
from  N.  York  to  Philadelphia,  thence  on  our  canal  to 
many  parts  of  the  Ohio,  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
calculated  on  but  by  few. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of 
Ohio  for  this  canal  but  a  cross  conveyance  from  Beaver 
on  the  Ohio  River,  to  Massilon  on  the  Ohio  canal.  Any 
one  conversant  with  the  geography  of  the  West  will 
see  the  great  importance  of  this  line  of  communication 
to  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  which  will  at  no  distant 
day  be  put  into  operation  by  a  Rail  Road. 

So  much  for  the  canal.  We  hope  to  see  those  who 
at  first  projected  our  public  improvements,  and  who 
aided  in  their  final  completion,  reaping  the  reward  of 
their  enterprise  by  realizing  all  the  merit  their  exer- 
tions entitle  them  to,  and  this  will  be  the  approbation  of 
the  community. — Pittsburg  Mercury. 


The  Canal— It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratifi 
cation  to  the  friends  of  Pennsylvania  policy,  and  to  ev- 
ery one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  growing  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  our  state,  to  witness  each  successive 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  our  internal  improvement, 
one  by  one  arrive  at  its  completion.  It  is  with  feelings 
of  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  we  are  this  week  enabled 
to  announce  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the  departure 
of  the  first  boat  from  this  place  to  the  junction  of  the 
Allegheny,  Portage  Rail  Road.  This  is  an  event  which 
could  scarcely  be  anticipated  to  be  accomplished  at  so 
early  a  period  by  the  most  sanguine  observer  of  the 
progression  of  the  system,  and  certainly  reflects  lasting 
credit  on  the  conductors  of  the  work. 

According  to  previous  arrangement,  a  party  of  the 
citizens  of  this  borough  and  vicinity,  embarked  yester- 
day on  board  the  Packet  Boat,  John  Blair,  Capt.  Beck- 
with,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  event  at 
Hollidaysburg.  A  piece  of  artillery,  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  well  mounted  and  efficiently  manned,on  board 
a  flat,  which  accompanied  the  boat  will  impart  life  and 
animation  to  the  scene.  About  eleven  o'clock,  A.M. 
they  took  their  departure,  in  fine  spirits,  and  apparent- 
ly in  unanimous  participation  of  the  feelings  of  hilarity 
and  satisfaction  which  such  an  occasion  is  calculated 
to  inspire. — Huntingdon  Rep.  Advocate. 


Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair — A  Monument,  plain  and 
simple  in  its  construction,  has  just  been  erected  over 
the  remains  of  this  revolutionary  veteran,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  Presbyterian  Grave  Yard,  in  this  bo- 
rough- For  years,  this  spot,  where  repose  the  ashes  of 
this  brave  but  unfortunate  General,  has  been  marked 
by  nothing,  save  the  thorns  and  thistles,  that  have  pro- 
fusely grown  over  it.  A  more  distinguished  mark  was 
due  from  his  country.  Failure  in  effecting  an  index, 
however  simple  in  its  construction,  that  might  point  the 
passing  stranger  to  the  sacred  spot  where  sleeps  the 
early  champion  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  bo- 
som friend  of  "the  father  and  the  country,"  prompted 
members  of  the  masonic  institution  to  rear  a  suitable 
memorial  over  the  bones  of  their  departed  brother.  It 
is  of  an  obelisk  form,  and  stands  on  a  base  of  6  feet 
square,  rising  18  to  20  feet.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  urn,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

On  the  south  side. 

The 

earthly  remains  of 

Major  General 

ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR, 

are  deposited 

beneath  this  humble  monument, 

which  is  erected 

to  supply  the  place  of  a  nobler  one, 

due  from  his  country. 

He  died  August  31,   1818, 

in  the    84th  year  of    his  age. 

On  the  north  side. 

This  stone 

is  erected  over  the  remains 

of  their  departed  brother, 

by  members    of  the 

Masonic  Society. 

A  blank  is  left  on  one  of  the  pannels  on  which  it  is 

intended  to  place  a  suitable  inscription  to  the  memory 

of  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  who  lies  buried  by  his 

side. 

The  whole  was  executed  by  Willi  am  P.Saunders,  of 
this  place,  and  displays  great  skill  in  the  workmanship. 
— Greensburg  Jrgus. 

Wolves. — The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of 
this  county,  and  the  industrious  and  enterprising  spirit 
which  every  where  pervades  it,  have  almost  entirely 
driven  these  emblems  of  savageness  from  within  our 
borders — and  neither  home  nor  resting  place  seems  to  be 
left  them  there.  One  of  their  worst  enemies  amongst 
us,  is  our  friend  Joe  Fish,  (as  he  is  familiarly  called)  of 
Great  Bend  township,  who  has  become  a  sort  of  police 
officer,  in  relation  to  them.  He  apprehended  three  full 
grown  offenders — for  which  he  was  duly  compensated 
by  our  County  Commissioners — and  has  desired  us  to 
inform  the  sheep-owners  of  Lawsville,  Silver  Lake,  and 
the  north  part  of  Bridgewater,  that  he  has  issued  death 
warrants  for  four  or  five  others,  who  are  yet  at  large. — 
M  ontrose  (Penn.)  Register. ." 

St.  John's  etauRcn, 
(Thirteenth  street  above  Chestnut  street.)  A  beautiful 
painting  in  fresco  has  been  executed  in  this  church  by 
Mr.  Monachesi,  and  was  exhibited  last  Sunday  for  the 
first  time.  The  building  committee  of  the  church  were 
unable  to  hold  out  to  Mr.  Monachesi,  in  his  undertak- 
ing this  work,  any  other  hope  of  compensation  than 
what  might  be  derived  from  public  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. A  collection  for  his  benefit  was  made  accordingly 
test  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon.  The  painting  was 
exhibited  for  his  benefit  during  the  week. 

Large  Qdince. — Mr.  Jacob  Rich,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
sent  for  our  inspection  a  few  days  since,  a  Quince  which 
measured  13  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  1 
pound  and  half  an  ounce. 
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Abraham  Shelly,  writes  us  from  Milford  township, 
in  Bucks  county,  that  he  has  upwards  of  3000  fine  grow- 
ing young  White  Mulberry  Trees — and  that  he  has  up- 
wards of  1800  Cocoojis,  and  several  thousand  Eggs  of 
the  Silk-worm,  to  dispose  of.  He  supposed  there  was  a 
company  established  in  Chester  county  for  the  exten- 
sive cidture  of  Silk,  and  was  desirous  to  give  informa- 
tion where  food  for  the  worms  might  readily  be  pro- 
cured. We  promulgate  the  information  desired;  and 
inform  our  friend  Shelly,  that  no  public  Institution,  ex- 
ists in  Chester  county;  to  our  knowledge,  for  the  pro- 
duction or  manufacture  of  Silk. —  Village  Record. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  UNION. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  was  held  in  the  State  House 
Yard  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

JOSEPH  WORRELL,  Esq.  President;  Wm.  Duane, 
Col.  Jobst  Thompson,  and  Jomr  Maitlaitd,  Vice  Pre- 
sidents; Frederick  Stoever,  and  James  Page,  Secretaries. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  suitable  preamble  and  resolutions, 
after  some  preliminary  remarks,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing, which  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  dangerous  and  ungenerous  disaffection  to 
the  constitutional  authority  of  these  United  States  pre- 
vails in  South  Carolina,  hitherto  always  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  of  them,  but  now  organized  to  defy  and  an- 
nul the  laws  of  the  Union;  and  at  such  a  time  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  may  tend  to  enlighten  and  strength- 
en government,  therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  in  town- 
meeting  assembled,  That  we  see  with  deep  regret  the 
proceedings  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Ordinance  of  their  Convention,  and 
other  like  manifestations  of  rash  and  hostile  measures, 
of  which  we  entirely  disapprove. 

Resolved,  That  while  thoroughly  condemning  such 
proceedings,  yet  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  concilia- 
tion anxiously  cherished  towards  all  our  fellow  citizens, 
we  would  rejoice  in  the  return  of  those  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  their  attachment  to  the  Union,  the  retracing  of 
steps  so  unwisely  entered  upon,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  allegiance  to  the  federal  au- 
thority: but  should  they  persist  in  assailing  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Union,  we  hereby  declare  our  fixed  determi- 
nation to  maintain  it  unimpaired,  and  to  support  govern- 
ment by  all  lawful  means  against  what  is  called  Nullifi- 
cation. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  be  requisite  to  sustain  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  United  States  at  this  conjuncture,  to  manifest  the  in- 
vincible attachment  of  this  State  to  the  Union,  and  its 
unalterable  resolution  thatit  mustbe  preserved  inviolate. 

Daniel  J.  Desmond  and  Charles  .lack,  Esqs.  and 
Cols.  Thompson,  and  Chew  addressed  the  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  city  papers. 

Adjourned. 

JOS.  WORRELL,  Chairman. 
Wm.  J.  Ditase,  ^ 
Jobw  Thompson,  >  Vice  President. 
Johx  Maitlanii,  j 

SANITARY  COMMITTEE,  Auocst  31st,  1832. 
Resolved,  That  the  Medical  Committee  of  Consulta- 
ion  be  respectfully  requested  before  they  close  their 
valuable  labors,  to  suggest  to  this  Committee,  such  mu- 
nicipal regulations  and  improvcments,as  in  their  opinion 
will  most  effectually  guard  against  the  future  occurrence 
of  malignant  disease  within  the  city,  or  will  be  calculat- 


ed to  mitigate  the  severity,  and  check  the  progress  of 
such  disease,  should  it  unhappily  appear. 
From  the  minutes, 

SAML.  DAVIS,  Sec'ry. 

SELECT  COUNCIL  CHAMBER, 

September. 
To  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  Medical 
Committee  of  Consultation,  reply  by  stating,  that  their 
opinions  on  the  general  subject  of  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  common  and  obvious  nuisances 
have  been  already  so  fully  expressed,  and  so  universal- 
ly practised,  that  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late their  views — they  liave  the  satisfaction  of  believing, 
that  the  precautionary  measures  advised  and  adopted,have 
had  a  most  important  agency  in  mitigating  the  violence, 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  Malignant  Cholera  in  this 
city. 

The  recent  visitation  which  Philadelphia  has  expe- 
rienced is  calculated  to  elicit  the  energies  of  her  citizens, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  result  in  the  adoption  of  plans, 
promotive  of  the  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
the  community. 

The  eastern  front  of  Philadelphia  may  emphatically 
be  termed  its  commercial  front;  there,  at  its  wharves, 
and  docks, the  numerous  vessels,from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  give  ample  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this 
section  of  the  city. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  thousands,  when  many 
of  our  most  wealthy  merchants  resided  in  Water  street; 
but  for  a  number  of  years  past  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  except  perhaps  in  the  single  instance  of  that  vene- 
rable benefactor  of  the  community,  Stephen  Girard. 

The  principal  part  of  the  property  situated  between 
Mulberry  and  Vine  streets,  from  the  east  side  of  Front 
street,  to  the  river  Delaware  inclusive,  is  now  occupied 
by  old  and  decayed  buildings,  of  little  or  no  value.  And 
the  greater  part  of  these,  are  filled  to  overflowing,  with 
a  dense  and  filthy  population,  especially  under  the  bank, 
and  about  the  wharves,  as  by  the  report  from  the  Block 
Committee  can  be  made  amply  to  appear. 

In  recurring  to  the  history  of  Yellow  Fever  which  at 
various  periods  has  afflicted  this  city,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  Delaware  front,  especially  Water  street 
and  the  wharves,  has  invariably  presented  a  focus  for 
this  malignant  disease,  where  its  ravages  have  been 
principally  expended. 

The  death  of  a  number  of  our  merchants  in  differ- 
ent years,  with  their  clerks  and  apprentices,  and  other 
useful  citizens,  offer  melancholy  evidence  of  this  fact. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  valuable  lives,  it  requires  no 
effort  to  show  the  disastrous  consequences  which  have 
resulted  to  the  commercial,  and  other  interests  of  this 
city  from  the  repeated  occurrence  of  Yellow  Fever,  in 
the  locality  now  under  consideration. 

The  foul  bills  of  health— the  closure  of  stores — the 
flight  of  thousands  In  some  seasons,  even  the  removal  of 
banks,  the  ruin  of  industrious,  and  enterprising  citi- 
zens, give  painful  and  ample  testimony  on  this  point. 

While  we  contemplate  Philadelphia  as  it  now  stands, 
let  us  revert  for  a  few  moments  to  what  it  was  designed 
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to  be  according  to  the  original  intention  of  its  wise  and 
benevolent  founder.  No  stronger  evidence  need  be  ad- 
duced of  the  magnitude  and  expansion  of  his  views,  as 
he  looked  through  the  vista  of  futurity,  than  in  the  plan 
of  his  beloved  Philadelphia. 

The  chain  of  his  surveyor  was  carried  through  pri- 
meval forests,  among  the  wigwams  of  Indians,  and 
marked  with  precision  those  very  streets,  which  we  now 
inhabit 

Penn's  original  plan  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  city, 
must  be  familiar  to  many — happy  would  it  have  been 
for  us,  could  it  have  been  preserved  unimpaired  to  pos- 
terity. 

But  the  question  that  now  presents  of  deep  and  vital 
interest  to  our  community  is  this — May  not  the  original 
plan  of  Philadelphia  in  part,  at  least  be  restored? 

The  building  comprised  within  the  section  described 
in  the  forepart  of  this  preamble,  are  generally  old  and 
worthless,  and  it  is  fully  believed,if  they  were  purchas- 
ed at  a  fair  valuation,  and  removed,  and  the  lots  were 
sold  and  improved  upon  in  a  proper  and  settled  plan,  the 
increase  in  their  value,  would  probably  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  original  purchase.  If  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, the  experience  obtained  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don in  relation  to  Regent  street,  that  was  carried 
through  a  dense  population,  would  sustain  us  in  the 
present  conjecture.  If  this  should  be  realized  in  the 
section  proposed  for  the  experiment,  it  may  lead  to  an 
extension  of  views  to  other  situations.especially  crowded 
courts  and  narrow  alleys,  many  of  which  are  dangerous 
nuisances  in  the  very  heart  of  Philadelphia. 

As  guardians  of  the  public  health,  honored  with  your 
confidence  as  medical  advisers,  we  consider  it  a  duty  to 
deliver  our  opinions  with  clearness  and  decision,  in  re- 
lation to  these  narrow  alleys,  and  closely  built,  and  bad. 
ly  ventilated  courts.  AVe  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  them 
dangerous  nuisances,  favorable  in  every  respect  for  the 
reception,  propagation,  and  even  generation  of  malig- 
nant and  pestilential  diseases.  We  cannot  but  view  with 
solicitude  and  disapprobation  the  recent  erection,  and 
consequent  extension  of  these  hot-beds  of  infection — 
some  of  them  without  yards,  without  any  ventilation 
except  through  the  front  of  the  buildings,  with  kitchens 
and  privies  in  the  cellars. 

Inretrospectingthepast,  and  anticipating  the  future, 
if  these  nuisances  are  to  go  on,  and  increase,  without 
controul,  we  consider  ourselves  bound  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  them.  We  deliver  our  views  in  the  charac- 
ter of  medical  guardians,  and  presume  not  to  offer  opin- 
ions, in  any  way  touching  the  rights  of  property;  that 
being  a  subject,  which  belongs  to  jurists  instead  of  phy- 
sicians. 

But  inasmuch  as  we  feel  in  common  with  our  fellow 
citizens,  the  benefit  of  a  law,  which  forbids  the  erec- 
tion of  frame  buildings  in  the  city,  and  lessens  the  risk 
to  property  from  loss  by  fire — while  quarantine  laws 
founded  upon  the  right  of  self-preservation,  are  in  ex- 
istence, and  while  not  only  our  own,  but  the  experience 
of  large  cities  in  England,  has  shown  the  fatal  conse- 
quences resulting  from  a  dense  population  in  close  and 


badly  ventilated  situations— we  would  most  respectfully 
inquire  whether  the  danger,  and  actual  loss  of  human 
life,  and  property,  from  the  destroying  pestilence,  re- 
sulting from  the  causes,  now  enumerated,  does  not  im- 
periously demand  legislative  interposition,  at  least  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  these  nuisances. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  United  States  is  blessed  with 
greater  advantages  than  Philadelphia;  the  width  of  the 
streets— the  profusion  of  Schuylkill  water  poured 
through  them— the  extensive  ground  plot  within  the 
original  plan,  not  yet  occupied  by  buildings,  all  strong- 
ly invite  us  to  renew  our  efforts  to  restore  as  far  as 
practicable,  this  city,  to  its  pristine  beauty,  to  increase 
the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  thus  promote  the 
health,  and  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  few  years  siuce  this  subject  was  roost  ably  and 
zealously  pursued,  by  our  venerable  fellow  citizen, 
Paul  Beck;  many  joined  with  him  in  the  honorable  and 
useful  enterprize,  and  at  one  period,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  being  carried  into  effect— but  the  alarm 
from  yellow  fever  subsided,  which  was  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  effort,  the  calls  of  business,  directed  attention 
another  way,  and  the  benevolent  and  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  Paul  Beck,  were  of  necessity  suspended; 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  result  of 
unwearied  labor,  and  long  experience,  we  doubt  not 
he  is  disposed  most  cheerfully  to  impart. 

We  believe  the  present  to  be  the  all-important  crisis 
for  prompt  and  immediate  action;  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia are  now  called  upon,  by  every  motive  of  inte- 
rest and  humanity,  to  exert  their  energies,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  means  within  their 
reach,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  so  emi- 
nently calculated  to  increase  their  present  advantages, 
and  to  transmit  inestimable  blessings  to  generations  yet 
unborn. 

We  would  further  suggest  the  importance  of  making 
permanent  provision  for  an  infirmary,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  our  large  community,  more  especially  in  acute 
diseases;  itis  believed  that  an  Institution  of  this  kind 
based  upon  the  patronage  of  the  city  proper;  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  few  judicious 
benevolent  and  active  citizens,  chosen  by  Councils, 
would  greatly  promote  (he  interests  of  humanity. 

Therefore  Resolved,  "That  the  health  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  imperiously  demand,  that 
the  attention  of  the  constituted  authorities,  should  be 
immediately  directed  to  the  eastern  front  of  the  city, 
and  more  especially  to  that  section,  which  is  compre- 
hended between  Mulberry  and  Vine  streets,  from  the 
east  side  of  Front  street,  to  the  river  Delaware  inclu- 
sive, in  order  to  the  speedy  removal  of  existing  nui- 
sances. And  it  is  further  recommended  to  the  Councils, 
to  adopt  such  measures,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient! 
and  proper,  for  the  restoration,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
that  section  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  city,  to  the  origi- 
nal plan,  as  established  by  William  Penn,  its  wise,  and 
benevolent  founder,  or  as  recently  modified,  by  our 
venerable  fellow  citizen,  Paul  Beck.'' 

JOSEPH  PARRISH, 

W.  E.  HOKNER, 

R.  HARLAN,  <  Con>m>ttee. 

JOHN  C.  OTTO.  L 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Medical  consulting 
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Board:    Resolved,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  prevention    or  mitigation   of  ma- 
lignant diseases  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  be  approved 
and  the  same  transmitted  to  the  Sanitary  Committee. 
Signed,         JOHN  C.  OTTO,  Chairman. 
Samuel  Jacksow,   Secretary. 
Sept.  10th,  1832. 
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State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

Br  James  Wright,  Librarian. 
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On  the  20th  at  noon,  thermometer  at  75°  the  high- 
est. On  the  30th  in  the  morning,  thermometer  at  33° 
the  lowest.     Range  42° 

On  the  30th  in  the  evening,barometer  at  29-42  inches 
the  highest.  On  the  1st  in  the  morning,  barometer  at 
29-42  inches  the  lowest.     Range  00-17  inches. 

The  wind  has  been  7  days  east  of  the  meridian;  21 
days  west  of  it,  2  days  north,  and  1  south. 

There  was  rain  on  the  7th,  9th,  10th,  13th,  and  22d. 
White  frosts  on  the  4th,  16th,  30th,  31st. 

'The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  6  deg. 
warmer  than  last  October. 
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In  our  present  number  will  be  found  two  very  inter- 
esting reports,  hitherto  not  published.  The  first  by  Dr. 
Jackson,  on  facts  connected  with  the  Cholera,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  this  city  during  the  summer.  The  second,  a 
report  by  the  "  Medical  Committee  of  Consultation," 
to  the  "  Sanitary  Committee,"  in  relation  to  "munici- 
pal regulations  and  improvements,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  the  future  occurrence  of  malignant 
disease  within  the  city — in  which  two  very  important 
considerations  are  introduced,  viz:  the  restoration  of 
the  eastern  front  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  design  of 
Wm.  Penn — by  the  alterations  proposed  some  few 
years  since,  by  Paul  Beck,  Esq.  which  we  intend  to 
insert,  perhaps  next  week."  The  second  considera- 
tion is,  the  prevention  of  alleys,  or  confined  streets. 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  subjects  revived;  and  as  they 
are  recommended  by  such  high  authority,  we  hope  they 
will  receive  the  early  and  merited  consideration  of 
Councils.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  improve- 
ments making  on  the  Schuylkill  front,  these  small 
streets  are  becoming  very  numerous;  and  if  this  plan  of 
building  extends,  as  it  probably  will,  (unless  prevented 
bylaw,)  till  it  meets  the  present  termination  of  im- 
provements from  the  Delaware  side — the  central  parts 
of  the  city  must  suffer  for  want  of  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  which  we  at  present  enjoy  from  the  west  and 
south-west  The  consequence  may  be  prejudicial  to 
the  general  health  of  the  city. 

A  fall  of  snow  sufficient  to  cover  the  roofs  of  houses* 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  2d  inst.,  which  soon  dis- 
appeared, and  we  have  since  experienced  remarkably 
pleasant  weather  for  the  season. 
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GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  us  all,  fellow  citizens,  that,  at 
this  annual  return  of  the  season  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  there  should  be  so  much 
cause  for  mutual  congratulation,  and  for  devout  grati- 
tude to  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  for  the  rich 
but  unmerited  dispensations  of  his  Providence,  with 
which  he  has  been  pleased,  since  your  adjournment,  to 
favor  us.  The  commonwealth  never  presented  a  more 
flourishing  aspect,  nor  has  the  condition  of  the  people, 
at  any  time,  been  more  prosperous.  The  crops  upon 
which  the  husbandman  had  bestowed  his  labor  excited 
great  apprehensions  in  the  spring  that  he  would  not  be 
rewarded  for  his  toil;  but  He  "  who  crowneth  the  year 
with  his  goodness,"  so  tempered  the  seasons  with  ferti- 
lizing influences,  as  to  cause  the  momentary  alarm  to 
subside,  and  to  enable  the  farmer  to  rejoice  in  the  abun- 
dant harvest  with  which  his  fields  were  clothed. 

The  dreadful  pestilence,  whose  death-bearing  visita- 
tions most  of  us  anticipated  with  fearful  forebodings, 
having  made  its  appearance  in  some  of  our  Atlantic 
cities,  and  caused  great  mortality  there;  exhibited  it- 
self also  in  the  metropolis  of  our  own  state,  where,  al- 
though a  number  fell  victims  to  its  ravages,  its  destruc- 
tive course  was  speedily  arrested  by  the  precautions 
and  timely  exertions  of  its  active  and  vigilant  board  of 
health,  its  energetic  police,  and  the  prudence,  temper- 
ance, and  systematic  attention  to  cleanliness,  for  which 
its  inhabitants  are  so  peculiarly  remarkable — and  the 
number  of  deaths  were  comparatively  few,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numerous  population.  Since  then,  some  of 
our  inland  towns  have  been  afflicted  with  the  same  ca- 
lamitous epidemic,  and  valuable  lives  fell  sacrifices  to 
its  desolating  fury.  1  have  great  satisfaction  in  feeling 
myself  authorized  to  announce  to  you,  the  grateful  in- 
telligence, that  this  mysterious  disease  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely  subsided,  and  that  a  case  of 
spasmodic  cholera  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  of  rare 
occurrence  within  the  limits  of  our  state. 

In  contemplating  this  great  deliverance,  fellow  citi- 
zens, it  becomes  us  humbly  to  adore  the  goodness  of 
that  God,  who,  when  we  had  sorely  offended,  visited 
Us  with  so  light  an  affliction,  and  to  pour  out  our  hearts 


shall  judge  expedient.  I  proceed  most  cheerfully  to 
comply  with  this  constitutional  requirement,  under  a 
firm  conviction,  that  the  state  of  the  commonwealth  will 
present  such  an  aspect  as  will  be  gratifying  to  our  con- 
stituents, and  that  the  measures  recommended  will  re- 
ceive from  the  representatives  of  the  people  that  deli- 
berate consideration,  and  that  candid  and  impartial  de- 
cision, which  in  their  judgment  they  shidl  respectively 
merit. 

By  the  act  of  30th  of  March  last,  entitled  "An  act 
relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail  roads,"  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  borrow,  on  the 
credit  of  the  commonwealth,  the  sum  of  two  millions 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, in  the  manner  specifically  directed  by  the 
act.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  thus  given,  persons 
desirous  of  taking  the  loan  were  invited  by  a  public  no- 
tice, inserted  in  the  newspapers  published  at  the  seat 
of  government,  and  also  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
forward  their  proposals  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  for  loaning  to  the  state  the  said  sum 
of  money,  reimbursable  at  any  time  after  the  first  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  gratifying 
fact,  that  such  is  .the  high  character  of  the  stock  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  market,  that  offers  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  the  Commonwealth,  were  received 
from  respectable  houses  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  for  the  whole  of  the  loan.  The  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  however,  having  offered  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars  and  eight  Cents,  in  money  for  every 
one  hundred  dollars  In  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  being  the  highest  offer- 
ed for  the  whole  loan,  the  same  was  accepted,  and  the 
loan  awarded  to  that  institution. 

The  same  course  of  proceeding  was  adopted  in 
relation  to  the  loan  Of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, authorised  by  act  of  fifth  April,  last.  Offers 
I  at  an  advanced  premium  were  made  by  the  per- 
sons composing  the  same  firms  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  also  by  the  bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania; the  latter  having  made  the  most  advantageous 
offer,  being  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars and  nine  cents,  in  money,  for  every  one  hundred 
dollars  in  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent. ,  the 
same  was  accepted,  and  the   sum   thus  borrowed   has 


au  «™*™<.  ~£  »  PV-i  ««"  7  "«¥'«    been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the   commonwealth,  and 
'  lls  "L8Tat,,tUde  :be[0rlhim.'  _^!E*£*  I  applied  to  the  several  objects  contemplated  by  the  act. 


loving  kindness  towards  us,  in  having  so  promptly  stay 
ed  the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel,  and  caused  the  de 
solating  scourge  so  speedily  to  pass  from  among  us. 

It  is  under  such  favourable  circumstances  of  abun- 
dance, health,  and  universal  prosperity  that  you  are  as- 
sembled to  legislate  for  a  population  numbering  little 
short  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls,  who  look  up  to 
you,  as  their  representatives,  to  devise  for  them  sucli 
measures  of  policy,  and  to  sanction  them  by  legislative 
enactments,  as  will  tend  with  the  greatest  certainty  to 
relieve  their  wants,  to  increase  their  comforts,  and  to 
promote  their  happiness.  The  constitution  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  executive  to  give  to  the  General  Assembly 
iformation  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to 


Copies  of  the  correspondence,  in  reference  to  the  loans, 
will  be  laid  before  you.  It  may  not  be  improper  here 
to  remark,  that  in  negoCiating  the  several  loans  above 
mentioned,  there  will  have  been  a  clear  gain  to  the 
commonwealth,  after  the  remaining  instalments  shall 
have  been  paid  over,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and  four- 
teen cents,  in  premiums,  or  bounties,  paid  for  no  other 
consideration  than  the  privilege  cf  receiving  the  loan. 

The  several  loans  having  been  negociated,  the  board 
of  canal  commissioners,  with  an  alacrity,  a  fidelity  and 
perseverance,  which  entitles  them  to  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  their  fellow  citizens,  proceeded  to  prose- 
cute the  respective  works,  for  the  construction  of  which 


recommend  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  'appropriations  had  been  made  bv  the  several  acts  above 
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mentioned,  and  the  result  of  their  operations  has  been' 
that  there  has  been  finished  within   the  present  year,  a 
single  track  of  rail  road,   twenty-two  miles  in  length, 
from  Philadelphia  westward,  upon  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  improvement;  and  a  second  track,  for  the 
same   distance,   has  been  so  far  progressed  in,  that  it, 
too,  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  first  of  January 
next.     The  whole  of  this  improvement,  so  far  as  com- 
pleted,  is  said  to  excel  in  point  of  workmanship,   com- 
bining  solidity  and  neatness  with  strength  and  durabili-  | 
ty.     On  the  eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
and  upon  the  Frankstown  line  of  the  Juniata  canal,  there  | 
have  been  finished,  including  an  aqueduct  over  the  ri-  I 
ver  Swatara,  forty-seven  miles  and  sixty-one  perches  of  | 
canal  and  slack  water  navigation,  which  completes  an  | 
uninterrupted  line   of  water  communication  extending  j 
from  Columbia,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  to  Hollidays-  i 
burg  in  Huntingdon  county,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  | 
and  seventy-one  miles  and  sixty-one   perches.     There 
have  also  been  finished  four  miles  of  towing  path  on  the 
pool  of  the  Nanticoke  dam,  on  the  West  Branch.     The 
seventy-five    miles  and  sixty-one  perches  of  rail  road, 
and  slack  water  navigation  thus  finished  within  the  pre- 
sent  year,  and  the   several  lines  of  canal   heretofore 
completed,  give  to  the  state  an  aggregate  extent  of  in- 
ternal  communication,    canals,    rail  roads,    and   slack 
water  improvement  now  ready  for  active  operations,  of 
five  hundred  and  two  miles  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
one  perches,  constructed  by  the  state  in  the  short  period 
of  six  years. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  that  have 
been  or  will  be  completed  within  the  present  year,  I 
have  great  satisfaction  in  assuring  the  General  Assem- 
bly, that  such  progress  has  been  made  in  forwarding 
the  work  upon  the  other  lines,  authorised  and  under 
contract,  that  if  provision  shall  be  mi.de  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  an  early  period  of  the  present  session  for  raising 
a  fund  sufficient  for  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of 
the  several  works  to  their  final  completion  all  the  lines 
now  under  contract  or  authorized,  including  the  neces- 
sary feeders,  forming  of  canal  and  slack  water  naviga- 
tion one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  andtwo  hundred  and 
ninety-four  perches  in  extent,  and  of  rail  road  ninety- 
six  miles  and  seventy-two  perches,  will  be  entirely  fin- 
ished in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  engineer,  upon  the  Allegheny  Portage 
road,  that  if  the  iron  that  has  been  contracted  for,  can 
be  delivered  upon  the  road  in  due  season,  a  single  track 
may  be  laid  and  finished,  on  or  about  the  first  day  of 
July  next,  upon  the  whole  distance  of  thirty-six  miles, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  perches,  and  a  double 
track  upon  the  several  inclined  planes,  making  altogether 
a  distance  equal  to  forty-three  miles  and  ninety-one  hun- 
dredths of  a  mile,  which  will  leave  the  second  track  to  be 
completed  thereafter,  twenty-nine  miles  and  forty-one 
hundredths  of  a  mile. 

Should  this  work  be  finished  at  as  early  a  day  as  that 
contemplated  by  the  engineers,  we  shall  have  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  season,  an  entire  connected 
line  of  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, by  the  way  of  the  Union  Canal,  which  will  at 
once  form  a  new  era  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  great  commercial  depots  of  the  state,  and  between 
the  interior  of  the  state  and  both  those  cities.  A  sin- 
gle track  upon  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail-road, 
from  the  western  termination  of  the  twenty-two  miles 
already  mentioned,  to  the  borough  of  Columbia,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-nine  miles,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  perches,  will  also  be  laid  and  finished  in  all  the  en- 
suing season,  if  the  Ge.ieral  Assembly  shall  judge  it  ex- 
pedient to  provide  and  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
at  an  early  period  of  their  session  for  prosecuting  this, 
and  the  other  authorized  works,  and  thereby  enable 
the  canal  commissioners  to  procure  the  iron,  and  put 
the  track  just  mentioned  under  contract,  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  proper  that  a  fact  which  had  perhaps  es- 
caped the  attention  of  former  legislatures,   that  the  fi- 


nishing of  the  public  works  has  been  greatly  retarded 
in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  the  ses- 
sion when  the  appropriation  bills  for  such  objects  have 
been  passed,  should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  this  time.  The  board  of  canal 
commissioners  is  bound  by  law,  to  give  thirty  days  no- 
tice of  the  time  and  place  where  proposals  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  lettings  made.  This  notice  cannot  be 
given  until  after  the  appropriation  bill  for  such  objects 
has  finally  passed.  It  frequently  happens  that  contracts 
are  entered  into,  and  afterwards  abandoned,  which  re- 
quires a  fresh  notice  to  be  promulgated  for  another  pe- 
riod of  two  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  new  con- 
tracts are  made.  By  this  means,  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  favorable  season  for  operations  upon  the  public 
works  is  lost,  and  their  completion  consequently  pro- 
tracted. Permit  me,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  urge  up- 
on your  consideration,  the  necessity  for  prompt  action 
in  relation  to  a  subject  that  interests  us  all.  I  trust  we 
all  feel  anxious  to  witness  the  final  consummation  of  the 
great  chain  of  improvements  now  in  a  state  of  progress. 
A  morbid,  desponding  state  of  feeling  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  them, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
allay,  and  I  know  of  none  that  would  more  effectually 
conduce  to  its  removal,  than  that  of  hastening  the  final 
completion  of  the  public  works. 

It  is  not  contemplated  to  finish  a  second  track  upon 
the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail-road,  nor  upon  the 
Allegheny  Portage-road  within  the  ensuing  season.  To 
complete  the  other  works  above  referred  to,  as  being  in 
a  state  of  forwardness  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
they  may  be  finished  in  all  the  next  season,  it  is  suppos- 
ed will  be  as  much  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  finish, 
for  the  present,  of  this  chain  of  improvements,  f"  A  single 
track  upon  each  of  the  rail-roads  will,  when  finished, 
form  r>n  entire  connected  line  of  state  improvements, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  amply  sufficient 
for  the  transportation  of  all  the  various  articles  of  com- 
merce that  may  seek  a  vent,  through  that  channel,  un- 
til the  second  tracks  can  be  completed. 

When  the  whole  of  the  works  authorized,  and 
those  under  contract,  shall  have  been  completed,  this 
state  will  have  in  her  own  right,  constructed  in  a  period 
of  about  seven  years,  five  hundred  and  ninety-three 
miles,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  perches  of  artificial 
improvement  by  canal,  and  slack  water  navigation;  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  and  seventy-two  perches 
of  rail-road,  making  an  aggregate  of  seven  hundred  and 
eleven  miles  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  perches 
of  internal  communication,  which  for  magnificence  of 
design,  solidity  and  neatness  in  the  execution,  and  for 
splendid  prospects  of  future  productiveness  and  useful- 
ness, will  stand  unrivalled,  and  will  place  our  state  up- 
on a  proud  eminence  in  her  relative  position  with  the 
other  states  of  this  confederacy,  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  liberality,  munificence,  and  patriotism  that  dic- 
tated this  stupendous  undertaking,  as  in  reference  to 
the  solid  realities  this  scheme  of  improvement  will  as- 
suredly elicit,  in  the  future  perpetual  round  of  its  use- 
ful and  productive  operations. 

By  the  estimates  furnished  by  the  engineers  upon 
the  several  lines  of  the  public  works,  it  appears  there 
will  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  here- 
tofore made  to  finish  the  works  authorized,  and  which- 
have  been  referred  to  in  this  communication,  including 
a  feeder  at  Johnstown,  and  certain  indispensable  new 
works  upon  lines  heretofore  unfinished,  the  sum  of  two 
millions  and  eighty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents.  Should  the 
General  Assembly,  however,  consider  it  advisable,  and 
most  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  to  order  the  whole 
line  of  communication  to  be  completed,  between  the 
great  eastern  and  western  emporiums,  by  laying  and 
finishing  a  second  track.upon  the  respective  rail-roads, 
the  further  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight    thousand  seven   hundred  and  thirty 
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dollari  and  seventy-one  cents  will  be  required.  These  es- 
timates do  not,  ho\veve»,include  the  sum  that  will  be  re- 
quired .-or  the  liquidation  of  damages  and  forrepairs,  for 
which  it  will  also  be  necessary  that  provision  should  be 
made.  The  report  of  the  board  of  canal  commission- 
ers, to  which  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  for  all  mat- 
ters in  detail,  in  regard  to  this  object,  will  direct  you  in 
reference  to  the  amount  required  to  be  appropriated 
for  these  objects  respectively. 

In  anticipation  of  an  event  so  cheering  as  that  of 
consummating  in  the  brief  period  of  another  season,  this 
stupendous  monument  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
our  beloved  commonwealth,  permit  me,  fellow  citizens, 
to  congratulate  you  and  our  common  constituents.  A 
work  upon  a  scale  so  magnificent,  could  not  fail  to  in- 
volve, in  its  construction,  the  expenditure  of  much  trea- 
sure, and  to  cause  the  state  to  incur  heavy  liabilities;  but 
I  am  bold  to  say,  that,  independent  of  the  future  value 
of  these  improvements  to  the  commonwealth,  the  state 
has  been  the  gainer  already,  before  they  have  even 
gone  into  active  operation,  in  the  universal  prosperity 
which  this  measure  of  its  policy  has  been  greatly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about,  to  an  amount  exceeding  that 
of  all  the  liabilities  and  expenditures  it  has  incurred  in 
their  construction.  And  in  regard  to  its  future  policy, 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  no  statesman  who  appreci- 
ates as  he  ought  the  true  interests  of  his  own  state,  and 
who  will  for  a  moment  cast  his  eye  upon  the  vigorous 
and  unremitting  exertions  of  our  sister  states,  by  their 
measures  of  policy,  in  regard  to  which,  they  do  not 
stop  to  count  the  cost,  to  wrest  from  Pennsylvania  all 
that  is  valuable  to  her,  even  of  her  own  internal  trade 
and  commerce,  can  for  one  moment  hesitate  or  doubt. 
Upon  this  measure  of  state  policy,  my  opinion  has  un- 
dergone no  change;  it  has  been  frankly  and  candidly 
communicated  in  my  former  messages  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  needs  not,  therefore,  now  to  be  repeat- 
ed. 

Having  disposed  of  a  subject  which  at  every  session 
of  the  legislature,  engrosses  much  of  L.e  I  trie  of  the 
General  Assembly — the  artificial  improvement  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  commonwealth;  permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  improvement  of  a  more  diffi- 
cult, but  of  a  higher  and  more  deeply  interesting  char- 
acter, as  regards  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and 
the  security  and  stability  of  our  highly  cherished  repub- 
lican institutions — the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  its  citizens.  And  with  a  view  lo 
accomplish  an  achievement  at  once  so  laudable  and  de- 
sirable,permit  me  to  recommend.for  the  consideration  of 
an  enlightened  and  patriotic  legislature,  the  importance 
of  maturing  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  a  plan 
of  education  that  will  reach  every  child  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  leave  none  uninstructed.  This  subject  has 
been  so  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature, that  nothing  short  of  its  intrinsic  importance  to 
the  rising  generation,  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the 
rational  use  and  enjoyment  of  liberty  itself,  would  justi- 
fy such  incessant  importunity  in  relation  to  it.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  measure  has  been  long  since  seen  and 
felt. 

Reports  favorable  to  a  general  system  of  education 
have  heretofore  been  spread  on  the  legislative  journals, 
by  committees  having  that  subject  under  consideration. 
Bills  drawn  with  much  care,  containing  the  elements  of 
apian  of  common  school  instruction,  have  been  report- 
ed and  partially  discussed;  without,  however,  producing 
any  valuable  results.  There  is  no  subject,  perhaps, 
upon  which  a  concentration  of  public  opinion  might  not 
be  more  easily  effected.  One  great  hindrance  to  the 
enactment  of  any  general  law,  having  for  its  object  this 
desirable  measure  of  state  policy,  strange  and  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  humiliating 
fact,  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  portion  of  our  po- 
pulation decidedly  averse  to  any  scheme  that  would  tend 
to  add  to  the  general  stock  of  intelligence.  Much  the 
greater  portion,  however,  is  favorable,  it  is  believed,  to 


some  general  plan  that  would  contribute  to  dispel  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  and  cause  the  lights  of  education 
to  irradiate  every  intellect.  Satisfied  as  I  am,  that  the 
present  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  in- 
digent, besides  the  odious  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  which  it  engenders,  is  a  system  of  prodigality  and 
wasteful  extravagance,  a  real  burden  upon  the  people, 
without  accomplishing  in  any  reasonable  measure  the 
end  intended,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  con- 
cur in  any  enactment  that  would  tend  to  a  favorable 
change,  as  well  in  the  organization,  as  in  the  economy 
of  our  present  school  system. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the  re- 
flecting portions  of  our  citizens,  and  an  act  that  would  ele- 
vate the  moral  character  of  the  state,  if  the  only  remain- 
ing law  authorizing  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  and  the 
drawing  of  lotteries  within  this  commonwealth,  were 
stricken  from  the  statute  book.  A  more  pernicious, 
and  demoralizing  evil  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The 
contract  of  Messrs.  Yates  and  M'Intyre,  with  the  Union 
canal  company  will  expire  in  one  year  from  the  last  of 
this  month.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  recommend  this 
subject  to  your  attention,  as  one  deserving  the  immedi- 
ate consideration,  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  action 
of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  believed  that  measures 
might  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  present  sesson, 
which,  whilst  the  public  faith  would  be  preserved, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  existing  evil. 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  10th  of  April  last,  "  relative  to  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Delaware,"  three  gentlemen  of  known 
capacity  and  fitness  for  that  service,  were  appointed 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  this  commonwealth,  to 
meet  a  like  number,  should  they  be  appointed,  on  the 
part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  view  a  dam  and  oth- 
er obstructions,  alleged  to  have  been  placed  in  that  ri- 
ver.upon  which  the  resolution  was  predicated.  No  re- 
port has  yet  been  received  from  these  gentlemen,  ow- 
ing, as  I  understand,  that  no  commissioners  had  been 
appointed  until  very  recently,  on  the  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  unite  in  the  view  contemplated  by  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Our  lot,  fellow  citizens,  has  been  cast  in  the  heart,  as 
it  were,  of  a  young,  vigorous,  and  prosperous  confede- 
racy, whose  institutions  and  laws  have  hitherto  protect- 
ed us  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  liberal  allotment  of  ci- 
vil and  religious  rights  than  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
any  other  people  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Our  govern- 
ment has  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  admi- 
ration, if  not  the  envy  of  the  enlightened  portion  of 
mankind.  Its  public  policy  has  strengthened  and  invi- 
gorated it  in  all  its  relations,  foreign  and  domestic.  It 
has  become  rich  and  powerful  at  home,  and  commands 
the  consideration  and  respect  of  foreign  nations.  The 
universal  prosperity  we  enjoy  as  a  nation,  and  the  in- 
numerable blessings  with  which  we  are  surrounded, 
should  stimulate  our  gratitude,  and  not  excite  our  dis- 
content. But  great  as  our  comforts  are,  or  immeasurable 
as  the  extent  of  our  happiness  ought  to  be  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  instead  of  culti- 
vating peace  and  contentment,  and  feeling  grateful  for 
the  blessings  we  enjoy,  the  spirit  of  discord  is  abroad  in 
the  land.  A  sister  state,  the  value  of  whose  exports  of 
domestic  produce  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  amounted  to  six  millions  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  five  dollars, 
whilst  the  value  of  those  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  same 
period,  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  three  millions  five 
hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
two  dollars,  complaints  of  impoverishment  and  oppres- 
sion; threatens  a  nullification  of  enactments  by  the  Na- 
tional legislature,  for  protecting  our  home  industry 
against  the  restrictive  policy  of  foreign  nations;  which 
we  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  taught  to  consider  as 
being  identified  with  our  national  policy,  as  contributing 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  as  render- 
ing us  more  truly  independent.     Tf  the  value  of  the 
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produce  of  astate  exported  to  foreign  markets,  furnishes 
any  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  how  great- 
ly must  be  that  of  the  state  in  question,  exceed  that  of 
our  own,  the  value  of  whose  exports  amounts  to  but  lit- 
tle more  than  half  of  that  of  the  state  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made. 

What  other  cause  may  expect  to  justify  the  com- 
plaints of  the  South,  I  am  not  informed,  but  the  opi- 
nion is  entertained,  that  if  any  do  exist,  they  are  ascri- 
bable  to  other  sources  than  the  law  imposing'  duties  on 
imports.  The  interests  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  manufac- 
turing" state,  are  so  interwoven  with  the  protective  poli- 
cy, that  she,  at  least,  cannot  consent  that  it  should  be 
abandoned.  "Whether  the  act  of  Congress  of  July,  will 
afford  sufficient  protection  to  all  the  interests  that  re- 
quire it,  remains  to  be  tested,  and  until  its  efficacy  in 
that  particular  shall  have  been  ascertained,  Pennsylva- 
nia cannot,  it  is  believed,  in  justice  to  her  important  in- 
terests, cease  to  exert  her  influence  to  prevent  a  change 
in  its  provisions. 

I  cannot  omit,  whilst  bringing  to  your  notice  such  mea- 
sures of  national  policy  as  it  is  believed  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  sustain,to  tak.'-  a  passing  notice  of  one  that  has 
excited  no  ordinary  state  of  feeling  in  some  parts  of  the 
Union,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  Re- 
solutions had  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  state  at  their  last  session  with  great  unanimity, 
Instructing  our  Senators,  and  requesting  our  Represen- 
tatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  use  their 
exertions  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  the  provisions  of  which  not 
comporting  with  the  views  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  his  negative  was  interposed,  and  the  bank 
did  not  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  An  excitement, 
that  perhaps  transcended  the  bounds  of  discretion, 
grew  out  of  the  transaction.  It  is  not  believed,  that 
the  same  fate  awaits  every  bill  that  may  pass  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  whatever  may  he  alleged  to 
the  contrary,  has  certainly  done  the  country  some  ser- 
vice. It  has  established  a  circulating  medium  in  which 
the  people  have  confidence.  It  is  not  denied,  1  believe, 
that  it  has  greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  gene-, 
ral  government,  so  far  as  its  pecuniary  transactions 
were  concerned;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  it  has  materi- 
ally aided  individuals  in  their  pecuniary  arrangements 
■\vilh  each  other.and  especially  in  the  transmission  of  mo- 
ney to  distant  parts  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  therefore,  if  a  too  strict  adherence  to  a 
literal  construction  of  the  Constitution,  in  regard  to  the 
powers  conferred  upon  Congress  by  that  instrument  to 
establish  such  an  institution,  or  a  too  critical  analysis  of 
its  expediency  in  a  moral  or  political  point  of  view,  or 
the  imprudent,  intemperate,  and  impetuous  zeal  of  its 
friends,  and  those  entrusted  with  its  government,  and 
the  management  and  direction  of  its  affairs,  should 
have  the  effect  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  its  charter  suf- 
ficiently restricted,  checked  and  guarded;  and  thus  un- 
settle that  which  has  heretofore  been  considered  part  of 
the  settled  and  established  policy  of  the  country. 

The  importance  of  an  efficient  judicial-)', and  an  impar- 
tial, prompt,  and  faithful  administration  of  the  laws, 
so  universally  admitted  and  felt,  that  any  defects  in  the 
present  system  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  form  a  prominent  subject  for  its 
deliberations.  Permit  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  urge 
upon  your  attention,  the  propriety  of  taking  into  con-, 
sideration,  the  several  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  mi- 
litia of  tin's  commonwealth,  and  to  recommend  a  tho- 
rough revision  of  the  whole  system. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  civil  code, 
made  their  second  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  last 
session,  accompanied  by  three  important  bills  relating 
to  «'last  wills  and  testaments;"  "the  descent  and  distri- 
bution of  the  estates  of  intestates,"  and  to  executors, 
administra'ors  and  collectors,"  which  from  some  cause 


were  not  then  acted  on.  Permit  me  now  to  direct  your 
attention  to  them,  and  to  recommend  them  to  your  fa- 
vorable consideration.  From  the  assiduity  and  dili. 
gence  with  which  the  commissioners  have  applied  them- 
selves to  this  important  work,  a  third  report  may  be  ex- 
pected shortly. 

Our  penitentiary  system,  as  immediately  connected 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  being  of  the  first  importance  in  reference,  as 
well  to  the  security  of  the  persons  and  property,  as  to 
the  general  morals  of  our  citizens;  and  so  far  as  regards 
the  Eastern  penitentiary,  the  philanthropic  advocates  of 
penitentiary  reform,  may  justly  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  success  with  which  their  exertions  have  been 
crowned,  in  bringing  so  near  to  perfection,  a  system  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  difficulties.  The  government  of 
this  prison  has  been  conducted,  in  regard  as  well  to  its 
economy  as  its  discipline,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all 
commendation;  and  the  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of 
solitary  confinement  with  labor,  so  far  as  there  has  been 
opportunity  to  test  it,  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  among  its  friends.  On  the  25th  Oct. 
1829,  the  first  convict  was  received  into  the  Eastern 
penitentiary,  and  from  thence  until  the  1st  November, 
1832,  the  whole  number  admitted  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty -two  males,  and  four  females,  con- 
victed of  various  offences.  On  the  day  last  mentioned, 
there  remained  in  confinement,  ninety  male  and  four  fe- 
male prisoners.  The  whole  number  discharged  between 
the  above  dates,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  sentence, 
were  twenty-eight;  nine  died,  and  five  were  pardoned. 
One  fact,  in  reference  to  this  institution,  bears  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  its  discipline.  It  appears  that  not 
a  single  convict  discharged  from  this  prison  has  ever 
been  returned  to  it,  which  would  seem  to  prove,  pretty 
clearly,  either  that  a  thorough  reformation  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  that  a  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  unsocial 
manner  of  life,  which  had  proved  so  irksome  before,  has 
deterred  from  the  commission  of  crimes  within  those 
limits  of  the  state  in  which  a  conviction  would  ensure  a 
sentence  to  the  Eastern  penitent;ary.  The  annual  ac- 
counts of  the  prison  are  not  closed  until  the  30th  of  No,- 
vember.  I  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  ascertain-, 
with  accuracy,  how  far  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners 
will  be  available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  institu- 
tion; it  is  believed  that  for  the  present  they  will  pay  all 
except  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  it  is  not  doubted 
that  as  soon  as  the  prison  shall  have  been  fully  organis- 
ed, the  entire  expenses  will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  establishment.  The  experiment  made  in, 
the  Eastern  penitentiary,  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that 
solitary  confinement  with  labour,  does,  not  impair  the 
health  of  those  subjected  to  that  species  of  discipline. 
The  prisoners  work  to  more  advantage;  having  no  op- 
portunity for  conversation  or  amusement,  they  eagerly 
desire  employment;  here  all  communication  is  cut  ofl* 
no  one  knows  his  fellow  prisoner;  no  acquaintance  is 
formed;  no  contamination  takes  place;  the  convict  sees 
no  one;  holds  communion  with  no  one,  except  such  as 
will  give  him  good  advice;  he  is  placed  in  a  situation 
where  he  has  every  inducement  to  grow  better,  but  lit- 
tle temptation  to  grow  worse;  here,  thought  and  reflec- 
tion will  crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  solemn 
impressions,  and  for  moral  and  religious  instruction.— 
The  discipline  established  in  this  prison,  the  manner  of 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  building  itself, 
and  of  the  cells  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined  and 
employed,  are  admitted  by  all  who  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  penitentiary  reform,  to  possess 
deoided  advantages  over  those  of  any  other  establish- 
ment designed  for  similar  objects,  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Foreigners,  whose  especial  business  it  has 
been  to  visit  the  penitentiaries  in  this  country,  generally, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  penitentiary  punishment  and  its  effica- 
cy in  producing  reformation  in  those  subjected  to  its 
discipline,  have,  with  one  voice  awarded  the  meed  of 
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merit  to  that  established  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary  I 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
that  of  the  four  hundred  additional  cells  recently  direct- 
ed by  the  Legislature  to  be  constructed,  one  hundred 
are  finished,  and  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  plastering 
shall  have  become  sufficiently  dry,  to  receive  prisoners; 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  more,  are  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  the  whole  number  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  season. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Western 
penitentiary,  as  well  as  from  a  partial  personal  inspec- 
tion of  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  its  condition  and  the  fruits 
of  the  course  of  discipline  there  exercised,  are  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  which  I  have  just  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. From  the  imperfect  plan  of  the  building  itself, 
and  the  inconvenient,  injudicious  arrangement  of  the 
cells,  the  discipline  of  solitary  confinement  with  labour, 
cannot  be  enforced;  the  prisoners  cannot  be  restrained 
from  conversing  with  each  other;  every  prisoner  may 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  individuals  confined  within 
its  walls;  contamination  from  conversation  with  his  fel- 
low prisoners  may  take  place;  the  cell  of  the  prisoner 
cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  be 
used  as  his  work  shop,  in  which  he  may  always  be  use- 
fully and  profitably  employed;  there  are  no  separate 
yards  connected  with  the  several  cells,  which  renders  it 
necessary,  for  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  to  allow  them 
frequently  to  associate  with  each  other  in  the  common 
yards.  Many  other  defects  exist,  and  many  important 
alterations  will  be  required  to  fit  this  establishment  for 
the  same  course  of  salutary  discipline  so  successfully 
practised  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary.  To  remedy  the 
various  defects  and  to  place  this  institution  in  a  condi- 
tion to  answer  the  philanthropic  design  for  which  it  was 
intended,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  a  necessity 
will  be  felt  for  the  early  interposition  of  the  Legislature. 
It  is  the  opin  on  of  many  whose  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing add  value  to  their  opinions,  that  religious  and  moral 
instruction  are  all  important  to  the  speedy  and  thorough 
reformation  of  the  convict.  Few  of  the  Reverend 
Clergy  can  devote  the  time,  and  pay  the  attention  to  the 
unfortunate  prisoners  that  might  be  profitably  employed 
about  the  cells  of  the  penitentiaries.  Would  it  not  be 
aiding  the  cause  of  humanity  to  supply  this  defect  in  the 
system,  by  authorizing  the  employment  of  competent 
persons  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  unhappy  convicts. 

The  accounting  officers  will  lay  before  you  statements 
of  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth,  which,  1  am  hap- 
py to  inform  you,  continue  to  be  in  a  truly  flourishing 
condition.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  for  the  fis- 
cal year,  ending  on  the  first  of  November,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  arising  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue,  amounted  to  six-hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  ordinary  revenue  over 
that  of  1831,  arising  from  the  same  sources,  of  sixty-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
six  cents.  The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  year  have 
not  varied  materially  from  those  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty  one,  and  after  paying  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government  and  local  appropriations,  left  in  the  treasury 
at  the  above  date,  a  balance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and 
forty-four  cents,  of  which  sum  there  was  transferred  in- 
to the  internal  improvement  fund,  for  payment  of  interest 
on  the  same  day,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and 
twenty-eight  cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  dollars  and  sixteen  cents. 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners,  giving  a  detailed  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  ihe  works  of  internal  improvement  and  the  vari- 
ous transactions  connected  with  that  subject,  to  the  Slst 
of  October  last,  together  with  the  documents  accompa- 
nying the  same. 


I  have  received  from  the  executive  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  certain  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
state,  in  relation  to  the  constructing  a  rail  road  from  the 
river  Mississippi,  (as  near  to  New  Orleans  as  practica- 
ble,) to  pass  through  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississip- 
pi, Tennessee,  &c.  to  the  city  of  Washington,  copies 
of  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

I  also  transmit  herewith,  copies  of  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  received  from 
the  executive  of  that  state  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
General  Assembly,  relative  to  the  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

1  cannot  close  this  communication,  fellow  citizens, 
without  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you 
of  my  best  wishes,  that  the  acts  and  measures  of  the 
present  session  may  redound  to  elevate  your  own  repu- 
tations as  statesmen  and  legislators;  promote  the  general 
welfare;  advance  the  public  good;  prove  an  honour  to 
the  state  and  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and  to  tender  to 
you  the  further  assurance  of  my  cordial  concurrence  in 
all  your  measures  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of  ob- 
jects so  eminently  to  be  desired. 

GEORGE  AVOLF. 

Harrisburg,  December  6,  1832. 


HON.  JOHN  SERGEANT'S    ADDRESS 

To  the  Apprentices'  Library  Company.     Delivered  No- 
vember 23,  1832. 

The  progressive  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  age  we  live  in.  It  distin- 
guishes especially  the  country  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
Without  attempting  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
different  periods  of  the  world,  as  to  the  measure  they 
possessed  of  intellectual  wealth,  estimated  by  the  mon- 
uments of* genius  which  continue  to  exist,  or  by  the 
achievements  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  tradi- 
tion, we  shall  certainly  be  borne  out  by  every  one  ac- 
customed to  reflect,  when  we  say,  that  the  body  of  ci- 
vilized men  are  advanced  in  mental  improvement  be- 
yond any  former  period,  whose  history  is  sufficiently 
known  to  enable  us  to  compare  it  with  the  present. 
Not  that  the  human  intellect,  or,  to  speak  with  more 
precision,  the  faculties  of  man  have  themselves  expe- 
j  rienced  any  enlargement  or  change.  The  powers 
which  belong  to  the  species  may  be  said,  in  general,  to 
eontinue  the  same,  however  they  may  be  directed  by 
circumstances,  or  may  differ  in  individuals.  The  finest 
inspirations  of  poetry  are  breathed  from  the  mists  of  an 
antiquity  so  remote  as  to  have  raised  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  poet  whose  name  they  bear,  or  the  events 
they  record,  ever  had  an  existence.  Eloquence  had 
attained  its  highest  perfection  before  the  Christian  era. 
Philosophy  had  given  an  enduring  name  to  its  success- 
ful votaries.  Sculpture  has  left  incontestable  evidence 
of  the  unparalleled  skill  and  taste  which  directed  the 
chisel.  And  though  time  has  consumed  the  works  of 
the  painter,  and  hushed  the  voice  of  the  musician,  we 
have  good  reason  for  believing  that  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod, both  had  obtained  the  highest  excellence. 
■  Passing  from  the  master  spirits  of  one  age  to  those 
of  another,  or,  as  it  were,  from  summit  to  summit,  we 
find  eminences  in  each,  differing  in  elevation,  but  suffi- 
cient in  all,  except  perhaps  the  period  of  darkness 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
attest  the  existence  of  high  intellectual  powers.  Even 
in  that  profound  night,  when  man  seemed  to  be  sunk 
into  a  state  of  mere  animal  existence,  he  was  only  in 
the  sleep  of  ignorance.  He  was  aroused  from  his  slum- 
ber, and  the  dawn  of  a  new  morning  had  scarcely  pass- 
ed, till  awakened  genius  had  already  constructed  monu- 
ments of  surpassing  power  and  beauty,  more  and  more 
admired,  as  the  fulness  of  day  has  brought  them  into 
stronger  light. 

But  these  were  the  works  of  individuals,  few  in  num- 
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ber,  appearing  at  intervals,  and  each  of  them  only  an 
unit  in  millions;  that  unit,  however,  pre-eminent  and  as- 
sociating itirilfby  its  eminence  with  the  elevated  of  the 
same,  and  of  other  ages  and  countries,  so  as  to  form 
with  them  a  fraternity  of  genius — its  aggregate,  the  de- 
light and  ornament  of  mankind — its  parts,  the  represen- 
tatives and  champions  of  their  respective  generations. 
The  millions  were  mere  ciphers:  incapable,  in  general, 
even  of  understanding  or  appreciating  the  productions 
which  exalted  their  age.  The  light  was  there,  but 
they  had  not  eyes  to  see  it.  This  chain  of  lofty  and 
brilliant  intellect,  extending  through  successive  times, 
was  thus  co  existent  with  masses  of  deep  darkness  lying 
below  its  illuminated  sphere.  Of  the  latter  it  might  be 
said,  that  they  were  "without  form  and  void,"  and  of 
the  soaring  spirits  who  spread  their  wings  on  high,  and 
seemed  to  dwell  in  other  regions,  it  was  almost  literally 
true,  that,  finding  no  audience  in  their  own  day,  they 
were  obliged  to  indulge  a  prophetic  imagination,  and 
address  themselves  to  the  kindred  minds  which  futurity 
was  to  bring  forth  to  understand  and  appreciate  their 
works.     They  laboured  for  posterity. 

Scholarship  and  poverty  were  synonymous,  and  au- 
thorship was  the  worst  requited  of  all  employments, 
precisely  because  scholarship  and  authorship  seemed  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  to  be  the  most  useless  of 
professions.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  To  be  able  to 
read  was  so  rare  an  accomplishment,  as  to  be  deemed  a 
mark  of  great  learning.  He  who  possessed  it  was 
therefore  accounted  a  clerk,  or  one  in  holy  orders,  and, 
as  such,  entitled  to  exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction 
for  crime.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
this  evidence  of  learning  continued  to  be  respected, 
and,  though  the  privilege  was  curtailed,  it  was  not  ta- 
ken away.  It  still  remains  in  our  law  books,  with  a 
sense,  however,  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
belonged  to  it  at  the  period  just  mentioned. 

When  ignorance  was  thus  universal,  it  was  no  re- 
proach to  be  ignorant.  The  feudal  baron,  whose  occu- 
pation was  war,  and  whose  pastime  was  the  exercise  of 
arms,  was  in  this  respect  upon  a  footing  with  his  hum- 
blest retainer.  The  poor  scholar  was  equally  an  object 
of  contempt  with  both,  and  his  pursuits  were  to  them  as 
mysterious  as  the  astrologer's  or  the  alchymist's. 

Comparing  the  present  times  with  the  past,  what  a 
change  has  taken  place!  It  has  been  gradual,  but  with 
a  continually  accelerated  rapidity,  descending  step  by 
step,  till  it  has  more  or  less  penetrated  all  the  strata  of 
society,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  produce  the  oppo- 
site of  the  equality  of  ignorance,  namely,  equality  of 
knowledge.  Both  are  levellers,  but  operating  in  very 
different  ways.  The  one  debases  the  highest,  the  oth- 
er exalts  the  lowest.  By  the  one  the  bod}'  of  mankind 
is  depressed,  by  the  other  it  is  elevated,  exactly  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  respectively  operate,  to  give 
the  ascendency  to  our  sensual  or  to  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature. 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  cau- 
ses which  have  produced  this  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
That  which  chiefly  deserves  our  attention  is  the  fact  it- 
self, its  probable  consequences,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  giving  to  its  influence  the  best  direction. 
If  it  be  true  that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
we  cannot  better  employ  a  portion  of  our  time  than  in 
examining  occasionally  the  modifications  which  his  char- 
acter has  experienced,  or  is  likely  to  undergo,  nor  bet- 
ter fulfil  the  duties  of  social  morality,  than  by  contribu- 
ting, as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  to  make  them  sub- 
servient to  human  happiness. 

The  fact  then  is,  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  civiliz- 
ed countries,  is  more  informed  than  at  any  period  since 
the  revival  of  letters.  This  remark  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
applied,  with  at  least  as  much  propriety,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city  as  to  any  portion  of  the  Union. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  general  assertion,  no  one  who 
looks  around  him  can  entertain  a  doubt.     Advert  for  a 


moment  to  a  single  proof.  The  ability  to  read,  as  has 
been  intimated,  was  once  a  mark  of  uncommon  learning; 
the  want  of  it  is  now,  a  mark  of  extraordinary  igno- 
rance. 

This  may,  at  first  view,  appear  to  be  a  minute  circum- 
stance; but  the  contrast  is  immense  between  ages  char- 
acterised by  the  possession  or  the  want  of  even  so  sim- 
ple an  attainment.  When  every  child  is  taught  to  read, 
when  every  apprentice  to  a  mechanic  art,  has  a  claim 
upon  his  master  by  his  indentures  to  be  instructed  in 
this  humble  element,  and  even  considerably  more; 
when,  as  may  almost  be  said,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  is  accustomed  in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  books, 
has  the  capacity  to  consult  them,  and  to  derive  know- 
ledge from  them;  when  books  are  actually  published 
for  persons  of  all  ages  and  all  conditions,  and  of  every 
variety  of  taste  and  inclination:  it  requires  no  depth  of 
reflection  to  perceive,  that  an  intellectual  condition 
must  exist,  very  different  from  that  of  a  period  when 
none  but  clerks  could  read,  and  when,  to  the  very  body 
of  mankind,  all  books  were  but  sealed  books.  The 
transition  from  one  condition  to  the  other,  as  already 
stated,  has  not  been  immediate  or  instantaneous.  It 
has  been  gradual — at  first,  with  slow  and  limited  steps, 
reaching  only  the  more  favoured  portions  of  society, 
with  the  exception  now  and  then  of  an  adventurous  in- 
dividual, who,  starting  from  an  inferior  level,  "  shook 
off  the  incumbrances  of  fortune,"  and  struggled  into 
learned  fame  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle. 

At  an  early  stage  of  its  progress,  knowledge  had  the 
inevitable  effect  of  increasing  the  inequalities  of  men. 
To  rank,  and  station,  and  wealth,  it  added  its  own  pe- 
culiar advantages,  and  thus  increased  their  power  by 
the  vast  superiority  it  possesses  over  ignorance.  Yet 
even  this  was  a  point  gained,  inasmuch  as  intellectual 
improvement  was  partially  introduced  into  the  body  of 
society.  No  longer  confined  to  a  class  as  a  peculiar 
possession,  it  became  at  first  an  ornament,  and  then  an 
indispensable  requirement  of  men  whose  chief  pursuits 
in  life  were  foreign  to  learned  labour.  A  larger  amount 
of  mind  was  thus  engaged,  and  that  mind,  though  ele- 
vated, was  a  part  of  the  social  mass. 

As  "one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory," 
so  is  there  a  difference  also  among  men,  by  nature,  in 
their  powers  of  body  and  of  mind.  But  the  glory  of 
the  stars  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  It 
may  be  obscured,  to  our  sight,  by  clouds,  or  hidden 
from  us  by  our  own  defective  vision;  there,  however,  it 
remains  such  as  it  was  created  by  the  Almighty  Author 
of  the  universe,  when  by  his  word  he  lighted  up  the 
firmament;  and  there  it  will  remain,  till  He  in  his  infi- 
nite wisdom  shall  extinguish  or  change  it.  Man  is  sub- 
ject to  a  different  law.  He  is  susceptible  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  modifications,  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  not 
depending  upon  himself,  and  over  which,  therefore,  he 
has  no  control;  but  the  greater  part,  and  to  him  by  far 
the  most  important,  wrought  out  by  that  capacity  for 
self-improvement,  which  is  a  distinguishing  privilege  of 
his  nature,and  at  the  same  time,  the  source  of  his  highest 
duties,  and  his  highest  hopes.  Without  this  power,  he 
would  scarcely  be  an  accountable  being;  possessing  it, 
he  is  under  a  grave  responsibility  for  its  employment. 
While  he  enjoys  with  thankfulness  the  benefits  which 
the  labours  of  preceding  ages  have  accumulated,  he  is 
bound  by  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  contribute 
what  he  can  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and,  looking  also  to  the  future,  to  strength- 
en the  foundations  of  improvement  for  generations  to 
come.  "  Shall  generations  press  on  generations  with- 
out progress  made?" 

It  were  worse  than  vain  to  murmur  at  the  natural  ine- 
quality of  men.  Providence  has  ordained,and  permits  it, 
for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes,  and,  under  his  gui- 
dance, it  is  consistent  with  the  harmony  and  well-being 
of  the  world. 

Nor  is  this  inequality  limited  to  the  mere  difference 
of  natural  endowments.      The  use  which  a  man  makes 
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of  his  faculties;  the  improvement  by  honest  diligence 
of  the  opportunities  that  occur  to  him;  good  conduct  in 
life;  whatever,  in  short,  gives  him  a  just  title  to  confi- 
dence, respect  and  consideration  among  his  fellow  men, 
is  the  fair  ground  of  a  claim  to  superiority;  which  can- 
not be  denied  or  questioned  without  endangering  all 
moral  distinction.  It  is  his  right  to  stand  according  to 
his  merits,  and  the  certainty  of  enjoying  that  right  is 
among  the  strongest  incentives  to  a  virtuous  life.  We 
might  pursue  this  thought  much  further,  and  show  how 
it  applies  to  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  of  all 
other  advantages  which  a  man  fairly  acquires.  They 
certainly  do  create  differences  among  men .  But  neither 
a  better  estate  nor  a  better  name,  if  fairly  obtained,  is 
a  wrong  to  any  one.  They  are  prizes  equally  open  to 
all:  and  this  is  real  equality.  The  inequality,  which  is 
at  once  unjust  and  injurious,  is  not  that  which  leaves  to 
every  man  the  opportunity  to  rise.  It  is  the  very  oppo- 
site. It  is  that  which  depresses  or  keeps  down,  fixing 
the  relative  condition  of  men  by  the  depths  at  which 
portions  of  them  are  condemned  to  remain.  The  insti- 
tution of  castes,  for  example,  is  of  this  description, 
obliging  children  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  par- 
ents, without  a  hope  of  ever  rising  above  it.  Classes 
or  order  in  society,  separated  by  strong  and  almost  im- 
passable barriers,  as  was  the  case  in  France  before  the 
revolution,  are  of  a  similar  nature.  When  modified, 
as  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  by  institutions  and  usages 
which  allow  an  occasional  elevation  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  ranks,  their  tendency  is  mitigated  in  degree, 
but  it  is  the  same  in  kind.  In  England,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, there  are  some  considerable  exceptions  to  this 
artificial  arrangement  of  society.  There  are  avenues 
open,  through  which  talent  appears  to  be  allowed  to 
advance  freely  to  the  highest  stations.  The  profession 
of  the  law  is  an  instance  so  signal,  that  some  one  has  re- 
marked of  it,  with  considerable  truth,  that  the  road  to 
eminence  lies  through  poverty. 

Another  great  source  of  inequality — the  one  to  which 
our  attention  is  now  chiefly  to  be  directed — is  the  dif- 
ference of  intellectual  light.  Knowledge  is  power. — 
The  history  of  the  world  abounds  in  illustrations  of  this 
important  truth.  We  need  not  seek  them  in  a  remote 
antiquity,  we  may  find  them  in  every  period  of  the 
world,  and  in  our  own  day.  By  what  title  did  Europe 
claim  to  possess  herself  of  this  great  continent,  and  to 
wrest  it  from  the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants?  By  the 
right  of  superior  civilization  and  knowledge.  By  what 
means  did  she  enforce  her  claim  when  it  was  disputed? 
Cortez,  with  a  handful  of  armed  men,  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand,  invaded  and  conquered  a  coun- 
try containing  millions  of  warlike  people,  and  reduced 
them  all  to  a  state  of  slavery.  Pizarro,  in  another  part 
of  the  same  hemisphere,  achieved  a  triumph  no  less 
gigantic,  thorough  and  permanent,  with  means  not 
more  formidable.  That  which  they  assumed  as  their 
title  was  also  the  irresistible  weapon  they  employed  to 
enforce  it — superior  knowledge,  an  intellectual  ascen- 


duals.  We  are  struck  at  once  with  the  remark,  that 
numbers  do  not  constitute  strength,  whatever  physical 
power  they  may  seem  to  confer.  The  Athenians  had 
ten  slaves  for  one  freeman,  so  that,  speaking  generally, 
each  free  citizen  was  the  master  of  the  wills  and  for- 
tunes of  ten  men,  who  were  made  entirely  subservient 
to  his  gratification.  Yet  each  of  these  ten  had  bodily 
force  equal  to  his  own,  perhaps  superior.  How  then 
did  he  accomplish  and  maintain  their  subjection?  The 
Athenian,  that  is,  the  free  cicizens,  was  the  first  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Greeks,  in  their  own  estimation,  the 
only  civilized  people  upon  earth.  They  held  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  be  barbarians;  and  the  Romans  held  all 
to  be  barbarians  but  the  Greeks  and  themselves,  ac- 
knowledging (as  the  fact  undoubtedly  was)  that  the 
Greeks  were  far  advanced  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. The  slaves  were  but  animals,  employed  and  es- 
timated like  cattle,  performing  laborious  and  servile  of- 
fices, and  occasionally  brutalized  by  their  masters'  con- 
nivance, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  their  youth 
the  deformity  of  the  animal  vice  of  intemperance . 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  conquered  the  Southern 
portion  of  this  continent,  found  the  natives  their  infe- 
riors; they  made  them  more  so.  They  reduced  them 
to  slavery,  and  destroyed  the  arts  (not  inconsiderable) 
of  which  they  were  masters  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 
For  three  centuries,  they  were  merely  slaves,  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  nothing  remained  to  attest  their 
former  partial  civilization,  but  a  few  specimens  preserv- 
ed by  the  curiosity  of  their  conquerors;  sufficient, 
however,  to  give  rise  to  a  question,  whether,  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  not  have  been  advanced  to  a 
higher  point  at  the  period  just  mentioned,  than  those 
who  by  superior  art  were  able  to  deprive  them  at  once . 
of  their  country  and  their  freedom.  The  revolutions 
which  have  given  independence  to  the  former  Spanish 
colonies,  have  made  the  natives  politically  free.  Their 
civil  condition,  however,  is  not  yet  materially  improved 
— they  are  still  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  because  they 
are  sunk  in  ignorance. 

Nor  is  it  inapplicable  to  the  present  purpose  to  re- 
mark, that  Spain  long  preserved  a  dominion,  the  most 
absolute  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  over  these  vast 
and  fertile  regions,  by  the  coarse  but  effective  expe- 
dient of  shutting  out  from  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
light  of  knowledge.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time 
to  enter  into  details.  The  general  facts  are  well  known, 
and  amply  sufficient.  The  inhabitants  were  debarred 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Foreign 
commerce  was  prohibited.  Strangers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  colonies.  Even  intercommunica- 
tion among  the  colonies  themselves  was  effectually  cut 
off  by  the  terms  imposed  upon  it.  All  offices,  too, 
were  given  to  Europeans  by  birth,  for  the  most  part 
sent  out  to  occupy  them,  and  bringing  from  Europe  an 
arrogant  contempt  for  all  who,  though  having  Spanish 
blood  in  their  veins,  had  not  had  the  happiness  of  being 


dancy  which  rendered  unavailing  the  vast  amount  of  |  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     And  to  prevent 


uninformed  force  employed  against  them.     How  is  : 
that  a  little  island  in  the  Atlantic  has  been  able  to  sub- 


the  Creoles,  that  is,   all  of  Spanish  descent  born 
America,  from  looking  to  office   or  employment,   care 


due  and  hold  in  subjection  an  empire  in  the  East,  whose  was  taken  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  education, 
territory  and  population  render  her  metropolitan  do-  J  or  so  to  regulate  it,  that  it  should  cause  no  dangerous 
minion  contemptible  in  the  comparison?  The  answer  I  aspirations  for  honour  or  trust.  Thus,  the  Creoles  were 
is  the  same — by  superior  knowledge.  Why  is  it  that  j  placed  in  a  sort  of  middle  state  between  the  Europeans 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Africa  have  been  so  long  prayed  and  the  Indians,  the  slaves  of  the  one,  and  the  masters 
upon  by  the  nations  styling  themselves  civilized,  and  of  the  other.  How  long  this  system  might  have  continu- 
her  children  carried  away  in  chains  to  a  galling  and  in-  j  ed,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  events  in  the  other  hemis- 
terminable  slavery,  darkening  fair  portions  of  the  globe,    phere,  which  to  us  appear  accidental,  no  one  can  say 


less  by  their  sable  complexion  than  by  the  deep  hue  of 
the  sin  of  which  they  were  the  victims  and  the  monu- 
ments?    Because  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  were  sunk 


A  British  minister  exclaimed  in  a  moment  of  exultation, 
that  he  had  spoken  a  new  world  into  existence.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  the  man  who  wielded  the  force  of 


i  ignorance,  and  therefore  an  easy  prey  to  the  cupidity  [  the  British  empire,  had  the  direction  of  an  engine  of 
of  those  who  had  superior  knowledge.  immense  power,  equal,  perhaps,   in  point  of  effect  to 

If,  from  the  community  o-f  nations,  we  descend  into  all  that  his  excited  fancy  told  him  he  had  accomplished, 
the  societies  of  men,  we  shall  find  the  same  law  con-  i  But  he  did  not  accomplish  it.  The  instrument  in  this 
trolling  and  governing  the  relative  condition  of  indivi- :  great  work— unconscious  himself,  and  blind  to  there- 
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suits  of  his  warlike  rage— was  the  giant  warrior  who  |  one  side  or  the  other.  No  man  voluntarily  submits 
was  afterwards  chained  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  The  ;  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  dominion  of  another,  or 
first  light  that  fell  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  was  from  i  voluntarily  continues  in  that  state  of  subjection.  If  he 
the  flame  of  war  lighted  up  in  the  Peninsula  by  Napo-  can  be  free,  he  will  be  free.  The  struggle  between 
leon.  The  first  perception  they  had  of  their  rights  was  the  master  and  the  slave  turns  upon  this  single  point.— 
from  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  councils  of  ;  Whatever  is  achieved  must  be  achieved  by  force. — 
Spain  in  the  hour  of  her  distress  and  peril.  That  was  j  Hence  the  peculiar  and  awful  horrors  of  a  servile  war. 
the  beginning  of  the  movement.  It  has  never  gone  I  And  hence,  too,  the  terrors  which  continually  pervade 
back.  It  never  will.  And  no  human  being  can  justly  !  a  community,  exposed  at  every  moment  to  the  instan- 
claim  to  be  its  author,  or  to  have  'called  a  new  world  ■  taneous  explosion  of  the  determination  to  be  free.  To 
into  existence,'  unless  he  can  show  that,  with  a  pre-  prevent,  or  to  retard,  such  a  catastrophe — for  it  is  not 
science  far  transcending  human  power,  he  had  prepar-  given  to  man  to  know  how  long  it  can  be  averted— the 
ed  the  train  of  seemingly  immaterial  circumstances  I  very  instinct  of  the  master  instructs  him,  that  his  con- 
wluch  gradually  opened  the  way  to  independence.  But  \  quest  is  over  ignorance,  and  over  ignorance  only  can  it 
we  must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  inviting  topic.  I  be  maintained.  The  light  is,  therefore,  rigorously  ex- 
Let  us  advert  to  one  other  illustration  of  the  truth  we  eluded,  and  the  slave  reduced  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
have  been  considering — an  illustration  striking  enough  !  state  of  a  mere  animal,  so  that  his  animal  powers  may 


itself,  and  worthy,  besides,  of  some  attention,  as  the 
parent  of  unjust  errors  which  still  exist.  In  the  dark 
ages,  and  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  knowledge  that  was  in  the  world  was  pos- 
sessed chiefly  by  ecclesiastics.  As  a  consequence,  ec- 
clesiastics were  possessed  of  power.  They  had  undue 
power  over  the  minds  of  men,  because  the  minds  of 
men  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  therefore 
were  prone  to  superstition  and  a  blind  confidence. — 
They  had  power  in  the  affairs  of  men,  because  they 
had  capacity  to  transact  them.  We  are  amazed,  when 
we  look  back,  to  find  how  large  a  portion,  and  how 
great  a  variety  of  trusts,  offices,  dignities  and  employ- 
ments, were  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted  to  a  religious 
profession,  some  of  them,  to  our  view,  incompatible 
with  that  profession,  and  all  of  them  tending  to  inter- 
fere with  the   performance  of  their  more  appropriate 


be  kept  obedient  to  the  will  and  convenience  of  another. 
Laws  and  habits  may,  in  some  measure,  influence  his 
treatment;  they  may  require  that  he  shall  be  fed,  that 
he  shall  not  be  causelessly  or  cruelly  punished;  but  his 
amelioration,  his  improvement  in  mind  or  spirit,  or  in 
other  words,  to  make  a  man  of  him,  is  as  much  out  of 
the  question  as  it  would  be  to  furnish  him  with  arms. — 
If  he  obtain  them,  it  must  be  clandestinely;  and  that  he 
has  obtained  them  will  first  be  known  by  their  appall- 
ing use. 

Political  slavery  mny  exist  with  such  intensity  as  to 
produce  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  civil  condition. 
Whenever  it  does  so  exist,  it  is  universally  founded  in  ig- 
norance. But  in  the  deepest  political  abasement,  there 
is  still  a  remnant  of  freedom.  The  worth  and  dignity 
of  man,  though  sensibly  depressed,  are  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed.    The  acquisition  of  light  may  be  greatly  ob- 


duties.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe  this  state  of  things  to  a  j  structed;  it  cannot' be  wholly  denied  or  debarred."  Of 
grasping,  worldly  ambition,  and  stigmatise  it  by  the  op-  !  such,  the  saying  is  true:  "the  day  that  makes  a  man  a 
probnous  appellation  of  priestcraft;  as  if  it  had  been  j  slave  robs  him  of  half  his  worth."  But  if  applied  to  the 
the  character  and  purpose  of  a  profession  to  achieve  a  civil  condition,  it  is  only  half  the  truth.  The  day  that 
conquest  over  the  minds  of  men  and  hold  them  in  a  state  j  reduces  a  man  to  that  state  of  subjection,  robs  him  of 
of  servile  subjection.  But  this  is  to  impute  to  human  '  all  his  worth.  This  remnant  of  freedom,  under  bad 
design  what  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  circumstances,  i  political  institutions,  at  times  seeming  to  be  very  incon- 
and  to  ascribe  to  the  body,  what  was  the  natural  and  j  siderable,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  work  out  its  own 
instinctive  working  of  individual  feeling  upon  the  ad-  [  restoration,  and  finally  to  free  itself  from  oppression.— 
vantages  given  by  accident.  As  knowledge  became  j  The  means  it  employs  are  often  very  rough.  The  pro- 
extended,  this  power  declined.  Employments  alien  to  cess  of  revolution  is  always  a  painful  and  calamitous 
the  proper  duties  of  the  clergy,  passed  from  the  hands  one;  but  not  always  in  the.  same  degree.  The  measure 
of  ecclesiastics  as  other  classes  became  qualified  to  fill  of  violence  which  belongs  to  it  is,  generally,  perhaps 
them,  with  no  greater  resistance  to  the  transfer  than  invariablv,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  wrong  to  be 
long  established  habits  may  always  be  expected  to  in-  |  redressed.  Not  that  it  is  retribution,  -graduated  by  » 
terpose.  To  some  extent,  this  change  has  taken  place  |  moral  scale  as  the  pujiishment  of  crime.  If  this  were 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom.  If  there  be  ,  the  law  of  revolutions,  its  afflictions  ought  to  be  confin- 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  not  yet  complete—  as  it  is  i  ed  to  the  guilty,  when  in  fact  they  often  fall  upon  the 
certain  there  are— the  fact  is  decisive  to  prove,  that  the  |  innocent.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
causes  which  originally  conferred  this  power,  have  not  j  the  thing.  The  breaking  up  of  the  social  elements  re- 
entirely  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  some  other  cause,  such  quires,  that  they  should  be  impelled  by  a  force  sufficient 
as  the  alliance  of  church  and  state,  has  conferred  a  new  i  to  overcome  the  power  which  has  held  them  in  unnatur- 
and  altogether  different  power.  But  in  our  country,  :  al  repose.  If,  therefore,  society  is  to  be  broken  up> 
where  there  is  no  religion  of  the  state,  where  there  is  from  its  foundations,  in  order  by  one  sweeping  destruc- 
110  predominant  religion,  where  all  sects  are  equal,  and  j  tion  of  all  that  is  (whatever  is,  being  part  and  parcel  of 
the  relation  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  is  on  both    the  oppression,  or  in  some  way  connected  with  it,)  so  a* 


sides  voluntary,  it  seems  to  be  as  absurd  to  talk  of 
priestcraft,  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  witchcraft.  None 
but  the  most  ignorant  can  really  believe  in  either. 

As  certainly  as  it  is  true  that  knowledge  is  power, 
and  has  the  effect  of  producing  or  increasing  inequali- 
ty among  men,  where  its  advantages  are  confined  to  a 
few,  is  it  also  true,  that  its  diffutionha.s  a  continual  and 
irresistible  tendency  to  make  them  equal,  and  to  abate 
and  finally  to  destroy  all  such  distinctions  in  their  civil 
and  political  condition,  as  have  the  effect  of  unjust  ad- 
vantages to  one  portion,  at  the  expense  of  another.  If 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  slavery— absolute  sla- 
very, I  mean — we  see  at  once  the  extremes.  And  me- 
lancholy as  it  may  be  to  reflect  upon,  these  extremes 
must  be  maintained,  at  whatever  cost,  or  slavery  itself 
must  be  abandoned.  Unhappily  the  case,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  discern,  admits  of  no  compromise  on  the 


to  clear  the  ground  for  a  new  social  establishment,  puri- 
fied from  the  taint  and  deformity  of  the  old  one;  it  is 
manifest  that  violent  agents  must  be  employed,  and  that, 
once  brought  into  action,  their  fearful  energy  cannot  be 
restrained  to  the  precise  limits  of  what  is  indispensable,, 
even  if  those  limits  could  be  exactly  ascertained.  It  is 
like  the  storming  of  a  fortified  place  in  war.  The 
stimulus  required  to  carry  the  works  in  the  face  of  im- 
minent danger,  and  the  momentum  gained  in  a  success- 
ful assault,  continue  to  operate  after  the  breach  has  been 
entered,  and  exhaust  themselves  at  last  only  in  brutal 
indulgence  within  the  walls.  Both  demand  a  sort  of 
frenzied  courage,  and  the  frenzy  cannot  be  instantly 
checked  when  it  is  no  longer  salutary  or  desirable. — 
Such  was  the  great  convulsion  of  the  French  revolution 
— that  stupendous  effort  of  man  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  accumulated  load  of  ages  of  submission  to  abuse. — 
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It  would  scarcely  have  been  equal  to  its  immediate  pur- 
pose, if  it  had  not  been  sufficient  to  shake  the  world. — 
The  three  days  revolution,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing1 
to  do  but  to  get  rid  of  a  king1  and  his  ministry,  and  vin- 
dicate the  violated  character.  ,It  was  easily  effected, 
thoug'h  not  without  the  effusion  of  blood;  it  was  soon 
over,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  Yet  these  were  the  same 
people,  among  whom  so  many  monsters  had  before  ap- 
peared, and  mankind  were  astonished,  and  some  of 
them  disappointed  too,  that  they  had  passed  through  a 
second  revolution  without  some  such  horrid  atrocities  as 
had  disfigured  the  first.  The  difference  was  in  the 
character  of  events,  and  not  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  Both  are  powerful  illustrations  of  the  modify- 
ing' influence  of  circumstances  upon  our  nature. 

The  aim  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  patriot  should 


opening  them  to  kind  emotions  and  humane  reflections, 
and  which  fix  in  us  habits  of  good  will  to  man.  They 
may  be  without  honour  in  their  day;  the  fruits  of  their 
labours  may  not  be  registered  in  a  patent  office,  nor 
secured  by  an  exclusive  right.  They  mav  not  be  cheer- 
ed by   the  applause  of  their  cotemporaries.     But  will 

they  be  without  their  reward?     No,   they  will  not. 

They  do  not  work  for  themselves!  They  prepare  a  har- 
vest for  others.  What  they  plant,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  will  grow  and  flourish,  and  those  even  who,  mi  the 
beginning,  may  not  appreciate  their  views,  will  finally 
take  refuge  under  the  work  of  their  hands  from  the  re- 
proach of  unmanly  and  unchristian  neglect. 

"What  is  Philadelphia?  A  city  laid'  out  by  William 
Penn  with  a  forecast  never  suppassed — a  city  with  con- 
venient streets,   with  good  houses,   with  an  abundant 


be,  as  far  as  human  power  will  go,  to  guard  against  the  market,  with  every  thing  in  short  that  can  minister  to 
occurrence  of  the  necessity  which  sooner  or  later  will  |  comfort — with  a  police  to  watch  over  our  safely,  with 
inevitably  drive  men  to  the  ultimate  resort  of  the  op- 1  terrors  to  alarm  from  crime,  with  punishment  to  follow 
pressed.     It  is   preceded   by  ages  of  suffering.     It  is  |  its  commission — with  encouragement  to  industry,  and 

accompanied  by  grievous  distress.     Both  are  calamitous  j  industry  abounding,  and  its  earnings  amply  guarded a 

and  disastrous.  The  disease  is  painful.  The  remedy  city,  if  you  please,  of  peace  and  order.  This  is  much: 
violent,  and  sometimes  excruciating.  The  duty  of  an  |  But  is  it  all?  If  it  were,  colder  than  a  polar  winter 
American  patriot  is,  in  this  respect,  especially  clear. —  I  would  be  its  moral  atmosphere — more  cheerless  than  a 
Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  us  privileges  which  no  j  polar  night.  Man's  better  nature  would  be  shrunk  and 
nation  ever  enjoyed  before.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  |  shrivelled  like  the  stature  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
vain  boasting;  still  less  is  it  intended  to  teach  a  lesson  of  j  regions  of  frost,  who  dwell  in  houses  of  snow,  with  the 
supineness  and  sloth,  as  if  we  might  rest  at  the  point  j  light  of  a  solitary  lamp,  and  subsist  upon  the  remnants 
where  we  actually  find  ourselves,  and  there  take  our  I  of  the  precarious  provision  extorted  in  the  brief  mo- 
ease.  Quite  otherwise:  The  privileges  we^enjoy,  the  I  ment  of  sunshine  from  the  great  deep.  What  a  pain- 
advantages  we  possess,  the  inheritance  derived  to  us  i  fill  sense  of  humiliation  we  should  experience,  if  to  an 
from  the  toils  and  suffering  of  our  predecessors,  are  but  inquiring  stranger  we  could  give  no  better  answer  than 
so  many  claims  upon  us  to  increase  and  improve  them  this?  What  an  honest  pride  is  felt,  what  a  swelling  of 
for  our  descendants.  The  debt  we  owe  to  our  ancestors  the  heart,  what  an  exulting  consciousness  of  dutv  per- 
is to  be  paid  to  posterity,  as  the  bounty  of  heaven  is  to  formed,  when,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  we  can  exhibit 
be  acknowledged  by  kindness  to  our  fellow  creatures.  (  to  him  in  succession  the  shining  monuments  of  pious 

feeling,  of  enlightened  public  spirit,  and  liberal  charity, 
which,  like  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  shed  their  rays  up- 


This  is  the  great  circle  of  beneficence,  by  means  of 
which  the  life  of  man,  short  as  it  is,  becomes  connected 
with  the  past  and  the  future;  and  man,  inconsiderable 
as  the  individual  may  appear  to  be,  is  associated  with 
universal  intelligence  by  its  most  beautiful  attribute. — 


on  our  city!      Would  that  it  were  all  one  glorious  blaze 
of  light,  and  that  Philadelphia  were,    in  this  respect, 
above  all  the  cities  of  the  world! 
The  best  age,  therefore,  is  that  which  makes  the  largest  j       This  gratification  is  an  honest  and  a  pure  one.     It  is 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  its  successors,  and  the  best    one  of  which  Oil  partake.     It  is  steady,  too,  and  endur- 
man  of  the  age  is  he  who  contributes   the  greatest  por-    ing.     The  ennobling  influence   of  good  deeds  abides 
RP-lect   our  own    and  reaches   from  generation  to  generation,  improving 


tion  of  it.  Nor,  in  so  doing,  do  we  neglect  our  own 
happiness.  The  very  reverse  is  the  truth — an  invar 
ble  truth,  which  is  one  of  the  great  evidences  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  that  our  duty  and  our 
true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  age  will  ever  be 
left  without  the  opportunity  of  exerting  its  capacity  to 
do  good.  As  surely  as  we  live,  will  there  be  constant 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  our  better  affections. — 
The  most  frequent  complaint,  indeed,  is,  that  they  oc- 
cur too  often.  Those  generous  and  ardent  spirits,  who, 
obeying  the  impulse  of  their  own  kindly  feelings,  seek 
to  enlist  us  in  schemes  of  benevolence,  especially  if  the 
object  is  not  immediately  before  our  eyes,  are  sometimes 
rebuked  as  quixotic,  and  seldom  escape  the  imputation 
of  unreasonable  importunity.  1  hey  disturb  our  repose; 
they  drag  us,  as  it  were,  out  of  ourselves;  they  demand 
a  pause  in  our  engrossing  selfishness;  they  require  of  us 
a  sacrifice  of  time  or  money  for  which  we  are  to  look 
for  no  return;  they  ask  that  a  moment  of  our  thoughts, 
or  a  mite  from  our  substance,  may  be  appropriated  for 
some  charitable  or  some  public  purpose.  Yet  these  are, 
among  men,  the  spirits  of  good — the  inventors  and  au- 
thors, not  of  stearil  engines,  or  cotton  gins,  or  labour- 
saving  machinery,  all  of  great  value — not  of  expedients 
for  accumulating  wealth, or  indulging  luxury  ;not  of  temp- 
tations to  vice,  which  end  in  misery;  but  of  far  more  noble 
contrivances — of  schemes  of  charity — of  institutions  of 
science  and  humanity — of  establishments  which  con- 
centrate and  attest  our  moral  and  intellectual  exertions 
upon  matters  which  concern  our  race,  and  advance  us 
in  the  scale  of  existence,  as  well  as  in  our  own  esteem 
— which  make  our  hearts  better,  and  our  minds  wiser,  by 
Vol.  X.  48 


and  invigorating  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  thus 
extending  its  blessings  to  the  descendants  of  those  with 
whom  they  originate.  It  may  be  true  "that  the  evil 
that  m  en  do  lives  after  them ."  We  know  that  the  good 
is  not  always  "interred  with  their  bones."  And  if  it 
were,  still  there  is  an  unmixed  and  salutary  delight  in 
doing  good,  which  is  itself  a  great  reward.  There  is  a 
delight  in  witnessing  it,  even  in  hearing  of  it.  A  ge- 
nerous sentiment  is  sure  to  meet  an  approving  response. 
A  narrative  of  poverty  relieved,  of  worth  encouraged, 
of  weakness  sheltered,  of  helplessness  protected,  of 
wrongs  redressed,  of  life  rescued,  and  the  like,  though 
but  the  figment  of  the  imagination,  never  fails  to  strike 
a  chord  within  us,  which,  by  a  noble  instinct  of  our  na- 
ture, is  instantly  obedient  to  the  impulse,  and  whose  vi- 
brations are  the  very  melody  of  the  soul. 

But  it  is  time  to  endeavour  to  draw  your  attention, 
more  particularly  to  the  establishment  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  this  meeting-,  and  in  whose  behalf  it  is  desira- 
ble to  engage  your  good  wishes,  and  may  I  not  be  allow- 
ed to  add,  to  engage  also  your  good  offices.  It  is  sim- 
ple in  its  design,  and  humble  in  its  pretensions:  But  it 
may  claim,  nevertheless,  to  belong  to  the  times,  and  to 

deserve  particularly  the  support  of  a  city  like  this. 

Upon  these  grounds  it  rests  its  title  to  your  favourable 
attention  and  patronage. 

The  characteristic  of  the  age,  as  has  been  already  in- 
timated, is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Phrases  may 
be  hackneyed  till  they  become  ridiculous.  So  it  has 
fared  with  the  "march  of  mind,"  once  a  favourite 
mode  of  expressing  the  advance  of  knowledge.  But 
the  laugh  has  been  turned  against  it,  and,  as  a  phrase,  its 
fate  is   perhaps  settled,  along  with  the  dreams  of  per- 
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fectibility,  which  for  a  while  furnished  matter  for  spec- 
ulation. Yet  no  one  can  look  around  him,  even  with 
the  most  careless  eye,  without  perceiving- at  once,  that 
the  amount  of  mind  in  action,  far,  veiy  far,  exceeds 
that  of  any  former  period — that  knowledge  is  diffused 
through  the  body  of  society  to  an  extent  hitherto  unex- 
ampled, and  that  this  diffusion  is  increasing  with  a  ra- 
pidity continually  accelerated.  Where,  or  how  the  first 
impulse  was  given,  it  is  not  to  the  present  purpose  to 
inquire.  Nor  will  the  limits  assigned  to  this  discourse 
allow  us  to  examine  into  the  causes  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  furnished  an  additional  momentum.  It  of- 
ten happens,  indeed,  that  we  set  down  lor  causes,  what 
in  their  origin  are  more  properly  effects,  though  they 
may  happen  afterwards  to  act  as  powerful  causes. 
From  the  first  suggestion  that  steam  might  be  used  as  a 
moving  power,  to  the  invention  of  steamboats  by  Ro- 
bert Fulton — for  he  is  undoubtedly  the  inventor  who 
first  gave  to  mankind  the  thing  invented  in  a  state  for 
use — was  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  In 
the  mean  time,  experiments  had  been  made.  Some 
thirty  years  and  upwards  before,  Fitch  had  actually  con- 
structed a  boat,  and  propelled  it  by  steam  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Bordentown,  and  from  Bordentown  to  Phila- 
delphia; yet  Fitch's  boat  was  abandoned,  and  his  pa- 
pers deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  to  await 
the  termination  of  a  life  of  poverty.  The  persevering 
genius  and  skill  of  Fulton,  no  one  can  doubt,  have  con- 
ferred a  vast  benefit  upon  the  world,  and  a  signal  ho- 
nour upon  his  country — a  triumph  such  as  genius  like 
Fulton's  can  alone  achieve.  But  that  which  especially 
signalizes  this  achievement  for  us  is,  that  it  has  given  to 
the  mighty  rivers  of  this  continent,  a  value  infinitely 
transcending  any  estimate  that  could  otherwise  have 
been  formed  of  them.  May  it  not  be  that  these  mighty 
rivers,  and  the  development  of  the  riches  they  were 
fitted  to  convey,  determined  both  the  time  and  the 
place  of  the  real  invention  of  the  steam  boat?  This 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  merit  of  Fulton;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  strengthens  his  claims,  if  it  do  not  entirely 
settle  the  question  between  him,  and  all  his  competitors, 
here  and  abroad.  They  had  not  the  vision  whicli 
quickened  Ms  faculties,  and  animated  his  labours. 
They  dreamt  not  of  turning  back  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri — they  saw  not  that  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Hudson  would  be  but  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
inlind  communication  extending  hundreds  of  miles  be- 
yond the  extreme  limits  of  the  state  of  New  York.  For 
Mm,  the  time  was  come.  The  steamboat  is  now  a  pow- 
erful cause,  far  exceeding  in  activity  and  energy,  the 
utmost  conception  even  of  its  gifted  inventor,  and  pro- 
bably capable  of  much  more  than  it  has  yet  accomplish- 
ed. Fulton  limited  its  speed  to  four  miles  an  hour  in 
still  water,  as  the  utmost  it  could  well  do.  What 
would  he  have  said,  if  he  could  have  seen  its  giant  steps 
reaching  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  eight  or  nine 
hours?  What,  if  he  had  seen  it  wrestling  successfully 
with  the  swell  of  the  ocean  in  our  great  estuaries?  What, 
if  he  had  seen  it,  quitting  the  shelter  of  land,  stretch 
boldly  out,  and  march  fearlessly  and  triumphantly  upon 
the  "mountain  wave?"  Togo  back  a  little  further. 
In  the  year  1765,  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia announced  in  the  papers  what  he  called  a  "  Fly- 
ing Machine."  1  have  lately  seen  the  advertisement, 
and  what  think  you  it  was  that  assumed  this  imposing 
title?  A  stage  coach  to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York  in  two  days.  Now,  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Baltimore,  more  than  twice  the  flight  of  the 
M  Flying  Machine,"  may  be  travelled  in  sixteen  or  se- 
venteen hours.  Such  has  been  the  improvement  which 
the  demand  for  wings  has  produced,  till  the  travelling 
of  men  almost  rivals  the  speed,  and  (whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,)  the  swarms  too  of  the  pigeons. 

Th»  art  of  printing  is  of  an  earlier  date.  It,  too, 
may  be  said  to  have  come  at  the  bidding  of  increased 
curiosity  and  intelligence;  and  while  it  has  worked  with 
■stupendous  power  to  enlarge  the  demand  fi>r  its  own 


activity,  it  has  continually  extended  its  powers  so  as  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  market  for  printed  books  has 
thus  become  the  measure  of  the  state  of  intelligence,  or 
what  we  have  called  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Com- 
paring the  labours  of  the  press  at  the  present  moment 
with  any  former  period,  we  are  enabled  in  some  sort  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  advance  which  has  been  made  by 
the  body  of  mankind.  Not  that  the  learned  ol  the  pre- 
sent day  have  deeper  or  greater  learning — not  that  lite- 
rature has  attained  a  higher  perfection — nor  that  poetry 
and  eloquence  have  reached  a  loftier  elevation — these 
are  quite  different  questions,  but  that  for  every  man 
who  formerly  read  a  book,  there  are  fifty,  or  five  hundred 
readers  now.  Printing,  even  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
steam,  is  not  sufficient.  We  stereotype;  and,  by  so 
doing,  art;  enabled  to  multiply  copies,  as  wanted,  al- 
most without  limit.  In  short,  the  art  of  printing,  in  its 
original  condition,  bears  no  more  comparison  with  its 
present  state,  than  the  suggestion  of  the  marquis  of 
Worcester  in  his  "  Century  of  Inventions"  does  with  a 
finished  Watt  and  Boulton  engine.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  the  book  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  printed  with  cut  metal  types,  was  also  the 
book  which  three  centuries  af  er,  was  first  stereotyped. 
I  do  not  speak  of  stereotyping  wivh  plates  as  now  prac- 
tised, but  of  the  plan  adopted  by  our  public  spirited 
townsman,  Mathew  Carey,  Esq.,  (to  whom  our  city  is 
indebted  for  so  many  examples  of  liberal  public  spirit,) 
for  supplying  the  demand  for  Bibles,  by  keeping  the 
types  always  set  up.  His  was  the  first  English  Bible 
printed  in  that  way. 

Printing,  in  its  beginning,  was  an  affair  of  the  learn- 
ed. The  most  learned  of  the  age  were  employed  in 
correcting  the  press,  and  thought  themselves  ho- 
noured by  the  employment.  The  process,  too,  was 
slow  and  laborious.  The  Bible  of  1450,  was  seven  or 
eight  years  in  completing.  The  psalter  of  1457,  was 
four  years  in  the  press.  These,  especially  the  latter,  it 
is  true,  were  costly  and  splendid  works.  But  this  only 
brings  forward  another  distinction  between  the  past  and 
the  present.  The  magnificent  editions,  partly  on  vel- 
lum, seemed  rather  for  ornament  than  for  use.  Dust, 
or  smoke,  or  soiled  fingers  would  have  been  destruc- 
tive to  the  brillancy  of  their  illuminated  pages.  They 
sought  a  region,  therefore,  above  the  scene  of  labour, 
where  they  might  preserve  their  original  splendour  un- 
hurt by  contact  with  any  thing  low.  How  different  is 
the  press  of  the  present  day?  Without  adverting  to 
■  the  periodical  press,  in  its  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
I  take  a  single  instance  lying  immediately  before  us  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  whole  argument.  The  Socie- 
ty in  England  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  knowledge, 
state,  in  their  notice  of  June  1832,  that  of  several 
"parts"  or  numbers  of  the  "  Library  of  Useful  know- 
ledge," the  sale  has  exceeded  fourteen  thousand,  and 
(which  is  still  more  striking,)  of  their  Penny  Magazine, 
they  say,  "its  sale  amounts  at  present,  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  copies  per  number,  and  its  circula- 
tion is  still  extending."  What  a  difference  between 
this  and  the  seventeenth  century !  "To  prove  the  pau- 
city of  readers,"  say  Dr.  Johnson,  (Life  of  Milton,)  "it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been 
satisfied  from  1623,  to  1664,  that  is  forty-one  years, 
with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
which  probably  together  did  not  make  one  thousand 
copies."  What  number  of  copies  of  Shakspeare  will 
be  sufficient  now  to  satisfy  the  readers  of  English? 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or,  if  )Ou  please,  the 
multiplication  of  readers,  has  entirely  changed  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  literary  labourer.  The 
race  of  Maecenases  is  extinct,  for  it  is  no  longer  want- 
ed. The  world  is  the  patron  of  a  popular  author; 
and  a  patron  powerful  enough  to  secure  to  him  a 
compensation,  the  very  thought  of  which  would  have 
driven  a  poor  Grub  street  hack  of  former  times  entirely 
out  of  his  senses.  That  race,  too,  is  gone.  The  age  is 
past  of  which  it  has  been  strongly  said,  that  "  all  the 
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vices  of  the  gambler  and  the  beggar  were  blended 
with  those  of  the  author" — that,  besides  the  weakness 
inherent  in  the  literary  character — vanity,  jealousy, 
morbid  sensibility,  they  had  the  faults  which  are  com- 
monly found  in  men  whose  livelihood  is  precarious,  and 
whose  principles  are  exposed  to  the  trial  of  severe  dis- 
tress, "  who  knew  luxury,  who  knew  beggary,  but  ne- 
ver knew  comfort." 

The  character  of  literary  labour  itself  has  undergone 
a  change.  The  author  has  now  his  audience  before 
him.  He  must  address  them  in  a  language  they  can 
understand  and  feel,  and,  if  he  succeed,  the  shouts  of 
applause  and  the  returns  of  profit  from  his  immediate 
hearers — from  his  own  generation — will  be  very  likely 
to  have  one  of  two  effects,  either  to  satisfy  him  that  his 
title  to  fame  is  too  substantial  not  to  be  enduring,  or  to 
make  him  indifferent  to  posthumous  praise  or  censure. 

A  question  may  arise  as  to  the  effect  upon  literature 
and  learning  of  this  increasing  energy  and  activity  in 
publication.  The  press  is  like  a  baker's  oven,  occupied 
with  working  off  hot  rolls  for  breakfast.  The  chief 
part  of  all  it  does  is  consumed  in  the  day;  and  it  maybe 
that  very  little  is  to  be  stored  up;  that,  like  the  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  it  will  be  corrupted  by  the  light  of  a 
second  day.  But  that  inquiry,  curious  as  it  is,  is  not 
within  our  range.  What  we  are  concerned  to  know  is, 
that  the  mouths  to  be  fed  are  daily  multiplying;  what  we 
are  concerned  to  do  is,  to  see  that  they  are  supplied 
with  food,  and  that  the  bread  they  eat  is  sound  and 
wholesome. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  is  thus  going  on, 
permeating  the  mass  of  society,  and  insinuating  itself 
into  all  its  strata,  is  at  no  distant  time  to  be  a  mighty 
agent.  If  knowledge  be  power:  then  is  power  gradu- 
ally but  steadily  changing  its  seat,  or  preparing  to 
change  it.  In  Great  Britain,  where,  amidst  feudal  re- 
mains and  aristocratic  establishments,  there  is  a  strong 
infusion  of  popular  principle,  and  withal  a  constitution 
which,  acknowledging  in  theory  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple.cannotin  practice  deny  that  it  may  itself  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  by  the  people — In  Great  Britain,  I  say,  it 
maybe  that  this  new  power  will  succeed  by  means  of 
public  opinion  working  with  the  regular  and  peaceful 
instrument  of  legislation.  It  has  already  made  consi- 
derable advances,  in  the  repeal  of  the  test  acts,  in  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  of  Catholics,  and  lately  in  the 
reform  bill,  each  of  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
the  new  power  that  has  appeared.  But  how  will  it 
fare  with  continental  Europe?  What  will  be  the  strug- 
gle there?  The  advance  of  knowledge  has  penetrat- 
ed to  Constantinople,  more  than  the  Ultima  Thule, 
even  beyond  the  doubtful  margin  of  twilight,  and  into 
the  dwelling  of  hitherto  profound  darkness.  The  peri- 
odical press,  we  are  informed,  has  established  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  turret,  which  carries  upon  its  summit  the 
ensign  of  voluptuousness  and  ferocity,  of  sin  and  wick- 
edness, as  well  as  of  barbarian  ignorance  and  misrule; 
and  is  beginning  its  work  in  the  very  midst  of  the  tem- 
ples of  the  religion  of  lust  and  the  sword.  Thus 
does  the  way  seem  to  be  prepared  in  Europe.  Already 
the  waters  are  gathering,  their  heave  is  felt,  they  are 
swelling  for  liberty  to  flow.  If  channels  be  provided 
for  them,  their  movement  may  be  comparatively  gentle. 
If  they  are  opposed,  they  will  undermine  and  over- 
throw every  barrier  with  irrepressible  force,  and  finally 
sweep  before  them  whatever  may  attempt  to  resist  their 
rage.  And  if  it  be  a  torrent  of  light,  though  we  may 
lament  the  ravages  of  its  provoked  violence,  we  shall  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  it  is  not  the 
sword  of  the  barbarian,  nor  the  scimitar  of  the  Turk, 
warring  to  bring  in  a  reign  of  superstition,  and  dark- 
ness, and  bloody  rites. 

And  how  shall  it  be  with  our  own  country?  This  is 
a  question  which  comes  near  to  us.  How  shall  it  be 
with  us,  when  the  light  of  knowledge  shall  be  spread 
through  the  civilized  world?  We  can  say  without  fear, 
Let  it  come.     The  way  is  open.     Here  is  no  artificial 


inequality  to  be  levelled,  no  castes  to  be  abolished,  no 
classes  to  be  confounded,  no  hereditary  privileges  to 
be  rooted  out,  no  orders  to  be  displaced,  no  unnatural 
power  to  be  dislodged,  no  stubborn  resistance  to  be 
overcome,  no  ancient  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  no  over- 
turning, no  destroying,  no  convulsion.  We  can  say  with 
joy,  Let  it  come.  '  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  from 
ignorance.  Let  the  broadest  light  of  knowledge  be 
diffused  over  the  natural  equality  we  have  preserved  in 
our  institutions.  It  will  only  make  them  better  under- 
stood, and  more  highly  esteemed.  Let  it  come  to  eve- 
ry man,  and  help  him  to  be  wiser  and  happier  to  the 
full  measure  of  all  he  is  capable  of  obtaining.  If  there  be 
a  printer's  boy  like  Franklin,  a  working  mechanic  like 
Rittenhouse,  who  feels  within  him  the  stirrings  of  a  spi- 
rit capable  of  high  achievements,  let  him  have  the 
means  of  nourishing  it,  and  of  rising  like  them  to  be  a 
crowning  ornament  of  his  country.  He  will  usurp  no 
man's  place:  In  reaching  the  level  for  which  nature  has 
qualified  him,  he  will  only  take  his  own. 

But  are  we  called  upon  for  no  exertion  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age — to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge?  In  another  form,  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther we  shall  maintain  our  character  and  standing  in 
the  world?  If  the  signs  of  the  times  be  rightly  interpre- 
ted, the  comparative  estimate  of  nations,  and  of  cities 
too,  will  ere  long  be  made  by  the  state  of  knowledge 
in  the  body  of  the  people.  In  such  a  contest — more 
praiseworthy  and  excellent  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
yet  seen — we  have  the  means,  if  properly  cultivated, 
of  obtaining  signal  distinction.  We  are  already  in  ad- 
vance, and  nothing  but  supineness  and  neglect  can  de- 
prive us  of  our  position.  We  have  no  change  to  make 
or  to  suffer;  we  have  no  obstructions  to  remove;  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  forward  upon  the 
smooth  ground  that  is  before  us,  and  in  this  course,  we 
are  all  free  to  exert  our  utmost  strength.  In  other  na- 
tions, besides  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  from  bad 
institutions,  which  cannot  stand  if  their  foundation  of 
ignorance  be  removed,  there  is  often  an  anxious,  some- 
times an  honest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  liberal  men,  whe- 
ther knowledge  can  be  diffused  among  the  people  with 
safety  even  to  themselves,  just  as  it  is  occasionally 
questioned  whether  slaves  can  be  made  free  without 
danger  to  their  own  welfare.  We  have  no  such  diffi- 
culties to  encounter,  no  such  problems  to  solve.  Pow- 
er is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  people — knowledge  will 
enable  them  better  to  employ  it.  The  danger  is  on  the 
opposite  side.  Ignorance  may  be  imposed  upon,  and 
surrender  its  portion  of  power  to  knaves  who  will  abuse 
it,  to  the  destruction  of  our  freedom.  Our  interest, 
therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  knowledge. 

A  higher  motive  still  deserves  our  earnest  attention. 
The '  British  colonists  in  America,  at  first,  were  only 
a  few  emigrants,  who  getting  beyond  the  great  ocean, 
and  sinking  into  the  forests  on  its  western  shore,  were 
lost  sight  of,  and  almost  forgotten  by  Europe.  Eu- 
rope was  not  forgotten  by  them.  The)'  remembered 
all  that  was  worthy  to  be  adopted,  and,  abandoned  from 
their  seeming  insignificance  to  their  own  guidance,  they 
chose  to  reject  what  seemed  to  them  inapplicable  to 
a  community  of  men,  republican  in  their  notions,  and 
equal  in  enterprize,  equal  in  labours  and  sufferings,  and 
actually  equal  in  condition.  In  Pennsylvania — taking 
an  instance  for  greater  precision — they  established  by 
compact  and  consent,  a  free  republic.  A  free  republic 
Pennsylvania  has  always  been,  in  substance,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  slight  power  reserved  by  the 
crown  of"  England,  in  form  too.  The  states  of  this 
Union  are  free  republics,  established  by  compact  and 
consent,  and  the  Union  of  these  States  is  an  extended 
free  republic,  founded,  and  hitherto  preserved,  upon 
the  same  basis.  It  is  a  government  which  the  enlight- 
ened reason  of  man  has  deliberately  created,  all  having 
a  voice  in  the  creation,  and  its  principle  is  self-govern- 
ment. This  plan  of  government,  as  lias  been  seen, 
struck  root  in  the  forests  of  this  portion   of  America, 
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neglected  and  unobserved  by  the  world.  Even  at  the 
period  of  independence,  it  seems  to  have  engaged  but 
little  attention.  But,  as  this  nation  has  advanced  in 
numbers  and  in  power,  the  eyes  of  mankind  have  been 
more  and  more  fixed  upon  her,  and  more  and  more  anxi- 
ety has  been  manifested  for  the  issue  of  her  great  expe- 
riment. Now,  more  than  ever,  there  is  intense  curiosi- 
ty, if  not  intense  anxiety,  as  if  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  result.  And  so 
it  undoubtedly  is.  Here,  then,  arc  we,  a  nation  of  twelve 
millions  of  people,  and  with  wealth  and  power  in  pro- 
portion, maintaininga  government  as  simple  in  its  struc 
ture,  and  the  same  in  its  principle,  as  that  which  was 
found  adequate  in  the  little  community  of  William 
Penn.  Can  it  be  maintained?  One  point  seems  to  be 
agreed — that  as  enlightened  reason  was  its  author,  en- 
lightened reason  can  alone  be  its  preserver.  Fraud 
and  force,  here  as  elsewhere,  will  be  at  work  to  ac- 
complish their  selfish  purposes,  and  if  they  can  find  ig- 
norance and  passion  for  instruments,  there  will  be  dan- 
ger that  they  may  succeed.  What  is  it  to  be  opposed 
to  them?  Knowledge — light,  and  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  mankind,  on  this  account,  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  diffuse  them. 

Happily,  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  are  numerous.  Happily,  too, 
they  are  republican.  The  Philadelphia  library,  for  ex- 
ample, now  that  more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  pro 
gress  of  the  city,  it  has  grown  to  contain  upwards  of 
forty-two  thousand  volumes,  has  precisely  the  same  fea- 
tures as  when  founded  by  Franklin,  and  his  young  as- 
sociates, (as  he  says  "mostly  young  tradesmen,")  in 
the  year  1730,  or  1731,  by  a  subscription  of  forty  shil- 
lings each  for  its  establishment,  and  ten  shillings  a  year 
for  its  support  and  use.  It  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now 
a  library  for  students,  where,  furnished  with  accommo- 
dation and  books,  they  might  pursue  their  studies — nor 
for  the  learned,  to  supply  and  fill  up  the  measures  of 
their  learning— though  its  rich  treasures  may  undoubt- 
edly be  as  they  have  been,  used  by  both.  Its  design 
was,  to  furnish  books  to  the  body  of  active  and  indus- 
trious population,  to  be  taken  to  their  homes,  and  read 
for  instruction  and  recreation  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 
To  pour  the  stream  of  "knowledge  into  the  little  chan- 
nels which  lead  to  every  fireside,  and  by  insinuating  a 
taste  for  what  some  one  has  called,  "the  most  innocent 
and  lasting  of  our  pleasures,"  to  import  a  new  charm 
and  a  new  attraction  to  that  congregation  of  secure  and 
blessed  enjoyments  which  we  call  home. 

Such  is  still  the  design  of  that  library,  and  such  may 
it  long  continue  to  be — for  such,  I  am  persuaded,  it 
will  continue  to  be — so  long  as  the  body  of  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  shall  retain  ihe  habits  which  have  hither- 
to characterized  them.  A  change  would  be  less  to  Se 
deplored  as  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  institution,  than 
as  a  system  of  melancholy  falling  off  among  those  for 
whom  it  was  established,  in  a  point  important  lo  their 
own,  and  to  the  public  welfare.  No  such  symptom  has 
appeared,  and  at  the  end  of  a  century,  this  noble  insti- 
tution, like  our  government,  retains  its  original  simpli- 
city of  character,  and  continues  to  exert  the  same  salu- 
tary influence  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  history. 
Many  libraries,  all  very  valuable,  have  since  been  found- 
ed. Some  of  them  belong  to  learned  societies.  Some 
of  them,  as  for  example  the  Mercantile  Library,  are 
chiefly  for  particular  descriptions  of  persons.  One,  of 
considerable  extent,  belongs  to  that  excellentestablish- 
ment,  the  Franklin  Institute,  which  is  doing  so  much  to 
exalt  the  character  of  our  mechanics.  Yet  with  all  these 
additional  sources  of  supply,  Franklin's  Library  has 
now  upwards  of  eight  hundred  share  holders.  Suppos- 
ing each  of  the  share  holders  at  all  times  to  have  out  a 
volume,  and  lo  keep  it  two  weeks,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  he  will  have  the  reading  of  twenty-six  volumes  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  whole  number  taken  out 
by  all  the  share  holders  in  the  same  time  will  be  up- 
wards ol  twenty  thousand.     The  advantage,  however, 


is  not  limited  to  the  share  holders.  There  may  be  two 
or  three  in  each  family  who  read  the  bonks  taken  from 
the  library,  thus  extending  its  direct  use  to  more  than 
two  thousand  persons.  And  certainly  nothing  can  be 
cheaper.  The  cost  to  a  share  holder,  allowing  interest 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  a  share,  is  six  dollars  and 
forty  cents  a  year.  So  that  for  less  than  two  cents  a 
day,  a  man  and  his  family  may  be  constantly  supplied 
with  books,  selected  according  to  their  taste,  from  a 
collection  of  more  than  forty  thousand  volumes  of  the 
best  works  in  the  language.  Nothing  can  be  more 
equal  and  republican.  No  one  is  allowed  to  engross  to 
himself  the  use  of  more  than  one  share.  There-is  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  such  a  library  must  have  had, 
and  must  continue  to  have,  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  city,  and  have  acted  effectively  in 
promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

In  giving  these  details,  it  has  not  been  the  object 
merely  lo  exhibit  something  of  the  history  and  uses  of 
this  fine  institution,  interesting  as  they  are.  There  is 
still  another  purpose.  The  Philadelphia  Library  is  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  city.  '  We  all  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  so.  We  are  nil  justly  proud  of  it.  I'o 
whom  are  "we  indebted  for  its  establishment?  Upon 
the  authority  of  Franklin,  the  most  active  of  its  found- 
ers, I  answer,  "to  young  mechanics. "  How  is  this 
debt  to  be  paid?  No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 
If  mechanics  have  conferred  so  great  a  benefit  upon  the 
city,  let  us  return  it,  in  part,  at  least,  by  doing  some- 
thing for  apprentices,  which  may  assist  them  in  pre- 
paring for  usefulness  and  respectability.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Apprentices'  Library  proposes  to  do. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  sing-le,  and  it  must  be  a  very 
limited  \iew,  when  we  consider  the  true  scope  of  our 
interests  and  our  duty.  That  institution  is  itself  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  good  which  young  mechanics 
can  do,  when  their  thoughts  and  theirfeelings  are  right- 
ly directed.  The  mechanics  of  Philadelphia  have  in 
truth  been  the  main  pilars  of  her  prosperity  in  the 
times  that  are  past — they  are  so  now — and  her  future 
prosperity  must  in  a  great  measure  rest  upon  them. 
How  obvious,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  appeal 
to  us  to  befriend  and  assist  those  who  are  hereafter  to 
constitute  that  important  body  to  provide  for  them  the 
means  of  sound  instruction  to  lead  them  away  from  the 
temptations  of  idleness  and  vice,  and  by  every  gentle 
art,  to  win  them  from  the  haunts  where  they  annoy 
others  and  seriously  injure  themselves,  into  the  retreats 
of  quiet  study,  where  they  may  enrich  their  minds,  and 
strengthen  their  hearts,  for  the  faithful  and  profitable 
exertion  of  their  manly  powers.  What  a  frightful  source 
of  pain,  and  misery,  and  ruin  would  be  dried  up,  if 
such  habits  were  universal  among  the  youth  who  are 
learning  trades?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  ever 
had  cause  to  regret  the  time  he  had  bestowed  upon  good 
reading.  How  many  in  poverty,  disease,  and  degrada- 
tion, have  mourned  with  bitter  anguish  that  the' mo- 
ments of  their  youth  had  been  spent  in  idleness  or  in 
vicious  company ! 

Of  the  numbers  of  apprentices  belonging  to  our  com- 
munity, there  are  no  means  of  forming  a  precise  esti- 
mate,an  approximate  calculation, may, however,be  made. 
The  census  of  1830,  shows  that  of  free  white  males 
of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  under  twenty,  there  are  in 
thecity  of  Philadelphia  4,547,  and  in  the  county  5,799, 
making  a  total  of  10,346  in  the  city  and  county.  From 
those  of  twenty  years  of  age,  there  ought  to  be  added 
about  1700,  and  for  those  of  fourteen,  a  further  addition 
must  be  made  of  about  1800.  The  result  will  be  13,846 
free  white  males,  of  the  age  to  be  apprentices,  in  a  po- 
pulation of  about  190,000.  If  from  this  number  you 
make  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  other  employments,  ard  for  those  (of  whom 
there  are  unhappily  too  many)  who  are  without  any 
employment  at  all,  the  remainder  will  still  be  large 
enough  to  deserve  a  chapter  in  the  institutes  of  provi- 
dent philanthropy  and  patriotism. 
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The  Apprentices'  Library  was  founded  about  twelve 
years  ago,  by  thoughtful  and  benevolent  individuals, 
for  the  benefit  exclnsively,  of  the  class  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  and  has  been  sustained  entirely  by  volun- 
tary contributions  of  books  or  money.  It  now  contains 
about  eight  thousand  volumes,  of  every  description, 
many  of  them  much  worn  and  defaced.  From  the 
monthly  report  of  September,  it  appears,  that  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five  boys  were  then  using  the 
books,  and  that  the  average  number  throughout  the 
year  is  about  nine  hundred.* 

So  far  it  has  struggled  on,  and  has  done  much  good. 
But  neither  its  means  nor  its  use,  are  yet  commensurate 
with  the  wishes  of  its  considerate  patrons,  nor  with  the 
character  which  ought  to  belongto  such  an  institution  in 
such  a  city .  It  requires  extension.  To  whom  shall  it  apply 
for  aid?  For  resources,  to  those  who  have  the  ability 
and  the  inclination  to  give.  What  shall  be  given,  every 
one  must  judge  for  himself.  But  as  a  reasonable  being, 
he  will  not  decide  without  reflecting  upon  our  mutual 
dependence. 

The  organization  of  society  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
human  frame.  All  the  parts  are  connected.  None  are 
so  high,  as  to  be  above  the  influence  of  sympathy  with 
•the  rest — none  so  low,  that  they  do  not  in  some  mea- 
sure affect  the  happiness  of  others.  In  a  state  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  and  improvement,  we  all  rejo'ce.  Like 
a  fine  clear  sunshine,  it  gilds  the  humblest  as  well  as 
the  loftiest  dwelling,  and  spreads  its  genial  warmth  over 
the  occupations  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  tenants  of 
both.  Decline  and  decay,  on  the  contrary,  cause  our 
hearts  to  sink  within  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  giv- 
en to  any  man,  to  be  happy  in  a  town  where,  to  use  an 
expressive  phrase,  "the  gra?s  is  growing  in  the  streets," 
— still  less  can  cheerful  comfort  dwell  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  and  moral  degeneracy.  It  is 
the  interest  of  every  one,  therefore,  to  seek  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  others,  for  it  is  his  own.  Indeed,  we  might 
offer  an  argument  on  this  point  which  would  seem  to 
come  home  to  the  bosom  of  the  most  selfish.  This 
world  is  full  of  changes.  Our  system  of  polity  favours 
them.  In  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life  how  many  who 
seem  to  be  at  the  height  of  fortune  do  we  see  lose  their 
footing?     How  often  do  poverty  and  decay  enter  into 


fits.  Both  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  besides  the  nu- 
merous advantages  at  all  times  to  be  derived  from  read- 
ing, there  are  motives  for  it  now,  of  more  than  ordina- 
ry force.  If  it  be  true,  that  knowledge  is  more  diffus- 
ed, than  at  any  former  period,  and  that  its  diffusion  is 
still  going  on,  then  is  it  also  true  that  the  standard  of 
character  is  rising,  and  that  every  one  who  would  main- 
tain his  station,  must  rise  with  it.  He  must  be  up  to  the 
times,  and  to  the  requirement  of  the  times,  or  sink  be- 
low the  level  of  his  occupation — not  merely  be  lower 
than  the  highest,  but  lower  than  mediocrity.  It  is 
enough  to  give  the  hint,  every  one  can  follow  it  out  to 
the  proper  result. 

More  has  already  been  said,  and  more  of  your  time 
been  occupied,  than  it  may  be  thought  the  occasion 
would  reasonably  warrant.  If  apology  be  necessary,  1 
hope  your  own  good  hearts  will  find  it  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  We  have  been  discoursing,  it  is  true,  of  a 
collection  of  books,  and  of  a  collection  of  apprentices. 
Is  that  the  whole  theme  of  our  discourse?  These  ap- 
prentices are  to  be  the  men  of  our  community.  These 
books  are  the  instruments  to  help  to  fashion  their  intel- 
lects, and  improve  their  morals.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
this,  we  shall  transcend  the  famed  achievement  of  Peri- 
cles. Of  him  it  was  said  that  he  found  the  city  of  brick, 
and  left  it  of  marble.  Be  it  our  endeavour  to  have  it  said 
of  us,  that  we  found  our  city  inhabited  by  a  body  of 
mechanics  unsurpassed  for  intelligence  and  worth,  and. 
that  we  left  to  occupy  their  places,  men  even  wiser  and 
better  than  they.  So  shall  the  character  of  Philadel- 
phia be  still  maintained,  the  sinews  of  her  strength  pre- 
served, and  her  light  continue  to  be  seen  afar  off,  calm, 
steady,  elevated  and  diffusive. 


Easton,  (Pa)  Nov.  27,  1832. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  German  Reformed  Church  of 
this  borough,  was  consecrated  to  Almighty  God. 

The  building  was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1774, 
jointly  by  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Congregations. 
About  a  year  since,  the  Lutheran  congregation  erected 
a  new  church  for  themselves,  and  sold  their  half  of  the 
old  church  property  to  the  Reformed  Congregation. 

The  church  has  since  been  essentially  altered — all  the 


families?     Who  then  cart  tell  how  soon  descendants  of   inside  taken  out,  a  new  tower  erected  at  the  north  end, 

his  own  may  need  the   aid  of  an    institution  like   this?  j  \n  which  the  stairs  to  the  gallery  ascend,  and  in  which 

Such  reflections  may  not  be  grateful  to  our  feelings,    the  vestry  room  is  placed.     On  this  turret  it  is  contem- 

But  it  is  well  sometimes   to   indulge   them,  that  the    plated  to  erect  a  spire  for  the  bell. 

strongest  may  be  reminded  how  very  weak  they  are,  }       The   whole   interior  has  been  finished  in  the  most 

and  how  truly,  in  dispensing  kindness  to  others,  they  are    tasteful  and  elegant  manner.     The  pulpit  is  mahogany, 

laying  up  a  store  for  themselves.     Vain  is  it,  however,  to    with   crimson  moreen  hangings   in  the  rear,  and   white 

make  the  provision,  if  those   for  whom  it  is  made  will    marble  caps  in  front. 

not  partake  of  it.      Masters  are  especially  called  upon  )      The  services  of  consecration  commenced  in  the  morn- 

to  encourage  their  apprentices  to  use  the  library.     Ap-    ing  of  Sunday,   by  music  and  exercises  in  the  German 


prentices  are  earnestly  invited  to  participate  in  its  bene- 

*Up  wards  of  five  thousand  apprentices  have  had  the 
use  of  the  library  since  its  foundation.  From  this  fact, 
some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
it  already,  and  of  the  still  greater  benefits  it  is  capable 
of  conferring,  if  properly  nourished  and  enlarged. 
There  is  a  further  consideration  of  vast  importance. 
The  managers  have  always  been  very  careful  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  books  they  have  allowed  to  be  put  upon 
their  shelves-,  admitting  none  but  such  as  they  are  sure 
will  be  profitable  to  the  youth  who  take  them  out.  They 
act  upon  the  plan  of  imparting  useful  instruction,  and 
therefore  employ,  in  this  respect,  parental  circumspec- 
tion— perhaps,  even  greater  circumspection  than  pa- 
rents in  general  apply  to  this  interesting  point.  They 
exclude  vain  and  frivolous  books,  and  of  course  all  such 
as  are  more  positively  exceptionable.  It  is  their  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  keep  the  same  watchful  guard  upon 
the  library,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  in  it  which 
an  apprentice  may  not  safely  read,  and  thus  to  secure, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  improvement  at  once  of  their 
morals  and  their  minds. 


Language.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Hoffenditz,  delivered  a 
most  able  and  eloquent  discourse  in  German.  In  the 
afternoon  the  services  were  continued  in  German;  the 
discourse  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hess,  who  was  able  and  im- 
pressive, on  Sunday  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolf  deliv- 
ered an  English  discourse,  which  for  power  and  strength 
of  argument,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever  heard  excelled. 

The  church  was  crowded  during  the  whole  time  to 
overflowing;  and  the  whole  scene  w;vs  sublime,  impos- 
ing, and  impressive.  —  Whig. 

COLUMBIA  RAIL-ROAD. 

The  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  near  Peter's  Island, 
which  is  to  bear  this  rail-way,  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Three  of  the  piers  are  already  nearly  completed,  and 
coffer  dams  have  been  sunk  for  the  other  two.  Should 
the  foundations  of  these  be  laid  before  the  cold  weath- 
er sets  in,  the  workmen  will  be  able  to  employ  their 
time  in  the  winter  to  advantage,  in  constructing  the 
frame  work,  &c. 

Steam  engines  are  used  for  pumping  the  water  from 
the  coffer  dams.     The  one  used  at  the  first  pier  on  the 
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eastern  side  is  a  six  horse  power,  which  exerts  a  force 
sufficiently  strong1  to  keep  the  shafts  clear.  In  this  ex- 
cavation at  the  depth  of  about  30  feet,  the  stump  of  a 
tree  was  found  completely  embedded  in  the  soil.  The 
fact  may  show  that  the  course  of  the  stream  has  been 
considerably  diverted  from  its  original  channel  At 
the  adjoining  coffer  dam,  a  twelve  horse  power  en- 
gine has  been  found  necessary,  the  water  being  several 
feet  deeper. 

The  piers  are  most  substantially  erected,  and  stand  in 
a  diagonal  position  to  the  stream.  The  masonry  below 
high  water  level  has  been  laid  in  Roman  cement,  which 
renders  the  work  impervious  to  water.  The  whole 
bridge,  by  contract,  must  be  finished  by  the  first  of  Ju- 
ly, 1833. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the  western  side,  the 
inclined  plane  commences.  It  extends  to  a  distance  of 
2200  feet,  and  is  elevated  in  this  distance,  180  feet. 
After  this  the  road  is  nearly  level,  and  in  no  instance 
inclines  more  than  thirty  feet  in  the  mile.  At  the  top  of 
the  inclined  plane  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  stationary 
engine,  to  draw  up  the  cars. 

About  twenty-two  miles  of  this  rail-way  are  now 
finished,  and  in  operation.  Travellers  to  the  west  are 
conveyed  this  distance  on  their  journey.  The  whole 
line,  though  under  contract,  will  scarcely  be  finished 
short  of  a  twelve  month,  as  inclement  weather  will  ma 
terially  retard  the  labours  of  the  workmen. 

The  branch  from  the  main  line,  extending  nine  miles 
to  Westchester  is  completed,  and  in  operation.  A  loco- 
motive engine  will  shortly  be  placed  on  the  line. — Sa- 
turday Evening  Post. 
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HARiusBuitG,  Dec.  7,   1832. 

The  Speaker  appointed  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Accounts— Messrs.  Miller,  Blythe,  Mechling,  Kern, 
and  Hibshman. 

Claims — Snyder,  Fullerton,  Mattheys,  Stoever  and 
Hays. 

Judiciary — Messrs.  Cunningham,  Miller,  Hassinger, 
Packer  and  Livingston. 

Militia — Messrs.  Ringland,  M'Cullough,  Mattheys, 
Rogers  and  Robinson. 

Banks— Boyd,  Wilber,  Tayler,  Stoever  and  Smith. 

Education — Fullerton,  Jackson,  Livingston,  Hassen- 
ger  and  Piper. 

Roads,  Bridges  and  Inland  Navigation — Robinson. 
Taylor,  Breck,  Hopkins,  and  Hays. 

Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufactures — Stoever, 
Jackson,  Klingensmith,  Piper  and  Smyser. 

Election  Districts — Blythe,  Klingensmith,  M'Cullough, 
Fullerton  and  Krepps. 

Vice  and  Immorality — Sullivan,  Boyd,  Robinson, 
Mechling  and  Geiger. 

To  Compare  Bills,  &c. — Krebbs,  Rogers.  Miller, 
Kern  and  Hays. 

Corporations— Krepps,  Miller,  Klingensmith,  Boyd 
and  Cunningham. 

Estates  and  Escheats — Parker,  Miller,  Livingston, 
Ringland  and  Hays. 

Revenue — Taylor,  Geiger,  Hibshman,  Klingensmith 
and  Hreck. 

Library — Hassenger,  Taylor  and  Wilber. 

Public  Buildings — Kern,  Miller,  Stoever,  Blythe  and 
Mattheys. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Clerks,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Klingensminth  were  appointed 
tellers,  who  reported  that  Walter  S.  Franklin  had  all 
the  votes  present,  and  was  therefore  elected.  The 
oaths  of  office  were  administered  by  the  Speaker.  The 
Clerk  elect  nominated  L.  L.  Miner  as  assistant  Clerk, 
which  nomination  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


The  Clerks  being  then  appointed  tellers,  the  Senate 
went  into  the  election  of  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Doorkeepers 
and  Printers.     The  following  persons  were  elected: 

Joseph  Black,  Sergeant-at  Arms. 

Robert  Dickey,  Doorkeeper. 

Henry  Welsh,   Printer  of  the  English  Journal. 

Henry  Ruby,  printer  of  the  German  Journal. 

Hugh  Hamilton  &  Son,  printer  of  the  Bills. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

December,  6. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees: 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — Messrs.  Read,  Keat- 
ing, Irwin,  Morris,  Buchanan,  Broadhead  and  Harper. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary —Messrs.  McCulloh,  Find- 
lay,  Smith,  Lewis,  Durkee,  Butler  and  Henderson. 

Committee  on  Accounts — Messrs.  Huntzinger,  Shearer, 
Harper,  Scott,  Clarke,  McDowell  and  Matthias. 

Committee  on  the  Militia  System — Messrs.  Lardner, 
Patterson  of  Fayette,  Gross,  Bingham,  Love  and  Martz. 

Committee  on  Education — Messrs.  Clarkson,  Stewart, 
Matthews,  Patterson  of  Lancaster,  Bryson,  Royer  and 
Scott. 

Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures — Messrs.  Ash- 
bridge,  Lacock,  Bayne,  Boileau,  Gibbon,  Mackey  and 
Donnell. 

Committee  on  Claims — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Buttz, 
Boileau,  Farrell,  Crawford  and  Hamlin. 

Committee  on  Agriculture — Messrs.  Oliver,  Lardner, 
Potteiger,  Knepley,  Lynn,  Jackson  and  Hart. 

Committee  on  Election  Districts — Messrs.  Crawford, 
Hannn,  Hoover,  Weida,  Bertels,  Cocklin  and  Tyson. 

Committee  on  Banks — Messrs.  Learning,  Wallace, 
Bratton,  Broadhead,  Thompson  of  Philadelphia  county, 
Durkee  and  Andrews. 

Committee  to  compare  Bills  and  present  them  to  the 
Governor — Messrs.  Morris,  Renshaw  and  M'Dowell. 

Bridges,  State  and  Turnpike  Roads — Messrs. 
Strohm,  Johnston,  Bishpham,  Bruce,  Funk,  West- 
brook  and  Huttz. 

Committee  on  Vice  and  Immorality — Messrs.  McKee- 
han,  Pennypacker,  Fox,  Kauffman,  Weirich,  Hoover 
and  Mitchell. 

Committee  on  Estates  and  Escheats— Messrs.  Waugh, 
Burrowes,  Mitchell,  Fox,  Toland,  Gilmore  and  Patter- 
son of  Adams. 

Library  Committee — Messrs.  Findlay,  Keatingand  Grif- 
fith. 

Committee  on  Corporations — Messrs.  Valentine,  Wis- 
tar,  Harris,  Rankin,  Connelly,  Snyder  and  Kline  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Inland  Navigation  and  Internal  Improvement—  Messrs. 
Miller,  Valentine,  Kelchner,  Lacock,  Lewis,  Ogden, 
Pennypacker,  Thompson  of  Venango,  Kankin,  Walker, 
Say  and  Crawford. 

Committee  on  Local  Appropriations — Messrs.  Bayne, 
Andrews,  Shearer,  Allshouse,  Kline  of  Berks,  Kuhns 
and  Barnhart. 

Officers  of  the  Hoes*;  — Frances  R.  Shunk,  Clerk; 
Thomas  A.  Gross,  Assistant  Clerk;  Henry  Welsh,  Prin- 
ter of  the  English  Journal;  Strong  &  Roberts,  Printers 
of  the  Bills;  Joseph  Miller,  Printer  of  the  German  Jour- 
nal; James  Smith,  Sergeant-at-arms;  Thomas  Wallace, 
Doorkeeper. 

DIED, 

Yesterday  morning,  George  Ross,  Esq.  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  George 
Ross,  Esq.  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. He  was  Vice  President  of  the  Executive 
Counsel  of  this  State  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  and  for  many  years  Register  and 
Recorder  of  this  county,  supporting  through  life  the 
cha/acter  given  by  Pope  to  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
— Lancaster  Paper. 
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METEOROLOGICAL   REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Miteoroli^icil  Roister,  lakzn  at  the 
State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
Br  James  Wiiigkt,  Librarian. 
NOVEMBER,  1832. 
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Barometer. 


Maximum  on  5th 
Minimum  on  15th 
Difference 
Mean 


61°  Max.  on  the  3d  29.38  in. 
36°.Min.  on  the  22d  29.26  in. 
25°!Difference  00.12  in. 

47°|Mean  29.32  in. 


Days  of  the  month. 
1  2  3  9  10  11  12  13 

15  16 
25  29 
26 
28 
7  8  14  18  20  21  24 

27  30 
4  5  6  17  19  23 
22 


Morning    afternoon. 

10  days         Fair  Fair 

2  days         Clear  Clear 

1  day  Clear  Cloudy 

1  day  Cloudy  Clear 


9  days 
6  days 
1  day 


Cloudy       Cloudy 
Cloudy  Rain 

Rain  Rain 


Wind. 
N  E 
E 
S  E 
S  W 
W 
N  W 

On  the  5th  in  the  evening,  thermometer  at  64°,  the 
highest.  On  the  16th  in  morning,  thermometer  at  26°, 
the  lowest.     Range  38°. 

On  the  1st  in  the  evening,  barometer  at  29-40  inch- 


Days  of  the  Month. 

4  5  6  17  18  22  24  7  days 

19  1  day 

21  1  day 

11  16  26  3  days 
7  10  12  13  14  15  20  25  27  28  29,   11  days 

1  2  3  8  9  23  30  7  days 


es,  the  highest.  On  the  22d  in  the  evening,  barome- 
ter at  29-25  inches  the  lowest.     Range  00-15  inches. 

The  wind  has  been  9  days  east  of  the  meridian,  and 
21  days  west  of  it. 

There  was  rain  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  17th,  19th,  22d 
and  23d. 

White  frost  on  the  1st,  12th,  13th,  15th,  16th,  and 
30th. 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  18  deg. 
warmer  than  last  November. 


DOYLESTOWN. 

The  location  of  this  village  is  generally  so  well  known, 
that  comment  upon  that  is  scarcely  deemed  necessary; 
being  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Easton,  and 
thence  1o  the  Lake  Country,— through  which  public 
stages  daily  pass:  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county  of  Bucks,  which  contains  between  forty-five 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  whose  business  attracts 
them  hither  to  the  courts  and  public  offices,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  a  very  particular  description  to  most  of  our 
readers  has  already  been  superadded  by  visits  to  the 
place.  They  can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  rich  per- 
spective that  opens  to  the  eye  from  the  summit  and 
either  declivity  of  the  town;  they  haveprobably  noticed 
a  well  cultivated  country  around,  supplied  with  mills  in 
every  direction,  and  uniting  emerprize  in  establish- 
ments of  different  kinds — they  have  perhaps  sought 
life's  greatest  blessing  in  its  health — having  heard  of 
its  reputation  for  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  purity 
of  the  water;  and  to  these  signal  advantages  and  com- 
forts which  the  inhabitants  enjoy,  we  should  not  omit 
to  mention  that  there  are  several  seminaries  in  the 
place  for  the  education  of  youth,  both  male  ario'  female, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  first  order,  conducted  with  su- 
perior ability  by  the  teachers,  and  advantage  to  the  pu- 
pil8, both  as  to  discipline  and  tuition.  Together  with 
the  incitements  to  these  remarks  in  our  paper  above 
mentioned,  we  are  led  to  them  in  part  by  the  sudden 
stir  and  bustle  among  property  holders  and  property 
seekers,  as  well  as  by  applicants  for  tenant  houses. 
The  re  appears  to  be  a  renewed  vigor  and  spirit  of  en- 
terprize  here.  There  have  been  newly  erected  several 
valuable  brick  dwelling  houses,  some  in  modern  and  su- 
perior style.  It  is  expected  from  the  late  purchases 
and  transfer  of  lot's,  and  the  corresponding  arrange- 
ments, that  next  summer  there  will  be  a  number  of 
spacious  dwellings,  as  well  as  other  houses  of  a  smaller 
class  erected.  The  cause  of  this  is  believed  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  matters  of  recommendation  above  allud- 
ed to,  and  in  the  facilities  of  the  country  and  popula- 
tion in  and  around  the  village,  which  are  now  being  de- 
veloped; but  there  seems  to  be  an  auxiliary  and  imme- 
diate impulse  given  to  trade  and  business  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Bank  now  shortly  to  go  into  operation. 
This  is  starting  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  for 
the  stockholders  and  the  public,  and  since  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  general  confidence  is  reposed  in  the 
fidelity  of  its  management,  and  in  its  utility  and  service 
to  the  public.  While  this  institution  will  be  conducted 
with  the  double  view  of  security  to  the  bank  and  the 
healthy  state  of  those  to  be  accommodated,  it  will  im- 
part a  stimulus  to  industry  by  equalizing  the  circulation 
of  money  among  those  who  might  otherwise  have  to  pay 
an  extortionate  premium  or  want  for  the  proper  occa- 
sion asupply  of  the  medium.  It  is  now  that  a  prospect 
offers  for  an  accession  of  mechanics  to  this  place.  We 
want  clock  and  watch-makers,  brewers,  platers,  paper- 
hangers,  brick-makers  and  brick-layers,  book-binders, 
tanners,  and  curriers,  and  other  operatives,  \f  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  term.  Besides,  there  is  room  for 
hatters,  wheelwrights,  chair- makers,  carriage-makers, 
brush-makers,  saddle  and  harness-makers,  tallow  chand- 
ler, and  soap-makers.  It  is  believed  that  men  of  en- 
terprize  would  find  it  to  their  account  to  establish  here 
a  foundry,  a  brewery,  factories  upon  a  moderate  plan 
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for  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  as  well  as  some  kinds  of 
hardware.  There  remains  but  little  doubt  that  in  a  short 
time  the  increas  ng  population  and  improvement  will 
call  for  board  and  coal  yards,  and  an  additional  store  or 
two,  especially  an  apothecary  and  druggist.  Most  of 
these  we  already  have  among  us  but  competition,  like 
punctuality,  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  instead  of  diminish- 
ing employment  and  profit,  it  tends  to  increase  both. 
We  might  swell  the  list  to  a  much  greater  length,  but 
the  present  will  suffice  as  an  indication  to  those  whose 
interests  or  inclination  may  lead  them  to  look  for  them 
selves. — Bucks  County  Intelligencer 


Communicated  for  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  resident  in  Geneva. 

N.  Y.  tu  his  friend  in  Philadelphia. 
"We  have  been  weekly  expecting  the  Chemung  Canal 
to  be  opened;  but  an  accident  which  lately  occurred  to 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  locks,  will  prevent  the  use 
of  it  until  the  spring.  We  have  been  expecting  coal  by 
that  conveyance;  indeed,  it  was  almost  reduced  to  a 
certainty  that  we  should  be  supplied  this  fall.  I  had  a 
grate  put  up  in  one  of  my  parlours,  under  this  expecta- 
tion; although  wood  is  cheap  with  us,  ($1  50  per  cord 
delivered,)  yet,  I  prefer  coal,  as  a  safe  and  constant  fire. 

The  communication  from  the  head  of  the  lake  with 
the  Susquehannah  will  be  of  immense  importance  to 
this  country,  and  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  your  city, 
provided  you  will  hold  out  encouragement.  The  Bal- 
timorians  will  now  pay  more  for  the  produce  than  can 
be  obtained  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  if  encourage- 
ment be  given,  the  produce  would  be  sent  to  your  city, 
and  supplies  of  merchandize  procured  in  return.  1  pre- 
sume that  it  is  known  to  you,  that  the  Southern  markets 
will  have  the  preference  by  the  new  route,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  navigation  being  so  long  closed  at  Alba- 
ny. I  am  informed  that  the  spring  supplies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  from  three  to 
four  weeks  earlier  than  by  the  canal  from  New  York. 

This  is  a  great  wheat  country;  although  the  farmers 
have  but  just  commenced  threshing  out  their  grain, 
upwards  of  70,000  bushels  of  new  wheat  have  been  pur- 
chased in  this  village;  and  in  the  winter,  the  roads  are 
thronged  with  sleighs  and  sleds  bringing  in  the  produce 
to  be  shipped  in  the  spring;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
the  Chemung  canal  will  convey  the  greatest  proportion 
to  the  south,  rather  than  wait  for  the  opening  of  the 
North  river  and_the  Erie  canal  in  the  spring. 

This  village  is  situated  on  the  high  bank,  west  of  Se- 
neca lake.  There  is  no  water  power  for  mills  here,  but 
many  patriotic  citizens  are  now  engaged  in  giving  encou- 
ragement to  the  erection  of  a  steam  mill  for  Flour,  by 
gratuitous  subscriptions;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  trans- 
ported to  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  descend  by  the  Che- 
mung canal  for  your  city  and  Baltimore. 

There  is  already  a  very  considerable  commerce  car- 
ried on  between  Geneva  and  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
steamboat  passes  under  my  garden  daily,  and  in  sum- 
mer twice  a  day,  having  a  number  of  canal  boats  in  tow 
up  and  down,  always  heavily  ladened  with  imports  and 
exports;  and  I  suppose  that  the  business  will  increase 
rapidly,  when  the  Chemung  canal  is  opened.  There 
is  room  for  enterprising  men  of  capital.  Agents  from 
Massachusetts  travel  annually  through  this  country  to 
buy  up  wool,  which  is  another  important  item  of  the 
productions.  Some  gentlemen  farmers  have  thousands 
of  sheep,  of  the  merino  and  saxony  breeds,  composing 
their  flocks.  Notwithstanding  the  long  winters  that  we 
have,  vines  flourish.  I  have  no  doubt  but  wine  will  be 
manufactured  here.  I  visited,  two  days  since,  an  es- 
tablishment.seven  miles  from  this,  where  I  found  all  the 
finest  varieties  cultivated,  and  the  great  variety  of  for- 
eign and  native  grapes  for  the  table  and  wine,  exhibit- 
ed at  our  last  horticultural  meeting,  I  think  is  an  earnest 
of  what  may  be  expected  in  futrue.  T  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  my  native  city,   through  the  Che- 


mung, Union  and  Schuylkill  canals,  should  Providence 
spare  my  life  to  the  next  season." 


It  is  a  fact  highly  honourable  to  the  profession, that  in 
the  present  Legislature,  there  are  NINE  PRINTERS. 
Printers  certainly  labour  harder  for  the  public  good,  and 
generally  to  greater  pecuniary  disadvantage,  than  any 
other  class  of  citizens;  and  it  affords  us  extreme  gratifi- 
cation to  see  that  their  claims  are  not,  in  all  cases  over- 
looked by  a  generous  and  intelligent  public. 

Another  fact  may  as  well  be  mentioned,  while  we  are 
upon  this  subject,  showing  that  in  this  happv  land  of  re- 
publican institutions,  the  way  to  honour  and  distinction 
is  open  to  all  denominations  and  grades  of  citizens,  who 
choose  to  practice  virtue  and  perseverance.  The  fact 
alluded  to  is  this.  A  member  or  the  late  electoral  col- 
lege informed  us,  that  upon  going  into  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, whilst  that  body  was  in  session,  he  was  both  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  three  gentlemen,  who  had  serv- 
ed as  apprentices  under  him,  occupying  seats  as  Sena- 
tors.—  Pennsylvania  Reporter. 
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The  greater  part  of  our  present  number  is  occupied 
with  two  long,  but  important  and  interesting  articles, 
viz:  the  Governor's  message,  and  Mr.  Sergeaut's  ad- 
dress to  the  Apprentices'  Library  Company.  The  first 
is  a  document  which  must  afford  pride  and  pleasure  to 
every  Pennsylvanian.  Our  commonwealth  appears  to 
be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  prospect  of 
the  early  completion  of  our  internal  improvements  is 
truly  cheering.  The  several  important  subjects  to 
which  the  Governor  invites  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, especially  Education,  the  destruction  of  the 
Lottery  system,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Militia 
system,  we  hope  will  be  duly  weighed  and  early  act- 
ed upon.  The  provision  of  funds  for  the  progress  of 
the  public  works  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  is 
certainly  of  great  moment,  as,  much  of  the  labour  of  the 
the  next  season  depends  upon  it. 

"Mr.  Sergeant's  address  will  be  read  with  interest. 
No  institution  in  the  city,  perhaps,  is  deserving  of  more 
encouragement  than  the  Apprentices'  Library  Compa- 
ny. Its  design  is  of  the  greatest  utility;  and  the  'exer- 
tions to  accomplish  it,  have  been  thus  far,  highly  suc- 
cessful, according  to  the  means  afforded. 

The  extract  from  the  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Ge- 
neva, a  native  of  our  city,  relates  to  a  subject  to  which' 
we  lately  invited  attention,  viz :  a  connexion  by  roads 
and  canals,  with  the  western  portion  of  New  York — so 
as  to  bring  to  us  some  of  the  trade  from  that  state.  It 
furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  the  trade  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Chemung  canal,  and  the  advantages  to 
this  city,  provided  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  obtain- 
them. 

We  received  last  evening,  by  the  polite  attention  of 
Mr.  Hassinger,  the  Canal  Commissioner's  Report.  It 
must  be  deferred  till  next  number. 

ConnECTioN — In  our  last  number,  in  the  table  on 
page  354,  (last  column)  under  ratio  of  deaths  in  New 
York  to  population,  for  "  1  in  15$,"  read  1  in  47. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS 

Of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Governor,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  October,  1832.     Read  December  6,  1832. 

Canal  Commissioners'  Room,  ~) 
November  29th,  1832.      5 
To  his  Excellency  George  Wolf, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sir — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  their  annual  re- 
port, up  to  the  1st  November,  instant,  and  accompany- 
ing documents. 

JAMES  CLARKE,  President. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  the 
Following  report: 

The  new  work  on  the  main  line  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg,  since  last  February,  and  upon  the 
other  lines  since  last  June,  has  progressed  steadily  and 
energetically  towards  completion.  The  season  has 
been  an  uncommonly  good  one,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  general  health  of  the  citizens 
throughout  the  state,  and  especially  along  our  river 
valleys,  has  been  uninterrupted  by  the  diseases  incident 
to  the  season. 

The  works  upon  several  of  the  canal  and  rail-road 
lines,  which  had  been  placed  under  contract  by  authori- 
ty of  the  act  ofthe  21st  March,  1831,  were  retarded  by 
the  severity  ofthe  winter,  and  an  inadequate  supply  of 
funds.  Hence  operations  upon  the  Wyoming,  Lyco- 
ming, French  creek,  Beaver  and  Columbia  lines,  upon 
the  Lewisburg  Side-nut,  and  a  portion  ofthe  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  rail-road,  were  for  several  months, 
either  partially,  or  entirely  suspended. 

A  detail  ofthe  progress  made  upon  each  of  the  di- 
visions, will  be  given  under  their  respective  heads. 

COLTJMIIIA    AND    PHILADELPHIA    RAIL-KOAD. 

Measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  canal  commission- 
ers for  laying,  in  the  first  place,  a  single  track  of  rails 
upon  this  road,  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia;  but  by 
the  provisions  ofthe  act  ofthe  thirtieth  of  March,  1832, 
their  operations  were  limited. 

1st.  To  a  double  track,  with  all  other  things  neces- 
sary to  render  the  road  useful  for  transportation  on 
twenty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia  westwardly. 

2d.  To  grading  the  ungraded  part  of  the  road;  and    ! 

3d.  To  completing  the  road,  by  progressing  west-  I 
wardly  from  the  western  end  of  the  said  twenty-two  | 
miles. 

The   sum  appropriated  by  the  act  of  the  thirtieth 
March,  1832,  was  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.    From  an  estimate  made  by  the  engineer  of  the 
line  in  May  last,  it  appeared  that  there  was  required 
For  finishing  twenty-two  miles  of  the  road 

with  double  tracks,  §493,150  63 

For  grading  the  ungraded   part  of  the 

road,  313,666  34 


$806,816  97 

Hence  the  canal  commissioners  were  compelled  to 

set  apart  the  whole  appropriation,  to  cover  the  two 

first  objects  contemplated  bv  the  law;  and  also  to  sus- 
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pend  all  further  operations  upon  the  single  track  of 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  under  contract,  near  to  Colum- 
bia, upon  which  work  had  been  done  at  that  time,  to 
the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents.  They  were 
also  precluded  from  making  any  ai-rangements  for 
procuring  timber,  stone,  and  iron,  for  the  rest  of  the 
road.  Iron  rails  are  procured  from  England;  and  the 
experience  of  two  seasons  has  proved,  that  it  cannot  be 
manufactured  to  pattern,  and  delivered  in  this  country, 
sooner  than  from  six  to  nine  months  after  authority  is 
given  by  the  Legislature,  for  entering  into  contracts. 
The  restrictions  in  the  law  have  in  effect  postponed  the 
completion  of  this  link  in  the  greatchain  of  communica- 
tion between  the  east  and  the  west,  near  a  year  longer 
than  was  anticipated  by  the  board  at  the  date  of  their 
last  report. 

A  single  track,  with  sidings,  has  been  finished  (ex- 
cept the  viaduct  over  the  river  Schuylkill,)  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  junction  with  the  West  Chester  rail-road. 
It  was  first  used  on  the  twentieth  of  September;  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  the  road  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  partially  opened  for  public  use,  from 
which  time  to  the  first  of  November,  instant,  1832,  pas- 
sengers have  been  carried  along  it  in  stages. 

The  second  track,  of  twenty-two  miles,  is  in  rapid 
progress,  and  may  be  completed  by  the  first  of  next 
January.  The  south  track  for  the  whole  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles  will  be  formed  with  edge  rails  and 
stone  blocks;  and  the  north  track  will  be  partly  stone 
sills,  and  partly  wooden  rails,  both  plated  with  flat  bars 
of  iron. 

The  road  bed  formation,  and  mechanical  work  on 
twenty  miles  more  of  the  division  have  been  ready  for 
the  rails  for  near  two  years:  and  the  work  on  the  other 
forty  miles  is  so  near  being  completed,  that  by  the  first 
of  next  February,  the  viaduct-  over  Schuylkill,  Val- 
ley creek,  and  West  Brandywine,  and  the  deep  cut  at 
Henderson's  will  be  the  only  unfinished  jobs  of  any  con- 
sequence, to  prevent  a  continuous  track  of  rails  from 
being  laid  along  the  wTiole  road. 

The  viaduct  over  the  Schuylkill  has  not  progressed 
as  fast  as  was  expected;  but  the  work  is  well  done.  It 
will  be  a  good  substantial  structure,  one  thousand  and 
eight  feet  long,  supported  by  six  piers  and  two  abut- 
ments. The  superstructure  is  to  have  four  distinct 
trusses,  admitting  of  three  separate  passages,  one  in  the 
middle  with  a  clear  width  of  four  feet  for  foot  passen- 
gers, and  one  on  each  side  with  a  clear  width  of  eigh- 
teen feet  six  inches,  for  a  carriage  or  road  way,  and 
for  a  track  of  rails;  making  together  a  clear  width  of 
forty-one  feet. 

There  will  be  about  nineteen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred perches  of  solid  masonry  in  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments of  this  viaduct.  The  foundation  of  one  of  the 
piers  is  sunk  thirty  feet  below,  and  the  superstructure 
will  be  thirty-three  feet  above  top  water  in  the  river; 
one  foot  below  water  line  the  thickness  of  the  piers  is 
nineteen  feet  six  and  one-quarter  inches,  and.  their 
length,  exclusive  ofthe  angular,  head,  is  filty-nin*  feet 
three  and  one-half  inches. 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  viaduct  may  be  ren- 
dered passable  bv  July,  and,  finished  by  September, 
1833. 
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The  viaduct  across  Valley  creek,  two  miles  east  of 
Downingtown,  has  four  spans,  and  is  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  feet  long-;  the  piers  are  fiftv-eight  feet  high; 
it  may  be  finished  by  the  first  of  July  next. 

The  viaduct  over  West  Brandywine  at  Coatesville, 
will  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  six  spans. 
The  piers  will  be  seventy -three  feet  high,  and  with  the 
abutments,  will  contain  fourteen  thousand  perches  of 
masonry.  This  work  has  been  thrice  let,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  job  on  the  road  formation  in  being- 
completed.  With  proper  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors,  it  may  be  finished  by  November,  1833. 

The  deep  cut  through  a  gap  in  the  Mine  Ridge,  at 
Henderson's,  is  the  last  heavy  unfinished  job.  The  cut 
is  at  one  place  thirty-seven  feet  deep;  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  excavation  is  in  Henderson's  meadow.  The 
soil  is  full  of  springs,  and  when  excavated,  exhibits  a 
quicksand  for  a  considerable  depth,  upon  the  removal 
of  which,  the  adjacent  slopes  cave  in;  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  difficulty  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  in  the  line  of  the  road.  A  part  of  this  section  has 
been  twice  re-let,  and  is  divided  into  two  jobs  to  has- 
ten its  completion.  Expectations  are  entertained  that 
it  will  be  prepared  for  the  rails  by  the  first  of  May  next. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature, 
dated  the  twenty  fourth  of  April,  1832,  the  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail-road,  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  city  of  Lancaster  to 
construct  a  rail-road  between  the  Little  and  Big  Cones- 
togo  bridges,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  business  parts  of 
the  city. 

By  a  subsequent  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
on  the  ninth  of  June  last,  the  canal  commissioners  are 
directed  to  pay  off  the  monthly  estimates  during  the 
progress  of"  the  work  pro  rata  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  complete  that  part  of  the  road. 

Major  Wilson,  the  engineer  upon  the  rail-road,  has 
estimated  the  whole  woi-k  required  between  the  said 
bridges,  to  cost  eighty-seven  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars,  fifty-seven  cents,  therefore  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  division  has  been  directed  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  monthly  estimates,  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  legal  vouchers  by  the  city  of  Lancaster,  for  the 
payment  of  her  proportion  as  required  by  law.  The 
whole  amount  paid  by  the  superintendent  for  work  done 
to  the  thirty-first  of  October,  is  five  thousand  and  three 
dollars  and  eighteen  cents. 

With  a  view  to  hasten  the  completion  of  a  line  be- 
tween Philadelphia,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  west,  it 
is  contemplated  to  lay  one  track  from  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  twenty-two  miles  to  Columbia  upon 
wooden  sills.  A  single  track,  with  sidings  and  turn- 
outs, and  under  proper  regulations  for  using  it,  may  ac- 
commodate the  trade  until  the  second  track  can  be  laid 
in  a  more  durable  manner  with  stone  blocks  and  edge 
rails. 

It  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  the  rail-way  su- 
perstructure, on  twenty-two  miles,  is — for  laying  a  sin- 
gle track  of  rails  with  granite  sills  and  flat  iron  bars,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  iron,  eleven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  per 
mile;  for  laying  a  single  track  of  rails/with  stone  blocks 
and  edge  rails,  including  cost  of  the  iron,  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  sixty-three 
cents  per  mile;  and  for' laying  a  single  track  of  rails 
with  transverse  sills,and  rails  of  wood  and  flat  iron  bars, 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  mile. 

A  Statement  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  rail-road,  and  disbursements  made 
from  the  21st  March,  1831. 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  act  of  the 
twenty-first  March,  1831,    $600,000  00 
December   1831. — 
J'rorata  reductions 


at  the  Treasury, 
for  old  work, &c.  108,324  36 
Do.  under  the  act 
of  the  thirtieth 
January,  1832,      11,534  06 


!  Actual  available  amount  of 
the  appropriation  of  1831, 
Amount  appropriated  by 
the  act  of  the  thirtieth 
J  March,  1832, 
!  Pro  rata  deduction  at  the 
I  Treasury,  under  the  act 
I      ofeleventhjune  last, 

\  Actual  available  amount  of 
j      the  appropriation  of  1832, 


810,000  00 


Whole  available  amount  of 
appropriation  of  1831, 
and  1832, 

Whole  amount  disbursed 
in  1831,  including  super- 
intendents, engineering 
and  contingencies, 

Whole  amount  disbursed 
in  1832, 


1,238  431  14 


210,704  23 


Whole  amount  of  disbursements, 

Balance  on  the  thirty-first 
October,  1832,  of  the  ap- 
propriations of  1831,  and 
1832, 


There  is  due  for  per  cen- 
tage  retained  on  work 
done, 

The  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  yet  to  be  done,  to 
complete  the  superinten- 
dence upon  twenty-two 
miles,  and  the  grading  of 
the  whole  road, 

Amount  yet  to  pay, 
Deduct  the  above  balance 
of  the  appropriations, 


Add  the  sum  set  apart  to  the 
work  at  Lancaster, 


51,015  67 


392,853  80 

262,839  42 

130,014  38 

60,000  00 


gl90,014  38 
This  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  four- 
teen dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  grading  and  bridging  of  the  whole  road,  and 
to  finish  the  rail-way  superstructure  upon  twenty-two 
miles,  from  Philadelphia  westwardly,  with  double 
tracks,  including  the  cost  of  the  engine,  &c.  at  the  in- 
clined plane,  and  all  other  means  useful  for  transporta- 
tion. 

The  estimated  est  of  laying  a  single 
track  upon  wooden  sills,  from  the  west- 
ern termination  of  the  twenty-two 
miles  to  Columbia,  being  59  457-1000 
miles,  including  the  cost  of  the  engine 
at  the  Columbia  plane,  sidings,  &c. 
is  346,026  41 

Add  seven  per  cent,  for  su- 
perintendence, engineer- 
ing and  contingencies,  24,221  84 


The   estimated  cost  of  laying   a  second 

track,  from  the  western  termination  of 

|      the  twenty -two  miles  to   Columbia,   on 


370,248  25 
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stone  blocks  and  edge  rails,  including 
sidings,  &c.  .633,787  72 

Add  seven  per  cent,  for  su- 
perintendence, engineer- 
ing and  contingencies,  44,365  14 


"Whole  amount  disbursed  upon  the  road, 

of  appropriations  prior  to  1831, 
Whole  amount  of  disbursements  in  1831 

and  1832, 
Per  centage  due,  and  estimated  cost  of 

completing  the  work  in  progress,  . 
Estimated  cost  of  a  single 

track  with  wooden  rails, 

to  Columbia,  370,248  25 

Estimated  cost  of  a  second 

track,  with  stone  sills  and 

edge  rails,  678,152  86 


678,152  86 

337,863  04 
975,591  72 
452,853  80 


1,048,401  11 


Whole  cost  of  the  road  as  estimated,      $2,814,709  67 

Length,  eighty-one  and  a  half  miles. 

•  ALLKGHEyr  Portage  Rail-hoad. 

Since  the  work  upon  this  road  has  been  placed  under 
contract,  it  has  been  prosecuted  with  energy,  and  has 
progressed  with  but  little  interruption,  except  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  last  winter,  and  those  difficulties 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  operations 
upon  such  work,  in  the  depth  of  a  wilderness.  Many 
of  the  original  contractors  took  their  jobs  at  inadequate 
prices,  and  much  of  the  work  had  to  be  re-let. 

The  road  bed  formation  was  divided  into  forty-six 
sections,  of  which  number,  thirteen  are  completed,  six- 
teen more  will  be  finished  by  the  first  of  next  month, 
and  the  remaining  seventeen  are  in  such  progress  as 
to  ensure  their  completion  in  March  and  April  next. 
Much  of  the  mechanical  work  is  done,  and  finally  esti- 
mated, and  the  rest  of  it  approximates  completion. 

There  are  four  viaducts  of  cut  stone  upon  this  road, 
with  spans  varying  from  forty  to  eighty-feet  and  sixty- 
eight  culverts,  the  spans  varying  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  feet.  These  works  are  all  of  good  stone  masonry, 
and  constructed  in  the  very  best  manner.  There  are 
also  eighty-five  drains  or  square  culverts,  from  two  to 
three  feet  wide,  built  of  stone,  making  altogether  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  passages  for  water  under  the 
rail-road. 

The  viaduct  over  the  Beaver  dam  branch  of  the  Ju- 
niata river,  at  Hollidaysburgh,  is  of  cut  stone,  and  has 
two  oblique  arches.  The  spans,  measured  on  the 
skew  face,  are  each  forty  feet, three  and  one  half  inches, 
and  thirty-three  feet  measured  at  right  angle  to  the 
axis  of  the  vault.  The  height  of  the  walls,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapets,  is  twenty  feet;  it 
may  be  finished  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

The  viaduct  over  the  mountain  branch  of  the  Cone- 
inaugh,  has  a  single  span  of  forty  feet;  the  height  of  the 
walls,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapets,  is 
twenty-three  feet  and  one  half;  it  may  be  completed  in 
a  few  days. 

The  viaduct  over  the  Ebensburg  branch,  has  also  a 
single  span  of  forty  feet;  the  height,  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  top  of  the  parapet  walls,  is  thirty-one  feet 
and  one  half;  it  may,  likewise,  be  finished  in  a  few  clays. 

The  viaduct  over  the  Little  Conemaugh  river,  at  the 
Horse  Shoe  bend,  has  a  semicircular  arch  of  eighty  feet 
span,  and  will  be  seventy-eight  and  one  half  feet  high 
from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  walls; 
about  two  thirds  of  the  masonry  is  kid,  and  the  arch 
will  probably  be  closed  before  the  setting  in  of  winter, 
but  the  whole  wort  cannot  be  completed  before  the 
first  of  May  next. 

Section  number  seven,  about  nineteen  miles  west  of 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  comprises  an  inclined  plane, 
requiring  a  heavy  embankment,  and  also  a  tunnel  about 
nine  hundred  feet  long,   at  the  head  of  the  plane;  the 


I  ends  of  the  tunnel  will  be  arched  with  cut  stone;  the 
rock  through  which  it  is  made,  is  so  solid  as  to  render 
I  arching  the  whole  distance  unnecessary.  About  two- 
i  thirds  of  the  whole  work  on  the  section  is  done,  and  the 
residue,  including  about  one-fourth  of  the  tunnel,  can 
be  finished  in  next  April. 

There  are  ten  inclined  planes,  varying  in  length  from 
eighty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  rods,  and  in 
inclination  from  four  degrees,  eight  minutes  and  forty- 
eight  seconds,  to  five  degrees  fifty-one  minutes  and  nine 
seconds,  from  a  horizontal  plane.  The  steepest  plane 
is  about  equal  to  the  grade  of  many  of  our  turnpike 
roads  on  hillsides. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Welch,  the  engineer,  for  grad- 
ing in  mechanical  work,  was  last  year  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand,  five  hundred  and  five  dollars,  nine- 
ty-eight cents,  it  is  now  found  that  it  will  cost  but  about 
five  iiundred  and  eighty-five  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
seven  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents,  being  thirty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and 
seventy  cents  less  than  his  original  estimate. 

Contracts  have  been  made  for  procuring  from  Eng- 
land malleable  iron  rails,  pins  and  wedges,  and  a  portion 
of  the  cast  iron  chairs  for  one  track,  with  sidings,  &c, 
the  whole  length  of  the  road,  and  for  double  tracks  on 
the  inclined  planes;  a  part  of  this  iron  has  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  expected  be- 
fore the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  closes.  About  three 
hundred  tons  of  cast  iron  chairs  will  be  manufactured 
in  Frankstown  and  Blairsville.  A  double  track  on  the 
inclined  planes,  and  a  single  track  on  the  rest  of  the 
road,  will  require  about  three  thousand  one  hundred 
tons  of  iron,  and  it  will  cost  seventy  dollars  a  ton  deliv- 
ered on  the  mountain. 

Contracts  have  also  been  made,  and  are  in  progress 
for  carrying  the  iron  rails,  &.c.  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
portage;  for  the  balance  of  the  chairs;  for  stone  blocks; 
,  broken  stone;  wooden  sills  and  cross  ties,  and  for  com- 
pleting all  the  work  necessary  for  a  continuous  track 
over  the  whole  road. 

The  length  of  a  single  track  of  rail-way  on  each  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  length  of  second  track,  on  the 
|  inclined  planes,  and  on  such  other  places  on  the  line  as 
i  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  cars  moving  in  opposite 
j  directions,  is  forty-three  and  ninety-one  one  hundredths 
I  miles,  leaving  twenty-nine  and  forty-one  one  huri- 
|  dredths  miles  of  the  second  track  to  be  contracted  for 
:  hereafter. 

;  Flat  iron  bars  on  wooden  rails  will  be  placed  on  the 
'  inclined  planes,  but  on  the  rest  of  the  road  edge  rails 
I  will  be  used.  These  rails  will  rest  in  iron  chairs,  on 
;  wooden  sills  and  cross  ties,  over  high  embankments, 
]  and  on  stone  blocks  where  the  ground  is  solid.  Each 
1  stone  block  measures  about  three  and  one  half  cubic 
!  feet. 

j  If  the  rails  reach  Philadelphia  in  time  to  be  convey- 
|  ed  to  Huntingdon  before  the  closing  of  the  canal,  a  sin- 
gle track  of  the  road  can  be  finished  for  public  use  in 
July  next.  And  the  second  track  may  be  laid,  and  all 
other  work  completed  early  in  the  summer  of  1834. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  by  estimates  founded  on  experi- 
ence, that  the  whole  road,  including  road  bed  forma- 
tion, double  tracks  with  sidings  and  turn-outs,  steam 
engines,  with  ropes,  &c.  at  the  planes,  and  all  other 
things  necessary  to  render  it  fit  for  public  use,  will  cost 
one  million,  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  se- 
i  ven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents. 
When  the  estimate  was  made  last  year,  it  was  con- 
!  templated  to  use  rails  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds  to 
j  the  yard,  but  since  then  the  size  of  the  rails  has  been 
increased  to  thirty-nine  and  one  half  pounds  to  the  yard, 
because  in  England  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a 
lighter  rail  is  insufficient  for  locomotive  engines  and  a 
heavy  trade — much  of  the  other  work  has  also  been 
proportionally  strengthened;  hence  the  estimate  of  the 
present  year  for  road  tracks,  exceeds  that  of  the  last 
y  :ar. 
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All  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  is  now  dojng, 
is  of  the  most  substantial  character,  except  the  wooden 
sills  on  high  embankments,  for  which,  stone  blocks  will 
be  substituted  at  some  future  period. 

Statement  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Allegheny 
Portage  Road  and  of  the  disbursement  made: 

By  the  act  of  the  twenty -first  March,  1831, 
there  was  appropriated  to  the  Portage 
road,  and  the  Frankstown  line  of  the  Ju- 
niata division,  the  sum  of  $700,000  00 

December  1831 — Deducted  at 

the  treasury  for  old  work,  &c.   126,378  48 

There  was  set  apart  by  the 
board  for  the  Frankstown 
line,  380,645  65 

507,024  13 


The  estimated  cost  of  laying  the  second 
track  including  a  second  set  of  engines 
for  all  the  planes  is  320,577  85 


Whole  amount  of  work  paid  472,482  36 
Whole   amount   of   per  cen- 
tage  retained  on  work  done  53,774  41 


AVhole  amount  of  work  done 
Estimated  cost  of  completing 
the  work  in  progress 

Cost  of  grading  the  whole  road 
and    completing    the    first 
track 
j  Estimated  cost  of  laying  the 
i      second  track 


526,256  77 
648,954  89 


$1,175,211  66 
320,577  85 


There  was  deducted  at  the  trea- 
sury, under  the  act  of  the 
thirtieth  January,  1832, 

Actual  sum  available  for  the 
road  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  1831, 

By  the  act  of  the  thirtieth 
March  1832,  there  was  ap- 
propriated 620,000  00 

Pro  rata  deduction  at  the  trea- 
sury undertheact  of  eleventh 
June  last  39,581  40 


192,975  87 


$180,000  00 


Whole  amount  of  appropria- 
tions of  1831  and  1832,  ap- 
plicable to  the  road  $760,418  60 

Whole   amount    disbursed    in 

1831  including  superinten- 
dence, engineering  and  con- 
tingences  71,146  64 

Whole    amount    disbursed    in 

1832  401,335  72 


472,482  36 


$287,936  24 


53,774  41 


Balance  on  the  thirty-first  Oc- 
tober 1832,  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  1831  and  1832. 

There  is  due  on  the  road  for 
per  centage  retained  on  work 
done 

Estimated  cost  of  the  work  yet 
to  be  done  to  complete  a  sin- 
gle track  and  the  grading  of 
the  whole  road  547,304  89 

Estimated  cost  of  engines  and 
machinery  at  the  inclined 
planes  for  the  first  track  (not 
under  contract)  and  contin- 
gencies 101,650  00 

From  which  deduct  the  above 
balance  of  the  appropriations 


$414,793  06 
This  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  se- 
ven hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  six  cents  is 
required  to  complete  the  grading  and  bridging  of  the 
whole  road  and  the  laying  of  the  first  track  of  rails  with 
sidings,  &c.  throughout;  and  the  second  track  on  the 
inclined  planes,  making  a  distance  of  single  track  equal 
to  forty-three  and  ninety-one  one  hundredths  miles,  and 
leaving  to  complete  of  the  second  track  twenty-nine 
and  forty-one  one  hundredths  miles — it  also  includes 
the  cost  of  the  engines  and  machinery  at  the  planes  ne- 
cessary for  the  first  track  and  contingencies. 


287,936  24 


Length  thirty-six  miles  two- 
hundred  and  twenty-one 
perohes.     Whole  cost  $1,495,789  51 

Columbia  une  of  the  eastern  divisiox. 

The  work  on  the  Columbia  line  of  the  Eastern  divi- 
sion is  all  ready  for  the  admission  of  the  water,  except 
the  aqueduct  over  the  Svvatara  at  Portsmouth,  which 
is  so  near  completion,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  water  can 
be  passed  over  it;  before  winter,  the  whole  of  this  line, 
nineteen  miles  long,  may  be  navigated. 

A  weighing  lock  at  Portsmouth,  which  is  very  much 
wanted  to  prevented  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  was  put 
under  contract,  but  it  and  two  out-let  locks  at  Colum- 
bia, several  bridges,  and  other  work  on  the  line,  had  to 
be  suspended  for  the  want  of  funds. 

Statement  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  making 
eight  miles  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
perches  of  canal  on  the  Columbia  line  of  the  Eastern 
division,  and  of  the  disbursements. 

By  the  act  of  the  twenty -first  March,  1 83 1 , 
there  was  appropriated  to  this  work  the 
sum  of  $116,170  00 

December,  1831. — Pro  rata 
deduction  at  the  treasury, 
on  account  of  old,  work,  &c.  20,973  12 

Deduction  at  the  t"  asury,  un- 
der the  act  of  thirtieth  Jan- 
uary, 1832,  3,961  83 

24,934  95 


Actual  sum  available  of  the 
appropriation  of  1831, 

By  the  act  of  the  thirtieth 
March,  1832,  there  was  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  38,680  CO 

Pro  rata  deduction  at  the  trea- 
sury, under  the  act  of  ele- 
venth June  last,  2,469  36 


Whole  available  amount  of 
appropriations  of  1831  and 
1832, 

Whole  amount  disbursed  in 
1831,'mcluding  engineering, 
superintendence  and  con- 
tingencies, 37,491  98 

Whole    amount  disbursed  in 

1832,  77,871  24 


Balance  on  thirty-first  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  of  the  appro- 
priations of  1831  and  1832, 

There  is  due  on  this  line  for 
per    centage    retained    on 


36,210  64 


127,445  69 


gl2,082  47 
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work  done,  3,916  95 

Estimated  cost  of  completing 

the  work  in  progress,  14,850  77 


Deduct  the  above  balance  of 
the  appropriations, 


Add  the  estimated  cost  of  work 
not  under  contract  to  com- 
plete the  new  line,  includ- 
ing1 the  out -let  locks  at  Co- 
lumbia, a  number  of  bridges 
and  waste  vviers,  and  fenc- 
ing, 

Whole    amount    required  to 

complete  the  line, 
The  whole  amount  paid,  is       115,363  22 
Per    centage    retained,     and 

work  to  be  done,  47,917  72 


$35,835  25 


Whole  estimated  cost  of  eight 

miles  and  two  hundred  and 

twenty.seven  perches,       $163,280  94 
Frankstown  line. 

The  work  on  this  line  of  the  Juniata  division,  has 
■been  prosecuted  with  much  diligence  since  it  was  put 
under  contract  in  June  and  July,  1831,  and  it  is  now  so 
near  completion,  that  several  levels  are  filled  with  water, 
and  the  whole  line  may  be  navigated  in  a  few  days. 

This  consummation  will  carry  boats  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  base  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  from 
which  point  the  tonnage  must  continue  to  be  wagoned 
on  the  turnpike  road  fifty-three  miles  to  Blairsville,  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  next  summer,  when  a  single 
track  of  railway  is  expected  to  be  completed  over  the 
mountain,  to  the  head  of  the  Western  division  at  Johns- 
town. 

Economy  and  stability  have  been  consulted  in  a  judi- 
cious location  and  plan  of  the  work  on  this  line. 

This  line  of  forty-one  miles  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  perches,  including  the  feeder,  rises  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  through  difficult  defiles  and 
mountain  gorge's,  by  fifteen  dams  and  fifty  lift  and  guard 
Socks;  and  it  is  now  ready  for  navigation  in  the  unexam- 
pled short  period  of  seventeen  months  since  its  com- 
mencement. 
•Statement  of  the  rands  appropriated  to  the  Frankstown 

line  of  the  Juniata  division,  and  of  the  disbursements 

made. 
By  the  act  of  twenty-first  March,"  1831, 

there  was  appropriated  to  the   portage 

road  and  Frankstown  line,  the  sum  of  $700,000  00 
December  1831. — Pro  rata  de 

duction  at  the  treasury  for 

old  work,  $126,378  48 

There  was  set  apart  by   the 

board  for  the  portage  road,  192,975  87 

319,354  35 


Deduction  at  the  treasury  under  the  act  of 
thirtieth  January,  1832, 

Actual  available  sum  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  1831, 

By  the  act  of  thirtieth  March, 

1852,there  wasappropriated.380,000  00 

Pro  rata  deduction  at  the  trea- 
sury, under  the  act  of  ele- 
venth June  last,  24,259  56 


3,645  65 


12,256  50 


Whole  amount  disbursed  in 
1831  including  superintend- 
ing, engineering  and  contin- 
gencies, _      79,325  38£ 

Whole   amount  disbursed  in 

1832,  556,980  30$ 


636,305  69 


Balance  on  the  thirty-first  October  1832 

of  the  appropriations  of  1831  and  1832,     $87,823  90 

There  is  due  for  per  centage 

retained  on  work  done,    "     56,424  51 

Estimate  of  the  amount  requir- 
ed to  complete  the  line,         62,111  43 

And  for  superintending,  engi- 
neering, &c.  2,000  00 

Whole  sum  yet  to  pay 

Deduct  the  above  balance  of  the  appro- 
priations 


120,535  94 


87,823  90 


Amount  required  to  complete  the  line,         $32,712  04 
The  whole  amount  paid  is       636,305  69 
Per     centage    retained    and' 

work  to  be  done,  120,535  94 


Whole  cost  of  the  line, 

Length  of  the  line 
Feeder 


Miles 
38 
3 

Miles    41 


$756,841  63 
Perches 
154 
40 
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Wyoming  link  of  the  north  biianch  division. 

About  four  miles  of  towing  path  along  the  pool  of 
the  Nanticoke  dam,  are  finished  and  now  in  use;  twelve 
sections  of  canal  upon  this  line  are  also  completed;  about 
one  half  of  the  residue  of  the  work  is  done. 

A  pro  rata  proportion  of  the  appropriations  to  the 
branches,  in  April  and  June  last,  was  applied  to  this 
line,  and  has  been  chiefly  expended  upon  five  heavy 
sections.  From  the  progress  made  on  these  sections, 
and  the  situation  of  the  other  work,  a  belief  is  enter- 
tained that,  with  an  early  provision  of  sufficient  funds, 
the  whole  line  may  be  opened  for  navigation  by  the  first 
of  August,  1833. 

The  completion  of  this  short  line  is  highly  desirable, 
and  indeed  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  but 
also  for  the  profit  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a 
half  miles  of  canal  and  slackwater,  already  finished  to 
Columbia,  upon  which  the  anthracite  coal  of  that  valley 
will  pass  to  market. 
Statement  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Wyoming 

line  of  the  North  Branch  Division,  and  of  the  dis- 
bursements made. 
By  the  act  of  the  tw«  n'y-first  March,  1831, 

there  was  appropriated  to  the  Wyoming 


368,389  15 


355,740  44 


line, 

December,  1831.— Pro  rata  de- 
duction at  the  treasury,  for 
old  work,  &c. 

Pro  rata  deduction  at  the  trea- 
sury, under  the  act  of  thir- 
tieth January,  1832, 


$100,000  00 


19,309  61 


Whole  available  amount  of  appropriations 
of  1831  and  1832, 


Actual  sum  available  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  1831,  $80,690  39 

There  was  set  apartfor  this  line, 
out  of  the  appropriation  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
made  by  the  acts  of  the  fifth 
April  and  ninth  June,  1832, 
the  sum  of  89,000  00 
Pro  rata  deduction  at  the  trea- 
sury, under  the  act  of  ele- 
$724,129  59  |      venth  June,  1832,  out  of  the 
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appropriation    of    the     fifth 
April, 


2,553  63 


86,446  37 


Whole   amount   of  the   appropriations   of 

1831  and  1832,  applicable  to  the  line,     $167,136  76 

Whole  amount  disbursed  in 
1831,  including  superinten- 
dence, engineering  and  con- 
tingencies, 29,038  15£ 

Whole  amount  of  disbursements 

in  1832,  106,357  65$ 

135,395  81 


Balance  on  the  thirty-first  October,  1832, 

of  appropriations  of  1831  and  1832,  §31,740  95 

There  is  due  on  this  line  for  per 
centage  retained  on  work 
done,  5,105  16 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work 

in  progress  is  123,642  25 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Lac- 
kawanna feeder  is  18,196  00 

Whole  sum  yet  to  pay,  146,943  41 

Deduct  the  above  balance  of  the  appropria 
tions, 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  line, 

The  whole,  amount  paid  is  135,395  81 

Per  centage  retained,  and  work 

to  be  done,  146,943  41 

Whole    estimated   cost   of  the 

line,  $282,339  22 

Length,  sixteen  miles,  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
perches. 

Lycoming  line  and  Lewisbuiig  cross-cut. 

The  effects  of  the  uncommon  floods  of  last  winter 
and  spring,  demonstrated  the  insecurity  of  high  dams 
in  our  large  rivers,  and  induced  the  board  to  suspend 
the  erection  of  dams  and  works  connected  therewith, 
in  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

By  the  act  of  the  ninth  June,  1832,  the  canal  com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  dispense  with  dams,  where 
the  better  completion  of  the  work  requires  a  change 
from  slackwater  to  canal.  Under  this  provision  in  the 
law,  and  being  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  util- 
ity of  the  measure,  the  board  caused  an  independent  ca- 
nal to  be  located  throughout  the  Lycoming  line.  This 
location  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  bring  a  feeder 
from  the  river,  four  miles  and  fifty  six  perches  above  the 
mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  creek,  where  a  low  dam  will  be 
erected. 

A  portion  of  the  line  being  totally  different  from  the 
improvement  contemplated  last  year,  and  the  re-letting 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  work  at  much  higher  prices, 
caused  by  the  suspension  of  the  work  last  winter  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  funds,  has  enhanced  the  cost  of 
construction  beyond  the  original  estimate. 

The  canal  may  be  connected  with  the  Bald  Eagle,  by 
a  side  cut  of  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  a  lock  into 
the  river  nearlv  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
that  point  being  by  law  designated  as  the  termination  of 
the  canal;  but  the  board  have  postponed  putting  this 
work  under  contract,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  it  is  an 
improper  place  to  form  the  connexion,  and  that  a  much 
more  eligible  connexion  with  the  creek  can  be  effected 
above  the  Great  Island,  as  recommended  in  their  report 
ofthefifteeth  December,  1831. 

The  two  miles  of  towing  path  ^longthe  pool  of  Mun- 
cy  dam,  are  completed,  and  the  residue  of  the  work  up- 
on the  line  is  in  active  progress,  and  with  a  supply  of 
necessary  funds,  may  be  finished  ready  for  navigation 


by  the  spring  of  1834.  To  the  bituminous  coal  and 
iron  which  must  start  to  market  upon  this  line,  we  must 
look  in  part  for  a  profitable  return  on  the  money  invest- 
ed in  the  b'.astern,  Susquehanna  and  West  Branch  divi- 
sions' already  finished,  being  one  hundred  and  six  and 
one  half  miles;  hence,  prudence  and  interest  dictate  the 
propriety  of  completing  the  Lycoming  line,  as  early  as 
practicable. 

The  Lewisburg  cross  cut  may  be  ready  for  use  by  the 
first  day  of  May  next;  but  a  dam  in  the  West  Branch, 
two  and  one  half  feet  high,  connected  with  this  work, 
cannot  be  completed  until  the  season  of  low  water. 
Statement  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Lycoming 
line  of  the    West  Branch  division  and   Lewisburg 
cross  cut,  and  of  the  disbursements  made. 
By  the  act  of  the  twenty -first  March,  1831, 
there  was  appropriated  to  the  Lycoming 
line  and  Lewisburg  cross  cut,  the  sum 
of  $200,000  00 

December  1831. — Pro  rata  de- 
duction at  the  treasury  for  old 
work,  &c.  36,108  14 

Pro  rata  deduction  at  the  trea- 
sury under  the  act  of  thir- 
tieth January,  1832,  5,468  00 

41,576  14 

Actual  available  sum  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  1831,  $1 58,423  86 

There  was  set  apart  for  this  line 
out  of  the  appropriation  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
made  by  the  acts  of  the  fifth 
April  and  ninth  of  June,  1832, 
the  sum  of  229,000  00 

Pro  rata  deduction  at  the  trea- 
sury under  the  act  of  eleventh 
June,  1832,  out  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  fifth  April,  6,639  46 

222,360  54 

Whole  amount  of  appropriations  of  1831 

and  1832  applicable  to  the  line,  $380,784  40 

Whole    amount    disbursed    in 

1831,  including  engineering, 
superintendence  and  contin- 
gencies, 60,752  89 

Whole    amount    disbursed    in 

1832,  174,688  34 
235,441  23 

Balance  on  the  thirty -first  October,  1832,  of 

the  appropriations  of  1831  and  1832,      $145,343  17 

There  is  due  on  this  line  for  per 
centage  retained  on  work 
done,  18,517  32 

The  estimated  cost  of  work  yet 

to  bedone,  is  596,833  75 

Whole  amount  yet  to  be  paid  615,351  07 

Deduct  the  above  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tions, 145,343  17 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  Lycom- 
ing  line  and  Lewisburg  cross  cut,  exclu- 
sive of  the  connexion  with  the  Bald  Ea- 
gle, $470,007  90 

The  whole  amount  paid  is         235,441  23 

Pei-  centage  retained  and  work 

yet  to  be  done,  615,351  07 


Estimated  cost  of  the  line,  in- 
cluding the  cross  cut,  $850,792  30 
Length  of  the  line  including  feeder,  46  miles,  74 

perches. 

Length  of  Lewisburg  cross  cut,  200  perches. 
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French  Creek  Division. 

By  the  act  of  the  ninth  of  June  1832,  the  canal  com- 
missioners are  required  to  connect  the  French  creek 
feeder  with  the  creek  and  with  Conneaut  lake.  This 
work  has  been  placed  under  contract  and  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

The  connexion  with  the  creek  at  the  north  end  of 
the  feeder  embraces  a  dam  in  French  creek,  a  guard 
lock  and  one  mile  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
perches  of  canal,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  twenty -four 
thousand,  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty^one  cents.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  feeder  there  will  be  one  mile  and  three 
hundred  and  twelve  perches  of  canal,  and  an  out  let 
lock  forming1  a  junction  with  Conneaut  lake,  the  estimat- 
ed cost  of  which  is  twenty-seven  thousand  and  fifty  dol- 
lars and  eighty-eight  cents.  These  connexions  may  be 
finished  by  next  August. 

The  small  appropriation  of  1831,  to  the  Franklin  line 
was  exhausted  early  last  winter,  from  which  time  until 
June,  but  little  work  was  done;  since  then  the  contracts 
have  been  prosecuted  vigorously. 

The  outlet  lock  connecting  the  pool  of  the  dam  at 
Franklin  with  the  Allegheny  river,  has  been  enlarged 
for  admitting  steam  boats  into  the  pool  of  the  first  dam; 
it  is  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  within  the  chamber.  The  other  locks  on  the 
division,  will  be  adapted  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  by 
making  them  eighteen  feet  wide. 

The  whole  work  on  the  French  creek  division,  may 
be  completed  by  the  first  of  November,  1833. 

Statement  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  French 
creek  division,  and  of  the  disbursements  made,  &c. 

By  the  act  of  the  twenty-first  March,1831, 

there  was  appropriated  to  the  Franklin 

line  of  the  French  creek  division,  the 

sum  of  $60,000  00 

December,  1831 — Pro  rata  deduction  at 

the  treasury,  10,831  69 


Available  amount  of  appropriation  of  1831,  $49,168  31 
There  was  set  apart  for  this 

line,  (including  new  work 

at  the    north    and  west 

ends  of  the  feeder,  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  the 

ninth  June  last,)  out  of 

the  appropriation  of  six 

hundred  thousand  dollars, 

made  by  the  acts  of  the 

fifth  of  April  and  ninth  of 

June,  1832,  the  sum  of         136,000  00 
Pro  rata  deduction  at  the 

treasury  under  the  act  of 

eleventh  June  last,  out  of 

the  appropriation  of  fifth 

April  last,  4,022  92 

131,977  08 


Available  sum  outof  the  appropriations  of 

1831  and  1832,  181,145  39 

Whole  amount  disbursed  in 

1831,  including  superin- 
tending, engineering,and 
contingencies,  16,605  16 

Whole  amount  disbursed  in 

1832,  88,906  84 

105,512  00 


Balance  unexpended,  thirty-first  October, 
1832,  of  appropriation  of  1831  and 
1832,  {75,633  39 

There  is  due  on  this  line  for 
per  centage  retained  on 
work  done,  13,017  87 


Estimated  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  work  on  the 
Franklin  line,and  the  new 
work  at  the  north  and 
west  ends  of  the  feeder,       225,607  50 


Amount  yet  to  be  paid,  238,625  37 

Deduct  the  above  balance  of  the  appro- 
priations, 75,633  39 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  work,    $162,991  98 
The  whole  amount  paid,  is      105,512  00 
Per  centage  retained,  and 

work  to  be  done,  238,625  37 


Estimated  cost  when  com- 
pleted, $344,137  37 


Miles.  Perchet, 

The  length  of  the  Franklin  line,  is         22  80 
The  length  of  new  work  at  north 

end  of  feeder,                                          1  144 
The  length  of  new  work  at  the 

west  end  of  feeder,                               1  312 


Whole  length, 


24 
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Beaver  Division. 


On  this  division  many  facilities  are  afforded  for  prose- 
cuting the  work,  and  its  progress,  while  there  were 
funds,  has  corresponded  -with  its  advantages.  On  the 
fifth  of  last  March,  notice  was  given  to  the  contractors, 
that  the  appropriation  of  1831  was  expended,  when  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  work  took  place.  Opera- 
tions were  recommenced  in  April,  and  on  the  twentieth 
of  September,  it  again  became  necessary  to  notify  the 
contractors,  the  appropriation  of  1832,  being  exhausted. 
Since  then,  the  work  generally,  has  ceased,  except  on 
a  few  important  jobs  for  which  funds  had  been  set 
apart. 

The  line  is  divided  into  forty-nine  sections  of  canal 
and  towing  path,  of  which,  twenty-six  sections  are  fi- 
nished, and  the  mechanical  work  (believed  to  be  equal 
to  any  work  of  the  kind  in  the  commonwealth,)  is  in  a 
corresponding  state  of  forwardness.  The  cost  of  the 
division  will  exceed  the  original  estimate.  This  is  in 
part  owing  to  interruptions  for  want  of  funds,  and  in 
part  to  unexpected  quicksands  that  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  to  the  additional  strength  of  the  works, 
which  the  extremely  high  freshets  of  last  spring  proved 
to  be  indispensable. 

With  an  adequate  supply  of  funds,  if  soon  provided, 
the  whole  line  may  be  completed  by  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1833. 

Statement  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Beaver  di- 
vision, and  of  the  disbursements  made,  &c. 
By  the  act  of  the  twenty -first  of  March, 

1831,  was  appropriated  to  the  Beaver 

division,  the  sum  of  100,000  00 

December   1831,   Pro  rata 

deduction  at  the  treasury 

for  old  work,  &c.  18,054  02 

Pro  rata  deduction  at  the 

treasury,  under  the  act  of 

thirtieth  January,  1832,  j  864  o3 

18,918  35 


Available  sum  ofthe  appropriation  of  1831, 

There  was  set  apart  for  this 
division  out  of  the  appro- 
priation of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  made  by 
the  acts  ofthe  fifth  April, 
and  ninth  of  June,  1832, 
the  sum  of  146,000  00 

Pro  rata  deduction  out  of 


$81,081  65 
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appropriation  of  the  fifth 
of  April,  under  the  act  of 
eleventh  June  last,  4,660,39 


141,339  61 


Whole  amount  of  appropriations  of  1831 

and  1832,  applicable  to  this  division,       §222,421  26 
Whole  amount  disbursed  in 

1831,  including  superin- 
tendence, engineering1, 
contingencies,  &c.  39,926  66 

Whole  amount  disbursed  in 

1832,  177,617  95 
217,544  61 

Balance  unexpended  thirty-first  October, 
1832,    of  the    appropriations  of  1831 


and '1832, 


$4,876  65 


53* 


There  is  due  on  this  divi- 
sion for  per  centage  re- 
tained on  work  done,  5,003 

The  estimated  cost  of  work 

to  be  done,  is  197  033  23* 

Whole  amonnt  yet  to  be  paid 202,036  57 

Deduct  the  above  balance  of  the  appropi- 

ations,  4,876  65 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  divi- 


sion, 
The  whole  amount  paid  is        217,544  61 
Per  centage   retained  and 

work  yet  to  be  done,  202,036  57 


$197,159  97 


Estimated  cost  when  com- 
pleted, §419,581  18 
Length  is  twenty-four  and  three  quarter  miles. 

An  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  the  amount 
yet  to  be  done,  and  the  whole  length  and  estimated 
cost  of  the  lines  in  progress, 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail-road.— 

Whole  amount  of  work  done,  §1,364,470  43 

Estimated  cost  of  work  to  be  done,  ex- 
clusive of  the  second  track,  from  the 
western  termination  of  the  twenty- 
two  miles  to  Columbia,  772,086  38 


§2,136,556  81 

Add  the  estimated  cost  of  the  second 

track,  678,152  86 

Eighty-one  and  a  half  miles,  at  thirty- 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-six dollars  and  thirty-one  cents  per 
mile— whole  cost,  §2,814,709  67 


Frankstown   line  of  the  Juniata  divi- 
sion.— Whole  amount  of  work  done,  692,730  20 
Estimated  cost  of  the  work  to  be  done,  64,111  43 

Forty-one  miles  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  perches.at  eighteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars 
and  fifty-seven  cents  per  mile — whole 


Wyoming  line  of  the  North  Branch  di- 
vision  Whole  amount  of  work  done,       140,500  97 

Estimated  cost  of  work  to  be  done,  141,838  25 


Sixteen  miles  and  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  perches,  at  sixteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and 
thirtv-six  cents  per  mile — whole 
cost,*  §282,339  22 

Lycoming  line  of  the  West  Branch  di- 
vision, including  I.ewisburg  cross 
cut. — Whole  amount  of  work  done,  is        253,958  55 

Estimated  cost  of  work  to  be  done,  596,833  75< 

Forty-six  miles  and  seventy-four  perch- 
es, ax  seventeen  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  dollars  and 
ten  cents  per  mile—whole  cost,  §850,792  30- 


Two  hundred  perches  Lewisburg  cross 
cut,  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 

French  creek  division. — Whole  amount 
of  work  done, 

Estimated  cost  of  work  to  be  done, 


118,529  87 
225,607  50 


Twenty-five,  miles  and  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  perches,  at  thirteen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  three  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  mile — whole  cost,     §344,137  37 

Beaver    division. — Whole    amount   of 

work  done,  222,547  94£ 

Estimated  cost  of  work  to  be  done,  197,033  23i 


Allegheny  Portage  rail-road. — Whole 

amount  of  work  done,  526,256  77 

Estimated  cost  of  work  to  be  done,  ex- 
clusive of  the  second  track  of  rails,  648,954  89 


Estimated  cost  of  the  second  track, 

Thirty-six  miles  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty -one  perches.at  forty  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven   dol- 
lars and  sixty-two  cents  per  mile- 
whole  cost, 

Columbia  line  of  the  Eastern  division. - 

Whole  amount  of  work  done, 
Estimated  cost  of  work  to  be  done, 


$1,175,211  66 
320,577  85 


$1,495,789  51 


119,280  17 
44,000  77 


Eight  miles  and  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven perches,  at  eighteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  mile — 
whole  cos',  $163,:; 


Twenty-four  and  three-fourths  miles,  at 
sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fitty-two  dollars  and  seventy-seven 
cents  per  mile — whole  cost,  $419,581  18 

An  exhibit  of  the  whole  sums  appropriated  and  appli- 
cable to  each  line,  and  of  the  sums  required  to  com- 
plete the  same. 

Whole  sum  appro-  I  Whole  sum  requi- 
prcpriated.         \   red  to  complete. 

Columbia  and  Philadel- 
delphia  rail-road,  not 
including  second 
track,  §1,576,294  18         $560,262  63 

Allegheny  portage  rail- 
road, not  including 
second  track,  760,418  60  414,793  06 

Columbia  line  of  the 

Eastern  division,  127,445  69  35,835  25 

Frankstown  line  of  the 

Juniata  division,  724,129  59  32,712  04 

Wyoming  line  of  the 
North  Branch  divi- 
sion, 167,136  76  115,202  46 

Lycoming  line  of  the 
West  Branch  divi- 
sion, including  the 
Lewisburg  cross  cut,      380,784  40  470,007  90 

French  creek  division,       181,145  39  162,99198 

Beaver  division,  222,421  26  197,159  97 


Whole  sum  appropria 
ted, 


§4,139,775  87 
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Whole  sum  required  to  complete,  ex- 
cept the  second  track  on  rail-roads, 

Add  the  estimated  cost  of  the  second 
track  on  the  Columbia  rail-road, 

Add  the  estimated  cost  of  the  second 
track  on  the  Allegheny  portage  rail- 
road, 

Whole  sum  required  to  complete  the 
works  authorized,  including  the  se- 
cond track  on  the  Columbia  and 
mountain  rail-roads, 

(To  be  continued.) 


$1,988,965  29 
67S.152  86 

320,577  85 


§2,987,696  00 


der  the  guidance  Or  such  principles,  and  listen  to  the 
dictates  of  the  best  experience. 

Among  the  principles,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  should  govern  Councils  in  all  their  legislation 
on  this  important  subject,  they  would  strictly  insist  on 
the  following —  «_ 

First — The  will  of  Stephen  Girard  having  confided 
the  execution  of  these  Trusts  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  by  its  corporate  name  and  title,  the 
general  system  by  which  other  affairs  of  the  city  are 
regulated,  should  be  pursued  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to 
the  subject  matter — and  new  arrangements  should  on- 
ly be  admitted  with  reference  to  things  having  no  ana- 
logy to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Corporation. 

Second — It  is  not  competent  for  Councils  as  legisla- 
tors of  the  Corporation,  it  would  be  unwise  in  them  as 
guardians  of  the  city,  to  assign  a  duty  vested  by  the 
will  in  the  Corporation*  to  any  other  authority,  not  under 
their  constraint  and  effectual  controul  upon  all  points  of 
vital  importance.  Hence  although  suitable  agents  must 
be  authorised  to  carry  into  effect  the  directions  of  Coun- 
cils, yet  such  authority  should  be  purely  executive  in 
its  nature,  should  be  limited  by  the  necessity  of  execu- 
tive services,  and  should  be  funded  on  a  previous  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  functions  so  distinct  and  defi- 
nite as  to  admit  the  least  possible  latitude  of  discretion 
or  construction. 

Third — As  an  obvious  corrollary  from  the  foregoing 
proposition  it  follows  that  no  agent  whatever  should  be 
authorised  to  expend  monies  belonging  to  the  Trust  for 
any  purpose,  except  such  as  had  been  previously  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose  by  an  ordinance  of  Councils. 
In  other  words  the  principle  of  specific  appropriations, 
the  most  effectual  check  which  the  people  can  exercise 
over  their  agents,  a  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
every  free  government,  is  deemed  applicable  in  its  ful- 
lest extent  to  the  present  subject. 

Fourth — In  all  arrangements  for  the  execution  of  the 
Girard  Trust,  simplicity  should  be  consulted,  as  far  as 
consistent  with  their  nature  and  objects.  The  duties 
of  each  officer  should  be  as  homogenous  as  possible, 
the  power  of  each  should  be  distinctly  marked,  and  his 
responsibility  be  in  exact  proportion  to  that  power.  No 
doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  power  granted  to 
any,  nor  the  latitude  allowed  for  interference  one  with 
the  other,  or  with  the  regular  officers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Fifth — While  a  wise  and  just  economy  should  prevail, 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  agent  be  loaded  with  a  lar- 
ger amount  of  duty,  than  he  can  be  expected  to  perform 
with  advantage  to  the  public. 

Sixth — The  arrangements  should  be  such  as  to  se- 
cure the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  competency  in  eve- 
ry department. 

Seventh — In  the  organization  of  the  Girard  College, 
constant  and  sole  reference  should  be  had  to  its  stability 
and  capacity  for  extended  and  permanent  usefulness. — 
While  Councils  should  therefore  take  care  that  all  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  be  punctually  executed,  and 
should  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  its  expenditures, 
they  should  not  expose  it  to  the  consequences  of  sudden 
and  capricious  change,  nor  open  a  door  by  which  any 
influence  or  feeling  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion might  gain  admission.  It  follows  that  every  indivi- 
dual concerned  in  its  management,  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  nothing  but  his  qualifications  lor  the 
service — and  that  he  should  be  severed  from  all  respon- 
sibility and  relieved  from  every  temptation,  not  connect- 
ed with  that  service. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  Ordinance  of  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1832,  with  the  foregoing  propositions,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show,  that  nearly  all  the  principles  which  the 
Committee  regard  as  of  paramount  importance  have 
been  entirely  disregarded.     That  Ordinance  after  pro- 
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Thursday,    December,   13,  1832. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  if  any  and  what 
alterations  are  necessary  in  the  Ordinance  entitled  an 
Ordinance  for  the  management  of  the  Girard  Trusts, 
passed  15th  September,  1832 — Report, 

That  having  given  to  the  whole  subject  that  serious 
and  patient  consideration  which  its  importance  demands, 
they  have  unanimously  determined  to  recommend  to 
Councils  the  immediate  passage  of  two  Ordinances 
herewith  presented,  the  first  entitled  "  A  further  OrdU 
nance  for  the  management  of  the  Girard  Estate;"  and 
the  second  entitled  "An  Ordinance  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Girard  College." 

As  these  propositions  if  adopted,  will  destroy  the 
whole  system,  in  regard  to  the  Girard  Estate  and  Trusts 
prescribed  by  Ordinance  of  the  11th  September  last, 
and  which  has  gone  into  operation  within  a  few  days, 
the  committee  feel  themselves  called  on  to  explain  at 
some  length  the  motives  and  the  reasons  which  have  go- 
verned their  decision.  They  disclaim  having  been  ac- 
tuated by  mere  love  of  change,  or  by  any  unfounded 
prejudice  against  the  legislation  of  their  predecessors — 
so  far  from  this  they  entered  upon  the  task,  with  an 
anxious  hope,  that  much,  if  not  all  of  the  existing  pro- 
visions might  be  retained,  consistent  with  the'.r  views  of 
the  public  good,  and  with  the  public  attainments  of  the 
great  objects  contemplated  by  the  deceased  benefactor 
of  the  city.  The  more,  however,  they  have  investigated 
the  subject,  the  stronger  has  their  conviction  become, 
that  the  system  referred  to,  is  unequal  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed}  that  besides  numberless  in- 
conveniences and  embarrassments  which  cannot  fail  to 
arise  from  its  further  prosecution,  it  is  chargeable  with 
a  marked  departure  from  the  fundamental  principles 
which  have  heretofore  governed  the  legislation  ot  the 
city,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  can 
never  be  abandoned  without  serious  hazard.  With  this 
conviction  forced  on  their  minds;  the  committee  had  no 
alternative  but  to  recommend  an  immediate  and  radical 
change.  It  remains  for  them  so  io  explain  their  views, 
as  to  justify  their  cause  in  the  estimation  of  the  Councils 
and  of  the  public. 

The  Trusts  created  by  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  are 
of  incalculable  importance  to  this  whole  community. — 
Involving  interests  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent 
value,  they  require  for  their  management,  the  utmost 
prudence  and  foresight,  and  a  constant  reference  to  the 
preservation  of  those  interests  against  ever)'  probable  or 
possible  contingency;  according  as  that  management, 
shall  be  judicious  or  the  reverse,  according  as  the  gener- 
ous intentions  of  the  Testator  shall  be  promoted  or  frus- 
trated, must  the  splendid  provisions  of  his  will,  prove  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
deeply  important  therefore,  that  now,   when  those  first    __ 

steps  are  to  be  taken,  which  must  in  a  greater  or  less    viding  for  the  election  of  nine  Directors  of  the  Girard 
degree  influence  the  whole  future  progress,  the  consti-  I  Trust  proceeds  to  announce  their  powers  in  the  fol.ow- 
tuted  authorities  of  the  city  should  place  themselves  un-    ing  broadjand  indefinite  terms. 
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"Sect.  6.— Be  it  further  ordained,  &c.  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  thus  constituted  shall  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  have  the 
general  charge  and  management  of  all  the  estate  and  ef- 
fects devised  and  bequeathed  by  Stephen  Girnrd  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia — it  shall  execute  all  the  Trusts  de- 
clared in  his  last  will  and  testament  as  to  be  executed  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  under  its  authority,  and  it 
shall  cause  the  intentions  of  the  Testator  therein  to  be 
carried  into  full  and  complete  effect." 

"Sect.  7. — And  be  it  further  ordained,  &c.  That 
the  said  Board  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary 
leases  and  contracts  whatever,  touching  the  estate  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  or  the  trusts  therewith  connected 
to  direct  and  supervise  the  investment,  application,  or 
disbursement  of  the  moneys  of  the  said  estate;  to  employ 
and  appoint  agents,  and  attorneys,  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation, and  to  remove  them  from  office  at  discretion; 
to  fix  the  compensation  and  prescribe  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  its  secretary,  and  generally  to  take  all 
proper  means  for  the  performance  of  the  several  duties 
by  this  ordinance  devolved  on  them." 

Nothing  as  the  committee  conceive  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  Councils  by  these  two  sections  have  given  up 
all  controul  over  the  important  business  arising  under 
the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  have  placed  it  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  a  Board,  which  however  respecta- 
ble the  character  of  its  individual  members,  is  yet  un- 
known to  the  charter  of  the  city,  and  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  corporation .  It  is  true  that  the  grant 
of  power  in  the  sixth  section  is  somewhat  restrained  by 
the  expression  "under  the  direction  of  Councils"  but 
that  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  more  liberal  grant 
in  the  seventh,  and  it  can  at  best  imply  nothing  beyond 
what  must  always  exist,  a  right  remaining  in  the  Coun- 
cils, to  take  away  or  diminish  so  much  of  the  power 
granted,  as  they  may  subsequently  consider  either  dan- 
gerous or  inexpedient — until  such  further  legislation  ac- 
tually takes  place,  the  power  of  the  Board  to  make  con- 
tracts, expend  moneys,  employ  agents  and  attornies,  and 
fix  their  compensation,  must  continue  to  be  absolute 
and  unlimited.  No  provision  is  made  that  Councils  shall 
select  the  objects  of  expenditure  or  determine  the 
amount  to  be  applied  to  each.  All  is  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  a  discretion  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  Councils  alone  can  lawfully  exercise, 
and  which  therefore  they  had  neither  right  nor  power  to 
rest  in  any  board  or  individual. 

If  these  views  be  correct  it  follows  that  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  6th  and  7th  sections,  or  rather  the  imme 
diate  withdrawal  of  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
they  grant  to  the  Board  of  Directors  is  required  by  eve- 
ry consideration  of  prudence  and  of  principle.  The 
committee  would  be  understood,  however,  not  to  inti- 
mate the  most  remote  suspicion  that  the  gentlemen  now 
composing  that  Board  would  be  disposed  to  employ 
such  power  to  the  injury  of  the  city.  Their  opinion  is 
exactly  reverse.  But  it  is  their  duty  as  faithful  repre- 
sentatives to  guard  against  any  contingency  however 
improbable,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  hazard  the 
interest  of  their  constituents  upon  any  personal  confi- 
dence in  the  purity  and  character  of  others. 

The  necessity  of  modifying  the  6th  and  7th  sections 
of  the  Ordinance  of  the  15th  September,  1832,  so  as  to 
resume  a  great  portion  of  the  power  now  vested  in  the 
Directors  of  the  Girard  Trust,  being  as  the  committee 
believe  fully  demonstrated,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether 
the  organization  of  that  Board  is  so  far  convenient  and 
judicious,  as  to  render  its  continuance  with  more  limited 
powers  desirable — the  committee  think  not — they  per- 
ceive defects  in  that  organization  of  a  most  serious  kind, 
such  as  must  always  interfere  with  its  prompt,  harmoni- 
ous and  successful  action,  and  with  the  attainment  of 
the  great  objects  contemplated  by  Mr.  Girard  in  his 
liberal  donations  to  the  city. 

It  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  this  Board,  that  it 
embraces  a  multitude  of  totally  dissimilar  objects,  so 


various  indeed,  and  so  widely  extended,  that  nine  indi- 
viduals receiving  no  compensation  for  their  services 
cannot  be  expected  properly  to  attend  to  them.  They 
are  required  to  superintend  a  large  amount  of  real  es- 
tate, its  leases,  improvements  and  repairs — to  direct  the 
investment  of  large  sums  of  personal  property — to  build, 
organize  and  superintend  a  College,  with  a  splendid 
endowment  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  order  for  the 
widening  of  Water  street,  and  the  improvement  along 
the  wharves  as  designated  by  Mr.  Girard — to  see  that  all 
wooden  buildings  be  removed  from  the  city,  and  to  di- 
rect every  application  of  the  surplus  revenue  whether 
in  the  department  of  police,  watching,  lighting,  pav- 
ing, health,  ornament  or  general  comfort.  If  it  be 
urged  that  this  objection  is  wholly  or  in  part  obviat- 
ed by  the  provisions  of  the  9th  Section,  namely,  that 
the  Board  shall  be  divided  into  three  committees;  "  One 
to  have  more  immediate  charge  of  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  Girard  Estate,  &c."  a  second  "to  have 
more  immediate  charge  of  the  real  estate,  and  the  build- 
ing and  repairs  therewith  connected,"  and  a  third  ''to 
have  more  immediate  charge  of  the  concerns  of  the  Col- 
lege,  its  system  of  instruction  and  discipline,"  the  an- 
swer is  that  such  provisions  must  lead  to  still  greater 
difficulties  and  give  rise  to  still  stronger  objections.  It 
must  be  observed  that  although  the  more  immediate 
charge  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  is  committed  to 
three  individuals,  yet  every  question  connected  with 
each  must  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nine. 
If  therefore  in  the  selection  of  the  Board  (as  is  said  to 
have  been  the  case  heretofore,  and  as  would  always  be 
natural  and  proper)  equal  reference  be  had  to  the 
three  kinds  of  qulifications  necessary  to  fit  the  candi- 
date for  the  duties  of  the  three  committees,  namely, 
financial  skill,  knowledge  of  building  and  real  estate, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  Education,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  all  questions  must  be  decided 
by  a  Board  two-thirds  of  whom  have  no  particular  fit- 
ness for  the  subject.  And  that  such  decisions,  unless 
the  majority  yield  implicitly  to  the  opinions  of  the  mi- 
nority, are  most  likely  to  be  wrong. 

Again — the  committee  feel  bound  to  enter  their  solemn 
protest  against  any  conexion  between  the  internal  ma- 
nagement of  the  Girard  College  and  the  pecuniary  or 
other  affairs  of  the  Girard  Trust. 

They  believe  such  union  to  be  at  once  unnatural  and 
unnecessary,  and  that  its  offspring  must  be  discord,  in- 
stability and  disappointment .  They  would  desire  that 
Trustees  of  the  College  be  chosen  on  account  of  their 
fitness  for  that  special  service;  that  their  duties  should 
be  confined  to  the  college  alone,  and  to  the  expenditure 
of  such  moneys  only  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appro- 
priated by  Councils  for  the  use  of  the  College. 

A  third  objection  which  the  committee  deem  impor- 
tant, will  be  more  and  more  felt,  as  the  resources  for 
improving  the  city  arising  out  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Girard 
are  more  completely  developed. 

All  the  surplus  income  after  endowing  the  College 
and  applying  the  specified  sum  to  the  Water  street  im- 
provements and  to  the  removal  of  wooden  buildings 
having  been  devoted  by  Mr.  Girard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city,  its  lighting,  police,  comfort,  prosperity 
and  health,  how  are  the  Directors  to  perform  this  por- 
tion of  their  duties  without  serious  clashing  with  other 
constituted  authorities? 

Will  it  be  convenient  ths\t  they  shall  appoint  and  re- 
gulate the  additional  watchmen,  or  are  they  qualified  to 
judge  where  such  addition  is  required? 

Will  they  superintend  a  part  of  the  public  paving, 
the  ornamenting  of  the  public  squares,  or  the  erection 
of  Gas  work,  if  these  shall  be  deemed  fit  subjects  of 
expenditure?  This  cannot  be  without  serious  inconve- 
nience to  all  concerned,  and  real  prejudice  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  community.  Yet  all  this  is  necessarily  includ- 
ed among  the  multifarious  duties  assigned  them  by  the 
existing  Ordinance. 

Many  other  objections  of  equal  force  might  be  urged 
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against  the  system  for  managing  the  Girard  Estates  and 
Trusts  as  now  defined  by  Ordinance. 

But  the  committee  believing  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  sustain  the  opinion  which  they  ventured  to  ex- 
press at  the  outset  of  this  report,  forbear  unnecessarily 
to  press  the  subject. 

It  remains  for  them  to  devise  a  substitute  more  con- 
formable to  sound  principle  and  settled  practice — and 
better  calculated  to  effect'the  great  objects  in  view.  As 
a  first  and  indispensable  step,  they  propose  to  analyze 
the  Trusts  created  by  Mr.  Girard's  will,  and  to  classify 
the  duties  arising  therefrom. 

By  that  will  a  large  amount  of  real  ami  personal  pro- 
perty is  devised  and  bequeathed  to  the  city  upon  the  fol- 
lowing trusts: 

1.  That  the  Real  Estate  shall  be  regularly  and  advan- 
tageously let  to  proper  tenants,  shall  be  kept  in  good 
repair  and  judiciously  improved,  and  that  its  rents,  is- 
sues and  profits  forever,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to 
the  uses  specified  in  the  will. 

2.  That  $2,000, 000,  of  the  personal  property  shall  be 
set  apart  in  the  first  instance  as  a  fund  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  the  College,  and  that  the  principal 
sum  without  any  surplus  of  interest  after  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  College,  shall  be  invested  from  time  to 
time  in  good  securities,  so  as  to  constitute  a  permanent 
and  productive  fund. 

3.  That  a  further  sum  of  $500,000  of  the  personal 
property  shall  be  set  apart  as  soon  as  received  from  the 
Executors,  that  it  shall  be  securely  invested,  and  kept 
so  invested,  and  that  the  income  thereof  shall  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  opening  of  Delaware  Avenue,  the  re- 
moval of  wooden  buildings  from  the  city,  and  the  im- 
provement of  Water  street  according  to  the  plan  and 
suggestions  of  the  Testator. 

4.  That  the  balance  of  Personal  Estate  which  may 
be  received  from  the  Executors  shall  be  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously invested  so  as  to  constitute  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  other  uses  declared  in  the  will. 

5.  That  the  income  of  the  Real  Estate,  (after  de- 
ducting  $3900,  of  annuities  charged  thereon,)  and  the 
whole  income  of  the  balance  of  personal  property,  shall 
be  applied  each  year,  to  some  valuable  public  purposes 
not  especially  described,  but  included  within  certain 
general  expressions  of  the  will,  namely — "the  mainte- 
nance of  a  more  efficient  Police,  the  improvement  of 
city  property  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  city, 
the  diminution  of  taxes,  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and 
the  health  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants" — with  a  pro- 
viso, however,  that  in  case  the  fund  set  apart  for  the 
college,  shall  prove  insufficient,  such  deficiencies  shall 
be  supplied  from  the  income  referred  to  in  this  article. 

The  foregoing  abstract  comprehends  all  the  impor- 


tion  may  require.  This  duty  for  the  last  year  has  been 
fully  performed  by  a  single  agent,  and  as  the  committee 
believe,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned — such 
an  agent  therefore,  with  the  same  range  of  duties  in  re- 
gard to  the  real  estate,  it  is  proposed  to  retain;  the 
committee  being  satisfied  after  full  inquiry,  that  with 
the  aid  of  a  collector  of  rents,  and  of  a  qualified  sub- 
agent  to  exercise  some  supervision  of  the  tenants  of 
farms  and  garden  lots  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
(both  of  which  are  provided  for  in  the  Ordinance  sub- 
mitted,) he  will  be  able  to  perform  all  the  requisite 
service.  The  employment  of  a  sub-agent  is  deemed 
necessary,  because  by  the  leases  of  the  county  proper- 
ty, the  tenants  engage  to  keep  their  premises  in  repair, 
and  to  pursue  moreover,  a  certain  course  of  culture 
and  improvement.  It  follows  that  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  a  close  inspection  over  such  tenants,  that  the 
principal  agent  could  conveniently  bestow,  would  be 
productive  of  advantages  to  the  city. 

In  the  next  place,  some  competent  authority  must  be 
provided  to  fix  the  rent  of  real  property,  lease  it  to 
suitable  tenants,  decide  what  repairs  are  proper  to  be 
made,  direct  proceedings  against  delinquent  tenants, 
and  do  other  acts  incident  to  its  due  management  and 
preservation. 

For  these  purposes  it  is  proposed,  that  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  with  the  Treasurer  and  Agent,  shall  constitute 
a  Board  to  meet  daily  at  the  Treasurer's  office;  and  two 
of  the  number  to  be  a  quorum.  By  a  further  provision, 
that  all  leases  shall  be  executed  by  the  Mayor,  that  no 
monies  shall  be  expended  by  the  Board  for  repairs  or 
otherwise,  unless  for  appropriations  previously  mar!e  by 
Councils,  and  that  a  Standing  Committee  of  Councils, 
shall  superintend  the  whole  subject,  it  is  believed  a 
sufficient  security  will  be  obtained  against  any  improvi- 
dent demises  of  the  city  property,  or  extravagant  dis- 
bursement for  repairs. 

The  only  remaining  business  under  the  present  divi- 
sion, relates  to  the  due  investment  of  the  personal  pro- 
perty, and  of  its  surplus  income. 

This  also  it  is  proposed  to  refer  to  the  Board  above 
named,  with  a  restriction  however,  that  they  shall  not 
consummate  any  such  investment  until  it  shall  have  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Standing  Committee 
charged  with  the  subject. 

This  simple  organization  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  real  and  personal  property, 
and  bringing  its  proceeds  into  the  proper  treasury,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever,  with  a  specification  of 
such  details  as  seemed  to  the  committee  to  be  useful  or 
necessary,  together  with  a  general  provision,  that  the 
Girard  Treasurer  like  the  Treasurer  of  the  City,  shall 
disburse  no  money  for  any  purpose  except  in  conformi- 


tant  objects  to  be  provided  for  by  Councils,  and  it  sug-    ty  with  a  warrant  from  the   Mayor,  and  a  previous  ap- 


gests  at  once,  a  division  of  duties  so  natural  and  obvious 
that  they  cannot  hesitate  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  their 
arrangements. 

The  management  of  this  property  real  and  personal, 
so  as  to  make  it  and  keep  it  productive,  and  the  bring- 
ing of  its  income  into  a  proper  treasury — constitutes 
one  .class  of  duties,  simple  and  distinct,  and  having  no 
necessary  or  proper  connexion  with.the  subsequent  ex- 
penditure of  that  income  upon  any  of  the  objects  refer- 
red to  by  the  Testator. 

This  division  the  committee  propose  to  adopt,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  by  the  first  Ordinance 
recommended,  entitled  "  An  Ordinance  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Girard  Estates,"  as  the  services  of  a 
Treasurer  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  they  have  except- 
ed from  report,  the  12th,  13th,  and  18th  sections  of  the 
Ordinance  of  September  15th  last,  which  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Treasurer  of  the  Girard  Fund, 
define  the  security  he  shall  give,  and  fix  his  compensa- 
tion. 

Provision  must  next  be  made  for  a  constant  and 
careful  inspection  of  the  Real  Estate,  and  for  the  exe- 
cution of  such  repairs  and  improvements  as  its  condi- 


propriation  by  Councils  is  the  subject  of  the  Bill  first- 
referred  to  in  the  account — of  this  report  entitled  an  Or- 
dinance for  the  management  of  the  Girard  Estates. 

A  second  division  of  duties,  equally  obvious  with  the 
former,  and  more  distinct  in  its  nature  from  all  others 
whatsoever  arises  out  of  the  directions  of  the  will,  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Gi- 
rard College.  As  the  best  means  of  carrying  these  di- 
rections into  effect,  the  committee  have  provided  by  a 
further  Ordinance  herewith  submitted,  for  the  election 
by  Councils  of  twelve  trustees,  to  serve  three  years,and 
one-third  to  be  chosen  each  year. 

In  order  that  the  regular  authorities  of  the  city  may 
be  duly  represented  in  this  important  Board,  it  is  fur- 
ther proposed  that  the  Mayor,  and  the  President  of  each 
Council,  shall  be  ex-officio  Trustees.  It  has  been  the 
design  of  this  committee  in  preparing  this  Ordinance,  to 
give  to  the  Trustees  the  entire  management  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  College,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Councils,  as  to  all  fundamental  regulations  when  first 
adopted,  and  to  their  constant  control  in  regard  to  all 
expenditures  of  money. 

The  latter  is  effected  by  requiring  a  specific  appro- 
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priation  for  each  object  within  the  scope  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College. 

The  committee,  however,  do  not  recommend  the  Or- 
dinance submitted,  as  embracing  a  complete  organiza- 
tion of  ihe  establishment. 

They  have  deemed  it  sufficient  at  this  time,  to  mark 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  Institution,  and  to  direct  pre- 
liminary measures  for  determining  the  plan  of  building, 
and  the  most  judicious  system  of  instruction  and  govern- 
ment. When  money  comes  to  be  expended  for  its 
erection  or  management,  a  system  must  be  digested  by 
which  these  expenditures  shall  be  accounted  for;  many 
other  details  also  must  be  left  untouched  until  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  instruction  and  government  shall  be  fixed. 

The  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  cannot  conveniently  discharge  their 
duties,  unless  they  be  invested  with  corporate  privi- 
leges. 

They  have  therefore  provided  in  the  Ordinance  sub- 
mitted, for  an  early  application  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  with  the  best  legal  advice,  a  suitable  law 
for  that  purpose. 

The  two  divisions  of  duties  arising  out  of  the  will  of 
Mr.  Girard,  which  the  committee  have  now  discussed, 
are  the  only  ones  which  in  their  opinion  require  imme- 
diate provision  by  Councils.  When  the  §500,000  di- 
rected to  the  improvement  of  Water  street,  &c.  shall 
have  been  placed  in  the  Treasury,  and  a  portion  of  its 
income  become  available,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
Councils  to  direct  the  application  of  that  income,  and 
to  designate  the  officers  by  whom  it  shall  be  applied. 
As  to  the  other  objects  to  which  the  surplus  income  of 
the  Girard  Estate  is  applicable,  namely — ff  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  better  Police,  the  improvement  of  the  City 
Property,  and  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  City; 
the  diminution  of  Taxes,  the  prosperity  of  the  City, 
and  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,"  they  fall 
within  the  range  of  duties  already  assigned  to  regular 
offjeers  of  the  Corporation,  with  reference  therefore  to 
|he  accomplishment  of  such  objects,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  Councils  when  they  find  a  surplus  in  their  hands, 
or  likely  to  come  into  their  hands  applicable  thereto, 
shall  select  the  object  which  they  deem  most  important, 
assign  its  execution  to  the  proper  officer,  and  appropri- 
ate such  amount  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Girard 
Fund,  as  they  deem  necessary;  should  iio  such  officer, 
pr  authority  be  then  in  existence,  or  should  it  be  expe- 
dient for  any  considerations  to  create  a  new  one,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  do  so  when  the  appropriation  shall 
b,e  made. 

The  committee  have  thus  at  greater  length  perhaps 
than  was  desirable,  but  yet  as  briefly  as  was~consistent 
with  any  degree  of  clearness,  explained  their  views  of 
the  course  which  the  Councils  should  now  pursue  with 
reference  to  the  future  management  and  execution  of 
the  Girard  property  and  Trusts. 

The  system  they  propose  appears  to  be  recommended 
by  its  safety,  accuracy,  and  simplicity,  by  its  conformi- 
ty with  fixed  principles  and  established  practice,  and  by 
its  tendency  to  harmonize  the  business  arising  out  of 
these  trusts,  with  the  regularand  constituted  operations 
of  the  City  Government,  instead  of  creating  an  excre- 
scence foreign  to  its  nature,  and  perhaps  hostile  to  its 
prosperous  action. 

'  Jn  all  these  respects,  it  differs  radically  as  the  com- 
mittee believe  from  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  }Mh  September  last,  and  from  the  system  now  in 
motion  under  tljat  ordinance. 

They  cannot  therefore  hesitate  to  recommend  the  re- 
peal of  one,  and  the  adoption  of  the  other,  with  S'jch 
improvements  and  amendments  as  the  better  judgment 
of  Councils  may  suggest. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

An  Ordinance  fur  the  management  of  the  Girurd  College. 
Section  1.  Be  it  ordained,  &c.  That  the  Mayor  of  the 


city,  the  President  of  the  Select  Council,  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Common  Council,  for  the  time  being,  and 
fifteen  other  persons  to  be  chosen  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter specified,  shall  constitute  a  Beard  of  Directors 
of  the  Girard  College,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  super- 
intend the  organization  and  management  of  the  said 
college  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  . 
Girard,  and  with  such  ordinances  as  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils  ma)'  from  time  enact  in  relation 
thereto. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  shall  assemble  in  joint  meeting  on  second 
Monday  in  January  next,  and  shall  then  and  there 
choose  fifteen  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  not  members  of 
either  Council,  to  be  trustees  of  the  Girard  College. 

Sec.  3.  That  as  soon  as  the  said  elections  shall  be 
completed,  the  clerks  of  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils shall  divide  the  persons  so  chosen,  by  lot  into  three 
classes,  of  five  each,  the  first  class  to  serve  one  year, 
the  second  to  serve  two  years,  the  third  to  serve  three 
years,  and  shall  record  the  result  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  joint  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January  in  each  succeeding  year,  at  the 
hour  of  noon,  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  in  joint 
meeting  shall  elect  five  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  not 
members  of  either  Council,  to  serve  as  trustees  of  the 
Girard  College,  for  the  term  of  three  years  next  ensu- 
ing, and  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whose  terms  of 
service  shall  have  expired. 

Sec.  5;  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  any  vacancy  in 
the  board  of  trustees,  arising  from  the  death,  resigna- 
tion or  removal  from  the  city  of  any  member,  shall  be 
supplied  by  a  special  election,  to  be  had  as  early  as 
convenient  after  such  vacancy  is  known  to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  the  trustees  first 
chosen,  shall  meet  within  ten  days  after  their  appoint- 
ment, and  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  be 
president  of  the  board, — and  one  other  person,  not  of 
their  owp  number,  to  be  secretary  of  the  board — and 
that  the  election  of  president  and  secretary,  shall  take 
place  in  each  succeeding  year,  at  the  meeting  next  af- 
ter the  second  Monday  in  January. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  ordained,  that  the  secretary  so 
chosen,  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
and  transactions  of  the  board,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  services  as  the  Councils  or  the  Trustees  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  for  all  which,  he  shall  receive  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of 
Trustees. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  ordained,  &c-  That  no  member, 
of  the  s^id  board  of  Trustees  shall  be  allowed  or  re- 
ceive any  compensation  for  his  services  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, nor  shall  any  member  of  said  board,  or  of  the 
Select  or  Common  Council  at  anytime  hold  any  station, 
or  perform  any  work  or  duty  to  which  compensation  or 
emolument  may  be  attached  relating  to  the  said  col- 
lege, nor  shall  such  member  of  the  board,  or  any  offi- 
cers organized  by  them  appointed,  or  any  member  of 
the  Select  or  Common  Councils,  be  directly  or  indirect-, 
ly  concerned  in  any  contract,  arrangement,  or  engage- 
ment, for  doing  any  work,  or  furnishing  any  materials, 
whereby  any  profits  or  advantage  may  ensue  to  him, 
relating  to  the  erection  or  management  of  said  college. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  ordained,  &c.  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  Trustees  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  Councils  for  their  approbation, 
the  plan  of  a  system  of  government  and  ihstruction  for 
the  said  college,  having  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  so  far  as  they  are  express 
upon  this  subject. 

Sec.  10.  Beit  further  ordained,  &c.  That  in  order 
to  furnish  the  said  Trustees  with  proper  assistance  in 
the  duties  devolved  upon  them  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion,—it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees, 
as  soon  as  a  person  of  suitable  character  and  competent 
attainments  can  be  procured,  to  appoint  a  president  of 
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said  college,  and  to  assign  him  a  proper  compensation. 

Sec.  11.  Be  it  further  ordained,  &c.  That  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Girard  College,  shall  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require,  present  to  Councils  detailed  esti- 
mates of  the  sums  of  money  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  assigned  them,  in  order  that  all  ne- 
cessary and  proper  appropriations  may  be  made,  hut 
that  such  Trustees  shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  or 
engagement  whatsoever,  unless  expressly  authorized  to 
make  the  same,  or  unless  a  regular  appropriation  has 
been  made  to  that  object. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  ordained,  &c.  That  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  all  Officers,  Professors,  Tu- 
tors, and  Agents,  necessary  for  the  government  and  in- 
struction of  the  Girard  College,  and  of  admitting  and 
dismissing  scholars,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard  relating  thereto,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  said  board  of  Trustees, and  in  their  succes- 
sors forever. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  ordained,  &c.  That  eight 
of  the  said  Trustees  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  who  in  the  absence  of  the  president 
shall  appoint  a  president  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  14.  And  whereas  it  is  desirable  and  necessary 
that  the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  should 
be  a  body  corporate  with  all  the  legal  incidents  to  that 
character.  Be  it  further  ordained,  &.c.  That  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  the  Girard  Estate  be  authorized  and 
required,  with  such  professional  assistance  as  they  deem 
necessary  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  ot  the 
Trustees,  who  shall  hereafter  be  elected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance,  which  bill  when  approved  by 
the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  committee  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Sec.  15.  Be  it  further  ordained,  &c.  That  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  be  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  in  the 
usual  form  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Girard  Fund,  for 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  committee  in  carrying  into 
,«ffect  the  foregoing  section. 


dl  further  Ordinance  fur  the  management  \f  the  Girard 
Estates 

Be  it  ordained,  &c.  That  the  ordinance  passed  the 
35th  day  of  September,  1832, "entitled  "  An  Ordinance 
For  the  management  of  the  Girard  Trusts,"  except  the 
52th,  13th,  and  18th  sections  thereof,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  annually  at  the 
time  of  choosing  a  Treasurer,  as  provided  for  in  the  said 
12th  section,  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  in  joint 
meeting,  shall  choose  one  suitable  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  be  Agent  for  the  Girard  Estates,  who  shall 
continue  in  office  until  his  successor  is  duly  constituted, 
and  whose  especial  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  all 
the  Real  Estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
devised  to  the  city  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard-,  and  to 
perform  such  other  services  as  may  be  enjoined  upon 
.  him  by  ordinances  or  resolutions  of  Councils. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  the  said  Agent, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  said  office,  shall 
give  bond,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  approved  by 
the  Mayor,  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  penal  sum  often  thousand  dollars, 
conditional  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

Section  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Mayor  of 
-the  City,  the  said  Treasurer  and  the  said  Agent  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Girard  Es- 
tate, any  two  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum,  with  authori- 
ty to  lease  or  rent  the  Real  Estate  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  devised  to  the  city  by  Stephen  Gir- 
ard, whenever  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  va- 
cant, to  take  all  necessary  and  proper  measures  for  its 
preservation  and  repairs,  and  for  the  recover}'  and  col- 
lection of  the  rents  accruing  thereon,  and  whose  duty 


it  shall  be  to  attend  to  the  investment  of  all  monies  in 
the  hands  of  the  said  Treasurer,  which  in  pursuance  of 
the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  or  of  any  Ordinance  or  Re- 
solution of  Councils  it  may  be  necessary  to  invest,  pro- 
vided always,  that  all  leases  or  agreements  for  the  rent- 
ing  of  Real  Estate  shall  be  executed  by  the  Mayor,  for 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  Alderman,  and  C'tizens  of 
Philadelphia;  and  provided,  also,  that  no  investment  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  made 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Coun- 
cils hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  the  said  Board 
shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings  and  all 
orders  by  them  made,  and  may  appoint  a  collector  of 
rents  and  a  messenger,  and  assign  to  each  a  reasonable 
compensation. 

Sec.  6.  That -the  collector  of  rents  to  be  appointed 
by  the  said  Board,  shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties 
of  his  office,  give  bond  with  two  sureties,  in  the  penal 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  duliesof  his  office,  and  that  he  will, 
at  least,  twice  in  each  week,  justly  and  truly  account 
with  the  said  Treasurer,  and  in  case  of  the  failure  or  re- 
fusal of  such  collector  so  to  account  or  pay  over,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Board  at  their  next  meeting,  and  the  said  Board  forth- 
with to  remove  the  said  collector  from  office. 

Sec.  7,  That  the  said  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  mo- 
ney arising  out  of  the  real  or  personal  estate  devised  and 
"bequeathed  to  the  city  by  Stephen  Girard,  and  shall 
forthwith  deposit  the  same  in  such  incorporated  Bank, 
within  the  city,  as  the  Joint  Committee  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  or  the  Councils  may  direct — and  he  shall 
keep  full,  clear,  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  his  receipts 
and  disbursements,  in  such  form  and  with  such  securi- 
ties against  fraud  as  the  Joint  Committee,  hereinafter 
provided  for,  shall  approve,  or  as  the  Councils  may  di- 
rect— provided  that  he  shall  exactly  comply  with  all  di- 
rections relating  to  the  mode  of  keeping  his  accounts 
contained  in  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  especially 
in  the  24th  section  thereof;  and  provided  further,  that 
such  system  of  accounts  shall  correspond  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practicable  with  that  now  used  by  the  City  Trea- 
surer. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  said  Treasurer  shall  pay  no  monies 
except  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Mayor,  founded 
on  a  requisition  of  a  majority  of  the  Joint  Committee 
hereinafter  provided  for,  setting  forth  distinctly  its  ob- 
ject. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  said  Board  shall  prepare  and  pre- 
sent to  Councils  at  the  first  meeting  in  January  and  Ju- 
ly of  each  year,  a  report  in  duplicate  of  their  proceed- 
ings for  the  six  months  ending  on  the  31st  of  December 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  next  preceding,  accompanied 
by  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the 
management  of  the  Girard  Estate,  (including  the  im- 
provement, preservation,  and  repairs  of  Real  Estate,) 
and  by  such  other  suggestions  for  the  information  of 
Councils  as  may  seem  to  them  important, 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  the  same  Trea- 
surer shall  prepare  and  present  to  Councils  at  the  first 
meeting  in  each  year,  a  detailed  account  in  duplicate, 
concerning  the  monies  arising  from  the  estate  of  Ste- 
phen Girard,  and  the  investment  and  application  there- 
of—and also  a  concise  but  plain  account  of  the  state  of 
the  trusts,and  of  the  devises  and  bequests  of  the  said  Ste- 
phen Girard,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December 
next  preceding — and  he  shall,  moreover,  furnish  to 
Councils,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  each  quar- 
ter an  exhibit  of  all  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  fund,  and  such  other  information  within  the  scope 
of  his  duties,  as  the  standing  committee,  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  or  Councils  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Section  11.  Be  it  further  ordained.  That  the  salary  of 
the  agent  for  the  Girard  estates,  shall  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Girard  Fund. 
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Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  Ordinance,  and  annually  there- 
after, when  other  standing'  committees  are  appointed,  a 
joint  committee  of  two  members  of  the  Select  and  three 
members  of  the  Common  Council  shall  be  appointed,  to 
be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Girard  estates,  who 
shall  exercise  a  general  superintendence  and  supervision 
over  the  subjects  referred  to  in  this  Ordinance,  shall 
audit  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Girard  Fund,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  City 
Treasurer  are  now  audited  and  adjusted,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  services  as  by  this  or  any  other  ordi- 
nances or  resolutions  of  Councils  may  be  required. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  three  members  from  each  Council,  shall,  until 
otherwise  ordered,  have  charge  of  the  real  estate  out  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia— devised  to  the  city 
by  Stephen  Girard,  with  like  powers  in  relation  to  its 
management,  as  other  standing  committees  upon  city 
property  have. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  further  ordained,   That  the  Board  of  j 


ceeded  to  examine  it  by  comparing  the  original  state- 
ments on  which  it  is  based.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
it  is  a  mere  compendium  of  the  monthly  statement  of 
the  Bunk  and  its  branches;  and  as  they  are  regularly 
transmitted  by  law,  to  the  Treasury  Department,  it  is  at 
all  times  in  your  power  to  direct  its  verification  under 
your  own  immediate  eye. 

As,  however,  the  statement  is  in  its  nature  very  com- 
plicated, and  embraces  a  variety  of  matter  of  account  not 
easily  comprehended,  I  have  presented  two  analyses  of 
it,  marked  A  and  B.  That  marked  B  shows,  in  a  man- 
ner which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  the  liabilities  of  the 
Bank  to  the  public,  and  the  assets  of  the  Bank  to  satisfy 
them.  The  former  amount  to  $37,296,950  20,  and  the 
fund  to  meet  them  §79,593,870  97;  showing  an  excess 
of  $42,296,920  77,  to  meet  any  demands  on  the  institu- 
tion, as  all  its  liabilities  must  be  first  paid  in  case  of  its 
insolvency  or  dissolution,  before  the  stockholders  can 
receive  any  part  of  their  subscription.  Thus  far  I  con- 
sider my  report  as  complying  with  that  part  of  your  let- 
ter directing  the  investigation,  "so  as  to  ascertain  the 
Commissioners  created  by  this  Ordinance,  may  occupy  I  security  ot  the  public  money  and  the  solvency  of  the 


any  suitable  building  belonging  to  the  Girard  Estates, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  their  business,  and  se- 
curing all  papers,  documents,  and  vouchers  relating 
thereto. 
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Treascht  Department,  "> 
November  25,  1 832.      i 

Sir, — By  the  15th  article  of  the  11th  section  of  the  act 
to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  approved  the  10th  of  April  1816,  it  is  provided 
that  "the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  be  furnished  from  time 
to  time,  as  often  as  he  may  require,  not  exceeding  once 
a  week,  with  statements  to  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
of  said  corporation  and  of  the  debts  due  to  the  same;  of 
the  moneys  deposited  therein;  of  the  notes  in  circula- 
tion, and  of  the  specie  on  hand;  and  shall  have  a  right 
to  inspect  such  general  accounts  in  the  books  of  the 
bank,  as  shall  relate  to  the  said  statement.  Provided, 
that  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  imply  a  right  of  in- 
specting the  account  of  any  private  individual  or  indi- 
viduals with  the  bank"  Circumstances  rendering  it 
expedient  that  the  inspection  thus  authorized  should 
now  be  made,  and  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  rendering  it  impracticable  for  him  to  make  it 
in  persnn,  I  authorize  and  empower  you  to  make  it  in 
my  stead,  and  on  my  behalf.  With  this  view,  I  trans- 
mit the  last  general  statement  furnished  by  the  bank, 
bearing  date  the  2nd  instant. 

It  is  expected  that  the  examination  will  be  as  com- 
plete as  the  law  authorizes,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  secu- 
rity of  public  moneys,  and  the  solvency  of  the  bank. 
The  President  of  the'  bank  will  be  informed  of  the  duty 
which  has  been  confided  to  you,  and  it  is  not  doubted 
that  he  will  afford  you  all  necessary  facilities. 

In  pursuing  the  examination  which  you  are  authorized 
to  make,  you  are  requested  to  direct  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  state  of  the  debt  due  to  the  western 
branches,  and  from  persons  in  the  western  country  ge- 
nerally, and  in  ascertaining  its  amount,  to  inquire  what 
amount  of  the  domestic  bills  of  exchange  is  due  in  the 
western  country,  and  generally  how  the  western  debt 
if  secured.     I  am,  iir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Louis  M'Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

H.  Tola*d,  Esq. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  4,  1832. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Taking  the  general  monthly  statement  of  the  first 
November,  1832,  as  the  basis  of  all  my  inquiries,  I  pro- 


Bank,"  neither  of  which  can,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of 
a  doubt. 

Document  marked  C  exhibits,  in  a  distinct  manner, 
all  the  bills  of  exchange,  purchased  and  on  hand,  at  the 
offices  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Louisville^ 
Nashville,  St.  Louis,  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile, 
and  at  the  places  at  which  they  are  payable. 

Document  marked  D  shows  the  state  of  the  discounts 
on  personal  security,  and  the  bills  of  exchange,  at  the 
Bank  and  its  branches,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Documents  marked  E,  F,  and  G,  contain  the  reports 
of  the  committee  on  the  offices,  under  dates  of  the  24th 
April  and  ^7th,  July  27th,  September  21st,  and  20th 
November,  and  illustrate  the  views  of  the  Hoard  of  Di- 
rectors as  to  the  general  business  of  the  Bank  and  its 
officers. 

Documents  marked  H,  I,  K,  Land  M,  contain  extracts, 
of  letters  to  and  from  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  and  the 
Cashiers  of  the  Western  offices  elucidating  the  course 
of  trade  with  reference  to  the  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  of 
the  Western  country,  and  will  be  useful  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union. 

No  opinion  to  be  relied  on  with  any  certainty,  as  to 
the  security  of  the  debt  due  the  Bank  in  the  Western 
country,  could  be  given  by  me,  or  any  other  person  here; 
but  placing  reliance  on  the  Cashiers  of  the  different  offi- 
ces, and  the  respectable  gentiemen  composing  their 
different  directions,  and  comparing  the  amount  of  sus- 
pended debt,  for  years  past,  with  the  vast  amount  of 
business  and  profit,  and  adding  thereto  my  own  know- 
ledge of  the  general  business  of  the  Western  country, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  consider  the  debt  in  a  safe 
and  wholesome  state,  and  that  a  greater  amount  of  loss 
need  not  be  apprehended  from  it,  than  from  a  similar 
mass  distributed  in  the  cities  of  tr.e  Atlantic  frontier. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  TOLAND. 
Louis  McLane,   Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington  City. 
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The  following  statement  accompanied  the  report  of 

Mr.  Toland,  recently  transmitted  to  Congress,   by  tfye 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Bills  discounted  on  person- 
al security,  §42,079,966  19 

Do.     do.  bank  stock,  845,705  27 

Do.     do.  other  stock,  2,801,263  49 

$45,726,934  95 

Domestic  bills  of  exchange,  16,304,498  48 

62,031,433  43 
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Foreign  bills, 

Due  from  the  Bank  U.   S. 

and  Offices,  34,941,694  94 

State  Banks,  3,029,297  52 


83,392  10 


37,97-0,992  46 

Due  from  the  United  States,  5,267  32 

Due  from  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  Hope 

&  Co.,  and  Hottinguer,  2,885,016  26 

Real  estate,  1,822,721  51 

Deficiencies,  123.024  18 

Expenses,  207,997  60 

Banking  Houses,  1,174,380  02 

Cash,  viz:— 
Notes  of  the  Bank  U.  S. 

and  Offices,  22,363,430  82 

Notes  of  State  Banks,  2,707,907  84 


Bills  discounted  on  personal  security, 
bank  stock,  sundry  stocks,  and  mort- 
*agerS'     ,  „  $45,784,854  21 

Bills  of  exchange,  domestic  and  foreign,   16,387,890  58 
3,522,711  29 
805,045  40 


Specie, 

Mortgages, 

Navy  Agent  at  Norfolk, 


-25,071,338  66 

8,026,055  45 

57,919  26 

40,144  17 


139,499,682  42 


DR. 

Capital  Stock,  v< 

Notes  issued, 

Discount,  exchange,  and  interest, 
Foreign  exchange  account, 
Dividends  unclaimed, 
Profit  and  loss, 

Contingent  fund,  5,614,349  96 

Less  losses  chargeable  to 
contingent  fund,  3,419,441  42 


Due   to    the    Bank   U. 

States  and  Offices,       31,418,983  65 
State  Banks,  2,224,252  12 

Redemption  of  public  debt,  4, 

Fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  cost  of 

banking  houses, 
Deposites,  viz:  Treasurer 

U.  States,  5,309,133  98 

Less  overdrafts,  &c.  201,400  01 


000,000  00 
695,574  18 
518,295  97 
30,273  22 
94,937,  84 
382,948  01 


643,235  77 
747,696  45 


Balance  due  by  Offices, 

Do  State  Banks, 

Debts  due  by  the  United  States,  and 

Navy  Agent  at  Norfolk, 
Real  estate,  1,822,721  51 

Banking  houses,  1,174,380  02 


Expenses  and  deficiencies, 


Cash  in  Europe, 
Notes  of  State  Bank, 
Specie, 


45,411  49 


2,997,101  53 
331,021  7& 


2,885,016  26 
2,707,907  84 
8,026,055  45 
13,618,979  55 


$83,493,015  83 


Pursuing  the  Analysis  still  further,  it  appears  that  the 
total  responsibilities  of  the  Bank  to  the  public,  are 
The  notes  in  circulation,  §17,968  733  36 

The  deposites,  public  and  private,  14,'58o'520  39 

The  debts  to  the  holders  of  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  of  the  public  funds, 


4,747,696  45 


Public  officers, 
Individuals, 


5,107,733  97 
1,849,887  58 
7,622,898  84 


14,580,520  39 


§139,499,682  42 


ANALYSIS  A. 
The  capital  paid  in, 
Circulation;    viz:    Notes 
in  transitu  between  the 


§35,000,000  00 


Bank  and  Offices, 
Actual  circulation, 

Deposits — Public, 
Private, 


§4,363,410  00 
17,968,733  36 


6,957,621  55 
7,622,898  84 


Unclaimed  dividends, 

Fund  for  redemption  of  public  debt, 

Contingent  fund  to  meet 

losses,  2,194,908  54 

Profit  and  loss,  2,382,948  01 

Discount,  exchange,  and 

interest,  1,548,569  19 

Fund  for  extinguishment 

cost  of  banking  houses,     611,292  05 


22,332,143  36 


14,580,520  39 

94,9,7  84 

4,747,696  45 


6,737,717  79 


§83,493,015 


To  meet  which,  the  Bank  has 
l  specie, 
cash  in  Europe,  at  par, 
banking  houses  and  other  real  estate 
debts  from  State  Banks, 
debts  from  individuals, 


To  meet  a  demand  of 
Leaving  an  exeess  of 


79.593,870  97 
37,296,950  20 


§42,296,920  77 


EASTERN  DIVISION  PENN.  CANAL. 

On  Friday  of  last  week,  the  water  was  let  into  this 
canal  at  Middletown;  and  on  Tuesday  the  4th  instant  a 
flat  from  Harrisburg,  having  on  board  Capt.  M'AIister 
the  supervisor,  and  others,  arrived  here,  being  the  first 
boat  which  had  passed  the  whole  distance  of  this  piece 
of  canal. 

Yesterday  was  a  celebration  day.  We  regret  that  we 
have  neither  time  nor  room  to  do  justice  to  the  ceremo- 
nies performed  on  the  occasion,  or  to  notice  in  a  proper 
manner  an  event  so  auspicious  to  the  future  prosptcts 
of  Columbia  and  of  the  State. 

The  volunteer  companies  of  the  borough,  the  "Union 
Grays"  of  Wrightsville,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens 
from  Lancaster  and  the  neighboring  towns,  assembled 
at  the  Town  Hall,  at  10  o'clock  in'  the  morning,  and 
marched  to  the  Canal  Basin  in  the  following 
Order  of  Procession. 
Robert  W.  Houston,  Chief  Marshal. 
Two  Assistant  Marshals. 
John  Barber,  and  John  Forrey,  jr.  Esquires. 
Superintendents. 
Chief  Burgess. 
Council  two  abreast. 
Two  Assistant  Marshals. 
Military. 
Citixens  two  and  two. 
Arrived  at  the  basin,  the  procession  went  on  board 
four  flats  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
moved  up  the  canal  to  meet  the  packet  boat,   "Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lehman,"  commanded  by  Captain  R.  H.  Morton, 
from  Hollidaysburg,  which  had  on  board  John  Mitchel' 
Esq.  one  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  Captain  J.  c! 
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M'Alister,  the  supervisor  of  this  division,  Colonel  C. 
Garber,  of  Hollidaysburg,  who  had  come  the  whole 
distance  in  the  boat,  Captain  James  Johnson  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, John  Bennett,  Ksq.  of  Wilkesbarre,  John  Ro- 
binson, Esq.  of  Columbia  county,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed strangers.  The  boats  met  at  Kelly's  basin,  about 
midway  between  Columbia  and  Marietta,  and  after  three 
hearty  cheers  and  a  military  salute,  they  left  Kelly  s  for 
this  place.  On  Point  Rock,  a  large  number  of  ladies 
had  collected,  who  greeted  the  company  as  they  ap- 
proached, by  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy,  which  were  returned  from  the 
boats  by  cheers;  and  here  the  Wm.  Lehman  stopped 
and  took  on  board  those  who  had  evinced  so  friendly  a 
feeling,  and  such  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  internal 
improvements.  The  boats  arrived  at  the  basin  about 
one  o'clock,  P.  M.  when  the  procession  was  formed  in 
the  same  order  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  those  who 
came  in  the  packet  boat,  and  after  marching  through 
the  principal  streets  in  the  borough,  was  temporarily  dis- 
missed. .     . 

At  4  o'clock  the  procession  again  formed,  (at  this  time 
the  Manor  Guards  from  Washington  had  arrived  and 
marched  to  the  basin,)  where  the  packet  boatfilled  with 
passengers,  left  us,  accompanied  by  the  hearty  and  re- 
iterated cheers  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  festivities  of  the  occasion  closed  with  a  cotillion 
party  in  the  evening  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Donley. 

The  day  was  unusually  fine  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  nothing  occurred,  to  our  knowledge,  to  interrupt 
the  general  hilarity  which  the  event  was_  calculated  to 
call  forth. 

The  canal  proves  remarkably  tight,  and  will  require 
but  few  repairs  to  render  it  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 


strictly  enjoined.  The  public  credit  has  been  careful- 
ly maintained,  and  it  is  believed,  firmly  established. 
Our  public  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been 
prosecuted  with  energy*  diligence,  and  perseverance. 
A  general  system  of  common  school  education,  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  pertinaciously  and  earnestly 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  A  judicia- 
ry system  that  would  insure  justice  to  be  administered 
to  all,  without  fail,  denial,  or  delay,  has  been  anxiously 
and  zealously  recommended. 

Among  the  measures  of  our  national  policy  in  which 
Pennsylvania  is  peculiarly  interested,  those  embracing- 
a  protective  tariff,  internal  improvements  of  a  national 
character,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  currency  in 

I  which  the  people  can  have  confidence,  without  endan- 
gering their  rights,  have  been  advocated  upon  all  pro> 

j  per  occasions. 

|      Every  act  and  every  measure,  believed  to  be  calcu- 

J  lated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  or  to  advance  the 
public  good,  have  been  called  into  requisition,  to  ac- 
complish these  important  objects.  I  shall  henceforth 
persevere  in  the  same  principles,  and  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course  of  policy. 

In  compliance  with  a  usage  coeval  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government,  under  the  present  constitution,- 
I  have  said  thus  much;  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  that  all 
the  faculties  and  all  the  energies  I  possess,  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  my  native  State,  and  in  advanc- 
ing the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
GEO.  WOI.F. 
Harrisburg,  December  18,  1832. 


THE  INAUGURATION. 

The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Wolf,  as  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, took  place,  this  day,  at  12  o'clock,  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  a  large 
assemblage  of  citizens  from  every  part  of  the  State. — 
The  following  is  the  address  delivered  by  Gov.  Wolf  on 
the  occasion. 

ISAUODBAI.,  ADDHESS. 

Fellow  Citizens: 

By  a  majority  of  the  suffrages  with  which  I  have  been 
recently  favored,  by  the  freemen  of  this  great  and  flour- 
ishing State,  I  have  been  called  to  discharge,  for  a 
second  term,  of  three  years,  the  responsible  duties  of 
the  first  office  in  their  gift. 

In  obedience  to  their  will,  I  have  presented  myself, 
here  and  taken  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  the  execution  of  the  important  trust;  and  I  seize 
this  public  occasion  to  express,  to  the  good  people  of 
Pennsylvania,"  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
this  renewed  testimonial  of  their  confidence — a  confi- 
dence the  more  highly  prized,  because  it  furnishes  the 
consolatory  proof  that  the  acts  and  measures  of  my  ad- 
min stration,  during  the  constitutional  term  which  has 
just  ended,  have  been  approved  by  them;  and  justifies 
the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  a  similar  course  of  poli- 
cy, for  that  which  has  now  commenced,  will  be  equally 
acceptable  to  them. 

Hitherto,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  state,  have  been  my  constant  guide, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  my  peculiar  aim.  Acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  it  lias  been  my  desire,  as  well  as  my  en 
deavour,  to  ascertain  and  execute  their  will.  Eyer 
bowing  submissively  to  the  majesty  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws,  I  have  made  it  my  business,  as  it  is  my  du- 
ty, to  sec  that  they  were  faithfully  executed.  Economy, 
in   the    expenditure  of  the  public  treasure,  has  been 


It  appears*  that  the  votes  as  reported  to  the  legislature 
are  not  exactly  the  same  as  heretofore  published,  but 
were,  for 


were,  for 

Wolf 
Ritner 


Majority 
Whole  number  of  votes  179,500. 


91,335 
88,165 
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THE    REGISTER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER  22,  1832. 


A  portion  only  of  the  Canal  Report  is  given  this  week 
— the  remainder  is  excluded  by  the  important  Report 
and  Ordinances  in  relation  to  the  Girard  Trusts.  The 
changes  proposed  appear  to  us  to  be  well  supported  by 
the  reasonings  of  the  committee  in  the  Report. 

We  are  indebted  to  several  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  also  to  our  representatives  in  congress,  for 
public  documents. 

General  Samuel  McKean  has  been  reappointed  by 
the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State. 

High  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Thursday,  at  St.  John's 
church,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Charles  Carroll,  and 
an  eulogium  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. 
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ceived.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  pajable  annully 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS 

Of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Governor,  for  the  year  ending 
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OLD    LINES    OF    CANAL. 

On  the  fifteenth  December,  1831,  the  board  set  apart 
seventy-thousand  dollars  out  of  an  unexpended  balance 
of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  the  twenty-first 
March,  1831,  to  finish  new  work  on  the  several  divi- 
sions of  canal  which  had  been  constructed  under  acts 
passed  previous  to  the  twenty -first  March,  1831 ;  to  which 
was  added,  on  the  thirtieth  August  last,  by  a  repayment 
■of  the  commissioners  of  the  internal  improvement  fund 
to  the  fund  for  construction,  the  sum  of  twenty -six  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  ten  cents. 
This  fund  is  exhausted,  and  the  further  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  is  required  to  complete  those  lines; 
to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  feeders,  with  their 
dams  and  guard  locks,  to  the  erection  of  weigh  locks, 
and  houses  of  weigh  masters;  to  the  purchase  of  lots  and 
building  lock  houses,  to  the  construction  of  water  ways 
around  locks,  waste  wiers,  waste  gates,  stop  gates, 
bridges,  fences,  &c.  all  of  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  perfection  of  the  public  works. 

Numerous  difficulties  have  arisen  in  relation  to  the 
ground  required  for  lots  for  collectors  offices  and  lock 
houses,  the  law  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  any  lock-house  more  than  one  acre  of  ground.  The 
owners  of  land  on  which  such  buildings  are  erected,  are 
often  unwilling  to  sell  such  lots  on  any  reasonable  terms, 
and  frequently,  when  they  or  their  representatives  are 
willing  to  sell,  some  legal  disability  exists  that  prevents 
them  from  conveying  a  legal  title.  The  board  respect- 
fully ask  the  legislature  to  make  some  adequate  provi- 
sion on  this  subject. 

The  property  of  the  commonwealth  has  in  several 
places  along  the  lines  been  assessed  and  taxed  by  the 
local  authorities.  Justice  to  these  portions  of  the  state 
not  immediately  benefited  by  these  improvements,  seems 
to  require  that  such  property  necessary  to  the  public 
improvements  should  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

Applications  are  often  made  to  the  board  for  permis- 
sion to  use  the  surplus  water  at  dams  and  locks  for  hy- 
draulic purposes.  The  board  believe  that  the  prosperi- 
ty of  our  public  improvements,  the  interests  of  neigh- 
borhoods and  individuals,  will  be  mutually  promoted  by 
an  act  providing,  under  proper  restrictions,  for  the  sale 
of  the  use  of  such  surplus  water. 


The  canal  repairs  have  hitherto  been  a  prolific  source 
of  vexation.  The  unusual  floods  of  last  spring  tested 
the  stability  of  our  public  works  and  detected  the  weak 
points  and  defects  in  their  construction.  While  the  in- 
jury sustained  is  to  be  deplored  the  gratifying  fact  that 
the  strength  of  the  public  works  generally  is  sufficient, 
has  been  uemonstrated:  The  principal  injury  sustained 
was  at  dams  in  the  rivers  and  on  parts  of  the  Delaware 
and  Western  divisions.  These  injuries  have  been  it  is 
confidently  believed  substantially  repaired  and  the 
works  improved  by  new  erections.  By  time  and  care 
this  canal  is  gradually  becoming  permanent. 
Vol.  X.  51 


The  following  are  the  expenditures  of  the  past  year 
for  repairing  the  prominent  damages  by  floods,  and  for 
adding  to  the  strength,  usefulness  and  permanent  secu- 
rity of  the  public  works. 
Shamokin  dam — For  building 

a  coffer  dam  9,580  00 

For  building  an   entire   new 

dam,  abutments,  &c.  85,087  46 

Whole  cost  #94,667  46 

Muncy  dam — For  rebuilding  part,  and 
repairing  the  rest,  including  work  done 
last  fall  and  winter,  21,120  00 

Nanticoke  dam — For  rebuilding  part  and 
repairing  the  rest,  and  guard  lock,  &c. 
and  building  guard  embankment,  15,000  00 

Dam  at  North's  island  upon  the  Juniata — 
For  building  a  new  dam  across  the  east 
branch  at  the  island,  repairing  aqueduct 
at  Duncan's  island,  and  repairs  in  the 
Long  narrows,  19,903  00 

Dam  No.  5,  at  Blairsville  upon  the  West- 
ern division — For  extending  and  repair- 
ing the  dam,  building  a  new  abutment^ 
repairing  guard  lock,  embankment, 
&c, 

For  repairing  the  towing  path  and  canal 
between  dams  No.  5,  and  No.  4,  upon 
the  Western  division, 

Dam  at  the  tunnel  upon  the  Western  divi- 
sion— For  repairing  and  extending  the 
dam, 

Dam  No.  3,  upon  the  Western  division — 
For  building  stone  abutment,  repairing 
dam  and  building  a  new  guard  lock  and 
a  new  lift  lock, 

Dam  No.  2,  upon  the  Western  division — 
For  building  stone  abutment  and  build- 
ing a  new  lock  and  extensive  protec- 
tion, 

Dam  No.  1,  at  Leechburg — For  repairing 
and  extending  the  dam,  building  a  new 
abutment,  and  lock,  and  protection,  &c. 

For  repairing  the  bridge,  sluice  and 
anchor  walls  at  Duncan's  island,  and 
building  a  sand  break  at  outlet  lock,  &c. 
upon  the  Eastern  division, 

For  work  upon  the  Susquehanna  division 
occasioned  by  the  floods, 

For  extra  expenses  upon  the  Delaware 
division  arising  from  defective  construc- 
tion of  the  embankments  along  bluff 
sections  and  for  the  erection  of  safety 
gates  and  feeders  round  the  locks,  40,000  00 

For  repairing  the  bridges  upon  the  French 

creek  feeder,  3,465  00 

$297,537  08 
It  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  the  work  upon 
which  this  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  eight 
cents  has  been  expended,  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
ordinary  repairs  of  the  canal.     It  was  required  by  a 


10,218  00 

7,222  00 

1,417  00 

13,448  00 

14,859  00 

43,875  00 

5,544  00 

6,798  62 
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combination  of  circumstances  which  is  not  likely  again 
to  occur. 

The  ordinary  repairs  upon  the  lines  during'  the  past 
year,  have  cost  as  follows: 


Miles. 


Cost. 


26 

§6,244  31 

89 

31,661  95 

105 

40,480  22 

m 

457  30 

37 

7,311  00 

24* 

2,937  86 

55* 

12,194  22 

591 

24,280  33 

Eastern  division,  including1  two 
miles  of  the  Susquehanna, 

Juniata  division, 

Western  division, 

French  creek  feeder, 

Susquehanna  division, 

West  Branch  division, 

North  Branch  division, 

Delaware  division, 

On  the  Eastern  division  below  Co- 
lumbia,  there  were  no  disburse- 
ments by  the  supervisor, 


426J    §125,567  19 

The  cost  of  repairs  in  1831,  was  $353,644  53 

The  amount  set  apart  for  the  payment  of 

repairs  in  that  year,  was  328,119  64 


Balance  not  provided  for  in  1831, 

The  whole  cost  of  repairs  made  in  1832, 

is 
Their  was  appropriated  to  re- 
pairs,  and  for  the  payment 

of    collectors,     supervisors 

and  lock-keepers,    by  the 

act  of  the  thirtieth  March, 

1832,  the  sum  of  $400, 000  00 

Deducted  at  the  treasury,  for 

collectors,lock-keepers, &.c.    17,006  53 


Balance  due  for  repairs  in  1832, 
Add  the  balance  in  1831, 


g25,524  94 


§423,104  27 


$40,110  80 
25,524  94 


Amount  requried  to  pay  for  repairs  made,    §65,635  74 


An  accurate  estimate  of  the  sum  that  may  be  requir- 
ed for  repairs  during  the  year  commencing  on  the  first 
of  November,  instant,  cannot  be  given.  Several  heavy 
jobs  have  been  postponed  for  want  of  funds,  which 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  such  as  a  new  guard 
lock  in  the  Long  Narrows,  eleven  new  inner  arches  and 
new  trunks  to  the  Allegheny  aqueducts,  &c.  There 
will  also  be  added  seventy-five  miles  and  sixty-one 
perches  of  new  canal,  slackwater  and  rail  road  to  the 
finished  works,  and  ten  miles  of  the  Columbia  line  on 
which  there  were  no  disbursements  made  for  repairs  in 
the  last  year.  When  all  these  are  taken  into  view,  to- 
gether with  the  debts  due  by  the  supervisors  on  the  first 
of  this  month,  and  the  further  sums  they  will  owe  be- 
fore an  appropriation  can  be  made,  the  board  believe 
that  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  repairs.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  all  the  wants  of  our  great  improvements.  A 
discretionary  power,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
should  be  lodged  with  some  department  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  or  transfer  funds  for  pressing  exigen- 
cies that  may  arise.  During  the  past  year  a  perplexing 
responsibility  was  forced  upon  the  canal  commissioners. 
Had  the  indispensable  repairs  in  progress  been  aban- 
doned when  the  funds  were  exhausted,  injuries  and  los- 
ses to  an  incalculable  amount  would  have  been  the  ine- 
vitable result.  Vital  portions  of  the  public  works  would 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  tolls  of  this  season  and  of 
the  next  would  have  been  jeopardized. 


By  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  thirtieth, 
1832,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  damages  to  be  paid  in  the 


I  order  as  to  time  in  which  the  same  have  been  awarded, 
j  assessed  and  confirmed,  and  afterwards,  to  such  as  may 
I  hereafter  be  awarded,  assessed  and  confirmed,  and  may 
:  be  agreed  upon  as  due  by  prior  acts. 
i  From  the  proceedings  had  under  the  several  acts  of 
j  assembly  upon  the  subject  of  damages,  the  awards,  as- 
sessments and  confirmations  which  are  to  be  paid  in  their 
order  as  to  time  embrace  the  following: 

1.  Judgment  against  the  commonwealth  under  the 
acts  pending  for  the  assessment  of  damages  prior  to  the 
!  act  of  the  sixth  April,  1830. 

j  2.  Offers  made  by  the  canal  commissioners,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  sixth  April,  1830. 

3.  Awards  of  the  board  of  appraisers  of  damages 
j  under  the  same  act: 

I  These  judgments,  offers  and  awards,  constitute  the 
I  liens  upon  the  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
|  dollars.  Their  aggregate  amount  exceeded  the  appro- 
priation, and  being  directed  to  be  paid  in  their  order  as 
to  time;  it  became  necessary  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  counties  through  which  the  canal  and  rail-road  pass, 
for  unsatisfied  judgments.  By  this  circumstance,  and 
other  imperative  duties,  the  final  action  of  the  board  on 
this  subject,  was  delayed  until  the  sixteenth  of  June. 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  1829,  directions  were  given  by 
the  board  of  canal  commissioners  to  the  acting  commis- 
sioners upon  the  Eastern  division  to  cause  the  principal 
part  in  amount  of  the  unsatisfied  judgments  against  the 
commonwealth,  in  the  court  of  Dauphin  county,  to  be 
removed  to  the  supreme  court. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  September,  1830,  the  board  hav- 
ing viewed  the  premises,  made  an  attempt,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  sixth 
April,  1830,  to  compromise  a  number  of  the  cases  in  the 
court  of  Dauphin  county;  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  board  to  terminate  litigation,  induced  them  at 
that  time  to  offer  larger  sums  to  the  claimants  ns  a  com- 
promise, than  they  believed  to  be  a  fair  compensation 
for  all  the  injuries  sustained.  This  attempt  to  compro- 
mise was  successful  only  in  one  case. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  direction  to  the 
acting  commissioner  upon  the  Eastern  division,  of  the 
ninth  June,  1829,  to  cause  certain  of  these  judgments  to 
be  removed  to  the  supreme  court,  had  not  been  com- 
plied with;  and  upon  an  examination  of  the  records,  the 
board  were  of  the  opinion,  that  the  proceedings  had,  were 
not  according  to  law,  and  that  the  judgments  were  not 
legal  judgments;  and  being  satisfied  that  the  amount 
awarded  in  a  number  of  the  cases  exceeded  a  fair  valua- 
tion of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  parties,  when  the 
advantages  of  the  canal  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  was  much  greater  than  the  amount  paid  and  agreed 
to  be  paid  to  others,  in  like  circumstances;  and  that  the 
payment  thereof,  would  be  making  unfair  distinctions 
between  citizens  claiming  compensation  for  similar  in- 
juries; the  board  directed  the  superintendent  upon  the 
Eastern  division,  to  cause  seventeen  of  the  judgments 
in  the  court  of  Dauphin  county,  and  the  superinten- 
dent upon  the  Susquehanna  division,  to  cause  one  of 
the  judgments  in  Union  county  to  be  removed  into  the 
supreme  court,  in  order  that  the  judgment  of  that 
court  might  be  had  thereon. 

They  also  directed  the  treasurer  of  the  board  to  set 
apart  and  retain,  out  of  the  appropriation  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  for  the  payment  ofdarnages,  the 
sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  to  await  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court;  that  sum  being  the  amount  of 
the  judgments  and  costs  directed  by  the  board  to  be 
removed. 

The  aggregate  of  judgments,  offers  and  awards  for 
damages,  on  the  sixteenth  June  last,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  three 
dollars  ninety-nine  and  a  half  cents;  and  in  the  order  of 
time,  those  claims  only  which  had  been  adjusted  prior 
to  the  twenty-fourth  of  January  last,  were  covered  by 
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$21,281  93 
6,168  05$ 

28,633  42J 

43,793  50 


the  appropriation.     The  following  is  the  distribution 

made  by  the  board: 

To  the  treasurer,  to  be  retained  as  above 

stated 
To  the  superintendents  for  the  payment  of 

judgments, 
To  the  superintendents  for  the  payment 
of  offers  made  by  the  canal  commission- 
ers, 
To  the  superintenden 
of  awards  of  the  bo; 
damages, 

The  offersj^^M^WTcanal  commissioners,  and  the 
awards  oMW^ippraisers,  reported  to  the  board  since 
the  16th  of  June;  added  to  the  deficiency  in  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year.amounts  to  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Numerous  appeals  from  offers  of  the  board 
are  now  pending  before  the  board  of  appraisers;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  demands  for  injuries  done  to  private 
property  along  the  new  lines  may  be  expected.  The 
board,  therefore,  think  that  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars should  be  provided  for  damages  already  assessed, 
and  for  those  that  may  be  settled  during  the  ensuing 
year. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first 

December  last,  was, 
Received  on  Governor's  warrants  from 
the  first  December,  1831,  to  first  No- 
vember, 1832, 
Refunded  by  J.  P.  Bull,  943  17 

Do.         by  Wm.  Dickson,      490  84 


§213,063  51 


2,964,953  39 


—  1,433  01 

$3, 179,449  91 
There  has  been  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  board, 
from  the  first  December,  1831,  to  the  first  November, 
1832, 

To  the  canal  commission- 
ers and  appraisers,  &c.         8,012  50 
On  account  of  work  on 

new  lines,  2,264,114  26 

On  account  of  new  work 

on  old  lines,  88,237  97 

On  account  of  damages,         55,839  76 
On  account  of  repairs,  375,97198 

2,792,176  47 

Balance  in  thetreasury.November  first, 

1832,  $387,273  44 

There  will  be  added  this  year  to  the  finished  portion 
of  the  public  works,  four  miles  of  towing  path  along 
the  pool  of  the  Nanticoke  dam,  two  miles  of  towing 
path  along  the  pool  of  the  Muncy  dam,  eight  miles  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  perches  upon  the  Co- 
lumbia line  of  the  Eastern  division,  and  thirty-eight 
miles  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  perches  upon  the 
Frankstown  line  of  the  Juniata  division,  also  twenty- 
two  miles  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Columbia  and  Phila- 
delphia rail-road,  excepting  the  viaduct  over  the  river 
Schuylkill,  makin  g  seventy-five  miles  and  sixty -one 
perches. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  public  works  now  ready  for 
use,  is  five  hundred  and  one  miles,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  perches  of  canal  and  rail-road,  and  one  mile  of 
navigable  feeder,  to  wit: 

Feeder. 
Miles.  Perches.  Miles.  Perches. 
A  canal  from  Bristol  to 
Easton,     upon     the 
Delaware,  59  240 

A  rail-road  from  Phila- 
delphia towards  Co- 
lumbia, 22  000 
A  canal  and  slackwater 
from  Columbia,  up 
the  Susquehanna  and 
Juniata  rivers  to  Hol- 
lidaysburg,  at  the 
eastern  bas«  of  tha 


Milts.  Perches.  Miles.  Perches. 
Allegheny  mountain,    171  246  1         000 

A  canal  and  slackwater 
from  the  western 
base  of  the  Allegheny 
mountain,  at  Johns- 
town, to  Pittsburg,       105  000 

A  canal  from  the  junc- 
tion near  the  mouth 
of  the  Juniata,  on 
Duncan's  Island,  up 
the  Susquehanna  to 
Northumberland,and 
thence  up  the  North 
Branch  to  the  mouth 
of  Solomon's  creek, 
in  Luzerne  county,         96  295 

A  canal  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, from  North- 
umberland to  the 
head  of  the  pool  of 
Muncy  dam,  in  Ly- 
coming county,  26  160 

The  French  creek  fee-  - 

der,  19  160 

Canal,  rail-road  and 
feeder  ready  for  pub- 
lie  use,  Miles,     501  141  1         000 


The  works  authori- 
zed and    in  progress, 

are, 

The  Columbiaand  Phil- 
adelphia rail-road, 
from  the  western 
termination  of  the 
twenty-two  miles  fi- 
nished to  Columbia, 

The  Allegheny  portage 
rail-road,  from  Hol- 
lidaysburgto  Johns- 
town, 

A  canal  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, from  the 
pool  of  Muncy  dam 
to  Bald  Eagle, 

A  canal  from  the  pool 
of  the  Nanticoke  dam 
on  the  North  Branch 
to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lackawanna, 

A  canal  and  slackwater 
on  the  Big  Beaver  ri- 
ver, from  Newcastle, 
in  Mercer  county,  to 
the  Ohio  river  at  Bea- 
ver, 

A  canal  and  slackwa- 
ter from  the  French 
creek  feeder  to  the 
Allegheny  river,  in- 
eluding-  the  north 
and  west  ends  of 
the  feeder, 

The  Lewisburg  cross- 
cut on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, 

A  navigable  feeder  from 
the  South  Branch,  at 
Hollidaysburg,  upon 
the  Frankstown  line 
of  the  Juniata  divi- 
sion, 


25 


224 


200 
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A  navigable  feeder 
from  Stony  creek  to 
the  Ligonier  line  of 
the  Western  division, 
at  Johnstown,  to  be 
placed  un.ler  con- 
tract, 


Miles.  Perches.  Miles.  Perches. 


200  110  8        256 

Add  the  finished  works,    501  141  1         000 

Grand  total  of  works 
finished  and  in  pro- 
gress, Miles,  701  251  9  256 
The  whole  extent  of  Pennsylvania  works  when  those 
authorized  are  completed,  will  be  seven  hundred  and 
one  miles  and  fifty-one  perches  of  canal,  slackwater 
and  rail-road,  and  nine  miles  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  perches  of  navigable  feeder.  And  there  will  be  a 
communication  by  canal  from  the  termination  of  the 
Lehigh  canal  and  of  the  Morris  canal  at  Easton  to  Bris- 
*tol,  a  port  of  entry  upon  the  Delaware  eighteen  miles 
above  Philadelphia.  And  a  communication  by  rail-road, 
canal  and  slack  water  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
From  Philadelphia  to  the  head  of  the  Wyoming  valley 
in  Luzerne  county,  extending  through  the  great  body 
of  anthracite  coal,  upon  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bituminous 
coal  beds  in  the  Allegheny  mountain,  in  Lycoming 
county,  upon  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
There  will  also  be  a  canal  and  slackwater  from  New- 
castle in  Mercer  county,  to  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  Ohio  river,  at  Beaver,  and  from  a  point  on  French 
creek,  three  and  one-half  miles  above  Meadville,  and 
also,  from  Conneaut  lake,  in  Crawford  county,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  French  creek, at  Franklin,  at  which  point 
steamboats  ascend  the  Allegheny  river. 

TOLLS. 

The  navigation  of  the  canal  last  fall  was  closed  by 
ice,  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  forty-six  days 
earlier  in  the  season,  than  it  had  been  suspended  the 
preceding  year. 

Ou  the  ninth  of  last  February,  the  greatest  flood 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  swept  the  wes. 
tern  division,  from  Blairsville  to  the  Allegheny  river, 
injuring  to  an  alarming  extent  the  canal  banks,  dams, 
and  guard  locks.  This  was  followed  in  March,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Shamokin,  Nanticoke,  and  Muncy 
dams,  in  the  Susquehanna,  and  also  a  vast  extent  of  in- 
jury to  the  Delaware  division. 

About  the  first  of  March,  twenty -four  miles  of  the 
Delaware  division  below  New  Hope,  opened  for  navi- 
gation; but  as  the  canal  above  that  place  was  not  navi- 
gable, it  yielded  very  little  toll.  From  the  fif'.h  to  the 
thirteenth  of  March,  the  Eastern  and  Juniata  divisions 
opened.     The   Ligonier  line  of  the  western   division, 


opened  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  but  yielded  very 
little  toll,  as  the  residue  of  the  western  division  was  not 
navigable.  The  other  lines  opened  in  the  following 
succession.  The  Susquehanna  division,  March  twenty- 
eight— the  Conemaugh  line  of  the  western  division, 
May  twenty-second — the  North  Branch,  May  twenty- 
third,  and  the  West  Branch  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June. 
It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  of  June,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Delaware  division  waa  filled  with  water.  And 
owing  to  a  succession  of  brea^les,  it  did  not  assume  an 
active  business  appearance' until  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  October. 

The  whole  western  division  was  nat  in  good  naviga- 
ble order  until  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  up  to  which 
time  the  produce  and  merchandize  passing  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  were  carried  on  the  turn- 
pike roads. 

About  the  first  of  August,  the  Asiatic  cholera  made 
its  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  while  inter- 
rupted mercantile  transactions,  and  the  fear  of  this  dis- 
ease had  scarcely  subsided,  when  the  water  in  the 
Union  canal  failed,  which  has  seriously  embarrassed  the 
trade  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal  ever  since. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  from  the  detached  manner  in 
which  the  public  works  have  been  constructed  under  . 
the  directions  of  the  several  acts  of  assembly,  the  whole 
must  be  comparatively  unprofitable,  until  the  unfinished 
links  now  in  progress  in  the  great  chain  of  internal  com- 
munication are  completed. 

These  several  causes  for  a  time  shook  the  confidence 
of  merchants  and  traders,  and  the  public,in  the  stability 
and  usefulness  of  our  public  works,  and  required  the 
utmost  fortitude  and  perseverance  in  the  several  agents 
intrusted  with  their  care.  The  trade  was  interrupt- 
ed, and  well  founded  expectations  of  the  utility  and  in- 
come of  the  canal  were  during  the  season  not  realized 
to  the  extent  which  had  been  anticipated.  It  is  how- 
ever hoped  that  the  time  of  trial  is  nearly  over,  and 
that  a  rich  harvest  awaits  the  state  upon  the  completion 
of  her  splendid  system  of  internal  improvement. 

The  tolls  received  within  the  last  year,  ending  on  the 
thirty -first  of  October,  amount  to  fifty  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  twenty -two  cents. 

Should  ordinary  success  attend  the  public  works 
hereafter,  we  may  expect  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  received  for  tolls,  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  to  be  rapidly  augmented  annually  thereafter. 

The  following  table,  will  exhibit  the  increase  of  tolls 
on  the  Schuylkill  and  New  York  canals,  from  year  to 
year,  showing  a  gradual  increase,  until  the  stock  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  company  has  advanced  to  one 
hundred  and  two  dollars  in  the  market,  for  fifty  dollars 
a  share  that  was  originally  paid;  and  the  tolls  received 
by  New  York,  will  soon  extinguish  the  debt  she  incur- 
red in  the  construction  of  her  canals. 

No  tolls  were  received  on  any  of  the  canals  for  the 
first  three  years  after  their  commencement. 


No.  of  years  froml 

Schuylkill  Navigation,    110  1 

New  York  canals,  501   miles, 

Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail- 

commencement. 

miles 

begun  in  1816. 

begun  in  1817. 

road,  begun  in  1826. 

4th      year, 

1819 

$1,202  16 

1820 

$5,437  34 

1830 

27,012  90 

5th         " 

1820 

803  07 

1821 

24,386  84 

1831 

38,241  20 

6th         " 

1821 

1,792  60 

1822 

64,071  83 

1832 

55,250  22* 

7th 

1822 

1,054  S7 

1823 

153,099  46 

8th        " 

1823 

1,964  38 

1824 

340,642  22 

9th 

1824 

635  00 

1825 

521,343  00 

10th       «« 

1825 

15,775  74 

1826 

750,759  00 

11th       " 

1826 

43,108  87 

1827 

848,759  00 

12th       " 

1827 

58,149  74 

1828 

897,265  00 

13th       " 

1828 

87,171  00 

1829 

771,685  00 

14th       " 

1829 

120,039  00 

1830 

1,059,922  00 

15th       " 

1830 

148,165  95 

1831 

1,223,802  00 

16th       " 

1831 

134,005  92 

•This  sum  includes 

17th  up  to 

24th  Nov. 

1832 

240,455  78 

to  31  Oct.  1832. 
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In  the  year  1812,  the  New  York  canal  commissioners 
estimated  the  probable  tolls  to  be  derived  from  a  canal 
in  that  state,  within  twenty  years,  at  one  million  of  dol- 
lars annually.  Their  canals  were  not  begun  for  five 
years  after  the  prediction,  and  yet  within  fifteen  years 
from  their  commencement,  we  see  that  great  common- 
wealth in  the  receipt  of  a  revenue  in  one  year,  of  one 
million  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  two  dollars,  from  canal  tolls  alone. 

In  obedience  to  the  act  of  the  fourth  of  May,  1832, 
requiring  the  canal  commissioners  to  import  the  amount 
of  tolls  received  by  each  collector  on  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  and  rail-road,  and  also  a  statement  or  statements 
showing  the  amount  of  property  in  tons  or  otherwise, 
and  the  kinds  thereof,  conveyed  on  said  canal  and  rail- 
road, the  following  tables  are  annexed  to  this  report 
marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E;  they  exhibit  the  tolls  and 
tonnage  of  the  several  articles  conveyed  on  the  canal, 
and  also  their  description  at  four  of  the  principal  col- 
lector's offices. 

From  the  desultory  nature  of  the  trade,  which  is  only 
commencing  on  the  public  works,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  make  these  tables  as  complete  as  may  be 
desirable,  but  measures  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  ren- 
der the  returns  more  full  and  comprehensive. 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  the  thirtieth 
March,  1832,  appropriating  seven  hundred  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  a  chute  in  the  dam  across  Penn's 


creek,  at  Snyder's  mill,  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
The  work  is  completed  and  paid. 

The  Governor  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  twenty- 
third  February,  1832,  to  incorporate  a  company  to  make 
a  rail-road  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  in  New 
Jersey.  "  Provided  that  the  said  company  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  construct  said  rail-road  until  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  shall  examine  the 
location,  and  be  of  opinion  that  the  route  of  the  said  rail- 
road will  not  interfere  with  the  most  eligible  route  for  a 
canal  from  Bristol  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  To 
form  a  correct  opinion  whether  the  route  of  the  said 
rail-road  would  interfere  with  the  most  eligible  route  for 
a  canal,  it  became  necessary  for  the  board  to  have  the 
canal  route  surveyed.  This  has  been  done,  and  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  engineer  is  received,  it  will  be 
communicated  to  the  Legislature. 

The  claims  of  David  Leech,  James  Murry,  Arthur 
Toner,  and  Bargy  and  Henry,  have  been  examined,  in 
conformity  with  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, requiring  the  canal  commissioners  to  examine  and 
settle  their  respective  demands.  Some  of  them  are 
paid,  and  the  others  will  be  settled  in  a  few  days.  The' 
claim  of  Andrew  Boggs  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  report. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  board. 

JAMES  CLARKE,  President. 
Fbs.  R.  Shtjnk,  Secretary. 

Harrisburg,  Nov.  1,  1832. 


A-—  Statement  showing  the  amount  of  tolls  received  by  the  several  Collectors  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
within  the  last  year,  together  with  the  amount  in  tons  of  property,  conveyed  from  their  several  offices  during 
the  season. 


Property 

Conveyed. 

Passengers. 

No.  of  boats 

Toll   paid  into 

Addition,  toll 

Place  of  collection. 

the  Treasu- 
ry. 

rec'd  by  col- 
lectors until 

East&  S. 

W.  &  N. 

Miles   travelled. 

cleared. 

31  Oct.  1832. 

nett  tons. 

nett  tons. 

Dolls.   Ots. 

Harrisburg, 

6,316 

10,193 

12,075 

1,189 

16,864  64 

Lewistown, 

4,244 

322 

5,654  77 

Huntingdon, 

984 

54,020 

205 

1,500  00 

73  08 

Blairsville, 

1,011 

2,632 

50,445 

366 

4,720  00 

137  73 

Leechburg, 

115 

3,409 

173 

1,793  26 

510  91 

Pittsburg, 

1,285 

29,995 

291 

884  32 

471  80 

Northumberland, 

3,364 

121 

4,306  43 

Berwick, 

3,116 

321 

6,253 

214 

1,398  02 

Easton, 

16,074 

681 

5,325  00 

938  18 

Bristol, 

2,000 

1,438 

2,718  19 

810  93 

Portsmouth  outlet  locks, 

364  66 

Bridge  at  Duncan's  Island, 

3,370  62 

Bridge  at  Northumberland, 

1,441  52 

Aqueduct  at  Pittsburg, 

1.710  66 

Do.     near  Freeport, 

205  22 

Do.     at  Duncan's  Island, 

50  28 

Total, 

36,509 

18,555 

152,788 

'  5,000 

50,909  57 

§4,340  65 
50,909  57 

Amoi 

int  collected  up 

to  Oct.  31st, 

1832,              % 

55,250  22 

B»~ Statement  of  property  conveyed  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  from  Harrisburg,  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, in  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  October,  1832. 


Articles. 


|  Eastward .  I  Westward. 


Agricultural  product'ns, 

Plaister,  salt,  fish,  &c. 

Merchandize, 

Iron, 

Mineral  coal. 

Domestic  spirits, 

Sundries, 

Furniture, 


Tons, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1,987* 
113* 
10* 
590 
622 
490 
2 
5 


«47J 

5, 954  i 

1,587 

240 

124 


I  Eastward.  I  Westward. 


Lumber, 
Shingles, 
Posts  and  rails, 
Hoop  poles, 
J  Wood, 


18  J       Passengers, 
1,2054       Number  of  boats  cleared, 
92       '! 
Fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles,  is  the  aggregate  distance  for  which  the  above  boats 

were  cleared.  


Feet 

642,012 

Thousand 

382,200 

Hundred 

3,958 

do 

88,204 

Cords 

1,730 

148 

ed, 

488 

87,737 
124,500 


5 
657 
701 
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£J- — Statement  of  property  couveyed  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,   eastwardly,  from  Pittsburgh,  during  the  sea 
son  of  navigation,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  October,  1832. 


DATE. 

2  = 

3.9 
£    3 

log 

<  c 

■5 

c 

fco  . 

■Jo  '5 

fl  s 

'1 

CO 

CO 

en- 
.s 

CO 

li 

3  ° 

o 
o 

* 

S 

pa 

to 

c 

J  o 

15 

1832. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Perch- 
es. 

Thou- 
sand. 

Thou- 
sand. 

Feet. 

Cords. 

Cords. 

Miles 
travl'd. 

July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 

35 
104 
95  i 
96* 

24 

17 
15 
33 

34 

28 
764 

74i 

1 
9 
3 
3 

20 
25 

82,500 
7,500 

21,000 

40,850 

50,400 

1,800 

18 
48 
132 
92 

32 
45 

15,481 

14,482 

32 

10 
94 
101 
86 

Total, 

331  |       67 i 

1824 

16 

45 

90,000 

21,000 

93,050 

290 

77 

29,995 

291 

I>. — Statement  of  property  conveyed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  from  Blairsville,  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, in  the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  of  October,  1832. 


; 

<u 

1 

*fr 

.  a  '  1    "P. 

DATE. 

3  o 

g'is 

■r    3 
"*   ft. 

3 

c 

CO 

0 
a 

V 

c 

1 

'■5 

c 

J3 

s 

£ 

C9 

-0  | 
1  S 

-a  c 

S3    jj 

a  of 

CO 

3 
3 

c 

3 
CO 

c 
0 

CO 

J3 

E 
5 

j=  0 
«"S 

5  2  "o 
co  be  c 

So 

£l 

3  s 

z.§ 

1832. 

S 

c 

i 

c 

c 

m 

c 

c 

00 

c 

$ 

.j 

g 

0 

0 

0 

H 

H 

h 

H 

H 

H 

H 

— 

H 

,Oi 

fa 

h 

s 

March, 

4i 

17 

6 

4 

H 

4 

5 

April, 

20 

5 

7* 

5 

1 

5 

1 

20270 

9 

330 

12 

May, 

34 

12| 

334 

16* 

4 

34 

2 

4 

84 

14 

368 

36 

June, 

U 

e* 

86 

v?H 

4 

* 

10 

44 

140 

21 

268 

52 

July, 

15* 

"1 

3j34 

183 

^ 

9 

2 

2* 

14 

3* 

24 

104 

599 

59 

August, 

14 

74 

374 

130 

74 

174 

124,    5 

7 

54 

6 

4 

14068 

74 

September, 

134 

3 

6J04 

174 

1 

65 

13f|  30J 

9A 

>* 

4 

10054 

11 

15666 

61 

October, 

10 

6 

5874 

704 

914 

46| 

2      12$ 

12| 

2^ 

194 

300 

19146 

67 

Total, 

108 

56 

2069 

761 

104 

137 

41  1  50 

57  |17 

36      164 

30624 

52 

50445 

366 

E- — Statement  of  property  conveyed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  from  Easton,  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
in  the  year  ending  3 1st  October,  1832. 


DATE. 

n 

33 

Eh  ■-. 

<  B' 

■5 

S-fl 

c 
a 

h 

0 

0 

4 

ho 
c 
ua 
0 
0 

OS 

Shingles. 
Post  &  rails. 

~6 

0  > 

3    u 

£  «, 
*1 

1832.       |    T. 

Tons.    |    Tons     |    Tons.   |   Tons.    |    Tons.    |    Thou'd.     |  Hundred.  |            j  Dols.  (;ts. 

June, 
July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

27 
99j 
82 
578 

|            "1                1        226  1                |                                       1      13  V     '48  23 

1        873  .                          30                                57        306  44 

2             715                                                5        |      44  |      337  59 

44            74  1        35           5553  1        84    |          15      |        15        |    237  |    2282  06 

24  |          44  1        46           6986  1        28J  |          24      1        I84          330  I    3288  86 

Total, 

786| 

7 

12 

83 

\    14353 

112^ 

69      |        384 

681 

6263  18 

1832.] 
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AQUEOUS  DIVISION  OF  THE  STATE. 


In  the  following  tables  we  have  attempted  a  division 
of  the  state  according  to  the  situation  of  its  different 
parts  on  the  three  great  rivers  by  which  it  is  principally 
watered,  viz:  the  Susquehanna,  Ohio,  and  Delaware; 
and  their  principal  branches  as  traced  on  the  state  map. 
Although  this  division  may  not  be  accurate  in  all  its  de- 
tails.it  is  perhaps.sufficiently  so, to  furnish  a  general  view 
of  the  subject,  which  is  all  we  designed.  In  some  cases 
where  a  county  is  watered  by  several  rivers — as  some 


of  these  counties  are,  near  the  formation  of  the  Ohio — 
we  have  arranged  them  on  that  river  by  which  they 
appear  to  be  mostly  drained.  We  have  given  the  di- 
mensions of  the  counties  and  population  of  1820,  from 
the  state  map.  To  these  we  have  added  the  number 
of  acres  on  each  river,  and  the  population  of  1830,  and 
the  ratio  of  increase  per  cent.  From  these  we  are  ena- 
bled to  form  some  opinion  of  the  progress  of  improve- 
ments and  settlements,  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Table  showing  those  Counties,  the  natural  outlet  of  whose  waters  to  the  ocean  is  the  Chesapeake  Bay* 


S3 

o 

00 

1,1 

o 

CO 
00 

£5 

COUNTIES. 

to 

T3 

oi 

.2 

3 

oi   « 

a 
1 

""  o 

c 

£ 

3 

O 

o 

d'Sl 

o" 

o-l"! 

O    C 

>J 

H 

< 

Ph 

£ 

Ph 

53 

a  s 

West  Branch. 

1 

Centre, 

38 

36 

1370 

876,800 

13,796 

10 

18,765 

14 

36 

2 

Clearfield, 

45 

32 

1425 

912,001 

2,342 

n 

4,803 

34 

105 

3 

Lycoming, 

92 

25 

2290 

1,465,600 

13,517 

6 

17,637 

n 

30$ 

4 

Potter, 

Total  West  Branch, 

37 

30 

1106 

707,840 
3,962,240 

186 

1-6 

4  7-8 

1,265 
42,470 

U 

580 

6191 

29,841 

6§ 

42 

Juniata  River. 

1 

Bedford, 

44 

34 

1520 

972,800 

20,248 

13 

24,536 

16* 

21 

2 

Huntingdon, 

38 

31 

1185 

758,400 

20,142 

17 

27,159 

23 

35 

3 

Mifflin, 

Total  Juniata, 

39 

21 

826 

528,640 

16,618 

20 

21,595 

26 

30 

3531 

2,259,840 

57,008 

16 

73,290 

20| 

28$ 

North  Branch. 

1 

Bradford, 

40 

29 

1174 

751,360 

11,554 

10 

19,669 

16$ 

70 

2 

Columbia, 

25 

23 

574 

367,360 

17,621 

30 

20,049 

35 

14 

3 

Luzerne, 

45 

40 

1784 

1,141,760 

20,027 

11 

27,304 

15k 

36 

4 

Susquehanna, 

34 

23 

797 

510,080 

9,960 

13 

16,777 

21 

68 

5 

Tioga, 

Total  North  Branch, 

36 

31 

1108 

709,120 
3,479,680 

4,021 

4 

9,062 

8J 

125 

5437 

63,183 

115-8 

92,861 

17 

41 

|                     Main  River. 

1 

Cumberland, 

34 

16 

545 

348,800 

23,606 

43 

29,218 

53 

24 

2 

Dauphin, 

3.3 

16 

533 

341,120 

21,653 

41 

25  303 

47* 

17 

3 

Lancaster, 

33 

28 

928 

593,920 

68,336 

73 

76,558 

82* 

12 

4 

Lebanon, 

17 

17 

288 

184,320 

16,988 

59 

20,546 

?n 

21 

5 

Northumberland, 

35 

13 

457 

292,480 

15,424 

34 

18,168 

39| 

18 

6 

Perry, 

33 

14 

539 

344,960 

11,342 

21 

14,257 

26$ 

26 

7 

Union, 

26 

21 

551 

352,640 

18,619 

34 

20,749 

38 

12 

3 

York, 

31 

29" 

900 

576,000 

38,759 

43 

42,658 

47* 

10 

Total  Main  River, 
Total  Susquehanna, 



4741 
19,900 

3,034,240 
12736,000 

214,727 
364,759 

45i 

247,457 
456,078 

52 

16 

Potomac. 

1 

Adams, 

25 

21 

528 

337,920 

19,370 

35 

21,379 

40$ 

10$ 

2 

Franklin, 
Total  Potomac, 

30 

25 

756 

483,840 

31,892 

42 

35,103 

46$ 

10 

1284 

821,760 

51,262 

40 

56,482 

44 

10 

Total  Chesapeake, 

21,184 

13557,760 

416,021 

512,560 

41 

47 
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Table  showing  those  Counties,  the  natural  outlet  of 

whose  waters  into  the  ocean  is  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

1 

o 
o 

00 

II 

o 
1 

nhabi- 
squrc 

per 
nyrs. 

COUNTIES. 

E 

_o 

o 

5 

l.s 

4 

T3 

Z 

d 

j2 

*3 

£  " 

c  13 

% 

P* 

£ 

6-0  E 

Allegheny  River. 

Allegheny, 

28 

27 

754 

482,560 

34,921 

45 

50,506 

67 

45 

Armstrong, 

39 

24 

941 

602,240 

10,324 

11 

17,625 

19 

70 

Crawford, 

41 

24 

974 

623,360 

9,397 

10 

16,005 

164 

70 

Krie, 

36 

20 

720 

460,800 

8,553 

12 

16,906 

234 

98 

Indiana, 

33 

23 

770 

492,800 

8,882 

11 

14,251 

184 

60 

Jefferson, 

46 

26 

1233 

!  769, 920 

561 

* 

2,025 

If 

261 

McKean, 

42 

35 

1442 

922,880 

728 

* 

1,439 

1 

97 

Venango, 

38 

29 

1114 

712,960 

4,915 

4 

9,128 

8 

86 

Warren, 

32 

26 

832 

532,480 

1,976 

2 

4,706 

6 

138 

Westmoreland, 

37 

29 

1064 

630,960 

30,540 

28 

38,400 

36 

25 

Total,  Allegheny  River, 

9814 

6,280,960 

110,797 

11 

170,991 

m 

54 

Beaver  River. 

Beaver, 

34 

19 

646 

413,440 

15,340 

24 

24,206 

374 

56 

Butler, 

OJ 

23 

785 

502,400 

10,193 

13 

14,683 

184 

44 

Mercer, 

32 

26 

830 

531,200 

11,681 

14 

19,731 

23* 

69 

Total,  Beaver,     - 

2261 

1,447,040 

37,214 

16 

58,620 

26 

57 

MONOXGAHEtA. 

Cambria,      ... 

35 

19 

670 

428,800 

3,287 

5 

7,079 

104 

115 

Fayette, 

30 

27 

824 

527,360 

29,285 

33 

29,237 

354 

7 

Green,          ... 

32 

19 

597 

382,080 

15,554 

26 

18,028 

30 

16 

Somerset, 

38 

28 

1066 

682,240 

13,974 

13 

17,741 

16J 

27 

Washington, 

32 

28 

888 

568,320 

40,038 

45 

42,860 

48 

7 

Total,  Monongahela, 

4045 

2,581,800 

100,138 

24 

114,945 

284 

14 

Total,  Ohio, 

16,120 

10,316,800 

248,149      15 

344,556'     214        39 

TABLE  III. 

Table  showing  those  Counties,  the  natural  outlet  of  whose  waters  into  the  ocean  is  the  Delaware  Bay. 
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i  i 

o 
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=  sr 
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COUNTIES. 
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Ph 
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£  S  &. 

Lehigh  River. 

Lehigh, 

25 

13 

335 

214,400 

18,895 

56 

22,266 

66 

17 

Northampton, 

37 

27 

1110 

710,400 

31,765 

29 

39,267 

35 

24 

Total,  Lehigh, 

1445 

924,800 

50,660 

35 

61,533 

43 

21 

Schctlkili.  River. 

Berks, 

31 

28 

874 

559,360 

46,275 

53 

53,357 

61 

15 

Montgomery, 

30 

15 

450 

283,000 

35,793 

80 

39,406 

88 

10 

Schuylkill, 

37 

20 

745 

476,800 

11,339 

15 

20,783 

28 

83 

Total,  Schuylkill, 

2069 

1,324,160 

93,407 

45 

113,546 

55 

22 

Main  River. 

Bucks, 

40 

15 

605 

387,200 

37,842 

62 

45,740 

75 

21 

Chester, 

37 

20 

738 

472,320 

44,451 

60 

50,908 

69 

15 

Delaware, 

16 

11 

177 

113,280 

14,810 

84 

17,361 

98 

17 

Philadelphia, 

18 

7 

120 

76,800 

137,097 

1141 

188,961 

1575 

38 

Pike,                     -           •      - 

31 

25 

772 

494,080 

2.S94 

4 

4,843 

6 

68 

Wayne, 

45 

16 

720 

460,800 

4,127 

6 

7,663 

11 

85 

Total,  Main  River, 

3132 

2,004,480 

241,221 

77 

315,476 

101 

31 

Total,  Delaware, 

1 

6646 

4,253,440 

385,288 

58 

490,556     74 

27 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


Susquehanna  Riv 
Ohio  River, 
Delaware  River, 


I  Square  miles.  I  Acres.         I  Population  1830. 

21,184  13,557,760               512,560 

16,120     '  10,316,8001             344,556 

6,646     I  4,253,440              490,556 


Increase  in  ten  years.! 
47pr.  ct. 
39  ! 

27    . 


43,950     I      28,128,0001  1,347,672 


1833.] 
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From  the  preceding'  tables  it  appears  that  on  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  there  has  been  the  greatest 
average  increase  of  population  in  the  last  ten  year.-,,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  47  per  cent.;  while  on  the  Ohio 
it  was 39  per  cent.;  and  on  the  Delaware  27  per  cent. 

The  largest  proportional  increase  has  been  in  the 
counties  of  Potter,  580  per  cent;  Jefferson,  261; 
Warren,  138;  Tioga,  125;  Cambria,  115;  and  Clear- 
field 105  percent.  Notwithstanding,  in  some  of  these 
counties  the  population  is  very  sparse,  viz:  in  Potter 
there  are  only  1£  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  in 
Jefferson  only  1|,  in  McKean  county  still  less,  being 
only  1  to  the  mile. 

Excluding  Philadelphia  county,  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  state  is  only  about  26£  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile;  showing  that  there  is  great  room  yet, 
for  a  multitude  of  people.  In  the  next  ten  years,  the 
probability  is,  there  will  be  a  much  greater  in- 
crease than  in  the  past  years.  The  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  coal  trade,  will  no  doubt,  contribute 
much  to  the  settlement  nf  parts  which  are  now  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  consideration  of  the  expediency  of 
adopting  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  settlers, 
merits  the  attention  of  our  statesmen. 


From  the  Miners'  Journal. 
COAL  TKADE. 
We  have  laid  before  the  public  some  statistical  infor- 
mation respecting  certain  branches  of  the  coal  trade, 
including  a  view  of  the  capital  invested  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  mining  and  transporting  to 
market  the  amount  of  the  annual  exportations  of  this 
mineral  from  this  region.*  We  have  not  entered  into 
any  calculation  relative  to  the  cost  or  value  of  the  very 
expensive  improvements  incident  to  mining  establish- 
ments. Neither  have  we  said  any  thing  concerning  the 
lands  themselves,  whence  our  supplies  are  derived. — 
The  whole  number  of  miners,  laborers,  horses,  cars  and 
boats  employed,  together  with  the  respective  wages  of 
the  two  first,  and  original  cost  of  the  latter  is  compre- 
hended in  our  statement,  without  any  reference  to  other 
collateral  subjects  which  might  be  introduced.  The 
amount  of  coal  exported  from  this  region  during  the 
season  which  is  just  ended,  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and 
four  thousand  tons.  If  sufficient  encouragement  by 
early  purchases,  isafforded  to  the  industry  of  the  miner 
and  laborer,  this  quantity  may  be  indefinitely  increased, 
in  a  ratio  at  least  equal  to  any  future  demands.  No  one 
in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  extensive  resources 
of  this  region  will  for  a  moment  question  the  truth  of 
this  proposition.  The  natural  capacity  of  our  moun- 
tains to  supply  the  article  is  literally  boundless — the 
means  of  exportation  adequate — the  industry  of  our  po- 
pulation greater  than  any  requisitions  that  can  be  made 
upon  it.  An  example  afforded  by  a  single  locality  will 
illustrate  our  meaning.  On  the  West  Branch  rail-road 
there  are  325  cars  belonging  to  thirty  colliers.  Con- 
tracts have  been  already  made  for  supplying  100  addi- 
tional cars.  Without  including  other  cars  than  those 
which  are  already  on  hand  or  positively  engaged,  we 
will  commence  our  calculation  by  stating  that  each  car 
will  cany  two  and  a  half  tons  of  coal.  Allowing  only 
one  trip  per  day,  while  many  very  frequently  make  two, 
the  sum  total  would  equal  1000  tons  per  day  or  6000 
tons  per  week.  Estimating  a  period  of  30  weeks  for 
active  operations  during  the  season,  the  aggregate 
quantity  would  amount  to  180,000  tons,  almost  thrice  as 
much  as  is  required  for  the  annual  supply  of  New  York. 
This  is  a  very  moderate  statement  of  what  can  actually 


•   See  Register,  Vol.  IX.  p.  319. 
Vol.  X.  52 


be  accomplished  by  one  third  of  the  coal  region.  Should 
the  backwardness  of  purchasers  and  contractors  suffer 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  season  for  active  opera- 
tions to  elapse  without  making  provision,  our  calculation 
may  not  be  verified — but  the  fault  will  not  be  ours. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  204,000  tons  of  coal  shipped 
from  this  region,  there  passed  down  the 
West  Branch  rail-road  67,059 

Mount  Carbon  57,234 

Schuylkill  Valley  27,981* 

Mill  Creek  about  30,300 

182,574 
The  balance  of  the  204,000  tons  was  mined  on  the 
line  of  the  canal  in  this  vicinity. 

One  miner  can  mine  1£  tons  of  coal  per  day — say  that 
he  works  5  days  in  the  week,  and  45  weeks  in  the  year, 
this  will  make  225  days;  to  mine  203,000  tons  of  coal 
will  require  in  round  numbers  600  miners.  It  will  re- 
quire as  many  persons  to  haul  out,  skreen  and  convey 
the  coal  to  the  landings,  making  openings,  &c.  as  it 
does  to  mine  the  coal — therefore  say  600  laborers. 

The  West  Branch  rail  road  is  about  12  miles  long — 
the  average  distance  of  hauling  thereon  about    9  miles. 
Mount  Carbon  rail-road  4  miles,  do.  do.  do.      3    do. 
Mill  Creek  rail-road  4  miles,         do.  do.  do.      3    do. 
Schuylkill  Valley  do  10  miles,      do.  do,  do.      5    do. 

20 
average  distance,  (say  5  miles) — one  horse  hauls  4  wa- 
gons, and  makes  two  trips  per  day — each  wagon  averag- 
ng  1-J  tons — will  make  14  tons  for  each  horse  per  day 
— multiplied  by  225  days  gives  3150  tons  to  each  horse 
— which  divided  into  203,000,  gives  65  horses.  It  re- 
quires an  equal  number  of  horses  to  haul  the  coal  out  of 
the  drifts— say  130  horses. 

To  carry  this  coal  to  market  it  requires  about  400 
boats — 400  horses — and  2  men  and  1  boy  to  each  boat — 
making  1200  men  and  boys  on  the  line  of  the  canal. — 
Total  2400  persons,  and  530  horses  actually  engaged  in 
mining  the  above  coal  and  conveying  it  to  market. 
There  are  on  the  West  Branch  rail-road  in  use 

325  Cars. 
Mount  Carbon  150    do. 

Mill  Creek  about  200     do. 

Schuylkill  Valley  230    do. 

905 
The  cars  on  the  West  Branch  and  Mount  Carbon  rail- 
roads cost  on  an  average  §90  a  piece — and  those   on 
the  Mill  Creek  and  Schuylkill  Valley  cost  about  $50  a 
piece — which  would  amount  to  $64,550 

400  boats  at  $500  each  200,000 

530  horses  at  jS40  each  21,200 

600  miners  at  $7  each  per  week  189,000 

600  laborers  at  556  do.         do.  162,000 

1200  boatmen  at  $5  per  week  for  32  weeks        1 92,000 


Active  capital  $828,750 

RECAPITULATION. 

Miners  600 

Laborers  and  Boatmen  1800 

2,400 

Horses  530 

Cars  905 

Boats  400 

Active  capital  $828,750 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Dec.  18,  1832. 

Dear  Sin — I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  operators  on 

the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  rail-road— together 

with   the   amount  of  tonnage  transported  by  them   to 

market  during  the  present  season,  as  set  opposite  their 


*  There  also  passed  down  this  road  33,470  shingles 
and  628,092  feet  of  boards. 
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respective  names — which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  read 
by  many  of  your  readers  with  interest.  It  shows  an  in- 
crease (on  coal  alone,)  over  and  above  the  amount 
transported  on  the  said  rail  road  in  1831,  of  48,561  tons 
7  cwt. 

The  total  amount  of  tonnage  transported  on  the  Mine 
Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  rail-road  during-  the  season 

of  1832,  tons.  cwt. 

Lewis  C.  Dougherty,  7,967  12 

William  Wagner,  5,955  15 

Heilner  &  Bast,  5,889  4 

Jacob  Serrill,  5,425  15 

Burd  Patterson,  4,742  4 

Samuel  Lewis,  4,263  10 

James  E.  White,  4,719  15 

Phoenix  Coal  Company,  3,091  19 

Stevens  &  Co.,  2,239       8 

Bennett  &  Walton,  2,203  17 

John  Piatt,  2,199       9 

Richard  Rickard,  2,112      9 

David  R.  Jacobs,  2,077       9 

Wm.  Watres,  2,019       5 

Samuel  Rickard,  1,971       3 

Stall  &  OfTerman,  1,705 

A.  Streeper,  1,619       9 

Martin  Weaver,  1,192       4 

C  M.  Hill,  1,179  16 

John  M'Cullough,  1,169  12 

Philip  Dreher,  776  19 

David  Dewees,  686      7 

Potts  &  Cole,  581  18 

Peter  Kern,  553  12 

F.  B.  Nichols,  488       5 

Yates  &  M'Intyre,  385       7 

Robert  Allen,  264  13 

George  Patterson,  257       6 

Samuel  Brooke,  184  18 

Parker  &  Palmer,  89  10 

John  Miller,  .  66       6 

Total  amount  of  coal  67,059     16 

Lumber  and  transient  tonnage  2,030       8 

Total  number  of  tons  69,000      4 

A  number  of  the  last  named  colliers  are  operating 
elsewhere — and  some  have  just  commenced. 


The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  sent  to  market 
in  the  years  1831  and  1832,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed, in  round  numbers: 

1831  1832 

Schuylkill,  81,000  tons     204,000 

Little  Schuylkill,  14,000 

Lehigh,  43,000  76,000 

Lackawana,  53,000  85,000 


do  not  feel  authorised  to  predict  what  quantity  of  coal 
the  Company  will  send  to  market  next  year,  yet  are  we 
very  sure  that  with  their  present  increased  facilities  and 
improvements,  a  handsome  and  profitable  business  may 
be  confidently  calculated  upon. 

Price  of  Fuel  in  New  York,   December  18,  1832. 


Cargo.     Retail. 

Liverpool,  per  chaldron 

$11  50     13  50 

Sidney             do. 

9  50     10  50 

Virginia           do. 

9  00     10  00 

Schuylkill,  per  ton 

9  50     11  00 

Lehigh             do. 

9  50     11  00 

Lackawana     do. 

9  50     10  00 

WOOD. 

Hickory,  per  load  (l-3d 

cord) 

$2  50  a  3  00 

Oak              do. 

2  00  a  2  25 

Ash              do. 

2  00  a  2  25 

Pine             do. 

1  50  a  2  00 

Chesnut       do. 

1  37  a  1  50 

DUTY  ON  COAL. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  have  passed  a  resolution  in 
concurrence  with  that  of  the  Assistants,  to  petition  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  duty  on  foreign  coal. 

Piuce  of  Liverpool  Coal,  per  chaldron,  in  the 
New  York  market,  on  the  1st  of  December,  in  each 
year  since  the  last  war  (except  1820  and  1822,  from 
which  no  returns  have  been  obtained.) 


1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1821, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 


Price, 


$23; 
14; 
11; 
ll; 

14; 
14; 

13; 

15; 
14; 
10; 
13; 
13; 
11; 
8; 

13; 

11; 


Duty, 


g'3  60 
1  80 


COAL  TRADE  OF  THE   LEHIGH— 1832. 
Coal  despatched  from  Mauch  Chunk  for  the  week 


177,000 
The  consumption  last  year,  as  near  as  can 
be  ascertained,  was 


377,000 


227,000 


I  ending  12th  mo.  7,   1832. 
9  Boats,  carrying 
1,907  Boats, 

1,916  Total  Boats, 


152,000 
Showing  an  increase  over  the  consumption  of  last 
year  of  152,000  tons,  and  over  the  supply  of  the  same 
year  202,000  tons. 

LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL  REGION. 

The  exportations  of  Coal  from  this  flourishing  region 
amount  to  about  fourteen  thousand  tons.  This  may  be 
considered  a  highly  satisfactory  result  of  the  first  year's 
operations,  during  which  numerous  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties were  steadily  encountered  and  successfully  over- 
come—such as  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  in- 
fancy of  mining  establishments.  Th'i9  amount,  however, 
sufficiently  indicates  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.     We 


263  Tons. 
75,455  Tons. 


75,718 


COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL— 1832. 

Despatched  during  the  week  ending  12th  mo.  13. 
54  Boats  carying  1,918  Tons. 

5,536  Boats,  194,297  Tons. 

371  Boats,  Little  Schuylkill  13,836  Tons. 


5,961  Total 


209,051  Tons. 


The  bones  of  several  persons  were  dug  up  on  the 
line  of  canal,  immediately  above  Muncy  Creek,  one  day 
last  week.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Whites  and  Indians  who  fell  in  a  bloody  conflict  tlat 
took  place  on  that  spot.  One  of  the  skeletons  remarka- 
ble for  its  size,  is  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  a  person 
named  Green,  who  was  killed  in  that  skirmish. 

Mxmcy  Telegraph, 


1832.] 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday,    December,   18,  1832. 
SELECT   COUNCIL— The  following   communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  Mayor: 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Select  Council. 
Gentlemen, — The  appropriation  recently  made  by 
Councils  for  Sanitary  purposes,  having  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  against  the  fund,  I  am  again 
compelled  to  ask  that  Councils  will  make  a  further  pro- 
vision. Four  hundred  dollars  would  enable  me  to  pay 
all  the  bills  on  hand,  but  as  the  committee  appointed  by 
Councils  to  superintend  and  inquire  into  the  situations 
of  the  different  Cholera  Hospitals,  8cc.  have  deemed  it 
necessary  for  the  public  welfare  to  keep  open  one  of  the 
Hospitals,  and  to  retain  a  steward,  whose  salary  will  be 
to  be  paid,  as  also  the  salary  of  a  person  employed  to 
take  care  of  public  property  collected  from  all  the 
Hospitals,  I  think  the  appropriation  had  better  be  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  committee  are  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts  and  can  impart  any  information  that  Coun- 
cils may  require. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Dec.  13,  1832.  JOHN  SWIFT,  Mayor. 

The  annexed  communication  was  received  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Girard  Fund. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Select  Council. 
Treasurer's  Office  of  the  Girard  Trust. 
Gentlemen,  I  most  respectfully  suggest  that  the  at- 
tention of  Councils  be  directed  to  the  24th  clause,  3rd 
part,  in  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  Esq.  as  a 
detailed  account  of  the  estate  is  required  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  this  time  of  its  session. 

BRITAIN  COOPER,  Treas'r. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  13th,  1832. 

The  following  letters  were  received  from  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  R.  Caton. 

Mayor's  Office,     ? 
Baltimore,  November  28th,  1832.  5 
To  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  President  of  the  Select  Coun- 
cil, and  Henry  Troth,  Esq.  President  of  the  Common 
Council. 

Gentlemen,  your  communication  of  the  17th  inst.  to- 
gether with  "certain  resolutions  of  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  Philadelphia,  expressive  of  the  sense 
they  entertain  of  the  distinguished  merits  of  the  late 
Charles  Carroll,  Esq.  and  the  testimony  which  they  de- 
sire to  bear  to  his  exalted  character  and  virtues,"  have 
been  duly  received. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  to  express  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
the  kind  sympathy  which  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
have  expressed  for  the  loss  which  this  city  has,  espe- 
cially sustained,  and  also  to  assure  you  that  I  reciprocate 
most  cordially  the  desire  which  you  express,  to  cultivate 
and  preserve  the  relations  of  mutual  attachment  and  re- 
gard between  the  two  cities. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

JESSE  HUNT. 
Baxtimork,  Nov.  27th,  1832. 
To  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  President  of  the  Select  Coun- 
cil; and  Henry  Troth,  Esq.  President  of  the  Common 
Council. 

Gentlemen, — A  severe  indisposition  has  prevented 
my  earlier  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  commu- 
nication of  the  17th  inst.  communicating  to  the  relatives 
of  the  late  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  the  resolutions 
of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  their  depatted 
parent. 

They  feel  gratefully  the  regard  manifested  by  the  re- 
solutions adopted:  and  the  good  feelings  expressed  by 


his  fellow  citizens,  for  his  public  character,  and  private 
worth.  He  was  indeed  an  excellent  man,  fulfilling  all 
the  duties  of  life,  in  usefulness.  As  a  statesman,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  Christian,  and  a  scholar,  he  was  surpassed  by 
none.  In  politics,  he  was  firm  in  purpose,  as  conscience 
and  judgment  directed — he  pursued  but  one  course — 
the  good  of  his  country; — and  when  that  became  a  duty, 
no  personal  consideration  could  turn  him  aside  from  his 
intention. 

The  mournful  decorations  of  the  Hall  of  Independ- 
ence, must  associate  every  feeling  mind,  with  the  events 
once  acted  there; — and  awaken  solicitude  for  the  fu- 
ture, whilst  honoring  the  departure  of  the  last  living 
spark  of  that  flame,  which  kindled  and  created  these 
colonies  into  a  Nation. 

There  is  one  trait  of  character  in  the  history  of  Mr. 
Carroll's  life,  which  is  not  known  generally,  and  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me  in  taking  this  occasion  to  mention 
it.  He  bitterly  lamented  the  existence  of  slavery,  which 
British  laws  and  policy  had  rooted  in  Maryland.  He 
held  many  slaves,  and  he  would  gladly  have  adopted 
any  means  by  which  the  country  could  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  evil,  without  inflicting  a  greater  one  in 
the  attempt. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  in  1797  introduced  into  the 
Senate  of  Maryland,  a  Bill,  for  a  gradual  abolition,  the 
provisions  of  which  were,  that  the  State  should  buy  up 
all  the  female  children,  educate  them  for  freedom"  and 
usefulness,  and  bind  them  out,  to  be  free  at  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  when  habits  of  order  would  have  befitted 
them  for  a  state  of  liberty.  At  a  given  period,  all  males, 
and  others  under  forty-five  years,  were  to  be  free.  Un- 
happily, the  law  did  not  prevail.  Had  it  prevailed,  the 
measure  at  this  period  would  nearly  have  extinguished 
Slavery  in  Maryland. 

He  never  was  an  advocate  for  letting  loose  on  society 
a  race  of  beings,  who  nine  out  of  ten,  are  incapable  of 
providing  for  themselves;  as  he  knew  the  experiment, 
often  tried  had  never  succeeded; — and  he  thought  no 
one  had  a  right  to  do  an  evil  to  society  by  such  a  mea- 
sure. But  he  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  the  African 
race  whilst  in  servitude;  he  had  them  protected  with 
humanity;  and  he  elevated  their  characters  by  religious 
instruction,  which  was  daily  administered  by  persons 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  children  of  his  color- 
ed families,  were  daily  congregated  and  taught  their 
catechism,  and  received  moral  instruction.  These  pre- 
paratory measures  he  thought  would  advance  them  for 
a  state  of*transmission,  which  must  soon  take  place  in 
Maryland. 

I  pray  you  to  excuse  this  digression  from  the  subject 
of  your  letter,  and  to  accept  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  family,  for  the  sympathies  you  express  for 
their  revered  parent. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect  for  the  community 
you  represent,  I  beg  you  personally  to  receive  the  es- 
teem and  consideration  of 

Gentlemen,  your  most  ob't  servant, 

Richard  Catojt. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Michael  Fox,  resign- 
ing his  seat,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wetherill  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  the 
cartway  in  South  alley  may  be  altered,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Paving  Committee. 

Mr.  Massey  presented  a  petition,prayingthat  the  carts 
and  waggons  be  removed  from  Decatur  street,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Markets. 

Mr.  Wetherill,  as  Chairman  of  the  Watering  Com- 
mittee, made  report,  accompanied  with  a  resolution, 
which  was  passed. 

Resolved,  That  the  Watering  Committee  be,  and 
they  hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  all 
such  measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  secure 
and  protect  the  possession  and  interest  of  the  city  in  the 
locks,  canal,  and  other  property  at  Fair  Mount— to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  same— and  to  seek  redress  for  any 
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encroachments  which  may  have  been  already,  or  may 
hereafter  be  made  thereon. 

Mr.  Massey  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  bv  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
That  the  City  Treasurer  be  and  he  is  hereby  authoriz 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  landing  of  William  Penn,  held  September  12th, 
1832,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted. 

"One  of  theobjects  of  procuring  the  Historical  Por- 
trait of  the  Founder  being  to  commence  a   gallery    of 


That  the  Ulty  ireasurer  De   amine  is  uei-cuy  aumu..*- I  ..»■..  ,,.,,, 

edtoplace  to  the  creditof  appropriation  for  sanitary  pur-    portraits,  of  o        -    •>    ho.  I        mi  vh  ■■..■■■■'  -        • 

poses  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  subject  to  be  drawn    of  In 


poses 

for  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  Mayor  for  the  use  wurc- 

mentioned. 

Mr.  Wetherill,  as  Chairman  of  the  Watering  Com- 
mittee, made  the  following  report  and  resolution  which 
■were  adopted. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gentlemen,--By  a  resolution  of  Councils,  dated  the 
8th  of  Nov.  1832,  the  Watering  Committee  were  di- 
rected to  examine  into  "the  expediency  of  a  memorial 
to  the  legislature  of  this  state,  mi  the  subject  of  making 
water  rents  a  lien  upon  real  estate." 

The  Cemmittee,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of 
Councils,  have  given  the  subject  the  maturity  of  con- 
sideration, it  demanded;  and  are  of  the  opinion,  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  only  be  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  must  unne- 
cessarily increase  the  business  of  the  Committee  and 
tend  to  retard  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  Committee  therefore  respectfully  report,   that 


dependence  having  been  suggested  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  deposit  of  the  portrait  of  William  Penn, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  who  have  had  charge 
of  the  picture,  be  authorized  to  cause  it  to  be  placed  in 
that  chamber,  under  sucli  assurances  from  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  as  may  be  deemed  suitable  for  its  pre- 
servation and  the  extension  of  the  design  of  this  So- 
ciety."    From  the  Minutes. 

Wm.   Mason-  Walmslet,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Merrick,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  resolution  relative  to  the  Girard  Ordi- 
nance, made  a  report  accompanied  with  two  ordinances. 
(See  last  Register,  p.  389.) 

Mr.  S.  P.  Wetherell,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Accounts,  made  the  following  report. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  13,  1832. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
Gentlemen, — The  Commiitee  of  Accounts  report, 
that  they  have  examined  the  "Account  of  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia in  trust  for   the   Girard  Fund,"  and  find  the 


it  is  inexpedient  to  make  water  rents  a  lien  upon  real  es-  |  same  correct,  leaving  a   balance  in  the  hands  of  the 


tate;  and  that  they  are  of  the  opinion,  arising  from  ex- 
perience, tbat  the  present  arrangement  in  collecting 
the  water  rents,  does  not  require  any  alterations,  or  the 
interference  of  Councilsin  any  way  whatsoever. 

John  P.  Wetherill, 
Chairman  Watering  Committee. 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  12,  1832. 

Mr.  Massey  offered  two  resolutions  which  were  adopt- 
ed, directing  the  Treasurer  to  close  certain  accounts 
standing  open  on  his  hooks. 

Mr.  Groves  called  up  for  consideration,  the  resolu- 
tion attached  to  the  report  made  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber last,  for  altering  the  City  Commissioners'  Office, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  was  passed. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Morris  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  Messrs'.  Kern  and  Snyder,  which  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Drawbridge  Lot. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Wetherill  offered  the  annexed  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Whereas  the  Treasurer  ofthe  Girard  Trust  has  made 
a  communication  to  Councils  in  relation  to  the  will  of 
Stephen  Girard,  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  ofthe  Girard  Trust  be 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  make  out  in  duplicate  a 
concise  but  plain  account  of  the  state  of  the  trusts 
agreeably  to  the  24tli  section  of  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard  up  to  31st  December,  1832,  and  submit  the 
same  to  Councils. 

Mr.  Gilder  presented  two  petitions  for  paving,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee. 

Mr.  Morris  presented  the  two  following  communica- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inde- 
pendence Square. 

To  the  members  of  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  theauthority  given 
by  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  com- 
memorating the  landing  of  William  Penn,  the  under- 
signed will  deposit  the  historical  portrait  of  the  founder 
in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  if  you  are  disposed  to  re- 
ceive it  on  the  terms  of  the  preamble  and  resolution, 
herewith  submitted. 

With  great  respect, 

RoBEnTS  Vaux,  ~)  „ 
T.I.  Wharton, $ Comm.ttee. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  10,  1832. 


Treasurer  on  the  19th  of  November  last,  of  twenty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  fifty  cents; 
they  further  report,  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  City 
Treasurer  should  be  allowed  a  compensation  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  extra  services,  in  keeping  the  said 
[  account. 

Mr.  Wetherill  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Girard  Trusts,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  five  hundred  dollars  to 
be  paid  to  the  City  Treasurer,  out  of  the  Girard  Fund, 
being  for  extra  services  rendered  by  him,  in  keeping 
the  said  accounts  from  the  16th  of  January  to  the  19th 
of  November  inclusive. 

A  joint  committee  of  two  members  from  each  Coun- 
cil, (Messrs.  Yarnell,  McMullin,  Worrell,  and  Massey,) 
was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  wood, 
appropriated  for  the  necessitous  poor. 

The  letter  of  George  Pepper  was  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  two  members  of  each  Council,  viz.  Messrs. 
Morris,  Byerly,  Worrell,  and  Toland. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WATERING  COMMITTEE. 

Relative  to   a  communication   made  to   them   by   the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  October  2,  1832. 

To  the  Select  and   Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 
The  Watering  Committee  respectfully  report — 
That  the  annexed  documents  will  exhibit  a  state  of 
things  which  renders  an  appeal  to   Councils  expedient: 
and  the  Committee  respectfully  ask  for  such  instructions 
as  the  case  requires. 

Shortly  before  the  election  of  the  present  Councils, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Watering  Committee,  (William  J.  Duane,  Esq.)  by  the 
.  President  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  which 
I  is  dated  Oct.  2d,  1832,  and  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  2d,  1832. 
William  J.   Duane,    Esq.  Chairman   of  the   Watering 
Committee. 

Dear  Sir, — The  very  great  increase  of  the  trade  on 
the  Schuylkill,  has  rendered  it  indispensable  to  add  to 
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the  facilities  of  the  navigation  by  additional  locks,  which 
have  already  been  applied  in  eight  places. 

At  no  place,  however,  has  any  improvement  been  so 
obviously  required  as  at  Fair  Mount}  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Board  have  deemed  it  necessary  forthwith 
to  build  an  additional  lock  there,  between  the  old  locks 
and  the  bank:- 

In  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
present  lock-tender's  house,  and  measures  are  taking  to 
erect  another  of  larger  dimensions  in  lieu  of  it. 

When  the  original  agreement  was  made  with  the  City, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  locks  should  be  so  built  as  to 
allow  a  depth  of  three  feet  at  all  times.  In  every  part 
of  the  old  locks  plenty  of  water  is  to  be  found,  except 
at  the  outlet  lock,  where,  although  there  are  three  feet 
of  water  on  the  mitre  sill,  it  is  not,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  coal  trade  so  important  to  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, found  to  be  enough.  The  board  wish,  therefore, 
that  this  lock  should  be  deepened  at  least  one  foot,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  the  city  is  bound 
to  do  this,  under  our  agreement  of  14th  June,  1824. 

The  clashing  of  jurisdiction  in  the  management  of 
the  works  at  Fair  Mount,  has  suggested  a  consideration 
whether  a  different  arrangement  cannot  be  made,  and 
upon  this  head  they  will  be  happy  to  confer  with  you 
at  such  early  period  as  may  suit  your  convenience. 
I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed) 

JOSEPH  S.  LEWIS,  President. 
After  the  present  organization  of  the  Committee,  a 
Feply  was  sent  to  the  above,    by  the  Chairman,  dated 
the  15th  November,  1832,  and  is  as  follows. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  October  2d  was  received  by  Mr. 
Duane  immediately  before  he  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  City  Councils,  and  it  is  of  course  only  since  the 
new  organization  of  these  bodies  that  it  has  been  placed 
before  the  present  Committee.  It  has  met  their  early 
attention,  and  I  am  instructed  to  acknowledge  its  re- 
ceipt, and  reply  to  the  suggestions  it  contains. 

It  is  very  possible  that  both  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company,  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  may  derive 
advantages  from  a  change  in  the  arrangements  now 
subsisting  between  them.  The  City  certainly  has  not 
reaped  the  benefit  which  was  anticipated  from  the  last 
contract:  and  the  Watering  Committee  will  be  prepar- 
ed at  any  time  to  communicate  the  terms  on  which  they 
will  recommend  a  modification  to  the  Councils.  If  they 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company  by  granting  facilities  to  the  in- 
creasing coal  trade,  corresponding  facilities  will  be  ex- 
pected, to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  water  power 
arising  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  City  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  Committee  cannot  con- 
»ent,  without  further  explanation,  to  an  additional  lock 
at  Fair  Mount,  between  the  old  locks  and  the  bank, 
which  your  Board  deem  it  necessary  to  build  forthwith. 
It  is  very  possible  that  you  may  satisfy  the  Committee 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  compatible  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  But  having  been  put  "in  possession  of 
the  locks  and  canal  at  Fairmount,  and  of  the  toll-house 
and  ground  thereto  adjacent  and  annexed,"  with  a  cor- 
responding control  over  them,  certainly  not  less  than 
that  which  the  company  enjoys,  the  city  is  believed  to 
have  rights  which  would  be  invaded  if  you  should  pro- 
ceed without  its  previous  assent.  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
pute an  intention  to  proceed  without  such  assent,  but  as 
your  letter  might  bear  a  construction  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  city  would  be  compromised,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  make  this  suggestion  distinctly,  in  order  that 
all  misapprehension  may  be  avoided.  Ifyou  will  at  any 
time  communicate  the  alterations  which  the  company 
desires,  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  City  Councils; 
and  we  will  in  return  apprize  you  of  the  changes  which 
we  deem  important  to  the  interests  we  represent.  But 
1  begleayeto  repeat,  that  until  these  modifications  are 
mutually  approved  and  adopted,  neither  the  one  party 


nor  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  vary  in  any  respect  (he  ex- 
isting  state  of  things. 

(Signed,)         John  P.  Wethehill,  Chairman. 

Josfph  S.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Nov.  15,  1832. 

To  this  the  President  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  answered  by  his  letter,  dated  November  27, 
1832,  which  is  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  November  27,  1832. 
John  Price  Wetherill,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the   Water- 
ing Committee. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Managers  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Compa- 
ny, who  instruct  me  to  make  the  following  reply.  The 
Board  do  not  suppose  that  their  right  to  use  the 
water  and  water  power  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation  to  the  extent  they  may  deem  necessary,  is 
subject  to  any  question,  nor  that  the  alterations  in  the 
use  of  it  at  Fair  Mount,  are  such  as  makes  it  proper  for 
them  to  communicate  those  alterations  to  the  City  Coun- 
cils for  their  approbation.  They  are  not  aware  that 
the  management  of  the  locks  and  canal  at  Fair  Mount 
is  to  be  classed  among  the  rights  of  the  city,  but  rather 
that  it  is  a  duty  which,  in  relief  of  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  city  covenanted  to  perform. 

This  company  and  the  city  have  hitherto  acted  in 
perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  and  it  is  not  thought 
that  any  interruption  of  the  harmonv  is  either  necessa- 
ry or  expedient;  and  if  in  a  personal  interview  between 
the  committees  of  both,  a  frank  communication  can  be 
made  of  the  changes  which  you  deem  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  city,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  com- 
pany may  be  able  to  extend  to  the  city  the  desired  ac- 
commodation, and  they  will  be  happy  to  do  so,  if  they 
can.  The  improvements  now  in  progress  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  growing  use  of  the  navigation,  in  which  the 
city  has  so  great  an  interest;  and  the  company,  it  is 
believed,  have  not  entered  upon  these  improvements, 
until  the  public  convenience  most  manifestly  called  for 
them.  The  present  locks  are  wholly  insufficient  for 
the  trade. 

lam,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

(Signed,)  Joseph  S.  Lewis,  President. 

Our  committee  propose  to  meet  your  committee  to- 
morrow (Wednesday)  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  at  our 
office.  (Signed,)  •    --    J.  s.  L. 

An  interview  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  last  letter.  But  the  persons 
respectively  representing  the  different  interests,  finding 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  them 
which  discussion  was  not  likely  to  reconcile,  separated 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  agreed  to  con- 
sider each  other  mutually  free  to  adopt  such  course  as 
might  be  directed  by  their  several  constituents. 

The  committee  then  called  for  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Solicitor,  upon  the  points  of  controversy  which  are 
likely  to  arise  between  the  City  and  the  Navigation 
Company,  and  it  was  promptly  communicated  in  writ- 
ing, and  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Philadelphia,  Dee.  3d,  1832. 

The  Watering  Committee  have  submitted  to  me  the 
agreements  made  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  on  the  3d  of  June 
1819,  on  the  20th  of  July  1820,  and  on  the  14th  of  June 
1824;  and  they  require  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties. 

By  the  first  of  these  instruments,  the  city  engaged  to 
construct  such  a  dam  at  Fair  Mount  as  would  raise  the 
water  ot  the  Schuylkill  to  a  certain  height,  and  always 
to  keep  it  in  repair;  to  complete  a  canal  and  locks  of 
given  dimensions  and  character,  under  the  company's 
inspection,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  approved  by 
them  to  accommodate  the  navigation  at  the  dam;  to 
provide  ground  for  a  toll  house  near  the  locks,  and  to 
deliver  the  canal,  locks,  and  ground  for  the  toll  house, 
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into  the  possession  of  the  Navigation  Company,  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  January  1822,  to  be  their  property  for- 
ever. The  city  also  engaged  to  pay  for  all  damages 
Which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  these 
works,  and  the  expenses  of  any  suits  which  might  in 
consequence  of  them  be  brought  against  the  company. 
The  right  was  secured  to  the  Navigation  Company  of 
drawing  off  from  the  dam  as  much  water  as  they  might 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  navigation,  and 
the  city  was  authorized,  for  the  purposes  of  the  public 
works,  to  use  the  remainder  of  the  water,  under  a  limit- 
ation that  it  should  never  reduce  the.  level  below  the 
top  of  the  dam.  In  this  agreement  it  was  carefully  ex- 
pressed, that  nothing  contained  in  it  should  be  "under- 
stood to  affect  or  impair  the  exclusive  authority  and 
control  over  the  canal  and  locks,  and  the  exclusive  pos- 
session and  ownership  thereof,  by  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany." 

The  agreement  of  the  20th  July,  1820,  authorized  the 
city  to  raise  the  dam  eighteen  inches  above  the  line  be  - 
fore  fixed,  but  in  other  respects  left  the  agreement  or' 
the  31  Juno,  1819,  unchanged. 

The  agreement  of  the  14th  of  June,  1821,  recites  the 
former  agreements — that  the  city  has  constructed  the 
dam,  locks,  and  canal,  and  that  the  Navigation  Compa- 
ny have  accepted  the  locks  and  canal,  and  have  received 
the  stipulated  ground  for  their  toll  house— and  that  the 
parties  have  come  to  a  new  arrangement  in  regard  to 
the  water  power  of  the  dam  at  Fair  Mount;  it  being  in- 
tended that  the  city  for  the  consideration  afterwards 
mentioned,  shall  have  the  full,  absolute,  and  uncon- 
trouled  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  water  power  at 
the  dam,  except  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  without  any  other  restriction  or 
reservation,  and  shall  also  have  the  charge  of  the  locks 
and  canal,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Navigation 
Company. 

The  Navigation  Company,  then,  in  consideration  of 
$26,000,  covenant  that  the  city  shall  have  the  whole 
water  and  water  power  of  the  Schuylkill  at  Fair  Mount, 
that  shall  remain  after  drawing  off  from  the  dam  so 
much  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  navigation  of  the  said 
river,  canal,  and  locks,  without  any  other  reservation 
whatsoever,  or  any  restriction  contained  in  former 
agreements;  and  in  formal  words,  they  sell  to  the  city 
all  such  remaining  water  power;  but  they  declare  it  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  the  parties,  that  the  city  shall  have 
only  such  use  of  the  water,  as,  with  the  use  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  navigation  aforesaid,  will  not  reduce 
it  below  the  level  of  the  dam.  The  agreement  then 
witnesses,  that  the  lock-,  canal,  and  ground  for  the  toll 
house,  have  been  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  Navi- 
gation Company,  and  the  company  make  certain  cove- 
nants, relating  to  the  tolls  chargeable  at  Fair  Mount,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water.  A  co- 
venant between  the  parties  follows,  that  the  city  "shall 
and  will  have  and  take  charge  of  the  locks  an  I  canal  at 
Fair  Mount,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  well  and  faithfully 
attended,  and  kept  in  good  order  and  repair  for  ever  at 
its  own  expense,"  and  the  proper  tolls  collected;  re- 
serving to  the  Navigation  Company  the  right  of  super- 
intending both  the  collection  of  the  tolls  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  canal  and  locks,  and  authorising  them, 
at  the  city's  expense,  to  remove  any  obstructions,  and 
make  any  repairs,  which  the  city  shall,  after  reasonable 
notice,  have  neglected,  and  to  fasten  up  the  gates  or 
openings  used  by  the  city  for  drawing  oil"  the  water,  in 
case  at  any  time  the  head  shall  be  reduced  below  the 
level  of  the  dam.  In  conclusion,  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany covenant  to  put  the  city  forthwith  in  possession  of 
the  locks,  canal,  toll  house,  anil  ground  adjacent  at 
Fair  Mount,  so  that  it  may  enter  upon  the  execution  of 
its  covenants. 

It  is  understood,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  covenants  of 
this  last  agreement,  the  city  was,  immediately  after  the 
14th  of  June,  1824,  placed  in  possession  of  the  locks, 


canal,  toll  hoti9e,  and  ground  adjacent — and  that  it  has 
remained  in  possession  of  them  ever  since. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  I  am  of 
opinion, 

1.  That  the  city  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  all  the  water 
of  the  Fair  Mount  dam,  except  so  much  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  navigation  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  and  of 
the  canal  and  locks  constructed  by  the  city  under  the 
agreement  of  1819;  provided,  that  by  snch  use  the  wa- 
ter is  not  reduced  below  the  level  of  the  dam; — and  a 
consequence, 

1.  That  the  Navigation  Company  is  not  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  water  at  Fair  Mount,  for  supplying  any 
other  canal  or  locks  than  those  so  constructed. 

3.  That  the  city  is  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  said 
canal  and  locks,  and  of  the  toll  house  and  ground  adja- 
cent;— and  that  it  has  charge  of  them  for  the  purpose  as 
well  of  protecting  its  own  interests,  as  of  performing  its 
covenants  with  the  company. 

4.  That  the  Navigation  Company  has  the  right  of  so 
using  the  canal,  locks,  toll  house,  and  ground  adjacent, 
as  may  be  convenient  and  proper  for  the  purposes  of 
the  navigation;  but, 

5.  That  the  Navigation  Company,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  neglect  by  the  city,  after  reasonable  notice,  to  make 
repairs  or  remove  obstructions,  has  no  right  to  alter  the 
condition  of  the  locks,  canal,  toll  house,  and  ground  ad- 
jacent thereto,  at  Fair  Mount. 

(Signed)  J.  K.  KANE. 

It  appears  that  the  Navigation  Company  are  actually 
engaged  in  constructing  works,  of  which  the  effect  will 
be  to  appropriate  to  their  use  a  larger  supply  of  water 
than  by  the  existing  contracts  they  are  entitled  to. 
Measures  appear  thus  to  be  called  for,  which  will  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  important  interests  of  the  city, 
and  put  to  rest  questions  which  (whatever  may  be  their 
merits)  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  as  long  as  they  remain 
undetermined.  For  the  character  of  these  measures, 
and  the  general  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  the 
Committee  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  themselves  to 
the  wisdom  of  Councils. 

JOHN  P.   WETHEUILL, 
Chairman  of  the  Watering  Committee. 

Attest,     Samuel  W.  Rush,  Register. 

December  11,  1832. 

The  following  additional  Correspondence  was  submitted 
,  to  Councils  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Watering  Com- 
mittee, at  their  meeting  on  13th  December,  1832. 
Sir, — In  my  note  of  November  15th,  you  were  inform- 
ed of  the  views  taken  by  the  Watering  Committee  of 
the  intention  which  you  had  stated  to  exist  on  the  part 
of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  to  construct  an 
additional  lock  at  Fair  Mount.  These  views  have  since 
been  fortified  and  confirmed  by  the  official  opinion  of 
the  City  Solicitor.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  if  the  opera- 
tions of  the  company  had  been  suspended  until  the  re- 
lative legal  rights  in  question  could  have  been  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  But  as  you  are  now 
actually  proceeding  in  the  contemplated  work,  which 
we  deem  altogether  unauthorized,  contrary  to  the  spi- 
rit and  letter  of  subsisting  contracts,  and  calculated 
greatly  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  city  if  it 
should  be  persisted  in,  I  am  directed  to  give  you  formal 
notice  to  desist. 

The  steps  already  taken  by  the  company  are  regard- 
ed by  the  committee  as  a  clear  invasion  of  the  rights 
confided  to  their  care — as  such  they  are  protested 
against  in  their  earliest  stage — and  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  them  will  be  decidedly  opposed,  as  it  is  now  une- 
qu. vocally  objected  to.         Yours  respectfully, 

John  P.  WETiiEnitL, 
Chairman  of  the  Watering  Committee. 
Joseph  S.  Lewis,  Esq. 
President  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 
December  8,  1832. 
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Mr.  John  Gotwalt, 

Dear  Sir, — The  navigation  will  be  closed  on  the  20th 
December,  at  which  time  it  is  determined  to  go  on  with- 
out delay,  in  forming  the  new  passage  to  the  new  locks, 
in  doing  which,  our  house,  in  which  you  now  reside, 
will  have  to  be  removed  immediately.  I  think  it  most 
friendly  to  make  this  communication,  so  that  you  may 
remove  in  due  season,  and  therefore  mention  the  22d 
December,  instant,  as  the  latest  period  you  can  occupy 
the  premises.  Your  friend, 

Joseph  S.  Lewis, 
President  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 
December  8,  1832. 
Mr.  John  Gotwalt, 

Dear  Sir, — Until  you  shall  have  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Watering  Committee,  or  their  agent,  to 
remove  from  the  premises  which  you  now  occupy,  you 
are  hereby  requested  to  hold  possession  of  the  same, 
and  continue  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  you  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  made  between  Frederick 
GuafF,  in  behalf  of  the  Watering  Committee,  and  your- 
self, dated  2d  day  of  November,  1825. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frederick  Graff, 
Agent  in  behalf  of  the  Watering  Committee. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,  1832. 

Sir, — Since  writing  my  note  of  Saturday,  I  have  re- 
ceived yours  to  Mr.  John  Gotwalt,  and  have  laid  it  be- 
fore the  Watering  Committee.  1  am  instructed  to  say 
that  they  unite  in  regarding  your  call  upon  the  gate- 
keeper as  altogether  unauthorized,  and  that  he  will  be 
directed  not  to  comply  with  it. 

The  whole  affair  being  of  more  than  usual  import- 
ance, the  Watering  Committee  will  lose  no  time  in  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Councils  for  their  special  instructions. 
Respectfully, 

Jonjf  P.  Wetherill,  Chairman. 
Joseph  S.  Lewis,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 
December  12, 1882. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MILL 
TIA  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Ringland,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Mi- 
litia System,  in  the  Senate,  to  whom  was  referred  that 
part  of  the  Governor's  message  recommending  a  revi- 
sion of  the  militia  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  made  the 
following  report: 

That  having  had  a  conference  with  a  similar  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  give  it  as 
their  decided  opinion,  that  a  radical  change  in  the  sys- 
tem is  loudly  called  for  by  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
so  far  as  the  committee  are  able  to  collect  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  expected  of  the  present  legislature  to  accom- 
plish this  necessary  change.  Your  committee  forbear 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  present  system,  without 
producing  a  correspondent  benefit,  either  in  discipline 
or  military  spirit,  but  as  the  committee  are  desirous 
of  receiving  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  before  they  en- 
ter on  the  arduous  labour  of  drafting  a  bill,  they  re- 
spectfully submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  militia  system 
be  directed  to  report  a  bill  for  the  better  organization  of 
the  militia  and  volunteers  of  this  state,  to  be  based  on 
the  following  principles: 

1st.  That  all  trainings,  except  of  such  citizens  as  will 
uniform  and  equip  themselves  as  volunteers,  and  be  at- 
tached to  some  regularly  organized  volunteer  corps, 
shall  be  dispensed  with:  Provided,  That  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  drill  the  officers  of  the  militia  with  those  of  vo- 
lunteers. 

2d.  That  the  militia  shall  be  organized  and  officered 
in-conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  ever 


able  bodied  citizen  between  the  age  of  21  and  45  years, 
who  will  not  uniform  and  equip  himself  as  aforesaid, 
shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of  which  shall  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  volunteers. 

3d.  That  the  proper  captains  shall  be  required  to  en- 
rol all  able  bodied  citizens  of  age  as  aforesaid,  not  being 
volunteers,  and  make  return  to  the  county  commission- 
ers, who  shall  direct  the  collectors,  of  the  county  rates 
aud  levies  to  collect  and  account  for  the  sums  assessed 
in  lieu  of  military  duty. 

4th.   That  volunteers  shall  be  organized  into  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments  and  battalions,  having  regard  to  lo- 
cality, and  be  required  to  perform  camp  duty  at  least 
successive  days  in  each  year. 

Launch. — Yesterday  morning  the  Canal  Boat  Robert 
Earp,  owned  by  John  C .  OfFerman,  Esq.  carrying  from 
55  to  60  tons,  was  launched  from  the  boat  yard  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Shelley.  This  is  the  largest  boat  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  our  navigation. — Pottsville. 

A  valuable  quarry  of  white  marble  has  recently  been 
discovered  upon  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  Philip  M. 
and  George  F.  H.  Strawbridge,  near  Danville,  in  Colum- 
bia county,  Pa. 

From  the  Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 
MAUCH  CHUNK. 

The  Coal  Landing  and  Town  of  Mauch  Chunk,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  correct  view,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Lehigh  in  Northampton  coun- 
ty, twelve  miles  above  the  Water  Gap,  the  point  where 
the  Lehigh  breaks  through  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue 
Mountain,  and  enters  the  Lehigh  valley.  It  is  SO  miles 
by  land,  and  127  by  canal  from  Philadelphia,  and  96 
by  land,  and  152  by  canal  from  New  York.  It  is  36 
miles  from  Easton,  the  Seat  of  Justice  of  Northampton 
county,  and  32  by  turnpike  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
Pennsylvania  canal  at  Berwick. 

The  town  occupies  a  small  area  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mauch  Chunk  creek  and  the  Lehigh,  and  is  nearly 
encircled  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  some  of  which  ob- 
tain an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  face  of 
these  mountains  although  covered  with  fragments  of 
rocks,  and  displaying  in  many  places  huge  precipices 
of  great  extent,  is  scattered  over  with  tree:  and  shrubs 
which  in  the  Summer  season  spread  their  green  canopy- 
before  the  eye  obscuring  the  rough  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  white 
cluster  of  buildings  which  lie  buried  beneath  its  shade. 
Previous  to  1818,  the  spot  where  the  town  now  stands, 
was  a  perfect  wilderness,  covered  with  forest  trees  and 
underbush,  affording  a  secure  retreat  and  covert  for  the 
wild  animals  common  to  this  mountainous  region.  It 
had  been  known  for  many  years  previous  to  this  date, 
that  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain  contained  Anthracite 
Coal,*  but  up  to  this  time  every  attempt  which  had 
been  made  to  work  the  mines  and  convey  coal  to  mar- 
ket, had  proved  abortive. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  Josiah  White  and  Ekskine 
Hazard,  having  satisfied  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  Anthracite  Coal  as  a  fuel,  by  a  series  of  experiments 
which  they  had  made  with  it  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron 
wire  at  the  falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  determined  on  vis- 
iting this  region,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  coal  beds,  and  the  facilities  which  the  river  Lehigh 
presented  for  a  slack  water  navigation.  Their  explo- 
ration was  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
notwithstanding  numerous  obstacles  presented  them- 
selves to  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  which 
they  had  in  view,  such  as  the  elevation  of  the  coal  beds, 

*  For  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Anthracite  of  this  region,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  James,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the    Historical   - 
of  Pennsylvania.  [Keg.  Vol.  III.  p.  301.] 
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their  distance  from  the  Lehigh— the  rapidity  and  turbu- 
lence of  that  stream,  foaming1  and  dashing  over  a  con- 
fined and  rocky  bed  for  many  miles  and  varying  its 
course  to  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass— -the  gener- 
al sterility  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  a  Convenient 
market,  they  determined  on  making'  a  trial;  and  accor- 
dingly in  the  summer  of  1818,  commenced  operations 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  town  under  the 
auspices  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  associates,  protect- 
ed by  an  act  of  incorporation,  has  continued  to  increase 
until  it  has  justly  acquired  the  celebrity  of  an  active  bu. 
•iness  place,  as  well  as  become  a  favorite  summer  resort 
of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  our  populous  towns  and 
cities.  But  the  improvements  of  the  town  have  thus 
far  been  marked  by  the  progress  and  limited  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  trade  which  first  brought  it  into  existence; 
and  few  investments  have  been  made  in  the  erection  of 
houses  and  business  establishments,  in  anticipation  of 
the  future.  The  houses  and  shops  have  all  been  con- 
structed to  accommodate  the  circumstances  of  a  labor- 
ing community,  and  with  less  regard  to  taste  and  ele- 
gance than  convenience  and  economy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Company's  Offices  and  store,  and  the  ho- 
tel, which  are  plain  but  spacious  stone  buildings,  they 
are*  generally  small,  having  two  rooms  on  a  floor,  and 
two  stories  high.  Some  of  them  are  plastered  or 
stuccoed  on  the  out  side,  which  gives  them  a  very  uni- 
form and  neat  appearance.  . 

The  town  now  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dwellings  and  shops  of  every  description,  and  supports 
a  resident  population  of  one  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
has  a  place  of  public  worship,  four  elementary  sehools, 
two  of  which  are  taught  by  males,  and  two  by  females, 
a  resident  Physician,  a  Post  Office,  a  Printing'  Office, 
two  Stores  and  one  Tavern.  there  are  four  daily  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  the  mail  by  Stages— one  from 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  from  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  usual  trades  prose- 
cuted in  country  towns  and  villages  this  place  supports 
an  Iron  Foundry,  a  Manufactory  of  Railway  Cars  and 
other  cast  and  wrought  iron  machinery,  and  a  Cast- 
Steel  Axe  Manufactory;  and  affords  employment  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Boat  Builders,  Sawyers  and 
Carpenters.  The  whole  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  at  the  present  time,  is  from  six  to  seven  hun- 

Tlie  dependencies  of  the  Company's  establishment, 
include  the  village  at  the  Great  Coal  Quarry  or  Sum- 
mit Hill,  and  the  village  of  Nesquihoning  in  the  valley 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Coal  Mines  recently  opened 
at  Room  Run,  and  from  Which  a  Rail  Road  four  miles 
in  length,  terminating  on  the  Lehigh  at  Maucr,  Chunk, 
has  been  completed.  These  dependencies  give  em- 
ployment to  about  three  hundred  men,  principally  mi- 
ners, which  together  with  their  families  will  constitute 
an  aggregate  population  of  five  thousand  souls  for 
Mauch  Chunk  and  its  brandies. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  have  at 
length,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  their  hazardous  en- 
terprise for  more  than  fourteen  years,  and  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  brought 
to  a  conclusion  their  magnificent  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, and  are  now  prepared  to  meet  with  a  supply  of 
Coal  the  increasing  demands  of  the  market.  With 
their  accustomed  liberality,  they  have  thrown  open  to 
public  enterprise,  so  much  of  their  property  as  the  pub- 
lic arc  likely  to  feel  interested  in,  and  have  recently  ef- 
fected sales  to  individuals,  of  several  water  powers 
along  the  line  of  canal,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
town  plot  of  Mauch  Chunk,  improvements  upon 
which,  at  private  cost,  and  for  private  purposes,  have 
been  commenced  and  are  being  prosecuted  with  great 
spirit  and  activity. 

Viewing  the  various  advantages  which  this  place  pre- 
sents for  individual  enterprise  as  well  as  combined  cap- 


ital, and  looking  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  coal  trade, 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  wo'ild  shortly  ex- 
hibit a  scene  of  extensive  improvement,  and  ere  long 
become  a  flourishing  and  populous  business  town. 
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In  the  present  number  are  three  tables  furnishing  an 
interesting  view  of  the  settlements  on  the  three  great 
rivers  by  whiclv  our  state  is  drained. 

A  disease  much  resembling  the  Cholera,  has  appear- 
ed at  Carlisle. 

The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  was  partially  ob- 
structed by  floating  ice  on  Monday  last — steamboats 
intermitted  their  usual  trips.  Christmas  day  was  re- 
markably pleasant:  since  then,  much  rain  has  fallen, 
and  the  ice  has  disappeared  so  that  the  steamboats  are 
departing  and  arriving.  On  Schuylkill  there  was  much 
ice;"  arid  above  the  dam  boys  were  skating  upon  it  on 
Monday.  The  weather  is  now  mild  and  pleasant.  The 
month  of  December  has  thus  far,  been  generally  fa- 
vorable to  the  poor. 

There  was  a  general  parade  of  the  military  on  Mon- 
day, in  honor  of  Charles  Can-oil.  An  eulogium  was  de- 
livered at  the  Arch  Street  TWeLirrp,  by  Antbony  Laus- 
satt,  Esq.  The  Hon.  John  Sergeant  is  to  pronounce  an 
oration  on  Monday,  at  the  request  of  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils. 

The  present  number  terminates  the  Tenth  volume  of 
the  Register,  and  the  fifth  year  of  our  editorial  labors. 
Upon  a  review  of  the  present  volume,  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  mass  of  important  and  valua- 
ble matter.  There  will  no  where  else,  we  think,  be  met 
with  so  large  a  collection  of  facts  and  documents  re- 
specting the  Cholera,  as  it  appeared  in  our  city  during 
the  summer.  The  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Gi- 
rard  Trusts  are  continued,  and  will  at  some  future  day, 
be  recurred  to  with  interest.  Other  matters  of  public 
importance  might  be  designated,  but  a  reference  to  the 
index  which  accompanies  this  number,  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  variety  and  value  of  its  contents.  From 
the  frequent  application  made  to  us,  for  reference  to 
our  volumes  in  search  of  particular  facts  and  docu- 
ments, even  of  late  occurrence,  we  are  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  a  publication,  and  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  its  continuance.  These  con- 
siderations and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  many  subscri- 
bers that  it  should  not  be  relinquished,  have  induced  us 
to  proceed  to  another  volume,  relying  on  their  pro- 
mises to  promote  its  more  extensive  circulation. 

Printed  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F.  GED- 

DBS,  No.  9  Library  Street.  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at  thePUB- 
LICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second  doer  back 
of  the  Post  Office, (from  room)  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annual,  payable  ainiully 
by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  01  where  there  it  an 
agent.     Other  subsiribeis  pay  in  advance. 
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